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'Wltbont  Philosophy,  we  Bhoald  be  little  above  the  animals  that  dig  or  erect  their 
^tJtAtmt^oo!**  prepaie  tiieir  food  in  them,  take  care  of  their  little  ones  in  their  dwellings, 
)iawe»  iMldies,  the  good  fortune,  which  we  have  not,  of  being  bom  ready-clothed. 

Article  Antxqutiy,  Yol.  1 .  p.  89. 

How  eharming  is  divine  Philosophy  1 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  doll  fools  soppoae^ 

But  mnsical  as  is  Apollo's  late, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton '8  CoMxm,  Sce&e  2. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  VOITAIEE. 


Francois  Mabie  Abouet,  who  by  assuming  the  name  of  Voluire  has  rendered 
U  so  famous,  was  born  at  Chatenay,on  the  20th  of  February,  1694,  and  was  bap- 
tised at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andr6-des-Arcs,  on  the  22nd  of  November  in 
he  same  year.  His  excessive  weakness  was  the  cause  of  this  delay,  which,  during 
life  occasioned  doubts  concerning  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth. 

Tbe  lather  of  M.  de  Voltaire  exercised  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Chamber  of 

Aeoounu ;  his  mother.  Marguerite  d'Aumart,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou. 

Their  son  has  been  reproached  for  having  taken  the  name  of  Voltaire ;  that  is,  for 

bavins  followed  a  custom  at  that  time  generally  practised  by  the  rich  citizens  and 

vouDgersons,  who,  leaving  the  family  name  to  the  heir,  assumed  that  of  a  fief,  or 

perhaps  of  a  country  house.     His  birth  was  questioned  in  numerous  libels.   His 

Hiemies  among  men  of  literature,  seemed  to  fear  that  the  fashionable  world  would 

too  resid'ily  sacrifice  its  prejudices  to  the  pleasure  found  in  his  society,  and  the 

1    admiration  his  talents  inspired,  and  that  a  man  of  letters  should  be  treated  with  too 

)    Bach  equality.     Such  reproaches  did  him  honour;  malignity  does  not  attack  the 

birth  of  a  man  of  literature,  but  froin  a  secret  consciousness,  which  it  cannot  stifle, 

'    that  is  wholly  unable  to  diminish  his  personal  fieune. 

'       The  fortune  which  M.  Arouet,  the  father  enjoyed,  was  doubly  advantageous  to 

'    his  son ;  it  procured  bim  the  advantages  of  education,  widiout  which  genius  never 

I    attains  those  heights  to  which  it  might  otherwise  arise    Nor  was  the  advantage  of 

being  bom  to  an  independent  fortune  less  inestimable.  M.  de  Voltaire  never  felt 

tbe  miserr  of  being  ooliged  to  abandon  his  liberty  that  he  might  procure  subsist- 

ejce  •  to  subject  his  genius  to  labour,  which  the  necessity  of  living  enforced  ; 

wuJ  flatter  ie  prejudices,  or  the  Mssions,  of  a  patron. 

I      ITie  vounff  Arouet  was  sent  to  the  Jesuiu  College,  where  the  sons  of  the  first 

luAiK*/  ^!?-.»  «k/MA  of  tbe  Jansenists,  received  their  education.  The  professors 

omity,  «<»P5  j-^^^n  he  was  placed,  were  Father  Por^e  and  Father  Jay :  the 

/  ^ibetmc,  "''"^^JJ"  nderstanding,  and  of  a  good  heart,  dUcoveied  the  seeds  of  a 

/  tol,  bemg  a  man  ^'^^y^iax ;  and  the  latter,  struck  with  the  boldness  of  his 

J  fniiue  greatness  I'' P^p^ndence  of  his  mind,  predicted  that  he  would  become  the 

/  flpto/oosaod  the  ^""  JP^ce  :  both  of  which  prophecies  were  verified  by  time. 
ajHittkof  deism  in  J^rBMM 
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MEMOIRS    OF    VOLTAtJlE. 

When  he  left  college,  he  agrain  found  the  Abb^  de  Chfilteauneuf,  his  godfather 
and  the  friend  of  his  mother,  an  intimate  at  home.  The  Abb^  was  intimate  with 
Ninon  de  TEnclos,  whom,  for  her  probity,  her  understanding,  and  her  freedom  of 
thought,  he  long  had  pardoned  in  despite  of  the  somewhat  notorious  adventures  of 
her  youth.  The  fashionable  world  were  pleased  that  she  had  refused  the  invitation 
of  her  former  friend,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  bad  offered  to  invite  her  to 
court,  on  condition  that  she  would  become  a  devotee.  The  abb^  de  Chftteauneuf 
had  presented  Voltaire  to  Ninon.  Though  but  a  boy,  4ie  already  was  a  poet ; 
already  began  to  tease  his  Jansenitt  brother  by  his  trifling  epigrams,  and  to  please 
himself  with  reciting  the  "  Mo'isade"  of  Rousseau.' 

Ninon  had  taken  delight  in  the  pupil  of  her  friend,  and  had  left  him  by  will  two 
thousand  livres  (about  eighty  guineas)  to  purchase  books.  Thus  was  he  taught 
by  fortunate  circumstances,  even  in  infancy,  and  before  his  understanding  was 
formed,  to  regard  study  and  labours  of  the  mind  as  pleasing  and  honourable  ena- 
ployments. 

The  Abb^  de  Chilteauneuf  also  introduced  the  young  Voltaire  to  these  societies^ 
and  particularly  to  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  the 
Abb^  Servien,  the  Ahh6  de  Chaulieu,  and  the  Abb^  Courtin ;  who  were  often 
joined  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Grand  Prior  de  Venddme. 

M.  Ajrouet  imagined  his  son  was  ruined,  when  he  was  told  that  he  wrote 
poetry  and  frequented  the  society  of  people  of  fiashion.  He  wished  to  make  him 
a  judge,  and  saw  him  employed  on  a  tragedy.  This  family  quarrel  ended  by 
sending  the  young  Voltaire  to  the  Marquis  de  ChClteauoeuf,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  Holland. 

His  exile  was  not  of  long  duration.  Madame  du  Noyer,  who  had  fled  thither 
with  her  two  daughters,  rather  to  avoid  her  husband  than  from  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant  religion,  was  then  at  the  Hague,  where  she  lived  by  intrigues  and  libels, 
and  proved  from  her  conduct  that  she  did  not  go  thither  in  search  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

M.  de  Voltaire  became  enamoured  of  one  of  her  daughters ;  and  the  mother, 
finding  that  the  only  advantage  she  could  gain  from  his  attachment  was  that   of 
making  it  public,  carried  her  complaints  to  the  ambassador,  who  forbade  his  young 
dependent  to  continue  his  visits  to  Mademoiselle  du  Noyer ;  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  family  for  having  disobeyed  his  orders. 

Madame  du  Noyer  failed  not  to  print  this  story  with  the  letters  of  the  young 
Arouet  to  her  daughter,  hoping  that  this  already  well-known  name  would  promote 
the  sale  of  her  book ;  and  vaunted  of  her  maternal  severity  and  delicacy  in  the 
very  libel  in  whicn  she  proclaimed  her  daughter*s  dishonour. 

The  youthy  when  returned  to  Paris,  soon  forgot  his  love ;  but  he  had  afterwards 
the  good  fortune  to  be  of  service  to  Mademoiselle  du  Noyer,  when  she  had  married 
the  Baron  deVinterfeld. 

His  father,  however,  finding  him  persist  in  writing  poetry,  and  living  at  large, 
forbade  him  his  house.  The  most  submissive  letters  made  no  impression  on  hino  ; 
the  son  even  asked  permission  to  go  to  America,  provided  that  before  his  departure 
he  might  be  permitted  to  kneel  at  his  feet ;  but  there  was  no  choice ;  he  must 
determine  not  to  depart  for  America,  but  to  bind  himself  to  an  attorney.  He  did 
not  here  remain  long ;  M.  de  Caumartin,  the  friend  of  M.  Arouet,  pitied  the  fate 
of  his  son,  and  requested  permission  to  take  him  to  St.  Ange ;  where,  removed 
from  those  societies  which  alarmed  paternal  afiection,  he  might  reflect  on,  and  make 
choice  of  a  profession.  Here  he  met  with  Caumartin,  the  elder,  a  respectable  old 
man,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Sully,  at  that  time  too  much 
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forgotten  by  the  nation.  Cauniartin  had  been  intimate  with  the  best  informed 
meo  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was  acquainted  with  the  most  secret  anec* 
dotes,  such  as  they  really  hiLppened.  These  he  took  a  pleasure  to  recount,  and 
Voltaire  returned  from  St.  Ange,  occupied  hj  the  project  of  writin|^  an  epic  poem, 
of  which  Henry  IV.  should  be  the  hero,  and  ardently  desirous  of  studying  the 
history  of  France.  To  this  journey  are  we  indebted  for  the  **  Henhade,"  and  the 
"Age  of  Louis  XIV." 

The  death  of  this  monarch  was  recent;  the  people,  of  whom  he  had  long  been 
the  idol — the  very  people  who  had  pardoned  his  profusion,  his  wars,  and  his 
dopotism,  and  had  applauded  his  persecution  of  the  Protestants — insulted  his 
ireaory  by  testifying  indecent  joy.  A  bull,  obtained  from  Rome  against  a  book 
of  derotion,  had  occasioned  the  Parisians  to  forget  that  glory  of  which  they  so 
long  had  been  enamoured.  Satires  on  the  memory  of  Louis  the  Great  were  as 
Biuncrons  a*  eulogies  had  been  during  his  life.  Voltaire,  being  accused  of  hav- 
ing written  one  of  these  satires,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile.  The  poem  ended  with 
the  following  line  : — 

J*ai  vn  CM  mnx,  «t  je  n*ai  pu  ▼ingt  ans. 

these  evils  have  I  seen,  yet  have  not  reached  my  twentieth  year.]  Voltaire  was 
'  en  upwards  of  two  and  twenty,  and  the  police  took  this  conformity  of  age  to  be 
proof  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 

It  was  in  the  Bastile  that  the  young  poet  sketched  his  poem  of  the  *'  League,*' 
eorrected  his  uagedy  of  '*  CBdipus,"  which  he  had  begun  long  before,  and  wrote 
some  merry  verses  on  the  misfortune  of  being  there  a  prisoner.  The  regent,  duke 
of  Orleans,  being  informed  of  his  innocence,  restored  him  to  freedom,  and  granted 
bim  a  recompense. 

**  1  thank  your  royal  highness,"  said  Voltaire,  "  for  having  provided  me  with 
food;  bat  I  hope  yon  will  not  hereafter  trouble  yourself  concerning  my  lodging.*' 

The  tragedy  of  <*  (Edipus"  was  performtfd  in  1718.  The  author  had  hitherto 
been  known  only  by  his  fugitive  pieces,  by  some  epistles  which  breathed  the  spirit 
of  Chaulieu,  but  written  more  correctly,  and  by  an  ode  which  had  vainly|contended 
for  the  prize  bestowed  by  the  French  Academy :  to  this,  a  ridiculousjpiece  written 
by  the  Abb^  du  Jarri  had  been  preferred.  The  theme  proposed  by  the  academy 
was  the  decoration  of  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame ;  for  Louis  XIV.,  after  having 
feigned  seventy  years ,  recol  iecied  it  was  time  to  perform  the  promise  of  Louis  XIII. 
Thus  was  the  subject  of  the  first  serious  poem,  written  by  Voltaire,  devotion. 
Possessed  of  native  and  unerring  taste,  he  would  not  mingle  the  passion  of  love 
with  a  tale  so  horrid  as  that  of '^  (Edipus ;"  and  had  been  daring  enough  to  pre- 
sent his  piece  to  the  theatre  without  having  paid  this  tribute  to  custom.  But  it 
was  rejected.  The  assembled  comedians  took  it  amiss  that  the  author  should 
dare  to  dispute  their  judgment.  **  The  young  man  well  deserves,''  said  Dufresne, 
"as  a  punishment  for  his  pride,  that  his  tragedy  should  be  played  with  the  long 
vile  scene  which  he  has  translated  from  Sophocles." 

Voltaire  was  obliged  to  cede,  and  to  insert  a  whole  episode  of  love.  The  piece 
*u  applauded,  though  in  despite  of  the  episode ;  and  the  long  vile  scene  from 
Sophocles  ensured  its  success.  La  Motte,  who  was  at  that  time  the  first  amoni^ 
men  of  letters,  said  in  his  approbation  that  this  tragedy  gave  promise  of  a  worthy 
successor  to  Cknmeille  and  Kacine;  and  the  homage  thus  rendered  by  a  rival, 
*bose  fame  was  established,  and  who  had  reason  to  fear  he  might  see  himself 
mrpassed,  must  for  ever  do  honour  to  the  character  of  La  Motte. 

But  Voltaire,  proclaimed  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philosopher  lo  a  crowd  of  infe- 
rior authors  and  fanatics  of  all  sects,  even  then  gained  a  combiuaiion  of  enemies, 
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whom  the  rising  generation  of  sixty  years  have  continued  to  supply,  and  who  often 
have  molested  his  long  and  glorious  career.    The  following  celebrated  lines— 

Kos  pretrrs  n«  soot  pat  oe  qu'an  vain  peuple  pense 
Notre  creduUie  fait  toute  leur  science— 

[Our  priests  are  not  what  the  foolish  people  suppose ;  their  whole  knowledge  is 
derived  from  our  credulity] — were  the  first  signal  of  a  war^  which  not  even  the 
death  of  Voltaire  could  extinguish. 

At  one  of  the  representations  of  "  (Edipus,**  Voltaire  appeared  on  the  stage, 
bearing  up  the  train  of  the  hig  h  priest.  The  Marchioness  de  Villars  asked  who  was 
that  young  man  who  wished  the  piece  might  be  condemned ;  she  was  told  it  was  the 
author.  This  thoughtless  act,  which  spoke  a  man  so  superior  to  the  trifling 
anxieties  of  self-love,  made  the  marchioness  desirous  of  his  acquaintance.  Voltaire 
being  admitted  her  visitor,  conceived  a  passion  for  her— the  first  and  the  most 
serious  he  ever  felt.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  diverted 
from  study,  which  had  already  become  necessary  to  his  existence.  He  never  after- 
wards mentioned  this  subject  but  with  a  sensation  of  regret,  and  almost  of  remorse. 

Having  freed  himself  from  his  passion,  he  continued  the  **  Henriade/'  and  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  *Art6mire.''  The  public,  who  had  done  justice  to  ''(Edipus,^ 
was  (to  say  the  least)  severe  to  "  Art^mire/'  This  is  a  common  consequence  of 
success :  nor  is  secret  aversion  for  acknowledged  superiority  the  only  cause,  though 
this  aversion  has  the  art  to  profit  by  a  natural  feeling  which  renders  us  more 
difiicult  to  be  pleased  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  to  hope. 

This  tragedy  was  of  no  other  value  to  Voltaire  than  that  of  obtaining  permission 
for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  whence  he  had  been  banished  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
enemies  of  the  regent,  and  among  others  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the 
famous  Baron  de  Gortz.  Thus  did  this  ambitious  man,  whoaa  vast  projects  in- 
eluded  all  Europe,  and  threatened  to  overturn  its  governments,  choose  a  young 
poet  for  his  friend  and  almost  for  his  confident.  Men  of  genius  seek  for,  and  at 
once  know  each  other ;  they  have  a  common  language,  which  they  alone  can  speak 
and  understand. 

In  1722,  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Rupelmonde  into  Holland.  He 
was  desirous,  at  Brussels,  of  being  acquainted  with  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
whose  misfortunes  he  pitied,  and  whose  poetic  talent  he  esteemed.  Voltaire  con- 
sulted him  on  his  poem  on  the  *'  League ;"  and  read  his  epistle  to  Urania  to  him, 
written  for  Madame  de  Rupelmonde.  This  poem  was  the  first  monument  of  his 
freedom  of  thinking,  and  of  his  talent  of  treating  on  moral  and  metaphysical  sub- 
jects in  verse,  and  of  rendering  them  popular. 

Rousseau,  on  his  part,  read  an  *'  Ode  addressed  to  Posterity,''  which  Voltaire, 
as  it  is  pretended,  then  told  him  would  never  arrive  at  the  place  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  He  likewise  read  the  *'  Judgment  uf  Pluto,"'  which  was  as  quickly 
forgotten  as  the  ode.  The  two  poets  parted  irreconcilable  foes.  Rousseau  violently 
attacked  Voltaire,  who  continued  patiently  to  suffer  during  fifteen  years.  It  is 
astonishing  to  think  that  the  author  of  so  many  licentious  epigrams,  in  which  the 
clergy  were  continually  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  opprobrium,  should 
seriously  assign  the  thoughtless  behaviour  of  Voltaire  during  mass  and  his 
'*  Epistle  to  Urania,"  as  the  cause  of  his  hatred.  But  Rousseau  had  assumed  the 
mask  or  devotion,  which  was  then  an  honourable  asylum  for  such  as  had  suffered 
in  the  world's  opinion  :  a  safe  and  commodious  asylum  which  philosophy,  among 
the  other  evils  of  which  it  is  accused,  has,  unfortunately  for  hypocrites,  eternally 
closed. 
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In  ]724y  Voltaire  presented  the  world  with  ''MariamDe/'  which  was  but 
"Art6iiire''  under  new  names,  but  with  a  less  complicated  and  less  loroantic 
6ble.  It  was  written  in  the  very  stile  of  Racine,  and  was  forty  times  performed, 
lo  his  prefacef  the  author  opposed  the  opinidn  of  La  Motte,  who  possessed  of 
moch  understsuading  and  reason,  but  little  sensible  of  the  charms  of  harmony, 
diicoTered  no  other  merit  in  versification  than  that  of  difficulties  overcome  ;  nor 
anything  more  than  a  formal  custom,  in  poetry,  invented  to  ease  the  memory,  and 
to  which  habit  alone  had  attributed  charms.  In  his  letters,  printed  at  the  end  of 
"  (Edipus,''  he  had  before  combated  the  opinions  of  the  same  poet,  who  regarded 
the  observance  of  the  three  iinitief  as  another  prejudice. 

About  the  same  time,  the  **  Henriade  *'  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
I*  League  :*'  an  imperfect  copy,  stolen  from  the  author,  was  clandestinely  printed, 
in  which  there  were  not  only  parts  omitted,  but  some  vacancies  were  supplied. 

Thus  France  was  at  length  possessed  of  an  epic  poem.  It  must  be  regretted, 
no  doubt,  that  Voltaire — the  fables  of  whose  trageaies  are  so  full  of  action,  who 
has  made  the  passions  speak  a  language  so  natural  and  so  true,  and  who  could 
pttint  them  so  effectually  as  well  by  analysing  their  sentiments  as  by  their  sudden 
ebullitions — should  not  have  displayed  in  the  '^  Henriade,"  those  talents  which 
never  before  were  combined  in  the  same  man  to  so  great  a  degree.  Yet,  a  subject 
so  well  known  and  so  recent,  gave  but  little  room  for  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
"^  gloomy  and  persecuting  spirit  of  fanaticism,  exercising  itself  on  subaltern 
characterft,  could  excite  little  more  than  horror.  The  chiefs  of  the  league  were 
animated  by  an  ambition  which  hypocrisy  debased.  The  hero  of  the  poem, 
gallant,  brave,  and  humane,  but  continually  subject  to  misfortune  which  alighted 
on  him  alone,  could  interest  only  by  his  courage  and  his  clemency.  Nor  was  it 
possible  that  the  unnatural  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  should  form  an  heroic  catas- 
trophe. 

put  though  the  ''  Henriade,"  in  pathos,  variety,  and  action,  be  inferior  to  those 
epic  poems  which  were  then  in  possession  of  universal  admiration,  yet  by  how 
>Bsny  new  beauties  was  this  inferiority  compensated?  Never  was  philosophy,  so 
profound  and  so  true,  embellished  by  verses  more  sublime  or  more  affecting. — 
^hat  other  poem  presents  to  us  characters  drawn  with  greater  strength  and  dig- 
nity, and  without  offence  to  historical  fact  ?  What  other  contains  morality  more 
pnre,  humanity  more  enlightened,  or  is  more  free  from  the  errors  of  preju^dice  and 
[  ^Igar  passion  ?  Whether  the  poet  causes  his  characters  to  act  or  speak,  whether 
^  be  paints  the  crimes  of  fanaticism,  or  the  charms  and  the  dangers  of  love,  whether 
he  transports  his  hearer  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  into  thaf  heaven  which  he  him- 
self created,  he  is  everywhere  a  philosopher,  and  is  everywhere  deeply  intent  on 
promoting  the  true  interests  of  the  human  race.  In  the  very  palace  of  fiction, 
^e  behold  truth  sublimely  rise,  and  always  painted  in  the  most  splendid  and 
purest  colours.   • 

The  ^  Henriade,'*  (Edipus,*'  and  **  Mariamne,*'  had  placed  Voltaire  much 
^ve  his  contemporaries ;  and  seemed  to  ^liecure  a  life  of  fame,  when  his  repose 
^>s  troubled  by  a  fatal  accident.  He  had  returned  a  satirical  answer  to  some 
^contemptuous  words  which  had  been  spoken  by  a  courtier,  who  revenged  himself  # 
^y  causing  Voltaire  to  be  insulted  by  his  servants  without  endangering  his  personal 
s^ty.  The  outrage  was  committed  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Sully,  where  he 
bad  dined  ;  nor  did  the  Duke  de  Sully  deign  to  show  any  resentment ;  being,  no 
<|oQbt,  persuaded  that  the  descendants  of  the  Franks  had  preserved  the  riirht  of 
life  and  death  over  the  Gauls.  Justice  remained  mute ;  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  had  caused  far  less  misdemeanours  to  be  punished  when  committed  against 
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one  of  its  own  subalternsi  imagined  nothing  was  due  to  an  undignified  citizen, 
aitboogh  tiie  greatest  man  of  literature  the  nation  possessed,  and  kept  silence. 

Voltaire  was  desirous  of  taking  those  means  to  rerenge  ofiended  honour  which 
the  Banners  of  modem  nations  na^e  authorisedi  but  which  their  laws  have  pro- 
scribed. The  Bastile,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  an  order  to  quit  Paris,  were 
the  punishment  of  his  first  step.  The  Cardinal  de  Fleui^  had  not  so  much  Pphcy 
as  even  to  denote  the  slightes  mark  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  aiifgressor.  Thus, 
when  men  are  unprotected  by  the  laws,  they  are  punished  by  arbitrary  power  for 
seeking  that  revenge,  which  the  want  of  protection  renders  legal,  and  which  is 
prescribed  as  necessary  to  the  principles  of  honour.  We  venture  to  believe  that 
the  rights  of  man  will  be  more  respected  in  our  times,  that  the  laws  will  not  re- 
main impotent  from  any  ridiculous  prejudice  of  birth,  and  that,  when  any  quarrel 
shall  happen  between  two  citizens,  no  minister  will  deprive  him  who  received  the 
first  offence  of  his  freedom. 

Voltaire  made  a  secret  journey  to  Paris,  but  to  no  effect.  He  there  met  with 
more  than  one  adversary,  who  disposed  at  pleasure  of  judicial  power  and  minis* 
terial  authority,  and  who  could  safely  effect  his  ruin.  He  buried  himself  in  re- 
tirement, and  disdained  longer  to  seek  revenge ;  or,  rather,  revenged  himself  by 
overwhelming  his  enemy  with  the  weight  of  his  increasing  hme;  and  forcing  him 
to  hear  the  name,  which  he  wished  to  degrade,  incessantly  repeated  with  accla- 
mation throughout  all  Europe. 

England  was  his  place  of  refuge.  Newton  was  no  more ;  but  his  spirit  was 
infused  into  his  countrymen,  whom  he  had  taught  to  trust  to  experiment  and  cal- 
culation only  in  the  study  of  nature.  Locke,  whose  death  was  likewise  recent,  had 
been  the  first  to  give  the  theory  of  the  human  understanding  founded  on  experi- 
ence, and  to  show  the  path  which  may  safely  be  followed  in  metaphysical  pursuits. 

In  France,  meantime,  the  men  of  most  understanding  were  labouring  to  substi- 
tute the  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  for  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Any 
thesis,  in  which  either  the  system  of  Copernicus  or  that  of  the  Vortices,  was  main- 
tained, was  a  victory  over  prejudice.  Innate  ideas,  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout,  were 
become  almost  an  article  of  iaith ;  though  they  had  at  first  been  supposed  heretical. 
Malebmnche,  whom  men  imagined  they  understood,  was  the  philosopher  in  fashion. 
He  was  supposed  a  freethinker  who  allowed  himself  to  regard  the  existence  of  the 
five  propositions,  in  the  unintelligible  book  of  *'  Jansenius,''  as  a  thing  in  which 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  was  not  concerned,  or  who  had  the  temerity  to 
read  '*  Bayle,"  without  the  permission  of  a  doctor  in  divinity. 

This  contrast  could  hot  but  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  ir6m  his  inftincy  shaken  off  prejudice ;  and  from  this  moment  he  felt  himself 
called  to  be  the  destroyer  of  prejudice  of  every  kind,  of  which  his  country  was 
the  slave. 

The  tragedy  of  <'  Brutus,''  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  journey  to  England. 

The  French  theatre  had  not,  since  Cinna,  breathed  the  haughty  accents  of  fi%e- 
dom  ;  and  they  had,  there,  been  smothered  by  those  of  revenge.  In  **'  Brutus," 
the  strength  of  Comeille  was  discovered  with  additional  pomp  and  Bplcndour, 
combined  with  that  simplicity  which  Comeille  wanted,  ana  the  miiform  ekgaace 
of  Racine.  Never  were  the  rights  of  an  oppressed  people  displayed  with  greater 
power,  eloquence,  and  even  precision,  than  in  the  second  seene  of  **  Brutus."  The 
fifth  act  is  equally  remarlmble  for  its  pathos.  The  poet  has  been  reproached  for 
having  made  love  a  part  of  a  subject  so  awful  and  terrible,  and  partioularly  love, 
which  is  deficient  in  interest ;  but,  had  the  motive  of  Titus  been  any  other  than 
love,  he  would  have  been  debased,  the  severity  of  Brutus  would  net  then  have  rent 
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i  ^Viearis  of  t\%e  spectator! ;  and,  had  love  been  rendered  too  pathetic,  it  would 
\  \iat«  Y»ef9k  lo  \>e  feared  that  love  would  have  destroyed  the  cause  of  liberty.  It 
\  im  titer  this  pie(»  hBd  been  aeted  that  Fontenelle  told  Voltaire,  **  He  did  not 
tek  Yits  genius  proper  for  tragedy,  and  that  his  style  was  too  bold,  pompous,  and 
splendid."*     ^'  If  so,''  replied  Voltaire,  **  I  will  go 4Md  read  your  pastomk/' 

He  supposed^  at  this  time,  he  might  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  Freneh  academy; 
nd  he  night  well  hare  been  thought  modest  to  have  waited  so  long.  Bothehad 
not  so  1IIU&  as  the  honour  of  dividing  the  votes  of  the  academiciiuis*  The  fat 
De  Bose  pronounced,  in  a  dictatorial  tone,  that  Voltaire  should  nerer  be  one  of 
dieir  disnifted  members. 

This  De  Bose,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  was  one  of  those  men  who,  with 
IHtle  mind  and  not  too  much  knowledge,  obtain  admission  among  men  of  rank  and 
power,  and  succeed  precisely  because  they  neither  hare  the  wit  to  inspire  fear, 
nor  to  humble  the  self-love  of  those  who  seek  the  reputation  of  patronising  men 
of  letters.  De  Bose  was  become  a  person  of  importance.  He  exercised  the  office 
of  inspector  of  new  publications ;  which  is  a  nsurpation  on  the  part  of  the  roagis- 
tmte  over  men  of  letters,  to  whom  the  avidity  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  have 
left  no  employments  but  those  whose  execution  requires  the  exertion  of  know- 
ledge and  talents. 

After  **  Brutus,''  Voltaire  wrote  the  **  Death  of  Cmar ;"  a  subject  which  had 
pre  Tiously  been  chosen  by  Shakspere,  some  scenes  of  whom  he  imitated  and  em- 
Mliahed.  The  tragedy  was  not  played  till  several  years  had  elapsed,  and  then  in 
a  college ;  he  durst  not  risk  a  piece  on  the  stage,  destitute  of  love  and  of  women, 
and  which  was  likewise  a  tragedy  in  three  acts :  for  it  is  not  the  most  trifling  in- 
novations which  excite  the  least  clamour  among  the  enemies  of  novelty ;  little  things 
neceasarily  impress  themselves  on  Kttle  minds.  Still,  however,  a  bold,  noble,  and 
fignratire,  yet  natural  style,  sentiments  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  the  freest  people 
on  earth,  and  that  force  and  grandeur  of  character  and  deep  thought,  which  pervade 
the  language  of  these  last  Romans,  could  not  but  be  felt  by  spectators  capable  of 
disoovering  such  merit,  and  men  whose  heuts  and  minds  were  related  to  these 
great  personages,  as  well  as  by  those  who  might  love  history,  and  such  young 
DUfids  as  in  the  course  of  education  bad  lately  been  occupied  by  similar  objects. 

The  **  Death  of  Cssar ''  was  not  allowed  to  be  printed :  the  republican  »enti- 
aents  it  contained  were  attributed  as  crimes  to  the  author.  This  was  a  ridiculous 
imputation;  each  ohareoter  spoke  his  own  language;  and  Brutus  was  not  more 
the  hero  than  Cesar ;  the  poet,  treating  an  historical  subject,  drew  his  portraits 
sfter  history,  with  strict  impartiality.  But,  under  the  government  of  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Fleory,  which  was  at  onee  tynuucaL  and  pusillanimous,  the  language  of 
slavery  alone  could  appear  to  be  innocent. 

Who  could,  at  present,  suppose  that  the  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Coovreor  coukl  have  been  made  a  subject  of  serions  persecution,  and  have  ob- 
liged Voltaire  to  quit  the  metropolis,  where  he  knew  that  absence  would  fortu« 
natdy  cause  all  things  to  be  forgotten,  and  even  the  frenzy  of  persecution  ?  It  is 
a  singular  fatality,  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  dramatic  art  has  been  carried  to 
the  Ittghest  degiee  of  perfection,  die  aotois,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for 
im  D<S>lesc  of  their  pleasures,  should  be  condenncd  by  religion,  and  shunned 
fcon  the  most  ridiculous  of  prejudices* 

These  prejudices- Voltaire  sttongly  opposed.  Indignant  to  behold  an  actress^ 
who  had  long  been  the  object  of  enthnsiastattapplause*  after  being  carried  off  by  a 
ni^fett  and  cruel  death,  deprived  of  theriahts  ofburial,  because  in  a  state  of  excom- 
tranieatioii,  he  loudly  reproached  a  frivolous  nation  which  with  cowardice  bent  the 
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neck  under  to  shameful  a  yoke,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  those  people  in  power 
who  peaceably  suffered  the  memory  of  her,  whom  they  had  so  much  admired,  to 
be  thus  insulted.  Though  nations  are  slow  to  correct  themselves,  they  still  suffer 
themselves  to  be  told  of  their  fiiults  with  patience.  But  the  priests,  whom  the 
parliaments  would  suffer  to  excommunicate  none  but  wiiards  and  players,  were 
irritated  to  see  a  poet  dare  to  dispute  the  half  of  their  empire,  and  the  people  in 
power  could  not  pardon  him  for  iiaring  proclaimed  their  unworthy  cowiu^ice. 

Voltaire  felt  that  some  great  theatrical  success  could  alone  secure  him  the  hearts 
of  the  public,  and  shield  him  from  the  attacks  of  fanaticism.  In  a  country  iii 
which  no  popular  power  exists,  each  class  has  some  point  at  which  to  rally,  and 
forms  itself  into  a  species  of  power.  A  dmmatic  author  is  under  the  protection  of 
those  societies  who  resort  to  Uie  theatre  for  amusement.  The  public,  by  applaud- 
ing allusions,  flatter  or  offend  the  vanity  of  men  in  office,  discourage  or  reanimate 
their  opponents,  and  cannot  for  this  reason  be  openly  defied.  Voltaire,  therefore, 
presented  his  **  Eriphile,*'  which  did  not  effect  his  purpose ;  but,  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  want  of  successs  and  delighted  with  the  subject  of  **  Zaire,'*  he 
finished  that  tragedy  in  eighteen  days,  and  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  stage 
four  months  after  "  Eriphile/' 

Its  success  surpassed  bis  hopes.  This  was  the  first  piece  in  which,  forsaking  the 
track  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  he  discovered  art,  style,  and  talents  entirely  his  own. 
Never  did  love  more  true,  or  more  impassioned,  draw  tears  more  sweet ;  never  did 
poet  before  so  depict  the  fury  of  jealousy  in  a  mind  so  simple,  so  affectionate,  and 
so  generous.  We  love  Orosmanes  at  the  very  moment  he  makes  us  shudder.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  painted  the  Christians,  whose  interference  disturb  so  sweet  a 
union — a  feeling  and  pious  woman  who  has  sacrificed  her  life  and  her  love  to  her 
God  ;  ^hile  the  man  who  believes  not  in  Christianity  weeps  for  Zaire,  whose  mind 
is  distracted  by  filial  affection,  and  who  is  the  willing  victim  of  a  superstitious  pre- 
judice which  forbids  her  to  love  a  man  of  a  different  sect.  This  is  the  masterpiece 
of  art.  Whoever  does  not  believe  in  the  Old  Testament,  discovers  in  Atnalia 
nothing  but  the  school  of  bigotry,  fidsehood,  and  murder ;  but  to  all  sects,  and  in 
all  countries,  "  Zaire ''  is  the  tragedy  of  the  feeling  and  the  innocent  heart. 

This  tragedy  was  followed  by  that  of  "  Adelaide  de  Gueschlin/'  which  had 
likewise  love  for  its  subject;  and  in  which,  as  in  <<  Zaire,"  French  heroes  and 
French  history  were  recited  in  beautiful  poet^,  so  as  to  increase  the  interest. 
But  it  was  the  patriotism  of  a  citizen  who  delighted  in  the  recollection  of  respected 
names  and  great  events,  and  not  the  patriotism  of  the  anti-chamber  which  has 
since  been  so  applauded  on  the  French  theatre. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  success  of  <*  Adelaide  '*  was  injured  by  the  <<  Temple  of 
Taste,''  in  which  charming  work  Voltaire  had  passed  sentence  on  the  writers  of 
the  past  age,  and  even  on  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Time  has  confirmed  all 
his  decisions,  which  each  then  appeared  sacrilegious.  In  observing  such  literary 
intolerance,  the  necessity,  under  which  every  writer  labours  who  wishes  to  live  in 
peace,  of  respecting  opinions  already  formed  of  the  merit  of  an  orator  or  a  poet, 
and  the  fury  with  which  the  public  pursues  those  who  dare  even  on  the  most  in- 
different subjects  to  think  differently  from  themselves,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
imagine  that  roan  is  intolerant  by  nature.  Wit,  reason,  and  genius,  cannot  always 
guard  us  against  this  misfortune.  There  are  few  men  who  have  not  some  secret 
idols,  the  worship  of  which  they  cannot  calmly  see  destroyed. 

Voltaire  had,  m  his  retirement,  conceived  the  happy  plan  of  bringing  his  nation 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy,  the  litemture,  the  opinions,  and  the  sects  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  efiect  which,  he  wrote  his  <'  Letters  on  the  English  Nation.''    Fontenelle 
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^ns  l^e  fi[nt  who  made  reason  and  philosophy  speak  an  agreeble  and  inviting 
language :  he  had  the  art  to  mingle  reflections,  sage,  delicate,  and  frequently  pro- 
found, with  the  sciences.     In  the  ''  Letters  of  Voltaire,"  we  discover  the  merit  of 
Foaienelle  with  more  taste,  simplicity,. boldness,  and  gaiety.     No  rooted  attach- 
ment to  the  errors  of  Descartes  mterfered  to  spread  a  shade  over,  and  to  disfiKore, 
truth.     He  poasessed  the  logic  and  pleasantry  of  the  '*  Lettres  Provinciales,''  but 
exercised  them  on  greater  subjects;  nor  were  they  injured  by  a  varnish  of 
monkish  devotion. 

This  work  was  the  era  of  a  revolution  in  France ;  it  gave  rise  to  a  taste  for  phi- 
losophy, and  English  hterature ;  it  interested  us  in  the  manners,  policy,  and 
commercial  knowledge  of  that  nation ;  and  it  brought  us  acquainted  with  the 
Enolish  language. 

(The  publication  of  these  letters  excited  persecution,  the  bitterness  of  which,  to 
read  them  at  present,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  :  but  innate  ideas  were  opposed 
^  in  them,  and  our  doctors  of  that  day  believed,  if  there  were  no  innate  ideas,  there 
would  be  no  sufficiently  marked  characters  to  distinguish  between  the  souls  of 
men  and  of  brutes.  Beside,  it  was  there  maintained,  after  Locke,  that  there  was 
no  strict  proof  that  God  had  not  the  power,  if  he  had  the  will,  to  impart  to  matter 
the  faculty  of  thinking.  This  was  to  infringe  on  the  privilege  of  the  divines,  who 
pretended  to  know  accurately  and  exactly,  they  and  tney  alone,  all  that  God  has 
thought,  and  all  that  he  could  do,  or  has  done^  since,  and  even  before,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

In  fine,  Voltaire  criticised  some  passages  of  the  ''  Thoughts  of  Pascal  :**  a  work 
which  the  Jesuits,  in  their  own  despite,  were  obliged  to  respect  as  much  as  the 
works  of  St.  Augustin.  It  gave  scandalous  offence  to  see  a  poet — nay,  more,  a 
layman— dare  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Pascal.  It  appeared  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
only  defender  of  the  Christian  religion,  who,  among  the  fiEkshionable  world,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  great  man.  It  was  to  attack  religion  itself:  and  how  much 
would  the  proofs  of  religion  be  weakened,  should  the  mathematician  Pascal,  who 
had  openly  devoted  himself  to  its  defence,  be  convicted  of  having  often  reasoned  ill  ? 

The  clergy  demanded  that  the  "  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,''  should  be 
suppressed  ;  and  they  were  90,  by  an  arret  of  council.  These  arrets  were  given, 
without  examination,  as  a  kind  of  retribution,  for  the  subsidy  which  government 
obtained  from  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy :  and  as  a  reward  for  the  facility  with 
which  they  were  granted,  the  parliament  burnt  the  book,  according  to  a  custom 
fi»rmerly  invented  by  Tiberius,  and  rendered  ridiculous  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  But  there  are  certain  people  for  whom  the  experience  of  three  ages 
are  necessary,  before  they  can  begin  to  perceive  absurdity. 

So  much  pf'rsecution,  exercised  at  the  very  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Abb^ 
Paris  and  those  of  Father  Girard  were  acting,  loaded  the  two  persecuting  parties 
with  ridicule  and  opprobrium.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  unite  against  a 
man  who  daringly  preached  reason ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  order  informations 
to  be  issued  against  the  author  of  the  **  Letters."  The  keeper  of  the  seals  banished 
Voltaire,  who,  being  at  that  time  absent,  received  early  information,  and  avoided 
the  people  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile ;  rather  choosing  to  com- 
bat at  a  distance,  and  where  he  could  be  in  safety.  His  friends  proved  that  he 
had  not  forfeited  his  promise,  not  to  publish  his  "  Letters**  in  France ;  and  that 
they  bad  made  their  appearance  from  the  treachery  of  a  bookbinder.  Fortunately, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  had  more  zeal  for  his  authority  than  for  religion,  and  was 
much  more  of  a  minister  than  of  a  devotee.  The  storm  was  hushed,  and  Voltaire 
had  permission  to  return  to  Paris. 
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Thia  calm  was  bat  of  momentary  duration.  The  epiatle  to  Urania,  which, 
till  then,  had  been  kept  in  secret,  was  printed ;  and  Voltaire,  to  escape  a  new 
persecution,  was  obliged  to  disavow  and  attribute  it  to  the  Abb^  de  Chaalien, 
who  had  been  dead  several  years.  The  imputation  did  the  abb^  honour  as  a 
poet,  without  iojuring  his  fame  as  a  Christian. 

The  necessity  ot  falsehood,  in  disavowing  a  work,  is  an  act  of  extremity,  alike 
repugnant  to  conscience  and  to  dignity  of  character ;  but  the  crimria  in  the  injua* 
tice  of  those  men  who  render  such  a  disavowal  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
author. 

We  do  not,  however,  disculpate  Voltaire,  for  having  attributed  his  work  to 
the  abb^  de  Chaulieu,  but  such  an  imputation  is  in  itself  indifferent,  and  a  mere 
act  of  pleasantry ;  it  is  affording  an  excuse  to  people  in  power  who  aie  disposed 
to  be  indulgent  without  daring  to  confess  themselves  so,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  may  repel  such  persecutors  as  are  over-serious  in  their  zeal. 

llie  indiscretion  with  which  some  of  the  friends  of  Voltaire  repeated  frag- 
ments from  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  was  the  cause  of  a  new  persecution.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  threatened  to  confine  the  poet  in  the  worst  and  deepest  of 
dungeons,  if  any  part  of  the  poem  made  its  appearance.  Remembering  the  long 
space  of  time  during  which  such  subaltern  tyrants,  inflated  by  momentary  power, 
have  dared  to  hold  similar  language  to  men  who  have  been  the  glory  of  their 
country  and  their  age,  the  sensations  of  contempt  rise  in  us  and  smother  those 
of  indignation.  The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  are  now  both  in  the  grave ; 
but  the  name  of  the  oppressed  will  be  borne,  on  the  wings  of  fame,  to  future 
ages,  and  smgly  preserved  from  oblivion ;  while  eternal  shame  will  pursue  the 
memory  of  his  cowardly  persecutors. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  much  conversation  concerning  a  man  who  had 
been  arrested  by  a  supposed  forged  lettre  de  cachet,  Voltaire  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  police,  Herault,  what  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
should  fabricate  false  leltres  de  cachet.  "  They  will  be  hanged.''  "  That  will 
be  but  doing  right :  let  us  hope  the  time  will  come  when  those  who  sign  the 
true  will  be  served  in  the  same  way.'' 

Wearied  by  so  much  persecution,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  to  change  his 
mode  of  life ;  to  effect  which,  fortune  secured  him  the  means.  The  fortune 
which  descended  to  him  from  his  father  and  his  brother  was  ample,  and  had 
been  increased  by  the  London  edition  of  the  '*  Henriade,"  and  fortunate  specu- 
lations in  the  public  funds.  Thus,  to  the  advantage  of  possessing  wealth,  which 
ascertained  independence,  he  added  that  of  being  indebted  for  it  to  himself.  The 
use  he  madeof  riches  might  prevail  on  envy  itself  to  pardon  him  their  acquirement. 

Much  of  hb  wealth  was  expended  ui  aiding  men  of  letters,  and  in  encourag- 
ing such  youth  as  he  thought  discovered  the  seeds  of  genius.  This,  in  particular, 
was  the  application  he  made  of  the  trifling  profits  he  derived  from  his  works  and 
his  theatriod  productions,  when  he  did  not  make  a  free  gift  of  the  latter  to  the 
comedians.  Yet  never  was  author  more  cruelly  accused  of  injuries  done  to  his 
booksellers ;  but  the  vdiole  swarm  of  literary  insects  were  at  their  command, 
and  were  themselves  anxious  to  decry  the  conduct  of  a  man  whose  works  they 
were  conscious  they  could  not  brinsr  into  disrepute.  But  proofs  of  the  falsehood 
of  these  imputations,  as  well  as  the  favours  heaped  by  Voltaire  on  some  of  his 
detractors,  still  subsist ;  nor  can  we  remember  these  proofs  without  a  sigh,  at  the 
fhisfbrtune  of  genius  thus  condemned  to  suffer,  and  at  that  shameful  facility 
men  have  to  credit  whatever  can  relieve  them  fh>m  the  necessity  of  admiring. 
Such  sighs  are  the  melancholy  retribution  of  fame. 
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Having  no  moTe  need,  for  the  security  of  his  fortune,  to  court  patronage,  solicit 
pbcesy  or  to  traffic  with  booksellers,  Voltaire  renounced  all  residenoe  at  the  capi- 
tal. Previously  to  the  administration  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  and  his  journey  to 
Eng^dy  his  intercourse  had  been  among  people  of  the  first  fashion.  Princes 
and  nobles,  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  ai&irs,  people  of  fashion  and  women 
most  in  vogue,  were  courted  by  him  and  were  equally  desirous  of  his  company. 
He  was  every  where  received  with  pleasure  and,  welcome,  but  he  everywhere  in* 
tpired  envy  and  fear.  Superior,  in  genius,  he  was  even  more  so  in  the  wit  of  con- 
Teraation,  into  which  he  infiised  whatever  can  render  frivolity  amiable,  and  at  the 
same  time  interspersed  traits  of  a  more  elevated  nature.  Born  with  the  talent  of 
humour,  his  repartees  were  often  repeated  ;  nor  was  tliere  any  want  of  a.2  appli- 
cation 6f  the  word  malignant  to  what  was  no  more  than  the  decision  of  the  under- 
standing rendered  acute  by  native  wit. 

On  his  return  from  England,  he  felt  that  in  society,  where  men  assemble  from 
motives  of  vanity  and  self-love,  he  should  meet  but  with  few  friends.  He,  therefore, 
though  he  did  not  quarrel  with  such  societies,  frequented  them  less.  The  taste  he 
had  acquired  for  magnificeiire)  grandeur,  and  whatev^  is  uncommon  and  splendid, 
had  become  habitual,  and  he  prfserved  it  even  in  retirement.  By  tliis  taste  his 
works  were  often  embellished,  and  it  occasionally  influenced  his  judgment.  On 
his  return  to  his  country,  he  confined  himself  to  live  familiarly  with  only  a  few 
friends.  He  iiad  lost  M.  de  G^nonville  and  M.  de  Maisons,  but  he  stilt  possessed 
M.  d'Argeutal,  who,  during  his  long  life,  preserved  sensations  of  afiection  and 
admiration  for  Voltaire,  and  who  was  rewarded  by  his  friendship  and  his  confi-^ 
deoce.  Madame  Forment  and  Madame  Cideville  were  likewise  his  friends,  and 
the  confidants  of  his  works  and  his  projects. 

But  about  the  time  when  he  suffered  such  various  persecution,  friendship,  still 
more  tender,  afforded  him  consolation,  and  increased  his  love  of  retirement.  The 
Marchioness  de  Ch4telet  was,  like  him,  passionately  enamoured  of  study  and  lame, 
at  well  as  of  philosophy ;  but  it  wan  of  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  sprint^  up  in 
the  strong  and  free  mind.  She  had  studied  metaphysics  and  geometry  sufficiently 
to  analyse  Leibnitz,  and  translate  Newton.  She  cultivated  the  arts ;  but  not  undis- 
tinguishingiy — not  so  as  to  prefer  them  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  man. 
Superior  to  prejudice,  as  well  from  strength  of  character  as  from  reason,  she  had 
oot  the  weakness  to  conceal  how  much  prejudice  was  despised  by  her.  Indulging 
io  the  trifling  amusements  of  her  sex,  rank,  and  age,  she  yet  could  contemn  and 
abandon  them  without  regret  in  flavour  of  retirement,  labour,  and  friendship.  Her 
SQperionty. excited  the  jealousy  of  women,  and  even  of  meat  of  the  men,  with  whom 
she  oeoessarily  associated.  Yet  khe  could  pardon  their  envy  without  an  effort. 
Sach  was  the  friend  that  Voltaire  seiected  with  whom  to  pass  his  days ;  which 
were  ever  consecrated  to  works  of  genius,  and  embellished  by  mutual  friendship. 
She  retired  with  Voltaire  to  Cirey,  oa  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  interrupted  and  varied  by  an  occa- 
•kmal  Quarrel.  At  Cirey,  Voltaire  wrote  several  of  his  plays — **  Alsire,''  **  Ma- 
honet/'  **  M^rope,''  and  otben ;  and  he  collected  materials  for  the  <<  Essai  sur 
lea  Mcenrs  et  VEapnt  des  Nations,"  wliicb,  vrith  all  its  defects,  is  one  of  his  best 
wocka.  Hera  also  he  finished  his  *«  PuceHe,''  whibh  he  had  commenced  some 
lime  before.  '  Several  fragnsents  of  it  had  been  drealated  befbre  he  left  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  1736,  duriag  his  residence  at  Otrey,  that  a  correspondence 
commenced  between  Prince  Fr^lerick,  the  son  of  Frederick  William,  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Voltaire ;  it  began  by  Frederick  writing  to  him  to  express  his  admira- 
tion, and  to  solicit  the  fevour  of  Voltaire's  literary  counsel.  Voltaire's  residence  at 
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Girey  was  not  interrupted.  He  visited  Paris,  and  also  on  several  occasions  left 
France,  but  his  movements  are  not  easily  traced.  Voltaire  was  at  Brussels  with 
IJadame  du  ChiUelet,  in  1740,  when  Frederick  William  died,  and  he  soon  received 
an  invitation,  from  his  successor,  Frederick,  to  visit  him.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  King  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  took  place  at  a  small  chateau  near  Cleves,  and 
is  described  by  Voltaire  in  his  amusinff  Memoires.  When  Frederick  was  prince- 
royal,  he  bad  written  a  treatise  entitled  '*  Anti-Machiavel,''  which  he  sent  to  Vol- 
taire, who  was  then  at  Brussels,  to  correct  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had  given 
it  to  a  Dutch  bookseller ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Frederick,  seeing  what  his  poli- 
tical schemes  were,  and  anticipating,  as  he  says,  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  he  sug- 
gested to  his  majesty  that  this  was  not  precisely  the  time  for  the  *'  Anti-Machia- 
vel''  to  appear,  and  he  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  stop  the  publication,  for 
which  puipose  he  visited  Holland.  But  the  bookseller's  demands  were  high ;  and 
the  king,  who  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money,  and  was  at  least  not  sorry  to 
see  his  work  printed,  preferred  having  it  published  for  nothing  to  paymg  anything 
in  order  to  stop  the  publication.  While  Voltaire  was  in  Holland,  the  £mperor 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  campaigns. 
Voltaire  visited  him  at  Berlin,  but  on  Frederick's  settmg  out  for  Silesia,  he  return- 
ed to  Brussels.  From  Brussels  be  went  to  Lille,  where  his  tragedy  of  <'  Maho* 
met*'  was  acted  (1741)  ;  but  though  he  had  at  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Fleury  to  have  it  acted  at  Paris,  the  representation  was  prevented  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  zealots,  who  saw  or  aflfected  to  see  in  it  an  irreligious  ten- 
dency.   **  Mahomet "  was  not  acted  at  Paris  till  1751. 

At  this  time  Voltaire  was  selected  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
oT  Prussia,  and  he  executed  his  commission  better  than  most  diplomatists ;  but  he 
was  left  without  his  reward.  The  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  was  vexed  that  all  Vol- 
taire's letters  from  Berlin  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Madame  du  Ch&telet, 
instead  of  her  own :  she  revenged  heiself  by  causing  the  dismissal  of  M.  Amelot, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  received  his  instructions  : 
and  Voltaire's  hopes  were  thus  disappointed. 

The  mistress  herself  was  soon  dismissed ;  and  on  her  death,  which  followed 
shortly  after,  it  was  necessary  for  Louis  to  have  a  new  favourite, and  Mademoiselle 
Poisson,  subsequently  known  as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  filled  the  vacant  place. 
Voltaire  was  already  acquainted  with  her,  and,  as  he  says,  was  in  her  confiaence. 
Through  her  interest,  he  was  made  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Academy,  in 
the  place  of  Bouhier  ( 1 746) ;  and  he  was  also  appointed  historiographer  of  France, 
and  received  the  place  of  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  roi.  '*  I  con- 
cluded," says  Voltaire, ''  that  to  make  the  smallest  fortune,  it  was  better  to  say 
four  words  to  the  mistress  of  a  king  than  to  write  a  hundred  volumes." 

During  their  residence  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  aud  Madame  du  Ch&telet  occasionally 
visited  King  Stanislaus  at  his  little  court  of  Luneville,  which  Voltaire  has  sketched 
in  his  usual  happy  way.  Here  Madame  du  Ch&telet  fell  violently  in  love  with 
M.  de  St.  Lambert.  The  intrigue  was  discovered,  and  she  died  in  child-bed  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  After  her  death,  her  husband  opened  a  ring  concealing  a  por- 
trait which  had  once  been  his  own,  Voltaire  knew  that  he  had  replaced  the  ouke 
of  Richelieu,  and  he  had  now  the  mortification  to  see  that  St.  Lambert  had  re- 
placed him.  ''  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  said  to  the  unhappy  husband,  *'  this  is 
a  discovery  which  does  no  honour  to  either  of  us." 

Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  literary  labours.  King  Frederick, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  induce  him  to  visit  Prussia  during  the  lifetime  of  Madame 
du  Ch&ielet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  after  some  hesitation  Voltaire  went  to 
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him  in  1 7 50.  He  had  apartments  assigned  to  him  at  Potsdam ,  a  pension  of  20,000 
fraocs,  a  chainherlaio^s  gold  key,  and  a  cross  of  merit.  His  duties  were  to  correct 
his  majesty's  writings,  which  was  rather  an  irksome  occupation.  The  professions 
of  Frederick  were  not  sincere ;  and  Voltaire  could  not  always  prevent  expressions 
escaping  him  which  were  reported  to  the  king,  and  were  far  from  complimentary. 
To  correct  Frederick's  French  yerses  without  laughing  at  them  was  impossible. 
The  history  of  his  residence  in  Prussia  is  briefly  sketched  in  Voltaire's  *'  M^moires." 
Voltaire  at  last  got  away,  **  with  a  promise,",  as  he  says, ''  to  return,  and  the  firm 
resolation  never  to  see  him  again  i"  his  residence  in  Prussia  was  three  years.  On 
Itis  return,  an  odd  adventure  befel  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  arrested  by  a  person 
named  Freytag,  the  resident  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Frankfort,  who  demanded  of 
him,  in  his  barbarous  French, "  Tosuvre  de  poeshie"  of  the  king  his  master.  A  few 
copies  of  this  precious  volume  of  Frederick's  poetry  had  been  printed  privately  and 
distributed  by  the  king  among  his  favourites ;  Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one. 
The  poetry  had  been  left  behind  at  Leipzig,  and  Voltaire  was  obliged  to  wait  at 
Fnnkfort  till  it  came,  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  resident.  Frederick  proba- 
bly feared  that  Voltaire  would  make  some  use  of  the  book  of  poetry  to  his  preju- 
dice, as  it  contained  many  satirical  reflections  on  crowned  heads  and  other  persons. 
Even  after  the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voltaire  and  his  niece  Madame  Denis,  who 
had  joined  him  at  Frankfort,  were  detained  by  Freytag  on  some  miserable  pre- 
texts, and  kept  prisoners  in  an  hotel  for  twelve  days.  He  was  robbed  of  part  of 
bis  property,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  detention.  At  last,  orders 
eame  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  and  his  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey 
to  Mayence.  It  was  not  loos  after  this  adventure  of  Frankfort,  while  the  memory 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  was  fresh,  that 
Voltaire  wrote  those  "  Memoires  "  which  afBx  infamy  on  the  name  of  Frederick. 

After  a  short  time,  Voltaire  fixed  himself  at  Colmar  for  a  few  months  (1754), 
while  Madame  Denis  was  at  Paria  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  could 
lafely  return  there.  A  new  trouble  now  betel  him.  A  Dutch  bookseller  had  ob- 
tained in  some  way  an  unfinished  MS.  of  the  '*  Essai  sur  les  Mosurs  et  I'Fsprit 
des  Nations,"  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  '*  Abr^g^  d'Histoire  Universelle, 
par  M.  Voltaire."  The  Dutch  publisher  had  suppressed  some  parts  of  the  work, 
which  made  it  appear  an  attack  on  crowned  heads  and  priests.  However,  Vol* 
taire  got  the  genume  MS.  from  Paris,  and  showed  that  the  passages  had  been 
suppressed  with  a  malignant  design  to  injure  him. 

At  length,  wearied  with  his  rambling,  unsettled  life,  after  spending  a  few  years 
in  the  territory  of  Lausanne  and  in  that  of  Geneva,  he  bought  an  estate  at  Tourney 
and  another  at  Ferney,  both  in  the  Pays  des  Gex,  and  he  finally  settled  at  Femey, 
where  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  rebuilt  the  house,  laid  out 
gardens,  kept  a  good  table,  and  had  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  his  retirement  of  Femey,  removed  from  illusion,  and  whatever  could  excite 
momentary  or  personal  passion,  we  shall  aee  him  yield  entirely  to  his  prevailing 
and  incessant  love  of  fame,  to  the  still  more  potent  necessity  his  mind  felt  of  being 
productive,  and  to  his  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  prejudice,  which  was  indeed  the 
most  powerfol  and  active  of  all  the  sensations  he  felt.  This  peaceful  life,  seldom 
disturbed,  and  then  by  the  threats  of  persecution,  rather  than  persecution  itself, 
we  shall  see  adorned  not  only,  like  his  youth,  by  the  exercise  of  private  benevo- 
lence— ^a  quality  common  to  all  men  whose  hearts  have  not  been  hardened  and 
minds  corrupted  by  misfortune  or  vanity — but  by  those  acts  of  enlightened  and 
bo'.d  benevolence,  which,  while  they  relieve  the  sufferings  of  certain  individuals, 
are  of  service  to  tlie  whole  human  race. 
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The  first  work  he  sent  from  his  retrent  was  the ''  Orphan  of  China/*  a  tragedy 
written  during  his  residence  in  Alsatia,  at  a  time  when  he  hoped  he  might  have 
been  allowed  to  live  at  Paris,  and  was  desirous  of  theatrical  success  to  secure  his 
friends  and  impose  silence  on  his  foes. 

This  play  is  the  triumph  of  Tirtue  o?er  power,  and  of  the  laws  over  arms.  Till 
then,  Mahomet  excepted,  no  poet  had  successfully  made  one  of  these  men,  whose 
lame  appears  awful,  and  whose  characters  present  the  picture  of  extraordinary 
strength  of  soul,  in  love  without  degradation.  Voltaire  a  second  time  conquered 
this  difficulty :  the  love  of  Gengis  Khan  is  interesting  in  despite  of  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  his  character,  bmuse  it  is  true  and  impassioned,  because  it  wrests 
from  him  a  confession  of  the  vacancy  his  heart  felt  amid  all  his  power,  and  be- 
cause he  at  last  sacrifices  his  love  of  fiune,  and  his  thirst  of  conquest  to  the  charms, 
before  unknown  to  him,  of  pacific  virtues. 

The  repose  of  Voluure  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  publication  of  the  **  Maid  of 
Orleans.*^  This  poem,  in  which  licentiousness  and  philosophy  are  combined,  and 
truth  assumes  the  mask  of  satiric  and  voluptuous  numour,  was  begun  about  the 
year  1730,  but  had  never  been  finished.  The  author  had  entrusted  what  he  had 
written  of  it  only  to  a  few  friends,  and  to  some  princes.  The  mmour  of  its  exist- 
ence had  brought  down  menaces  on  him ;  and,  by  not  finbhing  it,  he  took  the  surest 
means  to  avoid  the  dangerous  temptation  of  making  it  public.  Copies  unfortunately 
got  abroad,  one  of  which  fell  into  inimical  and  selfish  hands,  and  the  work  appeared 
not  only  with  such  defects  as  the  author  had  left,  but  with  lines  added  by  the  edi* 
tors  full  of  grossness  and  ill-taste,  and  with  satiric  traits  which  might  endanger 
the  safety  of  Voltaire.  The  desire  of  gain,  the  pleasure  of  attributing  their  own 
wretched  verses  to  a  great  poet,  and  the  more  malignant  pleasure  of  exposing  him 
to  persecution,  were  the  motives  of  this  act  of  infidelity,  the  honour  of  which  was 
divided  between  La  Beaumelle  and  the  ex-Capudiin  Maobert. 

They  succeeded  only  so  fiir  as  to  trouble  that  repose  for  a  moment  which  they 
wished  to  destroy.  His  friends  evaded  the  persecution,  by  proving  the  work  to 
be  spurious,  and  the  hatred  of  the  editors  served  him  whom  it  meant  to  wound. 

Tnis,  however,  obliged  Voltaire  to  finish  the  poem,  and  present  a  work  to  the 
world,  at  which  the  author  of  Mahomet  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  need  not  blush. 
The  work  excited  lively  feelings  of  enthusiasm  in  a  numerous  class  of  readers, 
while  the  foes  of  Voltaire  afiected  to  decry  it  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  and 
almost  as  a  blemish  on  the  writings  and  the  life  of  a  poet. 

But,  if  it  be  useful  to  render  superstition  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  men  addicted 
to  voluptuousness,  and  by  the  very  weakness  which  hurries  them  into  dissipation 
destined  some  time  to  become  the  unfortunate  victims  or  the  dangerous  tools  of 
this  vile  tyrant  of  men,  if  afiectation  of  austerity  in  manners,  if  the  excessive  value 
attached  to  their  purity,  be  serviceable  only  to  hypocrites,  who  wearing  the  mask 
of  chastity,  may  neglect  every  pther  virtue,  and  cast  a  sacred  veil  over  the  most 
pernicious  vices  of  society,  such  as  intolerance  and  persecution,  we  shall  then 
only  behold  in  the  author  of  Uie  *'  Maid  of  Orleans ''  the  foe  of  hypocrisy  and 
superstition. 

Two  works,  very  different  in  themselves,  appeared  at  the  same  epoch ;  the  poem 
on  **  Natural  Law,"  and  the  poem  of  the  '*  beslruction  of  Dsbon.''  To  display 
morals,  the  principles  of  which  reason  teaches  all  men,  which  are  sanctioned  by 
their  hearts,  and  which  remorse  informs  them  it  is  their  duty  to  practise ;  to  show 
thHt  these  are  the  principles  which  God,  the  common  father  of  men,  alone  could 
impart,  since  they  alone  are  uniform ;  to  prove  that  the  duty  of  individuals  is 
mutually  to  pardon  their  mistakes,  and  that  of  sovereigns  to  prevent  the  pernicious 
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tendencyof  those  vain  opinions  which  laaatidsin  and  hypocrisy  support,  by  wisely 
tnating  them  ail  with  indiffdrenoe;  such  is  the  purport  of  the  poem  on  *<  Natu- 
nd  Law." 

This  work,  the  finest  which  man  ever  consecrated  to  the  Deity,  eicited  the  anger 
of  the  devotees,  who  called  it  the  poem  of  natural  religion ;  though  religion  is  only 
mentioned  in  order  to  oppose  intoleranoe.  It  was  burnt  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  began  to  terrified,  as  well  at  the  progress  of  reason  as  at  that  of  Molinism. 
Under  the  conduct,  at  this  period,  of  men  who  were  either  blinded  by  pride  or  false 
policy,  it  imagined  it  would  be  more  easy  to  impede  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, than  to  merit  the  applause  of  the  enlightened .  It  felt  uot  the  want  itself  had 
of  the  good  opinion  of  the  public ;  it  misoonstraed  those  who  were  to  be  its  guides, 
and  declared  itself  the  enemy  of  men  of  letters,  at  that  precise  moment  whenUie  suf« 
frage  of  these  men  in  France,  and  even  overall  Europe,  began  to  acquire  influence. 

However,  the  poem  of  Voltaire,  which  has  since  been  commented  on  in  various 
celebrated  books,  is  still  that  in  which  the  connection  between  morality  and  the 
being  of  a  God  is  most  clearly  demonstrated.  Thirty  years  later,  and  the  book 
which  was  burnt  as  impious  would  almost  have  appeared  a  work  of  religion. 

In  the  poem  on  the  **  Destruction  of  Lisbon,''  Voltaire  indulged  those  senti- 
ments of  terror  and  melancholy  which  this  dreadful  accident  inspired.  He  led 
tlie  tranquil  sect  of  optimists  amid  these  fearful  ruins,  combated  their  cold  and 
poerile  doctrine  with  the  indignation  of  a  philosopher  deeply  sensible  of  the  suf- 
nriogs  of  mankind,  exposed  the  difficulties  on  the  origin  or  evil  in  their  full  force, 
and  avowed  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  solved  by  man. 

This  poem,  in  which  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty  the  mind  of  Voltaire,  warmed 
by  a  love  of  humanity,  displays  all  the  strength  and  iire  of  youth,  was  not  the  onlv 
work  in  which  he  opposed  optimism.  He  published  **  Candide,"  the  first  of  phi- 
losophic romances ;  which  species  of  writing  he  brought  from  England,  and  added 
to  its  perfection.  It  is  a  kind  of  composition  which  appears  easy  of  execution, 
but  it  requires  an  uncommon  talent ;  that  of  expressing  by  a  jest,  a  flight  of  the 
&ocy,  or  by  the  incidents  of  the  romance,  the  result  of  profound  philosophy, 
without  ceasing  to  be  natural,  pleasing,  and  accurate.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
select  such  effects  as  need  neither  development  nor  proof,  and  at  once  to  avoid 
commonplace  unwortliy  of  repetition,  and  abstraction  which  is  too  deep  or  too 
new,  and  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  multitude  :  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  be, 
withoat  appearing  to  be,  a  philosopher. 

"  Candide ''  was  soon  followed  by  a  free  translation  of  the  "  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,''  and  a  part  of  the  "  Song  of  Solomon." 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  been  persuaded  that  it  would  be  profoundly  politic 
for  her  to  assume  the  mask  of  devotion,  by  which  she  might  shield  herself  from  the 
scruples  and  inconstancy  of  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  calm  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  She  wished  to  make  Voltaire  an  actor  in  this  farce.  The  Duke  de  la 
Valiere  proposed  to  him  to  translate  the  **  Psalms/'  the  book  of  '*  Proverbs," 
**  Solomon's  Seng,"  and  the  "  Ecclesiastes."  The  edition  was  to  have  been  printed 
at  the  Louvre,  and  the  author  to  have  returned  to  Paris  under  the  protection  of  the 
religiooa  favourite,  fiut  Voltaire  could  not  act  the  hypocrite,  not  even  to  be  made 
a  cttdimil,  some  hopes  of  which  were  given  him  about  this  time.  Such  proposals 
generally  came  too  late ;  and  were  they  made  in  time,  the  policy  of  them  would  not 
be  very  certain.  He  who  must  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  might  become  a  still  more 
dangerous  ally.  Let  us  suppose  Calvin  or  Luther  called  to  the  purple,  when  they 
might  have  accepted  the  dignity  without  disgrace,  and  let  us  imagine  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence.    The  baubles  of  vanity  do  not  satiate  souls  impelled 
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by  the  ambition  of  reigning  oyer  the  minds  of  men  :  they  do  but  supply  new 
arms,  • 

Voltaire,  however,  was  tempted  to  make  essays  in  translation ;  not  to  recover 
his  religious. repute,  but  to  exercise  himself  in  another  species  of  composition. 
When  they  appeared,  the  devout  imagined  he  only  had  intended  to  parody  that 
which  he  had  translated,  and  exclaimed  it  was  shameful.  They  did  not  imagine 
,  that  Voltaire  had  softened  and  purified  the  text ;  that  his  '*  Ecclesiastes ''  had  less 
of  the  doctrine  of  materialism  than  the  original ;  and  that  his  '^  Song  of  Songs  " 
was  less  indecent  than  the  sacred  text.  These  works  were  therefore  once  more 
burnt,  for  which  Voltaire  avenged  himself  by  a  satiric  and  humorous  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  at  the  hypocrisy  of  morals,  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  modem 
nations  of  Europe,  which  has  contributed  more  than  is  imagined  to  destroy  that 
energy  of  character  by  which  the  ancients  were  distinguished. 

In  1757,  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  actually  made  under  his  own  inspection, 
was  printed.  He  revised  it  with  rigorous  attention,  selected  some  of  his  numer- 
ous fugitive  pieces  with  severity,  but  with  judgment,  and  added  his  immortal 
*'  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations.'' 

Voltaire  had  long  complained  that  among  the  modems,  especially,  the  history  of 
a  country  was  that  of  its  Kings,  or  its  chiefs ;  that  it  spoke  only  of  wars,  treaties, 
and  civil  commotions ;  and  that  the  history  of  morals,  arts,  sciences,  legislation,  and 
political  government,  had  been  almost  forgotten.  Those  very  ancients  in  whose 
writings  we  find  most  of  morals,  and  internal  politics,  have  only  in  general  added 
to  the  history  of  wars,  that  of  popular  fiictions.  We  imagine,  while  we  read  such 
historians,  that  the  human  race  was  created  only  to  exhibit  the  political  pr  military 
talents  of  a  few  individuals ;  and  that  the  object  of  society  is  not  the  happiness  of . 
the  species,  but  the  pleasure  of  having  revolutions  to  read,  or  to  relate. 

Voltaire  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  which  should  contain  all  that  was  most 
important  for  men  to  know;  such  as  the  effects  produced  on  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  nations,  their  prejudices,  knowledge,  virtues,  and  vices,  and  the  customs 
and  the  arts  of  different  ages. 

He  chose  the  period  firom  Charlemagne  to  the  present  century ;  but,  not  con- 
fining himself  solely  to  European  nations,  he  interested  and  instructed  the  reader 
by  an  abridged  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  revolu- 
tions they  had  undergone,  and  the  opinions  by  which  they  had  been  governed. 

It  was  to  reconcile  Madame  du  Ch&telet  to  the  study  of  history,  that  be  under- 
took this  immense  labour,  which  obliged  him  to  read  books  of  emdition,  such  as 
would  have  been  supposed  incompatible  with  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
activity  of  his  mind.  The  supposition  that  he  should  serve  the  human  race  sup- 
ported him,  and  erudition  was  not  dull  to  a  man  who,  having  the  sagacity  to  de- 
tect and  amuse  himself  with ihe  ridiculous,  found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  this 
in  the  speculative  or  practical  doctrines  of  our  ancestors ;  and  in  the  follies  of 
those  who  have  transmitted  or  commented  on  them,  while  admiring  them  either 
with  sincerity  or  hypocrisy  equally  laughable. 

Such  a  work  could  please  none  but  philosophers.  It  was  accused  of  being  fri- 
volous, because  it  was  clear,  and  read  without  labour ;  and  of  being  inaccurate, 
because  there  are  some  errors  of  names  and  dates  discoverable  in  it,  which  in 
themselves  are  things  absolutely  indifferent.  Yet  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  very 
reproaches  of  his  bitterest  critics,  that,  in  a  history  so  extensive,  no  writer  was  ever 
more  exact.  He  was  often  taxed  with  partiality,  because  he  exclaimed  against  those 
prejudices  which  pusillanimity  or  meanness  had  too  long  respe<!ted ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  show  that,  far  from  exaggerating  the  crimes  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  he  has  rather 
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diminished  their  number,  and  softened  their  atrocity.  In  fine,  it  was  taker  aroisi 
that,  ill  a  picture  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  man,  he  has  sometimes  indulged 
in  strokes  of  pleasantry ;  and  that  be  has  not  always  spoken  seriously  of  human 
extravagance ;  as  if  that  which  is  often  dangerous,  ceasect  therefore  to  be  absurd. 

This  woiic  placed  Voltaire  in  the  class  of  original  historians ;  and  he  has  the 
honour  of  having  effected  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  writing  history,  by  which 
England  indeed  has  hitherto  only  profited.  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  and  Wat- 
son, may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  as  his  scholars.  The  history  of  Voltaire 
has  another  advantage  ;  which  is,  that  it  may  be  taught  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Russia,  and  in  Virginia  as  consistently  as  at  Bern  or  Venice.  He  has  inserted 
none  but  such  truths  as  every  species  of  government  may  adopt.  He  only  requires 
that  huoitm  reason  should  have  the  right  of  improving  itself;  that  the  citizen  should 
enjoy  his  natural  freedom ;  and  that  the  laws  should  be  mild  and  the  religion 
tolerant.  He  addresses  himself  to  all  mankind,  and  says  nothing  which  may  not 
enlighten  them  all,  without  offence  to  any  of  those  opinions  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  constitution  and  individual  interest  of  a  country  as  not  to  yield  to  reason, 
till  such  time  as  the  destruction  of  more  general  error  shall  have  rendered  the 
approach  of  truth  less  difficult. 

Voltaire  was  still  at  Berlin  when  Diderot  and  d*ATembert  formed  the  design  of 
writing  the  "  Encyclopedia,''  and  pub.ished  the  first  volume  of  it.  A  work  whose 
object  it  was  to  include  tlie  truths  of  all  the  sciences,  and  to  trace  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  them,  undertaken  by  two  men  who  joined  muo.h  wit  and  a  free 
daring  philosophy  to  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  appeared  to  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Voltaire  the  most  formidable  stroke  that  could  be  aimed  at  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  The  *' Encyclopedia"  became  the  book  of  all  men  who  wished  to 
mstruct  themselves ;  but  particularly  of  those  who,  without  being  habitually  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  their  minds,  yet  are  desirous  of  the  power  of  acquiring  a  ready 
iofomxation  on  every  object  which  excites  in  them  either  a  transient  or  durable 
interest.  It  was  a  mass  to  which  those,  who  had  not  time  to  form  ideas  for  them- 
selves, might  have  recourse  for  the  ideas  of  the  roost  enlightened  and  celebrated 
writers  ;  in  which,  in  short,  the  errors,  that  are  respected  by  prejudice,  would  either 
be  betrayed  by  the  weakness  of  their  proofs,  or  shaken  by  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  troths  which  sap  their  foundations. 

Voluire,  having  retired  to  Femey,  gave  a  small  number  of  literary  articles  to  the 
''Encyclopedia  f  he  prepared  some  of  those  on  philosophic  subjects,  but  with  less 
ml,  because  he  felt  that  the  editors  had  less  need  of  his  assistance  there,  and 
because  that,  in  general,  though  his  great  works  in  verse  had  been  formed  to  con- 
stitute bis  glory,  he  had  scarcely  ever  written  in  prose  but  with  views  of  universal 
utility.  Meanwhile,  the  same  reasons  which  interested  Voltaire  for  the  progress  of 
the  "  Encyclopedia,"  raised  to  that  work  innumerable  enemies.  Composed  or 
applauded  by  the  greatest  men  of  tlie  nation,  it  became  a  species  of  line  which 
separated  the  most  distinguished  literati,  and  those  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
their  disciples  or  their  friends,  from  that  crowd  of  obscure  and  jealous  writers,  who, 
in  the  sorrowful  incapacity  of  giving  either  new  truths  or  new  pleasures  to  the 
world,  hate  and  calumniate  men  to  whom  nature  has  been  more  bountiful. 

A  work  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  treat  freely  and  boldly  of  divinity,  of 
morality,  of  jurisprudence,  of  legislation,  and  of  public  economy,  could  not  but 
terrify  all  religious  or  political  parties,  and  all  the  subordinate  powers  which  feared 
to  see  their  pretensions  and  utility  discussed.  Tlie  insurrection  was  eeneral.  The 
^  Journal  of  Tr^voux,''  the  **  Ecclesiastic  Gazette,"  the  **  Satiric  Journals,"  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  the  clergy,  the  parliaments,  all,  without  ceasing  to  bate 
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or  Oppose  each  other,  united  against  the  "  Encyclopedia/'  and  it  fell.  The  editors 
were  obliged  to  finish  and  to  print  in  secret  this  work,  to  whose  perfection  liberty 
and  publicity  were  so  essential ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  undertakings  which  the 
human  mind  has  ever  conceived,  would  have  remained  unfinished  but  for  the 
courage  of  Diderot,  and  the  zeal  of  a  great  number  of  men  of  distinguished  leammg, 
whom  persecution  could  not  deter. 

Happily,  the  honour  of  having  given  the  **  Encyclopedia''  to  Europe,  compen- 
sated France  for  the  shame  of  having  opposed  its  progress.  It  was,  with  justice, 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  nation^  and  its  persecution  as  that  of  a  policy  and 
jealousy  equally  despicable. 

But  the  contests  which  the  ''Encyclopedia**  had  occasioned,  did  not  cease  with 
the  proscription  of  that  work.  Its  principal  authors  and  their  friends,  marked  by 
the  name  of  philosophers  and  encyclopeaists,  which  was  designed  as  an  oppro- 
brium by  the  enemies  of  reason,  were  compelled  to  unite  even  by  this  very  perse- 
cution ;  and  Voltaire  naturally  became  their  leader  by  his  age,  his  celebrity,  his 
zeal,  and  his  genius.  He  had  long  before  enjoyed  some  friends  and  a  great  number 
of  admirers ;  at  that  period,  he  had  a  party.  The  persecution  rallied  under  his 
standard  all  the  men  of  merit,  whom,  perhaps,  his  superiority  would  have  kept  at  a 
distance  from  him,  as  it  had  banished  their  predecessors ;  and  enthusiasm  took  the 
place  of  former  injustice. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760,  that  this  literary  war  was  most  violent.  Le  Franc  de 
Pompignan,  an  estimable  man  of  letters  but  an  indifferent  poet,  of  whose  works 
there  remains  a  fine  stanza,  and  a  feeble  tragedy  in  which  the  combined  genius  of 
Virgil  and  Metastasio  could  not  yield  him  sufficient  support,  was  elected  one  of  the 
French  academy.  Clothed  with  the  honours  of  magistracy,  he  thought  that  his 
dignity,  as  well  as  his  works,  exempted  him  from  all  gratitude ;  in  the  discourse, 
which  he  delivered  at  his  (Admission,  he  permitted  himself  to  insult  the  men  whose 
names  did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  society  that  condescended  to  receive  him  ; 
and,  clearing  pointing  out  Voltaire,  accused  him  of  infidelity  and  falsehood.  Soon 
after,  Palissot — the  venal  instrument  of  the  rancour  of  a  woman — exhibited  the  phi- 
losophers on  the  stage.  The  laws,  which  prohibit  the  ridiculing  individuals  at  the 
theatre,  Were  silent.  The  journals  repeated  the  insults  of  the  theatre  Still  Vol- 
taire combatted  all.  The  **  Poor  Devil,"  the  "  Russian  at  Paris,"  •*  Vanity,"  a 
crowd  of  humorous  pieces  in  prose  succeeded  each  other  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  complained  to  the  king,  and  to  the  academy,  and  beheld, 
with  an  impotent  grief,  that  his  own  name  was  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  that 
of  Voltaire.  Each  step  he  took  did  but  increase  the  satire,  which  every  tongue 
repealed,  and  the  verses  in  which  he  is  consigned  to  eternal  ridicule.  And  he 
retired  to  bury  his  humbled  pride  and  deceiviKl  ambition  in  the  country  ;  a  fearful, 
but  salutary,  example  of  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  dangers  of  literary  hypocrisy. 

Fr^ron,  an  ex-Jesuit  as  well  as  Desfontaines,  had  succeeded  the  latter  in  the  trade 
of  flattering,  by  periodical  satires,  the  jealousy  of  the  enemies  of  virtue,  of  reasoB, 
and  of  talents.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  philosophers. 
Voltaire,  who  had  long  supported  his  outrages,  at  length  did  justice,  and  avenged 
his  friends.  In  tlie  comedy  of  '*  TEcossaise,"  (the  Scotchwoman),  he  introduced 
a  depraved  journalist,  whose  character  was  formed  of  venality  and  rancour.  The 
pit,  in  the  character,  recognised  Freron,  who,  delivered  over  to  public  disdain  in  a 
piece  which  could  not  fail  to  be  preserved  to  the  theatre  by  interesting  scenes,  and 
the  original  and  forcible  character  of  the  worthy  blunt  Freeport,  was  condemned  to 
bear,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  ridiculous  and  disgraced  name.  Freron, 
in  applauding  the  insult  offered  to  the  philosophers,  had  forfeited  his  right  of 
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complainiiiff ;  and  his  protectors  chose  rather  to  abandon  him  than  to  avow  a  par- 
tiality which  might  have  involved  their  own  discredit. 

Other  enemies,  le-fs  virulent,  had  been  either  corrected  or  punished ;  and  Vol- 
taire, triumphing  in  the  midst  of  these  victims  sacrificed  to  reason  and  to  his  glory, 
lent  to  the  tneatre,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ''  Tancred/'  That 
tngedy  was  dedicated  to  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the 
iddress  with  which  Voltaire  could,  without  wounding  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  philosophers,  whose  adversaries  had  obtained  a  slight  pro- 
teetioo  from  that  minister.  This  dedication  taught  his  enemies  that  their  calumnies 
woe  not  more  injurious  to  his  security  than  their  criticisms  to  his  fame  :  it  com- 
pleted his  vengeance. 

In  this  same  yearhe  learned  that  a  young  niece  of  Comeille  languished  in  a  con- 
dition unworthy  of  his  name ;  ''It  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier/*  he  cried, ''  to  succour 
the  niece  of  his  general.'*  Mademoiselle  Comeille  was  invited  to  Feraey  ;  and 
ihe  there  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  rank  that  her  biith  had  marked  for 
ber  in  society.  Voltaire  even  carried  his  delicacy  so  &r  as  not  to  suffer  the  esta- 
btbhment  of  Mademoiselle  Comeille  to  appear  as  his  benefaction.  He  wished  that 
ibe  should  owe  that  to  the  works  of  her  uncle,  and  he  undertook  to  publish  an 
edition  of  them  vrith  notes.  The  creator  of  the  French  theatre  commented  on  by 
the  writer  who  had  conducted  that  theatre  to  its  perfection,  a  man  of  genius,  bom 
It  a  time  when  taste  was  not  yet  formed,  judged  by  a  rival  who  joined  to  genius  the 
gift,  almost  as  rare,  of  a  taste  that  was  penetrating  without  severity,  delicate  with- 
oat  timidity,  and  enlightened  by  a  long  and  happy  experience  of  the  art :  these  are 
the  beauties  presents  in  that  work.  Voltaire  speaks  in  it  of  CorneiIIe*s  defects 
vith  frankness,  and  of  his  beauties  with  enthusiasm.  Never  has  Comeille  been 
naorined  with  such  rigour,  never  has  he  been  praised  with  a  feeling  more  profound 
and  true.  Resolved  to  instmct  both  the  French  youth  and  the  youth  of  other 
eoontries  who  cultivate  the  French  literature,  he  did  not  pardon  the  vices  of  lan- 
guage, the  extravagance,  nor  the  offences  committed  against  delicacy  and  good 
taste,  which  are  found  in  Comeille ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  taught  them  to 
kaow  the  progress  which  the  art  owes  to  that  writer,  the  uncommon  elevation  of 
his  mind,  the  almost  inimitable  beauty  of  his  poetry  in  the  passages  dictated  by  his 
gtoius,  and  those  vast,  sublime  words  which  spring  suddenly  from  the  necessity  of 
\  the  oocasiony  and  paint  great  characters  with  a  single  stroke. 
I  The  herd  of  writers  reproached  him,  nevertheless,  with  a  design  of  degrading 
I  ConeiUe,  from  motives  of  mean  jealousy ;  whereas,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
CQounentary,  he  seizes,  he  even  seems  to  seek,  occasion  to  proclaim  his  admiration 
of  Racine  ;  a  more  dangerous  rival,  whom  he  has  surpassed  only  in  some  parts  of 
Ihe  tragic  art,  and  whose  prodigious  excellence  he  might  well  envy  in  the  height  ot 

1  ferfory. 

Voltaire,  tranquil  in  his  retreat,  employed  in  continuing  the  happy  war  which 
he  had  declared  agunst  prejudice,  saw  the  arrival  of  an  unfortunate  family,  the 
^ler  of  which  had  been  conducted  to  the  wheel  by  fimatic  judges ;  the  instru- 
fieots  of  a  ferocious  passion  of  a  superstitious  people.  He  leamt  that  Calas,  an 
isimn  old  man,  had  been  accused  of  having  hanged  his  young  and  vigorous  son,  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  servant ;  that  he  had 
been  urged  to  commit  this  crime  by  the  fear  of  seeing  this  son  embrace  the  Catholic 
idwion,  this  son  who  spent  his  life  in  dissipation,  and  of  whom  no  one  in  the 
isidst  of  the  universal  effei^escence  could  ever  cite  a  single  word,  or  point  to  a 
A^e  action  which  announced  such  a  design,  while  another  son  of  Calas,  already 
converted  to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  bounty  of  this  fiither, 
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who  was  hi  from  possessing  affluence.  Never,  in  an  event  of  such  a  nature,  had 
circumstances  so  concurred  to  banish  the  suspicion  of  a  crime  in  the  ftither,  or  to 
strengthen  the  reasons  to  ascribe  suicide  to  the  son.  The  young  man's  conduct, 
his  character,  the  kind  of  reading  in  which  he  indulged,  all  confirmed  this  idea. 
Yet  a  magistrate,  whose  weak  mind  was  intoxicated  with  superstition,  and  whose 
hatred  to  the  Protestants  did  not  hesitate  to  impute  crimes  to  them,  caused  the 
whole  family  to  be  imprisoned.  The  Catholic  populace  became  inflamed,  and  the 
young  man  was  declared  to  be  a  martyr.  The  fintemity  of  the  penitents,  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  still  exists  at  Tdoulouse,  performed  a  solemn  mass  for 
him,  during  which  they  bore  his  effigies,  holding  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  pen  with  which  he  was  to  have  signed  his  abjuration. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  the  Protestant  religion  commanded  fathers  to  assassi- 
nate their  children,  when  they  designed  to  abjure  it ;  and  that,  for  greater  security, 
tliey  elected,  in  their  secret  assemblies,  the  butcher  of  the  sect.  The  inferior  tribu- 
nal, led  by  the  furious  M.  David,  pronounced  the  unfortunate  Galas  guilty ;  and 
the  parliament  confirmed  the  sentence  by  that  very  small  majority  which  is  un- 
happily regarded  as  sufficient  by  our  absurd  jurisprudence.  Condemned  to  the 
torture  and  the  wheel,  this  miserable  fiither  died  protesting  his  innocence ;  and  the 
judges  absolved  his  fieunily,  the  necessary  acccomplices  of  the  guilt,  or  the  innocence 
of  its  head. 

This  family,  piined  and  stained  by  prejudice,  went  to  seek,  among  men  of  their 
own  persuasion,  a  retreat,  assistance,  out,  above  all,  consolation.  They  took  up 
their  residence  near  Geneva.  Voltaire,  whose  compassion  was  moved,  and  whose 
indignation  was  roused,  informed  himself  of  the  horrible  particulars ;  and,  assured 
of  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Calas,  he  dared  to  conceive  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing justice.  The  zeal  of  the  advocates  was  excited,  and  their  courage  sustained  by 
his  letters.  He  interested,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  naturally  susceptible  mind 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  The  reputation  of  Tronchin  had  brought  to  Geneva  the 
Duchess  d'Enville,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of  the  "  Maxims.*' 
Superior  to  superstition,  botli  by  her  native  feelings  and  by  her  acquired  knowledge, 
informed  how  to  produce  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  equal  activity  and  courage, 
and  embellishing  by  a  genuine  modesty  the  energy  of  her  virtues,  her  hatred  of 
fimaticism  and  oppression  ensured  to  Calas  a  protectress,  whose  zeal  could  not  be 
abated  by  obstacles  or  delays.  The  investigation  was  commenced.  To  the  memo- 
rials of  the  advocates,  too  profuse  and  declamatory,  Voltaire  added  more  nervous 
vrritings,  the  style  of  which  was  seductive,  and  calculated  in  some  places  to  excite 
pity,  and  in  others  to  awaken  the  public  indignation,  so  prone  to  sleep  among  a 
people,  at  that  time,  too  much  a  stranger  to  their  own  interests.  Pleading  for 
Calas,  he  supported  the  cause  of  toleration,  which  word  it  was  then  boldness  to 
pronounce,  and  which  is  even  now  rejected  with  contempt  by  men  who  recognise 
the  right  of  enslaving  thought  and  conscience.  Letters,  aoounding  with  that  subtle 
praise  which  he  could  distribute  with  such  delicacy,  animated  the  zeal  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  cause«  of  its  protectors,  and  of  the  judges.  It  was,  while  he  pro- 
mised immortality,  that  he  demanded  justice. 

The  sentence  of  Thoulouse  was  annulled.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  order  a  tribunal  of  mastera  of  requests  to  revise  this  cause,  in 
defending  which  the  parliaments  were  all  interested,  whose  prejudices  and  spirit  of 
mutual  defence  left  little  hope  of  an  eauitable  decision.  In  fine,  Calas  was  de- 
clared innocent ;  dishonour  was  removed  from  his  memory ;  and  a  generous  minis- 
ter caused  the  public  treasury  to  repair  the  wrongs  that  the  injustice  of  the  judges 
had  done  to  die  fortune  of  his  &mily,  which  was  as  respectable  as  it  W9S  unhappy. 
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Bat  \!^  did  not  PTOCced  so  far  as  to  compel  the  parliament  of  Languedoe  to  ac- 
knowledge the  decision  which  overturned  an  act  of  its  injustice.  That  tnbunaJ 
preferred  the  miserable  vanity  of  persevering  in  its  error,  to  the  honour  of  lament- 
ing, and  repairing,  the  injury. 

Meanwhile,  the  applauses  of  France  and  of  Europe  were  heard  at  Thoulouse* 
and  the  unhappy  M.  David,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  remorse  and  of  shame, 
soon  lost  his  reason  and  his  life.  This  affair,  so  great  in  itself,  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  since  it  turned  the  attention  not  only  of  France  but  of  other  nations 
to  the  crimes  of  intolerance  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  them,  this  affair  occu- 
pied the  sou]  of  Voltaire  during  more  than  three  years. — **  In  all  this  time,'*  said 
ne,  '^a  smile  has  not  escaped  me,  for  which  I  have  not  reproached  myself,  as  for  a 
crime."  His  name,  whicli  had  long  been  dear  to  the  enhghtened  friends  of  hu- 
manity as  that  of  its  most  zealous,  most  indefatigable  defender,  this  name  was  then 
Uest  by  that  multitude  of  citizens  who,  devoted  to  persecution  during  eighty  years, 
at  length  heard  a  voice  raised  in  their  defence.  Having  returned  to  Paris  in  1778, 
one  day  that  the  people  surrounded  him  on  the  Pont  Royal,  a  poor  woman  was 
asked  who  that  man  was  who  thus  drew  the  crowd  after  him — "  Know  you  not,*' 
said  she,  **  that  he  is  the  saviour  of  Galas  V*  He  was  informed  of  this  answer, 
and,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  marks  of  admiration  which  were  lavished  on  him, 
it  was  this  by  which  he  was  most  sensibly  affected. 

Shortly  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Galas,  a  young  woman  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, who,  according  to  a  barbarous  custom,  had  been  taken  from  her  parents  and 
shut  up  in  a  convent  with  a  design  of  aiding  saving  grace  by  human  means,  wea- 
ried of  the  ill  treatment  she  had  endured,  escaped,  and  her  body  was  discovered  in 
a  well.  The  priest  who  had  solicited  the  lettre  de  cachet,  the  sisterhood  who  had 
used  with  barbarity  the  power  which  it  gave  them  over  this  unfortunate  young  wo- 
man, doubtless  merited  punishment ;  but  it  was  on  the  family  of  this  victim  that 
fiuaticism  wished  punishment  to  fiill.  The  imurious  reproach  which  had  conducted 
Galas  to  the  wheel  was  revived  with  a  new  niry.  Sirven,  fortunately,  had  time  to 
fly ;  and,  condemned  to  death  for  contumacy,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  the  pro- 
tector of  Calas.  But  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  fell  a  prey  to  her  grief  and 
to  the  fatigue  of  a  journey,  undertaken  on  root,  over  tracts  of  snow. 

Judicial  forms  required  Sirven  to  present  himself  before  the  same  pariiament  who 
had  sited  the  blood  of  Calas.  Voltaire  endeavoured  to  obtain  other  judges.  The 
Duke  de  Choiseul  at  that  time  thought  it  necessaiy  to  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
parliament,  who,  af\er  the  decay  oL  his  influence  over  the  Marchioness  de  Pompa- 
oour,  and  again  after  her  death,  were  become  useful  to  him,  at  times  to  free  him 
from  an  enemy,  and  at  others  to  afford  the  means  of  rendering  himself  necessary 
by  tl.e  art  with  which  he  could  appease  their  commotions,  which  he  himself  fre- 
qoently  excited. 

Sirven  then  was  compelled  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  to  appear  before  the  tribu- 
ttsl  of  Thoulouse ;  but  Voltaire  knew  how  to  provide  for  his  security,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  his  success.  He  had  disciples  in  the  parliament ;  some  able  advocates  of 
iiioulouse  wished  to  partake  of  the  glory  which  those  of  Paris  had  acquired  by 
defending  Calas ;  the  friends  of  toleration  were  become  powerful  even  in  this  very 
city ;  within  a  few  years  Voltaire's  works  had  changed  the  minds  of  men  ;  they  had 
oqIy' pitied  Calas  with  a  silent  horror,  Sirven  found  declared  protectors,  for  which 
be  was  indebted  to  the  eloouence  of  Voltaire,  to  the  talent  of  opportunely  infusing 
troth  mingled  with  approoation,  into  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  designed  to 
work'his  purposes.  The  friends  of  truth  triumphed  over  the  abettors  of  the  pew- 
Cents,  and  Sirven  was  saved. 
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Tlie  Jesuiti  had  usurped  the  possession  of  a  well  descended  family,  who,  by 
their  property,  were  prevented  m>m  recovering  their  rights.  Voltaire  gave  them 
the  means  of  accomplishing  that ;  and  oppressors  of  every  kind,  who,  long  had 
feared  his  writings,  now  learnt  to  dread  his  activity,  his  generosity  and  his 
courage. 

This  last  event  almost  immediately  preceded  die  destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  Vol- 
taire, educated  among  them,  had  maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  former 
masters.  While  they  were  living  they  restrained  the  ixxrj  of  the  fraternity  from  any 
open  attack,  and  Voltaire  was  respectful  to  the  Jesuits,  both  in  deference  to  the  con- 
nections of  his  youth  and  also  to  preser>  e  allies  in  the  party  which  at  that  time 
governed  the  devotees.  But,  after  the  death  of  these  friends,  wearied  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  *'  Journal  de  Tr^voux,''  which,  by  unceasing  accusations  of  impiety 
seemed  to  call  down  persecutions  on  his  head,  he  no  longer  preserved  the  same 
respect  for  the  Jesuits,  nor  did  his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  extend  to 
them,  when  they,  in  their  turn,  became  oppressed. 

He  exulted  in  the  destruction  of  an  order,  the  friend  of  letters  but  the  enemy  of 
reason,  which  was  desirous  of  destroying  all  talents,  or  of  drawing  them  into  its 
bosom,  to  corrupt  them,  by  employing  them  to  serve  its  designs,  and  to  hold  the 
human  race  in  infiincy,  in  order  to  govern  them.  Yet  he  pitied  individuals  treated 
with  barbarity  by  the  hatred  of  the  jansenists  ;  and  he  gave  an  asylum,  in  his  own 
house  to  a  Jesuit,  to  point  out  to  the  devotees  that  true  humanity  knows  only 
misfortune  and  forgets  opinions.  Father  Adam,  to  whom  a  sort  of  celebrity  was 
given  by  his  abode  at  Femey,  was  not  absolutely  useless  to  his  host.  He  played 
with  him  at  chess,  and  he  played  the  game  with  sufficient  address  sometimes  to 
conceal  hb  superiority.  He  also  spared  Voltaire  labour  in  his  learned  researches ; 
he  even  served  him  as  an  almoner,  for  Voltaire  wished  to  oppose  his  fidelity  in  ful- 
filling the  exterior  duties  of  the  Romish  religion  to  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  him  of  impiety. 

At  this  period  a  great  revolution  was  engendering  in  the  human  mind.  Since  the 
revival  of  philosophy,  religion,  exclusively  established  throughout  Europe,  had 
been  attacked  only  in  England.  Leibnitz,  Fontenelle,  and  other  less  celebrated 
philosophers,  accused  of  free-thinking,  had  respected  religion  in  their  writings. 
Bayle,  himself,  by  a  precaution  that  was  necessary  to  his  safety,  while  he  indulged 
himself  in  all  objections,  assumed  the  air  of  wishing  to  prove  that  revelation  alone 
could  resolve  them,  and  of  having  formed  the  project  of  exalting  faith  by  humili- 
atic^  reason.  In  England,  these  attacks  had  little  success  or  effect.  In  France, 
there  had  appeared  some  bold  writers,  but  the  blows  which  they  aimed  were  still 
indirect.  £ven  the  work  of  Helvetius  '*  De  TEsprit*'  (on  the  understanding;)  was 
only  an  attack  on  religious  principles  in  general ;  it  questioned  the  foundations  of 
all  religions,  and  left  the  reader  to  draw  consequences  and  make  applications. 
*'  Emilius ''  appeared  ;  the  Savoyard  vicar*s  profession  of  feith  contained  nothing 
relative  to  the  utility,  toward  morals,  of  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  inutility  of 
revelation,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poem  of  *^  Natural  Law ;''  but  the  at- 
tack was  o()en,  and  the  persons  attacked  were  brought  upon  the  stage  under  their 
proper  name  and  character,  and  not  under  that  of  the  priests  of  India  or  Thibet. 
This  boldness  astonished  Voltaire  and  excited  his  emulation.  The  success  of 
^'  Emilius*'  encouraged  him,  nor  was  he  terrified  by  the  fear  of  persecution. 
Itousseau  had  not  been  pereecuted  at  Parts  had  he  not  put  his  name  to  the  work, 
nor  at  Geneva  had  he  not  maintained  in  another  part  of  ''  Emilius*'  that  the  peo- 
ple possessed  not  the  power  of  renouncing  the  right  of  reforming  a  depraved  go- 
vernment.   This  doctrine  authorized  the  citizens  of  that  republic  to  overdirow  the 
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vi^ttocracy  which  its  magistrates  had  established,  and  which  secured  an  hereditary 
luthofity  to  certain  rich  families. 

VoUaire  belicTed  that  he  could  securely  shun  persecution  by  concealing  his 
name ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  works,  in  which  he  successively  employed  argument 
and  humour,  were  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  under  the  various  forms  which 
could  be  inTented  by  the  necessity  of  veiling  truth,  or  of  rendering  it  engaging. 
An  examination  of  works,  which  Christians  regarded  a?  :  roceedmg  from  inspira- 
tion, the  analization  of  dogmas,  which  have  been  successively  introduced  since  the 
origin  of  that  relis^on,  the  history  of  the  ridiculous  or  bloody  quarrels  which  have 
beo)  excited  by  those,  the  miracles,  prophecies,  tales  scattered  through  legends  and 
ecclesiastical  histories,  the  religious  wars,  the  massacres  ordained  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  butchers  and  scaffolds  which,  at  the  voice  of  pnests,  covered  Europe,  the 
Uood  of  kings  flowing  from  the  steel  of  assassins,  and  the  fanaticism  which  un- 
peopled America,  all  these  were  incesiiantly  repeated  in  his  works  under  a  thou- 
sand varied  forms.  He  excited  indignation,  he  wrung  tears  from  the  heart,  he 
exhausted  the  springs  of  ridicule.  Men  trembled  at  an  atrocious  action,  they 
laughed  at  an  absurdity.  Voltaire  did  not  fear  frequently  to  place  the  same  objects 
before  bis  readers,  to  urge  the  same  reasonings  to  them. — **  They  tell  me  that  I 
repeat  the  same  things,'^  said  he  in  one  of  his  writings, ''  true ;  1  shall  repeat  them 
till  I  see  mett  reformed." 

The  works,  rigorously  prohibited  in  France,  in  Italy,  at  Vienna,  in  Portugal,  and 
in  Spain,  could  not  be  speedily  circulated ;  all  of  them  could  not  reach  every 
reader ;  but  there  was  not  an  obscure  corner  in  the  provinces,  there  was  not  any  na- 
tion in  foreign  countries  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  intolerance,  which  did  not  feel 
the  influence  of  some  of  these  writings. 

The  zeal  of  Voltaire  created  him  enemies  in  all  those  who  had  obtained,  and  all 
^0  expected  to  obtain,  affluence  or  even  subsistence  from  religion.  Yet  that  party 
no  longer  possessed  such  men  as  Bossuet,  Amaud,  and  Nicole ;  those  who  re- 
placed them  by  their  talents  and  their  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  letters, 
oad  ranged  themselves  with  the  contrary  party ;  and  the  members  of^the  clergy  who 
approached  nearest  to  them  in  ability,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  not  debasing  them- 
sHfcs  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men,  «»tood  aloof,  or  contented  themselves 
with  maintaining  the  political  use  of  a  belief  which  they  would  have  blushed  to 
have  partaken  with  the  people,  and  substituted  for  the  credulous  superstition  or 
their  predecessors,  a  species  cdf  religious  Machiavelism. 

Defamatory  writings  and  attacks  sprang  up  profusely ;  but  Voltaire,  by  answer- 
ing alone,  preserved  the  name  of  these  works,  which  were  read  by  none  but  those 
to  whom  they  were  useless,  and  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  understand  either 
Ae  objections  or  the  answers. 

To  the  clamours  of  fanaticism,  Voltaire  opposed  the  protection  of  monaichs. 
The  Empress  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  m- 
terested  themselves  in  his  labours,  perused  his  works,  sought  to  deserve  his  appro- 
bation, and  sometimes  seconded  his  zeal  for  the  wel&re  of  mankind.  In  every 
.  country  the  powerful,  and  such  ministers  as  sought  reputation  and  were  intent  on 
spreading  their  fame  through  Europe,  were  ambitious  to  enjoy  the  suffrage  of  the 
philosopher  of  Femey,  confided  to  him  their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  progress  of 
reason,  and  their  projects  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  ruin  of  ftmaticism. 
He  had  formed  a  league  which  included  all  the  great  men  of  Europe,  of  which  he 
was  the  soul,  and  whose  cry  was,  **  Reason  and  toleration."  Did  any  striking  in- 
justice arise  in  a  nation,  did  Voltaire  hear  of  any  act  of  bigotry,  any  insult 
oAred  to  human  nature,  his  pen   exposed  the  guilty  to  Europe;    and    who 
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knows  how  oflen  the  fear  of  this  sure  and  terrible  yengeance  has  withheld  the 
oppressor's  arm  ? 

But  it  was  in  France,  more  especially,  that  he  exercised  this  dominion  of  reason. 
Since  the  affair  of  Calas,  every  victim,  unjustly  sacrificed  or  pursued  by  the  sword 
of  the  law,  found  in  him  a  protector,  or  an  avenger. 

The  execution  of  the  Count  de  Lally  excited  his  indignation.  The  lawyers  of 
Paris,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  a  general  in  India,  a  sentence  of  death 
passed  without  proof  of  a  single  determinate  crime,  nay,  mere  suspicion  produced 
as  the  gravest  accusation,  a  judgment  pronounced  on  the  testimony  of  declared 
enemies,  on  the  memorial  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  composed  two  of  them  contradictory 
to  each  other,  uncertain  whether  he  should  accuse  the  general  or  his  enemies,  not 
knowing  which  he  hated  most  or  which  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  ruin ;  such 
proceedings  and  such  a  sentence  could  not  but  rouse  the  feelings  of  every  friend  or 
justice,  although  the  calumnies  heaped  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  general  and 
the  horrid  barbarity  of  dragging  him  to  death  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  should  not 
have  shaken  every  fibre  in  every  heart  which  the  habit  of  disposing  of  the  lives  of 
men  had  not  turned  to  stone. 

Yet  Voltaire,  during  a  long  time,  spoke  singly  against  this  enormity.  The  vast 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  who  were^nterested  in 
throwing  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  conduct  on  a  man  who  no  longer  existed, 
the  powerful  tribunal  which  had  condemned  the  general,  all  those  whom  that  body 
included  in  its  suite  whose  voice  was  sold  to  it,  the  other  corps,  who,  united  with 
that  by  the  same  name,  by  common  functions,  and  like  interests,  regarded  ita 
cause  as  their  own  ;  in  fine,  the  administration,  ashamed  of  the  weakness  or  the 
cruel  policy  wiiich  sacrificed  the  Count  de  Lally  to  the  hope  of  concealing  in  his 
tomb  the  faults  which  had  lost  India,  all  seemed  to  oppose  a  tardy  justice.  But 
Voltaire,  by  reiterated  attacks  on  the  same  object,  triumphed  over  prejudice  and 
the  interests  of  such  as  are  attentive  to  preserve  and  extend  its  empire.  Just  minds 
needed  only  to  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  ;  others,  he  hurried  along  with 
him ;  and  when  the  son  of  the  Count  de  Lally,  since  so  celebrated  by  his  eloquence 
and  courage,  had  attained  an  age  a.t  which  he  could  demand  justice,  the  minds  of 
men  were  prepared  to  applaud  the  attempt  and  to  solicit  its  execution.  Voltaire 
was  dying  when,  twelve  years  afterwards,  this  unjust  sentence  was  reversed ;  he 
heard  the  intelligence  ;  his  powers  sprang  back  to  life,  and  he  wrote—"  I  die  con* 
tent ;  I  see  the  king  loves  justice/'  The  last  words  which  were  traced  by  that 
hand  which  had  so  long  maintained  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

In  tlie  same  year,  1766,  another  arret  astonished  Europe ;  which,  while  it  read 
the  works  of  our  philosophers,  concluded  that  knowledge  was  disseminated  through 
France,  or  at  least  through  those  classes  of  society  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to 
inform  themselves  ;  and  thought  that,  after  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  the 
brethren  of  Montesquieu  might  have  had  time  to  comprehend  his  principles. 

The  crucifix  of  wood,  placed  on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  was  insulted  during  the 
night.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  heightened  and  kept  in  action  by  the 
ridiculous  ceremony  of  doing  penance.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens,  governed  in  his 
old  age  by  fanatics,  and  no  longer  capable  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this 
religious  farce,  added  to  its  solemnity  by  his  presence.  Meantime,  the  malice  of 
a  townsman  of  Abbeville  directed  the  suspicions  of  the  people  to  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Barre,  a  young  officer  whose  relations  were  of  the  long  robe  and  members  of 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  who  at  that  time  lived  with  his  kinswoman  the  Abbess  de 
VillancQurt,  near  the  gates  of  Abbeville.  A  trial  was  commenced,  and  the  judges 
of  Abbeville  condemned  to  tortures  whose  horror  would  dismay  the  imagination 
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of  a  cannibal,  the  Cbe?alier  de  la  Barre  and  d'Etallonde  his  friend,  who  had  taken 
Ae  precaution  to  fly.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  had  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
trial ;  he  had  more  to  lose  than  the  other  by  quitting  France ;  and  relied  on  the 
protection  of  his  relations,  who  filled  the  first  employments  in  the  parliaments  and 
20  the  council.  His  hopes  were  deceived  ;  the  ramily  feared  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  public  toward  this  persecution,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  seek  support  from 
the  general  opinion ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventeen,  the  Chevalier  ae  la  Barre 
was  condemned,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  to  be  beheaded)  after  having  had  his 
tODfpie  cut  out,  and  having  undergone  the  torture. 

This  horrible  sentence  was  executed ;  and  yet  the  accusations  were  as  ridiculous 
as  the  punishment  was  atrocious.  He  was  not  only  vehemently  suspected  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  adventure  of  the  crucifix,  but  he  was  declared  to  be  convicted 
of  having  sung,  in  parties  of  conviviality,  some  of  those  songs  which  are  half 
obscene,  half  religious,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  grossness,  amuse  the 
imagination  in  the  first  years  of  youth,  by  the  contrast  which  they  form  with  the 
scrupulous  respect  which  education  inspires  toward  the  same  objects ;  of  having 
recited  an  ode  whose  author  was  perfectly  known,  and  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  pension 
from  the  king^s  privy  purse ;  of  naving  made  some  genuflexions  to  ceotain  libertine 
works  which  were  written  to  the  taste  of  a  time  in  which  men,  led  away  by  religious 
aostenty,  could  not  distinguish  between  pleasure  and  debauchery ;  and,  in  fine,  he 
wu  reproached  with  having  spoken  in  a  language  worthy  of  those  songs  and  those 
hooks. 

These  accusations  were  all  supported  by  the  testimony  of  low  people  who  had 
lerved  these  young  men  in  their  parties  of  pleasure,  and  by  the  tourri^res  [old 
women,  who  are  entrusted  to  be  door-keepersj  of  convents,  who  easily  find  cause 
of  offence 

This  sentence  revolted  the  tninds  of  all  men ;  no  law  existed  which  ordained 
sentence  of  death  either  for  the  breaking  of  images,  or  for  that  species  of  blasphemy 
of  which  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  had  been  accused ;  thus,  the  judges  had  ex- 
ceeded even  the  penalties  decreed  by  laws,  which  no  enlightened  man  can  still  see 
sallying  our  criminal  code  without  horror.  There  was  no  father  of  a  family  who 
had  not  reason  to  tremble,  since  there  are  few  young  men  who  escape  similar  indis- 
cretions ;  and  the  judges  had  condemned  the  unfortunate  victim  to  a  cruel  death 
for  language,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  indulged  in  their  youth — in 
which,  perhaps,  thev  still  indulged,  and  whose  children  were  as  culpable  as  he 
whom  they  had  condemned. 

While  Voltaire's  indignation  was  roused,  his  apprehensions  were  strongly  excited. 
Hie  "  Philosophical  Dictionary "  had  been  artfully  placed  among  the  number  of 
books  before  which  it  was  said  that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  had  prostrated  him- 
•elf.  His  enemies  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  reading  of  Voltaire's  works 
had  been  the  cause  of  these  indiscretions,  which  had  been  construed  into  acts  of 
impiety.  Still  the  danger  did  not  prevent  Voltaire  from  underuking  the  defence 
of  these  victims  of  fanaticism.  D'Etallonde,  then  a  refugee  at  Wezel,  obtained, 
through  his  recommendation,  a  commission  in  a  Prussian  regiment.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  affair  of  Abbeville  were  unfolded  to  Europe  in  several  publications ; 
and  the  judges  trembled,  on  their  very  seats,  at  the  terrible  judgment  which  they 
had  passed,  and  which  dragged  them  from  their  obscurity  to  devote  them  to  a  dis- 
graceful immortality. 

l^e  reporting  judge  of  Count  de  Lally's  trial,  accused  of  having  contributed  to 
die  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
that  power  which  is  independent  of  rank  or  situation,  and  which  nature  has  given 
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to  genius  for  the  consolation  and  defence  of  the  human  race,  wrote  a  letter  In  which, 
actuated  alternately  by  shame  and  pride,  he  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  and 
suffered  menaces  to  escape  him.  Voltaire  replied  by  the  following  historical  trait: 
— *'  I  forbid  you,''  said  an  emperor  of  China  to  the  chief  mandarin  of  the  historians, 
**  to  mention  me,  henceforward,  in  your  works/'  The  mandarin,  on  this,  took  up 
his  pen.  '*  What  do  you  now  ?'*  said  the  emperor.  **  I  write  the  order  which  your 
Majesty  has  just  given  me.*' 

During  twelve  years  that  Voltaire  survived  this  act  of  injustice,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  hope  of  obtaining  reparation  for  it,  but  he  had  not  the  consolation  of 
success.  The  fear,  of  offending  the  parliament  of  Paris  still  bore  down  the  love  of 
justice ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  leaders  of  administration  had  a  contrary  interest, 
tiiey  were  restrained  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  clergy.  Governments  do  not 
sufficiently  know  how  much  real  importance  they  acquire,  both  with  the  people 
whom  they  govern  and  with  foreign  nations,  by  such  illustrious  acts  of  individual 
'ustice ;  and  how  much  more  sure  the  support  of  public  opinion  is,  than  the  defer- 
ence paid  them  by  certain  bodies  of  men,  rarely  capable  of  gratitude,  and  part  of 
whose  authority  over  the  vulgar  mind  it  would  be  more  politic  to  take  away  by  these 
great  examples,  than  to  augment,  by  proving,  in  the  respect  which  they  themselves 
pay  to  them,  the  fears  which  such  bodies  inspire. 

Voltaire  did  not,  meantime,  neglect  the  means  of  avoiding  the  storm ;  he  dimi- 
nished his  domestic  establishment,  and  secured  some  property  which  he  could 
dispose  of  at  pleasure,  wilh  which  he  might  procure  a  new  place  of  refuge.  Such 
haa  ever  been  his  secret  design,  in  all  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  of  his 
fortune ;  and  it  would  have  required  a  league  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  to 
have  deprived  him  of  independence,  and  to  have  reduced  him  to  want.  Princes 
and  nobles  were  among  his  debtors,  who  do  not  indeed  pay  with  much  punctuality, 
but  he  had  calculated  the  degrees  of  human  corruption,  and  he  knew  that  these 
same  men,  though  they  act  wiSi  little  delicacy  in  such  affairs,  would  find  means  to 
reimburse  him  during  the  moment  of  persecution,  when  their  negligence  would 
otherwise  render  them  the  objects  of  the  horror  and  disdain  of  Europe,  indit^nt  to 
behold  such  a  man  oppressed. 

This  persecution  appeared  for  a  time  ready  to  burst  forth.  Femey  is  situated  in 
the  diocese  of.  Geneva,  the  titular  bishop  of  which  resides  in  the  small  town  of 
Annecy.  Francois  de  Salles,  who  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  saints,  having 
formerly  been  the  bisliop^  in  order  that  the  heretics  might  not  find  cause  of  scandal 
in  their  own  metropolis,  it  had  been  thought  most  proper  to  confide  this  see  to  none 
but  a  man  who  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of  pride,  luxury,  and  effeminacy,  of 
which  the  Catholic  priests  are  accused  by  the  Protestants. 

But  it  had  long  been  difficult  to  discover  saints,  who,  possessing  understanding 
or  birth,  would  condescend  to  accept  so  small  a  diocese.  He  who  filled  the  see  of 
iVnnecy,  in  1767,  was  a  man  of  low  extraction,  educated  in  a  seminary  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  no  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  austere  manners,  trifling  devotion, 
and  ignorant  fanaticism.  He  wrote  to  the  Count  de  St.  Florentine,  to  induce  him 
to  banish  Voltaire  out  of  his  diocese,  and  consequently  out  of  his  kingdom,  though 
the  poet  bad  then  built  a  church  at  his  own  expense,  and  spread  abundance  through 
a  country  which  the  persecutions  against  the  Protestants  had  laid  waste.  But  the 
bishop  pretended  that  the  lord  of  Ferney  had  given  a  moral  exhortation  against 
theft  in  the  church  after  mass,  and  that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  by  him 
in  erecting  this  church,  had  not  removed  an  old  cross  with  sufficient  veneration : 
these,  indeed,  were  grave  inducements  to  drive  from  his  country  an  old  man  who 
was  the  gloiy  of  Uuit  country,  and  to  rob  him  of  an  asylum  to  which  the  kingdom! 
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of  Europe  hastened  to  bear  him  the  tribute  of  admiration.  The  minister,  had  it 
been  only  from  motives  of  policy,  oould  not  be  tempted  to  gratify  the  bishop ;  he 
therefore  advised  Voltaire  to  guard  against  tliese  accusations,  which  the  union  of 
the  Bishop  of  Annecy  with  the  French  prelates,  who  possessed  more  influence, 
might  render  dangerous. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  solemnly  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, which  was  followed  by  a  public  declaration  of  his  respect  for  the  church, 
and  bis  disdain  of  his  detractors ;  a  fruitless  step,  which  spoke  weakness  rather 
than  policy,  and  which  the  pleasure  of  compelling  his  pastor  to  administer  the 
communion  through  fear  of  the  secular  judges,  and  of  legally  insulting  the  Bishop 
of  Annecy,  could  not  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  free  and  intrepid  man  who  appre- 
ciates coolly  the  rights  of  truth,  and  perceives  that  which  prudence  requires  whei^ 
laws  contrary  to  natural  justness  render  truth  dangerous  and  prudence  necessary. 

The  priests  suifered  the  small  advantage  to  escape  which  they  might  have  drawa 
fiom  this  singular  scene,  by  falsifying  the  declaration  which  Voltaire  had  made. 

He  had  no  longer  a  retreat  near  Geneva.  He  had  connected  himself,  on  his 
arrival  there,  with  the  families  whose  education,  opinions,  inclinations,  and  fortune, 
were  most  congenial  to  his  own  ;  and  these  4milies  had  at  that  time  formed  the 
design  of  establishing  a  species  of  aristocracy.  In  a  city  which  possessed  no  terri- 
tory, where  the  strength  of  the  citizens  could  be  united  with  as  much  facility  and 
promptitude  as  that  of  the  government,  such  a  project  would  have  been  absurd 
nad  not  the  rich  citizens  entertained  the  hope  of  engaging  a  foreign  influence  in  their 
&vour. 

The  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Turin  were  easily  seduced.  The  senate  of  Bern, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  banish  the  picture  of  republican  equality  from  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects,  made  it  their  constant  policy  to  protect  every  enterprising  aristocracy 
around  them ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerhund,  such  magistrates  as 
became  tyrants,  were  sure  of  finding  at  Bern  an  ardent  and  faithful  protector.  Thus 
the  wretched  pride  of  obtaining  an  odious  authority  in  a  small  city,  and  of  being 
hated  without  being  respected,  deprived  the  citizens  of  Geneva  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  republic  of  its  independence.  The  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  employed  the 
weapons  of  fanaticism,  for  they  had  read  enough  to  know  the  influence  which 
religion  had  formerly  obtained  in  political  dissensions,  but  they  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  spirit  of  their  own  age  to  feel  how  much  reason,  aided  by  ridicule, 
had  weakened  this  formerly  so  dangerous  weapon. 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  put  in  force  the  laws  which  prohibited  Catholics 
from  possessing  property  in  the  territory  of  Geneva.  The  magistrates  were  censured 
for  their  connections  with  Voltaire,  who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
barbarous  assassination  of  Servetus,  which  had  been  commanded  by  Calvin  in  the 
name  of  God  to  the  cowardly  and  superstitious  senators  of  Geneva.  Voltaire  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  house  of  the  Delices. 

Soon  af^er,  Rousseau  advanced,  in  his  **  Emilius,"  principles  which  developed 
to  the  citizens  of  Geneva  all  the  extent  of  their  rights,  and  which  founded  these 
rights  on  simple  truths  that  all  men  could  feel,  and  all  must  adopt.  The  aristocracy 
wished  to  punish  him  for  the  publication,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a  pretext ;  they  took  that  or  religion,  and  united  themselves  with  the  priests, 
who,  in  every  country,  indifferent  to  Uie  form  of  its  constitution  and  the  liberty  of 
man,  promise  the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  party  which  most  favours  intolerance, 
and  who  become,  as  their  interest  directs,  sometimes  the  support  of  the  tyranny  of 
a  bigoted  prince  or  of  a  superstitious  senate,  sometimes  the  defenders  of  the  liberty 
ofafaiuitic  people. 
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Altisrnately  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  two  parties,  Voltaire  obserred  a  neatrtf 
lity,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  his  detestation  of  oppressors.  He  favoured  the 
cause  of  the  citizens  against  the  ma|[istrates,  and  that  of  the  common  people  vrho 
possessed  no  privUe^s  against  the  citizens ;  for  these  people,  condemned  to  be  ever 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  found  themselves  more  oppressed  since  tlie 
latter,  better  informed  of  the  privileges  which  are  granted  by  the  present  system  of 
polity,  but  less  enlightened  respecting  the  natural  rights  of  man,  considered  them- 
selves as  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  people  were  no  more  than  subjects,  and  whom 
they  thought  they  had  an  authority  to  reduce  to  subjection,  by  the  same -arbitrary 
power,  for  assuming  which  they  deemed  their  magistrates  so  culpable. 

Voltaire,  therefore,  wrote  a  poem,  every  part  of  which  is  impregnated  with  satire, 
and  on  which  no  reproach  can  be  laid,  except  that  of  containing  some  verses  against 
Rousseau,  which  were  dictated  by  a  degree  of  anger,  whose  excess  and  expressions 
could  not  be  excused  by  the  justice  of  the  motives  which  inspired  them.  But 
when,  in  a  tumult,  the  citizens  had  slain  some  of  the  people,  he  was  eager  to  receive 
at  Femey  the  families  which  these  trouble  compelled  to  abandon  Geneva ;  and, 
in  the  very  instant  in  which  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Abb^  Terrai,  which  had  not  even 
the  excuse  of  necessity,  but  was  occasioned  only  by  shameful  expenses,  had  deprived 
him  of  part  of  his  fortune,  he  was  seen  to  give  assistance  to  those  who  had  no  pro- 
perty left ;  and  to  build  houses  which  he  sold  to  others  at  a  low  price  to  be  paid 
him  in  annuities ;  while  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  government  in  their 
behalf,  and  employed  his  influence  with  sovereigns,  ministers,  and  the  leading  men 
of  all  nations  to  procure  a  sale  for  the  clocks  and  watches  of  this  infimt  manuftLCtory, 
which  soon  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 

The  year  1771  was  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  periods  of  Voltaire's  life.  The 
Chancellor  Maupeou  and  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  saw  themselves  obliged  to  attack 
the  parliaments,  to  whom  they  were  both  objects  of  hatred,  that  they  might  not 
become  their  victims. 

The  approbation  which  Voltaire  gave  to  the  measures  of  the  Chancellor  Maupeou 
which  succeeded,  was  at  least  serviceable  to  the  oppressed.  Though  he  coula  not 
procure  justice  to  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  La  Barre,  though  he 
could  not  restore  the  young  d'Etallonde  to  his  country,  though  the  minister's 
pusillanimous  respect  for  the  clergy  concealed  from  him  the  true  interest  of  his 
glory,  still  Voltaire  had  the  happiness  to  save  the  wife  of  Montbailli.  This  unhappy 
man,  accused  of  parricide,  had  perished  on  the  wheel ;  his  wife  was  also  condenmed 
to  death  ;  but  she  was  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  respite. 

The  tribunals  had  just  rejected  a  provident  law  which,  placing  an  interval  between 
judgment  and  execution  in  which  the  truth  might  be  discovered  and  innocence 
displayed,  would  have  prevented  almost  all  their  unjust  decisions ;  and  they  had 
refused  it  with  an  intemperance  which  sufficed  to  prove  its  necessity.  Women 
alone,  by  declaring  themselves  pregnant,  could  escape  the  danger  of  these  preci- 
pitate executions.  In  the  space  of  less  than  twenty  years,  the  lives  of  three  innocent 
persons,  who  had  attracted  the  public  curiosity  by  some  particular  circumstances, 
had  been  saved  by  this  privilege ;  another  proof  of  the  utility  of  that  law  which  was 
opposed  only  by  a  barbarous  pride,  and  which  ought  to  exist  till  experience  shall 
have  proved  that  the  new  legislation  (which  doubtless  will  soon  replace  the  old 
code),  no  longer  exposes  innocence  to  any  danger. 

The  trial  of  the  wife  of  Montbailli  was  revised ;  the  council  of  Artois,  by  which 
she  had  been  condemned,  declared  her  innocent ;  and,  more  noble  or  less  pre- 
sumptuous than  the  parliament  of  Hioulouse,  they  lamented  the  irreparable  misfortune 
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of  having  caused  an  innocent  person  to  perisn,  and  they  imposed  on  themselves  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  remaining  days  of  the  unfortunate  women  whose  happiness 
theyjiad  destroyed. 

liad  Voltaire  expressed  his  zeal  against  such  acts  of  injustice  only  as  were  con- 
nected with  public  events  or  the  cause  of  toleration,  he  might  have  been  accused  of 
vanity ;  but  this  zeal  was  equally  ardent  in  that  obscure  case,  to  which  his  name 
alone  has  given  celebrity. 

A  new  occasion  of  avenging  insulted  humanity  was  presented  to  Voltaire,  v^as- 
salage,  solemnly  abolished  in  France  by  Louis  Hutin  (the  boisterous),  again  existed 
under  Louis  XV.  in  many  provinces.  In  vain  had  a  project  of  abolishing  it  been 
more  than  once  formed.  Avarice  and  pride  iiad  silenced  justice,  by  a  resistance 
which  had  fatigued  the  indolence  of  government ;  and  the  superior  tribunals 
composed  of  nobles^  had  &voured  the  pretensions  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
seigniories. 

This  enormity  tyrannised  over  f  ranche  Comt^,  and  particularly  over  the  territory 
of  St.  Claude,  the  secular  monks  of  which,  in  1742,  owed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
landsy  h(^d  in  mortmain,  to  nothing  better  than  &lse  titles ;  and  exercised  their 
rights  with  a  rigour  which  reduced  to  misery  an  uninformed  but  good  and  industrious 
people.  At  the  death  of  each  possessor  j  if  his  children  had  not  constantly  inhabited 
the  paternal  house,  the  fruit  of  his  labours  appertained  to  the  monks ;  the  widow 
and  her  oiispring,  without  furniture,  without  clothes,  and  without  dwelling,  passed 
from  the  competence  procured  by  labour  to  all  the  horrors  of  want.  Should  a 
stranger  die  after  having  dwelt  a  year  on  this  species  of  land,  stricken  with  the 
feudal  anathema,  his  property  also  became  that  of  tne  monks ;  nor  did  a  son  succeed 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  passed  tlie  night 
of  his  nuptials  out  of  the  paternal  house. 

These  people  suffered  without  daring  to  complain,  and  beheld,  with  mute  grief, 
the  fruits  of  their  economy,  which  should  have  furnished  useful  capitals  to  industry, 
and  the  culture  of  the  land,  become  the  prey  of  the  monks.  Happily,  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  road  opened  a  commimication  between  them  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons.  They  learnt  that,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  there  existed  a  man 
whose  intrepid  voice  had  more  than  once  caused  the  very  palaces  of  kings  to 
resound  with  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  at  whose  name  sacerdotal 
tyranny  turned  pale.  To  him  they  related  their  griefs,  and  in  him  they  found  a 
protector. 

These  usurpations,  this  inexorable  cruelty  of  hypocritical  priests,  who  dared  to 
call  themselves  the  disciples  of  an  humble  master,  yet  wished  to  hold  men  in 
slavery,  were  proclaimed  not  only  to  France  but  to  all  Furope.  Yet,  af^er  soliciting 
relief  for  many  years,  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  timid  successor  of  M.  de 
Maupeou,  except  an  arret  of  council,  which  forbade  this  base  violation  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.  His  fear  of  disobliging  the  parliament  of  Besan9on  would  not  permit 
him  to  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  a  cause  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  suit  without  shamefully  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the  feudal 
slavery.  The  vas.«als  of  St.  Claude  were  sent  back  to  a  tribunal  whose  members, 
the  lords  of  the  lands  subject  to  this  tyranny,  took  a  barbarous  pleasure  in  rivetting 
the  chains  of  those  poor  people — who  still  continue  enslaved. 

All  they  have  obtained  was  the  liberty,  granted  them  in  1778,  of  abandoning 
their  home  and  their  country,  to  .escape  from  the  dominion  of  the  monks ;  but 
another  article  of  that  same  law  more  than  balanced  this  bene&ction,  so  ineffectual 
to  unfortunate  men,  whom  poverty  rather  than  the  law  has  confined  to  the  spot  of 
their  birth.    In  this  very  eaict  the  sovereign  has,  for  the  first  time,  given  the  name 
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ttnd  sacred  chRrecter  of  property  to  the  detestable  rights  which,  even  in  the  ntidat 
of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  considered  as  usurpa- 
tions which  neither  time  nor  titles  can  render  legitimate ;  and  a  hypocritical  minister 
has  made  the  liberty  of  the  peasant  depend,  not  on  the  justice  of  laws,  but  on  the 
will  of  his  tyrants. 

Who  that  reads  these  details  would  suppose  that  he  reads  the  life  of  a  great  poet, 
of  a  prolific  and  inde&tigable  writer  ?  We  forget  his  literary  fame,  as  he  himself 
lost  sight  of  it.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  pursue  any  object  of  fame,  but  that  of 
avenging  the  human  race,  and  of  snat(ming  victims  from  oppression. 

His  genius,  however,  incapable  of  inactivity,  cultivated  every  species  of  litera- 
ture on  which  it  had  ever  exercised  its  powers,  and  even  dared  to  essay  new  sub- 
jects. He  published  some  tragedies,  which  we  may  doubtless  reproach  with  feeble- 
ness, and  which  could  no  longer  force  the  applauses  of  an  audience  whom  he 
himself  had  rendered  difficult,  but  in  which  the  man  of  letters  may  gratify  his 
taste  by  beautiful  verses,  and  his  judgment  by  profound,  enlightened  ideas ;  he  wrote 
tales,  in  which  that  species  of  composition,  till  then  employed  only  to  reflect  pleas- 
ing and  voluptuous  images,  which  amuse  the  imagination  or  awaken  gaiety,  assumed 
a  more  philosophic  character,  and  became,  like  the  apologue,  a  school  of  morality  and 
reason ;  he  wrote  espistles,  which,  if  compared  with  his  first  works,  will  be  found 
less  correct,  less  uniformly  animated,  and  less  poetical ;  but,  in  return,  possessed  of 
more  simplicity  and  variety,  a  more  general  and  free  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  a 
greater  number  of  those  acute  and  deep  remarks  which  are  the  product  of  experi- 
ence. To  these  he  added  satires,  in  which  prejudice  and  its  patrons  are  ridiculed 
under  a  thousand  varying  forms. 

About  the  same  time,  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  History,''  he  gave  lessons  to  his- 
torians, while  he  provoked  the  enmity  of  pedants,  by  unveiling  their  dulness,  cre- 
dulity, and  invidious  admiration  of  antiquity ;  he  finished  his  ^'  Essay  on  the 
Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,''  his  "  Age  of  Louis  X IV,"  to  which  he  added  the 
"  Age  of  Louis  XV,"  an  incomplete  but  faithful  history,  the  only  one  by  which  we 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  events  of  that  reign,  and  in  which  we  find  all  the 
truth  that  can  be  expected  in  a  contemporary  history,  which  is  neither  a  libel  nor  an 
eulogium. 

New  romances,  works  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  humorous,  and  dictated 
by  circumstances,  did  not  add  to  his  reputation,  but  they  continued  to  render  it 
ever  present  with  the  public,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  his  partisans,  and  to  hu- 
miliate that  herd  of  secret  enemies,  who  assumed  the  mask  of  austerity,  that 
they  might  withhold  that  admiration  which  the  example  of  Europe  commanded  them 
to  give. 

In  fine,  he  undertook  to  assemble,  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  all  the  ideas  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  on  the  various  objects  of  his  reflections;  that  is 
to  say,  on  almost  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge.  In  this 
collection,  modestly  entided  ''Questions  to  the  Lovers  of  Science  respecting -the 
Encyclopedia,"  he  treats  successively  of  theology,  grammar,  natural  philosophy, 
and  literature.  At  one  time,  he  discusses  the  subjecte  of  antiquity ;  at  others,  ques« 
tions  of  policy,  legislation,  and  public  economy.  His  style,  ever  animated  and  se- 
ductive, clothed  these  various  objects  with  a  charm  hitherto  known  to  himself  only ; 
and  which  chiefly  springs  from  the  licence  with  which,  yielding  to  his  successive 
emotions,  adapting  his  style  less  to  his  subject  than  to  the  momentary  disposition  of 
his  mind ;  sometimes  he  spreads  ridicule  on  objects  which  seem  capable  of  inspir- 
ing only  horror,  and,  almost  instantaneously  hurried  away  by  the  energy  and  sensi- 
bility of  his  soul,  he  vehemently  and  eloquenUy  exclaims  against  abuses  which  he 
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l«d  Just  before  treated  with  mockery.  His  anger  is  excited  by  lalse  taste ;  be 
quickly  perceiyes  that  his  indignation  ou^t  to  be  reserved  for  interests  which  are 
more  important,  and  he  finishes  by  laughmg  in  his  usual  way.  Sometimes  he  ab- 
ruptly leaves  a  moral  or  poUtical  discussion  for  a  literary  criticism ;  and,  iu  the 
midst  of  a  lesson  on  taste,  he  pronounces  abstract  maxims  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophy, or  makes  a  sudden  and  terrible  attack  on  fanaticism  and  tyranny. 

T^e  constant  interest  whidi  Voltaire  took  in  the  success  of  Russia  against  the 
Turks  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Highly  distinguished  by  the  fiivours  of  the  empress, 
doubtless  gratitude  animated  his  zeal ;  but  we  should  be  deceived  did  we  imagine 
his  zeal  had  no  other  cause.  Superior  to  those  politics  of  the  counting-house, 
which  take  the  interest  of  merchants  known  to  financiers  for  the  interest  of  com- 
merce, and  the  interests  of  commerce  for  that  of  the  human  race ;  not  less  superi<» 
to  those  vain  ideas  of  the  balance  of  Europe  so  valuable  to  pohtical  compilers,  he 
beheld,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  millions  of  men  at  least  assured 
of  shunning  under  the  despotism  of  a  sovereign  the  intolerable  despotism  of  a  whole 
people ;  he  hoped  to  see  the  imperious  manners  of  the  East,  which  condemn  wo- 
men to  a  disgraceful  slavery,  banished  into  the  unhappy  cUmates  that  gave  them 
birth.  Immense  countries  situated  under  a  propitious  climate,  destined  by  nature 
to  be  clothed  with  all  the  productions  most  useful  to  mankind,  would  have  been 
restored  to  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants ;  these  countries,  the  first  in  which  man 
discovered  genius,  would  have  beheld,  again  springing  up  in  their  bosom,  the  arts 
of  which  they  gave  the  most  perfect  models,  and  the  sciences,  whose  foundations 
were  laid  by  them. 

The  usual  speculations  of  some  merchants  would  without  doubt  have  been  de- 
ranged, and  their  profits  diminished  ;  but  the  real  welfare  of  the  people  would  have 
been  augmented,  oecause  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  the  space  on  the  globe  in 
which  agriculture  flourishes,  commerce  is  secure,  and  industry  active,  without  in- 
creasing for  the  use  of  all  men  the  mass  of  enjoyments  and  resources.  Can  it  be 
desirable  iliat  a  philosopher  should  prefer  the  riches  of  some  nations  to  the  liberty 
of  an  entire  people,  and  the  commerce  of  a  few  cities  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  oi  the  arts  in  a  great  empire  ?  Far  fit>m  us  be  those  despicable  reasoners  who 
would  still  hold  Greece  in  Turkish  chains,  in  order  that  they  may  seize  on  the  per- 
sons of  men,  sell  them  as  herds  of  cattle,  compel  them  by  the  dread  of  pumshment, 
to  furnish  food  for  their  insatiable  avarice,  aud  who  gravely  calculate  the  pretended 
wealth  which  is  produced,  by  these  outrages  on  nature. 
.  That  men  should  everywhere  be  fiee,  and  tliat  each  country  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages given  it  by  nature,  would  be  the  common  interests  of  all  people,  as  well 
of  those  who  have  reassumed  their  rights,  as  of  those  in  which  certain  individuals, 
and  not  the  community,  have  been  benefited  by  the  distress  of  others.  Opposed 
to  objects  so  grand,  and  to  that  eternal  good  which  would  arise  out  of  a  revolution 
fo  vast,  of  what  importance  would  the  ruin  of  a  few  avaricious  men  be ;  and  of 
men  too,  whose  wealth  originated  iu  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  tlieir  fellow- 
I  citizens. 
I         Ibus  thought  M.  Turgot ;  and  thus  Voltaire  could  not  but  think 

Louis  XV  died,  and  the  new  reign  soon  presented  to  Voltaire  hopes  which  he 
had  not  dared  to  form.  M.  Tuigot  was  called  to  the  administration.  Voltaire 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  profound  genius,  who  in  every  species  of  science  had 
created  sure  and  determinate  principles  on  which  he  had  founded  all  his  opinions, 
and  according  to  which  he  directed  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  a  elory  that  no  other 
statesman  has  been  worthy  of  partaking  with  him.  He  knew  that,  to  a  soul  zea- 
lous for  the  truth  and  for  the  happiness  of  man^  M.  Turgot  united  foftitude  that 
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was  above  all  fear,  and  grandeur  of  character  superior  to  all  dissimuladon ;  that  in 
his  eyes  the  most  important  situation  was  but  the  means  of  executing  his  salutary 
views,  and  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  a  vile  slavery  when  that  hope  should  be 
lost.  In  fine,  Voltaire  knew  that,  free  from  all  prejudices,  and  detesting  in  those 
prejudices  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  human  race,  M.  Turgot  regarded  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  the  press  as  the  right  of  each  citizen,  and  the  right  or 
whole  nations,  whose  happiness  the  progress  of  reason  alone  can  establish  on  an 
immovable  basis. 

In  the  nomination  of  M.  Turgot,  Voltaire  saw  the  dawn  of  the  reign  of  reason ; 
so  long  disavowed  and  much  longer  persecuted  ;  he  dared  to  look  for  the  rapid  fall 
of  prejudices,  and  for  the  destruction  of  that  cowardly  and  tyrannic  policy  which, 
to  natter  the  pride  or  indolence  of  men  in  place,  had  condemned  the  people  to  hu- 
miliation and  misery. 

Yet  his  attempts  in  favour  of  the  vassals  of  Mount  Jura  were  ineffectual ;  and  in 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  d*Etallonde,  and  for  the  memory  of  the  chevalier 
de  la  Barre,  that  distinguished  justice  which  humanity  and  the  national  honour 
equally  required.  These  objects  were  foreign  to  the  department  of  the  finances ; 
and  that  superiority  of  information,  of  character,  of  virtue,  which  M,  Tur^t  could 
not  conceal,  had  created  him,  in  the  other  ministers  and  in  the  intriguing  subalterns 
of  office,  too  many  enemies ;  who,  finding  neither  ambition  nor  personal  projects 
to  oppose  in  him,  bent  themselves  against  all  that  they  believed  consonant  with  his 
just  and  beneficent  designs. 

Hence  the  only  advantage  which  Voltaire  could  obtain,  from  the  administration 
of  M.  Turgot,  was  to  withdraw  the  little  country  of  Gex  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
fJEirms.  Separated  from  France  by  mountains,  having  an  easy  communication  with 
Geneva  ana  Switzerland,  this  unfortunate  country  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
venue laws,  without  becoming  the  theatre  of  perpetual  war  between  the  servants  of 
the  revenue  and  the  inhabitants,  nor  without  paymg  expenses  for  the  collection  still 
more  burthensome  than  the  imposts  themselves.  The  little  importance  of  this  re- 
gulation should  have  rendered  it  easy ;  yet,  it  was  long  solicited,  in  vain,  by  M.  de 
Voltaire. 

V'oltaire's  respect  for  M.  Turgot  would  have  been  augmented  by  the  edicts  of 
1776,  had  he  not  already  known  that  minister's  genius,  and  comprehended  his 
views.  This  great  statesman  had  perceived  that,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances 
at  a  moment  in  which  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  mass  of  the  public  debt,  and  by 
obstacles  which  the  courtiers  and  the  first  minister  opposed  to  every  great  reform  in 
administration  and  to  all  important  economy,  he  could  not  diminish  the  imposts  ; 
but  he  wished,  at  least,  to  give  some  consolation  to  the  people,  and  some  indemnity 
to  the  proprietors  of  lands,  by  restoring  to  them  rights  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  oppressive  regulations. 

The  remains  of  feudal  slavery,  which  spread  desolation  through  the  country, 
which  compelled  the  poor  to  labour  without  hire,  and  deprived  agriculture  of  the 
husbandman's  cattle,  were  chanjjed  into  an  impost,  paid  only  by  the  proprietors  of 
land.  Through  all  the  cities,  ridiculous  corporations  obliged  a  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  purchase  the  right  of  labouring ;  those  who  subsisted  by  commerce  or  their 
own  industry  were  compelled  to  live  under  the  vassalage  of  a  certain  number  of 
privileged  people,  or  to  pay  a  tribute  to  these  bodies  ;  this  absurd  institution  dis- 
appeared, and  the  right  of  freely  employing  their  time  and  strength  was  restored  to 
the  citizens. 

The  proprietors  of  grain  and  of  wine,  the  first  harassed  by  popular  prejudices, 
the  other  by  despotic  privileges,  which  had  been  extorted  by  particular  cities,  were 
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i^iered  firom  those  oppressions ;  and  these  wise  laws  could  not  Ml  to  accelerate  Ae 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  multiply  the  national  wealth,  by  ensuring  the  subsist- 
tDce  of  the  people. 

But  these  beneficent  edicts  were  the  signal  of  that  minister's  fidl  who  had  the 

boldness  to  conceiTe  them.    They  excited  the  oppos^ion  of  the  parliaments  who 

vete  interested  in  supporting  the  Jurandes,  the  fertile  source  of  lucrative  lawsuits, 

vbo  were  not  less  attached  to  the  old  regulations  which  furnished  them  with  the 

means  oC  acting  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  irritated  to  see  the  burden  of 

making  roads  laid  on  the  opulent  owners  of  land,  and  were  without  any  hope  that 

sn  unworthy  condescension  would  continue  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  individual 

taxes,  but  who  were  more  particularly  alarmed  at  the  influence  which  seemed  to  be 

acquired  by  a  minister,  whose  benevolent  spirit  menaced  the  OTerthrow  of  their 

power. 

The  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  M.  Turgot  were  strengthened  by  this  league  of 
the  parliaments :  and  it  was  then  perceived  how  serviceable  to  their  secr<et  and  per- 
nicious designs  was  the  manner  in  which  the  tribunal  had  been  re-established ;  it 
was  then  seen  bow  dangerous  it  is  to  a  minister  to  design  the  welfare  of  the  people ; 
■od,  perhaps,  were  we  to  mount  up  to  the  cause  of  events,  we  should  find  that  the 
fen  even  of  vicious  ministers  has  originated  m  the  good  which  they  wished  to  do, 
and  not  in  the  evil  which  they  have  produced. 

In  the  calamities  of  France,  Voltaire  beheld  the  destruction  of  hopes  which  he 
had  entertained  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  He  had  imagined,  that 
intolerance,  superstition,  and  the  monstrous  prejudices  which  infected  every  branch 
c4  l^;is]ation,  every  department  of  power,  and  all  conditions  of  society,  would  have 
fled  before  a  minister  who  was  the  friend  of  justice,  of  liberty,  and  reason.  Such 
as  have  accused  Voltaire  of  base  adulation,  such  as  have  bitteriy  reproached  him 
with  the  use  which  he  made  of  praise,  perhaps  too  frequently,  to  influence  the 
minds  of  powerfiil  men,  and  to  compel  them  to  be  just  and  humane,  may  compare 
diosa  praises  to  his  eulogy  of  M.  Turgot,  and  to  his  **  Epistle  to  a  Man''  which 
he  addressed  to  that  minister  at  the  moment  of  his  disgrace.  They  vrill  then  dis- 
tiiqfuish  the  admiration  which  is  the  resuH  of  feeling,  from  a  compliment ;  and  the 
esteem  which  arises  in  the  soul,  from  the  play  of  imagination :  and  they  will  per- 
ceive that  Voltaire  committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of  treatii^  courtiers  as 


During  his  visit  to  Paris  his  admiration  of  M.  Turgot  was  infused  through  all  his 
£sconrse.  M.  Turgot  was  the  man  whom  he  oppNDsed  to  all  who  complained  of 
die  depravity  of  our  age ;  and  to  him  his  mind  gave  its  entire  approbation.  He 
has  been  seen  to  take  his  hands,  bathe  them  with  his  tears,  kiss  them,  in  despite  of 
M.  Tnrffot's  resistance,  and  cry  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sobs :  **  Let  me  kiss 
die  hand  which  would  seal  the  happiness  of  the  people." 

Voltaire  had  long  desired  to  revisit  his  country,  and  to  enjoy  his  reputation  in 
die  midst  of  the  same  people  who  had  been  the  witness  of  his  first  success  and  too 
often  the  aecoinplice  or  his  enemies.  M .  de  Villette  had  lately,  at  Femey,  espoused 
IftEkdemoiselle  de  Varicour,  a  kidy  descended  from  a  noble  fiimily  in  the  county  of 
Gex,  whom  her  relations  had  confided  to  the  care  of  Madame  Denis.  Voltaire  ac- 
oompanied  them  to  Paris,  partlv  led  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  representation  of 
die  tiai^y  of  "  Irene,"  which  he  had  shortly  before  finish^.  It  had  been  kept  a 
pfofound  secret ;  and  malice  had  not  time  to  prepare  her  poison,  nor  would  the 
public  enthusiasm  have  permitted  its  operation.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women  of 
ereiy  mnk  and  coiiditioii,  from  whom  his  verses  had  drawn  the  tears  of  humanly, 
who  had  so  frequently  ai^b&ired  his  geniui  at  the  theatre  and  in.  reading  his  wotks^ 
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fvcre  eager  to  behold  him.  This  emhusiasin  was  eren  spread  tfarongfa  the  commoa 
lanks  of  the  people ;  they  crowded  round  bis  windows,  and  passed  whole  hours 
there  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him  for  a  moment.  His  carriage,  which  could  scarcely 
jMOceed  along  the  streets,  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  multitude,  who  blessed 
nim  and  celebrated  his  works. 

The  French  academy,  which  had  not  adopted  him  till  the  age  of  fiffy-two,  la- 
▼i^ed  honours  on  him,  and  received  him  mther  as  sovereign  of  the  empire  of  let- 
ters than  as  an  equal.  The  children  of  those  haugfaw  couriiers,  whose  pride  had 
been  wounded  to  see  him  live  in  their  society  without  meanness,  and  who  had 
wished  to  humiiiate  in  his  person  the  superiority  of  genius  and  talents,  contended 
fiv  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  him,  and  of  an  opportunity  to  boast  that  they 
had  seen  Voltaire. 

But  it  was  at  the  theatre,  where  he  had  so  long  reigned,  that  he  had  Ihe  greatest 
honours  to  expect.  He  went  to  the  third  representation  of  **  Irene ;''  which  was, 
indeed,  but  a  feeble  trafedy ;  which,  however,  possessed  many  Wuties,  and  in 
which  the  wrinkles  of  age  could  not  conceal  the  sacred  impression  of  genius.  Ha 
alone  drew  the  attention  of  a  people,  eager  to  distinffuish  his  features,  to  observe 
his  gestures,  to  pursue  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  His  bust  was  crowned  on  the 
stage  in  the  midst  of  applause,  cries  of  joy,  and  tears  oi  enthusiasm.  To  quit  die 
theatre  he  must  pass  tkroush  the  multitude  that  crowded  round  him ;  feeble,  scarce 
able  to  support  himself,  me  guards,  which  were  designed  to  protect  him  from  the 
eagerness  or  zeal,  became  useless ;  at  his  i^pioaoh,  each  retiied  with  a  respectful 
attention,  or  disputed  the  honour  of  supportmg  him  a  moment  on  the  stairs ;  each 
step  offered  him  new  aid,  nor  was  any  one  pennitted  to  anogate  too  long  the  rig^t 
of  giviDg  him  assistance. 

The  spectators  followed  him  to  his  aoartment,  and  the  air  was  fiQed  wiih  the 
dies  of  long  live  Voltaire  I  long  live  the  Heniiade  I  Ions  live  Mahomet ;  numbers 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  numbers  kisMdhis  garment.  Never  has  man  beenreoetved  with 
more  interestina  marks  of  admiration  and  of  public  affection,  nor  ever  has  genius 
been  honoured  by  a  more  flattering  homage  :  "  Tliey  widi  me  to  die  of  pleasure," 
said  he ;  but  it  was  the  voice  of  sensibility,  and  not  the  artifice  of  self-love.  In 
the  midst  of  the  honours  paid  him  by  the  French  academy,  he  was  particulariy 
struck  by  the  possibili^  of  introdndng  into  that  place  a  more  daring  philosophy : 
'*  They  treat  me  with  more  attention  than  I  merit,''  he  asid  to  me,  one  day,  do 
you  know  that  I  do  not  despair  of  causing  the  eidoginm  of  Goligny  to  be  spoken 
Acre?" 

During  the  run  of  "Irene,"  he  was-  employed  in  revishig  his  essay  on  the 
"  Manners  and  the  Spirit  of  Nations ;"  and  to  give,  in  that  work,  some  new  wonrnda 
tofenaticism.  He  had  vrith  secret  pleasure  observed,  at  the  tfaealie,  thaf  the  lines 
which  were  received  with  the  greatest  acclamations,  were  those  in  which  he  attacked 
superstition  and  the  names  she  had  long  rendered  sacred  ;  and  it  was  to  this  object 
he  ascribed  all  the  gloiy  he  had  attained.  He  beheld,  in  that  genend  adnuration) 
the  empire  which  he  had  ezeraised  over  the  mind,  and  the  destruction  of  pr^udiaes 
whidi  be  had  accomplished. 

At  this  same  time,  Paris  boasted,  abo,  die  presence  of  the  oekbraled  FranldSn, 
who,  in  another  hemisphere,  had  been  the  apostle  of  philosophy  and  toleratiott. 
like  Voltaire,  he  had  often  employed  the  weapon  of  humour  which  oonects  the 
absurdities  of  men,  and  had  displayed  dieir  perveneness  as  afoUy  more  felal,  but 
also  worthy  of  pity.  He  had  joined  to  the  scaenoe  of  mel^ysios  the  genius  of 
practical  philosophy;  as  Voltaire,  that  of  JMetry.  Franklm  waa  easer  to  see  a 
man  whose  repatiKtion  had  long  been  apnad  oijer  both  irarlds;  Vdtaircy  although 
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he  hid  lost  fbe  hslMt  of  speaking  English,  endeavoured  to  saoport  tiie  conTenttion 
IB  that  laiiffuftge;  and,  afterwards  reassnmtng  the  French,  ne  said :  ''  Je  n*ai  pu 
r^sister  an  d6sir  de  parler  un  moment  ki  huigue  de  M.  Franklin" — (I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  speaking  the  language  of  Mr.  Franklin  for  a  moment). 

Tlie  Americao  philosopher  present^  ius  grandson  to  Voltaire,  with  a  request 
diat  he  woald  give  him  his  benediction.  **  God  and  liberty  I"  said  Voltaire :  **  it 
B  the  only  benediction  which  can  be  given  to  the  grandson  of  Franklin."  They  went 
together  to  a  public  assembly  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  public  at  die 
same  time  beheld  with  emotion  these  two  men,  bom  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  respectable  by  their  years,  their  glory,  the  employment  of  their  life,  and  both 
enjoying  the  influence  which  they  had  exercised  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
They  embraced  each  other  in  the  midst  of  public  accUmations,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
Solon  who  embraced  Sophocles. 

Age  had  not  enfeeblea  the  activity  of  Voltaire,  and  die  transports  with  which  he 
was  leoeived  by  his  fellow-citizens  seemed  to  renew  his  vigour.  He  formed  the 
design  of  refuting  whatever  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon  in  his  memoirs,  then  unpub- 
lished, had  written  under  the  influence  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  lest  these  memoirs, 
aAiich  might  derive  some  authority  from  the  known  probity  of  the  author  and  from 
his  rank  and  title  of  contemporary,  should  appear  at  a  time  in  which  men  would 
he  too  ftr  remoTed  from  the  events  of  which  he  speaks,  to  detect  error  and  defend 
the  truth. 

He  had  also  induced  the  French  academy  to  adopt  the  design  of  forming  its 
dictionary  on  a  new  plan.  They  were  to  have  deduced  the  history  of  each  word 
flnm  the  period  in  which  it  had  appeared  in  the  lan^age,  to  give  the  various 
meanings  which  it  assumed  in  difllsrent  ages,  and  the  vanous  acceptations  it  had 
received,  and  to  employi  in  order  to  display  these  varied  shades,  not  capricious 
phrases,  but  examples  selected  from  authors  of  the  greatest  authority.  Then  would 
■ave  been  seen  tne  true  literary  and  grammatical  dictionary  of  the  language,  and 
not  only  foreigners  but. even  Frenchmen  might,  in  that  work,  have  acquixed  a 
kaowledp  of  all  its  delicacy. 

This  dictionary  would  have  i>resented  instructive  paces  to  men  of  letters,  would 
have  contributed  to  form  the  natiraal  taste,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  corruption. 
Sach  academietan  was  to  have  explained  a  letter  'of  the  alphabet :  Voltaire  under- 
took the  letter  A ;  and,  to  excite  the  industry  of  his  brethren,  and  to  banish  the 
difliculty  of  execnting  this  plan,  he  was  desirous  to  finish,  vrithin  a  few  mondis  that 
part  of  the  work  which  he  had  assumed. 

Hia  strength  was  wasted  by  such  exoessire  application ;  and  he  had  been  much 
reduced  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  caused  by  his  efforts  during  the  representation  of 
**  Irene.'*    Yet,  the  activity  of  his  mind  subdued  all,  and  concealea  from  him  the 
real  weakness  of  his  eonstitation.    At  lensth,  deprived  of  sleep  by  an  irritation  pro- 
daoed  by  too  intense  labour,  he  wished  to  procure  some  nours'  repose,  that  he 
night  be  in  a  condition  to  lead  the  academy  irrevocably  to  engage  in  the  new  dio- 
wnaryy  against  which  some  ol^ections  had  arisen  ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  opium. 
His  imagination  possessed  all  its  vivacity,  his  soul  was  equally  restless  and  impetu- 
ous, his  character  abated  not  of  its  gaie^  and  its  vigour,  when  he  took  the  opiate 
^eh  he  judged  to  be  necessary.    During  the  same  evening,  his  friends  had  heard 
him  express  his  detestation  of  prejudices  with  his  usual  eloauence ;  and  soon  after 
Wield  nim  viewing  them  only  on  the  ridiculous  side,  and  deridmg  them  with  that 
Peculiar  grace  and  aptness  which  characterised  his  sallies  of  wit.    But  he  took  the 
opiaie  at  several  doses,  and  was  deceived  as  to  the  quantity,  probably  in  the  species 
or  mtoxicatioD  which  the  first  had  piodiioed.    The  same  accident  happened  to  him 
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about  thirty  years  before,  and  then  placed  his  life  in  danger.  Unhappily,  this  time, 
his  wasted  powers  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  poison.  He  had  long  been 
subject  to  a  complaint  in  the  bladder,  and  in  the  general  decay  of  his  organs,  that 
soon  contracted  an  incurable  disease. 

Scarcely  could  he,  during  the  long  interval  between  this  &tal  accident  and  his 
death,  preserve  his  recollection  for  a  few  successive  moments,  or  disengage  himself 
from  t}ie  lethargy  in  which  he  was  plunged.  To  the  young  Count  de  Lalli,  how- 
ever, he  was  even  then  celebrated  for  his  courage,  and  who  has  since  deserved  ce» 
lebrity  by  his  eloquence  and  patriotism,  he  wrote,  in  one  of  these  intervals,  those 
iines,  the  last  which  were  traced  by  his  hand,  in  which  he  applauds  the  royal  au- 
thority whose  justice  had  lately  annulled  one  of  the  atrocious  acts  of  parliamentary 
d^otism.    At  length,  he  expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1778. 

The  arrival  of  Voltaire  at  Paris  had  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  fanatics,  and 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  chie&  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  it  had  also  inspired  some 
priests  with  an  idea  of  building  their  reputation  and  their  fortune  on  the  conversion 
of  this  illustrious  enemy.  Certainly,  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  subduing  him,  but  they  did  not  despair  of  inducing  him  to  dissemble.  Voltaire, 
who  wished  to  remain  at  Paris  without  being  tormented  by  sacerdotal  accusations, 
and  who,  from  a  habit  acquired  in  his  youth,  thought  it  beneficial  to  the  interest 
even  of  the  friends  of  reason,  that  certain  scenes  of  intolerance  should  not  succeed 
his  last  moments,  had  sent  in  the  beginning  of  his  malady  for  an  almoner  of  the 
incurables,  and  who  had  boasted  of  having  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  the 
Abb^  de  TAttaignant,  known  by  offences  of  another  kind. 

The  Abb^  Gauthier  confessed  Voltaire,  and  received  a  profession  of  fiuth  from 
him,  by  which  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic  religion,  in  wnich  he  was 
bom. 

When  the  circumstance  was  known,  which  offended  enlightened  men  rather  more 
than  it  edified  the  devotees,  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  ran  to  his  parishioner,  who 
received  him  with  politeness,  and  ^ve  him  according  to  urage  a  handsome  offering 
for  his  poor  people.  But,  mortified  that  the  Abb^  Gauthier  had  anticipated  him, 
he  discovered  that  the  almoner  of  the  incurables  had  been  too  easily  sausfied  with 
his  penitent,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  required  a  more  particular  profession  of 
faith,  and  an  express  disavowal  of  all  the  doctrines,  contrary  to  orthodoxy,  which 
he  had  been  accused  of  maintaining.  Hie  Abb6  Gauthier  had  pretended  that,  by 
requiring  every  thing,  all  would  have  been  lost.  During  all  this  dispute,  Voltaire 
recovered,  "  Irene"  was  played,  and  the  conversion  was  forgotten.  But,  in  the 
moment  of  the  relapse,  tne  curate  returned  to  Voltaire,  absolutely  resolved  not  to 
inter  him,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  desired  recantation  of  his  errors. 

This  curate  was  among  those  men  who  are  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  imbecility ; 
he  spoke  with  the  obstinate  persuasion  of  a  maniac,  and  acted  with  the  flexibility 
of  a  Jesuit ;  he  was  humble  in  his  manners  even  to  baseness,  arrogant  in  his  sa- 
aerdotal  pretensions,  fawning  with  the  great,  and  charitable  to  the  populace  who  are 
governed  by  the  priests  that  distribute  alms  to  them,  and  in  fine,  he  harrassed  the 
simple  citizens  by  his  imperious  fanaticism.  He  earnestly  wished  to  compel  Vol- 
taire at  least  to  acknowledge  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  which  he  was 
more  attached  than  to  any  other  dogma.  He  one  day  drew  Voltaire  from  his  le- 
thar^,  by  shouting  in  his  ear :  **  Do  you  believe  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?'* 
— *'  In  the  name  of  God,  sir,''  replied  Voltaire,  5*  speak  to  me  no  more  of  that  man ; 
but  let  me  die  in  peace." 

The  priest  then  declared  that  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  him  burial ;  but  be 
was  not  authorized  in  this  refusal ;  for,  according  to  the  laws,  it  ought  to  have  been 
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pnoeded  hf  a  Mntenoe  of  excommunication,  or  a  secular  judgment ,  and  even  an 
appeal  might  have  been  made  agamst  an  excommunication,  as  a  matter  of  abuse. 
VcMtaire's  fiunily,  by  complaining  to  the  parliament,  would  have  obtained  justice ; 
bat  they  feared  the  fiuiaticism  of  that  body  and  the  hau^  of  its  members  to  Vol- 
taire, who  had  so  often  combatted  its  pretensions,  and  exerted  his  powers  against  its 
injustice.  They  did  not  perceive  that  the  parliament  could  not,  without  disgrace  to 
itselfy  depart  from  the  principles  on  which  it  had  acted  in  favour  of  the  Jansenists ; 
they  did  not  know  that  a  great  number  of  the  young  magistrates  waited  only  for  an 
occasion  of  effiunng,  by  some  splendid  act,  the  reproach  of  fanaticism  by  which 
they  were  degraded,  by  dignifying  themselves,  by  ordaining  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memofy  of  a  man  of  genius  whom  they  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  num- 
ber among  their  enemies,  and  of  showing  that  they  chose  rather  to  atone  for  their 
injustice,  than  to  yield  to  any  incitements  of  vengeance.  The  friends  of  Voltaire 
did  not  observe  how  much  power  they  had  acquired  by  that  enthusiasm  which  his 
name  had  excited ;  an  enUiusiasm  which  had  gained  every  class  in  the  nation,  and 
which  no  authority  would  venture  openly  to  msult. 

They  chose  rather  to  negotiate  with  government.  Daring  neither  to  offend  pub- 
lic opinion  by  gratifying  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy,  nor  to  displease  the  priests  by 
eompelling  them  to  obey  the  laws ;  fearing  to  mortify  sacerdotal  pride  should  they 
erect  a  public  monument  to  a  great  man  whose  ashes  were  basely  disturbed  by 
priests :  or  should  they  indemnify  his  memory  for  the  loss  of  ecclesiastic  honours, 
to  which  he  had  so  little  claim,  by  civic  honours  due  to  his  genius  and  the  services 
he  had  done  the  nation,  ministers  approved  a  proposal  which  was  made  of  remov- 
ing Voltaire's  body  to  the  ohurch  ot  a  monastery,  of  which  his  nephew  was  abb^. 
It  was  accordingly  conducted  to  Scetli^res,  and  the  priests  agreed  not  to  interrupt 
the  execution  of  this  design.  However,  two  ladies,  of  distinguished  rank  and  very 
great  devotees,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  to  engage  him,  in  quality  of  diocesan 
bishop,  to  oppose  the  burial.  But,  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  bishop,  these 
letters  arrived  too  late,  and  Voltaire  was  interred. 

We  will  here  insert  a  letter  from  one  of  his  physicians — ^with  the  remarks  that 
accompany  it,  taken  ftom  the  prefoce  to  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan's  ''Philosophy  of 
Momls,"  page  27,  and  which  will  at  once  demolish  the  innumerable  lies  promul- 
gated by  the  religious  world  concerning  the  death  of  this  celebrated  philosopher. 

(TRAllSLATJOir  OF  DR.  BURAKD's  LETTER.) 

"  I  feel  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power,  by  rendering  homage  to  truth,  to  over- 
throw the  lying  accounts  that  have  been  spread  abroad  with  regard  to  the  last 
moments  of  Voltaire.  I  was  by  my  profession  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
mark  the  progress  of  his  disease,  (along  with  Doctors  Tronchin  Lorry,  and  Try, 
his  physicians) ;  I  did  not  quit  him  a  single  instant  during  his  last  moments,  and 
I  can  certify  that  we  always  observed  in  him  the  same  strength  of  character, 
although,  in  consequence  of  his  disorder,  he  must  have  experienced  extreme  suffer- 
ing. We  had  absolutely  prohibited  him  to  speak,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  the 
progress  of  a  spitting  of  blood  with  which  he  was  afflicted ;  yet  even  then  he  con- 
tinned  constantly  to  communicate  with  us  by  means  of  cards,  on  which  he  wrote 
his  questions  :  to  these  our  answers  were  verbally  given  ;  and  if  we  did  not  give 
him  satisfiution,  he  still  continued  his  observations  in  writing.  He  preserved 
therefore  his  intellects  to  the  last  moment,  and  the  foolish  stories  which  have  been 
pablished,  merit  the  greatest  contempt. 

'^  l4  camiot  even  be  said  that  any  person  has  related  this  or  that  circumstance  ol 
las  death,  as  having  been  an  actual  wimess ;  for,  towards  his  end,  all  access  to  his 
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chamber  wm  nbsolutdy  denied  to  any  person  whatever.  Those  who  came  to  inqiifrt 
the  state  of  his  health,  remained  in  the  anti-chamber  or  other  apartments.  The 
discourse  which  has  been  put  into  the  mcuth  of  Marshal  Richelieu,  must  thenfofe 
be  as  counterfeit  as  the  rest.    He  died  on  the  3<kh  of  May,  1778. 

Signed  BuRAftD.  Phyaician. 
Parit,  JprU  Z,  1S19. 

"  This  statement  of  Dr.  Burard  was  confirmed  to  me  in  all  its  particulars  by 
Madame  la  Marouise  de  Villette,  Voltaire's  adopted  daughter,  who  was  likewise 
about  his  person  auring  his  last  moments.  The  origin  of  such  stones  as  thoae  here 
rdated,  is  easy  to  comprehend.  If  true,  they  prove  only  that  a  man,  wom  ool  by 
disease,  has  not  the  same  force  of  character  as  when  in  the  plentitude  of  health. 
But  true  or  iiedse,  they  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  mental  calibre  of  gossipping 
bigots,  who  measure  humanity  in  ail  its  aspects  by  the  standard  of  their  own  im* 
pertinent  imbecility ;  and  who  arrive  at  the  pleasure  of  a  strong  sensation,  through 
a  strain  upon  their  limited  imaginations,  to  which  thqr  could  never  attain  tfarou^ 
their  still  more  limited  understanding.*' . 

The  French  academy  had  observed  a  custom  of  sayinff  mass  at  the  church  of  the 
Ck)rdeliers  for  each  of  their  deceased  members.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Beau- 
mont, so  well  known  by  his  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  prohibitea  the  perftwmante 
qI  the  ceremony.  The  Cordeliers  obeyed  with  regret,  for  they  knew  that  the  oon* 
fessors  of  the  archbishop  wouldpardon  his  spirit  of  revenge,  and  would  forbear  to 
recommend  justice  to  him.  The  academy,  therefiore,  resolved  to  suspend  tho 
practice  of  this  ceremony  till  the  insult  offered  to  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members 
should  be  repaired.  Thus  Beaumont  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  instrument 
of  destroying  a  ridiculous  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Prussia  commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  said  for  VoW 
taire  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Berlin ;  and  the  academy  of  Prussia  was  invited  to 
attend.  But  that  which  was  more  glofious  to  Voltaire,  was,  that  the  king — in  the 
field  of  battle,  where  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  he  defended 
the  rights  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  imposed  laws  on  the  Austrian  power- 
wrote  the  eulogium  of  that  illustrious  man,  whose  disciple  and  firiend  he  had  been, 
and  who  perhaps  had  never  pardoned  him  the  unworthy  and  disgraceful  violence 
which  he  had  endured  at  Frankfort,  but  towards  whom  the  monarch  was  incessantly 
and  in?oIuntarily  led  by  his  natural  taste  and  his  admiration  of  genius. 

Government,  in  some  degree  ashamed  of  its  feeble  conduct,  hoped  to  escape 
public  contempt  by  prohibiting  the  naming  of  Voltaire  in  any  writings,  or  in  those 
places  where  the  pohce  was  accustomed  to  violate  the  freedom  of  speech,  under  the 
pretence  of  preserving  order,  which  it  too  often  confounded  with  a  respect  paid  to 
established  and  protected  follies. 

The  puUic  papers  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  his  death ;  and  the  comedians  had 
orders  to  perform  none  of  his  pieces.  Ministers  did  not  discover  that  means  like 
these,  of  preventing  the  anger  of  the  nation  against  their  weakness,  would  only  acnre 
more  fully  to  prov^e  it ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  had  neither  courage  tonent 
the  approbation,  nor  to  support  the  blame  of  the  public. 

This  simple  recital  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Voltaire  has  sufficiently  developed 
his  chaacter  end  his  mind ;  the  principal  features  of  which  were  benevolenee^ 
indulgence  for  human  foibles,  and  a  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression.  He  may 
be  Bumbered  among  the  very  few  men  in  whom  the  love  of  numanity  was  a  real 
passion ;  which,  the  noblest  of  all  pessions,  was  known  only  to  modem  timesi  and 
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took  rite  from  the  progress  of  knowledge.    Its  very  existence  is  sniBcient  to  oon- 
fbond  the  blind  pertisans  of  antiqtiityy  iu)d  those  who  calumniate  philosophy. 

But  the  hnppy  quahties  of  Voltaire  were  often  per?erted  by  his  natural  restless- 
Dcssy  which  the  writing  of  tragedy  had  hut  increJitKd.  In  an  instant  he  would 
change  fiom  anger  to  a£bption,  from  indimation  to  a  jest.  Born  with  Tiolent 
passions,  they  often  hcuriea  him  too  hr ;  and  his  restlessness  deprived  him  of  the 
adnmtages  which  nsitally  accompany  such  minds ;  particularly  of  that  fortitude  to 
which  £nr  is  no  obstacle,  when  action  becomes  a  duty,  and  which  is  not  shaken  by 
the  preaenoe  of  danger  foreseen.  Often  would  Voltaire  expose  himself  to  the  sumn 
with  rashness,  hut  rarely  did  he  braTO  it  with  constancy  ;  and  these  intervals,  of 
temerity  and  weakness,  have  frequently  afflicted  his  friends,  and  afforded  unwoithy 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  cowardly  foes. 

His  affections  were  permanent ;  and  his  friendship  for  G^nonville,  the  President 
de  Maisons,  Fonnont,  Cideville,  the  Marchioness  du  Ch&telet,  d'Aigental,  and 
d'Alembert,  seldom  obscured  by  passing  clouds,  ended  only  with  his  hfe.  From 
his  works,  we  discover  that  few  men  of  feeling  have  so  long  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  friends  lost  in  eariy  youth. 

He  has  been  reproached  with  his  numerous  disputes,  but  in  none  of  these  was 
he  the  aggressor.  His  enemies-^those  at  least  to  whom  he  was  irreconcilable,  and 
whom  he  devoted  to  the  WMld's  contempt— did  not  confine  themselves  to  personal 
attacks ;  they  were  his  accusers  to  the  fimatics,  and  wished  to  bring  down  the 
aword  of  persecution  on  his  head.  It  is  no  doubt  afflicting  to  be  obl^d  to  place 
in  this  list  men  of  real  merit;  men  like  the  poet  Rousseau,  the  two  Pompignans, 
Larcher,  and  even  Rousseau  of  Geneva.  But  is  it  not  more  excusable  to  carry 
vengeance  too  for,  in  self-defonce,  and  to  be  unjust  in  the  indulgence  of  anger,  the 
first  motive  of  which  is  founded  in  rectitude,  than  to  violate  the  rights  of  man  by 
endangering  the  freedom  and  safety  of  a  citizen,  to  gratify  pride,  the  aims  of 
hypocrisy,  or  an  obstinate  attachment  to  opinions  ? 

Voltaire  has  been  censured  for  his  attacks  on  Maupertuis ;  but  were  not  these 
attacks  confined  to  the  mere  met  of  rendering  a  man  eternally  ridiculous,  who,  by 
base  intrigues,  had  endeavoured  to  dishonour  and  ruin  him ;  and  who,  to  revenge 
tome  jests,  had  called  the  power  of  a  king,  irritated  by  his  insinuous  arts,  to  lus 
aid? 

Voltaire,  it  is  said,  was  envious;  which  has  been  answered  by  the  following  line 
fromTancred: — 

rDoes  the  world  contain  a  man  whom  he  might  envy  ?] 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  and  bis 
name  is  still  loaded  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  and  the  most  pious  curses 
that  the  advocates  of  eternal  hell  and  danmation  can  invent,  in  order  to  deter  their 
dupes  from  reading  his  pages  or  examining  his  omnions.  Whoever  reads  the  work 
to  which  these  obMrvations  are  preliminary — ''The  Philosophical  Dictionary,*'— 
will  see  that  they  have  ample  reason  for  so  doing ;  inasmuch  as  whoever  peruses 
these  peges  will  have  his  eyes  opened— will  be  able  to  see  for  himself,  and  will 
inunediateJiy  cast  off  with  contempt  those  black  slugs  who  have  too  long  feasted  and 
fotteoed  upon  his  fears,  his  ignorance,  or  his  imbecility.  Having  l^en  the  man 
who  baffled  the  odious  vices  of  superstition,  intolerance,  and  bigotry,  while  living, 
bis  memoiy  is  pursued  with  proportionate  malice  and  folsehood  by  those  who  are 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  tnose  vices  since  his  death.  Every  puling  fonatic 
oaa  dwell  upon  his  personal  foiling,  and  every  political  alarmist  attribute  to  a  writer 
whose  ever-tertile  brain  was  in  eternal  exercise  against  the  vilest  atrocities  of  priest- 
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craft  or  religion  and  tyranny  or  government,  the  re-action  oC  Tiolenoe  which  in  the 
fullness  of  time  they  engendered.  This  observation  is  made  in  relation  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  attributing  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude to  the  works  of  a  writer  whose  only  object  was  unlimited  toleration  in  all 
matters  which  concerned  the  mental  and  bodily  freedojp  of  his  countrymen,  lliey 
reckon  as  nothing  tlie  oppression  and  misery  of  eight  hundred  years.  It  is  true, 
the  writings  of  Voltaire  had  some  influence  upon  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution after  they  had  obtained  power ;  but  that  was  only  upon  questions  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  and  not  such  as  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
community.  Those  who  labour,  have  no  time  to  think.  Ihey  must  take  for 
granted  as  true  those  doctrinal  theories  which  tliey  are  told  will  regulate  their  hap* 
piness  hereafter,  and  it  is  not  till  they  are  perishing  for  hunger  that  tliey  will  rise 
against  those  whom  God  hath  set  over  them.  No  books,  no  writings,  ever  yet 
produced  a  rebellion  in  any  country  upon  earth.  And  see  how  unanimous  all 
shades  of  sectarianism  agree  in  plundering  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of 
the  fruits  of  tlieir  labour ;  and  with  what  a  discordant  yell  they  all  as  with  one  mouth 
assail  the  man  of  liberality  who  shall  have  the  audacity  to  expose  the  horrible  lies 
which  are  palmed  upon  the  world  in  the  names  of  Christianity  and  true  religion. 
This  Voltaire  did ;  and  to  do  this,  without  endangering  his  own  existence,  he- was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  subterfuges  which  a  despotic  state  of  society 
compels  every  man  to  adopt  who  has  not  resolution  enough  to  be  ruined,  nor  courage 
to  die  a  martyr.  Voltaire  did  not  possess  nerve  enough  to  adopt  either  of  these 
alternatives.  All  he  wished,  was  to  be  let  alone.  He  declared  that  he  died 
Catholic,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  die  quietly.  He  had  the  Extreme  Unction 
administered  in  his  retreat  at  Feniey,  in  order  to  oppose  the  furious  malice  of  his 
enemies.  Let  us  suppose  that  Voltaire  did  not  beheve  in  the  obscene  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Incarnation ;  let  us  suppose  that  he  could  hardly  bring  his  powerful  mind 
to  place  credence  in  the  Holy  Lucharist ;  and  that  he  doubted  whether  One  God 
was  Three  Gods,  and  still  not  Three  Gods,  but  only  One,  being  Three  all  the  time. 
Whoever  believetli  not  in  these  things  shall  be  damned.  He  shall  be  burnt  in  hell 
everlastingly.  There  shall  be  a  devil  to  roast  and  perpetually  torment  him.  And 
shall  a  man  like  Voltaire,  who  had  an  undaunted  mind  but  a  nervous  temperament, 
be  blamed  for  succumbing  for  a  moment  to  the  ferocious  and  cruel  superstition 
which  was  too  powerful  for  him,  and  to  resist  which  needed  the  succour  of  poten- 
tates and  kings  of  too  liberal  minds  to  see  the  future  consequences  of  their  assist- 
ance. It  was  necessary  that  he  should  seek  shelter  beneath  the  mass  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  undermine.  And  he  seemed  especially  bom  for  the  task  he  under- 
took. Did  we  believe  in  a  special  Providence,  we  should  say  he  was  sent  from 
heaven  to  espouse  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  toleration,  and  of  justice*  In  the  time 
of  Voltaire,  to  preach  up  toleration  was  a  daring  act,  when  we  know  that  the  word 
itself  is  but  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  right  to  deny  or  to  refuse.  But  Voltaire 
obtained  a  great  triumph.  A  right  once  granted  it  is  difficult  to  take  away,  and 
thus  far  he  did  the  greatest  possible  good  to  humanity  in  general.  The  warmth 
with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Galas  ^unily  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered to  his  glory.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  time  of  Voltaire  the  cause 
of  freedom  seemed  hopeless ;  no  one  seemed  to  have  courage  and  opportunity  to 
shake  the  slumbering  and  inert  mass  that  lay  as  it  were  trampled  and  craved 
under  the  feet  of  their  oppressors.  In  France,  it  vna  consolidated  under  two 
powers — ^the  throne  and  the  clergy ;  there  was  no  aristocracy,  as  in  England,  that 
could  occasionally  be  independent  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity :  all  seemed 
barren  and  sterile.    At  this  period  appeared  Voltaire.    Removed  by  fortune  from 
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-the  precarious  existence  which  men  of  letters  were  forced  to  seek  from  the  bounties 
ctf  tne  rich,  he  could  affinrd  to  be  independent ;  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  vehe* 
meut  hostility  with  which  he  was  assailed  when  living.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now  in 
many  places,  thought  to  be  disgraceful  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  labour,  whether 
mental  or  bodily.  The  vile  servility  of  the  learned  spoke  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
boldness  and  independence  of  Voltaire.  His  writings  caused  an  electric  shock 
throughout  France,  which  was  communicated  to  the  remotest  region  of  Europe — 
and  their  effects  are  seen  and  felt  to  the  present  day. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  in  the  estimation  of  a  public  character,  a  due 
consideration  must  be  had  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
society  amidst  which  he  was  rearea.    Voltaire  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  Louis 
XIV.  died,  and  consequently  his  very  precocious  adolescence  was  spent  during  the 
leign  of  that  pompous  and  celebrated  actor  of  majesty.    How  was  that  season  cha- 
mcterised  as  to  morals  and  the  tone  of  Parisian  good  company,  an  epitome  of  the 
private  life  of  Louis  himself  will  tell.    When  youthful,  he  debauched  one  or  two  of 
his  mother's  maids  of  honour,  and  his  amours  as  he  advanced  were  abundant, 
according  to  the  routine  of  their  most  Christian  majesties  in  general.    One  or  two 
of  these  afhirs,  independently  of  the  last,  were  very  characteristic ;  but  the  chief 
circumstance  to  be  regarded,  is  the  solemn  self-engrossment  of  the  man  and  the  fo^- 
mality  and  etiquette  with  which  he  surrounded  even  his  vices  and  impurities.    In 
fiict,  the  concubinage  of  the  throne,  under  both  him  and  his  successor,  was  in  a 
manner  legitimated  upon  a  sort  of  Mahometan  principle ;  the  priesthood  making  as 
little  objection  as  any  one  else — ^no  doubt  because  their  privileges  and  revenues 
remained  untouched,  or  were  even  extended  by  it  as  the  sultans  grew  older.    The 
decorum  and  air  of  state  with  which  Louis  sinned,  was  rather  edifying  than  scan- 
dalous; and  his  subjects  very  &ithfully  copied  the  ^rand  monarque.    Gallantry 
oecame  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  France,  with  a  great  abatement  of  the 
chivalrous  sentiment  which  attended  it  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  but 
still  exempt  from  the  more  gross  sensuality  which  succeeded  Louis  under  the  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    When  Voltaire  entered  life,  Louis  was  all  devotion  and 
exclusive  Madame  de  Mainienon  ;  and  as  his  glory,  as  it  was  called,  had  exceed- 
mgly  abated,  the  youth  of  his  dominions  Were  beginning  to  look  for  other  models 
and  manners.    Still  a  portion  of  this  well-assorted  decency  and  libertinism  abounded, 
and  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  the  education  of  Voltaire  is,  that  a  vtery  agreeable 
abb^ — the  Abb^  Chateauneuf— taught  him  to  repeat  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  and 
a  sceptical  poem  of  J.  B.  Rousseau  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  r£nclos — ^the  said  abb^  having 
been  the  last  of  her  hundred  and  fifty  lovers.    Now  all  this  was  mere  accident  or 
routine  in  France ;  and  yet,  there  are  people  who  will  dwell  upon  the  levity  and 
libertinism  of  Voltaire,  and  its  desperate  consequences,  who  would  not  hazard  a 
word  upon  the  dissolute  framework  of  the  society  which  formed  him,  because  that 
would  show  at  once  both  the  source  of  his  feelings  and  of  the  general  disorder 
which  engendered  the  revolution.    The  boasted  reigik  of  Louis,  in  fitct,  was  signa- 
lised by  we  most  flagitious  immorality  from  the  court  downwards ;  which  immora- 
lity was  very  poorly  covered  towards  the  close  by  a  species  of  factitious  devotion, 
which  only  added  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  penetrated  beyond  the  surface.    The 
morals  of  the  regency  were  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse  just  as  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  prefer  impudence  or  hypocrisy,  unblushing  vice,  or  **  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue.''    In  England,  this  plated  surfiice  is  preferred.    But  letting  this 
pass,  it  is  certain  that  a  brilliant,  highly-gifted  young  man,  like  Voltaire,  who  moved 
m  the  high  tide  of  Parisian  society,  must  necessarily  be  imbued  with  the  levity  and 
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kttity  that  on  every  side  surrounded  him,  and  which  has  rendered-  the  period  hi 
question  proverbial  for  profligacy  and  debauchery.  His  youthiul  career  seemi  to 
liave  been  precisely  that  of  other  young  men  of  his  age  and  station  in  the  French 
metropolis,  neither  better  nor  worse ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prov«  the  tinge 
ithich  such  a  state  of  society  must  bestow  upon  ev^  character,  however  highly 
gifted,  which  is  formed  in  the  midst  of  it.  . 

So  much  as  to  a  certain  license  in  respect  to  gallantry  and  sexual  matters,  which, 
however,  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  as  Voltaire  vras  by  no  means  a  distinguished 
offender  in  that  way.  This  remark  is  made  in  relation  rather  to  the  literary  freedom 
which  this  kind  of  early  education  is  likely  to  create,  and  to  certain  occasional 
offences,  contra  b<mos  morrs,  which  must  be  expecSted  from  a  writer  who  has  thus 
commenced  his  career  as  a  man.  But,  even  after  including  La  Pmoelie,  these  are 
not  very  numerous ;  being  for  the  most  part  admirably  redeemed  by  the  wit  and 
severity  that  accompany  them,  which  are  generally  turned  against  the  detestable 
vice  of  hypocrisy,  and  in  exposition  of  the  personal  failings  of  mnatics  or  their  idols 
who  never  either  spare  the  weak  opponent  or  pardon  the  strong  one.  And. 
after  all,  Voltaire  has  not  proceeded  much  beyond  Pope  and  Swifr,  and  not  near 
so  for  as  a  great  number  of  English  vrriters  of  the  age  which  immediately  preceded 
him. 

Happily  for  the  character  of  Voltaire,  he  is  only  distinguished  in  his  persoiud 
eontroversies  by  the  tremendous  power  of  his  ridicule — ^for  we  fear  that  its  occa- 
sional misapplication  or  unfairness  is  common  to  most  literary  belligerents.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  Pope  in  his  Dunciad  was  anything  but  free  £^m  it,  and  we 
fear  that  it  is  a  general  characteristic.  Some  circumstances  are  mentioned  of  Vol- 
taire in  regard  to  his  bargains  with  booksellers,  which,  as  represented,  are  ma- 
noeuvring and  discreditable  ;  but,  on  looking  to  evidence,  little  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  very  natural  desire  to  anticipate  the  piracies  which  were  eternally  taking 
place  of  works  in  a  language  so  generally  understood  all  over  the  continent.  That 
ne  was  tenacious  both  of  his  property  and  reputation  is  certain,  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  knew  how  to  speculate  in  money-getting  as  well  as  in  literature ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  was  generous  and  knew  how  to  gite  and 
to  expend.    His  fortune  was  ample,  and  he  very  honourably  diffused  it. 

It  lias  been  observed,  that  Voltaire  was  altogether  a  Frenchman,  and  the  remark  will 
be  found  just,'  whether  applied  to  the  character  of  the  man  or  the  genius.  By  increas- 
ing to  intensi^  the  national  characteristics,  social,  constitutional,  and  mental,  we  cre- 
ate a  Voltaire.  These  are  gaiety,  facility,  address,  a  tendency  to  wit,  raillery,  and 
equivoque ;  light,  quick,  and  spontaneous  feelings  of  humanity,  which  maybe  occa- 
sionally worked  up  into  enthusiasm ;  vanity,  irascibility,  very  slip-shod  morality  in  re- 
spect to  points  which  grave  people  are  apt  to  deem  of  the  first  consequence ;  social 
insincerity,  and  a  predominant  spirit  of  intrigue.  Such  were  the  generalities  of  tiie 
French  character  m  the  days  of  Voltaire ;  and  multiply  Uiem  by  his  capacity  and 
acquirement,  and  we  get  at  the  solid  contents  of  his  own.  It  is  therefore  especially 
inconsistent  to  dncover  sudi  excellence  and  virtue  in  the  old  French  regime,  and 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  find  so  much  iault  with  the  tout  (n- 
$emble  of  Voltaire ;  for  both  his  good  and  his  bad  qualities  were  the  natural  growth 
of  the  period.  The  application  of  the  former  is  indeed  another  affiiir,  and  stands 
over  for  subsequent  observation  ;  but  in  concluding  that  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  deemed  a  candid  admission  of  the  failings  as  well  as  the  merits  of  a  &vou]^ 
ite  author,  it  is  necessary  to  rescue  him  from  inconsistent  attack.  There  is  a  tribe 
of  critics,  who  will  rail  against  the  personal  vices  of  Voltaire,  vrhile  they  coun- 
tenance  the  wretched   government  which    enslaved  France.      They  will  lift 
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their  hands  and  eyes  at  La  PaetUc,  but  will  nerer  talk  of  the  giave  and  nvltiplied 
adultarics  of  Louis  le  Grwad^  or  of  the  Pore  «ux  Cerfi  of  his  successor  s-«-of  tha 
dissolute  gallantrieSy  amounting  almost  to  promiscuous  intercourse,  of  the  entire 
-body  of  £e  nobility ;— of  the  nauseous.  depraTity  of  the  churchmen ; — or  of  ttie 
moss  and  inaolent  oppression  and  demoralixation  of  the  people  by  the  whole, 
liiey  prate  as  eloquently  as  parrots  about  those  wicked  phitotophen,  and  speak  of 
the  ejectment  of  half  a  million  of  sul«jects  by  the  god^like  Louis,  and  the  murder, 
rape,  ravishment,  and  dragooning  of  the  Protestants  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  as  the  slightest  of  all  possible  drawbacks  in 
that  Teiy  kingly  chamcter. 

The  oonruption  of  habits  and  manners  which  preTailed  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  notwitnstandinff  its  imposing,  orderiy,  and  even  devotional  aspect,  has  al* 
ready  been  mcntioDed.  A  few  sentences  on  the  public  character  of  that  ostenta^ 
tiotts  period,  either  the  positive  or  oomparatiTe  merits  of  whidi  there  is  neither 
apace  nor  disposition  to  dispute,  are  now  requisite.  Attending  to  much  of  the 
ewny  which  preceded  it,  the  reign  of  Louis  was  doubtless  effective  and  useful  to 
his  people.  His  natural  capacity  was  strong ;  and  possessing  finnness,  self-wilL 
and  an  extraordinary  thirst  tor  renown,  the  nation  soon  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
that  unity  of  power  and  of  purpose,  forming  the  single  advantage  which  absolute 
monarchy  can  at  any  time  cmim,  and  that  but  very  seldom.  At  the  same  time,  tha 
lofty  notion  entertained  by  Lonis  of  the  regal  chuacter,  and  the  the<»y,— not  pos- 
sibly altogether  new  in  France,  but  certainly  never  carried  to  the  like  extent,— of 
Diaking  t^  ^lory  of  the  monarch  the  mainspring  and  object  of  all  public  ezertiony 

Sve  a  fectitious  ascendancy  to  his  charaeler,  which  was  by  no  means  inoperative, 
lere  is  occaaonally  much  metaphysical  ingenuity  in  political  servility ;  and  it  was 
never  more  dexterously  displayed  than  in  this  filching  abstrsctbn  of  sJl  the  more 
Iffoad  and  generous  notions  of  love  of  country  and  of  kind,  of  national  utihtv,  and 
of  public  renown,  which  transforms  patriotism  into  a  species  of  psgod'-worship  of 
man,  and  that  one  not  unlrequcntly  the  most  contemptible  and  ins^ificant  in  his 
own  kingdom. 

.  The  most  detestable  and  odious  of  all  political  sins  is,  indisputably,  religious  per* 
aeeution ;  and  by  that  execrable  union  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  which  assumes 
a  sway  over  Tolition  itself^  was  this  sin  unsparingly  committed  during  the  whole  ot 
the  reign  under  oonrideration.  This  leads  at  onoe  to  the  source  of  the  early  pre- 
.  dispositions  of  Voltaire,  and  of  the  honourable  enthusiam  which  coloured  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  long  life.  By  accident,  carelessness,  or  indifference,  he  was  very 
early  allowed  to  imbibe  a  large  portion  of  philosophical  scepticism,  which  no  after 
education, — and  he  was  subsequently  educated  by  Jesuits, — could  remove.  It  is 
not  intended  either  to  applaud  or  lament  this  feet,  but  simf^y  as  a  feet  to  produce 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  what  was  more  natural  for  a  brilliant,  ardent,  and  vi- 
vacious young  man,  thus  ardently  vaecmaied — ^if  the  figure  be  allowable — against 
the  small-pas  ^famitieum  and  mpentUion  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  bora 
during  a  reign  which  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  expatriated  half  a  million 
of  peaceftil  subjects  ?  In  what  way  did  his  Most  Christian  Mi^esty,  the  magnifi- 
oent  Louis,  signalize  that  part  of  his  kingly  career  whic1i.unmediately  preceded  the 
btrth  of  Voltaire  ?  In  the  femous  Dragonades,  in  which  a  rude  and  licentious  soL- 
lUery  were  encouraged  in  every  excess  of  cruelty  and  outrage,  because,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Minister  Louvois,  ^'  his  Majesty  was  desirous  that  the  heaviest 
peMltiea  should  be  put  in  force  against  those  who  are  not  willing  to  embrace  his 
religion ;  and  those  who  hare  the  fake  glory  to  remain  longest  firm  in  their  opi^ 
BioBs,  must  ba  driyen  to  the  last  extremities/*' 
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They  were  so  driTen,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detail,  for 
sources  exist  from  which  monstrous  and  mournful  particulars  m^ht  be  extracted ; 
but  the  general  fact  is  all  tfiat  is  necessary  in  this  place.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to 
repeat,  that  at  length  Uie  Edict  of  Nantz  was  formally  repealed,  Protestants  re- 
fused liberty  of  conscience,  their  temples  demolished,  their  children  t<»n  from  them, 
and,  to  crown  all,  attempts  were  even  made  to  impede  their  emigration.  They 
were  to  be  inclosed  like  wild  beasts,  and  hunted  down  at  leisure. 

Such  were  the  facts  and  horrors  which  must,  in  the  >  first  instance,  have  encoun 
tered  and  confirmed  the  incipient  scepticism  of  Voltaire.  What  calm  roan,  of  any 
or  of  no  religion,  can  now  hear  of  them  without  shuddering  and  execration  ?  and 
what  such  feel  now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  mind  predisposed  like  that 
of  Voltaire  must  have  felt  then.  It  is  evident  that,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  he 
declared  war  against  the  whole  fitbric  of  priestcraft  and  superstition,  from  which 
such  mighty  mischiefs  emanated.  But  such  was  the  combination  of  the  horrible 
and  ridiculous  which  indisputably  encountered  the  youth  of  Voltaire ;  and  whether 
for  invective,  for  argument,  or  for  jibe,  it  is  impossible  that  an  enemy  to  super- 
stition, fanaticism,  and  priestly  domination,  with  tneir  attendant  horrors  of  cruelty, 
intolerance,  and  persecution,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  wit,  satirist,  and 
philosopher,  could  be  more  irresistibly  urged  into  a  warfiire  which  was  to  distinguish 
the  whole  of  a  long  future  life. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  how  tar  his  subsequent  experience  was  of  a  nature  to 
confirm  these  opinions.  The  regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  however  dissolute  as  to 
morals  and  manners,  was  comparatively  philosophical  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  usual  re-action  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  take  place ;  and  that  contemptuous  in- 
difference was  engendering  for  religious  disputation,  which  never  fails  to  follow  an 
excess  of  it  The  enormous  power  and  mfluence  of  a  corrupt,  intolerant,  and 
ambitious  clergy,  was,  however,  a  stationary  evil  in  France  ;  and  there  was  always 
sufficient  going  forward  to  keep  in  activity  so  determined  and  inde&tigable  an 
opponent  as  Voltaire.  The  despicable  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  certainly  not  much 
encumbered  with  the  devotion  or  fanaticism  of  the  monarch  ;  but  the  horrible  ini-. 
ouities  practised  by  the  provincial  parliaments — ^the  bigotted  persecutions  which 
oisgraced  the  local  jurisdictions — and  the  protection  these  atrocities  received  from 
the  episcopacy,  remained.  However  divided  into  factions  and  engaged  in  inter- 
minable contests  among  themselves  about  the  grace  of  God,  the  dignified  clergy 
uniformly  threw  their  efiective  shield  over  the  blundering  cruelties  which  were  per- 
petrated in  the  genuine  spirit  of  intolerant  orthodoxy. 

To  conclude  :  in  as  far  as  regards  the  operation  of  tlK  philosophers,  and  of  Vol- 
taire in  particular,  it  is  the  duty  of  superior  intellect  to  be  eternally  active  end  rest- 
less f^inst  oppression  and  misgovernment,  and  to  diffuse  the  superior  light  whidi 
it  has  collectea.  It  is  the  duty  of  governments^  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  first 
to  receive  these  lights,  which  are  sure  in  the  end  to  become  general  f  and  if,  instead 
of  this,  they  studiously  reject  them,  the  baleful  consequences  are  of  their  own 
creation :  society  at  large  cannot  and  will  not  wait  for  them.  The  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  at  great  personal  risk,  pointed  out  abuses  which  were 
becoming  unbearable ;  they  were  unattended  to,  and  the  result  is  a  matter  of 
history.  Wisdom,  in  the  proper  place,  might  have  made  it  better ;  but  the  conse^ 
quences  might  have  been  worse.  Enormous  as  was  the  temporaxy  endurance,  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  oppression  and  suffering  in  the 
two  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Xv . ;  and  to  present  ana  future  France,  even  with  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne,  the  great  gain  is  unequivocal. 

Next  to  fanaticism  and  superstition,  Voltaire  appears  to  have  endeavoured  with 
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the  Utmost  anxiety  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  the  public  tribunals,  especially  in  the 
proyinceSy  which  were  in  the  habit  of  committing  legal  murders  with  a  facility  which 
could  only  be  ecjualled  by  the  impunity.  Against  the  execrable  t3rranny  of  letti^ 
dt  cachet^  by  which  he  himself  suffered  more  than  once,  he  occasionally  darted  his 
very  powernil  inuendos ;  but,  af^er  all,  nothing  has  dropped  from  him  of  a  nature 
to  lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he  contemplated  anything  beyond  a  regulation 
of  the  monarchy,  and  an  extinction  of  priestly  influence ;  but  certainly  his  day- 
dreams never  went  beyond  the  model  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  thing  cannot  be 
exactly  afiirmed  of  such  of  his  disciples  as  reached  the  rerolution ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  contemplated  outrage,  violence,  or  transfer  of  property.  No 
matter  what  the  religious  opinions  of  Voltaire  were,  he  unifonnly  inculcates  political 
moderation,  religious  tolerance,  and  general  good  will.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
devout  people  did  the  same. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  general  labours  of  this  premier  genius  of  France  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  must  at  all  events  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  active, 
and  able  philanthropist,  upon  his  ovm  theory,  even  by  those  who  in  many  respects 
disagree  with  it.  It  is  a  poor  matter  in  abatement  to  allege  the  various  discrepancies, 
inconsistences,  and  apparent  disingenuities  that  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  influ> 
ence  which  he  thwarted,  and  the  tyranny  which  he  undermined.  It  is  very  pleasant 
in  the  aiders  and  abetters  of  despots  and  inquisitors  to  require  so  high  a  degree  of 
punctilious  sincerity  in  those  who  oppose  them.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  ri^ts 
of  mankind  is  first  rendered  dangerous ;  and  then  the  unhappy  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  danger  is  constituted  a  new  crime.  If  you  persist  in  delivering  your  opinions 
to  your  fellow-creatures,  you  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  hanged,  beheaded,  or 
bunied  ;  and  having  done  so,  you  are  the  most  dishonourable  of  human  beings  if 
you  equivocate  in  the  slightest  degree  in  order  to  escape  from  such  desirable 
penalties  1 

Attend  for  instance  to  the. particular  situation  of  Voltaire.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Condorcet,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  earlier,  the  eminent  services  which  he 
has  rendered  mankind  could  not  have  been  executed ;  and  that  he,  of  all  men,  was 
best  adapted  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  good  in  the  relaxed  yet  still  dangerous 
and  eqmvocal  times  in  whidi  he  arose.  And  why  was  he  thus  adapted  ?  Because 
his  spirit  was  Protean  and  ductile — ^because  he  could  assume  all  shapes,  practise 
every  mode  of  warfare,  and  fly  like  a  Parthian,  only  the  more  effectuaHv  to  wound. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  Voltaire  would  have  been  cut  off  long  before  he  redressed 
the  honible  treatment  of  the  Galas  fiunily,  and  redeemed  the  memory  of  the  reli- 
giously-murdered head  of  it.  As  it  was,  he  was  twice  imprisoned,  once  or  twice 
obliged  to  fly,  and  in  constant  danger  of  the  most  hostile  proceedings  and  vindictive 
prosecutions.  The  magnanimity  of  incurring  these  risks,  in  order  to  open  the  eyes 
of  mankind  to  the  nature  of  the  pestilential  superstition  which  was  rendering  them 
the  wolfish  sheddera  of  each  others  blood,  inhuman  haters,  persecutors,  and  slan- 
derers, is  surely  a  very  tolerable  set-off  against  a  little  faltenng  and  finesse,  when 
sn^  risks  beoime  imminent.  His  character  would  have  st^od  higher,  had  he 
ezhilated  less  versatility ;  but  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  saerifi^  of  fortune, 
liberty,  country,  or  life,  is  of  a  nature  to  shake  the  spirits  of  most  men.  Martyrdom 
it  not  the  talent  of  all  the  world ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  only  silly  when  its  avoid- 
ance is  more  serviceable  to  a  cause  than  its  endurance. 

The  on!  V  just  and  liberal  mode  of  settiing  the  merits  and  fiiilings  of  Voltaire,  is 
not  to  judge  him  from  some  abstract  idea  of  perfection,  but  as  a  great  man,  who, 
although  bom  in  the  most  dissolute  and  corrupt  capital  in  the  worH,  and  early  in- 
troduced into  its  most  seductive  circles^  defeated  himself  to  the  Herculean  and 
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ifattigeroiis  labour  of  attackiBg  and  dtMininff  a  noxious  sapentidoiiy  which  for  cen- 
turies has  stood  in  the  my  of  all  human  improvement,  m  every  land  in  whidi  it 
has  been  seated  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Regarded  in  this  single  point  of  view,  he 
is  to  be  esteemed  a  benefSstetor  to  his  own  country  in  particular,  and  to  human 
nature  in  general.  That  noxious  superstition  he  has  been  a  main  cause  of  disarm- 
ing ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  man  who  so  washed  it  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  large  population  of  his  country,  that  the  faction  intent  on  reviving  it  in  its  pristine 
fearfiilness  have  no  alternative  but  to  begin  again,  has  all  but  succeeded.  A  cairn 
and  enlightened  lover  of  his  species  can  form  but  one  opinion — ^that  it  has  uniformly 
opposed  itself  to  political  freedom,  and  the  progressiye  ameiioration  of  the  social 
state.  It  never  had — it  never  will  have,  more  thaa  one  claim  to  consideration,  and 
that  is,  when  its  own  oppression  is  re-acted  on  itself— its  own  maxims  put  into  fbcce. 
It  is  no  nice  estimation  of  the  mode  of  attack  and  of  the  nature  of  the  weapon — ^no 
casuistical  refinement  upon  the  exact  point  when  discretion  failed,  when  the  argu- 
ment was  carried  too  £»,  and  when  the  assailant  ought  to  have  paused— 'which  can 
rob  Voltaire  of  the  honest  fame  of  having  broken  down,  and  for  every  the  most 
baleful  order  of  domination  that  ever  existed,  and  that  by  the  arms  of  wit,  reason, 
and  adventurous  exposure  alone.  It  must  be  somethinff  more  than  a  few  light- 
minded  and  fantastical  inconsistencies,  which  can  erase  me  name  of  this  man  ircnn 
the  list  of  the  benefoctors  to  mankind.  *        • 

But  great  as  are  his  claims  on  this  score,  they  by  no  means  form  his  only  title  to 
the  gmtitude  of  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  trite  to  observe,  that  books  are  usc^l  in 
proportion  as  they  ere  read ;  and  that  the  most  able  and  elaborate  productions,  if 
only  partially  perused,  must  be  comparatively  inefficient.  The  elegant  and  perspi- 
cuous style  in  which  Voltaire  conveyed  his  various  infonnation,  the  fascinating 
brilliancy  of  his  allusion,  the  picquant  attraction  of  his  wit,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his 
narrative,  made  readers  of  everybody ;  and  such  is  the  spontaneous  and  natural 
order  of  his  thoughts,  that  his  prose  is  less  injured  by  translation  than  that  of  any 
other  author  on  record.  Such  have  been  the  operation  of  these  charms,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  owe  to  the  labours  uf 
Voltaire ;  for,  setting  aside  his  diligent  and  never-neglected  exposure  of  superstition 
and  priestcraft,  and  dieir  historical  train  of  horrors,  he  uniformly  inculcates  the  finest 
lessons  of  humanity,  and  those  improved  views  of  the  gemune  nature  of  die  social 
progress,  which  are  now  beyond  any  power  to  unsettle,  if  not  to  impede.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  he  wrote  for  everybody ;  and  it  would  be  immensely  useful 
if  other  able  men  would  do  the  same.  A  German  taste  exists  at  this  time,  which 
afiects  an  amazing  contempt  for  writers  whom  all  the  world  can  understand,  and 
consequently  for  Voltaire.  The  perfection  of  human  genius,  in  such  estimation, 
is  exhioited  in  the  art  of  mystifiontion.  Common  thoughts  are  bom  aloft  into  the 
clouds,  and  we  no  longer  know  them  for  diat  which  th^  were,  and  still  less  for  any 
thing  else ;  and  all  this  is  played  ofif  with  a  gravity  of  pretension,  which  is  quite 
edifying.  These  are  not  the  levers  by  which  society  can  oe  rectified  or  exalted,  nor 
were  they  those  of  Voltaire.  The  cant  of  philandiropy  is  as  despicable  as  any  other 
cent ;  and  mind  must  exercise  itself  in  various  departments ;  but  the  quiddities  and 
conundrums  of  this  dass  of  writers,  in  comparison  with  die  effisctive  and  manly 
exertions  of  Voltaire,  resemble  the  learned  lucubrations  of  die  schoolmen  in  0{qpo- 
sition  to  the  efiective  intellectuality  of  Bacon. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  reftite  theotjections  raised  against  Vol- 
taire and  his  writings.  The  great  privilege  of  a  critic  to  find  fitult,  becMise  things 
do  not  square  with  his  ideal  theory  of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  fully  exercised 
against  him.    Condoroet  .distinctly  states^  that  his  great  object  was  to  destroy 
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Chiistianity  ;  bot  we  vrafi  reoolleet  tiiat  h  vna  noman  Catholic  Clirigtiaiiiij;  and 
we  vdl  know  what  that  is  teimed  bj  our  poier  Protestant  evangelical  eirand-boys 
of  God.  We  hBTe  been  told  that  CSuholicism  is  idolatry ;  but  when  diat  idolatry 
is  attacked,  oommon  cause  is  made  with  it  by  the  professois  of  superaatuial  magic, 
let  them  be  of  whatever  sect  thev  may.  Thus,  when  the  French  revohition  drove 
away  the  prieetSy  the  impostors  of  a  rel^ion  wluch  lor  three  hundred  years  we  had 
hasQ  uAd.  was  damnable  and  idolatrous — ^what  an  outcry  was  made  against  the 
impioiiB  atheists,  infidels,  Jacobins,  and  rebds.  But  the  most  curions  of  all  was 
the  JMit,  that  Goddle  Mily  was  so  often  on  the  side  of  these  atheists  1  Had  he  been 
bribed,  or  had  his  thunder  slept  1  So  much  for  a  protecting  Providence.  No 
BMtier  1  there  must  be  a  religion,  a  superstition,  a  mysterious  power,  to  awe  the 
wicked  and  confound  the  guilty ;  says  one  sapient  caviller  of  Voltaire : — **  when  the 
Romans  became  wise  enough  to  despise  the  oracles  of  their  ibrefitthera,  and  the 
augurs  almost  laughed  in  each  otherr  iu»s,  then  thOT  ceased  to  respect  an  oath, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  domestic  life  was  exchanged  wr  the  most  abominable  pro- 
stitution." Now  this  is  fidse — a  naked  lie.  All  that  has  been  called  religion,  has 
hitherto  been  the  promoter  of  every  kind  of  inunorality  and  debauchoy  among 
men.  Those  weak  minds  who  believe  in  it  know  that,  at  the  last  hour,  they  can 
have  xedemotion  of  their  sins  throng  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  was  shed  for  all ; 
and  thoae  os  stronger  minds,  who  are  interested  in  perpetuating  theesdsting  plunder 
and  oppression,  never  let  the  dogmas  of  religion  restmin  their  rapacity.  A  fig  for 
the  GtBer  nvorld  1  give  us  this,  and  take  heaven  entixely  to  yourself,  say  the  priest 
and  the  oppressor.—''  For  it  were  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  would  seem-,  indeed, 
as  if  the  dogmas  of  religion  were  invented  fi>r  the  purpose  of  testing  the  powers  of 
human  credulity— as  if  there  was  no  verbal  or  moral  contradiction  but  what  they 
eoald  compel  us  to  acknowledge,  in  entire  defiance  of  our  physical  Acuities.  The 
obiect  of  all  priesthood,  fiom  die  pope  at  the  Vatican  to  the  ranting  sectarian^  is  to 
Uve  at  ease  upon  the  labours  of  otners.  **  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  yet 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  clothed  like  one  of  these."  In  this  they  all  agree 
most  vronderfully.  For  this  end  they  keep  up  a  most  incessant  clamour  against  all 
other  fonns  of  superstition,  in  order  to  prevent  their  deluded  followers  from  calmly 
discovering  the  foul  imposture  by  which  they  are  entangled  and  deluded.  Religion 
hath  never  been  a  restraint  agunst  the  oppession  of  the  poweriul,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  poor  and  afflictfid.  Passions,  mischievous  to  society,  are  never  restrained  by 
religion,  or  what  is  so  called ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  stateiias  never  deterred 
men  in  power  from  pursuing  their  iniquitous  aggrandisements.  *  Hie  other  world 
IS  the  reiward  for  unhappy  virtue,'  says  one.  Aye,  the  other  world  !  look  there  for 
a  recompense !  The  more  you  are  trampled  upon,  sailed,  goaded,  and  plundered, 
the  fangnter  vrill  be  your  reward  hereafWr ;  you  vriU  become  angel^  archangds,  and 
the  Loni  only  knows  what  else  besides.  Aye,  this  is  true  and  pure  and  undefiled 
religion ;  this  is  the  true  creed  finom  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Niger,  hem  the  G«iges  to  the  Gulf  of  New  Orleans.  To  shake  in  some  degree  this 
mighty  system  of  superstition  and  of  plunder  was  the  object  of  Voltaire,  and  he  suo* 
ceniea  more  tfam  any  other  man  could  have  done  that  had  been  bom  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  He  vras  as  a  willow  that  bent  before  the  storm  which  uprooted  the 
oak.  His  very  oompli^ce  with  the  forms  of  the  diurch— his  eagerness  to  be  recon- 
ificd  to  it— his  taking  of  die  sacrament  and  his  death,  and  his  avowal  that  hedied  a 
QMfaoKo— were  but  so  many  distinct  assertions  that  he  was  compelled  to  bend  before 
a  power  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  wridan  was 
caicnlatcd  to  destroy.  No  man  can  afibid  to  be  uidependent  eren  now,  wh«ff  fiiljr 
47 
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yean  hove  elapsed  since  the  French  levohttion.  No  oaths,  no  promises,  can  be 
said  to  be  binding  that  are  extorted  by  superior  power,  whethei  exercised  against 
the  person,  or  fortune,  or  comforts  of  the  victim.  Is  the  rack  the  best  argument  of 
the  holy  and  pious  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Yet  is  the  rack  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  persecution,  the  calumny,  that  Voltaire  had  to  experience  throughout 
nis  long  career— a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years.  His  unwearied  industry,  his 
rank  as  a  tragic  poet,  his  position  in  society  as  a  French  sentleman,  his  independent 
fortune,  were  all  necessary  to  be  combined  in  one  indiTidual  to  enable  him  to  assail 
with  success  the  mass  of  priesdy  power  and  courtly  corruption.  He  did  more  then 
any  other  man  could  hare  done.  He  excited  indignation,  contempt,  and  derision, 
and  the  force  of  his  ridicule  was  owned  by  men  who  scorned  to  be  moved  by  his 
arguments.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  the  first  to  aiford  an  example  of  a  private 
citizen  who.  by  his  wishes  and  his  endeavours,  embraced  the  general  history  of  man 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  opposing  error  and  oppression  of  every  kind,  and 
defending  and  promulgating  every  useful  truth.  The  history  of  whatever  has  been 
done  in  Europe,  in  favour  of  reason  and  humanity,  is  the  histoir  of  his  labour  and 
beneficent  acts.  If  the  liberty  iy(  the  press  be  increased ;  if  the  Catholic  clergy  hove 
lost  their  dangerous  power,  and  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  scandalous 
wealth ;  if  the  love  of  humanity  be  now  the  common  language  of  all  governments ; 
if  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  taught  that  men  possess  a  ri^ht  to  the  use  of 
reason ;  if  religious  prejudices  have  been  eradicated  from  the  higher  classes  of 
'society,  and  in  pert  efi^ed  firom  the  hearts  of  the  common  people :  if  we  have 
beheld  the  masks  stripped  from  the  feces  of  those  religious  sectaries  who  were  pri« 
vileged  in  imposing  on  the  world ;  and  if  reason  for  the  first  time  has  begun  to  sned 
its  clear  and  uniform  light  over  all  Europe— we  shall  evenrwhere  discover,  in  the 
history  of  the  changes  that  have  been  effected,  the  name  of  Voltaire. 

It  only  remains  to  explain  to  the  reader,*lhat  the  French  edition  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary  from  which  this  translation  is  made,  is  a  ftr  more  comprehensive 
collection  than  the  one  originally  published  under  that  name  by  Voltaire.  It  con- 
tains not  only  that  work,  but  the  contents  of  another  publication  called  "  Questions 
on  the  Encyclopaedia ;"  of  a  manuscript  dictiona^  entitled  a  '*  Dictionary  of 
Opmion ;"  the  articles  of  Voltaire  inserted  in  the  French  Encyclopedia;  a  few 
desisned  for  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy ;  4Uid  various  nnnor  pieces  of 
a  still  more  miscellaneous  nature.  like  all  other  dictionaries  of  &cts  and  opinions 
connected  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  time  has  made  some  havoc  connected 
with  a  portion  of  its  contents.  Several  articles  are  superseded  by  the  extension  of 
physical  and  economical  science  since  they  were  written,  as  weU  as  by  increased 
mformation  in  every  direction.  These  necessary  omissions  are  augmented  by  leaving 
out  a  portion  of  disquisition  which  never  could  interest  out  of  France,  nor  even  in 
France  any  longer ;  including  remarks  on  very  local  and  obsolete  laws ;  on  minate 
peculiarities  of  the  French  language,  and  critical  observations  on  the  passing  drama, 
and  on  French  poetry,  which  have  beai  repeated  ttom  other  sources  samost  to 
satiety.  Some  repetitions,  also,  for  which  the  French  editors  claim  indulgence  in  a 
work  thus  got  tc^;ether,  are  carefiiUy  removed.  These,  and  a  few  other  kindred 
reductions,  will  reduce  the  work  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  original ;  and  by  giving 
a  small  but  remarkably  clear  type,  the  publisher  is  able  to  supply  the  public  with  a 
work  for  Ten  Shillings  which  before  cost  Fifty ;  aiid  at  the  same  time,  for  elegance 
and  nearness,  will  be  found  worthy  a  place  in  the  collection  of  every  man  of  liberal 
and  indepei^ent  mind,  who  esteems  genius,  reverences  truth,  and  detests  priest 
crafty  superstition,  and  tyranny. 

END  OF  TBE  UFE  OF  VOLTAIEE. 
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From  the  French  of  Voltaire. 


A. 

The  letter  A  hat  been  accounted  aacied 
ID  abnott  eteiy  nation,  because  it  was  the 
fint  letter,  liie  Egyptians  added  this  to 
Ibeir  nnmberiess  supentitiofis ;  hence  it 
was  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  called 
ilMerVi^Aa;  and^  asomesawasthelast 
of  the  lettersy  these  wordsa^^Aa  and  cmu^a 
signified  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
things.  Thb  was  the  origin  of  the  caba- 
listic art,  and  of  more  than  one  mysterious 
foUy. 

The  letters  serfcd  as  qrpbers,  and  to 

X!8S  tnosical  notes.  Judge  what  an 
ty  of  useful  knowledge  must  thus 
faaTe  been  produced.  A,  b,c,dye,  f,g, 
were  the  seven  heorens ;  the  harmony  of 
the  celestial  spheres  was  composed  of  the 
seven  first  letters;  and  an  acrostic  ao- 
oonnled  for  everything  among  the  ever* 
venenble  Ancients. 

A,  B,  C,  Oft  ALPHABET. 

Why  has  not  the  alphabet  a  name  in 
amr  E^rqpean  langnase?  Alphabet  sig- 
nines  noming  more  mm  Ay  B,  and  A, 
B,  sienifies  nothing,  or  bat  indicates  two 
sonads,  which  two  sounds  have  no  rel^ 
tun  ID  each  other*    Beta  is  not  fonned 


from  alpha:  one  is  first,  the  other  is 
second,  and  no  one  knows  why. 

How  can  it  have  happened  that  terms 
are  still  wanting  to  express  the  portal  of 
all  the  sciences?  The  knowledge  of 
numbers,  the  art  of  numeration,  is  not 
called  the  on&4wo :  yet  the  first  rudiment 
of  the  artof  expcessinff  our  thoughts  has  not 
inallEuroneobteinedaproperdesiffnation. 

The  alpnabet  is  the  first  part  of  gram- 
mar ;  perhaps  those  who  are  acquainted 
vrith  Arabic,  of  which  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion,  can  inform  me  whether 
that  language,  which  is  said  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  eighty  words  to  express  a 
hontf  has  one  which  signifies  the  alphabet, 

I  protest  that  I  know  no  more  of 
Chinese  than  of  Arabic  ;  but  I  have  read, 
in  a  small  Chinese  vocabulary,  that  this 
nation  has  always  had  two  words  to  ex- 
press the  catalogue  or  list  of  the  charac- 
ters of  its  language ;  one  is  ko-touj  the 
other  hai-pien :  we  have  neither  ko'tou 
nor  hai^ien  in  our  Ocddental  tongues. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  no  more  adroit 
than  ourselves,  also  said  ajphabet,  Seneca 
the  phihtopher  used  the  ureek  phrase  to 
I  designate  an  old  man  who,  like  me,  asks 
questions  on  grammar,  calling  him  Skedon 
analphabetoi.  Now  the  Greeks  had  this 
same  alphabet  from  the  Phenician*— from 
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that  people  called  the  Utter  nation  by  the 
Hebrews  themselveSy  when  the  latter,  at 
80  late  a  period^  went  to  settle  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Phe- 
nicians,  by  communicating  their  charac- 
ters to  the  Greeks,  rendered  them  a  great 
service  in  delivering  them  from  the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  writing  taught  them  by 
Cecrops.  Tlie  Phenicians,  in  the  capacity 
of  merchants,  sought  to  make  everything 
easy  of  comprehension ;  while  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  their  capacity  of  interpreters  of 
the  Gods,  strove  to  make  evexything 
difficult. 

I  can  ims^ne  I  hear  a  Phenician 
merchant  landed  in  Aehaia  saying  to  a 
Greek  correspondent,  "  Our  characters 
are  not  only  easy  to  write,  and  commu- 
nicate the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  sound 
of  the  voice ;  they  also  express  our  re- 
spective debts.  My  alephy  which  you 
cnoose  to  pronounce  alpha,  stands  for  an 
ounce  of  silver,  beta  for  two  ounces,  tau 
for  a  hundred,  sigma  for  two  hundred  ;  I 
owe  you  two  hundred  ounces  ;  I  pay  you 
iCtaUy  and  shall  owe  you  another  tau; 
thus  we  shall  soon  make  our  reckoning." 
It  was  most  probably  by  mutual  traffic, 
which  administered  to  their  wants,  that 
society  was  first  established  among  men ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  those  between 
whom  commerce  is  carried  on,  should 
understand  one  another. 

The  Egyptians  did  not  apply  them- 
selves to  commerce  until  a  very  late 
period ;  they  had  a  horror  of  the  sea  s  it 
was  their  Typhon,  The  Tynans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  navigators  from  time  im- 
memorial; they  brought  together  those 
nations  which  Nature  had  separated,  and 
repaired  those  calamities  into  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  world  freouently  plunged 
a  large  portion  of  mankina.  The  Greeks 
)in  their  turn,  carried  to  other  nations 
heir  commerce  and  their  convenient 
alphabet,  which  hitter  was  altered  a  little, 
sa  the  Greeks  had  altered  that  of  the 
Tyrians.  When  their  merchants,  who 
were  afterwards  made  demi-gods^  went 


to  Colchis  to  establish  a  trade  in  sheep, 
skins, — ^whence  we  have  the  fable  of  the 
golden  JUecCy — they  communicated  their 
letters  to  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
still  retain  them  with  some  alteration. 
They  have  not  adopted  the  alphabet  of 
the  Turks,  to  whom  they  are  at  present 
subject,  but  whose  yoke,  thanks  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  I  hope  they  will 
throw  off. 

It  is  very  likely  (I  do  not  say  it  is 
certain — God  forbid  n  that  neither  l^re 
nor  Egypt,  nor  any  otner  country  situated 
near  tiie  Mediterranean  Sea,  communi- 
cated   its   alphabet    to  the    nations  of 
Eastern    Asia.      If,    for    example,   the 
Tyrians,  or  the  Chaldeans,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Euphrates,  had  communicated 
their  method  to  the  Chinese,  some  traces 
of  it  would  have  remained ;  we  should 
have  had  the  signs  of  the  twenty  .two, 
twenty-three,    or    twenty-four    letters: 
whereas  they  have  a  sign  for  each  word 
in  their  language;  and  the  number  of 
their  words,  we  are    told,   are  eighty 
thousand.    This  method  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  Tjrre ;  it  is  seventy- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  times  more  learned  and  more  embar- 
rassing than    our    own.      Besides   this 
prodigious  difference,  they  write  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  while  the 
Tyrians  and  the  Chaldeans  wrote  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  Greeks,  like  our^ 
selves,  wrote  from  left  to  right. 

Examine  the  Tartar,  the  Hindoo,  the 
Siamese,  the  Japanese  characters;  you 
will  not  find  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  or  Phenician  alphabet. 

Yet  all  these  nations,  and  not  these 
alone,  but  even  the  Hottentots  and  Cai^ 
fres,  pronounce  the  vowels  and  coosonanls 
as  we  do,  because  the  larynx  in  them  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  us — just  as  the 
throat  of  the  rudest  boor  is  made  like 
that  of  the  finest  opera  singer,  the  difl^- 
ence,  which  makes ^f  one  a  rough,  dis- 
cordant, insupportable  bass,  and  of  the 
other  a  voice  sweeter  than  the  nightin- 
gale's, being  imperceptible  to  the  most 
acute  anatomist;  or  as  the  brain  of  afooi 
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b  for  all  the  world  like  the  hrun  of  a 
great  genius. 

yfhdu  we  said  that  the  Tyrian  iner- 
chaats  taught  the  Greeks  their  A,  B,  C, 
we  did  not  pretend  that  they  also  taught 
them  to  speak.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Athenians  already  expressed  themselves 
in  a  better  manner  than  the  people  of 
Lower  Syria  •  their  throats  were  more 
flexible,  and  their  words  were  a  more 
happy  assemblage  of  vowels,  consonants, 
and  dipthongs.  The  language  of  the 
Phenician  people  was  rude  and  gross, 
consisting  of  such  words  as  Shasiroth, 
A$htarothj  Shabaoth,  Ckottkety  Thophethy 
ScCs^-^nough  to  terrify  a  songstress  from 
the  opem  <k  Naples.  Suppose  that  the 
Ronums  of  the  present  day  had  retained 
the  ancient  Etrurian  alphabet,  and  some 
Dutch  traders  brought  them  that  which 
they  now  use;  the  Romans  would  do 
very  well  to  receive  their  characters,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would 
speak  the  Batavian  language.  Just  so 
would  the  people  of  Athens  deal  with  the 
sailors  of  Capthor,  who  had  come  from 
Tyre  or  Berith ;  they  would  adopt  Aeir 
alphabet  as  being  better  than  that  of 
Misraim  or  Egypt,  but  would  reject 
their  speech. 

Philosophically  speaking,  and  setting 
aside  all  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  certainly  are  not 
here  the  subject  of  discussion, — la  not  the 
primithe  umguoge  a  truly  laughable 
chimera? 

yfhaX  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who 
should  seek  to  discover  what  had  been 
the  primitive  cry  of  all  animals;  and 
how  It  happens  that,  after  a  series  of  ages, 
sheep  bleat,  cats  mew,  doves  coo,  linnets 
whistle  ?  They  understand  one  another 
perfectly  in  their  respective  idioms,  and 
much  Mtter  than  we  do.  Every  species 
has  its  language ;  that  of  the  Esquimaux 
i«as  never  that  of  Peru;  there  has  no  more 
heen  a  primitive  language,  or  a  primitive 
alpkabet,  than  there  have  been  primitive 
oaks  or  primitive  grau. 

Several  Rabbis  assert  that  the  Sama- 
ritan  was  the  original  tongue;   other 


persons  say  that  it  was  that  of  Lower 
Brittany :  —  we  may  surely,  without 
oflfending  either  the  people  of  Brittany  or 
those  of  Samaria,  admit  no  original 
tongue. 

May  we  not  also,  without  offendii^  any 
one,  suppose  that  the  alphabet  originated 
in  cries  and  exclamations?  Infints  of 
themselves  articulate  one  sound  when  an 
object  catches  their  attention,  another 
when  they  laugh,  and  a  third  when  they 
are  whipped  —  which  they  ought  not 
to  be. 

As  for  the  two  little  boys  whom  the 
Egyptian  king  P$ammeticia  (which,  by 
the  by,  is  not  an  Egyptian  word)  brought 
up,  in  order  to  know  what  was  the  primi- 
tive language,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  they  should  both  have  cried  bu  bee 
when  they  wanted  their  breakfast. 

From  exclamations  formed  b^  vowels 
'— as  natural  to  children  as  croaku^  is  to 
frogs — ^the  transition  to  a  complete  alpha- 
bet is  not  so  great  as  it  may  be  tnought.  A 
mother  must  always  have  said  to  her 
child  the  equivalent  of  come^  gOf  take^ 
ieavey  fmh  !  &c.  These  words  represent 
nothing;  they  describe  nothing;  but  a 
gesture  makes  them  intelligible. 

From  these  shapeless  rudiments  we 
have,  it  is  true,  an  immense  distance  to 
travel  before  we  arrive  at  syntax.  It  is 
almost  terrifying  to  contemplate  thatfrom 
the  simple  word  come,  we  have  arrived  at 
such  sentencesas the  following  >^Mother^ 
I  should  have  come  with  pleasure^  and 
should  have  obeyed  your  commands,  which 
are  ever  dear  to  me,  if  I  had  not,  when 
running  towards  you,  fallen  backwards, 
which  caused  a  thorn  to  run  into  wy  left 
leg. 

It  appears  to  my  astonished  imagina- 
tion that  it  must  have  required  ages  to 
adjust  this  sentence,  and  ages  more  to  put 
it  into  language.  Here  we  might  tell  or 
endeavour  to  tell  the  reader  how  such 
words  are  expressed  and  pronounced  in 
every  language  of  the  earth,  ^father, 
mother,  land,  water,  day,  night,  eating, 
drinking,  &c.,  but  we  must,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoid  appearing  ridiculous. 


abbe: 


The  alpbabetical  chancten  d«iiotiiig 
at  once  the  names  of  thinsiy  their  number, 
and  the  dates  of  events,  the  ideas  of  men, 
soon  became  mysteries  even  to  those  who 
had  invented  the  signs.  The  Chakitaiis, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  attributed 
somettiing  divine  to  the  combination  of 
the  letters  and  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
them.  Tliey  believed  that  names  had  a 
force— a  virtue,  independently  of  the 
things  which  they  represented :  they  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  that  the  word  which 
signified  jaonoer  was  yamtarfid  in  itaelf, 
that  which  expressed  an  mgel  was  Aue/ic. 
and  that  which  gave  the  idea  of  GoSwas 
divine.  The  sdenoe  of  numbers  natu- 
rally became  a  part  of  neciomamnr,  and 
no  magical  operation  could  be  perionned 
without  the  letters  of  the  alphaoet. 

Thus  the  due  to  aU  knowledge  led  to 
every  error.  Hie  Magi  of  evevy  ooimtry 
used  it  to  conduct  themselves  into  th« 
labyrinth  which  they  had  oonstructed,  uid 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  enter.  The  manner  of  pro 
nouncing  vowels  and  consonants  beome 
the  most  profound  of  mysteries,  and  often 
the  most  terrible.  There  was,  among  the 
Sjrrians  and  Egyptians,  a  manner  of  pro- 
noundng  Jehovah,  which  would  cause 
a  man  to  fiedl  down  dead. 

St  Clement  of  Aleiandiia  relates  that 
Moses  killed  a  king  of  Egypt  on  the  spot 
by  sounding  this  name  in  his  ear,  after 
whidi  he  brought  him  to  life  again  by 
pronouodngthe  same  word.  St  Clement 
IS  very  exact ;  he  dtes  the  antbor,  the 
learned  ilrtapamis.  Who  can  impeadi 
the  testimony  of  Artapamml 

Nothing  tended  more  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  than  this 
profound  science  of  error  which  sprung 
up  among  the  Asiatics  with  the  origin  <J 
truth.  The  unii«rse  was  brutalized  by 
the  very  art  which  should  have  enlight* 
ened  it.  Of  this  we  have  great  examples 
in  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter^ 
tullian,  &c.  &c. 

Origen,  in  particular,  expressly  says, 
**  If,  when  invoking  God,  or  swearing  by  | 
him,  you  call  him  the  God  of  AJtrtlham  \ 


haoc^  ami  Jacobs  yoa  will,  by  tbete 
words,  do  things,  the  nature  and  force  of 
which  are  such  that  the  evil  spirits  sub- 
mit to  those  who  pronounce  them ;  but 
if  you  call  him  by  another  name,  as  God 
of  the  raafvur  sea,  &c.  no  effect  will  be 
produced.  The  name  of  hrad  rendered 
m  Greek  will  work  nothing;  but  pro 
nounce  it  in  Hebrew  with  the  other  words 
required,  and  you  will  efiect  the  coo- 
juration." 

The  same  Origen  had  these  remarkable 
words :— "^  There  are  names  which  are 
powerful  from  their  own  nature.  Such 
are  those  used  by  the  Sages  of  Egypt,  the 
Mafii  of  Persia,  and  the  Brahmuu  of 
India.  What  is  called  magU  is  not  a 
vain  and  chimerical  art,  as  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  pretend.  The  names  So^lA 
and  Adonai  were  not  made  for  created 
bdngs,  but  bdong  to  a  mysterious  theo- 
k^  which  has  xeference  to  the  creator ; 
henoe  the  virtue  of  these  names  when 
they  are  ananfl»d  and  pronounced  ao* 
cording  to  rule/^  &c. 

It  was  by  pronouncuur  letters  accord- 
ing to  the  magical  method,  that  the  moon 
was  made  to  descend  to  the  earth.  Virgil 
must  be  pardoned  for  having  ftutb  in  this 
nonsense,  and  speaking  of  it  seriously  in 
his  eighth  edogue: 


Frit  Fkah^team  byvwMt  from  hniT'Ti  ilwnmilii 

Dbtsw's  yygU. 

In  short,  ibe  alphabet  was  the  origin 

of  ail  man's  knowledge,  and  of  all  his 


errors* 


ABBE. 


The  word  aJM^  let  it  be  remembered, 
signifies  fether.  If  you  become  one»  yon 
render  a  service  to  the  state ;  you  doubt- 
less perform  the  best  wox^  mat  a  man 
can  perform ;;  you  ^ve  birth  to  a  thinkiog 
being:  in  this  action  there  is  something 
divine*  But  if  you  are  onlv  Montimr 
PMty  because  you  have  had  your  head 
shaved,  wear  a  small  collar,  and  a  short 
cloak,  and  are  waiting  for  a  fiit  benefice, 
you  do  not  deseive  the  name  of  a666. 

The  ancient  monks  i^ve  this  name  to 
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ikt  mperior  whom  they  deetod;  the 
Mi  waa  their  spintual  &ther.  What 
dji&eient  thiiigs  do  the  same  words  signify 
at  difierent  times  1  The  spiritual  abU 
was  once  a  poor  maa  at  the  head  of  others 
equally  poor;  but  the  poor  spiritual 
ftlhers  ha^e  sinee  had  incomes  of  two 
hundbred  or  four  hundred  thousand  livres^ 
and  there  aie  poor  spiritual  fiithen  in 
Germany  wha  have  regiments  of  guaids. 

A  poor  man,  awking  a  tow  of  porerty, 
and  111  consequence  beeoming  a  sove- 
reign? Truly,  this  is  intolemble.  The 
laws  exidaim  asainst  such  an  abuse; 
Beligieii  b  indigaant  at  it;  and  the 
leafiy  pcsor,.  who  want  food  and  clothing, 
a|MMsal  to  he«ren  against  MonmetirPwM. 

But  I  hear  the  e^fib  of  Italy,  Germany, 
FlanderB,  Burgundy,  ask,  **  Why  are  not 
we  to  accumulate  wealth  and  honours  ? 
Why  are  we  not  to  become  princes?  The 
biaheps  are,  who  were  originally  poor, 
like  us;  they  have  enriched  and  elevated 
themselves ;  one  of  them  has  become 
superior  even  to  kings ;  let  us.  imitate 
them  as  far  as  we  are  able.*' 

Gentlemen,  you  are  right.  Invade  the 
land  I  it  belongs  to  him  whose  strenath 
or  skill  obtains  possession  of  it.  You 
have  made  ample  use  of  the  times  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  infotuation, 
to  strip  us  of  our  inheritances  and  trample 
ua  under  your  fieet,  that  vou  mig^t  fatten 
00  the  substance  of  the  unfortunate. 
IVemble^  for  fear  that  the  day  of  reason 
will  arrival 

ABBEY— ABBOT. 

sicnoif  I. 

An  abbey  is  a  religious  community, 
governed  by  an  abbot  or  an  abbess. 

The  word  aMo/,— oMas  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  abba  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac,— 
aaoe  from  the  Hebrew  ah,  meanii^ 
/aiher.  The  Jewish  doctore  took  this 
title  through  pride ;  therefore  Jesus  said 
to  his  discipl^, "  Call  no  one  your  &ther 
Qpoo  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  fiitfier  who 
is  m  heaven*'^ 

Although  St.  Jerome  was  much  en* 


raged  against,  the  monks  of  his  time,  who, 
in  spite  of  our  Lord's  command,  gave  or, 
received  the  title  of  abbots  the  sixth 
counsel  of  Paris  decided,  that  if  abbots 
are  spiritual  &ihers  and  beget  spiritual 
sons  for  the  Lord,  it  is  with  reason  that 
they  are  called  abbots. 

According  to  this  decree,  if  any  one 
deserved  this  appellation,  it  belonged 
most  assuredly  to  St  Benedict,  who,  in 
the  year  528,  founded  on  Mount  Cassino 
in  the  kingdom,  of  Naples,  that  society  so 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  discretion,  and 
so  grave  in  their  speech  and  in  their 
style.  These  are  the  terras  used  by  Pope 
St.  Gregory,  who  does  not  fail  to  mentioQ 
the  singular  privilege  which  it  pleased 
God  to  grant  to  this  holy  founder— that 
all  Benedictines  who  die  on  Mount  Cas» 
sine  are  saved.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising 
that  these  monks  reckon  sixteen  thousand 
canonized  saints  of  their  order.  The 
Benedictine  sisters  even  assert,  that  th^. 
aie  vTamed  of  their  approaching  dissolu- 
tion by  some  nocturnal  noise,  n^ich  they 
call  the  knocks  of  St.  Benedict 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  holy 
abbot  did  not  forget  himself  when  Ix^ng 
the  salvation  of  his  disciples.  Accord- 
ing^,  on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  the  ev» 
of  Passion-Sunday,  which  was  the  day  of 
his  death,  two  monks,  one  of  them  in 
the  monastery,  the  other  at  a  distance 
from  it,  had  the  same  vision.  They  saw 
a  long  road  covered  with  carpets,  and 
lighted  by  an  infinite  number  of  tordies, 
extending  eastward  from  the  monasteiy 
to  heaven.  A  venerable  personage  ap- 
peared, and  asked  them  for  whom  this 
road  was  made,  lliey  said  they  did  not 
know.  It  i»  that,  lejoined  he,  by  whidi 
Benedict,  the  well-tiefoved  of  Cjk)d,  has 
ascended  into  heaven. 

An  order  in  which  salvation  vm  so 
well  secured,  soon  extended  itself  inter 
other  states,  whose  sovereigns  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  that,  to  be 
sure  of  a  place  in  Paradise,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  make  themselves  a  friend 
in  it,  and  that  by  donations  to  the 
churches,  they  might  atone  for  die  moat 
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oyihg  injQstices  and  the  most  enormous 
enmes. 

Confining  ourselves  to  France,  we 
read  in  the  Exploits  of  King  Dagobert 
(Gestes  du  Roi  Dagobert)  the  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  that 
this'prinoe,after  hisdeathywasoondemned 
by  tne  judgment  of  God,  and  that  a  her- 
mit named  John,  who  dwelt  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  saw  hb  soul  chained  in  a  boat 
and  beaten  by  devils,  who  were  taking 
him  towards  Sicily  to  throw  him  into  the 
fiery  mouth  of  £tea;  but  that,  all  at 
once,  St  Denis  appeared  on  a  luminous 
globe,  preceded  oy  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and,  havinff  put  the  evil  spirits  to 
flight  and  rescued  tne  poor  soul  nom  the 
dutches  of  the  most  cruel,  bore  it  to 
heaven  in  triumph. 

Charles  Martel,  on  the  contrary,  was 
damned,  body  and  soul,  for  having  re- 
warded his  captains  by  giving  them 
abbeys.  These,  though  lavmen,  bore  the 
title  of  abbot,  as  married  women  have 
since  borne  that  of  abbettj  and  had  con- 
vents of  females.  A  holy  bishop  of 
Lyons,  named  Eucher,  being  at  prayer^ 
had  the  following  vision:  he  tnought 
that  he  was  led  by  an  angel  into  hell, 
where  he  saw  Ckixies  Martel,  who,  the 
angel  informed  him,  had  been  condemned 
to  everlasting  flames  hj  the  saints  whose 
churches  he  had  despoiled.  St.  Eucher 
wrote *an  account  ot  this  revelation  to 
Boniface,  bishop  of   Mayence,  and  to 


whose  word  they  could  rely,  and  who 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole. 

Sc  Bernard,  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
in  1115,  had  likevrise  had  it  revealed  to 
him,  that  all  who  received  the  monastic 
habit  from  his  hand  should  be  saved. 
Nevertheless,  Pope  Urban  II.,  laving,  in 
a  bull  dated  1092,  given  to  the  abbey  of 
Mount  Cassino  the  tide  of  cAi^^o//  mo- 
fuuteriei,  because  firom  that  spot  the 
venerable  religion  of  the  monastic  order 
had  flowed  from  the  bosom  of  Benedict 
as  from  a  celestial  spring,  the  emperor 
Lothario  confirmed  this  prerogative  by  a 
charter  of  the  year  1137,  which  gave  to 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino  the 
pre-eminence  m  power  and  glory  over  ail 
the  monasteries  which  were  or  might  be 
founded  throughout  the  world,  and  called 
upon  all  the  abbots  and  monks  in  Christ- 
endom to  honour  and  reverence  it. 

Paschal  II.,  in  a  bull  of  the  year  1 1 1 3» 
addressed  to  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino, 
expresses  himself  thus: — ^^We  decree 
that  you,  as  likewise  all  your  successors, 
shall,  as  being  superior  to  all  abbots,  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  every  assembly  of  bishops 
or  princes ;  and  that  in  all  judgments  you 
shall  give  your  opinion  before  any  other 
of  your  order.''  The  abbot  of  Cluni 
havmgalso  dared  to  call  himself /A€  abbot 
qfabbot9f  the  Pope's  chancellor  decided, 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1112,  that 
this  distinction  belonged  to  the  abbot  of 
Mount  Cassino;  he  of  Cluni  contented 


praying  them  to  open  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Martel  and  see  it  his  body  were  there. 
The  tomb  was  opened  ;  tite  interior  of  it 
bore  marks  of  fire,  but  nothinff  was  found 
in  it  except  a  great  serpent,  which  issued 
forth  with  a  cloud  of  offensive  smoke. 

Boni&oe  was  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
Pepin-le-bref  and  to  Carloman  all  these 
particulars  relative  to  the  damnation  of 
their  fiither ;  and  when,  in  858,  Louis  of 
Germany  seized  some  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, the  bishops  of  the  assembly  of 
Cr6ci  reminded  him,  in  a  letter,  of  all  the 
particulars  of  this  terrible  story,  adding 
that  th^  had  them  (torn  aged  men,  on 


Fulrad,  grand-chaplain  to  Pepin-le-bref,  {himself  with  the  title  of  cardinal  abbot. 


which  he  afterwards  obtained  from  Calix- 
tus  II.,  and  which  the  abbot  of  The 
Tritutt/  of  Vendome  and  some  others 
have  smce  assumed. 

Pope  John  XX.,  in  1326,  granted  to 
the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino  the  title  of 
Bishop,  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  episcopal  functions  until  1367  ;  but 
Urban  V ,  having  then  thought  proper  to 
deprive  him  of  that  dignity,  he  now  simply 
entitles  himself  Patriarch  of  the  holy 
religion^  Abbot  of  the  holy  monastery  of 
Mount  CattinOf  Chancellor  and  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire^ 
Abbot  of  Abbott,  Chirfofthe  Benedhtitu 
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Hierarchy 9  Chancellor  CoUaleral  of  the  their  flocks,  and  travelled  in  other  pro« 

Kingdom  of  Sicily,  Count  and  Governor  vinces,  in  order  to  attend  fairs  and  enrich 

of'  the  Campagna  and  of'  the  maritime  themselvesby  traffic;  they  succoured  not 

province^  Prince  of  Peace.  their  brethren  who  were  dying  of  hunger ; 

He  lives,  with  a  part  of  his  officers,  at  they  sought  only   to  amass   heaps  of 

San-GermanOy  a  UttJe  town  at  the  foot  of  money,  to  gain  possession  of  lands  by 

Mount  Cassino,  in  a  spacious  house,  unjust  artifices,  and  to  make  immense 

where  all  imssengeis,  firom  the  Pope  down  profits  by  ufury*" 
to    the   meanest   beggar,   are  received,       Charlemagne,   in  a  digest  of  what  he 

lodged,  fed,  and  treated  acoordii^  to  their  intended  to  propose  to  the  parliament  of 

rank.     The  abbot  each  day  visits  all  his  j  811,  thus  expresses  himself: — **  We  wish 

guests,  who  sometimes  amount  to  three  to  know  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics,  in 

hundred.     In  1538,  St.  Ignatius  shared  order  that  we  may  not  ask  of  them  what 


his  hospitality,  but  he  was  lodged  in  a 
house  on  Mount  Cassino,  six  hundred 
paces  west  of  the  abbey.    There  he  com- 


they  are  not  permitted  to  give,  and  that 
they  may  not  demand  of  us  what  wie 
ought  not  to  granL    We  beg  of  them  to 


posed  his  celebrated  Institute :  whence  a  I  explain  to  us  clearly  what  they  call  quit- 
Dominican,  in  a  work  entitled,  Tj^rur^/f-  |  ting  the  worlds  and  by  what  those  who 


doee  of  the  Soul,  says,  ^'Ignatius  dwelt 
for  twelve  months  on  this  mountain  of 
contemplation,  and  like  another  Moses, 
framed  those  second  tables  of  religious 
law  which  are  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
first." 

IVuly,  this  founder  of  the  Jesuits  was 
not  received  by  the  Benedictines  witli 
that  complaisance  which  St.  Benedict,  on 
his  arrival  at  Mount  Cassino,  had  found 
io  St.  Martin  the  hermit,  who  gave  up  to 
him  the  place  in  his  possession,  and  re- 
tired to  Mount  Marsica,  near  Camiola. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Benedictine  Ambrose '; 
Cajeta,  in  a  voluminous  work  written  for 
the  purpose,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict. 

The  laxity  of  manners,  which  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  world,  even  among> 
the  deigy,  induced  St.  Basil,  so  early  as 
the  fourth  century  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
assembling  in  one  community  the  solita- 
ries who  Imd  fled  into  deserts  to  follow  the 
law :  but,  as  will  be  elsewherr  seen,  even 
the  r^plart  have  not  always  been  regular. 

As  for  the  secular  clergy,  let  us  see 
what  St  Cyprian  says  of  them,  even  from 
the  third  century — *'  Many  bishops,  in« 
stead  of  exhorting  and  setting  an  example 
to  others,  neglected  the  amirs  of  God, 
busied  tliemselves  with   temporal  con- 


quit  it  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  remain  in  it ;— if  it  is  only  by  their 
'  not  bearing  arms,  and  not  being  married 
in  public ; — ^if  that  man  has  Quitted  the 
world  who  continues  to  add  to  his  posses- 
sions by  means  of  every  sort,  preaching 
Paradise  and  threatening  with  damna- 
tion ;  employing  the  name  of  God  or  of 
some  saint  to  persuade  the  simple  to  strip 
themselves  of  their  property,  tnus  entaff- 
ing  want  upon  their  lawful  heirs,  who 
therefore  think  themselves  justified  in 
committing  thefl  and  pillf^ ; — if  to  quit 
the  world  is,  to  carry  the  passion  of  eo- 
vetousness  to  such  a  length  as  to  bribe 
fiUse  witnesses  in  order  to  obtain  what 
•  belongs  to  another,  and  to  seek  out  judges 
who  are  cruel,  interested,  and  without  the 
fear  of  God— " 

•  To  conclude— we  may  judge  of  the 
morals  of  the  regular  clergy  from  an  ha- 
rangue delivered  in  1493,  in  which  the 
abb6  Trit^mesaid  to  his  brethren,  •<  You 
abb^,  who  are  ignorant  and  hostile  to 
the  knowledge  of  salvation :  who  pass 
your  days  in  shameless  pleasures,  in 
drinking  and  gaming;  who  fix  your 
aflections  on  the  things  of  this  life;-^ 
what  answer  will  you  make  to  God  and 
to  your  founder  St.  Benedict  t'' 

The  same  abbi§  nevertheless  aswrted, 
that  one-third  of  all    the   property  ot 


ceras,  quitted  their  pulpits,  abandoned    Christians  belonged  of  right  to  the  ordei 
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of  St.  Benedict;  and  that  if  they  had  it  j  said  in  the  Go^l|  ^'call  no  nan  yow 
not,  it  was  hecause  they  had  been  robbed !  &ther.'' 


of  it.  **  They  are  so  poor  at  present,'' 
added  he,  ^'that  their  revenues  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  louis-d'ors."  TVitftme  does  not  tell  us 
to  whom  the  other  two-thirds  belong; 
but  as  in  his  time  there  were  only  fifteen 
thousand  abbeys  of  Benedictines,  besides 
the  small  convents  of  the  same  order, 
while  in  the  seventeenth  century  their 
number  had  increased  to  thirty-seven 
thousand,  it  is  clear,  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, that  this  holy  order  ought  now 
to  possess  five-sixths  of  the  property  in 
Christendom,  but  for  the  &tal  progress 
of  heresy  during  the  latter  ages. 

In  addition  to  all  other  misfortunes, 
dnoe  the  Concordat  was  si^ed  in  1515, 
between  Leo.  X.  and  Fmncis  I.,  the  King 
of  Fiance  nominating  to  nearly  all  the 
abbeys  in  his  kingdom,  most  of  them 
have  been  given  to  seculars  with  shaven 
crowns.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
custom  being  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, that  Dr.  Gregory  said  pleasantly  to 
the  abb^  Gallois,  whom  he  took  for  a 
Benedictine,  ''The  good  fiither imagines 
that  we  have  returned  to  those  febulous 
times  when  a  monk  was  permitted  to  say 
what  he  [leased." 

SECnOK  II. 

Those  who  fiy  from  the  world  are 
wise  ;  those  who  devote  themselves  lo 
God  are  to  be  respected.  Perhaps  time 
has  corrupted  so  holy  an  institution. 

To  the  Jewish  tWapeuts  succeeded 
the  Egyptian  monks — tdiotoi,  ifionoi— - 
idiot  then  signifying  only  toUtary.  They 
soon  formed  themselves  into  bodies  and 
became  the  opposite  of  solitaries.  Each 
•ode^  of  monks  elected  its  superior; 
for,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  every- 
thing was  done  by  the  plurality  of  voices. 
Men  sought  to  regain  the  primitive  libertv 
of  human  nature,  by  escaping  through 
piety  from  the  tumult  and  slavery  inse- 
paiably  attendant  on  great  empires. 
£very  society  of  monks  chose  its  father 
oMo— its   M^tf  although  it  is 


Neither  abbots  nor  monks  were  priests 
in  the  early  ages ;  they  went  in  tioops  to 
hear  mass  at  the  nearest  village:  their 
numbers,  in  time,  became  considemble : 
it  is  said  that  there  were  upwards  of  fiffy 
thousand  monks  in  Egrot. 

St.  Basil,  who  was  nrst  a  monk  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cesarea  and  Cappa- 
docia,  composed  a  code  for  all  the  monks 
of  the  fourth  century.  This  rule  of  St. 
Basil's  was  received  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West :  no  monks  were  known  but 
those  of  St.  Basil ;  they  were  rich,  took 
part  in  all  public  afiairs,  and  contributed 
to  the  revolutions  of  empires. 

No  order  but  this  was  known  until,  in 
the  sixth  century,  St.  Benedict  established 
a  new  power  on  Mount  Cassino.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  assures  us,  in  his 
Dialogues,  that  God  granted  him  a  special 
privilege,  by  which  all  the  Benedictines 
who  should  die  on  Mount  Cassino  were 
to  be  saved.  Consequently,  Pope  Urban 
II.,  in  a  bull  of  the  year  1092,  declared 
the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino  chief  of  all 
the  abbeys  in  the  world.    Paschal  II. 

?ive  him  the  title  of  Abbot  of  Abbott^ 
atrioTch  of  ike  Holy  Beli^onj  Ckan^ 
cellor  Collateralqfthe  Kinedom  (f  Sicily, 
Count  and  Gcnemor  of  Ike  Compagna, 
Prince  of  Peace,,  &c.  &c.&c.  &C.&C. 
All  these  titles  would  avail  but  little  were 
they  not  supported  by  immense  riches. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  German  correspondents,  which 
began  with  these  words : — **  The  abbots, 
Drinces  of  Kempten,  Elvengen,  Eudestet, 
Musbach,  Beigfasgaden,  Vissemburg, 
Prum,  Stablo,  and  Corvey,  and  the  other 
abbots  who  are  not  princes,  enjoy  toge- 
ther a  revenue  of  about  nine  hundred 
thousand  florins,  or  two  millions  and  fifty 
thousand  French  Uvres  of  the  present  cur- 
rency. Whence  I  conclude,  that  Jesus 
Christ's  circumstances  were  not  quite  so 
easy  as  theirs."  I  replied,  '^Sir,  you 
must  confess  that  the  French  are  more 
pious  than  the  Germans,  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  4  16^1  to  unity ;  for  our  oonsia- 
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torial  benefices  alone,  that  is,  thote  which  <  TatioDs,  Uwt, — whether  old  or  new, 
pay  annatfl  to  the  Pope,  prodace  a  reve-  s  abrogated,  revived,  or  mitigated,— -cliar- 
Rve  of  nine  millions ;  and  two  millions  >  ters,  whedier  real  or  supposed, — the  past, 
fifty  thousand  livres  are  to  nine  millions  \  the  present,  and  the  future,  alike  subser- 
as  1  is  to  4  16-41.  Whence  I  conclude,  I  vient  to  the  grand  end  of  obtaining  the 
that  your  abbots  are  not  sufficiently  rich,  >  good  things  of  this  world ;  vet  it  is  always 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  ten  times  <  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
more.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc."]  ^.^     arttttv 

He  answered  me  by  the  following  short  Ij  ABL,B— ABH.ITY. 

letter : — <*  Dear  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  \  Able. — ^An  adjective  term,  which,  like 
you.  You,  doiibtlcMy  feel  with  me,  that  >  almost  all  others,  has  diflerent  accepia- 
oine  millions  of  your  money  are  rather?  tlons  as  it  is  differently  employed, 
100  much  lor  those  who  have  made  a  vow  <  In  general  it  signifies  morethan  capable, 
of  poverty ;  yet  you  wish  that  they  had  >  more  than  toeU-^nfannedy  whether  applied 
ninety.  I  beg  you  will  explain  this  ^  to  an  artist,  a  general,  a  roan  of  learning, 
enigma."  I  had  the  honour  of  immedi- 1  or  a  judge.  A  man  may  have  read  all 
ately  replying : — **  Dear  Sir,  there  was  { that  has  been  written  on  virar,  and  may 
onoe  a  young  man  to  whom  it  was  pro- 1  have  seen  it,  without  being  abU  to  con- 
posed  lo  many  a  woman  of  sixty,  who <  duct  a  war:  he  may  be  capable  of  com- 
would  leave  him  all  her  property ;  he  (  manding,  but  to  acquire  the  name  of  an 
answered,  that  she  was  not  old  enough/'  >  able  general,  he  must  command  more 
—The  German  understood  my  eniffma.     \  than  once  with  success.    A  judge  may 

The  reader  must  be  informed  mat,  in  s  know  all  the  laws,  vnthout  being  able  to 
1575,  in  viras  proposed  in  a  council  of  >  apply  them.  A  learned  man  may  not  be 
Henry  III.  King  of  France,  to  erect  all  \  (Ate  either  to  write  or  to  teach.  An  able 
the  abbeys  of  monks  into  secular  com-  s  nian,  then,  is  he  who  makes  a  great  use  of 
mendams,  and  to  give  them  to  the  officers  \  what  he  knows.  A  capable  man  can  do  a 
of  his  court  and  Us  aimy ;  but  this  mo-  \  thing;  an  able  one  does  it.  This  word 
naich  happening  afterwards  to  be  exoom-  s  cannot  be  applied  to  efforts  of  pure 
municatea  and  assassinated,  the  project  \  genius :  we  do  not  say,  an  able  poet,  an 
Was  of  course  not  carried  into  effect.         |  able  orator ;  or  if  we  sometimes  say  so  of 

In  1750,  Count  d'Argenson,  minister  5  an  orator,  it  is  when  he  has  ably,  dexte- 
of  war,  wished  to  raise  pensions  from  the ;  rously,  treated  a  thorny  subject. 
benefices  for  chevaliers  of  the  military  <  Bossuet,  for  example,  hiaving,  in  his 
order  of  St.  Louis:  nothing  could  be  5  foneral  oration  over  the  Great  Cond^,  to 
mora  simple,  more^ast,  more  useful ;  but  \  treat  of  his  civil  wars,  says,  that  there  is 
his  eflbns  were  fruitless.  Yet  the  princess  <  a  penitence  as  glorious  as  innocence 
of  Conti  had  had  an  abbey  under  Lewis  |  itselC  He  manages  this  point  ably;  of 
XIV.;  and  even  before  his  reign  seculars  >  the  rest  he  speaks  with  grandeur, 
possessed  benefices :  the  Duke  de  Sulli  \  We  say,  an  Me  historian ;  meaning. 
Dad  an  abbey,  although  he  was  a  Hugonot.  \  one  who  has  drawn  his  materials  ftt>m 

The  fiither  of  Hugh  Capet  was  ridi  >  good  sources,  compared  different  rela- 
only  by  his  abbeys,  uid  was  called  Hugh  \  tions,  and  judged  soundly  of  them  ;•— 
ike  AAat.  Abbess  were  given  to  queens  I  One,  in  short,  who  has  taken  great  pains, 
to  fiimish  tliem  with  pin-mon^.  Ogine,  \  If  he  has,  moreover,  the  gift  of  narrating 
mother  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  left  her  son  >  with  suitable  eloquence,  he  is  more  than 
because  he  had  taken  from  her  the  abbe^  s  able^  he  is  a  great  historian,  like  Titus 
of  St.  Mary  of  Laon,  and  given  it  to  his  \  Livius,  De  Thou,  &c. 
wifo  Gerberge.  <     The  word  able  is  applicable  to  those 

Thus  we  have  examples  of  everything,  s  arts  which  exercise  at  onoe  the  mind  and 
Each  one  strives  to  make  customs,  inno-  ?  the  hand^  as   paindng  and  sculpture* 
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*  We  say  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  he  i«  an  >  We  express  an  acquired  quality  by 
abie  artist,  because  these  arts  require  a  ^  sayinfi[,  he  has  ability — an  action,  by  say- 
long  novitiate ;  whereas  a  man  becomes  J  ing,  he  conducts  that  a  fair  with  ahiltfy. 
a  poet  nearly  all  at  once,  like  Virgil,^  Ably  has  the  same  acceptations ; — he 
Ovid,  &c.  or  may  even  be  an  orator  with  \  works,  he  plays,  he  teaches  ubitf,  lie  has 
very  little  study,  as  several  preachers  have  I  a6fy  surmounted  tliat  difficulty. 


been.  ■? 


Why  do  we,  nevertljeless,  say,  an  able  |  ABRAHAM, 

peacher?    It  is  because  more  attention  < 

IS  then  paid  to  art  than  to  eloquence,  [  section  i. 

which  is  no  great  eulogium.  We  do  not '  We  must  say  nothing  of  what  is  divine 
say  of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  he  teas  an  able  i  in  Abraham,  since  the  Scriptures  have 
maker  of  funeral  orations  A  mere  player  >  said  all.  We  must  not  even  touch,  except 
of  an  instrument  is  able;  a  composer  e  ^<^ith  a  respectful  hand,  that  which  belongs 
roust  be  mure  than  able  ;  he  must  have  \  to  the  profane — ^that  which  appertains  to 
genius.  The  workman  executes  cleverfy  I  geography,  the  order  of  time,  manners, 
what  the  man  of  taste  has  designed  ablj/.  \  ^nd  customs ;  for  these,  being  connected 
An  able  man  in  public  affairs  is  well-  s  with  sacred  history,  are  so  many  streams 
informed,  prudent  and  active ;  if  he  |  which  preserve  something  of  the  divinity 
wants  either  of  these  three  qualifications,  \  of  their  source. 

he  is  not  able,  ^      Abraham,  though  bom  near  the  £u- 

The  term  an  a6/£C(mr//€r  implies  blame  ^  plirates,  makes  a  great  epoch  with  the 
rather  than  praise,  since  it  too  often  means  \  VVestem  nations,  yet  makes  none  with  the 
an  able  flatterer :  it  may  also  be  used  to  >  Orientals,  who,  nevertheless,  respect  him 
designate  simply  a  clever  man,  who  is  <  ^  much  as  we  do.  Tlie  Mahometans 
neither  very  good  nor  very  wicked.  The  (  ^^^e  no  certain  chronology  before  their 
fox  who,  when  questioned  by  the  lion  \  Hegira. 

respecting  the  odour  ofhis  palace,  replied,  r  The  science  of  time,  totally  lost  in 
that  he  had  taken  cold,  was  an  able  cour-  5  those  countries  which  were  the  scene  of 
tier;  the  fox  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  ^  gi^t  events,  has  re-appeared  in  the 
the  wolf,  recommended  to  tlie  old  lion  the  ^  regions  of  the  West,  where  those  events 
Ain  of  a  wolf  newly  flayed,  to  keep  His  \  were  unknown.  We  dispute  about  every- 
Majesty  warm,  was  something  more  than  \  thing  that  was  done  on  the  banks  of  the 
able,  \  Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  and   the   Nile, 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  those  points  \  while  they  who  are  masters  of  the  Nile, 
of  our  subject  which  belong  more  parti- ^  the  Joidan,  and  the  Euphrates,  enjoy 
cularly  to  morality,  as  the  danger  of  >  without  disputing, 
wishing  to  be  ^00  able,  the  risks  which  an  |  Although  our  great  epoch  is  that  of 
able  woman  runs  when  she  wishes  to  s  Abraham,  we  differ  sixty  years  with  re- 
govern  the  af&lrs  of  her  household  without  >  spect  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  llie 
advice,  &c.  We  are  afraid  of  swelling  \  account,  according  to  the  rasters,  is  as 
this  Dictionary  with  useless  declamations.  \  follows : — 

They,  who  preside  over  this  great  and  \     **  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
important  work,  must  treat  at  length  those  [  begat  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haian. 
articles  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences  \      "  And  the  days  of  Terah  were   two 
which  interest  the  public,  whilf  ihose  to  ]  hundred  and  five  years,  and  Terah  died 
whom  they  entrust  little  articles  of  litera-  i  in  Haran.*' 

ture  must  have  the  merit  of  being  brief,     s      "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abra- 

Ability. — This   word  is  to  capacity  \  ham,  get  thee  of  thy  country  and  from 

what  able  is  to  capable. — Ability  in   a  ^  thy    kindred,    and    from    thy    fiither's 

science,  in  an  art,  in  conduct.  <  house,  unto  a  land    that  I  will  show 
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ttiee.    And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  >  this  towD  or  village  of  Haiao '  was^  or 
nation."  \  where  it  was  situated.   What  thread  shall 


It  is  suiBciently  evident  from  the  text, 
hat  Terah,  having  had  Abraham  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  diei  at  that  of  two  hun- 
dred and  five;  and  Abraham,  having 
quitted  Chaldea  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  just  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  year«  old  when  he  left  his 
country.    This  is  nearly  the  opinion  of 


guide  us  in  this  labyrinth  of  conjectures 
and  contradictions  from  the  very  first 
verse  to  the  very  last?— Resignation. 

The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  intend  to  teach 
us  chronology,  metaphysics,  or  logic; 
but  only  to  inspire  us  with  the  fear  of 
God  :  since  we  can  comprehend  nothing, 
all  that  we  can  do  is  to  submit. 


St.  Stephen,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  t  It  is  equally  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
But  the  Book  of  Genesis  also  savs.  <  factorily  how  it  was  that  Sarah,  the  wifii 
"And  Abraham  was  seventy  and  five  >  of  Abraham,  was  also  his  sister,  ^bre- 
years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  <  ham  says  positively  to  Abimelech,  king 
Haran."  \  of  Gerar,  who  had  taken  Samh  to  himself 

This  is  the  principal  cause  (for  there  >  on  account  of  her  great  beauty,  at  the 
■re  several  others)  of  the  dispute  on  the  I  age  of  ninety,  when  she  was  pregnant  of 
subject  of  Abraham's  age.  How  could  I  Isaac — ^' And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister ; 
he  be  at  once  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  \  she  is  the  daughter  of  lay  father,  but  not 
years  and  only  seventy -five  ?  St.  Jerome  ?  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she 
and  St.  Augustine  say  that  thb  difficulty  I  became  my  wife.'* 
is  inexplicable.  Father  Calmet,  who  s  The  old  Testament  does  not  inform  us 
confesses  that  these  two  saints  could  not  >  how  Sarah  was  her  husband's  sister, 
resolve  the  problem,  thinks  he  does  it,  |  Calmet,  whose  judgment  and  sagacity  are 
by  saying  that  Abraham  was  the  youngest  \  known  to  every  one,  says  that  she  might 
of  Terairs  son's,  although  the  Book  of  >  be  his  niece. 

Genesis  names  him  tlie  first,  and  conse-  >     With  the  Chaldeans  it  was  probably 
quently  as  the  eldest.  \  no  more  an  incest  than  with  their  neigh- 

According  to  Genesis,  Abraham  was  >  hours  the  Persians.  Manners  change 
bomin  his  father's  seventieth  year:  while,  <  with  times  and  with  places ;  it  may  he 
according  to.  Calmet,  he  was  born  when  s  supposed  that  Abraham,  the  son  of  Terah 
his  fiither  was  a  hundred  and  thirty.  >  an  idolater,  was  still  an  idolater  when  be 
Such  a  reconciliation  has  only  been  a  new  I  married  Sarah,  whether  Sarali  was  his 
rause  of  controversy.  I  sister  or  his  niece. 

Considering  the  uncertainty  in  which  \  There  are  several  Fathers  of  the  Church 
we  are  left  by  both  text  and  commentary,  ]  who  do  not  think  Abraham  quite  so  ex- 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  adore  without  \  cusable,  for  having  said  toSariMjiin  Bgypt. 
disputing.  \  *'  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyp- 

There  is  no  epoch  in  those  ancient  i  tians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say, 
times  which  has  not  produced  a  multi-  >  This  is  his  wife ;  and  they  will  kill  me, 
tude  of  different  opinions.  According  to  >  but  they  will  save  thee  alive.  Say,  I  pray 
Moreri,  there  were  in  his  day  seventy  \  thee,  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it  may  bie 
systems  of  chronology  founded  on  the  i  well  with  me  for  thy  sake.*'  She  was 
history  dictated  by  God  himself.  There  5  then  only  sixty-five  ;  since  she  had  twenty- 
have  since  appeared  five  new  methods  of  J  five  years  afterwards,  the  king  of  Gerar 
reconciling  tne  various  texts  of  Scripture.  I  for  a  lover,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
Thus  there  are  as  many  disputes  about  >  twenty-five  yea^s  younger  she  had  kindled 
Abraham  aa  the  number  of  his  years  |  some  passion  in  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
(according  totlie  text) when  he  left  Haran.  \  Indeed  she  was  taken  away  by  him  in  twi 
And  of  these  seventy-five  systems,  there  >  same  manner  as  she  was  aflerwardstaken  by 
is  not  one  which  tells  us  precisely  what  |  Abimelech,  the  kingof  Gerar,  in  thedesert. 
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AbfBhani  reoeived  presents  at  the  court 
of  Pharac^,  of  many  *«  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he^asses,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels/' 
These  presents,  which  were  considerable, 
prove  tnat  the  Phanohs  had  already  be- 
come very  great  kings;  the  country  of 
Egypt  must  therefore  have  been   very 

aiulous.  But  to  make  the  country  in- 
itable,  and  to  build  towns,  it  must 
have  cost  immense  labour.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  construct  canals  for  the  purpose 
of  dMininff  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  wnich 
overaowed  £gypt  during  four  or  five 
months  of  eadi  year,  and  stagnated  on 
4he  >soil.  It  vras  also  necessary  to  raise 
the  town  at  least  twenty  feet  above  these 
canals.  Works  so  oonsidemblA  seem  tx> 
have  required  thousands  of  ages. 

Hiere  Vvere  only  about  four  hundred 
years  betwixt  the  Deluge  and  the  period 
at  which  #6  fht  Abmham's  journey  into 
£gypt  The  E^^ptians  must  have  been 
very  mgenious  and  inde&tigably  laborious, 
since,  in  so  short  a  time,  tfaev  invented 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  set  bounds  to 
the  Nile,  and  changed  the  whole  iaee  of 
the  country.  Pio&bly  they  had  already 
built  some  of  die  great  Pyramids;  for  we 
we  that  the  art  €?  embalming  the  dead 
was  in  a  short  time  afterwards  brought  to  ^ 
perfection ;  and  the  pyramids  were  only  \ 
the  tombs  in  which  the  bodies  of  their 
princes  were  deposited  with  the  most 
august  ceremonies. 

This  opinion  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  pymmids  receives  additional  coun- 
tenance from  the  feet,  that  three  hundred 
years  earlier,  or  but  one  hundred  yearsafter 
the  Hebrew  epoch  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah, 
the  Astatks  nad  built,  in  the  plain  of 
Sennaar,  a  tower  which  was  to  reach  to 
heaven.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary 
or  Isaiah,  says  that  this  tower  was  already 
four  thousand  paces  high,  when  God  > 
came  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  | 
work.  i 

Let  us  suppose  each  pace  to  be  two  i 
feet  and  a  naif;  four  thousand  paces,  > 
then,  are  ten  thousand  feet ;  consequently  ^ 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was  twenty  times  as  > 


high  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are 
only  about  five  hundred  feet.  But  what 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  instruments 
must  have  been  requisite  to  raise  such  an 
edifice  1  All  the  arts  must  have  con- 
curred in  forwarding  the  work.  Whenoe 
commentators  conclude,  that  men  of  those 
times  were  incomparably  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  industrious  than  those  of  mo- 
dem nations. 

So  much  may  be  remarked  with  respect 
to  Abraham,  as  relating  to  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

With  reoLfd  to  his  person,  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
importance.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Persiems  each  claim  him  as  their  own. 
The  ancient  religion  of  the  Magi  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  called  Kidi 
Ibrahim,  Milat  Ibrahim ;  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  word  IbraMm  is  precisely  the 
same  with  Abraham,  nothing  being  more 
common  amongrst  the  Asiatics,  who  rarely 
write  the  vowels,  than  to  change  the  i  into 
a  or  the  a  into  i  in  pronunciation. 

It  has  even  been  asserted  that  Abra- 
ham was  the  Brama  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  notions  were  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  countries  near  the  Euphrates, 
who  traded  with  India  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

The  Arabs  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  Mecca.  Mahommet,  in  his  Koran, 
always  viewed  in  him  the  most  respect- 
able of  his  predeoesson.  In  his  third 
sura  or  chapter,  he  speaks  of  him  thus :— > 
^*  Abraham  was  neither  Jew  nor  Chris- 
tian :  he  vras  an  orthodox  Mussulman ; 
he  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
imagine  that  God  has  colleagues.'' 

The  temerity  of  the  human  under- 
standing  has  even  eone  so  far  as  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Jews  did  not  call  themselves 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  until  a  very 
late  period,  when  they  had  at  last  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Palestine.  They 
were  strangers,  hated  and  despised  by 
their  neighbours.  They  wished,  say 
some,  to  relieve  themselves  by  passing 
for  descendants  of  that  Abraham  ymo  was 
so  much  reverenced  in  a  great  part  of 
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Asia.  The  faith  which  we  owe  to  the  >  said  to  be  inconceivable  that  a  stranga 
niared  books  of  the  Jews  removes  all  these  <  who  drove  his  flocks  to  graze  in  the  neigh- 
difficnlties.  >  bourhood  of  Sodom,  should,  with  three 

Other  critics,  no  less  hardy,  start  other  |  hundred  and  eighteen  keepers  of  sheep 
objections  relative  to  Abraham's  imme-  |  and  oxen,  beat  a  king  of  Pertiay  a  king 
diate  communication  with  the  Almighty,  \  of  Pontus,  the  king  of  Babjflon^  ttrid  the 
hit  battles,  and  his  victories.  |  king  of  nations,  and  pursue  them  to  Da- 

The  Lord  appeared  to  him  after  he  \  mascus,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred 
went  out  of  Egypt,  and  said,  **  Lift  up  \  miles  from  Sodom.  Yet  such  a  victory 
now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  >  is  not  impossible,  fbr  we  see  other  similax 
where  thou  art,  northward  and  south-  |  instances  in  those  heroic  times,  when  ih% 
WBfd,  and  eastward,  and  westward.  For  <  arm  of  God  was  not  shortened.  Think  of 
mil  the  land  which  thou  seestjto  thee  will  >  Gideon,  who,  with  three  hundred  men. 
I  fftve  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever."  |  armed  with  three  hundre<l  pitchers  and 

The  Lord,  by  a  second  oath,  afterwards  \  three  hundred  lamps,  defeated  a  whole 

E'led  him  all   "from  the  river  of  >  army  1    Think  of  Sampson,  who  slew  a 
unto  the  great  river,  the   river  |  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of 
rates.''  |  an  ass  1 

11m  critics  ask,  how  could  God  pro-  >      Even  profiuie  history  furnishes  like  ex- 


miae  the  Jews  this  immense  country 
vHiich  they  have  never  possessed?  and 
how  conld  God  give  to  them^br  ever  that 


amples.  Three  hundred  Spartans  stopped, 
fbr  a  moment,  the  whole  army  of  Xerxes, 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.    It  is  true 


•mall  pan  of  Palestine  out  of  which  they  |  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who 
have  so  long  been  driven  V  I  fled,  they  were  all  slain,  together  with  their 

Again,  the  Lord  added  to  these  pro-  >  king  Leonidas,  ^hom  Xerxes  had  the 
miaes,  that  Abraham's  posterity  should  <  baseness  to  gibbet,  instead  of  raising  to 
be  as  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth —  \  his  memory  the  monument  which  it  de- 
«  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  >  served.  It  is  moreover  true,  that  these 
of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  i  three  hundred  Lacedsemonians,  who 
nnmbered."  i  guarded  a  steep  passage  which   would 

Our  critics  insist  that  there  are  not  >  scarcely  admit  two  men  abreast,  were 
now  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth  four  hun-  \  supported  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand 


died  thousand  Jews,  though  they  have 
•Iways  regarded  marriage  as  a  sacred 
duty,  and  made  population  their  greatest 
olriect. 

To  these  difficuMes  it  is  replied,  that 
the  church,  substituted  fbr  the  synagogue, 


Greeks,  distributed  in  advantageous  posts 
among  the  rocks  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  four 
thousand  of  whom,  be  it  observed,  were 
stationed  behind  this  very  passage  of 
Thermopylee. 

lliese  four  thousand  perished  after  a 


the  true  race  of  Abraham,  who  are  \  long  combat.     Having  been  placed  in  a 
therefore  very  numerous.  >  situation  more  exposal  than  that  of  the 

It  must  be  admitted  diat  they  do  not  \  three  hundred  Spartans,  they  may  be  said 
poflsess  Palestine ;  but  they  may  one  day  s  to  have  acquired  more  glory  in  defending 
possess  it,  as  they  have  already  con-  >  it  against  the  Persian  army,  which  cut 
quered  it  once,  in  the  first  crusade,  in  <  them  all  in  pieces.  Indeed,  on  the  monu- 
the  time  of  Urban  II.  In  a  word,  when  j  ment  afterwards  erected  on  the  field  of 
we  view  the  Old  Testament  virith  the  i  battle,  mention  was  made  of  these  four 
eyes  of  fiiith,  as  a  type  of  the  New,  all  i  thousand  victims ;  whereas,  none  are 
cither  is  or  will  be  accomplished,  and  our  s  spoken  of  now  but  the  three  hundred. 
weak  reason  must  bow  in  silence.  ?     A  still  more  memorable  though  much 

Fresh  difficulties  are  raised  respecting  \  less  celebrated  action,  was  that  of  fifty 
Abraham's  victory  near  Sodom.     It  is  J  Swiss,  who,  in  1316,  routed  at  Morgat 
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the  whole  army  of  the  archduke  liccpold 
df  Austria,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  They  destroyed  the  cavalry,  by 
throwing  down  stones  from  a  high  rock : 
and  gave  time  to  fourteen  hundred  Hel- 
vetians to  come  up  and  finish  the  defeat 
of  the  army.  This  achievement  at  Mor- 
gat  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Thermo* 
pylK,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  finer  thing  to 
conquer  than  to  be  conquered.  The 
Greeks  amounted  to  ten  thousand,  well 
armed ;  and  it  was  impossible  that,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  they  could  luLve  to 
encounter  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Persians  at  once ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  were  not  thirty  thousand  Per- 
sians engaged.  But  here  f  >urteen  hun- 
dred Swiss  defeat  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  diminished  propor- 
tion of  the  less  to  the  greater  number, 
also  increases  the  proportion  of  glory.—- 
But,  how  far  has  Abraham  led  us  ? 

These  digressions  arouse  him  who 
makes  and  sometimes  him  who  reads 
them.  Besides,  every  one  is  delighted  to 
see  a  great  army  beaten  by  a  little  one. 

SECTION  II. 

Abraham  is  one  of  those  names  which 
were  fanious  in  Asia  Manor  and  Arabia, 
as  Thaut  was  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
first  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  Iiereulei  in 
Greece,  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  Odin  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  so  many  others, 
known  more  by  tlieir  fame  than  by  any 
authentic  history.  I  speak  here  of  pro- 
fane history  only ;  as  for  that  of  the  Jews, 
our  masters  and  our  enemies,  whom  we 
St  once  detest  and  believe,  their  history 
having  evidently  been  written  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  feel  towards  it  as  we  ought  to 
feel.  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the 
Arabs.  They  boast  of  having  descended 
from  Abraham  through  Ismael,  believing 
that  thispatriarch  built  Mecca  and  died 
there.  The  fact  is,  that  the  race  of  Jsmae) 
has  been  infinitely  more  favoured  by  God 
than  that  of  Jacob.  Both  races,  it  is  true, 
have  produced  robbers ;  but  the  Arabian 
obbers  have  been  prodigiously  superior 
to  the  Jewish  ones ;  the  descendants  cf 


>  Jacob  conquered  only  a  very  small  «^unk 
<try,  which  they  have  lost;  whereas  tlie 
)  descendants  of  Ismael  conquered  part  of 
Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  establish- 
ed an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Romans,  and  drove  the  Jews  from 
their  caverns,  which  they  called  The  Land 
of  Fromite, 

Judging  of  things  only  by  the  examples 
to  be  found  in  our  modem  histories,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  Abrahain 
had  been  the  father  of  two  nations  so 
widely  different.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  bom  in  Chaldea,  and  that  he  was  tlie 
son  of  a  poor  potter,  who  earned  his  bread 
by  making  little  earthen  idols.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  this  son  of  a  potter 
should  have  passed  through  impracticable 
desarts,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mecca,, 
at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues, 
under  a  tropical  sun.  If  he  was  a  con- 
queror, he  Qoubtless  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
fine  country  of  Assyria.  If  he  was  no 
more  than  a  poor  man,  he  did  not  found 
kingdoms  abroad. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  relates  that  he 
was  seventy-five  ye^rs  old  when  he  went 
out  of  the  land  of  Haran  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Terah  the  potter ;  but  the 
same  book  also  tells  us,  that  Terah,  hav- 
ing begotten  Abraham  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  lived  to  that  of  two  hundred  and 
five;  and  afterwards,  that  Abraham  went 
out  of  Haran ;  which  seems  to  signify, 
that  it  was  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Either  the  author  did  not  know  how  to 
dispose  his  narration,  or  it  is  clear  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  itself,  that  Abraham 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  quilted  Mesopotamia.  He  went 
from  a  country  which  is  called  idolatrous, 
to  another  idolatrous  country  named 
Sichem,  in  Palestine.  Why  did  he  quit 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  a 
spot  so  remote,  so  barren,  and  so  stony  as 
Sichem?  It  was  not  a  place  of  trade, 
and  was  distant  a  hundred  leagues  frcra 
Chaldea,  and  deserts  lay  between.  But 
God  chose  that  Abraham  should  go  this 
jo^irney ;  he  chose  to  show  him  the  land 
which  his  descendants  were  to   occupy 
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sereml  ages  after  him.  It  is  with  diiH- 
cuUy  that  the  human  uDderstandiug  com- 
prehends the  reasons  for  such  a  journey. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in   the  little 
moontatnous  country  of  Sichero,   when 
fiunine  compelled  him  to  quit  it.     He 
went  into  Eg^'pt  with  his  wife  Sarah,  to 
seek  a  subsistence.    The  distance  from 
Sichem    to   Memphis    is  two  hundred 
leagues.     Is  it  natural  that  a  man  should 
go  so  far  to  ask  for  corn  in  a  country,  the 
ranguage  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand ?   Truly  these  were  strange  joumies, 
undertaken  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred 
and  forty  years ! 

He  brought  with  him  to  Memphis  his 
wife  Sarah,  who  was  extremely  young, 
and  almost  an  infant  when  compared 
with  himself;  for  she  was  only  sixty-five. 
As  she  was  very  handsome,  he  resolved 
to  turn  her  beauty  to  account.  "  Say,  I 
pray  thee,  that  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it 
niay  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake."  He 
should  rather  have  said  to  her,  *'  Say,  I 
pray  thee,  that  thou  art  my  daughter.** 
The  king  fell  in  love  with  the  young 
Sarah,  and  gave  the  pretended  brother 
abundance  of  sheep,  oxen,  he-asses,  she- 
asses,  camels,  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants ;  which  proves  that  Egypt  was  \ 
then  a  powerful,  and  weU-rq;ulated,  and 
conseouently  an  aocient  kingdom,  and 
that  tnose  were  magnificently  rewarded 
who  came  and  offered  their  sisters  to  the 
kings  of  Memphis.  The  youthful  Sarah 
was  ninety  years  old  when  God  promised 
her  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  she 
diould  have  a  child  by  Abraham,  who 
was  then  a  hundred  and  sixty. 

Abraham,  who  was  fond  of  travelling, 
went  ioto  the  horrible  desert  of  Kadesh 
with  his  pregnant  wife,  ever  young  and 
ever  pretty.    A  king  of  this  de^rt  was,  i 
of  coarse,  captivated  by  Sarah,  as  the  < 
king  of  Eeypt  had  been.    The  father  of  \ 
the  feithfuT  told  the  same  lie  as  in  Kgypt,  ^ 
snaking  his  wife  pass  for  his  sister;  which 
brought  him  more  sheep,  oxen,  men-ser- 
vants, and  maid-servants. '  It  might  be 
said  that  this  Abraham  became  rich  prin- 
cipally by  the  means  of  his  wife.    Com- 


mentators have  written  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  volumes  to  justify  Abrsiham's  con- 
duct, and  to  explain  away  the  errors  in 
chronology.  To  these  commentaries  we 
must  refer  the  reader  ;  they  are  all  com- 
posed by  men  of  nice  and  acute  percep- 
tions, excellent  metaphysicians,  and  by 
no  means  pedants. 

For  the  rest,  this  name  of  Bram,  or 
Abram,  was  famous  in  Judea  and  in 
Persia.  Several  of  the  learned  even  as- 
sert, that  he  was  the  same  legislator  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Zorooiter,  Others  say 
that  he  was  the  Brama  of  the  Indians; 
which  is  not  demonstrated.  But  it  ap- 
pears very  reasonable  to  many,  that  this 
Abraham  was  a  Chaldean  or  a  Persian ; 
from  whom  the  Jews  afterwards  boasted 
of  having  descended,  as  the  Franks  did 
of  their  descent  froir  Hector,  and  the 
Britons  firom  Tubal .  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Jewish  nation  were  a  very  modern 
horde ;  that  they  did  not  establish  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia  until  a 
very  late  period;  that  they  were  surround- 
ed by  ancient  states,  whose  language  they 
adopted,  receiving  from  them  even  the 
name  of  Israely\  which  is  Chaldean,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Jew  Flavins  Josephus 
himself.  We  know  that  they  took  the 
names  of  the  Angels  from  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  they  called  God  by  the  names  of 
Eloi  or  EloOf  Adotia'i,  Jehovah  or  Hiao, 
after  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  probable  that 
they  knew  the  name  of  Ahrahum  or  Ibro^ 
him  only  through  the  Babylonians;  for 
the  ancient  religion  of  all  the  countries 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus  was 
called  KUh  Ibrahim  or  Milat  Ibrahim, 
This  is  confirmed  by  all  the  researches 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  learned  Hyde. 

The  Jews,  then,  treat  their  history  and 
ancient  fiaible  as  their  clothes-men  treat 
their  old  coats— they  turn  them  and  sell 
them  for  new  at  as  high  a  price  as  possi-^ 
ble.  It  is  a  singiilar  ins^tance  of  human 
stupidity,  that  wt' !  ave  so  dng  considered 
the  Jews  as  a  n  tion  wh  ch  taught  all 
others,  while  their  histoiian  Josephas 
himself  confesses  the  contrary. 

It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  shades  af 
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antiquity ;  but  it  is  evident  tKat  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  were  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state  before  the  wandering  horde  of 
Arabs,  called  Jetot,  had  a  small  spot  of 
earth  which  they  called  their  own, — when 
they  had  neither  a  town,  nor  laws,  nor 
even  a  fixed  religion.  When,  therefore, 
we  see  an  ancient  rite  or  an  ancient  opin- 
ion established  in  Egypt  or  Asia,  and 
also  amongst  the  Jews,  it  is  veiy  natural 
to  suppose  that  this  small,  newly-formed, 
ignorant,  stupid  people,  copied,  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  the  ancient,  flourishing, 
and  industrious  nation. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  must 
judge  of  Judea,  Biscay,  Cornwall,  &c. 
Most  certainly  triumphant  Rome  did  not 
in  any  thing  imitate  Biscay  or  Cornwall ; 
and  he  must  be  either  very  ignorant  or  a 
great  knave,  who  would  say  Jbat  the  Jews 
taught  anything  to  the  Greeks. 

SECTION   III. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Abraham 
was  known  only  to  the  Jews :  on  thecon- 
truy,  he  is  renowned  throughout  Asia* 
This  name,  which  signifies  father  of  a 
people  in  nfOre  Oriental  languages  man 
on^  was  given  to  some  inhabitant  of 
Chaldea,  from  whom  several  nations  have 
boasted  of  descending.  The  pains  which 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  took  to  establish 
their  descent  from  this  patriarch,  render  it 
impossible  for  even  the  neatest  Pyrrho- 
neans  to  doubt  of  there  having  been  an 
Abraham. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  make  him  the 
son  of  Terah,  while  the  Arabs  say  that 
Terah  was  his  grand-ftither,  and  Azar  his 
lather,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  several  Christians.  The  interpreters 
are  of  forty-two  different  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  year  in  which  Abraham  was 
brought  into  the  world,  and  I  shall  not 
hazara  a  forty-third.  It  also  appears,  by 
the  dates,  that  Abraham  lived  sixty  years 
longer  tlum  the  text  allows  him ;  but  mis- 
takes in  chronology  do  not  destroy  the 
troth  of  a  fiict.  Supposing  even  that  the 
'  j^sk  which  speaks  of  Abmbam  had  not 
been  so  sacrea  as  was  the  law,  it  is  not 
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therefore  less  certain  that  Abraham  ex* 
isted.  The  Jews  distinguished  hooka 
written  by  inspired  men,  from  books  com- 
posed by  particular  inspiration.  How^ 
indeed,  can  it  be  believed  that  God  dic- 
tated false  dates  ? 

Philo  the  Jew  of  Suidas,  relates  that 
Tenth,  the  fioher  or  grand-father  of  Abra- 
ham,  who  dwelt  at  Ur  in  Chaldea,  was  a 
poor  man  who  gained  a  livelihood  by 
making  little  idols,  and  that  he  was  him- 
self an  idolater.  If  so,  that  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  Sabeans,  who  had  no  idols, 
but  worshipped  the  heavens,  had  not 
then,  perhaps,  been  established  in  Chal- 
dea ;  or,  if  it  prevailed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  very  probable  that  idolatry 
was  predominant  in  the  rest.  It  seems, 
that  in  those  times  each  little  horde  had 
its  religion,  as  each  family  had  its  own 
peculiar  customs ;  all  were  tolerated,  and 
all  were  peaceably  confounded.  Labao, 
die  father-ii^-law  of  Jacob,  had  idols. 
Each  clan  was  perfectly  willing  that  the 
neighbouring  clan  should  have  its  gods, 
and  contented  itself  with  believing  that 
its  own  were  the  mightiest; 

The  Scripture  says  thut  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  intended  to  give  them  the  land 
of  Canaan,  commanded  Abraham  to  leave 
the  fertile  country  of  Chaldea,  and  fp 
towards  Palestine,  promising  him  that  in 
his  seed  all  die  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  It  is  for  theologians  to  ex- 
plain, by  allegory  and  ti^itical  iense,  how 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed  in  a  seed  from  which  they  did  not 
descend,  since  this  much-to-be-venerated 
mvttical  terue  cannot  be  made  the  objecl 
of  a  research  purely  critical.  A  short  time 
after  these  promises,  Abraham's  family 
was  afflicted  by  famine,  and  went  into 
Egypt  for  com.  It  is  singular  that  the 
Hebrews  never  went  into  Egypt,  but 
when  pressed  by  hunger ;  for  JacoD  after- 
wards sent  his  children  on  the  same 
errand. 

Abraham,  who  was  then  very  old,  went 
this  journey  with  his  wife  Sarah,  aged 
sixty-five :  she  was  very  handsome,  and 
Abraham    feared   that   the    Egyptians, 
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smitten  by  her  charms,  would  kill  him  in 
otder  to  enjoy  her  transcendent  beauties : 
he  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  pass 
for  his  sister,  &c.  Human  nature  must 
at  that  time  have  possessed  a  vigour  which 
time  and  luxury  have  since  very  much 
weakened.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  ancients ;  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  Helen  was  seventy  when  she  was 
carried  off  by  Paris.  That  which  Abra- 
ham had  foreseen  came  to  pass:  the 
Egyptian  youth  found  his  wife  charming, 
notwithstanding  her  sixty-five  years ;  the 
king  himself  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
placed  her  in  his  seraglio,  though,  pro- 
oably,  he  had  younger  females  there ;  but 
the  Lord  plagued  the  kineand  his  seraglio 
with  vei;y  great  sores.  The  text  does  not 
tell  OS  how  the  king  came  to  know  that 
this  dangerous  beauty  was  Abraham's 
wife ;  but  it  seems  that  he  did  come  to 
know  it,  and  restored  her. 

Sarah's  beauty  must  have  been  unalter- 
able ;  for  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
when  she  was  ninety  years  old,  pregnant, 
and  travelling  with  her  husband  through 
the  dominions  of  a  king  of  Phcenicia 
named  Abimelech,  Abraham,  who  had 
not  yet  corrected  himself,  made  her  a 
second  time  pass  for  his  sister.  The 
Phoenician  king  was  as  sensible  to  her 
attractions  as  the  king  of  Egypt  had  been ; 
but  God  appeared  to  this  Abimelech  in  a 
dream,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if 
he  touched  his  new  mistress.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Sarah's  conduct  was  as 
extraordinary  as  the  lasting  nature  of  her 
charms. 

The  singularity  of  these  adventures  was 
probably  the  reason  why  the  Jeivs  had 
not  the  same  sort  of  faith  in  their  his- 
tories which  they  had  in  their  Leviticus. 
There  was  not  a  single  iota  of  their  law 
in  which  they  did  not  believe ;  but  the 
historicdl  part  of  their  Scriptures  did  not 
demand  tne  same  respect.  Their  con- 
duct in  regard  to  their  ancient  books  may 
be  oompared  to  that  of  the  English,  who 
received  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  without 
absolutely  believing  that  St.  Edward 
cured  the  scrofula;  or  to  that  of  the  Bo- 
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mans,  who,  while  they  obeyed  their  pri- 
mitive laws,  were  not  obliged  to  believe 
in  the  miracles  of  the  sieve  filled  with 
water,  the  ship  drawn  to  the  shore  by  a 
vestafs  girdle,  the  stone  cut  with  a  razor, 
and  so  forth.  Therefore  the  historian 
Josephus,  though  strongly  attached  to  his 
form  of  worship,  leaves  his  readers  at 
liberty  to  believe  just  so  much  as  they 
choose  of  the  ancient  prodigies  which  he 
relates.  For  the  same  reason  the  Saddu- 
cees  were  permitted  not  to  believe  in  the 
Angels,  although  the  Angels  are  so  oflen 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament;  but 
these  same  Sadducees  were  not  allowed 
to  neglect  the  prescribed  feasts,  fasts,  and 
ceremonies.  Tins  part  of  Abraham's  his- 
toiy  (the  joumies  into  Egypt  and  Phoeni- 
cia) proves  that  ereat  kingdoms  were 
already  established,  while  the  Jewish 
nation  existed  in  a  single  family;  that 
there  already  were  laws,  since  without 
them  a  great  kingdom  cannot  exist;  and 
consequently  that  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  posterior,  was  not  the  first  law.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  law  to  be  divine,  that 
it  should  be  the  most  ancient  of  all.  God 
is  undoubtedly  the  master  of  time.  It 
would,  it  is  true,  appear  more  conform- 
able to  the  faint  light  of  reason,  that  God, 
having  to  give  a  law,  should  have  given  it 
at  the  first  to  all  mankind ;  but  if  it  be 
proved  that  he  proceeds  in  a  different 
way,  it  is  not  for  us  to  question  him. 

The  remainder  of  Abraham's  history  is 
subject  to  great  difiBculties.  God,  who 
frequently  appeared  to  and  made  several 
treaties  with  him,  one  day  sent  three 
angels  to  him  in  the  valley  of  Marare. 
The  patriarch  gave  them  bread,  veal, 
butter,  and  milk,  to  eat.  The  three 
spirits  dined,  and  after  dinner  they  sent 
for  Sarah,  who  had  baked  the  bread.  One 
of  the  angels,  whom  the  text  calls  the 
Lord,  the  Eternal,  promised  Sarah  (hat, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  she  should  have 
a  son.  Sarah,  who  was  then  ninety-four^ 
while  her  husband  was  nearly  a  hundred^ 
laughed  at  the  promise, — a  proof  that 
Sarah  confessed  her  decrepitude, — a  proof 
that,   according  to  the  Scripture  itself. 
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human  nature  was  not  then  very  different  i  powerful,  and    most   extensile    in    tbe 
from  what  it  is  now.    Nevertheless,  the  I  world. 

following  year,  as  we  have  already  seen,  \  The  Mussulmans  have  a  great  rever- 
this  aged  woman,  after  becoming  preg-  i  ence  for  Abraham,  whom  diey  call  Ibra- 
nant,  captivated  King  Abimelech.  Cer-  |  him.  Those  who  believe  him  to  have 
tes,  to  consider  these  stories  as  natural,  \  been  buried  at  Hebron,  make  a  pilgrim- 
we  must  either  have  a  species  of  under-  \  age  thither;  while  those  who  think  that 
standing  quite  different  from  that  whicJi  |  his  tomb  is  at  Mecca,  go  and  pay  their 
we  have  at  present,  or  regard  every  trait  \  homage  to  him  there, 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  as  a  miracle,  or  j  Some  of  the  ancient  Persians  believed 
believe  that  it  is  only  an  allegory;  but  ]  that  Abraham  was  the  same  with  Zoroas- 
whichever  way  we  turn,  we  cannot  escape  \  ter.  It  has  been  with  him  as  with  most 
embarrassment.  For  instance,  what  are '  '  ^  '  '  '  '  " 
we  to  make  of  God*s  promise  to  Abraham 
that  he  would  give  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity all  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  no 
Chaldean  ever  possessed  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  which  it  is  impossible 
to  solve. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  God,   after 
causing  Isaac  to  be  born  of  a  centenary 


of  the  founders  of  the  Eastern  nations,  to 
whom  various  names  and  various  adven- 
tures have  been  attributed ;  but  it  appears 
by  the  Scripture  text,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  wandering  Arabs  who  had  no  fixed 
habitation.  We  see  him  born  at  Ur  in 
Chaldea,  going  first  to  Haran,  then  into 
Palestine,  then  into  Egypt,  then  into 
Phoenicia,  and  lastly  forced  to  buy  a  grave 


father  and  a  woman  of  ninetv-five,  should  <  at  Hebron, 
afterwards  have  ordered  that  father  to  >  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
raurder  the  son  whom  he  had  given  him  i  stances  of  his  life  was,  that  at  the  age  of 
contrary  to  every  expectation.  This  strange  <  ninety,  before  he  had  begotten  Isaac,  he 
order  from  Goa  seems  to  show  that,  at  the  s  caused  himself,  his  son  Ishmael,  and  ail 
time  when  this  history  was  written,  the  i  his  servants,  to  be  circumcised.  It  seems 
sacrifice  of  human  victims  was  customary  |  that  he  had  adopted  this  idea  amongst 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  it  afterwards  be-  I  the  Egyptians.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
came  in  other  nations,  as  witness  the  vow  ?  mine  the  origin  of  such  an  operation  ; 
of  .lepbtha.  But  it  maybe  said,  that  the  <  but  it  appears  most  likely  that  it  was  per- 
obedience  of  Abraham,  who  was  ready  to  I  formed  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of 
sacrifice  his  son  to  the  God  who  had  given  /  puberty.  But  why  should  a  man  undergo 
him,  is  an  allegory  of  the  resignation  ^  this  operation  at  the  age  of  a  hundred? 
which  man  owes  to  the  orders  of  the  >  On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted,  that 
Supreme  Being.  \  only   the  priests  were  anciently  distin- 

There  is  one  remark  which  it  is  parti-  >  guished  in  Egypt  by  this  custom.  It  was 
cularly  important  to  make  on  the  history  >  an  usage  of  great  antiquity  in  Africa  and 
of  this  Patriarch  regarded  as  the  father  of  \  part  of  Asia,  for  the  most  holy  personages 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  His  principal  \  to  present  their  virile  member  to  be  kissed 
children  were  lioac^  bom  of  his  wife  by  a  $  by  the  women  whom  they  met.  The  or- 
miraculous  favour  of  Providence,  and  \  gans  of  generation  were  looked  upon  as 
Ishmael^  born  of  bis  servant.  It  viras  in  |  something  noble  and  sacred — ^as  a  symbol 
Isaac  that  the  race  of  the  Patriarch  was  |  of  divine  power:  it  was  customary  to 
blessed  ;  yet  Isaac  was  &ther  only  of  an  )  swear  by  them;  and,  when  taking  an  oath 
unfortunate  and  contemptible  nation,  who  \  to  another  person,  to  lay  the  hand  on  his 
were  for  a  long  period  slaves,  and  have  <  testicles.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  an- 
for  a  still  longer  been  dispersed.  Ishmael,  >  cient  custom  that  they  afterwards  received 
on   the  contrary,  vras  tne  father  of  the  !  their  name,  which  signifies  witnesses,  be- 


Arabs,  who,  in  course  of  time,  established 
the  empire  of  tlie  Caliphs,  one  of  the  most 


cause  they  were  thus  made  a  teUtmony 
and  a  pled^.    When  Abraham  sen^  hw 
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letvaDt  to  ask  Rebecca  for  his  son  Isaac,  >  ^puSE  OF  WORDS, 

the  servant  piaopd  his  hand  on  Abraham  s  : 

genUaUy  which  has  been  translated  by  the  \       Books,  like  conversation,  rarely  give 
ivord  thigh,  \  us  any  precise  ideas :  nothing  is  so  corn- 

By  this  we  see  how  much  the  manners  \  mon  as  to  read  and  converse  unprofitably. 
ef  remote  antiquity  differed  from  ours.  \  We  must  here  repeat  what  Locke  has 
In  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  it  b  no  more  \  so  strongly  urged — Vefineyour  terms, 
astonishing  that  men  should  formerly  have  \  A  jurisconsult,  in  his  criminal  institute, 
sworn  by  that  part,  than  by  the  head;  nor  >  announces  that  the  non-observance  of 
is  it  astonishing  that  those  who  wished  to  \  Sundays  and  holidays  is  treason  against 
distinguish  themselves  from  other  men,  <  the  Divine  Majesty.  Tretison  against  the 
should  have  testiOed  by  this  venerated  I  Divine  Majesty  gives  an  idea  of  the  most 
portion  of  the  human  person.  \  enormous  of  crimes^  and  the  most  dread- 

The  Book  of  Genesis  tells  us,  that  cir-  I  ful  of  chastisemenis.  But  what  consti^ 
cumcision  was  a  covenant  between  God  \  tutes  the  offence  ?  To  have  missed  ves- 
and  Abraham ;  and  expressly  adds,  that  \  pers — a  thing  which  may  happen  to  the 
whosoever  shall  not  be  circumcised  in  his  s  best  man  in  the  world, 
house,  shall  be  put  to  death.  Yet  we  are  >  In  all  disputes  on  liberty,  one  reasoner 
not  told  that  Isaac  was  circumcised;  nor  ?  generally  understands  one  thing,  and  his 
is  circumcision  again  spoken  of,  until  the  \  adversary  another.  A  third  comes  in  who 
time  of  Moses.  ^  understands  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  one  I  nor  is  himself  understood.  In  these  dis- 
inor«i  observation,  which  is,  that  Abra-  <  putes,  one  has  in  his  head  the  power  of 
ham,  after  having  by  Sarah  and  Hagarf  acting;  a  second,  the  power  of  willing; 
two  sons,  who  became  each  the  father  of  j  a  third,  the  desire  of  executing;  each  re- 
A  great  nation,  had  six  sons  by  Keturah,  J  volves  in  his  own  circle,  and  they  never 
who  settled  in  Arabia ;  but  their  posterity  I  meet. 

were  not  famous.  >      It  is  the  same  with  quarrels  about 

ARTT^l?  \  grace,    "Who  can  understand  its  nature, 

AtsUdHi.  i  jjg  operations,  the  sufficiency  which  is  not 

A  VICE  attached  to  all  the  customs,  to  \  sufficient,  and  the  efficacy  which  is  in- 
all  the  laws,  to  all  the  institutions  of  man :  >  effectual. 

the  detail  is  too  vast  to  be  contained  in  \     The  words  substantial  form  were  pro- 
any  library.  \  nounced  for  two  tliousand  years  without 

States  are  governed  by  abuses.  Majci-  >  suggesting  the  least  notion.  For  these, 
mtif  ille  est  qui  minimis  vrgetur.  It  might  <  plastic  natures  have  been  substituted,  but 
be  said  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Japanese,  I  still  without  any  thing  being  gained, 
to  the  English—^ Your  government  swarms  I  A  traveller,  stopped  in  his  way  by  a 
with  abuses,  which  you  do  not  correct!  <  torrent,  asks  a  villager  on  the  opposke 
The  Chinese  wUl  reply — We  have  existed  |  bank  to  show  him  the  ford:—"  Go  to 
as  a  people  for  five  thousand  years,  and  )  the  right,"  shouts  the  countryman : — He 
at  this  day  are  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  <  takes  the  right  and  is  drowned.  The 
nation  on  earth,  because  we  are  the  most  \  other  runs  up  crying : — '^  Oh !  how  un- 
tranquil.  The  Japanese  will  say  nearly  \  fortunate !  I  did  not  tell  him  to  go  to  his 
the  same.  The  English  will  answer — We  I  right,  but  to  mine .'" 
are  powerful  at  sea,  and  prosperous  on  <  The  world  is  full  of  these  misunder- 
land ;  perhaps  in  ten  thousana  years  we  5  standings.  How  will  a  Norwegian,  when 
shall  bring  our  usages  to  perfection.  The  \  reading  this  formula.  Servant  of  the  Ser^ 
grand  secret  is,  to  be  in  a  better  condi-  I  vnnts  of  God,  discover  that  it  is  the 
tion  than  others,  even  with  enormous  I  Bishop  of  Bishops,  and  King  of  King's 
dbuaeSm  \  who  speaks? 


sc 
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At  the  time  when  the  Fragments   of  e 
Petronius  made  a  great  noise  in  the  lit^  \ 
rary  world,  Meibomius,  a  noted  learned 
man  of  Lubeck,  read  in  tlie  printed  letter 
of  another  learned  man  of  Bologna: — 
<*  We   have   here   an   entire  Petronius, 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  and 
admired  ;'* — Habemus  hie  Petronium  in" 
tegTum,  quern  vidi  meis  oculU  non  tine 
admiratione.    He  immediately  set  out  for 
Italy,  hastened  to  Bologna,  went  to  the 
librarian  Capponi,  and  asked  him  if  it 
were  tnie  that  they  had  the  entire  Petro- 
nius at  Bologna.     Capponi  answered  that 
it  was  a  fact  which  had  long  been  public. 
**  Can  I  see  this  Petronius? — lie  so  good 
as  to  show  him  to  me."     "  Nothing  is 
more  easy,"  said  Capponi.    He  then  took 
him  to  the  church  m  which  the  body  of 
St.  Petronius  wa»  laid.     Meibomius  or- 
dered horses  and  fled. 

If  the  Jesuit  Daniel  took  a  warlike 
abbot,  abbatem  marliaUmf  for  the  abbot 
Martial,  a  hundred  historians  have  fallen 
into  still  greater  mistakes.  The  Jesuit 
d*Orleans,  in  his  Revolutions  of  England^ 
wrote  indifferently  Northampton  or  South- 
ampton,  only  mistaking  the  north  for  the 
south,  or  vice  versa. 

Metaphysical  terms,  taken  in  their  pro- 
per sense,  have  sometimes  determined  the 
opinion  of  twenty  nations.  Every  one 
knows  the  metaphor  of  Isaiah,  How  hatt 
thou  fallen  from  heaven^  thim  star  which 
rose  in  the  morning  ?  This  discourse  was 
imagined  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Devil;  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  an- 
swering to  the  planet  Venus  was  rendered 
in  Latin  by  the  word  Lveifer^  the  Devil 
has  ever  since  been  called  Lucifer. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Chart  qf  the  Tender  Passion  by  Madlle. 
Cuderi.  The  lovers  embark  on  the  river 
Tendre ;  they  dine  at  Tendre  sur  Estime, 
sup  at  Tendre  sur  Inclination,  sleep  at 
Tendre  sur  Desir,  find  themselves  the 
next  morning  at  Tendre  sur  Passion,  and 
lasdy  at  Tendre  sur  Tendre.  These  ideas 
may  be  ridiculous,  especially  when  CUlia, 
Horatius  Codes,  and  other  rude  and  aus- 
tere Romans,  set  out  on  the  voyage :  but 
this  geographical  chart  at  least  shows  us 


that  Love  has  various  lodgiiigs:  and  tbtc 
the  same  word  does  not  always  signify  the 
same  thing.  There  is  a  prodigious  differ^ 
ence  between  the  Wve  of  Tarquin  and  that 
of  Celadon— between  David's  love  for 
Jonathan,  which  was  stronger  than  that 
of  women,  and  the  abb^  Desfontaines' 
love  for  little  chimney-sweepers. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  this  abuse 
of  words — these  voluntary  equivoques — 
these  misunderstandings  which  have  caus- 
ed so  many  quarrels, — is  the  Chinese 
King'tien,  The  missionaries  having  vio- 
lent disputes  about  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  the  Court  of  Rome  sent  a  French- 
man, named  Maigrot,  whom  they  made 
the  imaginary  bishop  of  a  province  in 
China,  to  adjust  the  aifference.  Maigrot 
did  not  know  a  word  of  Chinese ;  but  the 
emperor  deigned  to  grant  that  he  should 
be  told  what  he  understood  bv  King-tien, 
Maigrot  would  not  believe  what  was  told 
him,  but  caused  the  emperor  of  China  to 
be  condemned  at  Rome! 

The  abuse  of  words  is  an  inexhaustible 
subject.  In  history,  in  morality,  in  juris- 
prudence, in  medicine,  but  especially  in 
theology,  beware  of  ambiguity. 

ACADEMY. 

Academies  are  to  universities,  as  ma- 
turity is  to  childhood,  oratory  to  grammar, 
or  politeness  to  the  first  lessons  in  civility. 
Academiei,  not  being  stipendiary,  ought 
to  be  entirely  free:  such  were  the  aca- 
demies of  Italy ;  such  is  the  French  Ac^> 
demy ;  and  such,  more  particularly,  is  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  French  Academy,  which  formed 
itself,  received,  it  is  true,  letters  patent 
from  Louis  XIII.,  but  without  any  sa- 
lary, and  consequently  without  any  sub- 
jection :  hence  it  was  that  the  first  men 
in  the  kingdom,  and  even  princes,  sought 
admission  into  this  illustrious  body.  The 
Society  of  London  has  possessed  the  same 

^  advantage. 

I  The  celebrated  Colbert,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  employed 
some  of  his  brethren  to  compose  inscrip- 
tions and  devices  for  the  ptiblic  build- 
ings.   This  assembly,  to  which  Boileaa 
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and  BaciM  (tfterwatda  belonged,  soon  be*  <  It  b  known  that  the  word  Acadcmnfj 
c«une  an  academy  of  itself.  The  esta-  \  borrowed  (torn  the  Greeks,  originaiiy 
blishment  of  this  Academy  of  Inscrip-  \  signified  a  society  or  school  of  philoeoph'y 
tionsynowcalledthatof theBe//e»-Xe</ref, (at  Athens,  which  met  in  a  garden  be-- 
may,  indeed,  be  dated  from  the  year  1661,  >  queathed  to  it  by  Academut. 
and  that  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  I  The  Italians  were  the  first  who  instituted 
1666.  We  are  indebted  for  both  esta-  ^  such  societies  after  the  revival  of  letters ; 
blishments  to  the  same  minister,  who  con- ^  the  academy  Delia  Cnaca  is  of  the 
tributed  in  so  many  ways  to  the  splendour  s  sixteenth  century.  Academies  were  aftcN 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  5  wards  established  in  every  town  where 

After  the  deaths  of  Jean  Baptists  Col-  \  the  sciences  were  cultivated. 
bert  and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  when  [  The  Society  of  London  has  never  taken 
Count  de  Pontchartiain,  secretary  of  state,  ^  the  title  of  Academy. 
had  the  department  of  Paris,  he  entrusted  I  The  provincial  academies  have  been  of 
the  government  of  the  new  academies  to  i  signal  aa vantage.  They  have  given  birth 
his  nephew,  the  abb^  Bignon.  Then  s  to  emulation,  forced  youth  to  labour,  in* 
were  nrst  devised  honorary  fellowships  >  troduced  them  to  a  course  of  good  read- 


ing, dissipated  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices of  some  of  our  towns,  fostered  a 
spirit  of  politeness,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  destroyed  pedantry. 

Scarcely  anything  has  been  written 
against  the  French  Academy,  except  fri- 
volous and  insipid  pleasantries.  St.  Evre- 
mond's  comedy  of  The  Academiciam  had 
some  reputation  in  its  time ;  but  a  proof 
of  the  little  merit  it  possessed  is,  that  it 
is  now  foKOtten ;  whereas,  the  good  sa- 
tires of  Boileau  are  immortal. 

ADAM. 

SECTION  I. 


requiring  no  learning,  and  without  re- 
munemtion;  places  with  salaries  dis- 
agreeably distinguished  from  the  former; 
fellowships  without  salaries ;  and  scholar- 
ships, a  title  still  more  disagreeable,  which 
has  since  been  suppressed.  The  Academy 
of  the  Belles-lettres  was  put  on  the  same 
footing;  both  submitted  to  the  immediate 
control  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to 
the  revolting  distinction  of  honorarie$^ 
pauionarieiy  and  pvpiU. 

The  abb^  Bignon  ventured  to  propose 
the  same  regulation  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  a  member ;  but  he 
was  heard  with  unanimous  indignation. 
The  least  opulent  in  the  Academy  were 
the  first  to  reject  his  offers,  and  to  prefer  \  So  much  has  been  said  and  so  much 
liberty  to  pensions  and  honours.  The  \  written  concerning  Adam,  his  wife,  the 
abb^  Bignon,  who,  in  the  laudable  inten-  \  Preadamites,  &C.,  and  the  Rabbis  have 
tioD  of  doing  good,  had  dealt  too  freely  \  put  forth  so  many  idle  stories  respecting 
with  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  bre-  >  Adam,  and  it  is  so  dull  to  repeat  what 
thren,  never  again  set  his  foot  in  the  \  others  have  said  before,  that  I  shall  here 
French  Academy.  <  hazard   an  idea  entirely  new, — one,  at 

The  word  Academy  became  so  cele- 1  least,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
brated,  that  when  Lulli,  who  was  a  sort  \  ancient  author,  fether  of  the  church, 
of  favorite  obtained  theestablishmentofj  preacher,  theologian,  critic,  or  scholiast, 
his  Opera,  in  1692,  he  had  interest  enough  \  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  mean  the 
to  get  mserted  in  the  patent,  that  it  vm  a\  profound  secreay  with  respect  to  Adam 
Uoyal  Academy  of  MuuCy  in  which  Ladies  which  was  observed  throughout  the  habi- 
and  Gentlemen  might  ting  without  de-  table  earth,  Palestine  only  excepted,  until 
meaning  thenuelves.  He  did  not  confer  the  time  when  the  Jewish  books  began  to 
the  same  honour  on  the  dancers  ;  the  <  be  known  in  Alexandria,  and  were  tran- 
public,  however,  have  always  continued  {  slated  into  Greek  under  one  of  the  Ptol- 
10  go  to  the  Opera,  but  never  to  the  Aca-  '  emies.  Still  they  were  veiy  little  known  ; 
demy  qf  Music.  fo'  large  books  were  very  rare  and  veiy 
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dear.  Besides,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
were  so  incensed  agaiust  those  of  Alex- 
andria, loaded  them  with  so  many  re- 
proaches for  having  translated  their  Bible 
into  a  pro^e  tongue,  called  them  so 
many  ill  names,  and  cried  so  loudly  to  the 
Lord,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  concealed 
their  translation  as  much  as  possible :  it 
was  so  secret,  that  no  Greek  or  Roman 
author  speaks  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian. 

The  historian  Josephus  confesses,  in 
his  answer  to  Appian,  that  the  Jews  had 
not  long  had  any  intercourse  with  other 
nations: — "We  inhabit,"  says  he,  "a 
country  distant  from  the  sea ;  we  do  not 
apply  ourselves  to  commerce,  nor  have 
we  any  communication  with  other  nations. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  people, 
dwelling  so  iar  from  the  sea,  and  affecting 
never  to  write,  have  been  so  little  known?'' 

Here  it  will  probably  be  asked,  how 
Josephus  could  say  that  his  nation  affected 
never  to  torite  anything^  when  they  had 
twenty-two  canonical  books,  without 
reckoning  the  Targum  by  Onkelot,  But 
it  must  be  considered  that  twenty-two 
small  volumes  were  very  little  when  com- 
pared with  the  multitude  of  books  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Alexandria,  half 
of  which  were  burned  in  Caesar's  war. 

It  is  certain  tiiat  the  Jews  had  written 
and  read  very  little;  that  they  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  astronomy,  geometry, 
geography,  and  physics;  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ; 
and  that  in  Alexandria  they  first  began 
to  learn.  Their  language  was  a  barba- 
rous mixture  of  ancient  Phcenician  and 
■corrupted  Chaldee  ;  it  was  so  poor,  that 
several  moods  were  wanting  in  the  con- 
jugation of  their  verbs. 

Moreover,  as  they  communicated  nei- 
ther their  books  nor  the  titles  of  them  to 
any  foreigner,  no  one  on  earth  except 
themselves  had  ever  heard  of  Adam,  or 
EvCf  or  Abclf  or  Cain,  or  Nttah,  Abraham 
alone  was,  in  course  of  time,  known  to 
the  Orieutal  nations :  but  no  ancient 
people  allowed  that  Abrai^am  was  the 
rciOt  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Such  are  the  secrets  of  Providence, 


that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  human 
race  have  ever  been  totally  unknown  to 
their  descendants ;  so  that  the  names  of 
Adam  and  Eve  are  to  be  found  m  no 
ancient  author,  either  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
of  Persia,  or  of  Syria,  nor  even  amongst 
the  Arabs,  until  near  the  time  of  Maho- 
met It  was  God's  pleasure,  that  the 
origin  of  the  great  family  of  the  world 
should  be  concealed  from  all  but  the 
smallest  and  most  unfortunate  part  of 
that  family. 

How  is  it  that  Adam  and  Eve  have 
been  unknown  to  all  their  children? 
How  could  it  be,  that  neither  in  Egypt 
nor  in  Babylon  was  any  trace — any  tra- 
dition of  our  first  parents  to  be  found? 
Why  were  they  not  mentioned  by  Orpheus, 
by  Linus,  or  by  Thamyris  ? — for  if  they 
had  said  but  one  word  of  them,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  caught  by  Hesiod, 
and  especially  by  Homer,  who  speak  of 
everything  except  the  authors  of  tho 
human  race.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  collected  so  many  ancient  testimo- 
nies, would  not  have  6iled  to  quote  any 
passage  in  which  mention  had  been  made 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Universal  History,  has  examined  even 
the  most  doubtful  testimonies,  and  would 
assuredly  have  made  the  most  of  the 
smallest  allusion,  or  appearance  of  an 
allusion,  to  our  first  parents.  It  is,  then, 
sufficiently  clear,  that  they  were  always 
utterly  unknown  to  the  nations. 

We  do,  it  is  true,  find  among  the 
Brahmins,  in  the  book  entitled  the  Ezour- 
veidam,  the  names  of  Adimo  and  of 
Procriti  his  wife.  But  though  Adimo 
has  some  little  resemblance  to  our  Adam, 
the  Indians  reply — "We  were  a  great 

feople  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
ndus  and  the  Cvanges  many  ages  before 
the  Hebrew  horde  moved  towards  the 
Jordan.  The  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Arabs,  came  to  us  for  wisdom 
and  spices  when  the  Jews  were  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  cannot  have 
taken  our  Adimo  from  their  Adam  *  our 
Procriti  docs  not  in  the  least  reserabie 
Eve ;  besides,  their  history  and  ours  are 
entirely  different. 
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"  Moreover,  the  Veidam,  on  which  the  \  olive  on  which  the  fruitful  one  has  been 
Ezourveidamis  a  coinmentary,  is  believed  \  grafted.  Tiiat  the  names  of  the  authors 
by  us  to  have  been  composed  at  a  more  \  of  mankind  should  be  unknown  to  man- 
remote  period  of  antiquity  than  the  \  kind,  is  a  mystery  of  the  highest  order. 
Jewish  books;  and  the  Veidam  itself  is  \  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  re- 
a  newer  law  given  to  the  Brahmins,  fifteen  \  quired  a  miracle  thus  to  shut  tlie  eyes  and 
hundred  years  after  their  first  law,  called  \  ears  of  all  nations — to  destroy  every  mo- 
Shaita  or  Shastu'bad.'*  <  nument,    every   memorial   of  their  first 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  are  tlie  answers  )  father.  What  would  Cssar,  Anthony, 
which  the  Brahmins  of  the  present  day  \  Crassus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  Marcellus,  or 
have  often  made  to  the  chaplains  of  mer-  \  Metellus  have  thought,  if  a  poor  Jew, 
chant  vessels  who  have  talked  to  them  of  i  while  sellinc;  them  balm,  had  said,  **  We 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  Cain  and  Abel,  when  <  all  descend  from  one  father,  nauied 
the  traders  of  Europe  have  gone,  with  \  Adam."  All  the  Roman  senate  would 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  buy  their  spices  \  have  cried,  '*  Show  us  our  genealogical 
and  lay  waste  their  country.  <  tree.''    Then  the  Jew  would  have  dis- 

The  Phoenician  Sanchoniathon,  who  <  played  his  ten  generations,  down  to  the 
certainly  livod  before  the  period  at  which  j  time  of  Noah,  and  the  secret  of  the  ini- 
we  place  Moses,  and  who  is  quoted  by  <  versal  deluge.  The  senate  would  have 
Eusebius  as  an  authentic  author,  gives  \  asked  him,  how  many  persons  there  were 
ten  generations  to  the  human  race,  as  >  in  the  Ark,  to  feed  all  the  animals  for  ten 
d  jes  Moses  down  to  the  time  of  Noah ;  \  whole  months,  and  during  the  following 
but,  in  these  ten  generations,  he  mentions  ^  year  in  which  no  food  would  be  pro- 
neidier  Adam  nor  Eve,  nor  any  of  their  \  duced?  The  pedlar  would  have  said, 
descendants,  not  even  Noah  himself.  \  **  We  were  eight — Noah  and  his  wife. 
The  names,  according  to  the  Greek  |  their  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham«  and  Japhet, 
translation  by  Philo  of  Biblos,  are  JEon^  \  and  their  wives.  All  this  f^imilv  de- 
Genot,  Fhox,  Liban^  Utou,  Halieuty  \  scended  in  i  right  line  from  Adam. 
Chriior,  Tecnites,  Agrorx,  Amine ;  these  \  Cicero,  would,  doubtless,  have  en- 
are  the  first  ten  generations.  s  quired  for  the  great  monuments,  the 
We  do  not  see  the  name  of  Noah  or  of  \  indisputable  testimonies  which  Noah  and 
Adam  in  any  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of!  his  children   had   left  of  our  common 


Egypt :  they  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Chaldeans;  in  a  word,  the  whole 
earth  has  been  silent  respecting  them. 


father.  After  the  deluge,  he  would  have 
said,  the  whole  world  would  have  re- 
sounded with  the  names  of  Adam  and 


It  must  be  owned  that  such  a  silence  \  Noah,  one  the  father,  the  other  the 
is  unparelleled.  Every  people  has  at-  <  restorer  of  every  race.  These  names 
tributed  to  itself  Some  imaginary  origin,  \  would  have  been  in  every  mouth  as  soon 
yet  none  has  approached  the  true  one.  >  as  men  could  speak,  on  every  parchment 

We  cannot  comprehend  how  the, father  |  as  soon  as  they  could  write,  on  the  door 
of  all  nations  has  so  long  been  unknown,  |  of  every  house  as  soon  as  they  could 
while,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  his  \  build,  on  every  temple,  on  every  statue, 
name  should  have  been  earned  from  \  and  have  you  known  so  great  a  secret, 
mouth  to  mouth  to  the  fiirtbcst  corners  of  \  yet  concealed  it  from  us !  The  Jew 
the  eatth.  <  would  have  answered — It  is  because  we 

Let  us  humble  ourselves  to  the  decrees  \  are  pure  and  vou  are  impure.  The  Roman 
of  tliat  Providence  which  has  permitted  |  senate  would  have  laughed  and  the  Jew 
•0  astonishing  an  oblivion.  All  was  \  would  have  been  whipped :  so  much  are 
mysterious  and  concealed  in  the  nation  \  men  attached  to  their  prejudices  I 
guided  by  God  himself,  which  prepared 
the  wcy  for  ChristiaDity,and  wa»  the  wild 
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SECTION.   II. 

The  pious  Madame  de  Bouriguon  was 
sure  that  Adam  was  an  hermaphrodite, 
like  the  first  men  of  the  divine  Plato. 
God  had  revealed  a  great  secret  to  her ; 
but  as  I  have  not  had  the  same  revela- 
tion, I  shall  say  nothint^  of  the  matter. 

The  Jewish  liabbis  have  read  Adam's 
books,  and  know  the  names  of  his  pre- 
ceptor and  his  second  wife  ;  but  as  I 
have  not  read  our  first  parentis  books,  I 
shall  remain  silent.  Some  acute  and 
very  learned  persons  are  quite  astonished 
when  they  read  the  Veidam  of  the  ancient 
Brahmins,  to  find  that  the  first  man  was 
created  in  India,  and  called  Adimo^  which 
signifies  the  begetter^  and  his  wife,  Pro- 
rritif  signifying  life.  They  say  that  the 
«ect  of  me  Brahmins  is  incontestably  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Jews;  that  it 
was  not  until  a  late  period  that  the  Jews 
could  write  in  the  Canaanitish  language, 
since  it  was  not  until  late  that  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  little  country  of 
Canaan.  They  say  that  the  Indians  were 
always  inventors,  and  the  Jews  always 
imitators ;  the  Indians  always  ingenious, 
and  the  Jews  always  rude.  They  say  it 
is  very  hard  to  believe  tliat  Adam,  who 
was  fair  and  had  hair  on  their  head,  was 
father  to  the  Negroes,  who  are  entirely 
black,  and  have  black  wool.  What,  in- 
deed, do  they  not  say  ?  As  for  me,  I  say 
nothing :  I  leave  these  researches  to  the 
reverend  Father  Berruyer,  of  tlie  Society 
of  Jesus.  He  is  the  most  perfect  Innocent 
I  have  ever  known :  the  book  has  been 
burned,  as  that  of  a  man  who  wished  to 
turn  the  Bible  into  ridicule  ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  he  had  no  such  wicked  end  in 
view. 

SECTION    III. 

The  age  for  enquiring  seriously  whether 
or  not  knowledge  was  infused  into  Adam, 
had  passed  by ;  those  who  so  long  agi- 
tated the  question,  had  no  knowledge, 
either  infused  cr  acquired. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  know  at  what  time 
the  book  of  Genesis,  which  speaks  of 
Adam,  was  written,  as  it  is  to  know  the 


date  of  the  Veidam,  of  the  Shanscrit,  or 
any  other  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  books. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  read  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  before  they  were  twenty-five 
years  old.  Many  rabbis  have  regarded 
the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  theii 
adventure  as  an  allegory.  Every  cele- 
brated nation  of  antiquity  has  imagined 
some  similar  one;  and,  by  a  singular 
concurrence,  which  marks  the  weakness 
of  our  nature,  all  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  origin  of  moral  and  physical 
evil,  by  ideas  nearly  alike.  The  Chal- 
deans, the  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  have  accounted,  in  similar 
\  ways,  for  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
\  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  appendage 
I  to  our  globe.  The  Jews,  who  went  out 
;  of  Egypt,  rude  as  they  were,  had  yet 
\  heard  of  the  allegorical  philosophy  of  the 
I  Egyptians.  With  the  little  knowledge 
I  thus  acquired,  they  afterwards  mixed 
that  which  they  received  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  from  the  Babylonians  during 
their  long  slavery.  But  as  it  is  natural 
and  very  common  for  a  rude  nation  to 
imitate  rudely  the  conceptions  of  a  po- 
lished people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Jews  imagined  a  woman  formed  from  the 
side  of  a  man,  the  spirit  of  life  breathed 
from  the  mouth  of  God  on  the  face  of 
Adam — ^the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Oxus,  having  all  the  same 
source  in  a  garden,  and  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  brought  death  into  the  world, 
as  well  as  physical  and  moral  evil.  Full 
of  the  idea  which  pnsvailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  serpent  was  a  very  cun- 
ning animal,  they  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  endowing  it  with  understanding  a 
speech. 

This  people,  who  then  inhabited  only 
a  small  comer  of  the  earth,  which  they 
believed  to  be  long,  narrow,  and  flat, 
could  easily  believe  that  all  men  came 
from  Adam.  They  did  not  even  know  thai 
the  Negroes,  with  a  conformation  different 
from  their  own  inhabited  immense  re- 
gions ;  still  less  could  they  have  any  ides 
\  of  America* 
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It  is,  howeyer,  very  strange  that  the  S  ADORATION. 

Jewish  people  were  pennitted  to  read  the  i 

books  of  Exodus,  where  there  are  so  j  Is  it  not  a  great  fault  in  some  modem 
many  miracles  which  shock  reason,  yet  \  languages,  that  the  same  word  which  is 
were  not  allowed  to  read  before  the  age  \  used  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
of  twenty-five,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  \  is  also  used  in  ad£essing  a  mistress?  W  e 
in  which  all  is  necessarily  miracle,  since  I  not  unfirequently  go  firom  hearing  a  ser- 
the  creation  is  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  I  mon,  in  which  the  preacher  has  talked  of 
was,  because  God,  after  creating  the  man  ^  nothing  but  adoring  God  in  spirit  and  in 
and  woman  in  the  first  chapter,  makes  <  truth,  to  the  Opera,  where  nothing  is  to 
them  again  in  another,  and  it  was  thought  n  be  heard  but  the  charming  ohject  of  my 
expedient  to  keep  this  appearance  of  con-  )  adoraiion,  &c.  ' 

tradiction  from  me  eyes  of  youth.  Per-  ^  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  least,  did 
baps  it  is,  because  it  is  said,  that  God  ^  not  fJBdl  into  this  extravagant  pro&nation. 
wuide  man  in  his  ovm  image^  and  this  ^  Horace  does  not  say  that  he  adores  La- 
expression  gave  the  Jews  too  corporeal  \  li^e;  Tibulius  does  not  ociore  Delia ;  nor 
■n  idea  of  God.  Perhaps  it  was  \  is  even  the  term  adoration  to  be  found  in 
because  it  is  said,  that  God  took  a  rib  <  Petronius. 

iiom  Adam's  side  to  form  the  woman ;  >  If  anything  can  excuse  this  indecency, 
and  the  young  and  inconsiderate,  feeling  \  it  is  the  frequent  mention  which  is  made 
their  sides,  and  finding  the  right  number  s  in  our  operas  and  songs  of  the  Gods  of 
of  ribs,  might  have  suspected  the  author  \  ancient  rable.  Poets  have  said  that  their 
of  some  infidelity.  Periiaps  it  was,  be-  \  mistresses  were  more  adorable  than  these 
cause  God,  who  always  took  a  walk  at  \  &lse  divinities ;  for  which  no  one  could 
noon  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  laughed  at  1  blame  them.  We  have  insensibly  become 
Adam  after  his  fall,  and  this  tone  of  <  familiarised  with  this  mode  of  expression, 
ridicule  might  tend  to  give  youth  too  \  until  at  last,  without  any  perception  of 
great  a  taste  for  pleasantry.  In  short, )  the  folly,  the  God  of  the  universe  is  ad- 
every  line  of  this  chapter  furnishes  very  <  dressed  in  the  same  terms  as  an  opera- 
plausible  reasons  for  interdicting  the  read-  \  singer. 

mg  of  it ;  but  such  being  the  case,  one  \  But  to  return  to  the  important  part  of 
GBunot  very  clearly  see  how  it  was  that  ?  our  subject. — ^There  is  no  civilized  nation 
the  other  chapters  were  permitted.  It  is,  \  which  does  not  render  public  adoration 
besides,  surprising  that  the  Jews  were  \  to  God.  It  is  true,  that  neither  in  Asia 
not  to  read  this  chapter  until  they  were  ^  nor  in  Afirica  is  any  person  forced  to  the 
twenty-five.  One  would  think  that  it  \  mosque  or  temple  of  the  place :  each  one 
should  first  have  been  proposed  to  child-  \  goes  of  his  own  accord.  This  custom  of 
hood,  which  receives  everything  without  \  assembling  together  should  tend  to  unite 
examination,  rather  than  to  youth,  whose  i  the  minds  of  men,  and  render  them  more 
pride  is  to  judge  and  to  laugh.  On  the  \  gentle  in  society;  yet  have  they  been  seen 
other  hand,  the  Jews  of  twenty-five  years  ^  raging  against  each  other,  even  in  the 
old,  having  their  judgments  prepared  {  consecrated  abode  of  Peace.  The  Temple 
and  strengthened,  might  be  more  fitted  \  of  Jerusalem  was  deluged  vrith  blood  by 
to  receive  this  chapter  than  inexperienced  \  zealots  who  murdered  dieir  brethren;  and 
minds.  {  our  churches  have  more  than  once  been 

We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  Adam's  j  defiled  by  carnage, 
second  wife,  named  DUah,  whom  the  \      In  the  article  China,  it  will  be  seen 
ancient  Rabbis  have  given  him.    It  must  { that  the  Emperor  is  the  Chief  Pontiff*, 
be  confessed  that  we   know  very  few  ^  and  that  the  worship  is  august  and  simple, 
anecdote  of  our  &mily.  ^  T^ere  are  other  countries  in  v^hich  it  is 

$  simple  without  any  magnificence,   as 
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amone  tlie  reformers  of  Europe  and  in 
Britisn  America.  In  others,  wax-tapers 
must  be  lighted  at  noon,  although  in  the 
primitiTe  ages  they  were  heU  in  abonii^ 
nation.  A  convent  of  nuns,  if  deprired 
of  their  tapers,  would  cry  out  that  the 
light  of  the  fiuth  was  extinguished,  and 
the  world  would  shortly  be  at  an  end. 
The  Church  of  England  holds  a  middle 
course  between  the  pompous  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  piMn«^>— 
of  the  CalWnists. 

Throughout  the  East,  songs,  dances, 
and  torches,  formed  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nies essential  in  aU  sacred  feasts.  No 
sacerdotal  institution  existed  among  the 
Greeks  without  songs  and  dances.  Tlie 
Hebrews  borrowed  this  custom  fromtiieir 
neighbours ;  for  David  mng  and  danced 
before  the  Ark, 

St.  Matthew  speaks  of  a  cantide  song 
by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  apo»- 
ties,  after  their  Passover.  This  canticle, 
wiuch  is  not  admitted  into  the  authorised 
books,  is  to  be  found  in  fragments  in  the 
237th  letter  of  St.  Augustine  to  bishop 
Chretius;  and,  ^liiatever  disputes  there 
may  have  been  about  its  authenticity,  it 
is  certain  that  singing  was  employed  in  all 
religious  ceremonies.  Mahomet  found 
this  a  settled  mode  of  worship  among  the 
Arabs ;  it  is  also  established  in  India; 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  in  use  among 
the  lettered  men  of  China.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  all  places  have  some  resemblance 
and  some  difference :  but  God  is  wor- 
shipped throughout  the  earth.  Woe, 
asniredly,  unto  them  who  do  not  adf»« 
him  as  we  do !  whether  erring  in  their 
tenets  or  in  their  rites  ?  They  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  death ;  but  the  greater  their 
misfortune,  the  more  are  they  to  be  pitied 
and  supported. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  consolation  for  us, 
that  the  Mahometans,  the  Indians,  die 
Chinese,  the  Tartars,  all  adoie  one  oaky 
God;  for  so  far  they  are  our  kindred. 
Their  &tal  ignorance  of  our  sacred  mys- 
teries can  only  iMopitt  us  with  tender 
compassion  for  our  wandering  brethren. 
Far  from  us  be  all  apirit  of  pessecatioii 


which  would  only  serve  to  render  them 
irreconcilable. 

One  only  God  being  adored  throughout 
the  known  world,  s^l  those  who  ao- 
knowledge  him  as  tfa^  father  never  cease 
to  present  to  him  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  nis  children  detesting,  anathematising, 
persecuting,  and  massacreing  one  another 
oy  way  of  argument  ? 

It  is  hard  to  determine  precisely  what 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  understood  by 
adoring,  cit  whether  they  adored  Fauns, 
Sylvans,  Dryads,  and  Naiads,  as  the^ 
adored  the  twelve  superior  Gods.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Adrian  s  minion,  Antinoua, 
was  adored  by  the  Egyptians  of  later 
times  with  the  some  wonmp  which  they 
paid  to  Serapis ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
not  adore  cmions  and  crocodiles  as  thqf 
did  Isis  and  Osiris.  Ambiguity  abounds 
everywhere  and  confounds  everything; 
we  are  obliged,  at  every  word,  to  ex- 
claim. What  do  you  mean?  we  must 
constantly  repeat — Define  your  terms. 

Is  it  quite  true  that  Simon,  called  the 
Md^icton,  vrasadored  among  the  Romans? 
It  is  not  more  true  that  he  was  ntteriy 
unknown  to  them. 

St  Justin,  in  his  Jpology,  which  vras 
as  little  known  at  Rome  as  Simon  vras, 
tells  us  that  this  God  had  a  statue  erected 
on  the  Tyber,  or  rather  near  the  Tyber, 
between  the  two  bridges,  with  this  in- 
scription— Simoni  deo  taneto.  St.  Irenseus 
andTertuUian  attest  the  same  thii^ ;  but 
to  whom  do  they  attest  it  ?  To  people 
who  had  never  seen  Rome — ^to  Amcans, 
to  Allobroges,  to  Syrians,  and  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sichem.  They  had 
certainly  not  seen  this  statue^  the  real 
inscription  on  which  was  Semo  »anehod4D 
fidioy  and  not  Simoni  iando  deo.  They 
should  at  least  have  consulted  Dionysius 
of  Hahcamassus,  who  gives  this  iiicrip-> 
tion  in  his  fourth  book.  Semo  mnco  was 
an  old  Sabine  word,  signifying  half  God 
amd  half  nmn ;  we  find  in  Livy,  Bona 
Semoni  umbo  eetuuenmt  cofuecranda. 
This  god  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  id 
Roman  worship,  having  been  consecrated 
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IfTarqain  the  Proud ;  and  was  oonsi- 
dered  as  the  God  of  alliances  and  good 
6ith.  It  -was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  an 
ox  to  him,  and  to  write  any  treaty  made 
widi  a  neighbouring  people  upon  the  skin. 
He  had  a  temple  near  tnat  <^  Qairinus ; 
offerings  were  sometimes  presented  to 
him  under  the  name  of  Semo  tke  Jather, 
and  sometimes mider  HtuXof  Sanaa fidua; 
whence  Orid  sa3rs  in  his  Fasti — 


ft  monm  Sonoo,  FUove  r^flarrem, 

Soeh  was  the  Roman  dimity,  which, 
fof  so  many  ages  was  taken  for  Simon 
tke  Magteian.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
had  BO  doubts  on  the  subject;  and  St. 
Augustiii/ in  his  first  book  of  Heretiei, 
teiis  us  that  Sisson  the  Magician  himself 
procured  the  erection  of  this  statue,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  his  Heiena^  by  order  of 
the  empeior  and  senate. 

This  strange  fiible,  the  fitlsehood  of 
wtich  might  so  easily  have  been  disco- 
vered, was  oonstandy  connected  with 
another  fiible,  which  rdates  that  Simon 
and  St.  Peter  both  appeared  before  Nero, 
and  challaiged  each  other  which  of  them 
should  soonest  bring  to  life  the  corpse  of 
a  near  reUuive  of  Nero's,  and  also  raise 
biniself  highest  in  the  air ;  that  Simon 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  up  by  devils 
in  a  fiery  chariot ;  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  brought  him  down  by  their  prayers; 
that  he  broke  his  legs,  and  in  consequence 
died ;  and  that  Nero,  being  enraged,  put 
bodi  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  death. 

Abdias,  Maroellinus,  and  HeffisippQS, 
haTe  each  related  this  story,  wim  a  little 
difierenoe  in  the  details.  Amobius,  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Sulpicius  Sererus, 
Philaster,  St.  Epiphanius,  Isidorus  of 
Damietta,  Biaidmus  of  Turin,  and  several 
other  au^ors,  successively  gave  currency 
to  this  error,  and  it  was  generally 
adopted;  until,  at  length,  there  was 
found  at  Rome  a  statue  of  Semo  taneui 
deuiMMMy  and  the  learned  fother  Mabil- 
km  dog  up  an  ancient  monument  with 
the  inscription  Semoni  taneo  deofidio. 

It  is  nevotheless  certain,  that  there 
was  a  Simon,  whom  the  Jews  believed 


to  be  a  magician,  as  it  is  oertain,  that 
there  was  an  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  It 
it  is  also  true  tluU  this  Simon  who  was 
bora  in  the  little  country  of  Samaria, 
gathered  together  some  vagabonds,  whom 
he  persuaded  that  he  was  one  sent  by 
Goa  -  he  baptized,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
Apostles,  and  raised  altar  against  altar. 

The  Jews  of  Samaria,  always  hostile  to 
those  of  Jerusalem,  ventured  to  oppose 
this  Simon  to  Jesus  Christ,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Apostles  and  IHsciples,  all 
of  whom  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
or  that  of  Judah,  He  baptized  like 
them ;  but  to  the  baptism  of  water  he 
added  fire,  saying,  that  he  had  been  fore- 
told by  John  the  Baptist  in  these  words 
— -''  He  that  oometh  after  me  is  xnightier 
than  I ;  he  shall  baptise  you  with  the 
Hol^  Ghost  and  widi  fire." 

Simon  lighted  a  lambent  flame  over 
the  baptismal  font  with  naptha,  from  the 
Asphaltic  lake.  His  party  was  very 
f4rong :  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
his  (hsciples  adored  him;  St.  Justin  is 
the  only  one  who  believes  it. 

Menander,  like  Simon,  said  he  was 
sent  by  God  to  be  the  saviour  of  men. 
All  the  folse  Mesaahs,  Barcochebas  e»> 
pecially,  called  themselves  sent  by  God; 
but  not  even  Barcochebas  demanded  to 
be  adored.  Men  are  not  often  erected 
into  divinities  while  they  live;  unless, 
indeed,  they  be  Alexanders,  or  Roman 
emperors,  who  expressly  order  their 
slaves  so  to  do.  But  this  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  adoration ;  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary homage,  an  anticipated  apotheosis, 
a  flattery  as  ridiculous  as  those  which  are 
laviriied  on  Octavius  by  Viigil  and 
Horace. 

ADULTERY. 

We  arc  not  indebted  for  this  expression 
to  the  Greeks ;  they  called  adultery  moi- 
cheia,  firom  which  came  the  latin  ntachuM, 
which  we  have  not  adopted.  We  owe  it 
neither  to  the  Syriac  tongue  nor  to  the 
Hebrew,  a  jargon  of  the  Syriac,  in  which 
adultery  is  ^led  niuph.  In  Latin, 
adulteroiio  signified  aUerutum-HiduUr^ 
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atiimf  one  thing  put  far  another — a\  The  women  of  Lacedttmon,  we  afe 
eottnterfeit,  as  false  keytf  fabe  bargains^  \  told,  knew  neither  confession  nor  adui- 
faite  ngnaturet ;  thushe,  who  took  poses-  2  tery.  It  is  true  that  Menelaiis  had  es- 
sion  of  another's  bed,  was  called  adulter,  i  perienced  the  intractability  of  Helen ;  but 

In  a  similar  way,  by  antiphrasas,  the  I  Lycurgus  set  all  right  by  making  the 
name  of  ccect^x,  a  cuckoo,  was  given  to  |  women  common,  when  the  husbands  were 
the  poor  husband  into  whose  nest  a  l  willing  to  lend  them,  and  the  wives  con- 
stranger  intruded.  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  s  sented.  Every  one  might  dispose  of  his 
says,  ^*  Coccyx  ova  subd'U  in  nidit  alientis ;  I  own.  In  this  case  a  husband  had  not  to 
itapleriquealienatuxoretfacuintmatres*'^.  apprehend  that  he  should  foster  in  his 
— ''the  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs  in  the|  house  the  ol&pring  of  a  stranger;  allcbil- 
nest  of  other  birds ;  so  the  Romans  not  I  dren  belonged  to  the  republic,  and  not  to 
unfrequently  made  mothers  of  the  wives  |  any  particular  £unily,  so  that  no  one  was 
of  their  friends."  The  comparison  is  not  <  injured.  Adultery  is  an  evil  only  in  as 
over  just  Coccyx  signifying  a  cuckoo,  >  much  as  it  is  a  theft ;  but  we  do  not  steal 
we  have  made  of  it  cuckold.  What  a  >  that  which  is  given  to  us.  The  L4iceda»- 
number  of  things  do  we  owe  to  the  I  monians,  therefore,  had  good  reason  fbv 
Romans  I  But  as  the  sense  of  all  words  ^  saying  that  adultery  was  impossibleamong 
is  subject  to  change,  the  term  apolied  to  }  them. 

cuckoldy  which,  according  to  gooa  gram-  ^  It  is  otherwise  in  our  modem  natitms, 
mar,  should  be  the  gallant,  is  aopropriated  ^  where  every  law  is  founded  on  the  prio- 
to  the  husband.  Some  of  the  learned  I  ciple  of  meum  and  tuum. 
assert,  that  it  is  to  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  |  it  is  the  greatest  wrong,  the  greatest 
emblem  of  the  horns,  and  that  they  be-  I  injury,  to  give  a  poor  fellow  children 
stowed  the  appellation  of  goat  upon  a  i  which  do  not  belong  to  him  and  lay  upon 
husband,  the  disposition  of  whose  wife  i  him  a  burden  which  he  ought  not  to 
resembled  that  of^a  female  of  the  same  >  bear.  Races  of  heroes  have  thus  been 
species.  Indeed,  they  used  the  epithet  >  utterly  bastardised.  The  wives  of  the 
mm  of  a  goat  in  the  same  way  as  the  mo-  \  Astolphos  and  the  Jocondas,  through  a 
dem  vulgar  do  an  appellation  which  is  \  depraved  appetite,  a  momentary  weak- 
much  more  literal.  \  ness,  have  become  pregnant  by  some 

These  vile  terms  are  no  longer  made  I  deformed  dwarf— -some  little  page,  devoid 
use  of  in  good  company.  Even  the  word  >  alike  of  heart  and  mind :  and  both  the 
adultery  is  never  pronounced.  We  do  \  bodies  and  souls  of  the  ofl^pring  hai« 
not  now  say,  Madame  la  Duchetse  I  borne  testimony  to  the  fact.  In  some 
lives  in  adultery  with  Monsieur  le  Che-  \  countries  of  Europe,  the  heirs  to  d«e 
vaUer — Madame  la  Marquise  has  a  ^  greatest  names  are  little  insignificant  apes, 
criminal  intimacy  with  Monsieur  V  Abbe;**  i  who  have  in  their  halls  the  portraits  of 
but  we  say,  *'  Monsieur  I* Abbe  is  this  \  their  pretended  fathers,  six  feet  high, 
week  the  lover  of  Madame  la  Marquise,**  \  handsome,  well-made,  and  carrying  a 
When  ladies  talk  of  their  adulteries  to )  broad-sword  which  their  successors  of 
their  female  friends,  they  say,  **  I  confess  ;  the  present  day  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
I  have  some  inclination  for  him.**  They  I  lift.  Important  offices  are  thus  held  by 
-used  forroeriy  to  confess  that  they  felt  I  men  who  have  no  right  to  than,  aivl 
some  esteem ;  but  since  the  time  when  a  |  whose  hearts,  heads,  and  arms,  are  uiv- 
certain  citizen's  wife  accused  herself  to  ^  qual  to  the  burden, 
her  confessor  of  having  esteem  for  a  ^  In  some  provinces  of  Europe,  the  girls 
counsellor,  and  the  confessor  enquired  as  >  make  love,  without  their  afterwards  be- 
to  the  number  of  proofs  of  esteem  afforded,  \  coming  less  prudent  wives.  In  Franoe^ 
ladies  of  quality  have  esteemed  no  one,  I  it  is  quife  the  contrary ;  the  girls  are  shut 
and  gone  but  little  to  coofessioQ.  { up  in  convents,  where,  hitherto,  th^  have 
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Kceit«d  a  most  ridiculons  education. 
Tli«ir  mothers^  in  order  to  console  them, 
teech  them  to  look  for  liberty  in  marriage. 
Scarcely  hare  they  lired  a  year  "with  their 
husbands  when  they  become  impatient  to 
asoertain  the  force  of  their  attractions.  A 
yoang  wife  neither  sits,  nor  eats,  nor  walks, 
nor  goes  to  the  play,  but  in  company  with 
ivomen  who  have  each  their  regular  in- 
trigue. If  she  has  not  her  lorer  like  the 
rest,  she  is  to  be  unpaired ;  and  ashamed 
of  bein^^  so,  she  is  afraid  to  show  her- 
self. 

The  Orientals  proceed  quite  in  another 
vay.  'Girls  are  brought  to  them  and  war- 
tantedrirgins  on  the  words  of  a  Circassian. 
Iliey  manj  them,  and  shut  them  up  as  a 
measnie  of  precaution,  as  we  shut  up  our 
maids.  No  jokes  there  upon  ladies  and 
their  husbands  I  no  songs ! — nothing  re- 
sembling our  quodhbets  about  horns  and 
cockoldom !  We  ^iy  the  great  ladies  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India ;  but  they  are 
a  thousand  times  happier  in  their  serag- 
lios than  OUT  young  women  in  their  con- 
vents. 

It  sometimes  happens  amongst  us,  that 
a  dissatisfied  husband,  not  choosing  to 
tnstitnte  a  criminal  process  against  his 
wife  for  adultery,  which  would  subject 
him  to  the  imputation  of  harharity^  con- 
tents himself  with  obtaining  a  separation 
of  person  and  property. 

And  here  we  must  insert  an  abstract 
of  a  memorial,  drawn  up  by  a  good  man 
who  finds  himself  in  this  situation. 
These  are  his  complaints;  are  they  just 
or  not? — 

A  Memorial^  written  by  a  Magutraie, 
about  the  year  1764. 

A  principal  magistrate  of  a  town  in 
France  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  wife 
who  was  debauched  by  a  priest  before  her 
marriage,  and  has  since  brought  herself 
to  public  shame ;  he  has,  howerer,  con- 
tented himself  with  a  private  separation. 
This  man,  who  is  forty  years  old,  healthy, 
and  of  a  pleasing  figure,  has  need  of  fe- 
male society.  He  is  too  scrupulous  to 
mA  to  seduce  the  wife  of  another;  he 


even  fears  to  contract  an  illicit  hitimacy 
with  a  maid  or  a  widow.  In  this  state 
of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  he  addresses  the 
following  complaints  to  the  Church,  of 
which  he  is  a  member : — 

''My  wife  is  criminal;  and  I  sufi^ 
the  punishment.  A  female  is  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  my  life — ^nay,  even  to 
the  preservation  of  my  virtue ;  yet  she  is 
refosed  me  by  the  Church,  whidi  forbids 
me  to  marry  an  honest  woman.  Tlie 
civil  law  of  the  present  day,  which  u, 
unhappily,  founded  on  the  canon  law, 
depnves  me  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 
The  Church  compels  me  to  seek  either 
pleasures  which  she  reprobate^  or  shame- 
ful consolations  which  she  condemns ;  she 
forces  me  to  be  criminal. 

"  If  I  look  round  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  I  see  no  religion  except  the 
Roman  Catholic,  which  does  not  recog- 
nise divorce  and  second  marriage  as  a 
natural  right.  What  inversion  of  order, 
then,  has  made  it  a  virtue  in  Catholics 
to  suffer  adultery,  and  a  duty  to  live 
without  wives  when  their  wives  have  thus 
shameftdly  injured  them?  Why  is  a 
cankered  tie  indissoluble,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  maxim  adopted  by  the  Code, 
Quicqmd  tigatur  ditsolubiie  est?  A  se- 
paration of  person  and  property  is  granted 
me,  but  not  a  divorce.  The  law  takes 
fiiom  me  my  wife,  and  leaves  me  the  word 
aacrament !  I  no  longer  enjoy  matrimony, 
but  still  I  am  married !  What  contra- 
diction !    What  slavery ! 

''  Nor  is  it  less  strange  that  this  law  of 
the  Church  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
words  which  she  believes  to  have  been 
pronounced  by  Jesus  Christ : '  W  hosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for 
fomicationy  and  shall  many  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery.' 

''I  have  no  wish  here  to  inquire 
whether  the  pontifl^  of  Rome  have  a 
right  to  violate  at  pleasure  the  law  of  him 
whom  they  regard  as  their  master:  whether 
when  a  kingdom  wants  an  heir,  it  is  allow- 
able to  repudiate  the  woman  who  is 
incapable  of  giving  one ;  nor  whether  a 
turbulent  wife,  one  attacked  by  lunacy,  or 


'SO  ADVLT£AYi 

^me  guilty  of  murder^  should  not  be^  Jnephims  married;  and  I  with  to  W 
diTorced  as  well  as  an  adultzess :  I  odd-  \  married.  If  I,  an  Alsatian,  am  depen- 
fine  myself  to  what  concerns  my  own  sad  $  dent  on  a  priest  who  lives  at  Rome,  and 
situation.  God  permits  me  to  marry  \  has  the  barbarous  power  to  depriye  me  of 
again;  but  the  bishop  of  Rome  forbids  $  a  wife,— ba  may  as  well  m^  me  as 
me?  I  eunuch  to  sing  Mittrert  in  bis  chapeL" 

«  DiToroe  was  customary  among  Car  ?  ^    i^j^  ^^^ 

thohcs  under  all  the  Emperors,  as  well  aa  <  '^ 

in  all  the  di^ointed  members  of  the  |  Equity  requires  that,  after  giving  this 
Roman  Empire.  Almost  all  those  kin^  \  memorial  in  favour  of  husbands  we  uoHld 
of  France  who  are  called  oftbefint  rueey  \  also  lay  before  the  public  the  plea  on  bfr- 
repudiated  their  wives  and  took  firesh  <  half  of  wives  presented  to  the  junta  of 
ones.  At  length  came  one  Gr^jory  IX.  5  Portugal,  by  one  Countess  UAreira,  II 
an  enemy  to  emperors  and  kings,  who,  \  is  in  substance  as  follows  :*- 
by  a  decree,  made  the  hoods  of  marriage  |  ''  The  Gospd  has  forbiddea  eduUe^ 
indissoluble ;  and  his  decretal  became  \  to  my  husband  as  well  as  to  me ;  we  sbau 
the  law  of  Europe.  Hence,  when  a  king  \  be  damned  alike ;  nothing  is  more  cep- 
wished  to  repudiate  an  adulterous  wife,  { tain.  Although  he  has  beaiguil^  of  fi% 
according  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  \  infidelities — tbougfabehasgiven  my  neck- 
could  not  do  so  without  seeking  some  \  lace  to  one  of  my  rivals,  and  my  ear-nags 
ridiculous  pretext.  Saint  Louis  was  \  to  another,  I  have  not  called  upon  the 
obliged,  in  order  to  effect 'his  unfortunate  |  judges  to  order  his  head  to  be  shaved, 
divorce  from  Eleanora  of  Guienne,  to  <  himself  to  be  shut  up  widk  monks,  and 
allege  a  relationship  which  did  not  exist ;  s  his  property  to  be  ^van  to  me :  yet  I,  for 
and  Henry  IV .,  to  repudiate  Maigaret )  having  out  onoe  imitated  htn^-Hf(Nr  having 
of  Valois  brought  forward  a  still  more  2  done  that  with  the  handsomest  young  man 
unfounded  pretence— «  want  of  consent.  ( in  Liabcm,  whidi  he  is  allowed  to  do 
Thus  a  iawml  divorce  was  to  be  obtained  >  eveiy  day  with  the  homeliest  and  most 
by  falsehood.  \  stupid  creatures  of  the  oourt  and  the  city, 

^'  What  1  may  a  sovoeign  abdicate  his  \  must  be  placed  on  a  stool  to  answer  tba 
crown,  and  shall  he  not  without  the  ^  questions  of  a  set  of  licentiates,  everyone 
Pope's  permission,  abdicate  his  fiiithless  \  of  whom  woubi  be  at  my  foet  were  ha 
wife  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  men,  en-  <  alone  with  me  in  my  dcset ;  must  hava 
lightened  in  other  things,  have  so  long  \  the  'finest  bur  in  the  world  cut  from  my 
submitted  to  this  absurd  and  al^ect  |  head ;  be  confined  with  nuns  who  hawa 
slavery  ?  \  not  common  sense ;  be  deprived  of  my 

**  Let  our  priests  and  our  monks  abstain  s  portion  and  marriage  settiement,  and  see 
from  women,  if  it  must  be  so ;  they  have  >  my  property  givoi  to  my  fool  of  a  bus- 
my  consent.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  <  bend^  to  assist  him  in  seducing  other  wo- 
progress  of  population,  and  a  misfortune  s  men,  and  committing  fresh  adulteries.  I 
for  them ;  but  they  deserve  that  misfor-  \  ask  if  the  thing  is  just  ?  if  it  is  not  evi- 
tune  which  they  have  contrived  for  them-  \  dent  that  the  cuckolds  are  the  law- 
selves.      They  are  the  victims  of  thes  makers? 

Popes,  who  in  them  wish  to  possess  slaves  \  _  *^  The  answer  to  my  complaint  is,  that 
—soldiers  without  family  or  country, 
living  for  the  Church ;  but  I,  a  magistrate, 
who  serve  the  state  the  whole  day  long, 
have  occasion  for  a  woman  at  night; 


I  am  but  too  fortunate  in  not  being  stoned 
at  the  city  gate  by  the  canons  and  the 
people,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  first 
nation  of  the  earth — the  cherished  nation 
and  the  Church  has  no  right  to  dej^ve  \  —the  chosen  people — the  only  one  which 
me  of  a  pc^session  allowed  me  by  the  i  was  right  when  au  others  were  wrong. 
Deity.     The  Apostles  were  married;^     "To  these  berbariana  I  reply,  thai 
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tl^  tfie  poor  woman,  teken  ii  adulterer. 
Wit  preseated  to  her  aoousen  by  the 
Uasber  of  ^e  Old  and  of  the  New  Law, 
lie  dbd  not  order  her  to  be  stoned;  on  the 
ooetnury,  he  reproached  their  injustice, 
txacinff  on  the  sand,  with  his  finger,  the 
old  mhrew  proverb,  '  Let  htm  who  is 
without  sincaet^efint  stone/  All  then 
i^oed;  d«e  oldest  being  the  first  to  de- 
pait,  since,  the  greater  their  age,  the  more 
adidteries  they  had  conmitteNL 

^Tfaue  doctors  of  the  canon  law  tell  me, 
that  this  storv  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  is  related  only  in  the  gospel  of 
Si.  John,  and  ttmt  there  it  isnothuig  more 
than  an  intarpoladon ;  that  Leootios  and 
BfaMooat  amnn  that  it  is  bot  to  belbund 
in  one  ancient  Greek  copy ;  that  not  one 
of  dK  twenw-lfaree  first  oommentators 
has  spoken  of  it ;  that  nettker  Origan,  nor 
St.  Jerome,  nor  St.  John  Ckrysostom,  nor 
Iheophyiaot,  nor  Nonnus,  knew  anytfamg 
of  it;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  Syiiae 
Bible,  nor  in  the  Tefsion  of  Ulphilas. 

*^  Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  by 
my  husband's  advocates,  Vrho  would  not 
only  shave  my  head,  but  stone  me  also. 

**  However,  those  who  plead  for  me 
say,  that  Ammonius,  a  writer  of  the  third 
century,  acknowledges  the  truth  of  this 
story;  and  that  St.  Jerome,  while  he 
rejects  it  in  some  passsges,  adopts  it  in 
others ;  in  short,  tnat  it  is  now  authenti- 
cated. Here  1  hold,  and  say  to  my  hus- 
band "'  If  you  are  without  sin,  shave  my 
head,  confine  me,  take  my  property;  but 
if  yoa  have  committed  more  sins  than  I 
have,  it  is  I  who  must  shave  you,  have 
yon  confined,  and  seize  your  possessions. 
In  both  cases  the  justice  is  the  same.' 

^  My  husband  replies,  that  he  is  my 
superior  and  my  head ;  that  he  is  taller 
than  me  by  more  than  an  inch ;  that  he 
is  as  rough  as  a  bear;  and  tlutf,  conse- 
qaently,  I  owe  him  everything,  and  he 
owes  ae  nolhtng. 

**  But,  I  ask  if  Qneen  Anne  of  Eng^ 
kmd  is  not  the  head  of  her  husband?  if 
the  Frinee  of  Denmark,  who  is  her  High 
Admiral,  does  not  owe  her  an  entire  oIm- 
diinoe?  and  if  she  would  not  have  him 


condemned  by  the  House  of  Peers,  should' 
the  litde  man  prove  uniaithftil  ?  It  is 
dear  that,  if  women  have  not  their  hus- 
bands punished,  it  is  when  they  are  not 
the  strongest.'' 

CONCLUSION   OF  THE  CHAPTBR  OH 
ADULTERY. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  equitable  verdict 
in  an  action  for  adultery,  the  juiy  should 
be  composed  of  twelve  men  and  twelve 
women,  vrith  an  hermaphrodite  to  give 
the  castmg  vote  in  the  event  of  necessity. 

But  singular  oases  may  exist  wherein 
railleiy  is  inapplicable,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge.  Such  is  the  adven- 
ture  related  by  St,  Augustine  in  his  ser- 
mon on  Christ's  preoc&ng  on  the  Mount. 

Septimius  Aeyndicus,  proconsul  of 
Syria,  caused  a  Christian  of  Antioch,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  treasury  a  pound 
of  gold  (the  amount  to  wlueh  he  was 
taxed),  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and 
threatened  with  death.  A  wealthy  man 
promised  the  unfortunate  prisoner  s  wife 
to  furnish  her  vrith  the  pound,  if  she  would 
consent  to  his  desires.  The  vrife  hastened 
to  inform  her  husband,  who  begged  that 
she  would  save  his  lifo  at  the  expense  of 
his  rights,  which  he  was  willing  to  give 
up.  She  obeyed ;  but  the  man  who  owed 
her  the  gold  deceived  her  by  giving  her  a 
sackM  of  earth.  The  husband,  being 
still  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  was  about  to 
be  led  to  the  seaifold ;  but  this  infamous 
transaction  having  come  to  the  eais  of  the 
prooonsnl,  he  paid  the  pound  of  gold  fiorn 
his  own  cqificrs,  and  gave  to  the  Christian 
couple  the  estate  from  which  the  saekfol 
of  earth  had  been  taken. 

It  is  certain  that,  fiur  from  injuring  her 
husband,  the  vrife,  in  this  instance,  acted 
conformably  to  his  will ;  not  only  obey- 
ing him,  but  also  saving  his  life.  St. 
Augustin  does  not  venture  to  decide  on 
the  guilt  or  virtue  of  this  action ;  he  is 
afraid  to  condemn  it. 

It  is,  in  my  opnuon,  very  singular  that 
Bayle  should  pretend  to  be  more  severe 
than  St.  Aogustm.  He  boldly  condemns 
the  poor  wcmian.    This  would  be  inooD- ' 
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odvable,  did  we  not  know  how  much 
almost  eyeiy  writer  has  suffered  his  pen 
to  belie  his  heart — ^with  what  fiicility  his 
own  feelings  have  been  sacrifioed  to  the 
fear  of  enraginff  some  eril-disposed  pe- 
dant— in  a  word,  how  inconsistent  he  has 
been  with  himself. 

A  Father's  Reflection. 

A  word  on  the  contradicloiy  education 
which  we  bestow  upon  our  daughters. 
We  inculcate  an  immoderate  desire  of 
pleasing;  we  dictate  when  nature  does 
enough  without  us,  and  add  to  her  lessons 
every  refinement  of  art.  When  the^  are 
perfectly  trained,  we  punish  them  if  they 
put  in  practice  the  very  ens  which  we 
nave  been  so  anxious  to  teach!  What 
should  we  think  of  a  dancing-master  who, 
having  taught  a  pupil  for  ten  years,  would 
break  his  leg  because  he  had  found  him 
dancing  with  other  people  ? 

Might  not  this  panupraph  be  added  to 
the  chapter  of  contradictions  ? 

AFFIRMATION  ON  OATH. 

We  dhall  not  say  anything  of  the  a^Brm- 
fltions  so  frequently  made  use  of  by  the 
learned.  To  affirm,  to  decide,  is  allow- 
able only  in  geometry.  In  everything 
else  letus  imitatethe  Doctor  Metaptututts 
of  Moli^re — it  may  he  w;  the  thing  is 
feotibU ;  it  is  not  impossible  ;  we  shaU  see. 
Let  us  adopt  Rabelais' jmtA^s,  Mon- 
taigne's what  know  I?  the  Roman  fion 
liquet,  ot  the  doubt  of  the  Athenian  aca- 
demy: but  only  in  profime  matters,  be  it 
understood,  for  in  sacred  things,  we  are 
well  aware  that  doubting  is  not  permitted. 

The  primitives,  in  England  called 
Qmkersy  are  allowed  to  give  testimony  in 
a  court  of  justice  on  their  simple  affirmar 
tion,  without  taking  an  oath.  The  peers 
of  the  realm  have  the  same  privilege— the 
lay  peers  affirming  on  their  honour,  and 
the  bishops  hiying  their  hands  on  their 
hearts.  The  Quakers  obteined  it  in  the 
rei^  of  Charles  11.,  and  are  the  only  sect 
in  Europe  so  honoured. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  wished 
to  compel  the  QuiJiers  to  swear  like  other 


citizens.  He  vrho  was  then  at  their  heaiil 
said  to  him  gravely — ^^  Friend  Chancellor, 
thou  oughtestto  know  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  forbidden  us 
to  affirm  otherwise  than  by  yea  ot  na^  t 
he  hath  expressly  said i-^l  forbid  thee  to 
swear  bv  heaven,  becauseit  is  the  throneqf 
God :  by  the  earth,  because  it  is  his  foot* 
stool ;  by  Jerusalemt  because  it  is  the  dty 
of' the  king  of  kings  ;  or  by  thy  head,  be* 
cause  thou  canst  not  change  the  colour  of 
a  single  hair.  This,  friend,  is  positive; 
and  we  will  not  disobey  God  to  please 
thee  and  thy  parliament.''  ^*  It  is  im- 
possible to  a^e  better,"  lepUed  the 
Chancellor ;  *'  but  be  it  known  to  thee^ 
that  Jupiter  one  day  ordered  all  beasts  of 
burden  to  get  shod ;  horses,  mules,  and 
even  camels,  instantly  obeyed;  the  asses 
alone  resisted ;  they  made  somanyrepr^ 
sentations,  and  brayed  so  long,  that  Ju- 
piter, who  was  good-natured,  at  last  said 
to  them, '  Asses,  I  grant  your  prayer :  you 
shall  not  be  shod ;  but  the  first  slip  yoa 
make,  you  shall  luive  a  most  sound  cud- 
gelling.' " 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  hitherto,  the 
Quakers  have  made  no  sl^s, 

AGAR,  OR  HAGAR. 

When  a  man  puts  away  his  mistress  ■ 
his  fi>iend — the  partner  of  his  bed— 
he  must  either  make  her  condition  tolera- 
bly comfortable,  or  be  regarded,  amongst 
us,  as  a  man  of  a  bad  heart. 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  was  very  rich 
in  the  desert  of  Gerar,  although  he  did 
not  possess  an  inch  of  land.  However, 
we  know  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that 
he  defeated  the  armies  of  four  great  kings 
with  three  hundred  and  eighteen  shep- 
herds. 

He  should,  then,  at  least  have  given 
a  small  flock  to  his  mistress  Agar,  when  he 
sent  her  away  in  the  desert.  I  speak 
always  according  to  worldly  notion^  aW 
ways  reverencing  those  incomprehensible 
ways  which  are  not  ow^  ways. 

i  would  have  given  my  old  companion 
Agara  few  slieep,  a  few  goats,  a  few  suits 
of  clodies  for  herself  and  our  son  I|.maelf 
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4  good  sbe-ass  for  the  mother  and  a  pretty  }  hare  been  known  to  rain  themaelrei 


finl  for  the  child,  a  camel  to  carry  their 
luggage,  and  at  least  two  men  to  attend 
them  and  prerent  them  from  being  de* 
loured  by  wolves. 

Bat  when  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
exposed  his  poor  mistress  and  her  child 
in  the  desert,  he  gare  them  only  a  loaf 
and  a  pitcher  of  water. 

Some  impious  persons  have  asserted 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  very  tender  h- 
ther — ^thathe  wished  to  make  his  bastard 
son  die  of  banger,  and  to  cat  his  legiti- 
mate son's  throat  I  But  again  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  these  ways  were  not  our 
ways. 

It  is  said  that  poor  Agar  went  away 
into  the  desert  of  Beer-sheba.  There  was 
no  desert  of  Beer-$heba  ;  this  name  was 
not  known  until  long  after :  but  this  is  a 
mere  trifle ;  the  foundation  of  the  story 
is  not  the  less  authentic. 

It  is  true  that  the  posterity  of  Agar*s 
son  Isroael  took  ample  revenge  on  the 
posterity  of  Sarah*s  son  Isaac,  in  favour 


this  pursuit. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  beHeved 
in  transmutations  is  prodigious,  and  the 
number  of  cheats  has  been  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  credulous.  At  Paris  we 
have  seen  Signor  Dammi,  Marquis  of 
Conventiglio,  obtain  some  hundrea  louia 
from  several  of  the  nobility  that  he  might 
make  them  gold  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  crowns. 

The  best  trick  that  has  ever  been  per- 
formed in  alchymy  was  that  of  a  Rosi- 
crucian,  who,  m  1620,  went  to  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
renne.  Sovereign  Prince  of  Sedan,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  You  have  not  a  sovereignty  propor- 
tioned to  your  great  courage,  but  I  will 
make  you  richer  than  the  emperor.  I 
cannot  remain  for  more  than  two  days  in 
your  states,  having  to  go  to  Venice  to  hold 
the  grand  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  I 
only  charge  you  to  keep  the  secret.  Sand 
to  the  iirs(  apothecary  of  your  town  for 
of  whom  he  hod  been  cast  outt  Hie  Sap  |  some  litharge ;  throw  mto  it  one  grain  of 
racens,  descending  in  a  right  line  from  ;  the  red  powder  which  I  will  give  you; 
Isroael,  made  themselves  masters  of  Je-  ;  put  the  whole  into  a  crucible ;  and  in  a 
msalem,  which  belonged  by  right  of  con-  ;  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  have  gold." 
quest  to  the  posterity  of  Isaac.  I  would  ,  The  prince  performed  the  operation, 
nave  made  the  Saracem  descend  from  )  and  repeated  it  three  times,  in  presenoe 


Sarah;  the  etymology  would  then  have 
been  neater. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  word  Sa- 
racen comes  from  tarac^  a  robber.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  people  have  ever 
called  themselves  robben  ;  nearly  all  have 
been  robbers,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  them 
to  take  the  tUU,  Saracen  descending 
from  Sarah^  appears  to  me  to  sound 
better. 

ALCHYMY. 

The  emphatic  oi  places  the  alchymist ; 
as  much  above  the  ordinary  chymist,  as  ; 
the  gold  which  he  obtains  is  superior  to 
other  metals.  Germany  still  swarms 
with  people  who  seek  the  phiiotopher's 
itantf  as  the  water  of  immortality  has 
beso  sought  in  China,  and  thejbuntain 
of  youth  in  Europe.  In  France,  some 
■5 


of  the'  virtuoso.  This  man  had  pre- 
viously bought  up  all  the  litharge  from 
the  apothecaries  of  Sedan,  and  got  it  re- 
sold after  mixing  it  with  a  few  ounces  of 
gold.  The  adept,  on  taking  leave,  made 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  a  present  of  all  his 
transmuting  powder. 

The  prince,  having  made  three  ounoes 
of  gold  with  three  grains,  doubted  not 
that  with  three  hundred  thousand  grains 
he  should  make  three  hundred  thousand 
ounces,  and  that  he  should  in  a. week 
possess  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  besides  what  he 
should  afterwards  inake*  It  took  at  least 
three  months  to  make  this  powder.  The 
philosopher  was  in  haste  to  depart ;  be 
was  without  anything,  liaving  given  all  to 
the  prince,  and  wanted  some  resdy  money 
in  Older  to  hold  the  states-geoend  of  bet- 
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metic  philosophy.  He  wu  a  maki  very 
moderate  ia  his  desires,  and  asked  only 
twenty  thousand  crowns  for  die  expenses 
of  liis  journey.  The  duke,  ashained  to 
ffive  so  small  a  sum,  presented  him  with 
Xmy  thousand.  When  he  had  consumed 
all  the  litharge  in  Sedan,  he  made  no  more 
gold,  nor  ever  more  saw  his  philosopher 
or  his  forty  thousand  crowns. 
'  All  pretended  alchymic  transmutations 
have  been  performed  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.  To  change  one  natural  produc- 
tion into  another,  for  example,  iron  into 
silver,  is  a  rather  difficult  operation,  since 
it  requires  two  things  a  Utile  abov-e  our 
power — die  amUkUation  of  the  iron  and 
creation  of  the  silver. 

We  must  not,  however,  reject  all  dis- 
coveries of  secrets  and  all  new  inventions. 
It  is  with  them  as  with  theatrical  pieces, 
there  may  be  one  good  out  of  a  thousand* 

ALCORAN. 

OB,   MOBV  P&OPBaLT,  TIE  KOBAV* 
SECTION   I. 

This  book  governs  with  despotic  sway 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  Mount 
Atku  to  the  desert  of  Barca,  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  the  coasts  of  the  Ethiopian  Sea  to 
the  extent  of  six  hundred  leagues,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  all  the  countries  round  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas  (excepting 
the  kingdom  of  Astracan)  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Hindoatan,  all  Persia,  a  great 
Srt  of  Tartary ;  and  in  Europe,  Thrace, 
aoedonia,  Bulgaria,  Senria,  Bosnia, 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  oearlv  all  the  islands 
as  far  as  the  little  strait  of  Otranto,  which 
terminates  these  immense  possessions. 

In  this  prodigious  extent  of  country 
there  is  not  a  smgle  Mahometan  who 
has  the  happiness  of  reading  our  sacred 
books ;.  and  very  few  of  our  literati  are 
acquainted  with  the  Koran,  of  which  we 
almost  always  form  a  ridiculous  idea, 
notwithstanding  the  researches  of  our 
leally  IcAmed  meoi 

The  first  lines  of  this  book  are  as  fol- 
low >*-'**  Praise  to  God,  the  sovereign  of 
•U.  worlds— to  the  God  of  mercy,  the 


sovereign  of  the  day  of  iustice  t  Thee 
we  adore !  to  thee  only  do  we  look  for 
protection.  Lead  us  in  the  right  way — 
m  the  way  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
loaded  with  thy  graces,  and  not  in  the 

;|  way  of  the  objects  of  thy  wrath— of  them 
who  have  gone  astray.** 

Such  is  the  introduction.  Then  come 
three  letters,  Ay  L,  M,  which,  according 
to  the  learned  Sale,  are  not  understood 
for  each  commentator  explains  them  in 
his  own  way;   but  the  most  common 

I  opinion  is.  that  they  signify  AU,  Latiff 

\  Magid — God.  Grace,  Glory. 

i     God  himself  then  speaks  to  Mahomet, 

}  in  these  words  : 

**  This  book  admitteth  not  of  doubt. 
It  is  for  the  direction  of  tlie  just,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  depths  of  the  mith,  who  ob- 
serve the  times  of  prayer,  who  distribute 
in  alms  what  it  has  pleased  me  to  give 
them,  who  believe  m  the  revelation 
which  hath  descended  to  thee,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  prophets  before  thee. 
Let  the  foithful  have  a  firm  assurance  in 
the  life  to  come ;  let  them  be  directed  by 
their  Lord ;  and  they  shall  be  happy. 

"  As  for  unbelievers,  it  mattereth  not 
whether  thou  callest  them  or  no :  they  do 
not  believe ;  the  seal  of  unbelief  is  on 
their  hearts  and  on  their  ears ;  a  terrible 
punishment  awaiteth  them. 

"  There  are  some  who  say,  *  We  be- 
lieve in  God  and  in  the  Last  Day,'  but  in 
their  hearts  they  are  unbelievers.  They 
think  to  deceive  the  Eternal ;  they  de- 
ceive themselves  without  knowing  it. 
Infirmity  is  in  their  hearts,  and  God 
himself  increaseth  this  infirmity,''  &c. 

These  words  are  said  to  have  incom- 
parably more  energy  in  Arabic.  Indeed, 
the  Koran  still  passes  for  the  most  ele- 

^  gant  and  most  sublime  book  which  has 
been  written  in  that  language. 

We  have  imputed  to  the  Koran  a  great 
number  of  foolish  things  which  it  never 
contained.  It  was  chiefly  aeainst  the 
Turks,  who  had  become  Mahometans, 
that  our  monks  wrote  so  many  books,  at 
a  time  when  no  other  opposition  was  of 
much  service  against  the  conqueron  of 
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CoQflvitmople.  Our  authon,  nradi 
nore  MUDerous  tb&o  the  Jamssazks,  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  ranging  our  women 
on  their  aide ;  they  penuaoed  them  that 
MahoDoet  looked  upon  them  merely  aa 
intelligent  vnim&la ;  that,  by  the  laws  of 
the  Kosan,  they  were  all  slaves,  hayfaig 
no  property  in  this  world,  nor  any  share 
in  tne  Paradise  of  the  next.  The  false- 
hood of  ail  this  is  evident ;  yet  it  has  all 
been  firmly  believed. 

It  wasy  however,  only  necessaiy,  in 
order  to  discover  the  deception,  to  have 
read  the  fourth  iura  or  chapter  of  the 
Konn,  in  which  would  have  been  found 
lihe  following  laws,  translated  in  the  same 
manner  by  Du  Ryer,  who  resided  for  a 
long  time  .  at  Constantinople ;  by  Ma- 
racci,  who  never  went  there;  and  by 
Sale,  who  lived  twenty-five  years  among 
the  Arabs. 

Mukomet'i  RegulatioM  wkh  rtnett  <• 

Wwa. 

1. 
Never  marry  idolatrous  women,  xadem 
(hey  will  become  believers.    A  Mussul^ 
man  servant  is  better  than  an  idolatrooa 
woman,  though  of  the  highest  rank. 

2. 

Hiey  who,  having  wires,  wish  to  make 
a  vow  of  diastity,  shall  wait  four  months 
before  they  decide. 

Wives  shall  oondnct  themselves  to» 
wards  their  husbands  as  their  husbands 
eondoct  themselves  towards  them. 

3. 
Yon  may  separate  yourself  from  your 
wife  twice ;  but  if  you  divorce  her  a 
thnd  time,  it  must  be  for  ever ;  you  must 
cither  keep  her  humanely  or  put  her 
away  kindfy.  Tou  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  anything  from  her  which  you  have 
givcti  to  her. 

4. 

Good  wires  are  obedient  and  attentive, 

even  in  the  absence  of  iheir  husbands. 

If  yoor  wUte  is  prudent,  be  careful  not  to 

haive  aoy  quaml  with  her ;  but  if  one 


should  happen,  let  an  arbiter  be  ohosen 
from  your  own  fimiily,  and  one  fipom  hers. 

5. 
TUce  one  wife  or  two,  or  three,  or 
four,  but  never  more.  But  if  you  doubt 
your  ability  to  act  equitably  towards 
several,  take  only  one.  Give  them  a 
suitable  dowry,  take  care  of  thtem,  and 
speak  to  them  always  like  a  friend. 

You  are  not  permitted  to  inherit  fimn 
▼our  wife  against  her  will ;  nor  to  prevent 
her  from  marrying  another  after  ner  di- 
vorce, in  order  to  possess  yourself  ol  her 
dower,  unless  she  has  been  declared 
guilty  of  some  crime. 

When  you  choose  to  sepamte  yourselt 
from  your  wife  and  take  another,  you 
must  not,  though  you  have  even  given 
her  a  talent  at  your  manriage,  take  any 
thing  from  her. 

7. 

You  are  permitted  to  marry  a  slave, 
but  it  is  better  tiiat  you  should  not  do  so. 

8. 
A  repudiated  wife  is  obliged  to  suckle 
her  child  until  it  is  two  years  old,  during 
vrhich  time  the  father  is  obliged  to  main* 
tain  them,  according  to  his  condition.  If 
the  infant  is  weaned  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  must  be  with  the  consent  of  both  fii- 
ther  and  mother.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
entrust  it  to  a  strange  nurse,  you  shall 
make  her  a  reasonable  allowance. 

Here,  then,  is  sufficient  to  reconcile 
the  women  to  Mahomet,  who  has  not 
used  them  so  hardly  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done.  We  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
either  his  ignorance  or  his  imposture; 
but  we  cannot  condemn  his  doctrine  of 
one  only  God,  These  words  of  his  122nd 
nira,  *<  God  is  one,  eternal,  neither  be- 
gettms  nor  begotten ;  no  one  is  like  to 
him;  these  wwds  had  more  efiect 
dian  even  his  sword  in  subjugatmg  the 
East. 

Still  his  Koran  is  a  collection  of  ridi« 
cttlous  revelatioiis  and  vague  and  ummh 
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howit  predieticmsy  combined  with  laws  |  certain  man  who  labouri  tpHk  ktm 
which  were  very  good  for  the  country  in  \  composing  the  Koran.  But  how  can  tail 
which  he  lived,  and  all  which  continue  >  man,  to  whom  they  attribute  my  worst, 
to  be  followed,  without  having  been  have  taught  me,  speaking,  as  be  does,  a 
changed  or  weakened,  either  by  Ma-  |  foreign  language,  while  the  Koran  is 
hometan  interpreters  or  by  new  decrees. 


Hie  poets  of  Mecca  were  hostile  to  Ma- 
homet, but  above  all  the  doctors.  These 
raised  the  magistracy  against  him ;  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension 
as  one  duly  accused  and  convicted,  of 
having  said  that  God  must  be  adored,  and 
not  the  stars.  This,  it  is  known,  was  the 
source  of  his  greatness.  When  it  was  seen 
that  he  could  not  be  put  down,  and  that  his 
writings  were  becoming  popular,  it  vras 
given  out  in  the  city  that  tie  was  not  the 
author  of  them,  or  that  at  least  he  was 
assisted  in  their  composition  by  a  learned 
Jew,  and  sometimes  by  a  learned  Chris- 
tian,— supposing  that  there  were  at  that 
time  learned  Jews  and  learned  Christians. 

So,  in  our  days,  more  than  one  prelate 
has  been  reproached  with  having  s^et 
monks  to  compose  his  sermons  and  fu- 
neral orations.  There  was  one  Father 
Hercules  (Fire  Hercule)  who  made 
sermons  for  a  certain  bishop,  and  when 
people  went  to  hear  him  preach,  they 
usea  to  say,  "  Let  us  go  and  hear  the 
labours  of  Hercules.** 

To  this  charge  Mahomet  gives  an  an- 
swer in  his  16th  chapter,  occasi6ned  by  a 
gross  blunder  he  haa  made  in  the  pulpit, 
about  wHich  a  great  deal  had  been  said. 
He  gets  out  of  the  scrape  thus : — 

''When  thou  readest  the  Koran,  ad- 
dress thyself  to  God,  that  he  may  preserve 
thee  from  the  machinations  ot  Satan. 
Me  has  power  only  over  those  who  have 
chosen  nim  for  their  master,  and  who 
give  associates  unto  God. 

"  When  I  substitute  one  verse  for  ano- 
ther in  the  Koran  (the  reason  for  which 
changes  is  known  to  God)  some  unbe- 
lievers cry  out,  Thou  hast  forged  those 
verses;  but  they  know  not  how  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood.  Say  ra- 
tlier  that  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  those 
versesof  truth  tome  from  God.  Otliers 
wy,  still  more  malignantly^  there  is  a  \  lemn  manner,  the  verses  of  this  Roraii| 


written  in  the  purest  Arabic  V* 

He  who,  it  was  pretended,  assisted 
Mahomet,  was  a  Jew  named  Bensalen  or 
Bensalon,  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a 
Jew  should  have  lent  his  assistance  to 
Mahomet  in  writing  against  the  Jews; 
yet  the  thing  is  not  impossible.  The 
monk,  who  was  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  Koran,  was  by  some  called  Bohaira^ 
by  others  Ser^ius,  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  this  monk's  having  had  both 
a  Latin  and  an  Arabic  name. 

As  for  the  fine  theological  disputes 
which  have  arisen  amongst  the  Mussul- 
mans, I  have  no  concern  with  them,  I 
leave  them  to  the  decbion  of  the  mufti. 

In  The  Triumph  of'  the  Cross  (Le 
Triomphe  de  la  Croix)  the  Koran  is  said 
to  be  Arian,  Sabellian,  Carpocratian, 
Cardonician,  Manichean,  Donatistic,  Ori- 
genian,  Macedonian,  and  Ebionitish. 
Mahomet,  however,  was  nothing  of  all, 
this ;  he  was  rather  a  Jansenist,  for  the 
ibundation  of  his  doctrine  is  the  absolute 
degree  of  gratuitous  predestination. 

SECTION   IX. 

This  Mahomet,  son  of  Abdallah,  was 
a  bold  and  sublime  charlatan.  He  says, 
in  his  tenth  chapter, ''  Who  but  God  can 
have  composed  the  Koran  ?  Mahomet, 
you  say,  nas  forged  this  book.  Well ; 
tiy  then  to  write  one  chapter  resembling 
it,  and  call  to  your  aid  whomsoever  you 
please."  In  the  seventeenth  he  exclaims, 
**  Praise  be  to  Him  who,  in  one  night, 
transported  his  servant  from  the  sacred 
temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  1'' 

This  was  a  very  fine  journey,  but 
nothing  like  that  which  he  took  the  venr 
same  night  from  planet  to  planet.  HCe 
pretended  that  it  was  five  hundred  years' 
joumev  from  one  to  another,  and  that  he 
cleft  the  moon  in  twain.  His  disdplas 
who,  after  his  death,  collected,  in  a  to- 
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Hpytetie^  this  celestial  journey,  for  they 
dreaded  raillery  and  philosophy.  After 
tl),  they  had  too  much  delicacy;  they 
Hiiglit  hare  trusted  to  the  commentators, 
who  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
vhalerer  in  explaining  the  itinerary. 
Mshomei's  friends  should  have  known 
by  experience  that  the  marrellous  is  the 
reason  of  the  multitude :  the  wise  con- 
tradict in  silence,  which  the  multitude 
pierent  them  from  breaking.  But  while 
the  itinerary  of  the  planets  was  sup- 
pressed, a  few  words  were  retained  about 
the  adventure  of  the  moon :  one  cannot 
be  Uways  on  one's  guard. 

The  Koran  is  a  rhapsody,  without  con- 
nection, without  order,  and  without  art 
This  tedious  book  is,  nevertheless,  said  to 
be  a  very  fine  production,  at  least,  by  the 
Arabs,  who  assert  that  it  is  written  with 
an  elegance  and  purity  which  no  later 
work  his  equalled.  It  is  a  poem,  or  sort 
of  rhymed  prose,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand verses.  No  poem  ever  advanced 
the  fortune  of  its  author  so  much  as  the 
Koran.  It  wns  disputed  among  the 
Mossulmen  whether  it  was  eternal,  or 
God  had  created  it  in  order  to  dictate  it 
to  Mahomet  Tlie  doctors  decided  that 
it  was  eternal ;  and  ibey  were  right ;  this 
eternity  is  a  much  finer  opinion  than  the 
other,  for  with  the  vulgar  we  must  always 
adopt  that  which  is  the  most  incredible. 

Tne  monks  who  have  attacked  Ma- 
homet, and  said  so  many  silly  things 
about  him,  liave  asserted  that  be  could 
not  write.  But  how  can  we  imagine  that 
a  man  who  had  been  a  merchant,  a  poet, 
a  legislator,  and  a  sovereign,  did  not 
know  how  to  sign  his  name  ?  If  his  boo1( 
is  bad  for  our  times  and  for  us,  it  was 
very  good  for  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
rdigion  was  still  better.  It  must  be  ac- 
biowledged  that  he  reclaimed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  from  idolatry.  He  taught 
the  unity  of  God,  and  forcibly  declaimed 
against  all  those  who  gave  him  associates, 
lie  forbade  usury  with  foreigners,  and 
sommanded  the  giving  of  alms.  With 
him  prayer  was  a  thing  of  absolute  ne- 1 
wmiXff  and  resignation  to  the  eternal  < 


decreet  the  jfrimum  mobile  of  all.  A  reii* 
gion  so  simple  and  so  wise,  taught  by  one 
who  was  constantly  victorious,  could 
hardly  fiiil  to  subjugate  a  portion  of  the 
earth.  Indeed  the  Mussulmen  have 
made  as  many  proselytes  by  their  creed 
as  by  their  swords ;  they  have  converted 
the  Indians  and  the  negroes  to  their  re- 
ligion ;  even  the  Turks,  who  conquered  - 
them,  submitted  to  Ismaiism.  i 

Mahomet  allowed  many  things  to  re- 
main in  his  law  which  he  had  found 
established  among  the  Arabs— as  cir- 
cumcision; fasting;  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  was  instituted  four  thou- 
sand years  before  his  time ;  ablutions, 
so  necessary  to  health  and  cleanliness  in 
a  burning  country,  where  linen  was  un- 
known ;  and  the  idea  of  a  last  judgment, 
which  the  Magi  had  always  inculcated, 
and  which  had  reached  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  annoono- 
ing  tliat  we  should  rise  again  quite  naked, 
his  wife  Aishca  expressed  her  opinion' 
that  the  thing  would  be  immodest  and 
dangerous :  **  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my 
dear,*'  said  be,  '*  no  one  will  then  feel 
any  inclination  to  iavgh/*  According  to 
the  Koran,  an  angel  will  weigh  both  men 
and  women  in  a  great  balance  :  this  idea, 
too*,  is  taken  firom  the  Magi.  He  also  stole 
from  them  their  narrow  bridge  which 
must  be  passed  over  after  death,  and  their 
elysium,  where  the  Mussulmen  Elect 
will  find  baths,  well-furnished  apart- 
ments, good  beds,  and  houris  with  great 
black  eyes.  He  does,  it  is  true,  say 
that  all  these  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
so  necessary  to  those  that  are  to  rise 
again  with  senses,  will  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating the  Supreme  Being.  He 
has  the  humility  to  confess  Uiat  be 
himself  will  not  enter  paradise  through 
his  own  merits,  but  purely  by  the  will  of 
God,  Through  this  same  ptart  Divine 
will,  he  orders  tliat  a  fifth  part  of  the 
spoil  shall  always  be  reserved  for  the 
prophet. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  excludes  women: 
from  paradise.    It  is  hardly  likely  that 
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SO  able  a  man  should  iam  chosen  to  m- 
faroil  himself  ^th  that  half  of  the  huasan 
taoe  by  which  the  other  half  is  led.  Abul- 
feda  relates,  that  an  old  lady  one  day 
importuned  him  to  tell  her  what  she  most 
do  to  get  into  paradise.  *'  My  good  lady,'' 
nid  he,  ''paradise  is  not  for  old  wo- 
men/' The  good  woman  be^sn  to  weep ; 
but  the  prophet  consoled  her  by  saying, 
**  Hiere  will  be  no  old  women,  because 
they  will  become  young  again."  This 
consolatory  doctrine  is  confirmed  in  the 
fifty-iburth  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

lie  forbade  wine  because  some  of  his 
followers  once  went  intoxicated  to  prayers. 
He  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  oon- 
fbrmittg  in  Uiis  point  to  the  immemorial 
usage  of  the  Orientals. 
.  In  short,  his  civil  laws  are  good  ;  his 
doctrine  is  admimble  in  all  which  it  has 
in  common  with  ours ;  but  his  means 
are  shocking — viUainy  and  murder  1 
.  He  is  excused  by  some,  on  the  first  of 
these  charges,  because,  say  they,  the 
Arabs  had  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  prophets  before  him,  and  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  the  appear- 
ance of  one  more :  men,  it  is  addea,  re- 
quire to  be  deceived.  But  how  are  we 
to  iustify  a  man  who  says, ''  Believe  thai 
I  June  cowoened  mth  the  angel  Gabriel^ 
er  pay  me  tribute  V* 

How  superior  is  Coit/ticMit — ^the  first 
of  mortals  who  have  not  been  fiivoured 
with  revelations!  He  employs  neither 
folsehood  nor  the  sword,  but  only  reason. 
Ibe  viceroy  of  a  great  province,  he  causes 
the  laws  to  be  observed,  and  morality  to 
flourish  ;  disgraced  and  poor,  he  teaches 
them.  He  practises  them  alike  in  great- 
ness and  in  humiliation ;  he  renders  virtue 
amiable;  and  has  for  his  disciples  the 
most  ancient  and  wisest  people  on  the 
earth. 

In  vain  does  Count  de  BoulainviUiers, 
who  had  some  respect  for  Mahomet,  ex-* 
Id  the  Ambs.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
boastings,  they  were  a  nation  of  banditti. 
They  robbed  before  Mahomet,  when  they 
•dored  die  stars :  they  robbed  under  Ma- 
Iwmet  in  the  name  of  God.    They  had| 


say  ya«,  the  simplioity  of  the  heroieageti 
but  what  were  these  heroic  ages  ?— timca 
when  men  cut  one  another*s  throats  for 
a  well  or  a  cistern,  as  they  bow  do  for  a 
province? 

The  first  Mussulmen  were  animated 
bv  Mahomet  with  the  rage  of  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  a  people 
who,  having  nothing  to  kse,  fight  in  the 
united  spirit  of  rapine  and  of  rdigion. 

It  is  true  that  tnere  was  not  much  art 
in  their  proceedings.  The  contract  of 
marriage  oetween  Mahomet  and  his  first 
wife  expresses,  that  while  CadMa  loves 
him,  and  he  in  like  manner  loves  CadithOf 
it  is  thought  meet  to  join  them.  But  is 
there  the  same  simplicity  in  having  com- 
posed a  genealogy  whioi  makes  him  de-* 
scend  in  a  right  line  from  Adam,  as 
several  Spanish  and  Scotch  families  havf 
likewise  been  made  to  descend  ? 

Tlie  great  prophet  experienced  the  dis- 
grace common  to  so  many  husbands,  affcei 
which  no  one  ought  to  complain.  The 
name  of  him  who  received  the  favours  of 
his  second  wife,  was  Asum,  The  be- 
haviour of  Mahomet,  on  this  occasioo, 
was  even  more  lofty  than  that  of  Csesari 
who  put  away  his  wife,  saying,  ''The 
wife  of  Cssar  ought  not  to  be  suspected." 
The  prophet  would  not  suspect  his.  He 
sent  to  heaven  for  a  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
affirming  that  his  wife  was  fiuthful.  This 
chapter,  like  all  the  others,  had  been 
writtenyrom  all  eternity. 

He  is  admired  for  having  raised  hiak- 
self,  firom  being  a  camel-driver,  to  be  a 
pontiff,  a  legislator,  and  a  monarch ;  for 
having  subdued  Arabia,  which  had  never 
before  been  subjugated :  for  having  given 
the  first  shock  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East,  and  to  that  of  the  Persians; 
and  /  admire  him  still  more  for  having 
kept  peace  in  his  house  amongst  his  wivesi 
He  changed  the  fiice  of  part  of  Europe^ 
one  half  of  Asia,  and  nearly  all  Africa  ( 
nor  was  his  religion  unlikely,  at  one  time^ 
to  subjugate  the  whole  earth.  On  how 
trivial  a  circumstance  will  revolutionf 
sometimes  depend !  AblowfromastoocL 
B  little  harder  than  that  which  he  xaoetftS 
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h  his  iSnt  battle,  niffbt  havfe  chinged 
tttt  destiny  of  the  world  1 

His  son-in-law  Ali  asserted,  that  when 
the  prophet  was  about  to  be  inhumed,  he 
was  found  in  a  situation  not  very  com- 
DMii  to  the  dead.-  The  words  of  the 
Ecman  sorereien  might  be  well  applied 
in  diis  case — ^'  Decet  mferatorem  stantem 


:  f* 


Never  was  the  life  of  a  man  written 
more  in  detail  than  his ;  the  most  minute 
peitieuhMrs  were  regarded  as  sacred.  We 
me  the  name  and  the  numbers  of  all 
tiuit  belonged  to  him-Htine  swords,  three 
Inees,  thi«e  bows,  seren  eniiasses,  three 
bucklers,  twelve  wives,  one  white  cock, 
seven  horses,  two  mules,  and  four  camels, 
besides  the  mare  Boracj  on  which  he  went 
to  heaven.  But  this  last  he  had  only 
borrowed ;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
angel  Gabriel. 

All  bis  sayings  have  been  preserved. 
One  was,  that  the  enjoyment  of  women 
Mfe  khn  more  Jervent  in  prayer.  Be- 
sides all  his  other  knowledge,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  physician  ;  so  that 
he  wanted  none  of  the  quaiifioatioos  for 
deceiving  mankind. 

AL£XAND£R. 

It  is  no  longer  allowable  to  speak  of 
Alentnder,  except  in  order  to  say  some- 
dang  new  of  him,  or  to  destroy  the  fitbles, 
historical,  physical,  and  moral,  which 
have  disfigured  the  history  of  the  only 
great  man  to  be  found  among  thecon- 
querore  of  Asia. 

After  reflecting  a  little  on  the  Ufe  of 
Alexander,  who,  amid  the  intoxications 
of  pleasure  and  conquest,  built  more 
towns  than  all  the  other  conquerors  of 
Asa  destroyed, — after  calling  to  mind 
te,  young  as  he  was,  he  turned  die  com- 
merce of  the  worid  into  a  new  channel, 
it^peanyery  strange  that  BoUeau  should 
have  spoken  of  him  as  a  robber  and  a 
madman.  Alemnder,  having  been  elected 
it  Corinth  Gaptatn-general  of  Greece,  and 
Mandssioned  as  sueh  to  avenge  the  in- 
Vttions  of  Ae  Persians,  did  no  more  dian 
is  ieitf  in  destroying  their  empire ;  and, 


having  alwiaya  united  the  greatest  magu^ 
nimity  with  the  greatest  courage— haring 
respected  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Da- 
rius when  in  his  power,  he  did  not  in  any 
way  deserve  either  to  be  confined  as  a 
mailman  or  hanged  as  a  robber. 

RoUin  asserts,  that  Alexander  took  the 
femous  dtr  of  Tyre  only  to  obl^  the 
Jews,  who  hated  the  Tynans :  it  is,  how* 
ever,  quite  as  likely  that  Alexander  had 
other  reasons;  for  a  naval  commander 
would  not  leave  Tyre  mistress  of  the  sea, 
when  he  was  going  to  attack  Egypt. 
Alexander's  finendship  and  re^>ect  ftnr 
Jerusalem  were  undoubtedly  great ;  but 
it  should  hardly  be  said  that  the  Jews 
set  a  rare  example  itf  fideHty^nm  ex* 
ample  worthy  of  the  only  people  who 
at  that  time  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Gody  in  reusing  to  famitk  Alex* 
ander  with  provisions^  because  they  had 
sworn  fidelity  to  DarittSj  It  is  well 
known  that  die  Jews  took  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  reyolting  against  their  sove- 
reigns; for  a  Jew  imfi  not  to  serve  a 
profane  king.  If  they  imprudently  re- 
nised  contributions  to  the  conqueror,  it 
was  not  with  a  view  to  prove  themselves 
the  faithftil  slaves  of  Darius,  since  their 
law  expressly  ordered  them  to  hold  all 
idolatrous  nations  in  abhorrence:  their 
books  are  full  of  execrations  pronounced 
against  them ;  and  of  reiterated  attempts 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  If,  therefore, 
they  at  first  refused  the  contributions,  it 
was  because  their  rivals,  the  Samaritans, 
had  paid  them  vrithout  hesitation,  and 
they  believed  that  Dvius,  though  van* 
quished,  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
support  Jerusalem  against  Samaria. 

It  is  wholly  felse  that  the  Jews  were 
then  the  only  people  who  had  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  true  Uod,  as  Rollin  tells  us. 
The  Samaritans  worshipped  the  same 
God,  though  in  another  temple ;  they  had 
the  same  Pentateudi  as  the  Jews,  and 
they  had  it  in  Tyrian  characters,  which 
the  Jews  had  lost  The  schism  between 
Smnaria  and  Jerusalem  was,  on  a  small 
scafe,  what  the  schism  between  the  Greek 
and'  Latin  diurches  is  oo  a  laige 
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Hie  hatred  was  equal  on  both  sides, 
kaving  the  same  foundation — Religion. 

Alexander,  having  possessed  himself 
of  Tyre  by  means  of  tnat  famous  cause- 
way which  is  still  the  admiration  of  all 
generals,  went  to  punish  Jerusalem, 
which  lay  not  far  out  of  his  way.  The 
Jews,  h«ided  by  their  high  pnest,  came 
and  humbled  themseWes  before  him,  of- 
fering him  money — ^for  angry  conquerors 
are  not  to  be  appeased  without  money. 
Alexander  was  appeased,  and  they  re- 
mained subject  to  Alexander  and  to  his 
successors.  Such  is  the  true  as  well  as 
the  only  probable  history  of  the  aflair. 

RoUin  repeats  a  story  told  about  four 
hundred  years  after  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion, by  that  romancine,  exageerating  his- 
torian, Flavius  Josepnus,  \nio  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  off  his  wretched  country 
to  the  best  advantage.  RoUin  repeats, 
after  Josephus,  that  Jaddus  the  high- 
priest,  havine  prostrated  himself  before 
Alexander,  the  prince,  seeing  the  name 
of  Jehovah  engraved  on  a  plate  of  gold 
attached  to  Jaddus's  cap,  and  understand- 
ing Hebrew  perfectly,  tell  prostrate  in  his 
turn,  and  paid  homage  to  Jaddus.  This 
excess  of  civility  having  astonished  Par- 
menio,  Alexander  told  him,  that  he  had 
known  Jaddus  a  long  time ;  that  he  had 
appeared  to  him,  in  the  same  habit  and 
the  same  cap,  ten  years  before,  when 
he  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Asia 
(a  conquest  which  he  had  not  then  even 
thought  of) ;  that  this  same  Jaddus  had 
exhorted  him  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  as- 
soring  him  that  God  would  march  at  the 
head  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  God  of } 
the  Jews  would  give  him  the  victory  over 
the  Persians.  This  old  woman's  (ale 
makes  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  history 
of  such  a  man  as  Alexander. 

An  Ancient  History  well  digested  was  \ 
an  undertaking  calculated  to  be  of  great 
service  to  youth ;  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
it  had  not  been  in  some  degree  marred 
by  the  adoption  of  some  absurdities.  Hie 
rtory  of  Jaddus  would  be  entitled  to  our 
respect — it  would  be  beyond  the  reach  j 


of  animadvenioo,  were  even  any  shadow 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
but  as  they  do  not  make  the  slightest 
mention  of  it,  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
see  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alexander 
subdued  that  part  of  India  which  lies  on 
this  side  the  banges,  and  was  tributary 
to  the  Persians.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  lived 
for  thirty  years  among  the  Brahmins  of 
Benares,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  who  learned  not  only  their  modem 
language  but  also  their  ancient  sacred 
tongue,  assures  us,  that  their  annals  at- 
test the  invasion  by  Alexander,  whom 
they  call  MahadtJcoit  Kounha — great 
robber,  great  murderer.  These  peaceful 
people  could  not  call  him  otherwise ;  in- 
deed, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
they  gave  any  other  name  to  the  kings  of 
Persia.  The  same  annals  say,  that  Alex- 
ander entered  by  the  province  now  called 
Gandahar,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  always  some  fortresses  on  that 
frontier. 

Alexander  afterwards  descended  the 
river  Zombodipo,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Sind.  In  the  history  of  Alexander  there 
is  not  a  single  Indian  name  to  be  found. 
The  Greeks  never  called  an  Asiatic  town 
or  province  by  their  own  name.  They 
dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  would  have  thought  it  a 
dishonour  to  the  Greek  tongue,  had  thev 
introduced  into  it  a  pronunciation  which 
they  thought  barbarous — if,  for  instance, 
they  had  not  called  the  city  of  Mopk 
Memphis. 

Mr.  Holwell  says,  that  the  Indians 
never  knew  either  Poms  or  Taxiles ;  in- 
deed these  are  not  Indian  words.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  we  may  believe  our  mis- 
sionaries, there  are  still  some  Indian  lords 
who  pretend  to  have  descended  from 
Porus.  Perhaps  the  missionaries  have 
flattered  them  witli  this  origin  until  they 
have  adopted  it,  There  is,  at  least,  no 
country  in  Europe,  in  which  servility  has 
not  invented  and  vanity  received  genealo- 
gies yet  more  chimerical. 

If  Flavins  Josephus  has  related  a  n« 
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dienloos  hhle  aboot  Alexander  and  t  <>  prieiU  of  Augmtui',    Horace  positively 
Jewish  poDtiff,  Plutarch,  who  wrote  long  l  tells  hiin— 
after  Jocephns.  in  hit  tiim  seems  not  to  j  ,        ,.       ^ 

have  been  sparing  in  fables  concerning  ?''««^»«^»^<«««fW'*««»<^» /»«"»«» fl'^*. 
Ibis  hero.  He  has  even  out  done  Quintus  \  Here  was  truly  a  sacrilev^ious  adoration ; 
Cartius.  Both  assert  that  Alexander,  ^  yet  we  are  not  told  that  it  excited  dis- 
when  marching  towards  India,  wished  to  f  content. 

have  himself  adored,  not  only  Wf^  Per*  \  The  contradtctSons  in  the  character  of 
sians  but  also  by  the  Greeks.  The  (|ues-  s  Alexander  would  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
tion  is,  what  did  Alexander,  the  Persiaus,  \  coiicile,  did  we  not  know  that  men,  es* 
the  Gieeks,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Plu-  ]  pecially  men  called  heroet^  are  often  very 
tuch,  understand  by  adoring  f  We  mast  \  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  that  the 
never  lose  sight  of  the  great  rule--I>e/&i«  \  life  or  death  of  the  best  citizens,  or  the 
your  temu.  \  fete  of  a  province,  has  more  than  once 

If  by  adoring  he  meant  invoking  a  man  ^  depended  on  the  good  or  bad  digestion  of 
as  a  divinity— offering  to  him  incense  and  ^  a  well  or  ill  advised  sovereign. 
Mcrifices-— raising  to  him  ahars  and  tern-  ^      But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  improbable 
pies,  it  is  clear  Uiat  Alexander  required  >  (acts  related  in  a  contradictory  manner? 
nothing  of  all  this.    If,  being  the  con-  •!  Some  say  that  Callisthenes  was  crucified 
qneror  and  ^oaaster  of  the  Persians,  he  |;  by  order  of  Alexander  for  not  having  ac- 
Anftae  that  they  should  salute  him  after!  knowledged  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
the  Persian  manner;  prostrating  them-  <  But  the  cross  was  not  a  mode  of  execu- 
selves  on  certain  occasions ;  treating  him,  \  tion  among  the  Greeks.    Others  say  that 
in  shdn,  like  what  he  was,  a  sovereign  of  |  he  died  long  afterwards,  of  too  great  cor- 
Persia,  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  s  pulency.    Athenseus  assures  us,  that  he 
is  very  reasonable  and  yery  common.  >  was  carried,  like  a  bird,  in  an  iron  cage, 
The  members  of  the  French  parliament,  |  until    he  was    devoured    by    vermin. 
in  dieir  bedt  afjuttiee,  address  the  king  s  Amongst  all  these  different  stories,  dis- 
kneeling ;    the  third  estate  address  the  >  tinguisn  the  true  one  if  you  can.    Some 
states-general  kneeling ,  a  cup  of  wine  is  \  adventures  are  supposed  by  Quintus  Cur- 
presented  kneeting,  to  the  king  of  £n-  s  tins  to  have  happened  in  one  town,  and  by 
ghuid ;  several  European  sovereigns  are  \  Plutarch  in  another,  the  two  places  being 
served  kneeling  at  their  consecration.  The  <  five  hundred   leagues  apart.     Alexan- 
Great  Mogul,  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  s  der,  armed  and  alone,  leaped  from  the 
the  Eonperor  of  Japan,  are  always  ad- )  top  of  a  wall  into  a  town  which  he  was 
dressed!  kneeling.    The  Chinese  Colaos  |  beiieging:  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
of  an  inferior  order  bend  the  knee  before  s  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Candahar ;  ao- 
the  Colaos  of  a  superior  order.      We  >  cording  to  Pluttirch  near  the  mouth  of  the 
odore  the  Pope,  and  kiss  the  toe  of  his  \  Indus.  When  he  arrived  on  the  Malabar 
right  foot.    None  of  these  ceremonies  i  coast,  or  near  the  Ganges,— no  matter 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  adoration  in  >  which,  it  is  only  nine  hundred  miles  from 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  as  a  wor- 1  the  one  to  the  other, — he  gave  orders  to 
ahip  like  that  due  to  the  Divinity.  <  seize  ten  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  called 

Thus,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  pre-  >  by  the  Greeks  gymnmophitttf  who  went 
tended  adoration  exacted  by  Alexander, ;  about  as  naked  as  apes  ;  to  those  he  pro- 
is  founded  on  ambiguity.  \  posed  ridiculous  questions,  promising 
.  Octavius,  surnamed  Aug^sUuiy  really  >  them  very  seriously  that  he  who  gave  the 
caused  himself  to  be  adored  in  the  <  worst  answers  should  be  hanged  the  first, 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Temples  and  \^  and  the  rest  in  due  order.  This  reminds 
altus  were  raised  to  him.  There  were  \  us  of  Nebuchadonosor,  who  would  abso- 
6  \  .0 
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luteiy  put  his  Magi  to  death,  if  they  did 
not  divine  one  of  his  dreams  which  he 
had  forgotten ;  and  of  the  Caliph  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  wno  was  to 
suangle  his  wife  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  story.  But  it  is  Plutarch 
who  relates  this  nonsense;  therefore  it 
roust  be  respected,  for  he  was  a  Greek, 

Thb  latter  story  is  entitled  to  the  same 
credit  with  that  of  the  poisoning  of  Alex- 
ander by  Aristotle  s  for  Plutarch  telU  us, 
that  somebody  had  heard  one  Agnotemit 
say,  that  he  had  heard  Antigonus  say, 
that  Aristotle  sent  a  bottle  of  water  finom 
Nonacris,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  which  water 
was  so  extremely  cold,  that  they  who 
drank  it  instantly  died ;  that  Antipater 
sent  this  water  in  a  horn  ;  that  it  arrived 
at  Babylon  quite  fresh ;  that  Alexander 
drank  of  it ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  six 
days,  he  died  of  a  continued  fever. 

Plutarch  has,  it  is  true,  some  doubts 
respecting  this  anecdote.  All  that  we 
can  be  quite  certain  of  is,  that  Alexander, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  conquered 
Persia  by  three  battles ;  that  his  genius 
was  as  great  as  his  valour;  that  he 
changed  the  fiace  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  that  Boi* 
leau  should  have  been  more  sparing  of 
his  ridicule,  since  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Boileau  would  have  done  more  in  as 
sliort  a  time. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

More  than  twenty  towns  have  borne 
the  name  of  Alexandria,  all  built  by 
Alexander  and  his  captains,  who  became 
so  many  kings.  These  towns  are  so  many 
monuments  of  glory,  far  superior  to  the 
statues  which  servility  afterwards  erected 
to  power;  but  the  only  one  of  them 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  its  greatness  and  its  wealth,  was  that 
which  became  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
This  is  now  but  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  one  half  of  the  city  has 
been  re-built  on  another  site,  near  the 
sea.    The  light-house,  formerly  one  of 


the  wonders  of  the  world,  has  also  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  city  was  always  very  flourishing 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 
It  did  not  decline  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
did  the  Mamelukes  or  the  Turks,  who 
successively  conquered  it,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Egypt,  suffer  it  to  go  to  decay. 
It  preserved  some  portion  of  its  greatness 
until  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  opened  a  new  route  to  the  Indies, 
and  once  more  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  commerce  of  the  worid,  which  Alex- 
ander had  previously  changed,  and  which 
had  been  changed  several  times  before 
Alexander. 

The  Alexandrians  were  remarkable, 
under  all  their  successive  denominations, 
for  industry  united  with  levity ;  for  love  of 
novelty,  accompanied  by  a  close  appli* 
cation  to  commerce,  and  to  all  the  arts 
that  make  commerce  flouriah  ;  and  for  a 
contentious  and  quarrelsome  spirit,  joined 
to  cowardice, superstition,  and  debadcheiy 
— all  which  never  chansed. 

The  city  was  peopled  with  Egyptians, 
Jews,  and  Turks,  all  of  whom,  though 
poor  at  first,  enriched  themselves  by  traf- 
fic. Opulence  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  with  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  consequently  for  disputation. 

The  Jews  built  a  magnificent  temple, 
and  translated  their  b<x>ks  into  Greek, 
which  had  become  the  language  of  the 
country.  So  great  were  the  animosities 
among  the  native  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Christians,  that  they 
were  continually  accusing  one  another  to 
the  governor,  to  the  no  small  advantage 
of  his  revenue.  There  were  even  frequent 
and  bloody  seditions,  in  one  of  whico,  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  the  Jews,  who 
exaggerate  every  Uiing,  assert  that  reli> 
gious  and  commercial  jealousy  united 
cost  them  fiffy  thousand  men,  whom  the 
Alexandrians  murdered. 

Christianity,  which  the  Origens,  Cle* 
ments  and  others  had  established  and  ren- 
dered admirable  by  their  lives,  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  spirit  of  party.    Tlie 
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Cbisdans  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
EQrpdans ;  religion  yielded  to  the  desire 
of  gain;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  divided 
in  erenf  thing  else,  were  unanimous  only 
in  the  love  of  money.  This  it  was  which 
prodaced  that  famous  letter  from  the 
enperor  Adrian  to  the  consul  Servianus, 
which  Vopiscas  gives  us  as  follows ;— ^ 

AURIAVI  EpiSTOLAy  EX  LiBRIS  PhLE- 
GONTIS  LlBERTI  EJUS  PROOITA. 

AdrianuM  Ayguttut  Servia»o  Coi.  F** 

£gyptam,  quam  mihi  laudabas,  Ser- 
▼iane  carissinoe,  totam  didici,  levem, 
peodulamy  et  ad  omnia  famee  monumenta 
volitantem.  11  li  qui  Serapin  colunt  Chris- 
tani  sunt,  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi  qui  se 
Cheisti  episoopus  dicunu  Nemo  illic 
Archisynagogus  Judeorum,  nemo  Sema- 
lites,  nemo  Chiistianorum  presbyter,  non 
uathematicus,  non  anispex,  non  aliptes. 
Ipse  ille  Patriarcha,  qui^m  /Egyptum 
^erit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem  adorare,  ab 
•his  cogitur  CHaisTUH.  Genus  hominis 
•editiosissimum,  injuriosissimum.  Ci- 
vitas  opulenta,  dives,  fecunda,  in  qu^ 
Bttno  vivat  otiosus.  Alii  vitrura  constant, 
sh  aliis  charta  conficitur;  omnes  cert^ 
lymphtones  cujuscunque  artis  et  videntur 
et  habentur.  rodagrosi  quod  agant  ha^ 
hent,  coeci  quod  fiuiiact;  ne  chiragri  qui- 
<ian  apud  cos  otiosi  vivunt.  Unus  illis 
deus  est ;  bunc  Christiani,  hunc  JudsBi, 
hone  homncs  venerantur  et  gentes. 
Which  may  be  rendered  thus— 
**  My  dear  Servian,  I  have  seen  that 
Bgypt  of  which  you  have  spoken  so 
highly  s  I  know  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
li^t,  uncertain,  fickle  nation.  The  wor- 
thippera  of  Seiapis  turn  Christians,  and 
Ihey  wlio  are  at  the  head  of  the  religion 
of  CsRisT  devote  themselves  to  Serapis. 
There  is  no  chief  of  the  Rabbis,  no  Sa- 
niaritaii,  no  Christian  priest,  who  is  not 
>n  astiologer,  a  diviner,  a  pander.  W  hen 
the  Greek  Patriarch  comes  into  Egvpt, 
mne  press  him  to  worship  Serapis,  others 
^  adore  CaaiST.  Th^  are  very  sedi* 
tious,  very  vain,  and  very  quarrelsome* 
The  city  is  oommerdal,  opulent,  and  po» 
poious.    No  one  is  idle.    Some  make 


glass;  others  manuiacture  paper;  they 
seem  to  be,  and  indeed  are  of  all  trades  i 
not  even  the  gout  in  their  feet  and  hands 
can  reduce  them  to  entire  inactivity ;  the 
very  blind  work .  Money  is  a  God  which 
the  Christians,  Jews,  and  all  men,  adore 
alike.*" 

This  letter  of  an  emperor,  whose  dis- 
cernment v?as  as  great  as  his  valour,  suf^ 
ficiently  proves  that  the  Christians,  as 
well  as  others,  had  become  corrupted  in 
this  abode  of  luxury  and  controversy : 
but  the  manners  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  not  degenerates  every  where ; 
and  although  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  for  a  long  time  divided  into  different 
sects,  which  detested  and  accused  on^ 
another,  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
Christianity  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  purest  and  the  greatest  souls  were 
to  be  found  among  its  proselytes*  Subh 
is  the  case  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
cities  wherein  the  degree  of  folly  and 
frenzy  exceeds  that  of  ancient  Alex* 
andria* 

ALGIERS. 

Thb  principal  object  of  this  Dictionary 
is  philosophy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as 
geographers  that  we  speak  of  Algiers,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  the 
first  design  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  took 
the  reins  of  government,  was  to  deliver 
Christian  Europe  from  the  continual  de* 
predations  of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  Th  is 
project  was  an  indication  of  a  great  mind. 
He  wished  to  pursue  every  road  to  glory. 
It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that,  with  the 
spirit  of  order  which  he  showed  in  his 
court,  in  his  finances,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  state  afiain,  he  had  a  sort  of  relish  for 
ancient  chivaliy,  which  led  him  to  the 
performance  of  generous  and  brilliant 
actions,  even  approaching  to  the  romantic. 
It  is  certain  that  Louis  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  deal  of  that  Spanish  gallantry, 
at  once  noble  and  delicate,  with  much  of 
that  greatness  of  soul — that  passion  for 
glocy — that  lofty  pride,  so  conspicuous  in 
old  romances.  He  talked  of  fighting  the 
emperor  Leopold,  like  a  knight  seekinff 
adventnies*    XheereolioDofthepyiamid 
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at  Rome,  the  aMeition  of  his  right  of 
precedence,  and  the  idea  of  having  a  port 
Dear  Algiers  to  curb  the  pirates,  were 
likewise  of  this  class.  To  this  latter  at- 
tempt he  was  moreover  excited  by  Pope 
AlexazKier  VII.  and  by  CardiDal  Mazarin 
before  his  death.  He  had  for  some  time 
debated  with  himself  wliether  he  should 
go  on  this  expedition  in  Berson,  like 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  but  he  had  not  vessels 
to  execute  so  great  an  enterprise,  whether 
in  person  or  by  his  generals.  The  at- 
temm  was  therefore  fruitless :  and  it  could 
not  oe  otherwise. 

It  was,  however,  of  service  in  exercis- 
ing the  French  marine,  and  prepared  The 
world  to  expect  some  of  those  noble  and 
heroic  actions  which  are  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary line  of  policy,  such  as  the  disinterested 
aid  lent  to  the  Venetians  besieged  in 
Candia,  and  to  the  Germans  pressed  by 
the  Ottoman  arms  at  St.  Gothard. 

The  details  of  the  African  expedition 
are  lost  in  tlie  number  of  suconsful  or 
unsuccessful  wars,  waged  jusdyor  un- 
justly, with  god  or  bad  f>olicv*  We  shall 
merely  give  the  following  letter,  which 
was  written  some  years  ago  ou  the  subject 
of  the  Algerine  piracies  :*- 

^*  It  b  to  be  lamented,  Sire,  that  the 
proposals  of  the  order  of  Malta  were  not 
acceded  to,  when  they  o&red,  on  consi* 
deration  of  a  modemte  subsidy  fin»m  each 
Christian  power,  to  free  the  seas  from  the 
pirates  of^  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Ttanis. 
The  knights  of  Malta  would  then  have 
been  truly  the  defenders  of  Christianity. 
The  actual  force  of  the  Algerines  is  but 
two  fifiy-gun  slups,  fii*e  of  about  forty, 
and  four  of  thirty  guns ;  the  rest  are  not 
worth  mentioiiing, 

"  It  is  shameful  to  see  their  little  barks 
seizing  our  merchant  vessels  every  day 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  They 
pven  cruise  as  fiir  as  the  Canaries  and 
the  Azores. 

''Their  soldiery, composed  of  a  variety 
of  nations— ancient  MauriUinians,  ancient 
Numidians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  even  Ne- 
groes, set  sail,  almost  vrithout  provisions, 
m  tight  vesseb  oanrying  from  eighteen  to 


twenty  guns,  and  infest  all  our  seas  likt 
vultures  seeking  their  prey.  When  they 
see  a  man-of-war,  they  fly;  when  they 
see  a  merchant  vessel  they  seize  it.  Our 
friends  and  our  relatives,  men  and  women, 
are  made  slaves ;  and  we  must  humbly 
supplicate  the  barbarians  to  deign  to  r«v 
ceive  our  money  for  restoring  to  us  their 
captives. 

"  Some  Christian  states  have  had  the 
shameful  prudence  to  treat  with  them, 
and  send  tnem  arms  wherewith  to  attack 
others,  baigaining  vrith  them  as  merchants, 
while  they  negociate  as  warrion, 

**  Nothing  would  be  move  easy  than  to 
put  down  these  marauders  ;  yet  it  is  not 
done.  But  how  many  other  useful  and 
easy  things  are  entirely  neglected !  The 
neoessitv  of  reducing  these  pirates  is  ao- 
knowledged  in  every  prince's  cabinet ; 
yet  no  one  undertakes  their  reduction. 
When  the  ministers  of  difierent  courts  ac* 
cidentally  talk  the  matter  over,  they  do 
but  illustrate  the  &ble  of  tying  tht  bell 
round  the  cat*$  neck, 

''The  order  of  the  Bedemption  of 
Captives  is  the  finest  of  all  monastic 
institutions,  but  it  is  a  sad  reproach  to  us. 
The  kingdoms  of  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Tunis^ 
have  no  marabotit  of  the  Redemption  of 
Captives;  because,  though  they  take 
many  Christians  from  us,  we  take  scarcely 
any  Mussulmen  from  them. 

**  Nevertheless,  they  ate  more  attached 
to  their  religion  than  we  are  to  ours ;  for 
no  Turk  or  Arab  ever  turns  Christian, 
while  they  have  huudreds  of  renegadoes 
amongayt  them,  who  even  serve  in  their 
expeditions.  An  Italian,  named  Peleginif 
was,  in  1712,  captain-general  of  the  AU 
gerine  galleys.  The  miramolin,  the  b^, 
the  dey,  all  have  Christian  females  m 
their  seraglios,  but  there  are  only  twoTurk-* 
ish  girls  who  have  found  lovers  in  Paris. 

*'  The  Algerine  land  force  consists  of 
twelve  thousand  regular  soldiers  only  | 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  men  are  trained  to 
arms ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  so  difficult.  The 
Vandals,  however,  easily  subdued  it ;  yet 
we  dare  not  attack  it." 
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ALLEGORIES. 

JopiTEKy  N^tuae,  and  Meicuvy,  tra- 
veiliog  one  day  in  Thraoe»  called  on  a 
certain  king  named  Hyreus,  who  enter- 
lained  tbem  very  handsomely.  Aftereat- 
109  a  good  dinner,  they  asked  him  if  they 
could  fender  him  any  serfice.  The  good 
mao,  who  was  past  the  age  at  which  it  is 
vsaal  for  men  to  have  children,  told  them 
he  should  be  ?eiy  much  obliged  to  them 
if  they  would  inake  him  a  boy.  The 
three  gods  then  mined  on  the  skin  of  a 
Mw  flayed  ox ;  and  from  these  spiang 
Orion,  who  beeame  one  of  the  oonsteUa- 
tioDs  known  to  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
This  conatellation  was  named  Orion  by 
the  ancient  Chaldeans ;  it  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  It  wouki  be  hard  to 
disoofer  a  rational  ailegoiy  in  this  pretty 
stoiy,  unless  we  are  to  infer  from  it  that 
nothing  was  impossible  to  the  gods 

There  were  in  Greece  two  young  rakes, 
who  were  told  by  the  oiacle  to  be  beware 
of  the  meloKKfygM  or  table  poiterion. 
One  day  Hercales  took  them,  and  tied 
tbem  by  the  feet  to  the  end  of  his  club, 
so  diat  they  hung  down  his  back  with 
their  heads  downwards  like  a  couple  of 
nbUts,  haring  a  full  view  of  his  person. 
Ahl  said  they,  the  oracle  is  accomplished  1 
this  is  the  tneUimpygot.  Hercules  fell  a 
laughing,  and  let  t&m  go.  Here  again 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  divine  the 
moral  sense. 

Among  the  fitthers  of  mythology, 
there  were  some  who  had  only  imaginfr- 
tioD;  bat  the  greater  part  of  them  pos- 
sessed nnderslandmgs  of  no  mean  onler. 
Not  all  our  academies,  not  all  our  makers 
of  derices,  not  even  they  who  compose 
the  legends  lor  the  oouniers  of  the  royal 
tieasufy,  will  ever  invent  all^ories  more 
true,  more  pleasing,  or  more  ingenious, 
than  those  of  the  Nine  Muses,  of  Venus, 
the  Graces,  the  God  of  Lotc,  and  so 
many  othm»  which  will  be  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  all  ages. 

The  ancients,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  al- 
nost  always  spoke  in  allegories.  The 
•iriier  fathers  of  the  church,  the  greater 
pan  of  whom  were  PlatooistSy  imitated 


this  method  of  Plato*s.  They  have,  in- 
deed, been  reproached  with  having  car- 
ried this  teste  for  allegories  and  allusions 
a  little  too  fiw. 

St.  Justin,  in  his  Apology,  says,  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  nuurked  in  tiie 
limbs  and  features  of  man ;— that,  when 
he  eilends  his  arms  there  is  a  perfect 
cross  ;  and  that  his  nose  and  eyes  rorm  a 
cross  upon  his  &ce. 

According  to  Origen's  expknation  of 
Leviticus,  the  fai  of  the  victuns  signifies 
the  Churchy  and  the  tail  is  a  symool  of 
peneverance* 

St.  Augnstin,  in  his  sermon  on  the  dif- 
ference and  agreement  of  the  two  genea* 
logics  of  Christ,  explains  to  his  auditors 
why  St.  Matthew,  although  he  reckons 
forty-two  generations,  enumerates  only 
forty-one.  It  is,  says  he,  because  Jecho^ 
nia$  must  be  reckoned  twice,  Jechonias 
having  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon. 
This  journey  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
comer-etone :  and  if  the  corner-stone  is 
the  first  of  one  side  of  a  building,  it  is 
also  the  first  of  the  other  side ;  conse* 
quently  this  stone  must  be  reckoned 
twice;  and  therefore  Jeehonias  must  be 
reckoned  twice.  He  adds  that,  in  the 
forty-two  generations,  we  must  dwell  on 
the  number  ^brlv,  because  that  number 
signifies  l^e.  The  number  ten  denotes 
bieuednettt  and  ten  multiplied  by  ^/bur, 
which  represents  the  four  elements  and 
the  four  seasons,  prodnces^/or/v. 

In  his  fifty-third  sermon,  the  dimen- 
sions of  matter  have  astonishing  proper* 
ties.  Breadth  ti  the  dUation  of  the  heart f 
length  is  long'-tufferingf  height  is  hope^ 
and  depth  is  Jaith,  &  that,  besides  the 
allegory,  we  have  four  dimensions  of 
matter  instead  of  three. 

It  is  clear  and  indubitable  (says  he  in 
his  sermon  on  the  6th  psalm)  that  ther 
number  yb«r  denotes  the  human  body, 
because  of  the  four  elements,  and  the  four 
qualities  of  hot^  coUi,  tnoistf  and  dry; 
and  as  /our  relates  to  the  body,  so  three 
relates  to  the  soul ;  for  we  must  love  God 
with  a  triple  love — ^with  ail  our  heartet 
with  ail  our  MnUh  and  with  all  our  mmd$^ 
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Four  also  relates  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  three  to  the  New.  Four  and  three 
make  up  the  number  of  teven  days,  and 
the  eight  is  the  day  of  judgment. 

One  cannot  but  ieel  that  there  is  in 
these  allegories  an  affectation  but  little 
compatible  with  true  eloquence.  The 
Fathers,  who  sometimes  made  use  of 
these  figures,  wrote  in  times  and  countries 
in  which  nearly  all  the  arts  were  dege- 
nerating. Their  learning  and  fine  genius 
were  warped  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  Sl  Augustin  is 
not  to  be  respected  the  less  for  baring 
paid  this  tribute  to  the  bad  taste  of  Africa 
and  the  fourth  century. 

The  discourses  of  our  modem  preachers 
are  not  disfigured  by  similar  faults.  Not 
that  we  dare  prefer  them  to  the  Fathers ; 
but  the  present  ase  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ages  m  which  uey  wrote.  Eloquence 
which  became  more  and  more  corrupted, 
and  was  not  revived  until  later  times,  fell, 
after  them,  into  still  greater  extrava- 
gances ;  and  the  languages  of  all  barba- 
rous nations  were  alike  ridiculous  until 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Look  at  all  the 
old  collections  of  sermons ;  they  are  far 
below  the  dramatic  pieces  on  the  Passion, 
which  used  to  be  played  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Bourgogne.  But  the  spirit  of  allegory, 
which  has  never  been  lost,  may  be  traced 
throughout  these  barbarous  discourses. 
The  celebrated  Miaotf  who  lived  in  tlie 
reign  of  Francis  I.  did  more  honour, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  to  the  allegorical 
style.  "The  worthy  administrators  of 
justice,"  said  he,  "  are  like  a  cat  set  to 
take  care  of  a  cheese,  lest  it  should  be 
gnawed  by  the  mice.  One  bite  of  the 
oat  does  more  damage  to  the  cheese  than 
twenty  mice  can  do." 

Here  is  another  very  curious  passage  — 
''The  woodmen,  in  a  forest,  cut  large 
and  small  branches,  and  bind  them  in 
&ggots  ;  just  so  do  our  ecclesiastics,  with 
dispensations  from  Rome,  heap  together 
great  and  small  benefices.  The  cardinars 
nat  is  garnished  with  bishoprics,  the 
bishoprics  are  garnished  with  abbeys  and 
ivioriesy  and  the  whole  is  garnished  with 


devils.  All  these  church  possessicfis 
must  pass  through  the  three  links  of  the 
Ate  Maria ;  for  benedicta  tu  stands  for 
fat  abbeys  of  Benedictines,  in  muUeriintB 
for  mcn$ieur  and  madamey  and  Jruetu$ 
ventris  for  banquets  and  gormandisers." 

The  sermons  of  Barlet  and  Maillard 
are  all  framed  after  this  model,  and  were 
delivered  half  in  bad  Latin,  and  half  in 
bad  French.  The  Italian  sermons  were 
in  the  same  taste ;  and  the  German  were 
sti  11  worse.  This  monstrous  medley  gave 
birth  to  the  macaroni  style,  the  venr  cli* 
max  of  barbarism.  The  species  or  ora- 
tory, worthy  only  of  the  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  prevailed  even  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
Jesuit  Garasse,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished enemies  of  common  sense,  never 
preached  in  any  other  s^rle.  He  likened 
the  celebrated  Theophik  to  a  calf,  be- 
cause Theophile'sfiimily  name  was  Viaud^ 
something  resembling  veau  (a  calf). 
"  Biit,**  said  he,  "  the  flesh  of  a  calf  is 
good  to  roast  and  to  boil,  whereas  thine 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  bunu*' 

All  these  allegories,  used  by  our  bar 
barians,  ^1  infinitely  short  of  those  em* 
ployed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid, 
which  proves,  that  if  there  be  still  some 
Goths  and  Vandals  who  despise  ancient 
fiible,  they  are  not  altogether  m  the  right. 

ALMANACK. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  know  whether 
we  have  the  word  almanack  from  the  im.'^ 
cient  Saxons,  who  could  not  write,  or 
from  the  Arabs,  who  are  known  to  ha\e 
been  astronomers,  and  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  courses  of  the 
planets,  while  the  western  nations  were 
still  wmpped  in  an  ignorance  as  great  as 
their  baroarism.  I  shall  here  confine  my* 
self  to  one  short  observation. 

Let  an  Indian  philosopher,  who  ha^ 
embarked  at  Meliapour,  come  to  Ba- 
yonne.  I  shall  suppose  this  philosopher 
to  be  a  man  of  sense;  which,  you  will 
say,  is  rare  among  the  learned  of  India ; 
to  be  divested  of  all  scholastic  prejudices 
—a  thing  which  was  rare  everywhere  not 
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kog  ago ;  and  I  shall  suppose  him  to 
meet  with  a  blockhead  in  our  part  of  the 
world— which  is  not  quite  so  great  a 
nrity. 

(iar  blockhead,  in  order  to  make  him 
oon?ersant  with  our  arts  and  sciences, 
presents  him  with  a  Liege  almanack, 
composed  by  Matthew  Land>ergy  and 
the  Lame  Messenger  (Meaager  hoiteux) 
by  AfUhxmy  Souci^  astrologer  and  histO' 
nan,  printed  every  year  at  fiasle^and  sold 
to  the  number  of  20,000  copies  in  eight 
days.  There  you  behold  the  fine  figure 
of  a  man,  surrounded  by  the  signs  of 
the  SiOdiac,  with  certain  indications  must 
clearly  demonstrating  that  the  scala  pre- 
side over  the  posteriortf  the  ram  over  the 
kead,  theJishcM  over  ihefeet^  &c. 

Each  day  of  the  moon  informs  you 
when  you  must  take  Le  JJevre's  balm  of 
life,  or  KeuerU  pills ;  when  you  must  be 
bled,  have  your  nails  cut,  wean  your 
children,  plant,  sow,  f^  a  journey,  or  put 
on  a  nair  of  new  shoes.  The  Indian, 
when  ne  heara  these  lessons,  will  do  well 
to  say  to  his  guide,  that  he  will  have  none 
of  his  almanacks. 

So  soon  as  our  simpleton  shall  have 
shown  the  philosopher  a  few  of  our  cere- 
monies, which  eveiy  wise  man  disap- 
proves, but  which  are  tolerated  in  order 
to  amnsethe  populace,  through  pure  con- 
tempt for  that  populace,  the  traveller, 
teeing  tliese  mummeries,  followed  by  a 
tamborine  dance,  will  not  h\\  to  pity  us 
and  take  us  for  madmen,  who  are,  never- 
theless, very  amusing  and  not  absolutely 
crael  He  will  write  home  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  College  of  Benares, 
that  we  have  not  common  sense ;  but 
that  if  Hi$  Paternity  mil  send  enlightened 
nod  discreet  persons  among  us,  some- 
thing may,  with  the  bie$ung  of  God,  be 
made  of  us. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  our 
first  missionaries,  especially  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  spoke  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  of  India.  They  even  fell  into 
Mill  grossier  mistakes  respecting  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  their  sciences,  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  and  their  wor- 


ship. Hie  accounts  which  they  sent  to 
Europe  were  extremely  curious.  Every 
statue  was  a  devil;  every  assembly,  a 
sabbath ;  every  symbolical  figure,  a  talis* 
man;  every  Brainmin  a  sorcerer;  and 
these  are  made  the  subject  of  never-end* 
ing  lamentations.  They  hope  that  the 
harveit  voiU  he  abundant ;  and  add,  by  a 
rather  inoongmous  metaphor,  that  they 
will  labour  effectually  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord^  in  a  country  where  wine  has 
always  been  unknown.  Hius,  or  nearly 
thus,  have  every  people  judged,  not  only 
of  distant  nations,  but  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  3ie  most 
ancient  almanack-makers.  The  finest  of 
their  emperor*s  privileges  is  that  of  send* 
ing  his  Calendar  to  his  vassals  and  neigh* 
hours ;  their  refusal  of  which  would  be 
considered  as  a  bravado,  and  war  would 
forthwith  be  made  upon  them,  as  it  used 
to  be  made  in  Europe  on  feudal  lords  who 
refused  their  homage. 

If  we  have  only  twelve  constellations,  the 
Chinese  have  twenty^eight,  the  names  of 
which  have  not  the  least  affinity  with  ours 
-—a  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  taken 
nothing  fix>m  tne  Chaldean  Zodiac,  which 
we  have  adopted.  But  though  they  have 
had  a  complete  system  of  astrology  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  they  re* 
semble  Matthew  Lansberg  and  Anthony 
Souci  in  the  fine  predictions  and  secrets  of 
health,  with  which  they  stuff  their  Impe" 
rial  Almanack,  They  divide  the  iviy 
into  ten  thousand  minutes,  and  know, 
with  the  greatest  precision,  what  minute 
is  fiivourable  or  otherwise.  When  the 
emperor  Kam-hi  wished  to  employ  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  making  the  alma* 
nack,  they  are  said  to  have  excused  them- 
selves, at  first,  on  account  of  the  extrava- 
gant superstitions  with  which  it  must  be 
filled.  **  I  have  much  less  faith  than  you 
in  the  superstitions,''  replied  the  Empe- 
ror ;  *<  only  make  me  a  good  calendar,  and 
leave  it  for  my  learned  men  to  fill  up  the 
book  with  their  foolery.*' 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds  ridicules  the  Chinese,  because, 
says  he,  they  see  a  thousand  stars  fiill  at 
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onoe  into  tbe  sea.    It  is  very  iilcely  that  \  year  at  a  time  when  it  does  not  begin, 
the  emperor  Kain-hi  ridicttled  this  notion  \  tliat  is,  eight  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 


as  well  as  Fontenelle.  Some  Chinese  al- 
manaek-maker  had,  it  should  seem,  been 
good-natured  enough  to  speak  of  these 


Ail  the  nations  composing  the  Roman 
empire  submitted  to  this  innovation  ;  even 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  until  then  given 


meteors  after  the  manner  of  the  people,  i  the  law  in  all  that  related  to  almanacks, 
and  to  take  them  for  stars.  Every  <  received  it ;  but  none  of  these  different 
country  has  its  foolish  notions.  All  the  \  nations  altered  anything  in  the  distribu- 
nations  of  antiquity  made  the  sun  lie  \  tion  of  their  feasts.  The  Jews,  like  the 
down  in  the  sea,  where  for  a  long  time  we  \  rest,  celebrated  their  new  moons ;  their 
sent  the  stars.  We  have  believed  that  5  pAose  or  nofcAi?,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
the  clouds  touched  the  finnament,  that  the  <  moon  of  March,  called  the  reiJuured 
firmament  was  a  hard  substance,  and  that  s  moon^  which  day  often  fell  in  April ; 
it  supported  a  reservoir  of  water.  It  has  \  their  PeiUicos^,  fifty  days  after  the /nutAa  ; 
not  long  been  known  in  our  towns  that  \  the  feaai  of  horns  or  trumpets^  the  first 
the  Viigin-thread  (JU  de  la  vierge)  so  |  day  of  July ;  that  of  tabemaeUs  on  the 
ofbn  found  in  the  country,  is  nothing  >  fifteenth  of  the  same  month ,  and 
more  than  the  thread  spun  bv  a  spider.  <  that  of  the  great  sabbath^  seven  days  after- 
Let  us  not  laugh  at  any  people.    liCt  us  {  wards. 

reflect  that  the  Chinese  had  astrolabes  |  The  first  Christians  followed  the  com* 
and  spheres  before  we  could  read,  and  I  putation  of  the  Empire,  and  reckoned  by 
that  if  they  have  made  no  great  progress  ^  calends^  mmes^  and  ides,  like  their  masters ; 
in  astronomy,  it  is  through  that  same  re-  [  they  likewise  received  the  Bissextile, 
spect  for  the  ancients  whidi  we  have  had  I  which  we  liave  still,  although  it  was 
ror  Aristotle.  '.  found  necessary  to  correct  it  in  the  fif- 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  Ro-  l  tcenth  century,  and  it  must  some  day  be 
man  people,  populus  latl  rex,  were,  in  \  corrected  again ;  but  they  conformed  to 
this  particular,  nr  behind  Matthew  Lans-  $  the  Jewish  methods  in  the  celebration  of 
berg,  and  the  Lame  Messenger,  and  the  ^  their  great  feasts.  They  fixed  their  fas- 
astrologers  of  China,  until  the  period  {  ter  for  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  red  tnoon, 
when  Julius  Cssar  reformed  the  Roman  \  until  the  council  of  Nice  determined  that 
year,  which  we  have  received  from  him, ;  it  should  be  the  Sunday  following, 
and  still  call  by  his  name — ^the  Julian  \  Those  who  celebrated  it  on  the  four- 
CalendoTy  although  we  have  no  calends,  I  teenth  were  declared  heretics;  and  both 
and  he  was  obliged  to  reform  it  himself,    i  were  mistaken  in  their  calculation. 

The  primitive  Romans  had,  at  first,  i  The  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Viigin  were, 
a  year  of  ten  months,  making  three  hun-  <  as  fiur  as  possible,  substituted  for  the  new 
died  and  four  days ;  this  was  neither  \  moons.  The  author  of  the  Roman  Ca» 
iolar  nor  lunar,  nor  anything  except  bar-  j  lendar  {le  Calendrier  Romain)  says,  that 
barous.  The  Roman  year  was  after-  \  the  reason  of  this  is  drawn  fit>m  the  verse 
wards  composed  of  three  hundred  and  ^  of  the  Canticle,  pulchra  ut  hma,  "  fiur  as 
fifty-five  days-— another  mistake,  which  I  the  moon ;''  but,  by  the  same  rule,  these 
was  corrected  so  imperfectly  that,  in  \  feasts  should  be  held  on  a  Sunday,  for  in 
Cesar's  time,  the  summer  festivaU  were  S  the  same  verse  we  find  electa  ut  sol^ 
held  in  winter.  The  Roman  generals  al-  \  ^*  chosen  like  the  sun.*'  The  Christians 
ways  triumphed,  but  never  knew  on  what  I  also  kept  die  feast  of  Pentecost ;  it  was 
dtnf  they  triumphed.  5  fixed,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  precisely  fifty 

Caesar  reformed  everything :  he  seemed  \  days  after  Easter.  The  same  author  as- 
to  rule  both  heaven  and  earth.  I  know  |  serts  that  saint*days  took  the  place  of  the 
not  through  what  coropUusance  for  the  \  feasts  of  tabernacles.  He  adds,  that  St. 
Roman  customs  it  was  that  he  began  the  |  John's  day  was  fixed  for  the  24tfa  of  Juxte, 
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only  because  the    days  then  begin  to 
iborten,  and   St.  John  had  said,  when 
speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  '*  He  must  grow, 
and  1  must  become  less** ^^Oportet  ilium 
attctre,  me    autem    minuL     There    is 
something  very  singuUir  in  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  lighting  a  great  iire  on  St. 
John's  day,  in  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year.     It  has  been  said  to  oe  a  very  old 
custom,  originally  designed  to  commemo- 
rate the  ancient  burning  of  the  world, 
which  awaited  a  second  conflagration. 
Hie  same  writer  assures  us,  that  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption  is  kept  on  the  15th  of 
August,  because  the  sun  is  then  in  the 
sign  of  the  Virgin.    He  also  certifies  that 
St.  Mathias*  day  is  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, because  he  was,  as  it  were,  inters 
calated  among  the  twelve  Apostles,  as  a 
day  is  added  to  February  every  leap-year. 
Hiere  would,  perhaps,  be  something  in 
these  astroikOfmical  imaginings  to  make  our 
Indian  philosopher  smile ;  nevertheless, 
the  anther  of  them  was  nmthematical 
master  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  X I  V\, 
and  moreover,  an  engineer  and  a  very 
worthy  officer. 

ALTARS,  TEMPLES,    RITES, 
SACRIFICES,  &c. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
first  Christians  had  neither  temples,  nor 
altars,  nor  tapers,  nor  incense,  nor  holy 
water,  nor  any  of  those  rites  which  the 
prudence  of  pastors  afterwards  instituted, 
m  conformity  with  times  and  places,  but 
more  especially  with  the  various  vtantt  o^ 
ih€  faithful. 

We  nave  ample  testimony  in  Origen, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Justin,  and  Ter- 
tuUian,  that  the  pnmitive  Christians  held 
temples  and  altars  in  abomination ;  and 
that,  not  merely  because  they  could  not 
in  the  beginning  obtain  permission  fi*om 
the  government  to  build  temples,  but  be- 
cause they  had  a  real  aversion  for  every 
thing  whidi  seemed  to  apply  any  affinity 
with  other  religions.  This  abhorrence 
exbted  among  Ihem  for  two  hundred  and 
f^ft  V  years,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
passage  cf  Minutius  Felix,  who  lived  in 


the  third  century;    Addressmg  the  Ro- 
mans, he  says-;- 

''  Putatis  autem  nos  occultare  quod 
colimus,  si  delubra  et  aras  non  habenuis. 
Quod  enim  simulacrum  Deo  fingam, 
qui^m,  si  rect^  existimes,  sit  Dei  homo 
ipse  simulacrum  ?  quod  templum  ei  ex 
struam,  quum  totus  hie  mundus,  ejus 
opere  &bricatus,  eum  capere  non  possit  ? 
etquilmhomolatius  maneam,  intra  unam 
aediculum  vim  tantae  majestatls  includam  ? 
nonn^  melius  in  nostra  dedicandus  est 
mente,  in  nostro  imo  consecrandus  est 
pectore  ?" 

"  You  think  that  we  conceal  what  we 
adore,  because  we  have  neither  temples 
nor  altars.  But  what  shall  we  erect  like 
to  God,  since  man  himself  is  God's 
image  ?  What  temple  shall  we  build  for 
him,  when  the  whole  world,  which  is  the 
work  of  his  hands,  cannot  contain  him  ? 
How  shall  we  inclose  the  power  of  such 
majesty  in  one  dwelling-place  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  him  in 
our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  V* 

The  Christians,  then,  had  no  temples 
until  about  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  The  Church  had 
then  become  very  numerous ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  those  deco- 
rati<ms  and  rites  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
would  have  been  useless  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  a  slender  fiock,  long  despised, 
and  considered  as  nothing  more  tnan  a 
small  sect  of  dissenting  Jews. 

It  is  manifest  that,  while  they  were  con- 
foimded  with  the  Jews,  they  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  erect  temples.  The 
Jews,  who  paid  very  dear  for  their  syna* 
gogues,  would  themselves  have  opposed 
it ;  for  they  were  mortal  enemies  to  the 
Christians,  and  they  were  rich.  We  must 
not  say,  with  Toland,  that  the  Christians, 
who  at  that  time  made  a  show  of  despis- 
ing temples  and  altars,  were  like  the  fox 
that  said  the  grapes  were  sour.  This 
comparison  appears  as  unjust  as  it  is  im- 
pious, since  all  the  primitive  Christians, 
m  so  many  different  countries,  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  need  ot 
raising  temples  or  altars  to  the  true  God. 
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Providence,  acting  by  second  Cannes, 
willed  that  they  should  erect  •  splendid 
temple  at  Nicomedia,  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Dioclesian,  as  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  that  sovereign's  protection.  They 
built  others  in  other  cities ;  but  still  they 
had  a  horror  of  tapers,  lustra!  water,  pon- 
tifical habits,  &c. ;  all  this  pomp  ana  cir- 
cumstance was  in  their  eyes  no  other  than 
a  distinctive  mark  of  Paganism.  These 
customs  were  adopted  under  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  and  have  firequently 
changed. 

Our  good  women  of  the  present  day, 
who  every  Sunday  hear  a  Latin  mass,  at 
which  a  little  boy  attends,  imagine  that 
this  rite  has  been  observed  from  the  earli- 
est ages — Uiat  there  never  was  any  other, 
and  that  the  custom  in  other  countries  of 
assembling  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God  in 
common,  is  diabolical  and  quite  of  recent 
origin.  Tliere  is,  undeniably,  something 
very  respectable  in  a  mass,  since  it  has 
been  authorised  by  the  Church ;  it  is  not 
at  all  an  ancient  usage,  but  is  not  the  less 
entitled  to  our  veneration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  cere- 
mony of  this  day  which  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  always  conformed  himself  to  the  times. 
He  inspired  the  first  disciples  in  a  mean 
apartment ;  he  now  communicates  his  in- 
spirations in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which 
cost  several  millions — equally  divine, 
however,  in  the  wretched  room,  and  in 
the  superb  edifice  of  Julius  If.,  Leo  X., 
Paul  IIL,  and  SixtusV. 

AMAZONS. 

Bold  and  vigorous  women  have  been 
often  seen  to  fight  like  men.  History 
makes  mention  of  such ;  for,  without 
reckoning  Semiramis,  Thomyris,  or  Pen- 
thesilea — who,  perhaps,  existed  only  in 
fable  —it  is  certain  that  there  were  many 
women  in  the  armies  of  the  fir^l  caliphs. 

In  the  tribe  of  the  Homerites,  especi- 
ally, it  was  a  sort  of  law,  dictated  by  love 
and  courage,  that  in  battle  wives  should 
succour  and  avenge  their  husbands,  and 
mothers  their  children. 


When  tlie  famous  chief  Debar  was  fisht- 
ing  in  Syria  against  the  generals  of^the 
Emperor  Heraciius,  in  the  time  of  the 
Caliph  Abubeker,  successor  to  Mahomet, 
Peter,  who  commanded  at  Damascus, 
took  thither  several  women,  whom  he  had 
captured,  together  with  some  booty,  in 
one  of  his  excursions ;  among  the  prison- 
ers was  the  sister  of  Derar.  Alvakedi's 
Arabian  History,  translated  by  Ockley, 
says  tliat  she  was  a  perfect  beauty,  and 
that  Peter  became  enamoured  of  her,  paid 
great  attention  to  her  on  the  way,  and  in- 
dulged her  and  her  feilow-prisoners  with 
short  marches.  They  encamped  in  an 
extensive  plain,  under  tents,  guarded  by 
troops  posted  at  a  short  distance.  Catc- 
luh  (so  this  sister  of  Derar*8  was  named), 
proposed  to  one  of  her  companions,  called 
Ourrrif  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
escape  from  captivity,  and  persuaded  her 
rather  to  die  than  be  a  victim  to  the  lewd 
desires  of  the  Christians,  llie  same  M»* 
hometan  enthusiasm  seized  all  the  women ; 
they  armed  themselves  with  the  iron- 
pointed  staves  that  supported  their  tents, 
and  with  a  sort  of  dagger,  which  they 
wore  in  their  girdles ;  they  then  formed  a 
circle,  as  the  cows  do  when  they  present 
their  horns  to  attacking  wolves.  Peter 
only  laughed  at  first ;  ne  advanced  to- 
wards the  women,  who  gave  him  hard 
blows  with  the  staves ;  after  hesitating  for 
soihe  time,  he  at  length  resolved  to  use 
force ;  the  sabres  of  his  men  were  already 
drawn,  when  Derar  arrived,  put  the 
Greeks  to  flight,  and  delivered  his  sister 
and  the  other  captives. 

Nothing  can  more  stronjjly  resemble 
those  times  called  hentU^  sung  by  Homer. 
Here  are  the  same  single  combats  at  the 
head  of  armies,  the  combatants  frequently 
holding  a  long  conversation  before  they 
commence  fighting :  and  this,  no  doubt, 
justifies  Homer. 

lliomas,  governor  of  Syria,  Hemclius*s 
son-in-law,  made  a  sally  from  Damascus, 
and  attacked  Sergiabil,  having  first  prayed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  "  Unjust  aggressor,*' 
said  he  to  Sergiabil, ''  thou  canst  not  re- 
sist Jesus,  my  God,  who  will  fight  for  the 
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champions  of  his  religion/'  ^*  Thou  tell-  ;  example  of  greater  or  more  persevering 
est  an  impious  lie,"  answered  Ser^^iabil ; ;  courage  in  a  woman. 
^  Jesus  is  not  greater  before  God  than  ^  She  had  been  preceded  by  the  cele- 
Adam.  God  miued  him  from  the  dust ;  /  brated  Countess  DeMontfort,  in  Brittany, 
he  gave  life  to  him  as  to  another  man,  >  **  This  pnnoess,**  says  D*Argentr^,  '<  was 
and,  after  leaving  him  for  some  time  on  ;  virtuous  beyond  the  nature  of  her  sex,  and 
the  earth,  took  him  up  into  heaven.^' j  valiant  beyond  all  men ;. she  mounted  her 
After  some  more  verbal  skirmislung,  the  j  horse,  and  managed  him  better  than  any 
ftrht  began.  Thomasdischarged  an  arrow, ;,  esquire;  she  fc^^t  liand  to  hand,  or 
wdiidi  wounded  young  Aban,  the  son  of  ( charged  a  troop  of  armed  men  like  the 
Saib,  by  the  side  of  the  valiant  Seigiabil ;  >  most  valiant  captain ;  she  fought  on  sea 
Aban  4u  and  expired ;  the- news  of  his  ^  and  land  with  equal  bravery,'  &c.  She 
death  reached  his  young  wife,  to  whom  I  went,  sword  in  hand,  through  her  states, 
he  had  been  united  but  a  few  days  before ;  j  which  were  invaded  by  her  competitor, 
she  neither  wept  nor  complained,  but  ran  i  Charles  de  Blois.  She  not  only  sustained 
to  the  field  of  tMittle,  with  a  quiver  at  her  |  two  assaults,  armed  cap-^-pie,  in  the 
back,  and  a  couple  of  arrows  in  her  hand ;  >  breach  of  Hennebon,  but  she  made  a 
with  the  first  of  these  she  killed  the  |s<»tie  with  five  hundred  men,  attacked  the 
Christiaii  standard-bearer ;  and  the  Arabs  <  enemy's  camp,  set  fire  to  it,  and  reduced 
aeixed  the  trophy,  crying,  Allah  achar!  ^  it  to  ashes. 

with  theothersheahotTlramasintbeeye^l  The  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc,  better 
and  he  retired,  bleeding  into  the  town.      I  known  as  the  Mtdd  of  OrUam,  are  less 

An^nan  history  is  foU  of  similar  exam- 5  astotiishing  than  those  of  Marcaret  of 
pies ,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  that  these  \  Anjou  and  the  Countess  De  Montfort. 
warlike  women  burned  their  right  breast,  I  These  two  princesses  having  been  brought 
that  the/  might  draw  the  bow  better,  nor  i  up  in  the  luxury  of  courts,  and  Joan  of 
that  they  liv^  without  men ;  on  the  con- 1  Arc  in  the  rude  exercises  of  country  life, 
trary,  they  exposed  themselves  in  battle  I  it  was  more  singuUur,  as  well  as  more 
for  their  husoends  or  their  lovers ;  firom  i  noble,  to  quit  Vk  palace  for  the  field,  than 
which  Tery  circumstance  we  must  oon-  <  a  cottage, 

elude  that,  so  for  from  reproadungAriostos  The  heroine  who  defended  Beauvais 
and  Tasao  kft  having  introduced  so  many  \  was,  perhaps,  superior  to  her  who  raised 
enamoured  warriors  into  their  poems,  w^  I  the  siege  or  Orleans ;  for  she  fought  quite 
ought  to  praise  them  for  having  delineated  }  as  well,  and  neither  boasted  of  being  a 
real  and  mteresting  mamiecs.  |  huad^  nor  of  being  httpired.    It  was  in 

When  the  crusading  mania  was  at  its  i  1472,  when  the  Burgundian  army  was 
height,  there  were  some  Christian  women  $  besieging  Beauvais,  that  Jeanne  Hachette, 
who  shared  the  fiitigues  and  dangers  of  $  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  women,  ius- 
their  husbands.  To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  i  tained  an  assault  for  a  considenble  time, 
was  this  enthusiasm  carried,  that  the  Ge-  \  wrested  the  standard  from  one  of  the 
noese  women  undertook  a  crusade  of  their  ^  enemy  who  was  about  to  plant  it  on  the 
own,  and  were  on  the  point  of  settii^  out  ^  breach,  threw  the  bearer  into  the  trench, 
for  Palestine  to  form  petticoat  battalions ;  I  and  gave  time  for  the  lung*s  troops  to  ar- 
they  had  made  a  vow  so  to  do,  but  were  j  rive  and  relieve  the  town.  Her  descend- 
absolved  firom  it  by  a  pope,  who  was  a  <  ants  have  been  exempted  firom  the  taille, 
little  wiser  than  themselves.  \  (poll  tax)— a  mean  and  shameful  recom- 

Mfligaret  of  Anjou,  vrife  to  the  unfor-  \  pense !    The  women  and  girls  of  Beau- 


tunate  Heniy  VI.  of  England,  evinced, 
in  a  juster  war,  a  vidour  truly  heroic ;  she 
fought  in  ten  b(^es  to  deliver  her  hus- 
band.   History  a£R>rds  no  authenticated 


vais  are  more  f)attere(^  by  their  walking 
before  the  men  in  the  procession  on  the 
anniversary-day.  Every  public  mark  of 
honour  is  an  encouragement  of  merit ;  Ikit 
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the  exemption  from  the  tailie  is  but  a  > 
proof  that  the  individuals  90  exempted  ^ 
were  subjected  to  this  servitude  by  the 
misfortune  of  their  birth. 

There  is  hardly  any  nation  which  does 
not  boost  of  having  produced  such  hero- 
ines :  the  number  of  these,  however,  is 
not  great ;  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
women  for  other  purposes.  Women  have 
been  known  but  rarely  to  exhibit  them- 
selves as  soldiers.  In  short,  every  people 
have  had  their  female  warriors ;  b^t  the 
kingdom  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thermodon,  is,  like  most  other  ancient 
stories,  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  fiction. 

AMBIGUITY— EQUIVOCATION. 

For  want  of  defining  terms,  and  espe- 
cially for  want  of  a  clear  understa&dingy 
almost  all  laws,  which  ought  to  be  as 
plain  as  arithmetic  and  geometry,  are  as 
obscure  as  logogriphes,  llie  melancholy 
proof  of  this  is,  that  nearly  all  processes 
are  founded  on  the  sense  of  the  laws, 
always  differently  understood  by  the 
pleaders,  the  advocates,  and  the  judges. 

The  whole  public  law  of  Europe  had 
its  origin  in  equivocal  expressions,  oegin- 
ning  with  the  SaUque  law.  She  shall  not 
inherit  Saltque  land.  But  what  is  Sttlique 
land  ?  And  shall  not  a  girl  inherit  money, 
or  a  necklace,  left  to  her,  which  may  be 
wortli  more  than  the  land  ? 

The  citizens  of  Rome  sahited  Karl,  son 
of  the  Austrasian  Pepin  le  Bref,  by  the 
name  of  imuerutor.  Did  they  miderstand 
thereby.  We  cmfer  on  you  all  the  prero- 
gatives  of  Octavius,  Tiberius^  Caligula, 
and  Claudius  ?  We  give  you  all  the 
country  which  they  possessed  ?  However, 
they  could  not  give  it ;  for  so  far  were 
they  from  being  masters  of  it,  that  they 
were  scarcely  masters  of  their  own  city. 
There  never  was  a  more  equivocal  expres- 
sion ;  and  such  as  it  was  men  it  still  is. 

Did  Leo  III.,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  who 
is  said  to  liave  saluted  Charlemagne  em- 
peror, compreh^id  the  meaning  of  the 
words  whicn  he  pronounced  ?  The  Ger- 
mans assert,  that  he  understood  by  them 
that  Charles  should  be  his  master     The 
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Datary  has  asserted,  iliat  he  meant  ht 
should  be  master  over  Charlemagne. 

Have  not  things  the  most  venerable— 
the  most  sacred —the  most  divine^  been 
obscured  by  the  ambiguities  of  language  ? 

Ask  two  Christians  of  what  religion  they 
are.  Each  will  answer,  lama  Catholic. 
You  think  they  are  both  of  the  same  com- 
munion ;  yet  one  is  of  the  Greek,  the  other 
of  the  Laitin  diurch ;  and  they  are  irre* 
concrleable.  If  you  seek  to  be  further 
informed,  you  will  Imd  that  by  the  word 
Caiholk,  each  of  them  understands  tfK*- 
versal,  in  which  casie  kniversol  signifies  a 
part, 

1\te  soul  of  St.  Francis  is  in  heaven-^ 
is  in  paradise.  One  of  these  words  signi- 
fies  the  akr ;  the  other  means  a  garden. 

Tlieword  spirii  is  used  alike  to  express 
extractf  thought,  distilled  liquor,  appa" 
ritian. 

Ambiguity  has  been  so  necessuy  a  vice 
in  all  languages,  formed  by  what  is  called 
chance  and  by  custom,  that  the  author  of 
all  clearness  and  truth,  himself  condes- 
cended to  speak  after  the  mimner  of  his 
people ;  whence  it  is  that  FJohim  signi- 
fies in  some  places^Wgen,  at  tither  times 
gods,  and  at  others  angels. 

'^Tu  es  Petrus,  ei  empet  hxmc  petrmm 
ndifkabo  eccletism  meam,"  would  be 
equivocal  tn  a  profime  tongue,  and  on  a 
profiine  subject ;  but  lliese  woixis  receive 
a  divine  tense  from  the  month  which 
utters  them,  and  the  subject  to  whidi  they 
are  applied. 

"« I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob ;  now  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
livine."  In  the  ordhiary  sense,  these 
words  might  signify,  /  am  the  same  God 
that  WIS  worshipped  by  Abraham,  Imat, 
and  Jacob ;  as  the  earth,  which  bore  Abra'^ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  likewise  bears 
their  detcendonis;  the  sun  which  shines 
to^y  is  the  sun  that  shone  on  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacifb ;  the  law  of  their  chil^- 
dren  was  their  law.  Tlifs  does  not,  how- 
ever, signify  that  Abn^mm,  laaac,  and 
Jacob  are  still  living.  But  when  the 
speaks,  there  is  no  longer  any 
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Aabigttity ;  the  sense  is  as  clear  as  it  is 
diTine.  It  is  evident  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  not  among  the  dead, 
hut  live  in  glory,  since  this  oracle  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Messiah  :  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary than  he  and  no  one  else  should 
utter  it. 

The  discourses  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
might  seem  equivocal  to  men  of  gross 
intellects,  who  could  not  perceive  their 
meaning ;  but  they  were  not  so  to  minds 
illumined  by  the  light  of  fiiith. 

All  the  oracles  <^  antiquity  were  equi- 
vocal. It  was  fnetdd  to  Croesus  that  a 
powerful  empire  was  to  &1I ;  but  fras  it 
to  be  his  own?  or  that  of  Cyrus?  it 
was  also  foretold  to  Pyrrhus  that  the  Ro- 
mans ra^t  conquer  him,  and  that  he 
might  conquer  the  Romans.  It  was  im- 
possible th!at  this  oracle  should  lie. 

When  Septimius  Severus,  Pescennius 
Niger,  and  Clodius  Albinus,  were  con- 
temlingfor  the  empire,  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  being  consulted  (notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  Jesuit  Baltus,  that 
oracles  had  ceased)  answered,  that  the 
brawn  7oa$  very  good^  the  white  good  fat 
mHhiitBy  and  the  Afrkan  toieratHe.  tt  is 
plain  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  explaining  sudi  an  oracle. 

When  AureUan  consulted  the  God  of 
Pabnyia,  (still  in  spite  of  Baltus),  tiie 
God  said  that  the  duva  fear  the  falcmi. 
Whatever  might  happen,  the  God  would 
not  be  embana^ed :  ^e falcon  would  be 
the  conqueror^  and  the  doie»  the  amquered. 

Sovereigns,  as  well  as  Gods,  have 
sometimes  miiade  use  of  equivocation. 
Some  tyrant,  whose  name  I  forget,  hav- 
ing awom  to  one  of  his  captives,  that  be 
irould  not  kill  him,  ordered  that  he  should 
haf«  nothing  to  eat,  saying  that  he  had 
aranused  not  to  put  him  to  death,  but  he 
Bad  not  promised  to  keep  him  alive. 

AMERICA. 

SiKCE  finamers  of  systems  are  eootmu*- 
aUy  eonjccturinff  on  the  manner  in  which 
America  can  have  been  peopled,  we  will 
be  equally  constant  in  saying  that  He 
who  caused  flies  to  exist  in  those  regions. 


caused  men  to  exist  there  also.  However 
pleasant  it  may  be  to  dispute,  it  caimot 
oe  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being  who 
lives  in  all  nature,  has  created,  about  the 
forty-eighth  degree,  two-legged  animals 
without  feathers,  the  colour  of  whose  skin 
is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with 
long  beards  approaching  to  red;  about 
the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes 
without  beards ;  and  in  the  same  latitude, 
other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them 
having  wool,  and  some  hair  on  their 
heads ;  and  among  them  other  animals 
quite  white,  havii^  neither  hair  nor  wool, 
but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not 
very  clearly  appear  what  should  have 
prevented  Goa  from  placing  on  another 
continent  animals  of  the  same  species,  of 
a  copper  colour,  in  the  same  latitude  in 
whion,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found 
black  ;  or  even  from  making  them  with* 
out  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in 
which  others  possess  them. 

To  what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the 
rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice!  We  see  these  animals; 
it  is  agreed  that  God  has  had  the  power 
to  plw;e  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is 
not  f^^reed  that  he  has  so  plaoedthem. 
The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  (hat 
the  beavert  of  Canada  are  of  Canadian 
origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have 
come  there  in  boats,  and  that  Mexico 
must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Mugng.  As  well  might 
it  be  said,  that  if  there  be  men  in  the 
moon,  they  must  have  been  taken  thither 
by  Astolpho  on  his  hippogriif,  when  he 
went  to  fetch  Roland's  senses,  which  were 
corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there 
had  then  been  men  in  Europe  sn/stemdtic 
enough  to  hove  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit 
.Lafitau,  that  the  Caribbees  descended 
fit>m  the  inhabitants  of  Garia,  and  the 
Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he  would  have 
done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle 
containing  the  wits  of  these  reasoners. 
which  he  vrmAd  doubtless  have  found 
in  the  moon,  along  with  those  of  An» 
gelica's  lover* 


The  fiist  thii^  done  when  an  inhabited 
ialuid  id  diKovered  in  the  Indian  Ucean, 
or  in  the  South  Sew,  is  to  enquire  wAem-e 
ramt  tAett  ptopU  T  but  as  for  the  trees  and 
the  tOTtoise),  lity  are,  widiout  any  hi 
lion,  piODOUDced  to  be  indigenous;  as  n 
it  wat  more  difficull  for  Nature  to  make 
auat  than  to  make  tortmses.  One  thin^, 
howerer,  which  lends  (o  ctnititenance  this 
syttem  is,  that  there  is  scareely  an  island 
in  the  Eastern  or  in  the  \^'cstem  Ocean, 
which  does  not  cimlain  jug^ers,  quacks, 
knaves,  and  fools.  Hue,  it  is  probable, 
I^ve  rise  lo  the  opinion,  that  tnese  ani- 
ntals  are  of  the  same  race  with  otmelvet. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

It  is  pretended  that  antplificaliim  is  a 
fine  t^ure  o(  rhetoric ;  perhaps,  bow- 
ever,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  call 
it  a  defect ,  In  saying  all  that  we  o<^t  to 
sa^,  we  do  not  amplify;  andif  aftemying 
this  we  amplify,  we  say  too  much.  To 
place  a  good  or  bad  actioo  in  every  light, 
IS  not  to  amplify ;  but  to  go  Airther  man 
thu,  is  to  exaggerate  and  become  weari* 
Kme. 

Frizes  were  formerly  given  in  cdleges ; 
for  amplification .  This  was  indeed  teadi- ' 
ing  the  art  of  being  difiuse.  It  would, 
po^ps,  have  been  better  lo  have  given  , 
the  fewest  words,  and  thus  teach  the  art ; 
ofspeaking  with  greato- force  and  energy.  I 
But  while  we  avoid  amplification,  let  us  | 
beware  of  dryneu. 

I  have  beard  raofesson  teach  that  cer- , 
lain  paasmes  in  Virgit  are  amptificadons,  | 
as  for  instance  the  mowing : — 

Nov  v^.  n  pitfldan  mtpAmk^nt^rrm 

Oavronp«rli'VHiBn*BmttiaM^k£raDr 

q<itoiw«i»^.iwt,|iciim|imai™j«iMmi 


If  tlie  Ions  aescription  of  the  reign  of 
Sleep  throughout  all  nature  did  noi  form 
an  admirable  cimtrasi  with  the  cruel  in- 
.  quietude  of  Dido,  these  lines  would  be 
I  no  other  than  a  puerile  ampliticalion  ;  it 
!  is  the  words  At  turn  inJiUi  animi  Pha- 
rtiua — "Unhappy  Dido,"  8cc. —  whidi 
give  them  their  charm. 

That  beautiful  ode  of  Sappho's  which 
paints  all  Ihe  symptoms  of  love,  and 
which  has  been  happily  translated  into 
every  cultivated  language,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  less  touching  had  Sappho 
been  speaking  of  any  other  than  henelf; 
it  ra^t  then  Mve  been  coDSJdered  as  an 
am^Rcation. 

The  description  of  the  tempest,  in  the 
first  hook  of  the  J£neid,  is  not  an  ampli- 
fication ;  it  Is  a  true  picture  of  ail  that 
happens  at  a  tempest ;  there  is  no  idea 
r^i«ated,  and  repttition  is  the  viae  of  all 
which  is  merely  ampUficalion. 
"Hie  finest  part  on  ihe  stage  in  any 
'     Ihot  of   PhUrt   (PhEHiraO 


tlcif  «i«  IB  tMjHnr  titirn  uti  loft  ffpote ; 


It  is  quite  clear  that,  ance  Alliens 
showed  her  hn  proud  enemy  Ilippolytut, 
she  uno  Hippolytus ;  if  she  blushed  and 
turned  pale,  she  was  doubtless  trouUtd. 
It  would  have  been  a  pleonasm — a  re- 
dundancy, if  a  stranger  had  been  made 
lo  relate  the  iovei  of  Ph&dra ;  but  it  ii 
Pbxdra,  enamoured  and  ashamed  of  her 
pastioD  —  her  heart  is  lull — everything 
CMapesher, — 

Whatcanbeabeiter  imitation  of  Virgil  * 
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Nmjmi  ■•  «of  Ai«at  plM»  jc  IM  posvaii  paricr  { 
JftBCit  tost  BMm  CMIM  ettraour  cc  brAl«r; 

'f  <?**  V  ^ii" — ■>*▼  toagae  refaied  it*  office  { 
flMiMd->«Mi  riiivekvd  f 

What  can  be  a  finer  imitation  of  Sappho  ? 

Hiese  lines,  though  imitated,  flow  as 
from  their  first  source ;  each  word  moves 
and  penetrates  the  feeling  heart:  tliis  is 
not  amplification,  it  is  the  perfection  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  in-  \ 
stance  of  amplification,  in  a  modem  trage- 
dy, which  nevertheless  lias  great  beauties. 
Tydeus  is  at  the  court  of  Argos;  he  is  in 
love  with  a  sister  of  Electra;  he  laments 
the  fidl  of  his  friend  Orestes  and  of  his 
fiither ;  he  is  divided  betwixt  his  passion 
for  Electra  and  his  desire  of  vengeance : 
while  in  this  state  of  care  and  perplexity, 
he  give»  one  of  his  followers  a  long  de- 
scriptioii  of  a  tempest,  in  which  he  had 
^wen  shipwrecked  some  time  before. 

2^Mlft  ee  qB*«a  en  >icax  noo*  venionieatrepraidrai 
J^  Mia  que  Palaiiied«,  avaot  que  de  I'y  readre, 
Nt  *«itat  point  tenter  ion  retoor  dana  Aryof» 
Qani  ■'cfit  intenute  I'oraclr  de  lliloa. 
A  de  ai  Jnicei  aotDs  on  aouscrivit  nnt  peioc; 
M<ma  partimna,  eomblea  dcs  bienfartt  de  Tbyrrenc ; 
Toat  Bou  fiivoffbait;  noos  ▼oyapine*  long-tetn« 
Aa  frede  nos  de»in«  biea  plat  qa'ou  pe  dea  reota } 
Malt,  aignalaut  bitntot  toute  too  locoDatancv, 
La  oMr  en  on  monent  te  nutine  et  •'efatBce; 
L*air  nufit,  Ic  joar  fart,  noe  epaiatc  vapcur 
CoaTred*aB  voile  adireux  )es  vaguei  ea  fliraor ; 
La  fondre.  ecbiranie  mqIc  une  nuit  ai  profuodck 
A  lillona  radonblei  oovrc  k  ciel  et  I'oodet 
tx  eoame  on  toorbilloo,  embr^Mant  not  vaiiaeattx. 


Semble  en  aovrccs  de  feu  boaillouner  t ur  lei  eaux ; 
Im  vaguca  qBel<i|uerow>  ooai  poitant  lor  lean  cimai 
Nona  font  rooler  aprei  sou*  de  va«tes  abimiM, 
On  Id  cclninpicaici.  piactrans  avee  nona, 
Daaa  dea  goaflfrc^  de  feu  teinblaient  aoai  ploager  tons; 
Lc  pilote  cffray^,  «uc  la  fl^oime  enrironoe, 
Aos  raebcn  qu'il  rayait  lui-menie  s'aband<ioiie ; 
A  traverk  lea  ieaclb  notrc  vaisaeau  pooiae, 
le  briicv  et  Bage  cbIIb  wr  lea  cmux  dupenc. 
iWa  faww  at  wbat  parpoM  broucht  iia  lo  theie  abosea  ; 
Tbon  knowVI  tbat  nhmed  wonld  not  attempt 
^^0  to  wC  bia  foot  within  tbe«e  walla 
VmiI  Led  qiieatioBed  Deloa'  oracle. 
To  bii  iiiat  ^r«  we  readily  rabacrtbrd ; 
Wc  niled,  sad  favonriiri);  C*l«*  ^  ^'1^  appeared 
To  aaiioonc*  a  praaperooa  Toyan  S 
Lmi«  tioie  we  bdd  oar  eoorac,  aod  held  it  ratber 
da  oar  deairta  than  aa  the  wind*  impelM ; 
Bat  the  incomUoft  ocean  heaved  at  lait 
ItiticaeheronaboMim:  howUngJilattt  arosai 
Tbe  baavcna  weK  darkeoed ;  vapoan  black  and  denae 
Spraxd  o*er  tbe  furiooa  wavea  a  frif hifol  veil,  - 
Pierced  odIt  by  tbe  thnnderbolta,  which  dove 
The  waaera  aad  the  (irmaincttt  at  onoe, 
Aad  wUrlinf  rw«d  oar  *ip.  In  horrid  ipoit 
Cha«d  oee  another  o'er  tbe  boillDg  nrge ; 
Now  roac  we  on  aome  watery  moapuio's  wmmit. 
Now  «Mi  the  Hgfatenlng  P»««f«d  J«o  •  V^ 
ThatMcaedtoawallowatt.    Oor  pikit.  iMek 
^•ertoM  by  terror,  eeaaed  to  iteer.  aad  left  oa 
Almdened  to  tboac  rocka  ««  dreaded  nort; 
Xoon  did  oar  veaael  daah  vpM  *^  ?£l"Si«- 


In  this  descriptioii  we  see  the  poet 
wishing  to  surprise  his  readers  with  the 
relation  of  a  snipwreck,  rather  than  the 
man  who  seeks  to  avenge  his  fatiier  and 
his  friend — ^to  kill  the  tyrant  of  Argos, 
but  who  is  at  the  saite  time  divided  be«> 
tween  love  and  vengeance. 

Several  men  of  taste,  and  among 
others  the  author  of  TelemackuM,  have 
considered  the  relation  of  the  death  of 
llippolytus,  in  Hucine,  as  an  amplifica- 
tion :  long  recitals  were  the  &shion  at 
tliat  time.  The  vanity  of  actors  makes 
them  wish  to  be  listened  to,  and  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  indulge  them  in  this 
way.  The  archbishop  of  Cambray  says» 
that  Theramenes  should  not,  after  Hip- 
polytus*  catastrophe,  have  strength  to 
speak  so  long ;  that  he  gives  too  ample  a 
description  of  the  monster's  threatening 
horns,  his  saffron  wuUs^  &c.  That  he 
ought  to  say  in  broken  accents,  Hippolif^ 
tu$  is  dead  —a  monster  has  dcstroiftd  him 
--I  beheld  it. 

I  shall  not  enter  on  a  defence  of  the 
threatening  horns^  &c. ;  yet  this  piece.of 
criticism,  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated, appears  to  me  to  be  unjust.  You 
would  have  Hieramenes  say  nothing  more 
than,  Hippotytus  is  killed — I  saw  him  die 
— uU  is  over.  This  is  precisely  what  he 
does  say  ; — Hippolifte  n^est  pita!  ( Hip- 
poly  tus  is  no  more  I)  11  is  ftither  exclaims 
aloud  ;  and  Themmenes,  on  recovering 
his  senses,  says, 

J'ai  vu  dei  nurteU  perir  le  plai  atmaMe. 

1  have  leen  tbe  moat  amiabl.'  of  mortala  periah. 

and  adds  this  line,  so  necessary  and  so 
affecting  yet  so  agonizing  for  Theseus— 

Et  j'ose  dire  encore.  Seigneur,  le  molni  coupable. 
And,  Sire,  1  may  truly  add,  the  moat  innocent. 

The  gradations  are  fully  observed; 
each  shade  is  accurately  distinguished. 
The  wretched  father  asks  what  God— 
what  sudden  thunder-stroke  has  deprived 
him  of  his  son  ?  He  has  not  courage  to 
proceed ;  he  is  mute  with  grief;  he  awaits 
the  dreadful  recital,  and  the  audience 
await  it  also.  Theramenes  trntst  answer : 
he  is  asked  for  particulars ;  he  must  give 
Uiem. 


SK 
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SVas  it  for  him  who  had  made  Mentor  >  times  were  much  better  than  the  preceaU 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  personages  di4- 1  Nestor,  in  the  Iliad,  wishing  to  insinuate 
course  at  such  length,  sometimes  even  { himself  like  a  wise  mediator,  into  the 
tediously, — was  it  for  him  to  shut  the  s  good  jpinion  of  Achilles  and  Agamenn- 
mouth  of  Theramenes  .'  Who  among  <  non,  begins  with  saying,  I  have  lived  with 
the  spectators  would  not  listen  to  him  ?.^  better  men  than  you  \  never  hone  1  teen^ 
Who  would  not  enjoy  the  melancholy  c  mtr  shall  I  ever  see  nguin^  such  great  per^ 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  circumstance  off  stma^esut  Dry  as,  Canem,  tlradiusy  Poly- 
liippolytus*  death  ?  Who  would  have  so  \  vheuius  equal  to  the  gods,  &c.  Posterity 
mu(»  as  three  lines  struck  out?  This  is  no  r  nas  made  ample  amends  to  Achilles  for 
vain  description  of  a  storm  unconnected  ^  Nestor*s  bad  compliment,  so  vainly  ad- 
with  the  piece — no  ill-written  amplifica-  i  mired  by  those  who  admire  nothing  but 
tion ;  it  IS  the  purest  diction— the  most  \  what  is  ancient.  Who  knows  anything 
affecting  language ;  in  short,  it  is  Racine,  \  about  Dryas  ?    We  have  scarcely  heard 

Amplification,  declamation,  and  exag-  ^  of  Eradius  or  of  Caneus ;  and  as  for  Po/y- 
geretion,  were  at  all  times  the  &uits  o{)ithemui  equal  to  the  gods,  he  has  no  very 
the  Greeks,  excepting  Demosthiaiea  and  <  high  reputation,  unless,  indeed,  there  was 
Aristotle.  5  somethmg  divine  in  his  having  a  great  eye 

There  have  been  absurd  pieces  oi  poe- 1  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  eating 
try  on  which  time  has  set  the  stamp  of  ^  the  raw  carcases  of  mankind, 
almost   universal   approbation,  because  >     Lucretius  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  were  mixed  with  brilliant  flaafaes  ]  nature  has  degenerated — 
which  threw  a  glare  over  their  imper-<      ipw4editd«iccitatutetpabDUiocta, 
fections,  or  because  the  poets  who  came  \      S;:iS-:»';;i-^:S.««^^^,■;.:;^i^^^^ 
afterwards  did  nothmg  better.    The  ri.de  5     Antiquity  is  full  of  the  praises  of  an 
beginnings  of  every  art  acquire  a  greater  s  other  antiquity  still  more  remote- 
celebrity  than  the  art  in  perfection;  lie  j    Lr,iionmei,«toiitteii».,o«tpe«.^q«  .uti^foh 
Who  first  played  the  fiddle  was  looked  <    pe»««g«iw»«uxd«i«iti«n>«niaientdai»i»«.boi.? 

\     ^.         1        I'tTk  L     3<      UMDcetait  plat  cacilcirt  Ik  DQit  oKiiniobtcMrct 

upon  as  a  demi-gOd,  while    RameaU  had  \      Vhirtt  m  co^roaaMt  de  Uon  ct  de  vefdare; 

only  eneniiet.    In  fine,  men,  gaienJIy      Si'T.^JirAKr.UiuSuTUi^l^if"' 

gOmg  with  the  stream,  seldom  judge  for  ^      Et.  fonn^  poar  agir*  ««  plalMk  kma  raire,  die. 

themselves,  and  purity  of  toste  is  -.-..nost  t  K,~ 'S.'Si'.SSik'S.S^IlSI.'Snb. 

as  rare  as  talent.  *  "^^  laoon  »«■  lar«er.  and  the  nitfhl  iMa  dark : 

At  the  present  day,  most  of  our  ser- 
mons, funeral  orations,  set  discourses,  and 

hanuigues  in  certain  cwemoniM,  are  tedi-?      h^^^  ^^bots  this  pnHudice  with 
ous  amphficattons-str^s  of  common-       ^  ^^^  ^„j  ^^^       i„«J,i  J  ^^     j  , 
place  expressions  repeated  again  and  again  ^    ^  -  r     ^ 

a  thousand  times.  These  discourses  are 
only  supportable  when  rarely  heard.  Why 
speak  when  you  have  nothing  new  to  say  ? 
It  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ex«tes- 
sive  waste  of  words,  ana  therefore  we 
conilude  our  article. 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 

The  ereat  cause  of  tlie  Ancients  versus 
the  Modems  is  not  yet  disposed  of;  it  has 
been  at  issue  ever  since  the  silver  age, 
which  succeeded  the  golden  one.    Men  ! 
liave  always  nretended,  that  the  good  old  \ 


'•ood«; 
Tbe  nKwn  wai  larfer»  and  the  night  Ins  dark ; 
Winter  wai  cr«wned  with  flowers  aud  trod  oo  verdarc; 
Ma«,  the  world's  kin^.  had  noibing  elae  to  do 
T^aa  contemplate  hit  utter  worth  leataeia* 
And.  fomicd  ibr  action,  took  ddigbt  la  ilotfa,  Ike. 


to  Augustus.  *^  Must  our  poems,  then,*' 
says  he,  "  be  like  our  whies,  of  which  the 
oldest  are  always  preferred  V*  lie  after- 
wards  says — 

Indifnor  quidqiain  repreliendi,  non  qnla  eiawe 
CompiMitum  (ilepidere  nutetor,  ted  quia  nup^T ; 
Ncc  veniam  antiqnii*  ica  boDoren  et  pcaemia  poaeli 

•    •  ••  ••  ■■  •• 

Ingentla  non  ille  faret  plauditquo  Mpujtit, 

Nostra  led  iapa|:nat,  no*  noatraqae  Uvidut  odit. 

I  feel  my  hooett  indijtnatKMi  riw. 

When,  with  ade'  ted  air,  a  eoxcomh  criei 

"The  work,  1  owbs  baa  deduce  an   e  .tf. 

Dot  inre  no  naodern  •4iouldi>re>ume  Xn  pleaw  .* 

Thnt  for  hi*  lavunrlte  ■ocients  dare*  to  ciaioat 

Not  pardon  oaly,  but  rcwaidt  and  fame. 
... 

Not  to  the  UlmtrioiM  dead  bti  homage  naj^, 

But  ennotti  roba  the  livinf  of  their  praise.— /rt.vM< 


-ai^    «  m»m 


^n* 
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On  t&s  gubjecty  the  learned  and  inge- 
lioos  Fontenelle  ezpresaes  himself  llnis : 

'^  Tlie  whole  of  the  question  of  pre- 
eminenee  between  the  ancients  and  mo- 
demsy  being  once  well  understood,  redu- 
ces itself  to  this  : — Were  the  trees  which 
fimnerlY  grew  in  the  country  larger  than 
those  of  the  present  day  ?  If  they  were, 
Homer,  Plato,  and  Dfonosthenes  cannot 
be  equalled  in  these  latter  ages ;  but,  if 
our  trees  are  as  laige  as  those  of  tonaer 
times,  then  can  we  equal  Homer,  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes. 

**  But  to  clear  up  the  parados : — ^If  the 
ancients  had  stronger  minds  than  our- 
selves, it  must  have  been  that  the  brains 
of  those  times  were  better  disposed,  were 
fcrmed  of  firmer  or  more  dehcate  fibres, 
or  contained  a  latger  portion  of  animal 
:niirits.  But  how  should  the  brains  of 
those  times  have  been  better  disposed  ? 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  leores  would 
likewise  haye  been  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful; for  ifNature  was  then  more  youth- 
ful and  vigorous,  the  trees,  as  well  as  the 
brains  of  men,  would  have  borne  testr- 
mony  to  that  youth  and  vigour." 

W  ith  our  illustrious  academician's  leave, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  asked  whether  Nature  can 
at  the  present  day  produce  as  great  ge- 
niuses, and  as  good  works,  as  those  of 
Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  but  whether 
we  really  have  such.  It  is  doubtless  pos- 
sible, that  there  are  oaks  in  the  forest  of 
Chantilly  as  large  as  those  of  Dodona ; 
but  supposing  that  the  oaks  of  Dodona 
could  talk,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  had 
a  great  advantage  over  ours,  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  never  talk. 

La  Motte,  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  who 
has  merited  applause  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  writing,  has,  in  an  ode  full  of 
happy  lines,  taken  the  part  of  the  modems. 
\S  e  give  one  of  his  stanzas : — 

Cl  poaiilnol  wot-on  one  j'eDccme 

C«»  pciteodiM  Dteux  dont  je  tort  I 

Bb  m  ^i  ta  iii8in«  lardlifcocc 

F*it  momtoir  !•  •  ibcid«»  reMoits. 

Croit-oa  U  DaloCe  bizarre, 

Faor  Boat  «i}oard*hai  plot  amre 

Qjie  pour  lei  Greet  ct  If*  RomaiiiBf 

Da  so*  aia^  mire  idolatre,  . 

irM-dle  pla«  que  la  mintrt 

Dar  CMa  groiticr  dea  buiaaioaf 
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Aad  prar««hy  nwl  I  bend  lk«  feaat 
To  these  pretended  Oodt  of  oan  t 


5? 


I'be  Mme  lotellimce  ia  mm 

piTe«  vi|oar  to  the  idf-Mne  poven. 

Tliiak  ye  that  vaten  <•  caprtdoat. 

Or  toward*  w  uton  avarleioa* 

Than  to  our  Greek  and  Ronaa  NfCi— 

To  tbeai  aa  idoliziag  mothert 

While  i«  tiKir  efalldrea  the  vonld  MBother 

The  iparks  of  intdlectaal  flies ' 

He  might  be  answered  thus  i—EUean 
your  ancestors,  without  adoring  them. 
You  have  intelligence  and  powers  of  in- 
vention, as  Viigil  and  Horace  had ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  the  same  in- 
telligence. Perhaps  their  talents  were 
sup^or  to  yours ;  they  exercised  them, 
too,  in  a  language  richer  and  more  har- 
monious than  our  modem  tongues,  which 
are  a  mixture  of  corrupted  Latm,  with  the 
horrible  jargon  of  the  Celts. 

Nature  is  not  capricious ;  but  it  is  pos^ 
sible  that  she  had  given  the  Athenians  a 
soil  and  akv  better  adapted  than  VVest^ 
phalia  and  the  Limousin  to  the  formation 
of  geniuses  of  a  tertain  order.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  government  of  Athens,  scr 
oonding  the  (avourab^  climate,  put  ideas 
into  the  head  of  Demosthenes  which  the 
air  of  Clamaf  and  La  Grenouill^re,  com- 
bined with  the  government  of  Cardinal 
De  Richelieu,  did  not  put  into  the  heads 
of  Omer  Talon  and  Jerome  Bignon. 

Some  one  answered  La  Motte's  lines 
by  the  following  :— 

Cher  la  Motte,  Inhe  et  reretv 
Cea  Oieox  doot  la  ne  detccodi  pas; 
Si  tn  croit  qu'  Horace  ett  ton  pcie. 
II  a  ftit  det  oifti  •  iagrati. 
La  aatare  a'ctt  poltt  biiai  re ; 
Pbar  Daachet  eile  est  fort  avare, 
Man  Kacine  en  ftit  bicn  trait^  ; 
TibuUc  ctait  galdi  par  dk* 
Maia  poor  notie  ami  La  Cniapetle* 
Hilaa  I  qa  eUe  a  pea  dc  boate ! 

Revere  and  Imiute,  La  Motte, 

Tboae  Oods  from  whom  thoa'it  at<  deaccnded; 

If  tboa  bf  Horace  vtrt  bceot, 

Hia  cbtkiren'a  maaoert  might  be  mwdfld, 

Natnre  l»  not  at  all  caprictoita; 

Tb  Danebet  ahe  ia  araiicioaa. 

Bat  ahe  waa  liberal  to  Racine; 

She  uaed  Tibollna  rerr  well. 

Though  to  our  good  mtod  La  rhapellf, 

*■—  ■  the  ia  ektreotelj  meant 


This  dispute,  then,  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  fiict.  Was  antiquity  more 
fertile  in  great  monuments  of^  genius  of 
every  kind,  down  to  the  time  of  rlutarch, 
than  modam  ages  have  been,  from  that  of 
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thehouseof  Medidstotliatof  LouisXIV.  |ders  of  his  contemporaries^  and  opened 
*nclusivel)r  ?  5  them  only  to  admire  ancient  ignoFance. 

The  Cmnese,  more  than  two  hundred  \  He  even  soes  so  fitr  as  to  r^^t  that 
years  before  our  Christian  era,  built  their  \  we  have  nothing  left  of  the  magic  of  the 
great  wall,  which  could  not  save  them  j  Indians,  Chald^ns,  and  Egyptians.  By 
rrom  invasion  by  the  Tartars.  The  I  tins  made,  he  understands  a  profound 
Egyptians  had,  four  thousand  years  be-  Iknowlec^e  of  nature,  which  enabled  diem 
fore,  burthened  the  earth  with  their  asto-  \  to  work  mnacles^— of  which,  however,  he 
nishing  pyramids,  the  bases  of  which  Moes  not  mention  one,  because  the  truth 
covered  ninety  thousand  square  feet.  No  ;  is,  that  they  never  worked  any.  '^  What," 
one  doubts  that,  if  it  were  thought  ad  visa-  |  says  he,  ''has  become  of  the  charms  of 
ble  to  undertake  such  useless  w<»ks  at  <  that  music  which  so  often  enchanted  men 
the  present  dajr,  they  might  be  accom-  \  and  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  serpents,  and 
plished  by  lavishing  plenty  of  money,  \  even  changed  their  nature  Y*  This  ene- 
The  great  wall  of  Qiina  is  a  miHiument  <  my  to  his  own  times  believed  implicitly 
of  fear;  the  pjrramids  of  Egypt  are  m<ma- sin  the  (able  of  OrpAeut,  and,  it  should 
ments  of  vamty  and  superstitions :  both  \  seem,  had  never  heard  of  the  fine  music 
testify  the  great  patience  of  the  two  people,  \  of  Italy,  nor  even  of  that  of  France^  which 
i>ut  no  superior  genius.  Neither  the  Chi- ^  lio  not  charm  serpents,  it  is  true,  but 
nese  nor  the  Egyptians  could  have  made  \  which  do  charm  the  ears  of  the  connois- 
a  single  statue  Tike  those  formed  by  our  |  Kur. 
Ifving  sculptors.  ^.     It  is  still  more  strange  that,  having  all 

Sir  Wilham  Temple,  who  made  a  point  >  his  life  cultivated  the  belles-lettres,  he  rea- 
of  degrading  the  modems,  asserts,  that  i  sons  no  better  on  our  good  auihors  than 
they  have  nothing  in  architecture  which  |  on  our  philosophers.  He  considers  lior 
can  be  compared  to  the  temples  of  Greece  ^  behiis  a  great  man,  and  speaks  of  Let 
and  Rome ;  but.  Englishman  as  he  was,  >  Amourt  de$  Gaule$  (The  Loves  of  the 
be  should  have  allowed  that  St.  Peter's  \  Gauls),  as  one  of  our  best  works.  He 
at  Rome  is  incomparably  more  beautiful  \  was,  nevertheless,  a  learned  man,  a  cour- 
than  die  Capitol.  ^  tier,  a  man  of  considerable  wit,  and  an 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  as-  <  ambassador,  who  had  made  profound  rc- 
surance  with  which  be  asserts  that  there  >  flections  on  all  that  he  had  seen ;  he  po$- 
is  nothing  new  in  our  astronomy,  nor  in  i  sessed  great  knowledge ;  one  prejudice 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  er-  $  sufficed  to  render  all  this  merit  unavailing 
ceptf  says  he,  it  be  the  circulation  of  the  I  Boileaii  and  Racine,  when  writing  in 
blood.  The  love  of  his  opinion,  founded  i  &vour  of  the  Ancients  against  Perrault, 
on  his  extreme  self-love,  makes  him  fin^  ]  showed  more  address  than  Sir  William 
get  the  discovjery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  of  \  Temple.  They  knew  better  than  to  touch 
Saturn's  five  moons  ana  ring,  of  the  Sun's  I  on  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Boi- 
rotation  on  his  axis,  the  calculation  of  the  I  leau  seeks  only  to  vindicate  Homer  against 
posidons  of  three  thousand  stars,  the  de-  \  Perrault,  at  the  same  time  gliding  adroitly 
velopement  by  Kepler  and  Newton  of  the  \  over  the  &ults  of  the  Greek  poet>  and  the 
law  oy  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  ^slumber  with  which  Horace  reproaches 
bodies  are  governed,  and  the  knowledge  $  liim.  He  strove  to  turn  Perrault,  the 
of  a  thousand  other  things  of  which  the  i  enemy  of  Homer,  into  ridicule.  Wherever 
SBicicnts  did  not  even  suspect  the  possi-  I  Perrault  misunderstands  a  passage,  or 
bility.  The  discoveries  in  anatomy  have  \  renders  inaccurately  a  passage  which  he 
been  no  less  numerous.  A  new  universe  ^  understands,  Boileau,  seizing  this  little 
in  miniature,  discovered  by  the  micro-  \  advantage,  falls  upon  him  like  a  redoubt- 
scope,  went  as  nothing  with  Sir  William  s  able  enemy,  and  oeats  him  as  an  ignora- 
Temple  i  he  dosed  his  eyes  to  the  won-  |  mus — a  dull  writer.    But  it  is  not  at  all 
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improbable  diat  Perrault,  though  often 
mistaken,  was  frequently  right  in  his  re- 
narks  on  the  contradictions,  the  repe- 
titions, the  uniformity  of  the  combats,  the 
long  harangues  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
indecent  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the 
gods  in  the  poepi— in  short,  on  all  the 
errors  into  which  this  great  poet  is  asserted 
to  haTe  &Uen.     In  a  wora,  Boileau  ridi- 
cules Perrault  much  more  than  he  justi- 
fies Homer. 

Hacine  used  the  same  artifice,  for  he 
was  at  least  as  malignant  as  Boileau.  Al- 
though he  did  not,  like  the  latter,  make 
his  fixtone  by  satire,  he  enjoyed  the  plear 
sure  of  confounding  his  enemies  on  the 
occason  of  a  small  and  very  pardonable 
mistake  into  which  they  had  fidlen  re- 
specting Euripides,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  feeling  much  superior  to  Euripides 
himself.  He  rallies  the  same  Perrault 
and  his  partisans  upon  their  critique  on 
the  Alceste  of  Euripides,  because  these 
gentlemen  had  unfortunately  been  deceived 
by  a  foulty  edition  of  Euripides,  and  had 
taken  some  replies  of  Admetus  for  those 
of  Alceste ;  but  Euripides  does  not  the 
less  appear  in  all  countries  to  have  done 
very  wrong  in  making  Admetus  use  such 
tttraordixiary  language  to  his  fother, 
whom  he  ^dently  reproaches  for  not  hav- 
ing died  for  him  :— 

**  How  r*  replies  the  king  his  lather ; 
'^whom,  pray,  are  you  addressing  so 
haughtily?  Some  Lydian  or  Phr]^an 
slave  ?  Know  you  not  that  I  am  free,  and 
a  thessalian  ?  ( Fine  hinguage,  truly,  for 
a  king  sod  a  fiuher !)  You  insult  me  as 
if  I  were  the  meanest  of  men.  Where  is 
the  law  which  says,  fiithers  must  die  for 
their  children  ?  Each  for  himself  here 
below.  I  have  folfilled  all  my  obligations 
towards  you.  In  what,  then,  do  1  wrong 
you?  Do  I  ask  you  to  die  for  me?  llie 
light  is  dear  to  you :  is  it  less  so  to  me  ? 
You  accuse  me  of  cowardice !  Coward 
that  you  yourself  are!  You  were  not 
ashamed  to  urge  your  wife  to  save  you, 
by  dying  for  you.  After  this,  does  it  be- 
come you  to  treat  as  cowards  those  who 
refiise  to  do  for  you  what  you  have  not 


the  courage  to  do  yourself  ?  Believe  me, 
you  ought  rather  to  be  silent.  Y'ou  love 
life ;  omers  love  it  no  less.  Be  assured 
that,  if  you  continue  to  abuse  me,  you 
shall  have  reproaches,  and  not  false  ones, 
in  return." 

Here  he  is  interrupted  by  the  chorus, . 
with — *' Enough  1    too   much    on   both 
sides  1    Old  man,  cease  this  ill  langus^ 
towards  your  son." 

One  would  think  that  the  chorus  should 
rather  give  the  son  a  severe  reprimand  for 
speaking  in  so  brutal  a  manner  to  his 
fother. 

All  the  rest  of  the  scene  is  in  the  same 
style: — 

Phem  (to  hit  son). — ^Thou  speakest 
against  thy  father,  without  his  having  in- 
jured thee. 

Admetus. — Oh  1  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  wish  to  live  as  long  as  possible. 

Fheres, — And  art  thou  not  carrying  to 
the  tomb  her  who  has  died  for  thee  ? 

Jdmetus.^  Ah  1  most  infomousof  men ! 
'tis  the  proof  of  thy  cowardice ! 

Fheres* — ^At  least,  thou  canst  not  say 
she  died  for  me. 

Admetus. — Would  to  heaven  that  thou 
wert  in  a  situation  to  need  my  assistance ! 

Fheres* — ^Thou  wouldst  do  better  to 
think  of  marrying  several  wives,  who  may 
die  that  thy  life  may  be  lengthened. 

After  this  scene,  a  domestic  comes  and 
talks  to  himself  about  the  arrival  of  Her- 
cules. 

"A  stranger,"  says  he,  "opens  the 
door  of  his  own  accord ;  places  himself 
without  more  ado  at  table ;  is  anery  be- 
cause he  is  not  served  quick  enough ;  fills 
his  cup  every  moment  with  wine,  and 
drinks  long  draughts  of  red  and  of  white ; 
constantly  singing  or  rather  howling  bad 
songs,  without  giving  himself  any  concern 
about  the  king  and  &s  wife,  for  whom  we 
are  mourning.  He  is,  doubtless,  some 
cunning  rogue,  some  vagabond,  or  aasas- 
sm. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Her- 
cules should  be  taken  for  a  cunning  rogue, 
and  no  less  so  that  Hercules,  the  friend  of 
Admetus,  should   be  unknown  to   the^ 
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household.  It  is  still  more  extraordinaiy 
ttuit  Hercules  should  he  ignorant  of  Al- 
ceste*8  death,  at  tlie  very  time  when  they 
were  carrying  her  to  her  tomb. 

Tastes  must  not  be  disputed,  but  such 
scenes  as  these  would,  assuredly,  not  be 
tolerated  at  one  of  our  country  feurs. 

Brumoy,  whq  has  given  us  the  ThiAtre 
du  Orecs  (Greek  Theatre),  but  has  not 
translated  Euripides  with  scrupulous  fi- 
delity, does  all  ne  can  to  justify  the  scene 
of  Admetus  and  his  &ther :  the  argument 
he  makes  use  of  is  rather  singular. 

First,  he  says,  that  '*  there  was  nothing 
offensive  to  the  Greeks  in  these  things 
which  we  regard  as  horrible  and  indecent ; 
therefore  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  were 
not  exactly  what  we  take  them  to  have 
beai ;  in  short,  ideas  have  changed.''  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  ideas  of 
polished  nations  on  the  respect  due  from 
children  to  their  fiuhers  have  never 
changed. 

He  adds, ''  Who  can  doubt  that  in  dif- 
ferent ages  ideas  have  changed,  relative 
to  points  of  morality  of  still  greater  im- 
portance?'* We  answer,  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  points  of  greater  importance. 

"  A  Frencnman,"  continues  he,  ^  is  in- 
sulted ;  the  pretended  good  sense  of  the 
French  ot)Iiges  him  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
duel,  and  to  kill  or  be  killed,  in  order  to 
recover  his  honour."  We  answer,  that  it 
is  not  the  pretended  good  sense  of  the 
French  alone,  but  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  without  exception.  He  pro 
oeeds — 

^^Ihe  world  in  general  cannot  be  fblly 
sensible  how  ridiculous  this  maxim  will 
appear  two  thousand  years  hence,  nor 
how  it  would  have  been  scoffed  at  in  the 
time  of  Euripides."  This  maxim  is  cruel 
and  fii^,  but  it  is  not  ridiculout ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  in  any  way  scoffed  at  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.  There  were  many  in- 
stances of  duels  among  the  Asiatics.  In 
the  very  commencement  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Iliad,  we  see  Achilles  half-unsheath- 
ing his  sword,  and  ready  to  fight  Aga- 
memnon, had  not  Minerva  taken  him  by 
the  hair^  and  made  him  desist. 


]  Plutiirch  relates  that  HepbaestiOD  and 
\  Crateras  were  fighting  a  duel,  but  were 

>  separated  by  Alexander.  Quintus  Curtius 
\  tells  us,  that  two  other  of  Alexander's 
\  officers  fought  a  duel  in  the  presence  of 
s  Alexander,  one  of  them  armed  at  all 

points,  the  other,  who  was  a  wrestler, 
supplied  only  with  a  staff,  and  that  the 
latter  overcame  his  adversary.  Besides, 
what  has  duelling  to  do  with  Admetus  and 
his  fiuher  Pheres  reproachii^  eadi  other 

^  by  turns  with  having  too  great  a  love  fbr 

I  life,  and  ¥dth  being  cowards  7 

\     1  shall  give  only  diis  one  instance  of 

>  the  blindness  of  translators  and  commen- 
\  tators ;  for  if  Brumoy,  the  most  impartial 
\  of  all,  has  fallen  into  such  errors,  what 

>  are  we  to  expect  from  others  ?  I  would, 
however,  ask  the  Brumoys  and  the  Dar 
ciers,  if  they  find  much  talt  in  the 
language  which  Euripides  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Polyphemus  ? — ^^  I  fear  not  the 
thunder  of  Jupiter ;  I  know  not  that  Ju- 
piter is  a  prouder  or  a  stronger  eod  than 
myself;  i  care  veiy  little  alxnit  him.  If 
he  sends  down  rain,  I  shut  myself  up  in 
my  cavern ;  there  I  eat  a  roasted  cm  or 
some  wild  animal ;  after  which,  I  lie  down 
all  my  length,  drink  off  a  great  potful  of 
milk,  and  send  forth  a  certain  noise,  whidi 
is  as  good  as  his  thunder." 

The  schoolmen  cannot  have  very  fine 
noses,  if  they  are  not  disgusted  with  the 
noise  which  Polyphemus  makes,  when  he 
has  eaten  heartily. 

They  say  that  the  Athenian  pit  laughed 
at  this  pleasantry,  and  that  the  Athmans 
never  laughed  at  anything  stupid.  So  the 
whole  populace  of  Athens  had  more 
wit  than  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  I  and 
the  populace  are  not  the  same  every 
where! 

Nevertheless,  Euripides  has  beauties, 
and  Sophocles  still  more ;  but  they  have 
much  greater  defects.  We  nuvr  venture 
to  say,  that  the  fine  scenes  of  Coroeille, 
and  the  affecting  tragedies  of  Radne,  are 
as  much  superior  to  the  tragedies  of  So 
phoclesandjEuripides,  as  these  two  Greeks 
were  to  Thespis.  Racine  was  quite  sen- 
sible of  his  great  superiority  over  £uri- 
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es,  bat  he  praised  the  Greek  poet  for 
sake  of  humbling  Perrault. 

Moli^y  in  his  bot  pieces,  is  as  supe- 
rior to  the  pure  but  cold  Terence,  and  to 
^  buffoon  Aristophanes,  as  to  the  meny- 
sadrew  Danconrt. 

Thns  there  are  things  in  which  the  mo- 
dems are  superior  to  the  ancients ;  and 
odiers,  thouf^  Tery  few,  in  which  we  are 
their  inferiors.  The  whole  of  the  dispute 
reduces  itself  to  this  feet. 

Ctrtain.C€mparwnu  between  Celebrated 

Worki. 

Both  taste  and  reason  seem  to  require 
that  we  should,  in  an  ancient  as  well  as  in 
a  modem,  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  which  are  often  to  be  found 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

The  warmest  admiration  must  be  ex- 
cited by  that  line  of  Conieille*s,  unequalled 
by  any  in  Homer,  in  Sophocles,  or  in 
Euripides : — 

Qae  voalMk^ow  qa'flSt  eootfie  traU^-Qu*!!  BoaroL 
¥(h»l  could  he  do  afsiiut  three  weeponi.— Die. 

And,  with  equal  justice,  the  line  which 
feUows  will  be  condemned. 

The  man  of  taste,  while  he  admires  the 
sublime  picture,  the  striking  contrasts  of 
diaiacter,  and  strong  colounng  in  the  last 
scene  of  Rodogyne,  will  perceive  how 
many  feults,  how  many  improbabilities, 
have  prepared  the  way  for  this  terrible 
situation— how  much  Uodogyne  has  be- 
lied her  character,  and  by  what  crooked 
ways  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  this  great 
and  tragical  catastrophe. 

The  same  equitable  judse  will  not  feil 
to  do  justioe  to  the  fine  and  artful  contex- 
tnre  of  Kadne's  tragedies,  the  only  ones, 
perhaps,  which  have  been  well  wrought 
frmn  the  time  of  .^schylus  down  to  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  will  be  touched 
by  that  continued  elegance,  that  purity  of 
fengua([e,  that  truth  of  character,  to  be 
found  m  him  alone;  by  that  grandeur 
without  bomhast,  that  fidelity  to  nature 
which  never  wanders  in  vain  declamations, 
sophistical  disputes,  felse  and  fer-fetched 
hnagesy  often  expressed  in  soledsms  or 


rhetorical  pleadings,  fitter  for  troTincial 
schools  than  for  a  tragedy.  The  same 
person  will  discover  weakness  and  uni- 
formity in  some  of  Racine^s  characters ; 
and  in  others,  callantry  and  sometimes 
even  coquetry ;  he  vdll  find  declarations 
of  love  breathing  more  of  the  idyl  and  the 
elegy,  than  of  a  great  dramatic  passion ; 
and  will  complain  that  more  than  one 
well-written  piece  has  elegance  to  please, 
but  not  eloquence  to  move  him.  Just  so 
will  he  judge  of  the  ancients ;  not  by 
their  names — not  by  the  age  in  whi(m 
they  lived — but  by  their  works  them- 
selves. 

Suppose  Timanthes  the  painter  were  at 
this  day  to  coine  and  present  to  us,  by 
the  side  of  the  paintings  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  his  picture  in  four  colours  of  the 
Saoifice  of  iphigenia,  telling  us  that  men 
of  judgment  in  Greece  had  assured  him 
that  it  was  an  admirable  artifice  to  veil  the 
fece  of  Agamemnon,  lest  his  grief  should 
appear  to  equal  that  of  Clytemnestra,  and 
the  tears  of  the  fether  dishonour  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  monarch.  He  would  find 
connoisseurs  who  would  reply — it  is  a 
stroke  of  ingenuity,  but  not  of  painting ; 
a  veil  on  the  head  of  your  principal  per- 
sonage has  a  firightful  effect ;  your  art  has 
fiiiled  you.  Behold  the  master-piece  of 
Rubens,  who  has  succeeded  in  express- 
ing, in  the  countenance  of  Mary  ot  Me- 
dicis,  the  pain  attendant  on  child-birth— 
the  joy,  tne  smile,  the  tenderness— not 
with  tour  colours,  but  with  every  tint  of 
nature.  If  you  wished  that  Agamemnon 
should  partly  conceal  his  fece,  you  should 
have  made  him  hide  a  portion  of  it  by 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  fcne- 


placing 
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lead ;  and  not  with  a  veil,  which  is  as 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  as  unpictur* 
esque,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  costume. 
You  ^ould  then  have  shown  some  fell- 
ing tears  which  the  hero  would  conceal, 
and  have  expressed  in  his  muscles  the 
conviUsions  of  a  grief  which  he  struggles 
to  suppress :  you  should  have  painted  in 
this  attitude  majesty  and  despair.  You 
are  a  Greek,  and  Rubens  is  a  Belgian ; 
but  the  Belgian  bears  away  the  pahn. 
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On  a  Passage  in  Homer, 

A  Florentine,  a  man  of  letters,  of  clear 
understanding  and  cultivated  taste,  was 
one  day  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  library, 
together  with  on  Oxford  professor,  and  a 
S^tsman,  who  was  boasting  of  the  poem 
of  Fingal,  composed,  said  he,  in  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  v^ich  is  still  partly  that  of 
Lower  Brittany.  **  Ah !"  exclaimed  he, 
"how  fine  is  antiquity  I''  the  poem  of 
Fingai  has  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  down  to 
us,  without  any  alteration.  Such  po^er 
has  real  beauty  over  the  minds  of  men ! 
He  then  read  to  the  company  the  com- 
mencement of  Fingal :— 

'<  CuthuUm  sat  by  Tarn's  wall :  by  the 
tree  of  the  rustling  sound.  His  spear 
leaned  against  a  rock.  His  shield  lay  oi^ 
the  grass,  by  his  side.  Amid  his  thoughts 
of  mighty  Carbar,  a  hero  slain  by  the 
chief  in  war,  the  scout  of  ocean  comes, 
Monui,  the  son  of  Fithil ! 

"  Arise,''  says  the  youth,  '^  Cuthullin, 
arise !  I  see  the  ships  of  the  north  I  many, 
chief  of  men,  are  the  foe ;  many  the  heroes 
of  the  sea-bom  Swaran  I"  ''  Moran," 
replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever 
tremblest,  sou  of  Fithil !  thy  fears  have 
increased  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal,  king  of 
desarts,  with  aid  togreen  Erin  of  streams." 
'<  I  beheld  their  chief,"  says  Moran,  "  tall 
as  a  glittering  rock.  His  spear  is  a  blasted 
|.(ne.  His  shield  the  rising  moon  1  He 
sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on 
the  silent  hill  1"  &c. 

"  ITiat,"  said  die  Oxford  professor,  "  is 
the  true  style  of  Homer ;  but  what  pleases 
me  still  more  is,  that  I  find  in  it  the  sub- 
lime eloquence  of  the  Hebrews.  I  could 
&ncy  myself  to  be  reading  passages  such 
as  these  from  those  fine  canticles — 

"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel." 

"  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the 
ungodly." 

"  Then  the  earth  sliook  and  trembled  ; 
the  foundation  also  of  the  hills  moved  and 
were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth.  The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens ;  and 


the  Highest  gave  his  voice,  hailstones  and . 
coals  of  fire. ' 

*'  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for 
the  sun.  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  com- 
ing out  of  his  chamber." 

<'  Break  their  teeth  in  their  mouth,  O 
God ;  break  the  great  teeth  of  the  young 
lions,  O  Lord.  Let  them  pass  away,  as 
waters  that  run  continually :  when  he 
beudeth  his  bow  to  shoot  his  arrows,  let 
them  be  as  cut  in  pieces.  As  a  snail 
which  melteth,  let  every  one  of  them  pass 
away ;  like  the  untimely  birth  of  a  wo- 
man, that  they  may  not  see  the  sun.  Be- 
fore your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  he  shall 
take  them  away  as  in  a  whirlwind,  both 
living,  and  in  his  wrath." 

''  lliey  return  at  evening ;  they  make 
a  noise  like  a  dog.  But  thou,  O  Lord, 
shalt  laueh  at  them ;  thou  shalt  have  all 
the  heathen  derision.  Consume  them  in 
wrath ;  consume  them  that  they  may  not 
be." 

''  TTie  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Ba- 
shan,  a  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan. 
Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills?  The  Lord 
said,  I  will  bring  again  from  Bashan  I 
will  bring  up  my  people  again  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea :  That  thy  feet  may  be 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine  enemies, 
ancfthe  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same." 

"  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill 
it." 

"  O  my  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel ; 
as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.  As  the 
fire  bumeth  the  wood,  and  as  the  flame 
setteth  the  mountains  on  fire ;  so  perse- 
cute them  with  thy  tempest,  and  make 
them  afraid  with  thy  storm." 

"  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen ; 
he  shall  fill  the  places  with  dead  bodies ; 
he  shall  wound  the  heads  over  many 
countries." 

"  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and 
dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones,** 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Florentine,  having  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  verses  of  the  canti- 
cles recited  by  the  doctor,  as  well  as  to 
the  first  lines  of  Fingal  bellowed  forth  by 
the  Scotsman,  confi^sed  that  he  was  not 
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•greatly  moved  by  all  these  Eastern  figures,  ^  tal  choiger  before  which  the  proudest 
and  that  he  liked  the  noble  simplicity  of  I  coursers  of  Limousin  flee,  as  the  bleating 
Virgil's  style  much  better.  j  sheep  and  the  tender  lambs  crowd  into 

At  thoe  words  the  Scotsman  turned  ;  the  fold  at  the  sight  of  a  terrible  wolf 
pale  with  wradi,  the  Oxonian  shrugged  ^  issuing  from  the  forest  with  fiery  eyes, 
his  shoulders  vdth  pity,  but  Lord  Ches-  |  with  hair  erect,    and    foaming   mouth, 

theatening  the  flock  and  the  shepherd  with 
the  fury  of  his  murderous  jaws. 

*'  Martin,  the  fomed  protector  of  them 
who  dwell  in  firuitfiil  Touiaine,  Genevieve, 
the  mild  divinity  of  them  who  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  De- 
nis, who  boire  his  head  under  his  arm  in 
the  sight  of  man  and  of  immortals,  trem- 
bled as  they  saw  George  proudly  tmvers- 
ii^  the  vast  fields  of  air.  On  his  head 
was  a  golden  helmet,  glittering  with  dia- 
monds that  once  paved  the  squares  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  when  it  appeared 
to  mortals  during  forty  diurnal  revolu- 
tions of  the  great  Luminary  and  his  in- 
constant sister,  who  with  her  mild  ra- 
diance enlightens  the  darkness  of  night. 

''  In  his  hand  is  the  terrible  and  sa- 
cred lance  with  which,  in  the  first  days  ot 
the  world,  the  demi-god  Michael,  who 
executes  the  vengeance  of  the  Most  High, 
overthrew  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  The  most  beautlfiil  of 
the  plumaffe  of  the  angels  that  stand 
about  the  mrone,  plucked  firom  their  im- 
mortal backs,  waved  over  his  casque; 
and  around  it  hovered  Terror,  destroying 
War,  un]^itying  Revenge,  and  Death  the 
terminator  of  man*s  calamities.  U e  came 
like  a  comet  in  its  rapid  course,  darting 
through  the  orbits  of  the  wondering  pla- 
nets, and  leaving  far  behind  its  rays,  pale 
and  terrible,  announcing  to  weak  mortals 
the  fall  of  kings  and  nations. 
.  **  He  alightra  on  the  banks  of  the  Cha- 
rente,  and  the  sound  of  his  immortal 
arms  was  echoed  firom  the  spheres  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn.  Two  strides  brought 
him  to  the  spot  where  the  son  of  the  mag- 
nanimotts  Edward  waited  for  the  son  of 
the  intrepid  de  Valois,*'  &c. 

The  Florentine  continued  in  this  strain 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ibe 
words  fell  fit>m  his  lips,  as  Homer  says, 
more  thickly  and  ibondantly  than  the 


t«rfield  encouraged  the  Florentine  by  a 
smile  of  approbation. 

The  Florentine  becoming  warm,  and 
finding  himself  supported,  said  to  them, 
*'  Gentlemen,  noUung  is  more  easy  than 
to  do  violence  to  nature ;  nothing  m(»e 
difficult  than  to  imitate  her.  1  know 
something  of  those  whom  we  in  Italy  call 
improvi$atjri ;  and  I  could  speak  in  this 
Oriental  style  for  eight  hours  together, 
without  the  least  effort;  for  it  requires 
none  to  be  bombastic  in  negligent  verse, 
overloaded  with  epithets  almost  continu- 
ally repeated,  to  heap  combat  upon  com- 
bat, and  to  describe  chimeras.*' 

<<Whatl"  said  the  Professor,  ''vou 
make  an  epic  poem  impromptu  H  *^  Not 
a  rational  epic  poem  in  correct  verse,  like 
Virgil,"  replied  the  Italian, ''  but  a  poem 
in  which  1  would  abandon  myself  to  the 
current  of  my  ideas,  and  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  arrange  them.** 

^  I  defy  vou  to  do  it,'*  said  the  Soots- 
man  and  me  Oxford  graduate  at  once. 
<<  Well,*'  returned  the  Florentine,  '*  give 
me  a  subject."  Lord  Chesterfield  gave 
him  as  a  subject  the  Black  Prince,  the 
conqueror  of  Poictiers,  granting  peace 
after  the  victory. 

The  Italian  collected  himself,  and  thus 


Muse  of  Albion,  Genius  that  presid- 
est  over  heroes,  come  sing  with  me— not 
the  idle  rage  of  men  implacable  alike  to 
friends  and  foes — ^not  the  deeds  of  heroes 
whom  the  Gods  have  fiivoured  in  turn, 
without  any  reason  for  so  fiivouring  them 
—not  the  siege  of  a  town  which  is  not 
taken — ^nol  the  extravagant  exploits  of  the 
fabulous  Fingal,  but  the  real  victories  of 
a  hero  modest  as  bmve,  who  led  kings 
captive,  and  respected  his  vanquished 
enemies. 

^^Geom,  the  Man  of  England,  had 
descended  firom  on  high,  on  tlut  inunor- 
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SQOws  descend  in  winter :  but  his  words  ^  ships ;  he  seeks  Neptune,  finds  him,  con- 
were  not  cold ;  they  were  rather  like  the  \  jures  him  to  give  the  victoiy  to  the 
rapid  sporiu  escaping  fi^>m  the  furnace,  i  Greeks,  and  returns  with  a  rapid  f&^t  to 
when  the  Cyclops  foige  the  bolts  of  Jore  |  Lemnos.  1  know  of  nothing  so  mmble 
on  resounding  anril.  \  as  this  God  of  Sleep. 

His  two  antagonists  were  at  last  obliged  ^  **  In  ^ort,  if  in  an  q[>ic  poem  there 
to  silaice  him,  by  acknowledging  that  it ;;  most  be  amorous  matters,  I  own  that  I 
was  easier  than  they  had  thought  it  was  to  \  incomparably  prefer  the  assignations  of 
string  together  gigantic  images,  and  call  in  s  Alcina  with  lU^gero,  and  of  Armida  with 
the  aid  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  but  \  Rinaldo. 

they  maintained  that  to  unite  the  tender  I  *'  Come,  my  dear  Florentine,  read  me 
and  moving  with  the  sublime,  was  the  \  those  two  admirable  cantos  of  Ariosto  and 
perfection  of  the  art.  $  Tasso.*' 

"  For  example,*'  said  the  Oxonian,  |  The  Florentine  readily  obeyed,  and  his 
**  can  anything  DC  more  moral,  and  at  the  i  lordship  was  enchanted ;  during  which 
same  time  more  voluptuous,  than  to  see  \  time  the  Scotsman  re-perused  Fingal,  the 
Jupiter  reposing  with  nis  wife  on  Mount  5  Oxford  professoir  re-perused  Homer;  and 
Ida  V*  (  every  one  was  content. 

His  lordship  then  spoke — ^'  Gentle-  \  It  was  at  last  agreed,  that  happy  is  he 
men/*  said  he,  **  I  ask  your  pardon  for  |  who  is  sensible  to  the  merits  of  the  An- 
meddling  in  the  dispute.  Peniaps  to  the  \  cients  and  the  Modems,  appreciates  their 
Greeks  mere  was  somethinff  very  inter- 1  beauties,  knows  their  fiiults,  and  pardons 
eating  in  a  God's  lying  with  his  wife  upon  |  tiiem. 
a  mountain  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no- !;  ANECDOTES 

thing  in  it  very  refined  or  very  attractive.  J!  ^^  n^y^uu  i  r.  . 

I  will  agree  with  you  that  the  handkei^  I  If  Suetonius  could  be  confronted  with 
chirf,  which  commentators  and  imitators  \  the  valets-de-chambre  of  the  twelve 
have  been  pleased  to  call  ihe  girdle  ofl  Caesars,  think  you  that  they  would  in 
ycnviy  is  a  charming  figure ;  but  I  never  s  every  instance  corroborate  his  testimony  ? 
tmderstood  that  it  was  a  soporific,  nor  J  And  in  case  of  dispute,  who  would  not 
how  Juno  could  receive  the  caresses  of  <  back  the  valets-de-chambre  against  the 
tlie  Master  of  the  Gods  for  the  purpose  of  s  histojian? 

putting  him  to  sleep.  A  queer  God,  >  II  our  own  times,  how  many  books  are 
truly,  to  &11  asleep  so  soon  1  I  can  j  founded  on  nothing  more  than  the  talk  of 
swear  that,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  not  |  the  town  1— just  as  the  science  of  physics 
so  drowsy,  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  5  was  founded  on  chimeras  which  have  been 
be  noble,  pleasing,  interesting,  witty,  and  \  repeated  from  age  to  age  to  the  present 
decorous,  to  moke  Juno  say  to  Jupiter,  I  time. 

*  If  you  are  determined  to  embrace  me,  \  Those  who  take  the  trouble  of  noting 
let  us  go  to  your  apartment  in  heaven, ;  down  at  night  what  they  have  heard  in 
which  is  the  work  of  Vulcan,  and  thedoor  \  the  day,  should,  like  St.  Augustin,  write 
of  which  closes  so  well  that  none  of  the  J  a  book  of  retractations  at  the  end  of  the 

gods  can  enter.'  « year-  ,      ,        ,  ... 

*  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  \  !^me  one  related  to  the  grand-mnu- 
how  the  God  of  Sleep,  whom  Juno  prays  \  encier  L'Etoile,  that  Henry  IV.  hunting 
to  close  the  eyes  of  Jupiter,  can  be  so  S  near  Creteil,  went  alone  into 'an  inn, 
brisk  a  divinity.  He  arrives  in  a  moment  <  where  some  Parisian  lawyers  were  dining 
from  the  isles  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros ;—  «  in  an  uppier  room.  The  king,  without 
there  is  something  fine  in  coming  firom  I  making  himself  known,  sent  the  hostess 
two  islands  at  once  lie  then  mounts  a  |  to  ask  them  if  they  would  admit  him  at 
pine,  and  is  instantly  among  the  Greek  I  their  table,  or  sell  him  a  part  of  their 
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diimer.  They  sent  him  for  answer  that 
ibej  had  private  business  to  talk  of,  and 
W  but  a  short  dinner ;  they  therefore 
begged  that  the  stranger  would  excuse 
them 

Henry  called  his  guards,  and  had  the 
guests  outrageously  beaten,  to  teach  them*, 
says  L'Etoile,  to  show  more  courtesy  to 
gentlemen. 

Some  authors  of  the  present  day,  who 
bare  taken  upon  them  to  write  the  life  of 
Henry  VI.,  copy  this  anecdote  from 
L'Etoile  without  examination,  and,  which 
is  worse,  &il  not  to  praise  it  as  a  fine  ac- 
ti(m  in  Henry. 

The  thing  is,  however,  neither  true  nor 
likely;  and  were  it  true,  Henry  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  act  at  once  the 
most  ridiculous,  the  most  cowardly, 
the  most  tyrannical,  and  the  most  im- 
j)nident. 

First,  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  1502, 
Henry  IV.  whose  physiognomy  was  so 
remarkable,  and  who  showed  himself  to 
eveiy  body  with  so  much  affability,  was 
unknown  at  Creteil  near  Paris. 

Secondly,  L'Etoile,  far  from  veriMng 
bis  impertinent  story,  says  he  had  it  from 
a  man  who  had  it  from  M.  de  Vitri  ;  so 
that  it  b  nothing  more  than  an  idle  ru- 
mour. 

Thirdly,  it  would  have  been  very  cow- 
ardly, and  very  hateful,  to  inflict  a  shame- 
ful punishment  on  citizens,  assembled 
together  on  business,  who  certainly  com- 
mitted no  crime  in  refusing  to  share  their 
dinner  with  a  stranger  (and,  it  must  be 
allowed,  with  an  indiscreet  one)  who  could 
easily  fhid  something  to  eat  in  the  same 
boQse.  '"  * 

Fourthly,  this  action,  so  tyrannical,  so 
unworthy  not  only  of  a  king,  but  of  a 
man,  so  liable  to  punishment  by  the  laws 
of  every  country,  would  have  been  as 
imprudent  as  ridiculous  and  criminal ;  it 
would  have  drawn  upon  Henry  IV.  the 
execrations  of  the  whole  conunonality  of 
Paris,  whose  good  opinion  was  then  of  so 
much  importance  to  tiim. 

^iistory,  then,  should  not  have  been 
disfigured  by  so  stupid  a  story,  nor  shotdd 
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the  character  of  Henry  IV.  have  been 
dishonoured  by  so  impertinent  an  anec- 
dote. 

In  a  book,  entitled  Anecdotes  LitU^ 
raireSf  printed  by  Durand  in  1752,  at)ec 
privi^gCy  there  appears  the  following 
passage,  (vol.  3,  oage  183.)  "The 
Amours  of  Louis  XlV.  having  been  dra- 
matised in  England,  that  prince  wished  to 
have  those  of  King  William  performed  in 
France.  The  Abbe  Brueys  was  directed 
by  M.  de  Torcy  to  compose  the  piece; 
but  though  applauded,  it  was  never 
played,  for  the  subject  of  it  died  in  the 
mean  time." 

There  are  almost  as  many  absurd  lies 
as  there  are  words  in  these  few  lines,  llie 
Amours  of  Loub  XlV.  were  never  played 
on  the  London  stage.  Louis  XIV.  never 
lowered  himself  so  &r  as  to  order  a  &rce 
to  be  written  on  the  amours  of  King 
William.  King  William  never  had  a 
mistress ;  no  one  accused  him  of  weak- 
ness of  that  sort.  The  Marquis  de  Torcy 
never  spoke  to  the  Abb^  Brueys ;  he  was 
incapable  of  making  to  the  Abb^,  or  any 
one  else,  so  indiscreet  and  childish  a  pro- 
posal. The  Abb^  Brueys  never  wrote 
the  piece  in  question.  So  much  for  the 
fiuth  to  be  placed  in  anecdotes. 

The  same  book  says,  that  **  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  opera  of 
Isis,  that  he  ordered  a  decree  to  be  passed 
in  council,  by  which  men  of  rank  were 
permitted  to  sing  at  the  opera,  and  re- 
ceive a  salary  for  so  doing,  without  de- 
meaning themselves.  This  decree  was 
registered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.*' 

No  such  declaration  was  ever  rois- 
tered in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  is 
true  that  Lull!  obtained  in  1672,  long  be- 
fore the  op^  of  his  was  performed,  let- 
ters permitting  him  to  establish  his  opera, 
in  which  letters  he  got  it  inserted  that, 
"  ladies  and  gentlemen  might  sing  in  this 
theatre  without  degradation."  But  no 
declaration  was  ever  registered. 

Of  all  the  anas,  that  which  deserves  to 
stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  printed 
fiJsehood  is  the  SrgraUiana  :  it  was  com' 
piled  by  the  amanuensis  of  Segrais^  oni 
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of  his  domestics,  and  was  printed  long 
after  the  master's  death. 

The  Menogianoy  reyised  by  La  Mon- 
noye,  is  the  only  one  that  contains  any- 
thing instructive. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
in  om>  new  miscellanies  old  bon-mots  at- 
tributed to  our  contemporaries,  or  in- 
scriptions and  epigrams,  written  on  cer- 
tain princes,  applied  to  others. 

\^  are  told  in  the  Histoire  Pkiloto- 
phiqme  et  Politique  du  Cttmmerce  dans  let 
deux  Ittdes  (the  Philosophical  and  Politi- 
cal  History  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
two  Indies,)  that  the  Dutch  having  driven 
the  Portuguese  from  Malacca,  the  Dutch 
captain  asked  the  Portuguese  commander 
whenheshouldretom;  to  which  he  replied, 
when  your  gins  are  greater  than  ourt. 
This  answer  had  before  been  attributed  to 
an  Englishman  in  the  time  of  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  and  before  them  to  a 
Saracen  emir  in  Sicily ;  after  all,  it  is  the 
answer  rather  of  a  Capudiin  than  of  a  politi- 
cian ;  it  was  not  because  the  French  were 
greater  sinners  than  the  English,  that  the 
mtter  deprived  them  of  Canada. 

The  autfacMT  of  this  same  history  re- 
lates, in  a  serious  manner,  a  little  story 
invented  by  Steele,  and  inserted  in  the 
Spectator ;  and  would  make  it  pass  for 
one  of  the  real  causes  of  war  between  the 
English  and  the  savages.  The  tale  which 
Steele  oppoaes  to  the  much  pleasanter 
story  of  the  Widow  of  Ephesus,  is  as 
follows.  It  is  designed  to  prove  that  men 
are  not  more  constant  than  women  :  but, 
in  Petronius,  the  Ephesian  matron  exhi- 
bits only  an  amusing  and  pardonable 
weakness ;  while  the  merchant  Inkle,  in 
the  Spectator,  is  guilty  of  the  most  fn§^t- 
ful  ingratitude. 

This  yong  traveller  Inkle  is  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  by  the  Caribbees  on 
the  continent  of  America,  without  it  being 
said  at  what  place,  or  on  what  occasion. 
Yarico,  a  pretty  Caribbee,  saves  his  life, 
and  at  length  flies  with  him  to  Barba- 
does.  As  soon  as  they  arrive.  Inkle  goes 
and  sells  his  bene&ctress  in  the  slave- 
market.     Ung^teful  and  barbarous  man  ! 


says  Yarico,  wilt  thou  sell  me,  when  I 
am  with  child  by  thee?  With  child  1  re- 
plied the  English  merchant ;  so  much  the 
better,  I  shall  get  more  for  thee  1 

And  this  is  given  us  as  a  true  story, 
and  as  the  origin  of  a  long  war.  The 
speech  of  a  woman  of  Boston  to  her 
judges,  who  condemned  her  to  the  house 
of  correction,  for  the  fifth  time,  for  having 
brought  to  bed  a  fifth  child,  was  a  plea- 
santry of  the  illustrious  Franklin  ;  yet  it 
is  related  in  the  same  work  as  an  authen- 
tic occurrence.  How  many  tales  have 
embellished  and  disfigured  every  history  ? 

An  author,  who  has  thought  more  cor- 
rectly than  he  has  quoted,  asserts  that  the 
following  epitaph  was  made  for  Crom- 
well: 

Ci  git  It  tetnetov  (Tm  poavoir  tfdtime, 
ivMiM^j  HNi  denier  joor  nvoriic  <ln  eicwK. 

Doat  lis  TvitiM  n^riUicBC  nicai 

Qjie  I*  sceptre  acquit  per  ua  crime. 
Pur  qa«l  dettia  fairt-il,  par  qael  ^taBfe  Um 
Ou'i  toot  eeas  qai  wbc  alt  poor  porter  la  ooaroaoe 

Ce  toit  rUtarpetaar  oai  doeae 
Veaeatple  dee  f«taa  qaa  doit  avoir  na  Roi  t 

Here  iiei  tke  ■  aa  wIm  trod  oa  nebtfal  powerp 
Favoured  by  Heavea  to  bit  latnt  aonr; 
WrhoM  virtues  merited  a  aobler  fitte 
Tbaa  that  of  ruliag  criminally  great. 

What  voadioas  dettlav  ean  so  ordala. 
That  amuQg  sU  vhote  foitaae  it  to  relga» 
Tiie  utmrfwr  waif  to  hit  sceptre  briaas 
The  virtaes  vaiuiy  sought  ia  Imm/mlkimgt, 

These  verses  were  never  made  for 
Cromwell,  but  for  King  William.  They 
are  not  an  epitaph ;  but  were  vrritlen  un- 
der a  portrait  ot  that  monarch.  Instead 
of  Ci  git  (Here  lies),  it  was, 

r«|  fit!  le  dastractear  d'aa  peovoir  l^gitiaic. 
Smtk  »mi  the  mao  who  trod  oa  rigfatfui  power. 

No  one  in  France  was  ever  so  stupid 
as  to  say,  tliat  Cromwell  had  ever  set  an 
example  of  virtue.  It  is  granted  that  he 
had  valour  and  genius ;  but  the  title  of 
virtuous  was  not  his  due. 

A  thousand  stories — a  thousand  fiMsetise, 
have  been  tmvelling  about  the  world  for 
the  last  thirty  centuries.  Our  books  are 
stuffed  with  maxims  which  come  forth  as 
new,  but  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  in 
Athenaeus,  in  Seneca,  in  Plautus,  in  all 
the  ancients. 

These  are  only  mistakes,  as  innocent  us 
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Uiey  are  coimnon :  but  wilful  fiilsehoods 
—historical  lies,  which  attack  the  glory 
of  princes  and  the  reputation  of  private 
individuals^  are  serious  offences. 

Of  all  the  books  that  are  swelled  with 
fiilse  anecdotes,  that  in  which  the  most 
absurd  and  impudent  lies  are  crowded  to- 
gedier,  is  the  pretended  Memoires  de  Mu" 
dame  de  Maintenon,    The  foundation  of 
it  was  true :  the  author  had  several  of  that  \ 
lady's  letters,  which  had  been  communi-  i 
cated  to  him  by  a  person  of  consequence  i 
at  St.  Cyr;  but  this  small  quantity  of 
trutli  is  lost  in  a  romance  of  seven  vo- 
hmies. 

In  this  work,  the  author  shows  ns 
Louis  XIV.  supplanted  by  one  of  his 
valets-de-chambre.  It  supposes  letters 
from  Mdlle.  Mancini  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame Colonne)  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  one  of 
wliicli  he  makes  this  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  say  to  the  king — **  You  obey  a 
priest — ^you  are  tmwor&y  of  me  if  you 
submit  to  serve  another. — 1  love  you  as  I 
love  the  light  of  heaven,  but  I  love  your 
glory  still  better.''  Most  certainly  the 
author  had  not  the  orisinal  of  this  letter. 

''  Mdlle.  de  la  Valli^re,"  he  says,  in 
another  place, ''  had  thrown  herself  on  a 
sofii,  in  a  light  dishabille  her  thoughts 
employed  on  her  lover.  Often  did  the 
dawn  of  day  find  her  still  seated  in  a 
chair,  her  arm  resting  on  a  table,  htr  eve 
fixed,  her  soul  constantly  attached  to  the 
same  object,  in  ihv  extacy  of  love.  The 
kinff  alone  occupied  her  mind ;  perhaps 
at  that  moment  she  was  inwardly  com- 
plaining of  the  vigilance  of  the  spies  of 
nenriette,  or  the  severity  of  the  queen- 
mother.  A  slight  noise  aroused  her  from 
her  reverie— she  shrunk  back  with  sur- 
prise and  dread ; — Louis  was  at  her  feet 
— she  would  have  fled — he  stopped  her ; 
she  threatened — he  pacified ;  sne  wept — 
be  wiped  away  her  tears."  Such  a  de- 
seriptioii  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in 
one  Q^  our  most  insipid  novels. 

Dq  Haillan  asserts,  in  one  of  his  small 
works,  that  Charles  VIII.  was  not  the  son 
of  Louis  XI.  This  would  account  for 
Louis  having  neglected  his  education,  and 


always  kept  him  at  a  distance.  Charles 
Vlll.  did  not  resemble  Louis  XL, either 
in  body  or  in  mmd ;  but  dissimilarity  be- 
tween &thers  and  their  children  is  still 
less  a  proof  of  illegitimacy  than  resem- 
blance IS  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  That 
Louis  XL  liated  Charles  VlII.  brings  us 
to  no  conclusion;  so  bad  a  son  might 
well  be  a  bad  father.  Though  ten  Du 
Haillans  should  tell  me  that  Charles  VIII . 
sprung  from  some  other  than  Louis  XL, 
1  ought  not  to  believe  him  implicitly.  I 
think  a  prudent  reader  should  pronounce 
as  the  judges  do— Pa/er  est  it  quan  nup^ 
tut  demnutrant. 

Did  Charles  V.  intrigue  with  his  sister 
Maigaret,  who  governed  the  Low  Coun- 
tries  1  Was  it  by  her  that  he  had  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  intrepid  brother  of 
the  prudent  Philip  II.?  We  have  no 
more  proof  of  this  than  we  have  of  the 
secrets  of  Charlemagne's  bed,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  free  with  all  his  daughters. 
If  the  Holv  Scriptures  did  not  assure  me 
that  Lot's  daughters  had  children  by  their 
own  father,  and  Tamar  by  her  &ther-in- 
law,  I  should  hesitate  to  accuse  them  of 
it :  one  cannot  be  too  discreet. 

It  has  beoi  written  that  the  Duchess 
De  Montpeusier  bestowed  her  fitvours  om 
the  monk  Jacques  Clement,  in  order  to 
encourage  him  to  assassinate  his  sovereign. 
It  would  have  been  more  politic  to  have 
promised  them  than  to  have  given  them. 
But  a  fianatical  or  parricide  priest  is  not 
incited  in  this  way ;  heaven  is  held  out  to 
him,  and  not  a  woman.  His  prior  Bour- 
going  had  much  greater  power  in  deter- 
mining him  to  any  act,  than  the  greatest 
beautv  upon  earth.  When  he  killed  the 
king,  he  had  in  his  pocket  no  love-letters, 
but  the  stories  of  Judith  and  Ehud,  cjuite 
doK-eared  and  worn  out  with  thumbmg. 

Jean  Ch&tel  and  llavaillac  had  no  ac- 
complices ;  their  crime  was  that  of.  the 
age ;  their  only  accomplice  was  the  cry 
of  religion.  It  has  been  repeatedly  as^ 
serted,  that  Ravaillac  had  taken  a  ioumey 
to  Naples,  and  that  the  Jesuit  Alagona 
had,  in  Naples,  predicted  tne  death  of  tlie 
king.    The  Jesuits  never  were  prophets : 
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had  they  been  so,  they  would  have  fore-  >  Another  modem  historian  accuses  the 
told  their  own  destination ;  but,  on  the  I  Duke  of  Lerma  of  the  murder  of  Henry 
contrary,  they,  poor  men !  always  posi- 1  IV.  "  This,"  savshe,  "  is  the  best  esta- 
tively  aeclareid,  that  they  should  endure  >  blished  opinion/  This  opinion  is  evi- 
to  the  end  of  time.  We  should  never  ^  dently  the  worst  estabhshed.  It  has  never 
be  too  sure  of  anything.  I  been  heard  of  in  Spain ;  and  in  France, 

It  is  in  Tain  that  the  Jesuit  Daniel  tells  >  the  continuator  of  De  Thou  is  the  only 
me,  in  his  very  dry  and  very  defective  ^  one  who  has  given  any  credit  to  these 
History  of  France,  mat  Henry  IV.  was  a  I  vague  and  ridiculous  suspicions.  If  the 
Catholic  long  before  his  abjuration.  I  ^  Duke  of  Lerma,  prime  minister,  em- 
will  rather  believe  Henry  IV,  himself  than  i  ployed  Kavaillac,  he  payed  him  very  ill ; 
the  Jesuit  Daniel.  His  letter  to  La  Bt  lie  I  for  when  the  unfortunate  man  was  seized, 
GabrieUe — "  Oest  demain  que  je  fa'u  le  >  he  was  almost  without  money.  If  the 
taui  periUeuXf*  (To-morrow  I  take  the  I  Duke  of  Lerma  either  prompted  him  or 
fatal  leap,)  proves,  at  least,  that  something  I  caused  him  to  be  prompted  to  the  com- 
different  from  Cadiolicism  was  still  in  his  >  mission  of  the  act,  by  the  promise  of  a 
heart.  Had  his  great  soul  been  long  pe-  <  reward  proportioned  to  the  attempt,  Ra- 
netratedby  the  efficacy  of  grace,  he  would  |  vaillac  would  assuredly  have  named  both 
perhaps  have  said  to  his  mistress, "  These  >  him  and  his  emissaries,  if  only  to  revenge 
bishops  edify  me ;"  but  he  says,  Cet  gens  \  himself.  He  named  the  Jesuit  D'Aubigiiy, 
la  m*ennuientf  (These  people  tveary  me.)  s  to  whom  he  had  only  shown  a  knife — 
Are  these  the  words  of  a  good  catechu-  >  why,  then,  should  he  spare  the  Duke  of 
men  ?  >  Lerma  ?     It  is  very  strange  obstinacy  not 

This  great  man's  letters  to  Corisande|  to  believe  what  Ravaillac  himself  declared 
d'Andouin,  Countess  of  Grammont,  are  I  when  put  to  the  torture.  Is  a  great  Spa- 
not  a  matter  of  doubt ;  they  still  exist  in  I  nish  tamily  to  be  insulted  without  the 
the  (Miginals.    The  author  of  the  Essai  I  least  shadow  of  pioof  ? 

SUr  les   Masurs  et    l*  Esprit    des   NationsA  BtvoilajiMtenMteommeontcritl'biftaue. 

(Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Na-  >  (Yet  thus  is  history  written.)     The  Spu- 
mous,) gives  several  of  these  interesting  <  nish  nation  is  not  accustomed  to  resort  to 
letters,  in  which  there  are  the  following  s  shameful  crimes ;  and  the  Spanish  gran- 


pow  moi, — Let  precheurs  Romains  s  acting  so  basely.  If  Philip  II.  set  a  price 
prichent  tout-haut  qu^il  n**/  a  plus  qu*une  ]  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he 
mort  d  voir ;  ils  admonestent  tout  bon  I  had,  at  least,  the  pretext  of  punishing  a 
Catholique  de  prendre  exem pie, — £f  voua  >  rebellious  subject,  as  the  parliament  or 
Ues  de  cette  religion  I  Si  je  n*Hais  Hur-  \  Paris  had  when  they  set  nfly  thousand 
\iuenotjje  me  ferais  Turc,  (These  poi-  \  crowns  on  the  head  of  Admiral  Coligni, 
soners  are  all  l^apists.— I  have  discovered  I  and  afterwards  on  that  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
an  executioner  tor  myself. — The  Roman  )  rin.  These  political  proscriptions  partook 
preachers  exclaim  aloud,  that  there  is  only  <  of  the  horror  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  how 


one  more  death  to  be  looked  for ;  they 
admonish  all  good  Catholics  to  profit  by 
the  example  (of  the  poisoning  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.) — And  you  are  of  this 
religion  1  If  I  were  not  a  Hugonot,  I 
would  turn  Turk.)  It  is  difficult,  after 
seeing  these  testimonials  in  Henry  IV.'s 


can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Lerma  had  secret  communications  with  a 
poor  wretch  like  Ravaillac  ? 

The  same  author  says,  that  Marshal 
D'Ancre  and  his  wife  were  struck,  as  it 
were,  by  a  thunderbolt.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  one  was  struck  by  pistol-balls, 


own  hand,  to  become  firmly  persuaded  \  and  the  other  burned  as  a  witch.    An 
t'lat  he  was  a  Catholic  in  his  heart.  \  assassination  and  a  sentence  of  death 
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passed  on  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  France, 

an  attendant  on  the  queen,  as  a  reputed 

<«orceress,  do  very  little  honour  either  to 

the  chivalry  or  to  the  jurisprudence  of  that 

day.    But  I  know  not  why  the  historian 

tnakes  use  of  these  words : — ''  If  these 

two  wretches  were  not  accomplices  in  the 

king*s  death,  they  at  least  deserved  the 

most  rigorous  chastisement :  it  is  certain 

that,  even  during  the  king*s  life,  Concini 

and  his  wife  had  connections  with  Spain 

in  opposition  to  the  king's  designs/' 

Tnis  is  not  at  all  certain,  nor  is  it  even 
likely,  lliey  were  Florentines;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  and  feared  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  power  of  Spain  in 
Italy.  Concini  and  his  wife  had  no  in- 
fluence in  the  time  of  Henry  I V. ;  if  they 
intrigued  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  it 
could  only  be  through  the  aueen,  who 
must,  therefore,  have  betrayed  her  hus- 
band. Besides,  let  it  once  more  be  ob- 
served, that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  bring 
forward  such  accusations  without  proofs. 
What !  shall  a  writer  pronounce  a  de&- 
mation  from  his  garret,  which  the  most 
enlightened  judges  in  the  kingdom  would  j 
tremble  to  hear  in  a  court  of  justice  ? —  ! 
Why  are  a  marshal  of  France  and  his  ' 
wife,  one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  to  be 
called  two  wretches?  Does  Marshal 
D*Ancre,  who  raised  an  army  against  the 
rebels  at  his  own  expense,  merit  an  epi- 
thet suitable  only  to  llavaillac  or  Car- 
touche— CO  public  robbers,  or  public  ca- 
lumniators? 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  one  fanatic  is 
sufficient  for  the  commission  of  a  parri- 
cide, without  any  accomplice.  Damiens 
bad  none ;  he  repeated  four  times,  in  the 
course  of  his  interrogatory,  that  he  com- 
mitted his  crime  solely  through  a  principle 
of  religion.  Having  been  in  the  way  of 
knowing  the  convuUionuries^  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  twenty  of  them  capable 
of  any  act  equally  horrid,  so  excessive  has 
been  their  infatuation  Religion,  ill-un- 
derstood, is  a  fever,  which  the  smallest 
occurrence  raises  to  frenzy.  It  is  the 
property  of  fiuiaticism  to  heat  the  imagi- 


nation. When  a  few  sparks  fi-om  the  fire 
that  keeps  their  superstitious  heads  a- 
boiling,  fall  on  some  violent  and  wicked 
spirit — when  some  ignorant  and  furious 
man  thinks  he  is  imitating  Phineas,  Ehud, 
Judith,  and  other  such  personages,  he  has 
more  accomplices  than  he  is  aware  of. 
Many  incite  to  murder  without  knowing 
it.  Some  individuals  drop  a  few  indis- 
creet and  violent  words;  a  servant  re- 
peats them,  with  additions  and  embellish- 
ments ;  a  Chfttel,  a  llavaillac,  or  a  Da- 
miens  listens  to  them,  while  they  who 
pronounced  them  little  think  what  mis- 
chief they  have  done ;  they  are  involun- 
tary accomplices,  without  there  having 
been  either  plot  or  instigation.  In  short, 
he  knows  little  of  the  human  mind,  who 
does  not  know  that  &naticism  renders  the 
populace  capable  of  anything. 

The  author  of  the  Sikle  de  Louu  XI V. 
(Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth),  is  the  first 
who  has  spoken  of  the  Man  in  th  k  I  ron 
Mask,  in  any  authentic  history.  lie  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
which  is  the  astonishment  of  the  present 
age,  and  will  be  that  of  posteri^,  but 
which  is  only  too  true.  He  had  been  de- 
ceived respecting  the  time  of  the  death  ot 
this  unknown  and  singularly  unfortunate 
person,  who  was  interred,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  3rd  of  March,  1703,  and 
not  in  1704. 

He  was  first  confined  at  Pignerol,  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  the  Isles  of  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, and  afterwards  to  the  Bastille, 
always  under  the  care  of  the  same  man, 
that  St.  Marc,  who  saw  him  die.  Father 
Griffet,  a  Jesuit,  has  communicated  to  the 
public  the  journal  of  the  Bastille,  which 
certifies  the  dates.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  this  journal,  since  he  exer- 
cised the  delicate  office  of  confessor  to 
the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Bastille. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  is  an  enig- 
ma, which  each  one  attempts  to  solve. — 
Some  have  said  that  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort ;  but  the  Duko  of  Beaufort  was 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  defence  of 
Candia,  in  1669,  and   tne  Man  in  tlie 
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Iron  Mask  was  at  Pignerol  in  1662.  Be-  \  never  his  fiice.  As  for  his  age,  he  htm- 
sides,  how  should  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  l  self  told  the  apothecary  o^<he  Bastille^  a 
have  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  \  little  before  his  death,  that  he  believed  he 
army  7  how  could  he  have  been  trans-  l  was  about  sixty :  theapothecaiy's  son-in- 
ferred to  France  without  someone's  know-  s  law,  Marsolam,  surgeon  to  Marshal  De 
ing  something  about  it  ?  and  why  should  |  Richelieu,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of 
he  have  been  imprisoned  ?  and  why  I  Orleans  the  regent,  has  repeated  this  to 
masked  ?  ^  me  several  times.    To  conclude  ;  why 

Othershaveintagined  that  he  was  Count  >  was  an  Italian  name  given  to  Mm?  he 
Vermandois,  nature!  son  to  Louis  XIV.,  >  was  always  called  Marchiali,  The  writer 
who,  it  is  well  known,  died  of  the  small-  '  of  this  article,  perhaps,  knows  more  on 
pox  when  with  the  army  in  1683,  and  i  the  subject  than  Father  Griffet,  though  he 
was  buried  in  the  town  of  Arras.  |  will  not  say  more. 

It  has  since  been  supposed  that  the  |  It  is  true  that  Nicholas  Fouquet,  su- 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  publicly  >  perintendant  of  the  finances,  had  many 
beheaded  by  order  of  King  James  in  >  mends  in  his  disgrace,  and  thai  they  per- 
1685,  was  ue  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  i  severed  even  until  judgment  was  passed 
But  either  the  duke  must  have  come  to  ^  on  him.  It  is  true  that  the  chancellor, 
life  again,  and  afterwards  have  changed  }  who  presided  at  that  judgment,  treated 
the  order  of  time,  putting  the  year  1662  I  the  illustrious  captive  with  too  much  ri- 
fbr  the  year  1685 ;  or  King  James,  who  l  gour.  But  it  was  not  Michel  le  TeHier, 
never  pardoned  any  one,  and  therefore  |  as  stated  in  some  editions  of  the  SUcie  de 
merited  all  his  misfortunes,  must  haves  Louis  XIV,;  it  was  Pierre  Seguier.— 
pardoned  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  I  This  inadvertency,  of  having  placed  one 
put  to  death  in  his  stead  some  one  who  i  for  the  other,  is  a  fiiult  which  must  be 
perfectly  resembled  him.    In  the  latter  I  corrected. 

case,  a  person  must  have  been  found  kind  >  It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  one  knows 
enough  to  have  his  head  publicly  cut  off  i  where  tiiis  celebrated  minister  died ;  not 
to  save  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  all  £ng-  |  that  it  is  of  any  importance  to  know  it, 
land  must  have  been  deceived  in  the  per-  \  for  his  death,  not  havins  led  to  any  event 
son ;  then  King  James  must  have  begged  |  whatever,  is  like  all  other  indifferent  oc- 
of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  would  be  so  good  i  currences  ;  but  this  serves  to  iprove  how 
as  to  become  his  gaoler.  Louis  XIV.  s  completely  he  was  forgotten  towards  the 
having  granted  King  James  this  small  \  close  of  life — ^how  worthless  that  worldly 
fevour,  could  not  have  refused  to  show  I  consideration  is  which  is  so  anxiously 
the  same  regard  for  King  William  and  s  sought  for — ^and  how  happy  they  are  who 
Queen  Anne,  with  whom  he  was  at  war;  \  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  Uve  and 
but  would  have  been  careful  to  maintain  ^  die  unknown,  lliis  knowledge  is  &r 
the  dignity  of  gaoler,  with  which  Kii^  i  more  useful  than  that  of  dates. 
James  had  honoured  him,  to  the  end  of  \  .^.— 

the  chapter.  l     Father  Griffet  does  his  utmost  to  per- 

AU  tnese  illusions  bein?  dissipated,  it  |  suade  us  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  wrote  a 
remains  to  be  known  who  mis  constantly-  i  bad  book.  Well !  many  statesmen  have 
masked  prisoner  was,  at  what  age  he  died,  i  done  the  same.  But  it  is  very  fine  to  see 
and  under  what  name  he  was  buried.  It  s  him  strive  so  hard  to  prove  that,  accord* 
is  clear  that,  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  walk  Mng  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ^  our  allies, 
in  the  court  of  the  Bastille,  nor  to  see  his  <  the  Spaniards,"  so  happily  governed  b^  a 
physician,  except  in  a  mask,  it  was  for  i|  Bourbon,  **  are  tributary  to  hell,  jand 
fear  that  some  very  striking  resemblance  ';  make  the  Indies  tributary  to  hell !"— > 
would  be  discovered  in  his  natures.  He  <  Cardinal  Richelieu's  Political  Testa-* 
vru  permitted  to  show  his  tongue,  but  {  mbmt  is  not  that  of  a  polite  nuui. 
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1W  **  Fiance  had  more  good  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean  than  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.** — ^ThisTestament  exaggerates. 

That  **  to  keep  up  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sum!  men,  it  is  bat  to  raise  a  hundred 
thooaand/'  —  lliis  Testament  throws 
money  away. 

That ''  when  a  new  tax  is  impoaed,  the 

Ey  of  the  soldiers  is  increased.*' — Which 
s  never  been  done  either  in  France  or 
elsewhere. 

Thai  **  the  parliaments  and  the  other 
superior  coura  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
taiUe.^'^^Aa  infidlible  means  of  gaining 
their  hearts,  and  making  the  magistracy 
respectable. 

That  <<the  Noblesse  should  be  forced 
to  serve  and  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
cavahy.*' — The  better  to  preserve  their 
pnvileges. 

Hiat  **  Genoa  was  the  richest  city  in 
Italy.*'  •  Which  I  wish  it  were. 

Tnat  "  we  must  be  very  cAoffr.**— The 
tattttor  mifjtit  add,  like  certain  preachers, 
Do  what  1  toy,  not  what  I  do. 

Than  **  an  abbey  should  be  given  to 
the  holy  Chapel  at  Paris.'*— A  thinff  of 
great  importance  at  the  crisis  in  which 
Europe  tnen  stood. 

lluit  "  Pope  Benedict  XI.  gave  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  Cordeliers^  who  were 
piqued  on  the  subject  of  pover^,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  revenues  of  tne  order  of  St. 
Francis.  They  were  exasperated  against 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  war 
upon  him  by  their  writings."— More  im- 
portant still ;  and  more  Teamed  1-^-espe- 
cially  when  John  XXII.  is  taken  for 
Benedict  XI. ;  and  when,  in  a  PoUtkal 
Testament y  nothing  is  said  of  the  manner 
in  which  tiie  war  against  Spain  and  the 
Empire  was  to  be  conducted,  nor  of  the 
means  of  making  peace,  nor  of  present 
dangers,  nor  of  resources,  nor  of  alliances, 
nor  of  the  generals  and  ministers  who 
were  to  be  employed,  nor  even  of  the 
Oanphin,  whoae  education  was  of  soj 
mu<£  importance  to  the  State,  nor,  in 
shorty  of  any  one  object  of  the  ministry. 

I  coBient  with  all  my  heart,  since  it 
miist  be  90,  that  Cardnial  Richelieu's 


memory  shall  be  reproached  with  this  un- 
fortunate work,  foil  of  anachronisms,  ig- 
norance, ridiculous  calculations,  and 
acknowledged  folsities.  Let  people  strive 
as  hard  as  they  please  to  pereuade  them- 
selves that  the  greatest  mmister  was  the 
most  ignorant  and  tedious  as  well  as  the 
most  extravagant  of  writers ;  it  may  af- 
ford some  gratification  to  those  whq  de- 
test his  tyranny.  It  is  also  a  fact  worth 
preserving  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  this  despicable  work  was 
praised  for  more  than  thirty  years,  while 
It  was  believed  to  be  that  great  minister's ; 
and  quite  as  true,  that  the  pretended 
Testament  made  no  noise  in  the  world 
until  thirty  years  after  die  Cardinal's 
death ;  that  it  was  not  printed  until  forty- 
two  years  after  that  event ;  that  the  ori- 
nal  signed  by  him  has  never  been  seen ; 
that  the  book  is  very  bad ;  and  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Did  Count  de  Moret,  son  of  Henry 
IV.,  who  was  wounded  in  the  little  skir- 
mish at  Castelnaudari,  live  until  the  year 
1693  under  the  name  of  the  hermit  Jean 
Baptitte?  What  proof  have  we  that  this 
hennit  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV?*~ 
None. 

Did  Jeanne  d'Albret  de  Navarre,  mo- 
ther of  Heiiry  IV.  after  the  death  of  An- 
toine,  marry  a  ffentleman  named  Guvon, 
who  was  killed  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ?  Had  she  a  son  by  him, 
who  preached  at  Bourdeaux?  These 
focts  are  detailed  at  great  length  in  the 
Remarks  on  Bayle*s  Answers  to  the 
Questions  of  a  Provincial,  folio,  page 
689. 

Was  Margaret  of  Valois,  wife  to  Henry 
IV.,  brought  to  bed  of  two  children  se- 
cretly after  her  marriage  ? 

We  might  fill  volumes  with  inquiries 
like  these.  But  how  much  pains  should 
we  be  takiDff  to  discover  things  of  no  use 
to  mankind !  Let  us  rather  seek  cures 
for  the  scrofola,  the  gout,  the  stone,  the 
gravel,  and  a  thousand  other  chronic  or 
acute  diseases.  Let  us  seek  remedies  for 
the  distempers  of  the  mind,  no  less  terri- 
ble and  no  less  mortal ;  let  us  labour  to 
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brmg  the  arts  to  perfection,  and  to  lessen  ^  God  ?  He  was  at  most  unfigdthfol  only 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race ;  and  let  /  to  Athanasius  and  his  party,  at  a  time 
us  not  waste  our  time  over  the  onof ,  the  ^  when  the  world  was  divided  between  the 
anecdoiety  and  curious  sioria  of  our  day, ;  Athanasians  and  the  Eusebians.  But 
the  collections  of  pretended  bon-mots,  j  Theodoric  could  not  regard  him  as  a  man 
&c.  the  Letters  to  a  J'riendy  the  Anony- ;  un&ithful  to  God,  because  he  had  re- 
mout  leitert,  the  Reflecilont  on  the  new  l  jected  the  term  contubstantiaiy  after  ad- 
trageifyy  &c.  &c.  &c.  >  mitting  it  at  first.    To  cut  off  his  &your- 

I  reEid  in  a  book  lately  published,  that  >  ite's  head  for  such  a  reason  could  cer- 
Louis  XIV.  exempted  aU  new-married  ^  tainly  be  the  act  of  none  but  the  wickedest 
men  from  the  ^oi/^  for  five  years.  I  have  I  fool  and  most  barbarous  blockhead  that 
not  found  this  fact  in  any  collection  of;  ever  existed.  What  would  you  say  of 
edicts,  nor  in  any  memoir  of  that  time.      5  Louis  X I V.  if  he  had  beheaded  the  Duke 

I  read  in  the  same  book  that  the  King  i  de  la  Force  because  the  Duke  de  la 
of  Prussia  has  fifty  livres  given  to  every  ^  Force  had  quitted  Calvinism  for  the  reii- 
girl  with  child.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  i  gion  of  Louis  XIV  ? 
better  way  of  laying  out  money,  nor  of  ^  I  have  just  opened  a  History  of  Hoi- 
encouraging  propagation:  but  I  do  not  5  land,  in  which  I  find  that,  in  1672, 
believe  that  this  royal  munificence  is  true ;  i  Marshal  De  Luxembourg  hvangued  his 
at  least  I  have  never  witnessed  it.  s  troops  in  the  following  manner — "  Go, 

An  anecdote  of  greater  antiquity  lias  >  my  children,  plunder,  rob,  kill,  ravish  ; 
just  £Edlen  under  my  eye,  and  appears  to  I  and  if  there  be  anything  more  abomina- 
me  to  be  a  very  strange  one.  it  is  said  s  ble,  fail  not  to  do  it,  that  I  may  find  I 
in  a  Chronological  History  of  Italy,  that  >  have  not  been  mistaken  in  selecting  you 
the  great  Arian,  Theodoric,  he  who  is  re- 1  as  the  bravest  of  men.*' 
presented  to  have  been  so  wise,  had,  \  This  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  ha- 
amongst  his  ministers,  a  Catholic,  for^nngue.  It  is  as  true  as  those  given  us  by 
whom  he  had  a  great  hking,  and  who  j  Livy,  but  it  is  not  in  his  style.  To  com- 
proved  worthy  of  all  his  confidence.  >  plete  the  dishonour  of  typography,  this 
This  minister  thought  he  should  rise  still  |  nne  piece  is  inserted  in  several  new  die- 
higher  in  his  master's  favour  by  embrac-  ^  tionariea,  which  are  no  other  than  impos- 
ing Arianism ;  but  Theodoric  had  him  im-  ^  tures  in  alphabetical  order, 
mediately  beheaded,  saying,  //'  a  man  U>  It  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  Abrige 
vot  faithful  to  God,  how  can  he  be  faiths  ?  Chronologique  de  VHixtoire  de  France 
fid  to  me,  Moho  am  but  a  man  f    llie  com-  ^  (Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  His- 

Jiiler  remarks,  that  this  trait  does  great  >  tory  of  France)  to  suppose  that  Louis 
onour  to  Theodoric*s  manner  of' thinking  IxiV.,  after  the  peace  of   Utrecht,  for 
with  respect  to  religion  !  \  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  English, 

I  pic^ue  myself  on  thinking,  in  matters  \  after  nine  years  of  misfortune,  and  after 
of  religion,  better  than  Ostrogoth,  Theo-  ^  the  many  great  victories  which  the  Eng- 
doric,  the  assassin  of  Symmachus  and  \  lish  had  gained,  said  to  the  Engli^  am- 
Boetius  ;  because  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  |  bassador, ''  I  have  always  been  master  at 
and  he  was  an  Arian.  But  1  declare  this  \  home,  and  sometimes  abroad ;  do  not  re- 
king  worthy  of  being  confined  as  a  mad-  >  mind  me  of  it.''  This  speech  would 
man,  if  he  were  so  atrociously  besotted.  \  have  been  very  ill-timed,  very  fidse  as  it 
^Vhat !  he  immediately  cut  off  his  minis-  \  regarded  the  English,  and  would  have 
ter^s  head,  because  that  minister  had  at  \  exposed  the  king  to  a  most  galling  reply, 
last  come  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  \  The  author  himself  confessed  to  me. 
How  was  a  worshipp>er  of  God,  who  ^  that  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  pre- 
passed  from  the  opinion  of  Athanasius  to  ^  sent  at  all  the  Earl  of  Stair's  audiences, 
that  of  Alius  and  Eusebius,  unfiuthful  to  \  had  always  given  the  lie  to  this  afkecdole. 
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It  ifly  assoredl^y  neither  true  nor  likely,  ?  tenant  of  police  went  to  take  this  mad- 
aDd  has  remained  in  the  later  editions  of  ||  man,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He 
this  hook  only  because  it  was  put  in  the  <  found  a  man  maldi^  reverences  in  a  waj 
first.  This  error,  however,  does  not  at  all  I  different  from  the  French,  speaking  in 
disparage  this  very  useful  work,  in  which  \  singing  tone,  and  looking  quite  aston- 
all  the  fpeai  events,  arranged  in  the  most  \  ished.  He  expressed  great  pity  for  his 
convenient  order,  are  perfectly  authenti-  i  derangement,  ordered  his  hands  to  be 
Gated.  i  tied  behind  him,  and  sent  him  to  Charen- 

All  these  little  tales,  designed  to  em-  I  ton,  where,  like  the  Abb^  Desfontaines, 
beUidi  history,  do  but  dishonour  it ;  and  ^  he  was  flogged  twice  arweek.  The  Chi- 
unfortunately,  almost  all  ancient  histories  ^  nese  did  not  at  all  understand  this  me- 
are  little  else  than  tales.  Mallebranche  >  thod  of  receiving  strangers ;  he  had 
was  right,  ¥^en,  speaking  on  this  sul^ect,  |  passed  only  two  or  three  days  in  Paris, 
he  said,  **  I  think  no  more  of  History  |  and  had  found  the  manners  of  the  French 
than  I  do  of  the  news  of  my  perish/'  ^  very  odd.  He  Uved  two  years  on  bread 
I  and  water,  amongst  madmen  and  keepers ; 

In  1723,  Father  Fouquet,  a  Jesuit,  I  and  believed  that  the  French  nation  con- 
retumed  to  France  from  China,  where  he  s  sisted  of  these  two  species,  the  one  part 
had  passed  twenty-five  years  Religious  >  dancing  while  the  other  flogged  them, 
disputes  had  embroiled  him  with  bis  |  At  length,  when  two  years  liad  elapsed, 
brethren ;  he  had  carried  with  him  to  <  the  ministry  changed,  and  a  new  lieute- 
China  a  gospel  different  from  theirs,  and  \  nant  of  pohce  was  appointed.  This  ma- 
Aow  brought  back  to  France  memorials  i  gistrate  commenced  his  administration  by 
against  them.  Two  Chinese  literati  made  <!  visiting  the  prisons.  He  also  saw  the 
the  voyage  along  with  him ;  one  of  them  ;!  lunatics  at  Charenton.  After  conversing 
^'^        "'  "'       "'  ''*     with  them,  he  asked  if  there  were  no  other 


died  on  the  way,  the  other  came  with 

Father  Foaquet  to  Paris.  This  Jesuit  was  \  persons  for  him  to  see  ?  He  was  told  that 
to  take  the  Chinese  to  Rome  secretly,  as  $  there  was  one  more  unfortunate  man,  but 
a  witness  of  the  conduct  of  the  good  i  that  he  spoke  a  language  which  nobody 
fiithers  in  China,  and  in  the  mean  time  s  understood.  A  Jesuit,  who  accompanied 
Fonquet  and  his  companion  lodged  at  I  the  magistrate,  said  it  was  the  peculiarity 
the  house  of  the  Professed,  Rue  St.  An-  |  of  this  man's  madness,  that  he  never  eave 
toine.  ^  an  answer  in  French ;  nothing  would  be 

The  reverend  &thers  received  advice  of  >  got  from  him,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
their  reverend  brother's  intentions.  Fou-  i  better  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  calling 
anet  was  no  less  quickly  informed  of  the  I  him.  The  minister  insisted.  The  unfor- 
oesigns  of  the  reverend  fathers ;  he  lost  \  tunate  man  was  brought,  and  threw  him- 
noc  a  moment,  but  set  off  post  the  same  <  self  at  his  feet.  The  lieutenant  sent  for 
night  for  Rome.  The  reverend  fiuhers  $  the  kill's  interpreters,  who  spoke  to  him 
had  interest  enough  to  get  him  pursued  ;  S  in  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English ; 
bat  the  Chinese  only  was  taken.  This  ?  but  ne  constantly  said  KarUon^  Kantouy 
poor  fellow  did  not  understand  a  word  of  |  and  nothing  else.  The  Jesuit  assured 
French.  The  good  fiithers  went  to  Car- 1  them  he  was  possessed.  The  magistrate, 
dinal  Dubois,  who  at  that  time  needed  \  having  at  some  time  heard  it  said  that 
their  support;  and  told  him  that  they  {there  was  a  province  in  China  called  Xan- 
had  amongst  them  a  young  man  who  had  \  ion^  thought  this  man  mif^ht  perhaps  have 


gone  mad,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
confine.  The  Cardinal  immediately 
granted  a  letire-de-cachety  than  which 
there  is  sometimes  nothing  which  a  min- 
iiler  is  more  ready  to  grant.    The  lieu- 


come  firom  thence.  An  interpreter  to  the 
foreign  missions  was  sent  for,  who  could 
murder  Chinese.  All  was  discovered. 
The  magistrate  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
i  the  Jesuit  what  to  say.    I1ie  Duke  d« 
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Bourbon  was  then  prime  minister;  the 
circumstance  having  been  related  to  him, 
he  ordered  money  and  clothes  to  be  given 
to  the  Chinese,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
own  country,  whence  it  is  not  thought 
that  many  literati  will  come  and  see  us  in 
future.  It  would  have  been  more  politic 
to  have  kept  this  man  and  treatea  him 
well,  than  to  have  sent  him  to  give  his 
countrymen  the  very  worst  opinion  of  the 
French. 


About  thirty  years  ago,  the  French 
Jesuits  sent  secret  missionaries  to  China, 
who  enticed  a  child  from  his  parents  in 
Canton,  and  brought  him  to  Paris,  where 
they  educated  him  in  their  convent  of  La 
Rue  St.  Antoine.  This  boy  became  a 
Jesuit  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen ;  after  which 
be  remained  ten  years  in  France.  He 
knows  both  French  and  Chinese  perfectly, 
and  is  very  learned.  M.  fiertin,  comp- 
troller-general, and  afterwards  secretary 
of  state,  sent  him  back  to  China  in  1763, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
calls  himself  Ko,  and  signs  himself,  Kiu, 
JetuU. 

In  1772,  there  were  fourteen  Jesuits  in 
Pekin,  amongst  whom  was  brother  Ko, 
who  still  lives  in  their  house.  The  Em- 
peror Kien-Long  has  kept  these  monks  of 
Europe  about  him  in  quality  of  painters, 
engravers,  watch-makers,  and  mechanics, 
with  an  expres^  prohibition  fix>m  ever  dis- 
puting on  religion,  or  causing  the  least 
trouble  in  the  empire. 

The  Jesuit  Ko  has  sent  manuscripts  of 
his  own  composition  from  Pekin  to  Paris, 
entitled,  Memoirt  relatwe  to  the  History, 
Arliy  and  Scimcet  of  the  Chinete,  by  the 
Mittianaries  at  Pekin.  This  book  is 
printed,  and  is  now  selling  at  Paris  by 
Nyon  the  bookseller.  The  author  attacks 
all  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  He  calls 
a  prince  of  the  Tartar  race,  whom  the  Je- 
suits had  seduced,  and  the  late  Emperor 
Yong-Chin  had  banished,  an  illustrious 
martyr  to  Jesan  Christ.  This  Ko  boasts 
of  makii^  many  neophytes,  who  are  ardent 
spirits,  capable  of  troubling  China  even 
more  than  ihe  Jesuits  formerly  troubled 


Japan.  It  is  said,  that  a  Russian  noble- 
man— indisnantat  this  iesuitical  insolence, 
which  reaches  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
earth,  even  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Order — ^has  resolved  to  find  some  means 
of  sending,  to  the  President  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Rites  at  Pekin,  an  extract  in 
Chinese  from  these  Memoirs,  which  may 
serve  to  make  the  aforesaid  Ko,  and  the 
Jesuits  who  labour  with  him,  better 
known. 

ANGELS. 

SECTION    I. 

Angels  of  the  Indians,  Persians^  S^, 

The  author  of  the  article  Angel  in  the 
Encyclopedia,  says  that  all  religions  have 
admitted  the  existence  of  angels,  although 
it  is  not  demonstrated  by  natural  reason. 

We  have  no  reason  but  natural  reason. 
What  is  supernatural  is  above  reason.  If 
I  mistake  not, it  should  h&yeheen^ several 
religions  (and  not  all)  have  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  angels.  That  of  Numa, 
that  of  Sabaism,  that  of  the  Druids,  that 
of  the  Scythians,  and  that  of  the  PhcBni- 
cians  and  ancient  Egyptians,  did  not  ad- 
mit their  existence. 

We  understand  by  this  word,  ministers 
of  God,  deputies,  beings  of  a  middle 
order  between  God  and  man,  sent  to  make 
known  to  us  his  orders. 

At  the  present  time,  in  1772,  the  Brah- 
mins boast  of  having  possessed  in  writing, 
for  just  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years,  their  first  sacred  law, 
entitled  the  Shastah,  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  their  second  law,  called  Veidam, 
signifjring  the  word  of  God.  The  Shastah 
contains  five  chapters :  the  first,  of  God 
and  his  attributes;  the  second,  of  the 
creation  of  the  angels ;  the  third,  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels;  the  fourth,  of  their 
punishment ;  the  fifth,  of  their  pardon  and 
the  creation  of  man. 

it  is  good,  in  the  fint  place,  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  this  book  speaks  of 
God. 

First  Chapter  of  the  Skoiiak. 
God  is  one :  he  has  created  all :  it  isa 
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infect  sphere,  without  beginnii^  or  end. 
uod  conducts  the  whole  creation  bj  a 
general  proWdencey  resulting  from  a  de- 
termined principle.  Thou  wait  not  seek 
to'discoTer  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Eternal,  nor  by  what  laws  he  governs : 
sach  an  undertaking  would  be  rain  and 
criminal.  It  is  enough  for  thee  to  con- 
template day  and  night,  in  his  works,  his 
wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  goodness. 

After  paying  to  this  opening  of  the 
Sfaastah  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  is 
due  to  it,  let  us  pass  to  the  creation  of  the 
angels. 

Second  Chapter  of  the  Shattah, 

The  Eternal,  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  existence,  resolved,  in 
the  fiilness  of  time,  to  communicate  his 
fflory  and  his  essence  to  beings  capable  of 
feehngand  partaking  his  beatitude  aawell 
as  of  contributing  to  his  glory.  The 
Eternal  willed  it,  and  they  were.  He 
formed  them  pertly  of  his  own  essence, 
capable  of  perfection  or  imperfecti<»i,  ac- 
cording to  dieir  will. 

The  Eternal  first  created  Brahma, 
Vtifaua,  and  Siva,  then  Mozazor,  and  all 
the  multitude  of  the  angels.  The  Eternal 
^ve  the  pre-eminence  to  Brahma,  Vishna, 
and  Siva.  Brahma  was  the  prince  of  the 
angelic  army ;  Vishna  and  Siva  were  his 
coadjutors.  The  Eternal  divided  the  an* 
gelic  army  into  several  bands,  and. gave 
to  each  a  chief.  They  adored  the  Eternal, 
ranged  around  his  throne,  each  in  the  de- 
gree assigned  him.  There  was  harmony 
in  heaven.  Mozazor,  chief  of  the  first 
band|  led  the  canticle  of  praise  and  ador- 
ation to  the  Creator,  and  the  song  of  obe- 
dience to  Brahma,  his  first  creature ;  and 
the  Eternal  rejoiced  in  his  new  creation. 

Chapter  II L— The  FaU  of  a  Part  of 
the  Angels, 

From  the  creation  of  the  celestial  army, 
joy  and  harmony  surrounded  the  throne 
or  the  Eternal  for  a  thousand  years  mul- 
tiplied by  a  thousand ;  and  would  have 
lasted  until  the  end  of  time,  had  not  envy 
teittd  Mozazor  and  other  princes  of  the 


angelic  bands,  amongst  whom  was  Raa- 
bon,  the  next  in  dignity  to  Mozazor. 
Forgetful  of  the  blessing  of  their  creation, 
and  of  their  duty,  they  rejected  the  power 
of  perfection,  and  exercised  the  power  of 
imperfection.  They  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Eternal ;  they  disobeyed  him ;  they 
refused  to  submit  to  God's  lieutenant  and 
his  coadjutors  Vishna  and  Siva,  saying, 
We  will  govern !  and,  without  fearing  the 
power  and  the  anger  of  their  Creator,  dis- 
seminated their  seditious  principles  in  the 
celestial  army.  They  seduced  the  angels, 
and  persuaded  a  great  multitude  of  them 
to  rebel ;  and  they  forsook  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal ;  and  sorrow  came  upon  the 
fiuthful  angelic  spirits ;  and,  for  Uie  first 
time,  grief  was  known  in  heaven. 

Chapter  IV, — Punishment  of  the  Guilttf 

Angels, 

The  Eternal,  whose  omniscience,  pre- 
science, and  influence  extend  over  all 
things,  except  the  action  of  the  beings 
whom  he  has  created  free,  beheld  with 
grief  and  anger  the  defection  of  Mozazor, 
Kaabon,  and  the  otlier  chiefs  of  the  angels. 

Merciful  in  his  wrath,  he  sent  Brahma, 
Vishna,  and  Siva,  to  reproach  them  with 
their  crime,  and  bring  tnem  back  to  their 
duty ;  but,  confirmed  in  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, they  persisted  in  their  revolt. 
The  Eternal  then  commanded  Siva  to 
march  against  them,  armed  with  almighty 
power,  and  hurl  them  down  from  the  hic^n 
place  to  the  place  of  darkness,  into  the 
Ondera,  there  to  be  pimished  for  a  thou- 
sand years  multiplied  by  a  thousand. 

Abstract  of  the  Fifth  Chapter, 

At  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  Brah- 
ma, Vishna,  and  Siva,  implored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Eternal  in  &vour  of  the 
delinquents.  The  Eternal  vouchsafed  to 
deliver  them  from  the  prison  of  the  Ondera, 
and  place  them  in  a  state  of  probation 
during  a  great  number  of  solar  revolu- 
tions. There  were  other  rebellions  against 
God,  during  this  time  of  penitence. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  periods  that  God 
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created  the  earth ;  where  the  penitent  an- 
gels underwent  aeTeral  metempsychoses, 
one  of  the  last  of  which  was  meir  trans- 
formation into  cows.  Hence  it  was  that 
cows  became  sacred  in  India.  Lastly^ 
they  were  metamorphosed  into  men.  So 
that  the  Indian  system  of  angels  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  Jesuit  Bougeant,  who 
asserts,  that  the  bodies  of  beasts  are  inha- 
bited by  sinful  aneels.  What  the  Brah- 
mins had  inyented  seriously,  Bougeant, 
more  than  four  thousand  years  after,  ima- 
gined in  jest — ^if,  indeed,  this  pleasantry 
of  his  was  not  a  remnant  of  superstition, 
combined  with  the  spirit  of  system-making, 
as  is  often  the  case. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  angels  among 
the  ancient  Brahmms,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  about  fifhr  centuries,  they  still 
continue  to  teach.  Neither  our  merchants 
who  have  traded  to  India,  nor  our  mis- 
sionaries, have  ever  been  informed  of  it ; 
for  the  Brahmins,  having  never  been  edi- 
fied 4)y  their  science  or  their  manners, 
have  not  communicated  to  them  their  se- 
crets. It  was  left  for  an  Englishman, 
named  Holwell,  to  reside  for  thurty  years 
at  Benares,  on  the  Ganges,  an  ancient 
school  of  the  Brahmins,  to  learn  the  an- 
cient sacred  Sanscrit  tongue,  in  order  at 
length  to  enrich  our  £urope  with  this 
singular  knowledge;  just  as  Mr.  Sale 
lived  a  long  time  in  Arabia,  to  give  us  a 
fiiithful  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  in- 
formation relative  to  ancient  Sabaism, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Mus- 
sulman religion ;  and  as  Dr.  Hyde  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years  his  researches  into 
everything  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Magi. 

Jngelt  of  the  Peniam. 

The  Persians  had  thirty-one  angels.^ 
The  iirst  of  all,  who  is  served  by  four  other 
angels,  is  named  Bahaman ;  he  has  the 
inspection  of  all  animals  except  man,  over 
whom  God  has  reserved  to  hmiself  an  im- 
mediate jurisdiction. 

God  presides  over  the  day  on  which  the 
sun  enters  the  Ram ;  and  this  day  is  a 
Sabbath,  which  proves  that  the  feast  of  the 


Sabbath  was  observed  among  the  Persian* 
in  the  most  ancient  times. 

Tlie  second  angel  presides  over  the 
seventh  day,  and  is  called  Debadur, 

Hie  third  is  Kur,  which  probably  was 
afterwards  converted  into  Cyrta,  He  is 
the  angel  of  the  sun. 

Hie  fourth  is  called  Mah,  and  presides 
over  the  moon. 

Thus  each  anael  has  his  province.  Il 
was  among  the  Persians  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  guardian  angel  and  the  evil  angel 
was  first  adopted.  It  is  beliered  that 
I  Raphael  was  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
Persian  empire. 

Angdt  of  the  Hebrews, 

The  Hebrews  knew  nothing  of  the  fid! 
of  the  angels,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  secret  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Brahmins  must  have  reached 
them  at  that  time;  for  it  was  then  that 
the  book  attributed  to  Enoch,  relative  to 
the  sinful  angels  driven  from  heaven,  was 
fabricated. 

Enoch  must  hare  been  a  very  ancient 
vmter ;  since,  aoooniing  to  the  Jews,  he 
lived  in  the  seventh  Beneration  before  the 
Deluge :  but  as  Seth,  still  mote  ancient 
than  he,  had  left  books  to  the  Hebrews, 
they  n^ght  boast  of  having  some  from 
Enoch  also.  According  to  them,  Enoch 
vrrote  as  follows  :— 

"  It  happened,  after  the  sons  of  men 
had  multiphed  in  tfiose  days,  that  daughters 
were  bom  to  them,  elegant  and  beautiful. 

^^And  when  the  angels,  the  sons  of 
heaven,  beheld  them,  they  became  ena- 
moured of  them,  saying  to  each  other. 
Come,  let  us  select  for  ourselves  wives 
from  the  progeny  of  men,  and  let  us  beget 
children* 

''Then  their  leader  Samyaza  said  to 
them,  I  fear  that  you  may  periiaps  be  in- 
dispc»ed  to  the  pofermance  of  this  enter- 
prise; 

**  And  that  I  alone  shall  suffer  for  so 
grievous  a  crime. 

''  But  they  answered  him  and  said.  We 
all  swear ; 

''  And  bind  ourselves  by  mutual  exe 
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cnrtionSy  that  we  will  not  change  our  in- 
tention,  but  execute  our  projected  under- 
takiiur. 

'*  Then  they  swore  all  together,  and  all 
boond  Uiemselves  by  mutual  execrations 
Their  whole  number  was  two  hundred, 
who  descended  upon  Ardis,  which  is  the 
top  of  Mount  Armon. 

**  Ihai  mountain,  therefore,  was  called 
Armon,  because  they  had  sworn  upon  it. 


God,  or  of  their  defeat,  or  of  their  fidl  into 
hell,  or  of  their  hatred  to  mankind. 

Nearly  all  the  commentators  on  the  Old 
Testament  unanimously  say,  that  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  knew 
not  the  name  of  any  angel.  The  one  that 
appeared  to  Manoah,  fiuher  of  Sampson, 
would  not  tell  his  name. 

When  the  three  angels  appeared  to 
Abraham,  and  he  had  a  whole  calf  dressed 


and  bound  themselves  by  mutual  execra-  j  to  regale  them,  they  did  not  tell  him  their 

tions.  j  names.    One  of  them  said,  **  I  will  come 

**  These  are  the  names  of  their  chiefe  m  to  see  thee  next  year,  if  God  grant  me 


Samyaa,  who  was  their  leader — Uraka- 
barameel,  Akabeel,  Tamiel,  RamueI,Da- 
nel,  Azkeel,  Sarakuyal,  Asael,  Armers, 
Batraal,  Anane,  Zavebe,  Samsaveel,  £r- 
tael,  Turel,  Yomyael,  Arazyal.  These 
were  the  prefects  of  the  two  hundred 
angels,  ana  the  remainder  were  all  with 
them. 

<'  Then  they  took  wives,  each  choosing 
for  himself;  whom  they  began  to  ap- 
proach, and  with  whom  they  cohabitea ; 
teaching  them  sorcery,  incantations^  and 
the  dividing  of  roots  and  trees. 


life;   and  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a 


son. 


'^  And  the  women,  conceiving,  brought  <  his  hide,  and  found  in  it  a  child,  which 


forth  eiants; 

"  Whose  stature  was  each  three  hun- 
dred cubits,*'  &c. 

The  author  of  this  fragment  writes  in 
the  style  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  pri- 
mitive  ages.  He  has  the  same  simplicity. 
He  does  not  fail  to  name  the  persons,  nor 
does  he  forget  the  dates ;  here  are  no  re- 
flections, no  maxims.  It  is  the  ancient 
Oriental  manner. 

It  is  evident  that  this  story  is  founded 
on  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis : — **  Hiere 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days , 
and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bure  children  to  mem,  the  same|be- 
came  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown."  Genesis  and  the  book 
of  Enoch  perfectly  agree  respecting  the 
coupling  ot  the  angels  with  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  theraceof  giants  which  sprung 
from  this  union ;  but  neither  this  Enoch, 
nor  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
speaks  of  the  war  of  the  angels  against 


Calmet  discovers  agreataffinity  between 
this  story  and  the  fiible  which  Ovid  relates 
in  his  Fasti,  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury,  who,  havmg  supped  with  old 
Hyreus,  and  finding  that  he  was  afBicted 
with  impotence,  mined  upon  the  skin  of  a 
calf  which  he  had  served  up  to  them,  and 
ordered  him  to  bury  this  hide  watered 
vrith  celestial  urine  m  the  ground,  and 
leave  it  there  for  nine  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  uncovered 


was  named  Orion,  and  is  now  in  tlie  hea- 
vens. Calmet  moreover  says,  that  the 
wOTds  which  the  angels  used  to  Abraham 
may  be  rendered  thus : — A  child  shall  be 
bom  of  your  calf. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  angels  did  not 
tell  Abraham  their  names ;  diey  did  not 
even  tell  them  to  Moses  ;  and  we  find  the 
name  of  Raphael  only  in  Tobit,  at  the 
time  of  the  Captivity.  The  other  names 
of  angels  are  evidently  taken  from  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  Persians.  Raphael, 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  &c.,  are  Persian  or  Baby- 
lonian. The  name  oC  Israel  itself  is 
Chaldean  ;  as  the  learned  Jew  Philo  ex- 
pressly says,  in  the  account  of  his  depu- 
tation to  Caligula. 

We  shall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been 
elsewhere  said  of  angels. 

Whether  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ad- 
mitted the  Existence  of  Angels, 

They  had  gods  and  demi-gods  enow 
to  dispense  with  all  otlier  subaltern  beings. 
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Mercury  executed  the  commissions  of 
Jupiter,  and  Iris  those  of  Juno  ;  never- 
thcuess,  they  admitted  genii  and  demons. 
The  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  was  yer- 
sified  by  Hesiod,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  Homer.  In  his  poem  of  The  Worht 
and  Days,  he  thus  explains  it : — 

Wbm  Oods  alike  sad  mortab  rote  to  b{rtb» 

A  golden  rac«  the  imniditaU  formed  on  rartb 

or  menj'langvaged  men;  they  lived  of  old. 

When  Saturn  rewaed  ia  beaven— an  age  of  gold. 

Like  Ooda  ibey  iTred,  witb  calm  notroaWed  miod, 

Free  from  tbe  toil  and  ansniab  of  onr  kind. 

Nor  aad  decrenid  age  approaching  nigh. 

Their  limba  miaabaprd  with  awoln  deforniity* 

Stranger*  to  ill,  they  Natnre*!  bananet  prored* 

Rich  in  earth's  frnita,  and  of  the  bleat  beloved : 

They  sank  to  death,  as  opiate  alnmbet  stole 

Soft  o'er  tbe  sente,  and  whelmed  tbe  willing  soaU 

Theirs  was  ea<^  good :  the gtain-eiaberant  aoil 

Poured  the  tM  harvest,  nnoompelled  bv  toil  i 

The  virtnons  many  dwelt  in  common,  blest. 

And  all  nnen vying  shared  what  all  in  peace  poas^ssi  d. 

Vheo  on  this  race  tbe  verdant  earth  bad  lain. 

By  Jove's  high  will  they  rose  n  Genii  train: 

Bartb-vranderi'-gdssmons,  they  tbeir  charge  began, 

Ihe  ministers  <m  good  and  guards  of  man: 

Vrfled  with  a  mantle  of  acnal  night , 

O'er  earth's  wide  space  tbey  wing  tbeir  hovering  flight; 

Dispense  tbe  fertile  treasores  of  tne  ground, 

Ann  bend  their  all-observant  glance  aro*'ndi 

1\>  mark  the  deed  nmust,  tbe  inst  approve, 

Tbeir  kingly  ofloe^  delegate  from  iove. 

ELTON'S  Trmulmtim. 

The  farther  we  search  into  antiquity, 
the  more  we  see  how  modem  nations 
have  by  turns  explored  these  now  almost 
abandoned  mines.  The  Greeks,  who  so 
long  passed  for  inventors,  imitated  Egypt, 
which  had  copied  from  the  Chaldeans, 
who  owed  almost  every  thing  to  the  In- 
dians. The  doctrine  of  the  guardian  an- 
gels, so  well  sung  by  Hesiod,  was  after- 
wards sophisticated  in  the  schools:  it 
was  all  that  they  were  capable  ot  doing. 
Every  man  has  his  eood  and  his  evil 
genius,  as  each  one  nad  his  particular 
star— 

Eek  geniM  aatale  conei  qnl  tenpemt  aatraa. 

Socrates,  we  know,  had  his  eood  an- 
gel; but  his  bad  angel  must  have  go> 
vemed  him.  No  angel  but  an  evil  one 
could  prompt  a  philosopher  to  run  from 
house  to  house,  to  tell  people,  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  that  father  and  mother, 
preceptor  and  pupil,  were  all  ignorant 
and  imbecile.  A  guardian  angel  in  that 
event  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  save  his 
prot^  from  the  hemlock. 

We  are  acquainted  only  with  the  wU 


angel  of  Marcus  Brutus,  which  ap|i«8l«d 
to  him  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

SECTION  II. 

The  doctrine  of  Angels  b  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  It  preceded  that  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  This  is  not 
surprising:  philosophy  is  necessary  to 
the  belief  that  the  soul  of  mortal  man  is 
immortal;  but  imagination  and^  weakness 
are  sufficient  for  the  invention  of  beings 
superior  to  ourselves,  protecting  or  per- 
secuting us.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  any  notion  of 
these  celestial  beings,  clothed  with  an 
ethereal  body,  and  administering  to  the 
orders  of  a  God.  The  ancient  Babylo- 
nians were  the  first  who  admitted  this  the- 
ology. The  Hebrew  books  employ  the 
angels  from  the  first  book  of  Genesis 
downwards :  but  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
not  written  before  the  Chaldeans  had  be- 
come a  powerful  nation :  nor  was  it  until 
the  captivity  of  Babylon  that  tbe  Jews 
learned  the  names  of  Gabriel,  haphael, 
Michael,  Uriel,  &c.  which  were  i  iven  to 
the  angels,  llie  Jewish  and  C  hristian 
religions  being  founded  on  the  &11  of 
Adam,  and  this  fall  being  founded  on  the 
temptation  by  the  evil  angel,  the  devil,  it 
is  very  singular  that  not  a  word  is  said  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  the  existence  of  the 
bad  angels,  still  less  of  their  punishment 
and  abode  in  hell. 

The  reason  of  this  omission  is  evident : 
the  evil  angels  were  unknown  to  the 
Jews  until  the  Babylonian  captirity ;  then 
it  is  that  Asmodeus  begins  to  be  talked 
of,  whom  Raphael  went  to  bind  in  Upper 
Egypt;  there  it  is  that  the  Jews  first 
hear  of  Satan.  This  word  Satan  was 
Chaldean ;  and  the  book  of  Job,  an  in- 
habitant of  Chaldea,  is  the  first  that  makes 
mention  of  him. 

The  ancient  Persians  said  that  Satan 
was  an  ansel  or  genius  who  had  made 
war  upon  the  Diva  and  the  Peris,  that 
is,  the  Fairest  of  the  East. 

Thus,  according  to  the  ordinary  nilet 
of  probability,  those  who  are  Ruided  by 
reason  alone  might  be  permitted  to  thinl^ 
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that,  from,  this  theology,  the  Jews  and 
Christians  al  length  took  the  idea  that  the 
evil  angels  had  been  diiyen  out  of  hearen, 
and  that  their  prince  had  tempted  £ye  in  ' 
the  form  of  a  ^pent.  [ 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Isaiah,  in  | 
his  fourteenth  cnapter,  had  this  allegory  s 
in  view  when  he  said :  Quomodo  occidUti  j 
de  atlo,  Luetfer,  qui  mane  orkbaris? —  \ 
**  How  hast  thou  fidlen  from  Ueayen,  O  \ 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  V*  j 

It  was  this  same  Latin  Terse,  tnm»-  j 
lated  from  Isaiah,  which  procured  for  the  j 
Deril  the  name  of  Lucifer,    It  was  for-  i 
gotten  that  Lucifer  signifies  that  which 
sheds  light.    The  woids  of  Isaiah,  too, 
have  received  a   little  attention :   he  is 
speaking  of  the  dethroned  king  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
he  says  to  him :     How  luut  thou  fidlen 
from  heaven,  thou  brilliant  star  ? 

It  does  not  at  all  appear  that  Isaiah 
sought,  by  this  stroke  of  rhetoric,  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  the  angels  precipi- 
tated into  hell.  It  was  scarcely  before 
the  time  of  the  primitive  Christian  church 
that  the  fothers  and  the  rabbis  exerted 
themselves  to  encourage  this  doctrine,  in 
Ofder  to  save  the  incredibility  of  the  story 
of  a  serpent  which  seduced  the  mother  of 
men,  and  which,  condemned  for  diis  bad 
action  to  crawl  on  its  belly,  has  ever  since 
been  an  enemy  to  man,  who  is  alvrays 
striving  to  crush  it,  while  it  is  always  en- 
deavouring to  bite  him.  There  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  more  of  sublimity  in  ce- 
lestial substances  precipitated  into  Uie 
abyss,  and  issuing  fiom  it  to  persecute 
mankind. 

It  cannot  be  prored  by  any  reasoning 
that  these  celestial  and  infernal  powers 
exist ;  neither  can  it  be  proved  that  they 
do  not  exist.  There  is  certainly  no  con- 
tradiction in  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  beneficent  and  malignant  substances 
which  are  neither  of  the  nature  of  God 
nor  of  the  nature  of  man  :  but  a  thing,  to 
be  believed,  must  be  more  Uian  possible. 
The  angels  who,  according  to  the  Ba 
bylonians  and  the  Jews,  presided^over 
nations,  were  precisely  what  the  gods  of 


Hom^r  were — celestial  beings,  subordi- 
nate to  a  supreme  being.  The  imagina- 
tion which  produced  the  one,  probably 
produced  the  other.  The  number  of  the 
inferior  gods  increased  with  the  religion  of 
Homer.  Among  the  Christians,  the  num- 
ber of  the  angels  was  augmented  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  writers  known  by  the  names  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Gregory  I. 
fixed  the  number  of  angels  in  nine  choirs, 
forming  three  hierarchies  ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  the  Seraphim,-  Cherubim,  and 
Thrones ;  the  second  of  the  Denomina- 
tions, Virtues  and  Powers  ;  and  the  third 
of  the  Principalities,  Archangels,  and, 
lastly,  the  Angels,  who  give  their  deno- 
mination to  all  the  rest.  It  is  hardly  al- 
lowable for  any  one  but  a  pope,  thus  to 
settle  the  different  ranks  in  heaven. 

SECTIOM    III. 

Angel,  in  Greek,  envoy ^  The  reader 
will  hardly  be  the  wiser  for  being  told 
that  the  Persians  had  their  perisy  the  He- 
brews their  malakim,  and  the  Greeks  their 
demonoi. 

But  it  is  perhaps  better  worth  knowing, 
that  one  of  me  firjt  of  man's  ideas  has  al- 
ways been,  to  place  intermediate  beings 
between  fhe  Divinity  and  himself;  such 
were  those  demons,  those  genii,  invented 
in  the  ages  of  antiquity.  Man  always 
made  the  Gods  after  his  own  image; 
princes  were  seen  to  communicate  their 
orders  by  messengers ;  therefore,  the  Di- 
vinity had  also  his  couriers.  Mercury, 
Iris,  were  couriers  or  messengers. 

The  Jews,  the  only  people  under  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Divinity  himself,  did  not  at 
first  give  names  to  the  angels  whom  God 
vouchsafed  to  send  them ;  they  borrowed 
the  names  given  them  by  the  Chaldeans 
when  the  Jewish  nation  was  captive  in 
Babylon ;  Michael  and  Gabriel  are  named 
for  the  finttime  bv  Daniel,  a  slave  among 
those  people.  fhe  Jew  Tobit,  who 
lived  at  Nineveh,  knew  the  angel  Raphael, 
who  travelled  with  his  son  to  assist  him 
in  recovering  the  money  due  to  him  from 
the  Jew  Gabael. 
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In  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  in  Le-  ^  Ere,  and  damned  mankind.  Jesus  came 
Titicus  and  Deuteronomy,  not  the  least  I  to  redeem  mankind,  and  to  triumph  over 
mention  is  made  of  the  existence  of  the  ^  the  devil,  who  tempts  us  still.  Yet  this 
ang^els — much  less  of  the  worship  of  ^  fundamental  tradition  is  to  be  found  no- 
them.  Neither  did  the  Sadduceesbeueye^  where  but  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
in  the  angels.  .<  Enoch ;  and  there  it  is  in  a  form  quite 

But  in  the  histories  of  the  Jews,  they  ^  different  from  that  of  the  received  tradi- 
are  much  spoken  of.    The  angels  were  ^  tion. 

corporeal ;  tney  had  winss  at  their  backs,  >  St.  Augustin,  in  his  109th  letter,  does 
as  tne  Gentiles  feigned  that  Mercury  had  I  not  hesitate  to  give  slender  and  agile  bo- 
at his  heels  ;  sometimes  they  concealed  I  dies  to  the  go^  and  bad  angels.  Pope 
their  wings  under  their  clothing.  How '  Gregory  I.  has  reduced  to  nine  choirs-^ 
could  they  be  without  bodies,  smce  they  to  nine  hierarchies  or  orders,  the  ten 
all  ate  and  drank,  and  the  inhabitants  of  <  choirs  of  angels  acknowledged  by  the 
Sodom  wanted  to  commit  the  sin  of  pe-  5  Jews. 

derasty  with  the  angels  who  went  to  Lot's  <  The  Jews  had  in  their  temple  two  che- 
house  ?  I  rubs,  each  with  two  heads — tne  one  that 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  accord-  5  of  an  ox,  the  other  that  of  an  ea^^e,  with 
ing  to  Ben  Maimon,  admits  ten  degrees,  I  six  wings.  We  paint  them  now  -in  the 
ten  orders  of  angels : — 1 .  The  chaiot  i  form  of  a  flying  liead,  with  two  small 
ecodeth,  pure,  holy.  2.  The  (faming  \  wings  below  the  ears.  We  paint  the  an- 
swift.  3.  The  oralim,  strong.  4.  The  \  gels  and  archangels  in  the  form  of  young 
chataudim,  flames.-  5.  The  terapkim^  \  men,  with  two  vrings  at  the  back.  As  for 
sparks.  6.  The  malakim^  angels,  mes-  \  the  thrones  and  dominations,  no  one  has 
sengers,  deputies.  7.  The  elohim,  gods  s  yet  thought  of  painting  them, 
or  judges.  8.  The  ben  elohim^  sons  of^  St.  Ttiomas,  at  question  cviii.  article  2, 
the  J^ds.  9.  The  cherubim,  images.  \  says,  that  the  Thrones  are  as  near  to  God 
10.  Tlie  ychim,  animated.  <  as  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim,  be- 

The  story  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  is  i  cause  it  is  upon  them  that  God  sits.  Scot 
not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses.  >  has  counted  a  thousand  million  of  angels. 
The  first  testimony  respecting  it  is  that  of  ^  Hie  ancient  mythology  of  the  good  and 
Isaiah,  who,  apostrophising  the  King  of  ^  bad  genii,  having  passed  from  the  East  to 
Babylon,  exclaims,  **  Where  is  now  the  >  Greece  and  Rome,  we  consecrated  this 
exactor  of  tributes  ?  The  pines  and  the  c  opinion,  for  admitting  for  each  individual 
cedars  rejoice  in  his  fall^    How  hast  thou  i  a  good  and  an  evil  ansel,  of  whom  one 

assists  him  and  the  omer  torments  him, 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  \  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  these  good  and  bad 


fidlen  from  heaven,  O  Hellel,  star  of  the 
morning  V  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  word  Hellel  has  been  rendered 
by  the  Latin  word  Lucifer ;  that  after- 
wards, in  an  allegorical  sense,  the  name 
of  Lucifer  was  given  to  the  prince  of  the 
angels,  who  mt^e  war  in  neaven ;  and 
that,  at  last,  this  word,  signifying  Pho9- 
phorus  and  Aurora,  has  become  the  name 
of  the  devil. 

Hie  Christian  religion  is  founded  on 
the  Fall  of  the  Angels.  Those  who  re- 
volted were  precipitated  from  the  spheres 
which  they  inhabited  into  hell,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  and  became  devils.    \ 


angels  are  continually  passing  from  one  to 
another,  or  are  relieved  by  others.  On 
this  point,  consult  St.  Thomas's  Dream. 
It  is  not  known  precisely  where  the  an- 
geb  dwell — ^whether  in  the  air,  in  the  void, 
or  in  the  planets.    It  has  not  been  God*s 

Sleasure  that  we  should  be  infonned  of 
leir  abode. 

ANNALS. 

How  many  nations  have  long  existed, 
and  still  exist,  vrithout  annals.    There 


devil,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  tempted  s  were  none  in  all  America,  that  is,  in  one 
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half  of  our  globe,  excepting  those  of  { tiquity,  are  the  Indian^  the  Chmese,  and 

Mexico  and  Peru,  which  are  not  very  an-  j  the  Hebrew. 

dent.     Besides,  knotted  cords  are  a  sort  |      We  cannot  give  the  name  of  annals  to 


of  books  which  cannot  enter  into  very 
minute  details.  Three-fourths  of  Africa 
never  had  annals;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  most  learned  nations,  —  in 
those  which  have  even  used  and  abused 
the  art  of  writine  the  most,  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  individuals  may  be  re- 
garded as  not  knowing  anything  that  hap- 
pened there  fiurther  back  than  four  gene- 
rations, and  as  almost  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  their  great-grand&thers.  Such 
is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  villages,  very  few  fiunilies 
holding  titles  of  their  possessions.  When 
a  litigation  arises  respecting  the  limits  of 
a  field  or  a  meadow,  tne  judges  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  old  men ; 
and  possession  constitutes  the  title.  Some 
great  events  are  transmitted  from  iather  to 
ion,  and  are  entirely  altered  in  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  have  no 
other  annals. 

Look  at  all  the  villages  of  our  Europe, 
so  polished,  so  enlightened,  so  full  of  im- 
mense libraries,  and  which  now  seems  to 
sroan  under  the  enormous  mass  of  books. 
In  each  village,  two  men  at  most,  oa  an 
average,  can  read  and  write.  Society 
loses  nothing  ip  consequence.  All  works 
are  performed — buildmg,  planting,  sow- 
ing, reaping,  as  they  were  m  the  remotest 
times.  The  labourer  has  not  even  leisure 
to  regret  that  he  has  not  been  taught  to 
oootume  some  hoius  of  the  day  in  read- 
ing. This  proves  that  mankind  had  no 
need  of  historical  monuments,  to  cultivate 
the  arts  really  necessary  to  life. 

It  is  astonishing,  not  that  so  many 
tribes  of  people  are  without  annals,  but 
that  three  or  four  nations  have  preserved 
them  fbrfrve  thousand  years  or  there- 
abouts, through  so  many  violent  revolu- 
tions which  the  earth  has  undergone. 
Not  a  line  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian, Chaldean,  or  Persian  annals,  nor  of 
hoae  of  the  Latins  and  Etruscans.  The 
nly  annals  than  can  boast  of  a  little  an- 
11 


vague  and  rude    fragments  of  history 
wiSiout  date,  order,  or  connection.  Ihey 
are  riddles  proposed  by  antiquity  to  pos- 
terity, who  understand  nothing  at  all  of 
them. 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  Sanchonia- 
thon,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b^re  the 
time  of  Moses,  composed  annals.  He 
probably  limited  his  researches  to  cosmo- 
Kony,  as  Hesiod  afterwards  did  in  Greece. 
We  advance  this  latter  opinion  only  as  a 
doubt ;  for  we  write  only  to  be  informed, 
and  not  to  teach. 

But  what  deserves  the  greatest  attention 
is,  that  Sanchoniathon  quotes  the  books 
of  the  Eeyptian  Thoth,  who,  he  tells  us, 
lived  eight  hundred  years  before  him. 
Now  Sanchoniathan  probably  wrote  in 
the  age  in  which  we  place  Joseph's  ad- 
venture in  Egypt. 

We  commonly  place  the  epoch  of  the 
promotion  of  the  Jew  Joseph  to  the 
prime-ministry  of  Egypt  at  the  year  of 
the  creation  2,800. 

If,  then,  the  books  of  Thoth  were 
written  eight  hundred  years  before,  they 
were  written  in  the  year  1500  of  the  cre- 
ation. Therefore,  their  date  was  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  years  before  the  Deluge. 
They  must,  then,  have  been  engraven  on 
stone,  and  preserved  in  the  universal  in- 
undation. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  Sanchonia- 
thon does  not  speak  of  the  Deluge,  and 
that  no  Egyptian  writer  has  ever  been 

2 noted  who  aoes  speak  of  it.     But  these 
Lfficulties  vanishes  before  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  have  no  intention  here  to  plunge 
into  the  chaos  which  eighty  writers  have 
sought  to  clear  up,  by  inventing  different 
chronologies :  we  always  keep  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

We  only  ask,  whether  in  the  time  of 
Thoth,  they  wrote  in  hierogl3rphics,  or  in 
alphabetical  characters  ? — 

Whether  stone  and  brick  had  yet  been 
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laid  aside  for  yellum,  or  any  other  mate* 
rial?— 

Whether  Hiotli  wrote  annals,  or  only  a 
cosmogony  ?-— 

Whether  there  were  some  pyramids  al- 
ready built  in  the  time  of  Thoth  ? — 

whether  Lawer  Egypt  was  already  in- 
habited ?— . 

Whether  canals  had  been  constructed 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ? — 

Whether  the  Chaldeans  had  abready 
taught  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
whether  the  Chaldeans  had  recerired  them 
from  the  Brahmins?— 

There  are  persons  who  have  resolved 
all  these  questions;  whidi  onoe  occa- 
sioned a  man  of  sense  and  wit  to  say  of  a 
grave  doctor,  **  That  man  must  be  veiy 
ignorant,  for  he  answers  every  question 
that  is  asked  him." 

ANNATS. 

The  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  an- 
nats  is  uncertain ;  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  exaction  of  themb  a  usurpation — an 
extortionary  custom.  Whatever  is  not 
founded  on  an  authentic  law,  is  an  abuse. 
Every  abuse  ought  to  be  reformed,  unless 
the  reform  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
abuse  itself.  Usurpation  begins  by  small 
and  successive  encroachments;  equity 
and  the  public  interest  at  length  exdaim 
and  protest :  then  comes  policy,  which 
does  Its  best  to  reconcile  usurpation  with 
equity,  and  the  abuse  remains. 

In  several  dioceses,  the  bishops,  chap- 
ters, and  arch-deacons,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  popes,  imposed  annate  upon  the 
cures.    In  Normandy,  this  exaction  is  , 
called  droit  de  dkport.    Policy  having  no  \ 
'interest  in  maintaining  this  pillage,  it  was  \ 
abolished  in  several  places ;  it  still  exists  > 
in  others ;  so  true  is  it  that  money  is  the  | 
first  object  of  worship !  j 

In  1409,  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  Pope ' 
Alexander  V.  expressly  renounced  annats ; 
Charles  VII.  condemned  them  by  an 

ict  of  April,  1418;    the  council  of 

sle  declared  that  th^  came  under  the 
roination  of  simony ;  and  tiie  Prag- 


matic Sanction   abolished  them  again. 
(      Francis  I.  by  a  private  treaty  which  he 
^  made  with  Leo  X.  and  which  was  not  in- 
<  serted  in  the  concordat,  allowed  the  pope 
\  to  raise  this  tribute,  which  produced  him 
I  annually,  during  that  prince's  reign,  a 
f  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  that  day,  ac- 
\  cording  to  the  calculation  then  made  by 
s  Jacques  Capelle,  advocate-general  to  the 
s  parliament  of  Paris. 
\     Ttie  parliament,  the  universities,  the 
^  clergy,  tne  whole  nation,  protested  against 
this  exaction;    and   Henry  II.  yidding 
at  length  to  the  cries  of  his  people,  re- 
newed the  law  of  Charles  vll.  by  an 
edict  of  the  3d  of  September,  1551. 

Hie  payi^  of  annats  was  asain  for- 
bidden oy  Qiarles  IX.  at  the. States  of 
Orleans,  in  1560 : — ^*  By  the  advice  of 
our  council,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Holy  Councils,  the  ancient 
ordinances  of  the  kings  our  predecessors, 
and  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  parlia- 
ment we  ordcar  that  all  conveying  of  gold 
and  silver  out  of  our  kingdom,  and  pay- 
ing of  money  under  the  name  of  annats, 
vacant  or  otherwise,  shall  cease,  on  pain 
of  a  four-fold  penalty  on  the  offaiders." 

Th\a  law,  promulgated  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  nation,  must  have  seemed 
irrevocable;  but,  two  years  afterwards, 
the  same  prince,  subdued  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  at  that  time  powerful,  re-estalv 
lished  what  the  whole  nation  and  himself 
had  abrogated. 

Henry,  IV.  who  feared  no  danger,  but 
feared  Home,  confirmed  the  annats  by  an 
edict  of  the  22d  of  Januaxy,  1596. 

Three  celebrated  jurisconsults,  Du- 
moulin,  Lannoy,  and  Duaren,  have 
written  strongly  against  annats,  which 
thev  call  a  real  simontfy  If,  in  default  of 
their  payment,  the  pope  refuses  his  bulls. 
Duaren  advises  the  Gallican  church  to 
imitate  that  of  Spain,  which,  in  the 
twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  charged  the 
archbishop  of  that  city,  on  the  pope*s  re- 
fusal, to  provide  for  the  prelates  appointed 
by  the  king. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  maxims  ot 
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French  law,  consecrated  by  article  four- 
teen of  oiur  liberties,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  has  no  power  orer  the  temporah- 
ties  of  benefices,  but  enjoys  the  revenues 
of  annats  only  by  the  king's  permission. 
Bot  ought  there  not  to  be  a  term  to  this 
permission?  What  avails  our  enlighten- 
ment, if  we  are  always  to  retain  our 
dmses? 

The  amount  of  the  sums  which  have 
been  and  still  are  paid  to  the  pope,  is 
truly  frightful.  Tne  attorney-general, 
Jean  de  St.  Komain,  has  remark^  that, 
in  the  time  of  Pius  11.  twenty-two  bish- 
opricks  having  become  vacant  in  France 
in  the  space  of  three  years,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  to  Rome  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns  ;  that  sixty-one 
abbeys  having  also  become  vacant,  the 
like  sum  bad  been  paid  to  the  court  of 
Rome ;  that,  about  tne  same  time,  there 
had  been  paid  to  this  court  for  provisions 
for  the  priorships,  deaneries,  and  other 
inferior  dignities,  a  thousand  crowns; 
that  for  each  curate  there  was  at  least  a 
gr6ce  expectaiivey  which  was  sold  for 
twenty-five  crowns ;  besides  an  infinite 
nomber  of  dispensations,  amounting  to 
two  millions  of  crowns.  St.  Romain 
lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  Judge, 
then,  what  these  sums  would  now  amount 
to.  Judge  how  much  other  states  have 
given.  Judge  whether  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, in  the  time  of  LucuUu8,drew 
more  gold  and  silver  from  the  nations 
conquered  by  its  sword,  than  the  popes, 
d»e  mthers  of  those  same  nations,  have 
drawn  firom  them  by  their  pens. 

Sapposmg  that  St.  Romain's  calcula^ 
tkm  is  too  high  by  half,  which  is  very  un- 
likely, does  tbere  not  still  remain  a  sum 
suificientiy  considerable  to  entitle  us  to 
call  t  he  apostolical  chamber  to  an  ac- 
count, and  demand  restitution,  »«eeing 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all^  apostolical  in 
such  an  amount  of  money  1 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 

Thet  are  said  to  have  been  a  small 
•ect  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  they  were 
mther  the  sect  of  every  people  that  had 


painters  and  sculptors.  As  soon  as  they 
could  draw  a  little  or  shape  a  figure,  they 
made  an  image  of  the  Divinity. 

If  the  Egyptians  consecrated  cats  and 
gnats,  they  also  sculptured  Isis  and 
Osiris .  Bel  was  «anred  at  Babylon,  Her- 
cules at  Tyre,  Brahma  at  India. 

The  Mussulmans  did  not  paint  God  as 
a  man.  The  Guebres  had  no  image  of 
the  Great  Being.  The  Sabean  Arabs  did 
not  give  the  human  figure  to  the  stars. 
The  Jews  did  not  give  it  to  God  in  Uieir 
temple.  None  of  these  nations  cultivated 
the  art  of  design ;  and  if  Solomon  placed 
figures  of  animals  in  his  temple,  it.  s 
likely  that  he  had  them  carved  at  Tyre; 
but  all  the  Jews  have  spoken  of  God  as 
of  a  man. 

Although  they  had  no  images,  they 
seem  to  have  made  God  a  man  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  comes  down  into  the  gar- 
den ;  he  walks  there  every  day  at  noon ; 
he  talks  to  his  creatures ;  he  talks  to  the 
serpent ;  he  makes  himself  heard  by  Mo- 
ses, in  the  bush ;  he  shows  him  only  his 
back  parts  on  the  mountain  ;  he  never- 
theless talks  to  him,  face  to  face,  like  one 
fiiend  to  another. 

In  the  Koran,  too,  God  is  always 
looked  up  to  as  a  king.  In  the  twelfUi 
chapter,  a  throne  is  given  him  above  the 
waters.  He  had  this  Koran  written  by 
a  secretary,  as  kinp  have  their  orders. 
He  sent  this  same  Roran  to  Mahomet,  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  as  kings  communicate 
their  orders  through  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown.  In  short,  although  God  is 
declared  in  the  Koran  to  be  neither  be- 
getting nor  begotten,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less a  morsel  of  anthropom'orphism. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  God 
has  always  been  painted  with  a  great 
beard. 

ANTI-LUCRETIUS. 

The  reading  of  the  whole  poem  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Polignac  has  confirmed  me 
in  the  idea  which  I  formed  of  it  when  he 
read  to  me  the  firbt  book.  I  am  more- 
over astonished  that,  amidst  tlie  dissipa- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  troubles  in 
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public  life,  he  should  have  been  able  to  >  sold  for  money  the  remission  of  the  most 
write  a  long  work  in  verse,  in  a  foreign  I  horrible  enormities.  I  beheld,  on  one 
laneuage ;— 3ie,  who  could  hardly  have  I  hand,  in&tuated  men,  stained  with  rices, 
made  four  good  lines  in  his  own  tongue.  \  and  seeking  to  purify  themselves  before 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  often  united  the  I  impure  gods ;  and  on  the  other,  knaves 
strength  of  Lucretius  and  the  elegance  of  s  who  boasted  that  they  could  justify  the 
Virgil.  I  admire  him,  above  all,  for  that  >  most  perverse  by  initiating  them  in  my- 
ftcility  with  which  he  expresses  such  dif-  i  steries,  by  dropping  bullock's  blood  on 
ficult  things.  I  their  heads,  or  by  dipping  them  in  the 

Perhaps,  indeed,  his  Anti-Lucretius  is  >  waters  of  the  Ganges.  I  beheld  the  most 
too  difiiise,  and  too  little  diversified ;  but  \  unjust  wars  undertaken  with  perfect  sane- 
he  is  here  to  be  examined  as  a  philose-  s  tity,  so  soon  as  a  ram's  liver  was  found 
pher,  not  as  a  poet.  It  appears  to  me  ?  unspotted,  or  a  woman,  with  hair  dishe- 
that  so  fine  a  mind  as  his  should  have  I  veiled  and  rolling  eyes,  uttered  words  of 
done  more  justice  to  the  morals  of  £pi-  I  which  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  knew 


curus,  who,  though  he  was  a  very  bad 
natural  philosopher,  was,  nevertheless,  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  always  taught 
mildness,  temperance,  moderation,  and 


the  meaninff.  In  short,  I  beheld  all  ^e 
countries  of  the  earth  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims,  sacrificed  by  bar- 
barous pontifis  to  barbarous  gods.    I  con- 


justice,  virtues  which  his  example  incul-  ;  sider  that  I  did  well  to  detest  such  reli- 
cated  still  more  forcibly.  <  gions.    Mine  is  virtue.    I  exhorted  my 

In  the  Anti-Lucretius,  this  great  man  >  disciples  not  to  meddle  with  the  a&irs  of 
is  thus  apostrophised —  i  this  world,  because  they  were  horribly  go- 

..  .^.  _.j       ^.      ^  S  vemed.    A  true   Epicurean  was  mild. 

Tam  litieai,  ouid  reiiTgio  tibi  Mocta  noeeiwtf         >  moderate,  just,  amiable — a  man  ot  wnom 

a^XTJ^i:::r^ilS^  ~*  "<>  <^^r  h«i  to  complain-cme  who  did 

Brig^o  perfugiun  cvipa,  Miitqiw  b  Dicnai  2  not  pay  cxccutioners  to  assassmate  in 

Sa«  L;;Si'a:i'f:&*,te£^^^^^  pWfc  those  who  thought  differenUyfirom 

Corpon,  fcc.  (  himself.    From  hence  to  the  holy  rehgion 

wh^'Sa.^tlSr^nrRSJiSiViH'.-  i°  ^^i^h  you  have  been  bred,  tijere  is  but 

WbMP  Uwt  are  hanb  to  vtcioat  minda  aloM^         (  OUC   Step.      I    destroyed   the  mlse  gOdS  ; 

SS^o^bi'^Jrl^rfiJZ*^^;;^^^^^^^  and,  had  I  lived  in  your  day.  I  would 

S'ilS^  aoiicitod^y  deareai  aim  5  have  recognised  the  true  ones." 

To  find  a  rafuf  e  for  the  guiltj  aoul,  fcc*  <        rn.  ^-    <.    ti    •  .•£.    i.*         t# 

I  Thus  might  Epicurus  justify  himself 
But  Epicurus  might  reply  to  the  car-  5  concerning  his  error.  He  might  even 
dinal :  **  If  I  had  had  the  happiness  of  |  entitle  himself  to  pardon  respecting  the 
knowing,  like  you,  the  true  God,— of  be- 1  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  ue  soul,  by 
ing  born,  like  you,  in  a  pure  and  holy  re- 1  sayine  : — **  Piw  me  for  having  combated 
ligion,  I  should  certainly  not  have  re- 1  a  trum  which  God  revealed  five  hundred 
iected  that  revealed  God,  whose  tenets  \  years  after  my  birth.  I  thought  like  all 
were  necessarily  unknown  to  my  mind,  >  the  first  Pagan  legislators  of  the  world  ; 
but  whose  morality  was  in  my  heart.  I  \  and  they  were  all  ignorant  of  this  truth.*' 
could  not  admit  the  existence  of  such  <  I  wish,  then,  that  Cardinal  Polignac 
gods  as  were  announced  to  me  by  Pagan- 1  had  pitied  while  he  condemned  Epicurus : 
ism«  I  was  too  rational  to  adore  divinities  |  it  would  have  been  no  detriment  to  fine 
made  to  ipring  firom  a  father  and  a  mo-  \  poetry. 

ther,  like  mortals,  and  like  them,  to  make  s  With  regard  to  physics,  it  appears  t» 
war  upon  one  another.  I  was  too  great  a )  me  that  the  author  has  lost  much  time  and 
friend  to  virtue,  not  to  hate  a  religion  ||  many  verses  in  refuting  the  declination  of 
which  now  invited  to  crime  by  the  ex- 1;  atoms  and  the  other  absurdities  which 
ample  of  those  gods  themselves,  and  now  >  swarm  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.    This  is 
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employing  artillery  to  destroy  a  cottage. 
Besides,  why  remove  Lucretius'  reveries 
to  substitute  those  of  Descartes  ? 


the  s&me  thing,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  Uie  Guadiana,  the  Douro, 
and  the  Ebro.    For  of  Pison  we  easily 


Cardinal  Polignac  has  inserted  in  his  I  make  Phseris,  and  of  Phsris  we  easily 
poem  some  very  fine  lines  on  the  disco-  |  make  the  Beetis,  which  is  the  Guadalqui- 
veries  of  Nev?ton ;  but  in  these,  unfortu-  I  vir.  Tlie  Gihon,  it  is  plain,  is  the  Gua- 
nately  for  himself,  he  combats  demon-  I  diana,  for  they  both  begm  with  a  G.  And 
strated  truths.  The  philosophy  of  New-  >  the  Ebro,  which  is  m  Catalonia,  is  un- 
ion is  not  to  be  discussed  in  verse;  it  is  i  questionably  the  Euphrates,  both  begin- 
scarcely  to  be  approached  in  proee. —  |  nins  with  an  £. 

Founded  altogether  on  geometry,  the  ge-  >  But  a  Scotchman  comes,  and  in  his  torn 
nius  of  poetry  is  not  fit  to  assail  it.  The  |  demonstrates  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
mr&ce  of  these  truths  mav  be  decorated  \  at  Edinburgh,  which  has  retained  its 
with  fine  verses ;  but  to  fiithom  them,  cal-  >  name ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  a  iiew 
culation  is  requisite,  and  not  verse.  \  centuries,  this  opinion  will  prevail. 

ANTIQUITY  i     ^®  whole  globe  was  once  burned,  says 

?  a  man  conversant  with  ancient  and  modem 
SECTION  I.  \  history ;  for  I  have  read  in  a  journal,  that 

Have  you  not  sometimes  seen,  in  a  |  charcoal  ouite  black  has  been  found  a 
villagt;,  Pierre  Aoudri  and  his  wife  Pero-  ?  hundred  feet  deep,  among  mountains 
nelle  striving  to  go  before  their  neighbours  \  covered  with  wood.  And  it  is  also  sus- 
in  a  procession  ?  <'  Our  giand&thers,''  i  pected  that  there  were  charcoal-burners 
say  they,  ''rung  the  bells,  before  those  \  m  this  place. 

who  el^w  us  now  had  so  much  as  a  stable  <  Phaeton's  adventure  sufficiently  shows 
of  their  own."  |  that  everything  has  been  boiled,  even  to 

The  vanity  of  Pierre  Aoudri,  his  wife,  \  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  sulphur  of 
and  his  neighbours,  knows  no  better. —  |  Mount  Vesuvius  incontrovertibly  proves 
They  grow  warm.  The  quarrel  is  an  im-  $  that  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
portant  one,  for  honour  is  in  question.  |  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Great  Yel- 
Proo&  must  now  be  found.  Some  learned  \  low  River,  are  nothing  but  sulphur,  nitre, 
church-singer  discovers  an  old  rusty  iron  \  and  oil  of  guiacum,  which  only  wait  for 
pot,  mark^  with  an  A,  the  initial  of  the  |  the  moment  of  explosion  to  reduce  the 
brazier's  name  who  made  the  pot.  Pierre  ?  earth  to  ashes,  as  it  has  already  once  been. 
Aoudri  persuades  himself  that  it  was  the  I  The  sand  on  which  we  walk  is  an  evident 
helmet  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  So  Csesar  >  proof  that  the  universe  has  vitrified,  and 
descended  torn  a  hero  and  firom  the  god-  \  that  our  globe  is  nothing  but  a  ball  of 
dess  Venus.  Such  is  the  history  of  na-  \  glass — like  ovur  ideas, 
tioos ;  such  is,  very  nearly,  the  knowledge  |  But  if  fire  has  changed  our  globe,  waler 
of  early  antiquity.  |  has  produced  still  more  wonderful  revo- 

The  learned  of  Armenia  demonstrate  |  lutions.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  sea,  the 
that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  in  their  I  tides  of  which,  in  ovur  latitudes.  Vise  eight 
country.  Some  profound  Swedes  demon-  \  feet,  has  produced  the  mountains,  which 
atnXe  that  it  was  somewhere  about  Lake  s  are  sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand  feet  high, 
tenner,  which  exhibits  visible  remains  |  This  is  so  true,  that  some  learned  men^ 
of  it.  Some  Spaniards,  too,  demonstrate  j  who  never  were  in  Switzerland,  found  a 
that  it  was  in  Castile.  Wlule  the  Japa-  <  laige  vessel  there,  with  all  its  riflging,  pe- 
nese,  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  In-  s  trified,  either  on  Mount  St.  Gotbard  or  at 
dkns,  the  Afi'icans,  and  the  Americans,  |  the  bottom  of  a  precipice— it  is  not  posi^ 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  even  to  know  <  tively  known  which ;  out  it  is  quite  cer- 
that  a  terrestrial  paradise  once  existed  at  I  tain  that  it  was  there.  Therefore,  men 
the  sources  of  the  Pison,  the  Gihon,  the  >  were  originally  fishes— Q.  E.  D 
Tigris  and  t>^   Euohrates,  or,  which  is  >      Coming  down  to  antiquity  less  ancient, 
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let  119  Speak  of  the  times  when  most  bar- 
barous nations  quitted  their  own  countries 
to  seek  others  which  were  not  much  bett^. 
It  is  true,  if  there  be  anything  true  in 
ancient  histoiy,  that  there  were  Gaulish 
lobbersy  who  went  to  plunder  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Camillus.    Other  robbers  from 
Gaul  had,  it  is  said,  passed  throu^  Illyria 
to  sell  their  senrices  as  murderers  toother 
murderers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace : 
they  bartered  their  blood  for  bread,  and 
at  length  settled  in  Galatia.    But  who 
wereSese  Gauls  ?    Were  they  natives  of 
Berry  and  Aniou?    They  were,  doubt- 
less, some  of  those  Gauls  whom  the  Ro- 
mans called  Cisalpine,  and  whom  we  call 
Transalpine — ^famishing  mountaineers,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  and  the  Appennines. 
The  Gauls  of  tbe  Seine  and  the  Mame 
did  not  then  know  that  Rome  existed ; 
and  could  not  resoWe  to  cross  Mount 
Cenis,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Han- 
nibal, to  steal  the  wardrobes  of  the  Roman 
senators,  whose  only  moveables  were — a 
gown  of  bad  grey  cloth,  decorated  with  a 
band,  the  colour  of  bull's  blood;  two 
small  knobs  of  ivory,  or  rather  dog*s  bone, 
fixed  to  the  arms  of  a  wooden  chair ;  aad 
a  piece  of  rancid  bacon  in  their  kitchens. 
The  Gauls,  who  were  dying  of  hunger, 
finding  nothing  to  eat  at  home,  went  to 
try  their  fortune  fiirther  off;  as  the  Ro- 
mans afterwards  did,  when  they  ravaged 
so  many  countries ;  and  as  the  people  of 
the  North  did  at  a  later  penod,  when  they 
destroyed  the  Roman  empire. 

And  whence  have  we  received  our  vague 
information  respecting  these  emigrations  ? 
From  9ome  lines  written  at  a  venture  by 
the  Romans :  for,  as  for  the  Celts,  Wel- 
ches, or  Gauls,  whom  some  would  have 
us  believe  to  have  been  eloquent,  neither 
they  nor  their  bards  could  at  that  time 
reader  write. 

But,  to  infer  from  these  that  the  Gauls 
or  Celts,  afterwards  conquered  by  a  few 
of  Caesar's  legions,  then  by  a  horde  of 
Godis,  then  by  a  horde  of  Burgundians, 
and  lastly  by  a  horde  of  Sicambri,  under 
one  Clodovic,  had  before  subjugated  the 
whole  earth,  and  given  their  names  and 
tiidr  laws  to  Asia,  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 


ferring a  great  deal.  Hie  thing,  however, 
is  not  mathematically  impossible ;  and  if 
it  be  demonstrated,  I  assent :  it  would  be 
very  uncivil  to  refuse  to  the  Welches  what 
is  granted  to  the  Tartars. 

SECTIOH  II. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  Utaga 

Who  have  been  the  greatest  fools,  and 
who  the  most  ancient  fools  ?  Ourselves  ? 
or  the  Egyptians?  or  the  Syrians?  or 
some  other  people  ?  What  was  signified 
by  our  misletoe  r  Who  first  consecrated 
a  cat  ? — It  must  have  been  he  who  was  the 
most  troubled  with  mice.  In  ^i^t  natioa 
did  they  first  dance  under  the  boughs  ot 
trees  in  honour  of  the  gods  ?  Who  first 
made  processions,  and  placed  fools,  with 
caps  and  bells,  at  the  head  of  them  ?  Who 
first  carried  a  Priapus  through  the  streets, 
and  fixed  one  like  a  knocker  at  the  door? 
What  Amb  fiibl  took  it  into  his  head  to 
hang  his  wife's  drawers  out  at  the  window, 
the  day  after  his  marriage  ? 

All  nations  have  formerlydanced  at  the 
time  of  the  new  moon.  Did  they  then 
give  one  another  the  word  ?  No :  no  more 
than  they  did  to  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a 
son,  or  to  mourn,  or  seem  to  mourn,  at 
the  death  of  a  fether.  Every  one  is  very 
glad  to  see  the  moon  again,  after  having 
lost  her  for  several  nights.  There  are  a 
hundred  usages  so  natural  to  all  men,  that 
it  cannot  be  said  the  Biscayans  taught 
them  to  the  Phrygians,  or  the  Phrygians 
to  the  Biscayans. 

Fire  and  water  have  been  used  in  tem- 
ples. This  custom  needed  no  introduc- 
tion. A  priest  did  not  choose  always  to 
have  his  hands  dirty.  Fire  was  necessary 
to  cook  the  immolated  carcases,  and  to 
bum  slips  of  resinous  wood  and  spices,  in 
order  to  combat  the  odour  of  the  sacer* 
dotal  shambles. 

But  the  mysterious  ceremonies  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  understand,  the  usages 
which  nature  does  not  teach — in  what 
place,  when,  where,  bow,  why,  were  they 
mvented  ?  Who  communicated  them  to 
other  nations  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  have  entered  the 
head  of  an  Arab  and  of  an  Egyptian,  to 
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^«l  off  one  end  of  his  son's  prepuce ;  nor 
tnat  a  Chinese  and  a  Persian  should^  both 
ti  once,  have  resolyed  to  castrate  little 

tKHTS. 

it  can  never  baye  been  that  two  fathers, 
m  diffisrent  countrieS|  have,  at  the  same 
moment,  formed  the  idea  of  cutting  their 
sons*  throats  to  please  God.  Some  na- 
tions must  have  communicated  to  others 
their  foUies,  serious,  ridiculous,  or  bar- 
barous. 

In  this  antiquity  men  lore  to  search,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  first  madman  end 
the  first  scoundrel  who  perverted  human 
nature. 

But,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  Jehu, 
in  Phoenicia,  by  immolatinff  his  son,  was 
the  inventor  of  sacrifices  of  numan  blood  ? 

How  can  we  be  assured  that  Lycaon 
was  the  first  who  ate  human  flesh,  when 
we  do  not  know  who  first  began  to  eat 
fowls? 

We  seek  to  know  the  origin  of  ancient 
feasts.  The  most  ancient  and  the  finest  is 
that  of  the  Emperors  of  China  tillinj^  and 
sowing  the  ground,  together  with  thev  first 
manduins.  lYke  second  is,  that  of  the 
Thesmophoria  at  Athens.  To  celebrate 
at  once  agriculture  and  justice,  to  show 
men  how  necessary  they  both  are,  to  unite 
the  curb  of  law  with  the  art  which  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth — nothing  b  more  wise, 
more  pious,  or  more  useful. 

There  are  old  allegorical  feasts  to  be 
found  everywhere,  as  those  of  the  return 
of  the  seasons.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
one  nation  should  come  from  a&r  off,  to 
teach  another  that  marks  of  joy  and  friend- 
ship for  one's  neighbours  may  be  given  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  custom  has 
been  that  of  every  people.  The  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans  are  better  known  than  those 
of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Picts ;  because 
there  are  many  Roman  writings  and 
monuments  remaining,  but  there  are  none 
of  the  other  nations  of  western  Europe. 

The  feast  of  Saturn  was  the  feast  of 
Time.  He  had  four  wings;  Time  fiies 
quickly.  His  two  faces  evidently  signi- 
^ng  the  concluded  and  the  commencing 
year.    The  Greeks  said  that  he  had  de- 


voured his  fether,  and  that  he  devoured 
his  children.  No  allegory  is  more  rea- 
sonable :  Time  devours  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  will  devour  the  rature. 

Why  sedc  for  vain  and  gloomy  expla- 
natiiMis  of  a  feast  so  universal,  so  gay,  and 
so  well  known  ?  When  I  look  well  into 
antiquity,  I  do  not  find  a  single  annual 
festival  of  a  melancholy  character ;  or,  at 
least,  if  they  begin  with  lamentations,  they 
end  in  dancing  and  revelry.  If  tears  are 
shed  for  Adoni  or  Adonai,  whom  we  call 
Adonis,  he  is  soon  resuscitated,  and  re- 
joicing takes  place.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  feasts  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horns.  The 
Greeks,  too,  did  as  much  for  Ceres  as  iot 
Proserpine.  The  death  of  the  serpent 
Python  was  eelebnited  with  gaiety.  A 
feast  day  and  a  day  of  joy  were  one  and 
thesame  thing.  At  the  feasts  of  Bacchus 
this  joy  was  only  carried  too  far. 

I  do  not  find  one  general  commemora* 
tion  of  an  unfortunate  event.  The  insti- 
tutors  of  the  feasts  would  have  sbown 
themselves  to  be  devoid  of  common  sense, 
if  they  had  established  at  Athens  a  cele- 
bration of  the  battle  lost  at  Cheronea,  and 
at  Rome  another  of  the  battle  of  Canns. 

They  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of 
what  miffht  encourage  men,  and  not  of 
that  whidi  nii^t  fill  diem  with  cowardice 
or  despair.  This  is  so  true,  that  fables 
were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
feasts.  Castor  and  Pollux  did  not  fight 
for  the  Romans  near  Lake  Regillus ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
some  priests  said  so,  and  all  the  people 
danced.  Hercules  did  not  deliver  Greece 
torn  a  hydra  with  seven  heads ;  but  Her- 
cules and  his  hydra  were  sung. 

SECTION  III. 

Fe$twab  founded  on  Chtmerot. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was,  in  all 
antiquity,  a  single  festival  founded  on  an 
established  feet.  It  has  b^en  elsewhere 
remarked,  how  extremely  ri  liculous  those 
schoolmen  appear,  who  say  to  you,  with 
a  magisterial  air: — Here  is  an  ancient 
hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  visited 
Clarob ;  therefore,  Apollo  went  to  Claros ; 
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a  chapel  was  erected  to  Perseus ;  there- 
fore, he  delivered  Andromeda.  Poor 
men  1  you  should  rather  say,  therefore, 
there  was  no  Andromeda. 

^t  what,  then,  will  become  of  that 
teamed  antiquity  which  preceded  the 
olympiads  ?  It  will  become  what  it  is — 
an  unknown  time,  a  time  lost,  a  time  of 
allegories  and  lies,  a  time  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  wise,  and  profoundly  dis- 
cussed by  blockheads,  who  like  to  float  in 
a  ffoid,  like  Epicurus'  atc«ns. 

There  were  everywhere  days  of  pen- 
ance, days  of  expiation  in  the  temples  ; 
but  these  days  were  never  called  by  a  name 
answering  to  that  of  J'eaUs,  Every  feast- 
day  was  sacred  to  diversion :  so  true  is 
this,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  fasted  on 
the  eve,  in  order  to  eat  tne  more  on  the 
morrow — a  custom  which  our  monks  have 
preserved.  There  were,  no  doubt,  moum- 
lul  ceremonies.  It  was  not  customary  to 
dance  the  Greek  brawl  while  interring  or 
carrying  to  the  funeral  pile  a  son  or  a 
daughter;  this  was  a  oublic  ceremony, 
but  certainly  not  a  feast 

SECTION  IV. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  Feasts,  whichy  it  has 
been  asserted^  toere  always  mournful. 

Men  of  ii^nuity,  profound  searchers 
into  antiquity,  who  would  know  how  the 
eartli  was  made  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago,  if  genius  could  discover  it,  have  as- 
serted, that  mankind,  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number  in  both  continents,  and  still 
terrified  at  the  innumemble  revolutions 
which  this  sad  globe  had  undergone,  per- 
petuated the  remembrance  of  their  ca- 
lamities by  dismal  and  mournful  comme- 
morations. 

"  Every  feast,"  say  they,  "  was  a  day 
of  horror,  instituted  to  remind  men  that 
their  fiithers  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
fires  of  the  volcanoes,  by  rocks  falling 
from  the  mountaios,  by  eruptions  of  the 
sea,  by  the  teeth  and  claws  of  wild  beasts, 
by  war,  pestilence  and  fiunine." 

Then  we  are  not  made  as  men  were 
tlipji.  Tl)cre  was  never  so  much  rejoicing 
VLx  London,  as  after  the  plague  and  the 


burning  of  the  whole  city,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  We  made  songs  while  the 
massacres  of  Bartholomew  were  still  go- 
ing on.  Some  pasquinades  have  been 
preserved,  which  were  made  the  day  after 
the  assMsination  of  Coligni  :  there  was 
printed  in  Paris,  Patsio  Domini  nosfri 
Gaspardi  Coli^nii  secundufn  Bariholu' 
metum. 

It  has  a  thousand  times  happened  that 
the  Sultan,  who  reigns  in  Constantinople, 
has  made  his  eunuchs  and  odaiisks  dance 
in  apartments  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  brothers  and  his  viziers. 

What  do  the  people  of  Paris  do,  on 
the  very  day  that  they  are  apprised  of  the 
loss  of  a  battle  and  the  death  of  a  hun- 
dred brave  officers?  They  run  to  the 
play  and  the  opera. 

What  did  they  when  the  wife  of  Mar- 
shal D'Ancre  was  given  up  in  the  Grbve 
to  the  barbarity  of  her  persecutors  ? — 
When  Marshal  De  Marillac  was  dr^ged 
to  execution  in  a  waggon,  by  virtue  of  a 

giper  signed  by  robed  lackies  in  Cardinal 
e  Richelieu's  anti-chamber  ? — When  a 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  a  foreigner, 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  the  state,  con- 
demned by  the  cries  of  his  infuriated  ene- 
mies, was  led  to  the  scaffold  in  a  dung- 
cart,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  ? — ^When  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  full  of  candour, 
courage,  and  modesty,  but  veiy  impru- 
dent, was  carried  to  the  most  dreadful  of 
punishments  ?    They  sang  vaudevilles. 

Such  is  man,  at  least  man  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  Such  has  he  beoi  at  all 
times,  for  the  same  reason  that  rabbits 
have  always  had  hair,  and  larks  feathers. 

SECTION  V. 

Oil  the  Origin  qfthe  Arts. 

What!  we  would  know  the  precise 
theology  of  Thoth,  Zerdusht,  or  Sancho- 
niathon,  although  we  know  not  who  in- 
vented the  shuttle.  The  first  weaver,  the 
first  mason,  the  first  smith,  were  undoubt- 
edly great  geniuses ;  yet  no  account  has 
been  made  of  them.  And  why?  Be- 
cause not  one  of  them  invented  a  perfect 
art.     lie  who  first  hollowed  the  lru;ik  of 
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•n  oak  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a  river, 
did  not  build  galleys ;  nor  did  they  who 
piled  up  unhewn  stones,  and  laid  pieces 
of  wood  across  them,  dream  of  the  pyra- 
mids. Every  thing  is  done  by  degrees, 
and  the  glory  belongs  to  no  one. 

All  was  done  in  the  dark,  until  philo- 
sophers, aided  by  geometry,  taught  men 
to  proceed  with  accuracy  and  safety. 

it  was  left  for  Pythagoras,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  to  »ow  workmen  the 
way  to  make  an  exact  square.  He  took 
three  rules,  one  two,  one  three,  one  four, 
and  one  five  feet  long,  and  with  these  he 
made  a  rightangled  triangle.  Moreover, 
it  was  found  that  the  side  5  furnished  a 
square  just  equal  to  the  two  squares  pro- 
duced by  the  sides  4  and  3 ;  a  method  of 
importance  in  all  regular  works. 

This  is  the  famous  theorem  which  he 
bad  brought  from  India,  and  which,  we 
have  elsewhere  said,  was  known  in  China 
long  before,  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  £mperor  Cam-hi.  Loi^  before  Plato, 
the  Greeks  made  use  of  a  single  geome- 
trical figure  to  double  the  square. 

Archytas  and  Erastothenes  invented  a 
method  of  doubling  the  cube,  which  was 
impracticable  by  ordinary  geometry,  and 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  i^jrchi- 
medes. 

This  Archimedes  found  the  method  of 
calculating  exactly  the  quantity  of  alloy 
mixed  with  gold;  for  gold  had  been 
worked  for  ages  before  the  fraud  of  the 
workers  could  be  discovered.  Knavery 
existed  long  before  mathematics.  The 
pyramids,  built  with  the  square,  and  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  four  cardinal 
pomts,  sufficiently  show  that  geometry  was 
Known  in  Egypt  from  time  mimemorial ; 
and  yet  it  is  proved  that  Egypt  is  quite  a 
new  country. 

Without  philosopny,  we  should  be  little 
above  the  animals,  that  dig  or  erect  their 
habitations,  prepare  their  food  in  them, 
take  care  of  their  little  ones  in  their  dwell- 
ings, and  have  besides  the  good  fortune, 
which  we  have  not,  of  being  bom  ready 
clothed. 

Vitruvius,  who  nad  travelled  in  Gaul 
13 


and  Spain,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
houses  were  built  of  a  sort  of  mortar, 
covered  with  thatch  or  oak  shingles,  and 
that  the  people  did  not  make  use  of  tiles. 
What  was  the  time  of  Vitruvius  ?  It  was 
that  of  Augustus.  The  arts  had  scarcely 
yet  reached  the  Spaniards,  who  had  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  the  Gauls,  who  had 
fought  for  ten  years  against  Caesar. 

The  same  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  in 
the  opulent  and  ingenious  town  of  Mar- 
seilles, which  traded  with  so  many  na- 
tions, the  roo&  were  only  of  a  kind  of  clay 
mixed  with  straw. 

He  says,  that  the  Phrygians  d\ig  them- 
selves habitations  in  the  ground  :  they 
stuck  poles  round  the  hollow,  brought 
them  together  at  top,  and  laid  earth  over 
them.  'Ilie  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins 
are  better  lodged.  This  gives  us  no  very 
lofty  idea  of  Troy,  built  by  the  gods,  and 
the  palace  of  Pnam : — 

Appam  <loB««  latfl^,  et  atrto  looga  patetcoat ; 
ApparMt  Priami  «t  vetenim  peaecraiia  ragum. 

A  mighty  braaeb  »  made ;  the  rooms  coooaaled 

Appear,  and  all  th«  palace  it  revealed— 

Tna  halii  of  andieooa*  and  of  |.aUic  •tBte.<-l>ry«lra. 

To  be  sure,  the  people  are  not  lodged 
like^kings ;  huts  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
Vatican  and  near  Versailles. 

Besides,  industry  rises  and  falls  among 
nations  by  a  thousand  resolutions : — 


abi  Tkoja  Aih. 
Now  wavoi  tha  aheaf  where  Troy  oace  itood. 

We  have  our  arts;  the  ancients  had 
theirs.  We  could  not  make  a  galley  with 
three  benches  of  oars ;  but  we  can  build 
ships  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

We  cannot  raise  obelisks  a  hundred  feet 
high,  in  a  single  piece ;  but  our  meridians 
are  more  exact. 

Hie  byssus  is  cmknown  to  us ;  but  the 
stufis  of  Lyons  are  more  valuable. 

TliC  Capitol  was  worthy  of  admiration ; 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful. 

The  Louvre  is  a  master-piece  when 
compared  with  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 
the  situation  and  ruins  of  which  do  but 
tell  of  a  vast  monument  of  barbaric  wealth . 

Rameatt*s  music  is  probably  better  than 
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that  of  Timotheus ;  and  there  is  not  a 
picture  presented  at  Paris  in  the  Hall  of 
Apollo  (salon  d'ApoIlon),  which  does  not 
excel  the  paintings  dug  out  of  llercula- 
neum. 

APIS. 


Was  the  ox  Apis  worshipped  at  Mem- 

fhis  as  a  God  ?  as  a  symbol  r  or  as  an  ox  ? 
t  is  likely  that  the  ianatics  regarded  him 
as  A  ffod,  the  wise  as  merely  a  symbol, 
and  mat  the  more  stupid  part  of  the  peo- 
ple worshipped  the  ox.     Did  Cambyses 
do  right  in  Killing  this  ox  with  his  own 
hand  ?     Why  not  ?     He  showed  to  the 
imbecile  that  their  God  might  be  put  on 
the  spit  without  Nature^s  arming  nerself 
to  revenge  the  sacrilege.    The  Egyptians 
liaTe  been  much  extolled.    I  have  not 
heard  of  a  more  miserable  people.  There 
must  always  have  been  in  ttieir  character, 
and  in*  their  government,  some  radical 
▼ice  which  has  constantly  made  vile  slaves 
of  them.    Let  it  be  granted,  that  in  times 
almost    unknown    (Ley    conquered    the 
earth ;  but  in  historical  times  they  have 
been  subjugated  by  all  who  have  chosen 
to  take  tne  trouble, — by  the  Assyrians, 
by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Komans,  bv  the 
i^jrabs,  by  the  Mamelukes,  by  the  'f  urks, 
by  all,  in  short,  but  our  crusaders,  who 
were    even    more   ill-advised    than  the 
Egyptians  were  cowardly.     It  was  the 
ly&neluke  militia  that  beat  the  French 
under  St.  Louis.     There  are,  perhaps, 
but  two  things  tolerable  in  this  nation ; 
the  first  is,  that  those  who  worshipped  an 
ox,  never  sought  to  eompel  those  who 
adored  an  ape  to  change  their  religion ; 
the  second,  that  they  havealytrays  hatched 
chickens  in  ovens. 

VV  e  are  told  of  their  pyramids ;  but 
they  are  monuments  of  an  enslaved  peo- 
ple, llie  whole  nation  must  have  been 
set  to  work  on  them,  or  those  unsightly 
masses  could  never  have  been  raised. 
And  for  vdiat  \ise  were  th^-y  ?  To  pre- 
serve in  a  small  chamber  the  mummy  of 
some  prince,  or  governor,  or  intendant, 
whiuh  his  soul  was  to  re-animate  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years.    But  if  they ; 


looked  forward  to  this  resurrection  of  the 
body,  why  did  they  take  out  the  brains 
before  embalming  them?  Were  the 
Egyptians  to  be  resuscitated  without 
brains? 

APOCALYPSE. 

ftECTIOM  I. 

Justin  the  Martyr,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  270  of  the  Cluristian  era,  was  the 
first  who  spoke  of  the  Apocalypse ;  he  at- 
tributes it  to  the  apostle  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. In  his  dialogue  with  Trvphon, 
that  Jew  asks  him  if  Tie  does  not  believe 
tbat  Jerusalem  is  one  day  to  be  re-estab- 
lished ?  Justin  answers,  that  he  believes 
it,  as  all  Christians  do  who  think  aright. 
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^'lliere  was  among  us,"  says  he,  *'a 
certain  person  named  John,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Jesus;  he  foretold 
that  the  &ithful  shall  pass  a  thousand 
years  in  Jerusalem.'* 

The  belief  in  this  reign  of  a  thousand 
years    was    long  prevident   among  the 
Christians.    This  period  was  also  in  great 
credit  among  the  Gentiles.    The  souls  of 
the  Egyptians  returned  to  their  bodies  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  the  souls  in  purgatory  were 
exercised  for  the  same  space  of  time ; — 
et  mille  per  annot.    The  New  Jerusalem 
of  a  thousand  years  was  to  have  twelve 
plates,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  aposties ; 
Its  form  viras  to  be  square;  its  length, 
breadth,  and  height,  were  each  to  be  a 
thousand  stadii,  i.e.  five  hundred  leagues ; 
so  that  the  houses  were  to  be  five  hundred 
leagues  high.    It  would  be  rather  disa- 
greeable to  live  in  the  upper  story ;  but 
we  find  all  this  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
Apocaljrpse. 

If  Justin  was  the  first  who  attributed 
the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John,  some  per- 
sons have  rejected  his  testimony ;  because 
in  this  same  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Try- 
phon,  he  says  that,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Christ,  when 
he  went  into  tne  Jordan,  made  the  water 
boil, — which,  however,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  writing  of  the  Apostles. 

The  same  St.  Justin  confidently  cites 
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the  oracles  of  Sibyls;  he  moreoTcr  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  the  renaains  of  the 
places  in  which  the  seventy-two  interpre- 
ters were  confined  in  the  Egyptian  pharos, 
in  Herod's  time.  The  testimony  of  a 
man  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
these  places,  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
mifl^t  possibly  have  been  confined  there 
himself. 

St.  Irensus,  who  comes  afterwards,  and 
who  also  believed  in  the  reign  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  tells  us,  that  he  learned  firom 
an  old  man,  that  St.  John  wrote  the  Apo- 
calypse. But  St.  Irenaeus  is  reproached 
with  having  written,  that  there  ought  to 
be  but  four  gospels,  because  there  are  but 
four  quarters  ot  the  world,  and  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  Ezekiel  saw  but  four 
animals.  He  calls  this  reasoning  a  de- 
monstration. It  must  be  confessed,  that 
Irenaeus's  method  of  demonstrating  is 
quite  worthy  of  Justin's  power  of  sight. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Eiecla, 
mentions  only  an  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter, 
to  which  great  importance  was  attached. 
TertuUian,  a  great  partisan  of  the  thou- 
sand yean'  reign,  not  only  assures  us  that 
St.  John  foretold  this  resurrection  and 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  but  also  asserts  that  this  Jeru- 
salem was  already  beginning  to  form  itself 
in  the  air,  w^ere  it  had  been  seen  by  all 
the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  even  by 
the  Pagans,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  night, 
for  forty  nights  successively  ;  but,  unfor- 
mnately,  the  city  always  disappeared  as 
soon  as  it  was  day-light. 

Origen,  in  his  prefiice  to  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  in  his  homilies,  quotes  the 
oracles  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  he  like- 
wise quotes  the  oracles  of  Sibyls.  And 
St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
nys,  in  one  of  his  fragments  preserved  by 
fiosebius,  that  nearly  all  the  doctors  re- 
jected die  Apocalypse  as  a  book  devoid 
of  reason ;  and  that  this  book  was  com- 
posed, not  by  St.  John,  but  by  one  Ce- 
rinthusy  who  made  use  of  a  great  name  to 
give  more  weight  to  his  reveries. 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  360^ 


did  not  n-ckon  the  Apocalypseamon}(  t)i« 
canonical  books.  It  is  very  siut^ular  tliat 
Laodicea,  one  of  the  c:hurches  to  which 
the  Apocalype  was  addressed,  should 
have  rejected  a  treasure  designed  for  it- 
self; and  that  the  bishop  of  Kphesus, 
who  attended  the  council,  should  also 
have  rejected  this  book  of  St.  John,  who 
was  buried  at  Ephesus. 

It  was  visible  to  all  eyes  that  St.  John 
was  continually  turning  about  in  his  grave, 
causing  a  constant  rising  and  foiling  of  the 
earth.  Yet  the  same  persons  who  were 
sure  that  St.  John  was  not  quite  dead, 
were  also  sure  that  he  had  not  written  the 
Apocalypse.  But  those  who  were  for  the 
thousand  years'  reign,  were  unshaken  in 
their  opinion.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  his 
Sacred  History,  lxK>k  xi.,  treats  as  mad 
and  impious  those  who  did  not  receive 
the  Apocalypse.  At  length,  after  nume- 
rous opposiuons  of  council  to  council,  the 
opinion  of  Sulpicius  Severus  prevailed. 
1  ne  matter  having  been  thus  cleared  up, 
the  Church  came  to  the  decision,  fix>m 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  incontestably  St.  John*8. 

Every  Christian  communion  has  ap- 
plied to  itself  the  prophesies  contained  in 
this  book.  The  English  have  found  in  it 
the  revolutions  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Lu- 
therans, the  troubles  of  Germany ;  the 
French  reformers,  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  and  the  regency  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis :  and  they  are  all  equally  right. 
Bossuet  and  Newton  have  both  com- 
mented on  the  Apocalypse ;  vet,  after  all, 
the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  one,  and 
the  subnme  discoveries  of  the  other,  have 
done  them  greater  honour  than  their 
commentaries. 

SECTION   II. 

Two  great  men,  but  very  different  in 
their  greatness,  have  commented  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
— Newton,  to  whom  such  a  study  wa9 
very  ill  suited;  and  Bossuet,  who  was 
better  fitlail  for  the  undertaking.    Both 

Save  additional  weapons  to  their  enemies 
y  their  commentaries ;  and,  as  has  elS9» 
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where  been  said,  the  former  consoled  man- 
kind for  his  superiority  over  them,  while 
the  latter  made  his  enemies  rejoice. 

The  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  have 
both  explained  the  Apocalypse  in  their 
&voiir,  and  hare  each  found  m  it  exactly 
what  has  accorded  with  their  interests. 
They  have  made  wonderful  oonmienta- 
ries  on  the  great  beast  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  with  the  hair  of  a  leopard, 
the  feet  of  a  bear,  the  throat  of  a  lion,  the 
strength  of  a  dragon ;  and,  to  buy  and 
sell,  it  was  necessaiy  to  haye  the  charac- 
ter and  number  of  the  beast,  which  num- 
ber was  666. 

Bossuet  finds  that  this  beast  was  evi- 
dently the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  by  making 
an  acrostic  of  his  name.  Grotius  believed 
that  it  was  Trajan.  A  curate  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  named  La  Ch^tardie,  known  from 
some  stranee  adventures,  proves  that  the 
beast  was  Julian.  Jurieu  proves  that  the 
beast  is  the  Pope.  One  preacher  has  de- 
monstrated that  it  was  Louis  XIV.  A 
ffood  Catholic  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
William,  King  of  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  them  all  agree. 

There  have  been  warm  disputes  con- 
cerning the  stars  which  fell  m>m  heaven 
to  earUi,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
were  struck  with  darkness  in  their  third 
parts. 

There  are  several  opinions  respecting 
the  book  that  the  angel  made  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  eat,  which  book  was 
sweet  to  the  mouth  and  bitter  to  the  sto- 
mach. Jurieu  asserted  that  the  books  of 
his  adversary  were  designated  thereby; 
and  his  argument  was  retorted  upon  him- 
self. 

There  have  been  disputes  about  this 
verse : — "  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  a  great  thunder ;  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  harpers  harping  on  their  harps.'' 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  respected  the  Apo- 
calypse, than  to  have  commented  upon  it. 

Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay,  printed,  in 
the  last  century,  a  large  book  i^inst  the 
monks,  which  an  unfrocked  monkahridged. 


It  was  entitled  ApocalifpKy  because  in  it 
he  exposed  the  dangers  and  defects  of  the 
monastic  life ;  and  MelitoU  Apocalypse, 
(Apocalyjpse  de  M^liton),  beoEkuseMelito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  second  century, 
had  passed  for  a  jprophet.  This  bishop's 
work  has  none  or  the  obscurities  of  St, 
John's  Apocalypse.  Notlung  was  ever 
clearer.  The  bishop  is  like  a  magistrate 
saying  to  an  attorney,  **  You  are  a  foiiger, 
and  a  cheat— <lo  you  comprehend  me  /" 

The  Bishop  of  Bellay  computes,  in  his 
Apocalypse  or  Revelations,  that  there  were 
in  his  time  ninety-eight  orders  of  monks 
endowed  or  mendicant,  living  at  the  ex- 
pmse  of  the  people,  without  employing 
themselves  in  the  smallest  labour.  He 
reckoned  six  hundred  thousand  monks  in 
Europe.  The  calculation  was  a  httle 
strained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  real 
nmnber  of  the  monks  was  rather  too 
large. 

He  assures  us  that  the  monks  are  ene- 
mies to  the  bishops,  curates,  and  magis- 
trates— 

That,  among  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Cordeliers,  the  sixth  privilege  is,  the 
certainty  of  being  saved,  whatever  horrible 
crime  you  may  have  committed,  provided 
you  belong  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis — 

That  the  monks  are  like  apes;  the 
higher  they  climb,  the  plainer  you  see  their 
posteriors. 

That  the  name  of  monk  has  become  so 
in&mous  and  execrable,  that  it  is  regarded 
by  the  monks  themselves  as  a  foul  re- 
proach, and  the  most  violent  insult  that 
can  be  offered  them. 

My  dear  reader,  whoever  you  are, 
minister  or  magistrate,  consider  attentively 
the  following  short  extmct  from  our 
bishop*s  book :— - 

"  Figure  to  yourself  the  Convent  of  the 
Escurial  or  of  Mount  Cossino,  where  the 
coenobites  have  everything  necessary,  use- 
ful, delightful,  superfluous,  and  super- 
abundant— since  they  have  their  yearly 
revenue  of  a  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand, 
four  hundred  thousand,  or  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  and  Judge  whetlier 
Monsieur  T Abb^  has  wherewithal  to  allow 
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himself,  and  those  under  him,  to  sleep  l     That  to  maintain,  as  the  ordiodux  do, 
tfWr  dinner.  <  that  in  the  divine  essence  there  are  several 

"  Then  imagine  an  artisan  or  hibourer,  \  distinct  persons,  and  that  the  Eternal  is 
with  no  dependence  except  on  the  work  |  not  the  only  true  God,  but  that  the  Son 
of  his  hands,  and  burdened  with  a  laige  I  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  joined  with 
frmily,  toiling  like  a  slave,  every  day,  and  ]  him,  is  to  introduce  into  the  church  of 
at  all  seasons,  to  feed  them  vrith  the  bread  I  Christ  an  error  the  most  gross  and  dan- 
of  sorrow  and  the  water  of  tears ;  and  say,  <  gerous,  since  it  is  openly  to  fiivour  poly- 
which  of  the  two  conditions  is  pre-emi-  >  theism— 

nent  in  poYerty/*  \     That  it  implies  a  contradiction,  to  say 

This  IS  a  passage  from  the  Epucopal  j  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that,  never- 
I  Jpocttfypte,  ¥mich  needs  no  commentary.  |  theless,  there  are  three  persotu,  eadi  of 
Tnere  only  wants  an  angel  to  come  and  \  which  is  truly  God- 
fill  his  cup  with  the  wine  of  the  monks,  \  That  this  distinction,  of  one  in  esiettcf, 
to  slake  tne  thirst  of  the  labourers  who  \  aiid  three  in  penon^  was  never  in  Scrip- 
plough,  sow,  and  reap,  for  the  monasteries.  I  ture — 

But  this  prelate,  instead  of  writing  a  |  That  it  is  manifestly  &lse ;  since  it  is 
useful  book,  only  competed  a  satire.  !  certain  that  there  are  no  fewer'  essences 
Consistently  with  his  dignity,  he  should  s  than  persons,  nor  persons  than  essences— 
have  stated  the  good  as  well  as  evil.  He  \  That  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
should  have  acknowledged  that  the  Bene-  I  are,  either  three  different  substances,  or 
dictineshave  produced  many  good  works,  ^  accidents  of  the  divine  essence,  or  that 
•nd  that  the  Jesuits  have  rendered  great  S  essence  itself  without  distinction — 
services  to  literature.      He  might  have  ^     Hiat,  in  the  first  place,  you  make  three 


blessed  the  brethren  of  La  Charit^,  and 
those  of  the  Redemption  of  the  Captives. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  oe  just.  Camus  gave 
too  madtk  scope  to  his  imagination.  St. 
Francois  de  &iles  advised  him  to  write 
moral  romances;  but  he  abused  the  ad- 
vice. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 


God<i 

That,  in  the  second,  God  is  composed 
of  accidents ;  you  adore  accidents,  and 
metamorphose  accidents  into  person» — 

lliat,  m  the  third,  you,  unfoundedly 
and  to  no  purpose,  divide*an  indivisible 
subject,  ana  distinguish  into  three  that 
which  within  itself  has  no  distinction— 


These  are  heretics  who  might  pass  for  I  That  if  it  be  said,  that  the  three  person- 
other  than  Christians.  However,  they  \  alities  are  neither  different  substances  in 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Medi-  S  the  divine  essence,  nor  accidents  of  that 
ator ;  but  they  dare  to  maintain,  that  no-  |  essence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
thing  is  more  contrary  to  right  reason  than  i  ourselves  that  they  are  anything  at  ailr— 
what  is  taught  among  Christians  concern-  \  That  it  must  not  be  believed  that  the 
ing  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  only  \  most  rigid  and  decided  Trinitarians  have 
divine  essence,  of  whom  the  second  is  be-  $  themselves  any  clear  idea  of  the  way  in 
gotten  by  the  first,  and  the  third  proce^  I  which  the  three  ht^postmes  subsist  in  God, 
nom  the  other  two—  \  without  dividing  his  substance,  and  con- 

That  this  unintelligible  doctrine  is  not  I  seouently  without  multiplying  it — 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Scripture—  j  That  St.  Augustin  himself,  af\er  ad- 
That  no  passage  can  be  produced  which  i  Vancing  on  this  subject  a  thousand  reason- 
authorises  it ;  or  to  which,  without  in  any-  |  ings  alike  dark  and  false,  was  forced  to 
wise  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  text,  |  confess  that  nothing  intelligible  could  bt; 
a  sense  cannot  be  given  more  clear,  more  |  said  about  the  matter, 
natural,  or  more  conformable  to  common  \  ITiey  then  repeat  the  passage  in  this  fa- 
ootions,  and  to  primitive  and  immutable  \ ther,  which  is,  indeed,  a  very  singulir 
truths —  ]  one  : — "  When,"  says  he,  "  it  is  asked 
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what  are  the.  three,  the  language  of  man  -^ 
fails,  and  terms  are  wanting  to  express  \ 
them."     "  Three  persons  has,  however, ' 
been  said — not  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing anything,  but  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing and  not  remain  mute."     '*  Dictum 
ett  tres  pertorut,  non  ut  aliquid  diceretur, 
$ed  ne  tacereturJ* — De  Trim  it.  lib.  ▼. 
cap.  9 — 

lliat  modem  theologians  have  cleared 
up  this  matter  no  better. 

That,  when  they  are  asked  what  they 
understand  by  the  word  person,  they  ex- 
plain themselves  only  by  saying,  that  it  is 
a  certain  incomprehensible  distinction,  by 
which  are  distmguished  in  one  nature 
only,  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy 
Ghost- 
That  the  explanation  which  they  give  of 
the  terms  begetting  and  proceeding,  is  no 
iHore  satisfactoiy  ;  since  it  reduces  itself 
to  saying,  that  these  terms  indicate  certain 
inoomp^ensible  relations  existing  among 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity — 

That  i  may  be  hence  gath^«d  that  the 
state  of  the  question  between  them  and 
the  orthodox  is,  to  know  whether  there  are 
in  God  three  distinctions,  of  which  no  one 
has  any  definite  idea,  and  among  which 
there  are  certain  relations  of  which  no  one 
has  any  more  idea. 

From  all  this  th^  conclude,  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  abide  oy  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles,  who  never  spoke  of  the  Trinity, 
and  to  banish  from  religion  for  ever  all 
terms  which  are  not  in  the  Scriptures— as 
Trinity,  person,  essence,  hi/postasis,  hypo- 
statie  and  personal  union,  incarnation, 
genf-ration,  proceeding,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  kind;  which  being  absolutely 
devoid  of  meaning,  since  they  are  repre- 
sented by  no  real  existence  in  nature,  can 
excite  in  the  understanding  none  but&lse, 
vague,  obscure,  and  undefinable  notions. 
To  this  article,  let  us  add  what  Calmet 
«ays  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  following 
passage  of  the  £pistle  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist : — "  For  mere  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are 
one:  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness 


in  earth,  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood  :  and  these  three  are  one."  Cal- 
met acknowledges  that  these  two  verses 
are  not  in  any  ancient  Bible :  indeed,  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  St.  John  had 
spoken  of  the  Trinity  in  a  letter,  and  said 
not  a  word  about  it  in  his  Gon>el.  We 
find  no  trace  of  this  dogma,  either  in  the 
canonical  or  in  the  apocryphal  gospels. 
All  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  might 
excuse  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  if  the  coun- 
cils had  not  decided.  But,  as  the  heretics 
pay  no  regard  to  councils,  we  know  not 
what  measures  to  take  to  confound  them. 
Let  us  content  ourselves  with  beUeving, 
and  wishing  them  to  believe. 

APOCRYPHA— APOCRYPHAL. 
inou  TBS  OEBBK  woKD  sioiiirYiiio  hidden,} 

It  has  been  very  well  remarked,  that 
the  Divine  writings  might,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  be  sacred  and  apocryphal; 
sacred,  because  they  had  undoubtedly  been 
dictated  by  God  himself;  apocryphal,  be- 
cause they  were  bidden  from  the  nations, 
and  even  from  the  .lewish  people. 

That  they  were  hidden  from  the  nations 
before  the  translation  executed  at  Alex- 
andria, under  the  Ptolemies,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged truth.  JosepbiSs  declares  it 
in  the  answer  to  Appian,  which  he  wrote 
after  Appian's  deaui ;  and  his  declaratioii 
has  not  me  less  strength  because  he  seeks 
to  strengthen  it  by  a  &ble.  He  says,  in 
his  history,  that  the  Jewish  books  beinff 
all-divhie,  no  foreign  historian  or  poet  had 
ever  dared  to  speak  of  them.  And,  im- 
mediately after  assuring  us  that  no  one 
had  ever  dared  to  mention  the  Jewish 
laws,  he  adds,  that  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus,  having  only  intended  to  insert  some- 
thing concerning  them  in  his  history,  God 
struck  him  with  madness  kit  thirty  days ; 
but  that,  having  been  informed  in  a  droim 
that  he  was  mad  only  because  he  had 
wished  to  know  divine  things,  and  make 
them  known  to  the  profane,  he  asked  par- 
don of  God,  who  restored  him  to  his 
senses. 

Josephus,  in  the  same  passage,  al^o 
relates,  that  a  poet,  named  Theodectef«» 
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lia^ng  said  a  few  words  about  the  Jews  i  Ecclesiasticus,  though  the  style  is  slill 
ia  his  tragedies,  became  blind,  and  that  I  the  same. 

God  did  not  restore  his  sight  until  he  had  ^  The  two  first  books  of  Maccabees, 
done  penance.  %  chough  written  by  a  Jew..    But  they  do 

As  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  certain  \  not  ^liere  this  Jew  to  have  been  inspired 
tiiat  there  was  a  time  when  they  could  not  ^  by  God. 

read  the  divine  writings ;  for  it  is  said  in  ^  Tobit,  although  the  story  is  edifying. 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  (chap.  zxii.  \  The  judicious  and  profound  Calmet  af- 
yer.  8,)  and  in  the  second  book  of  Chron-  >  firms,  that  a  part  of  this  book  was  written 
icies,  (chap,  xxxiy.  ver.  14,)  that  in  the  e  by  Tobit  the  father,  and  a  part  by  Tobit 
reign  of  Jonas  they  were  unknown,  and  <  the  son ;  and  that  a  third  author  added 
that  a  single  copy  was  accidentally  found  I  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  which 
in  the  house  of  the  high-priest  HiUdah.     \  says  that  Tobit  the  youneer  expired  at 

The  twelve  tribes  whi<m  were  dispersed  I  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
by  Shalnumezer,  have  never  re-appeared ;  I  years,  and  that  he  died  rejoicing  over  the 
and  their  books,  if  they  had  any,  have  \  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
been  lost  widi  them.  The  two  tribes  i  "Hie  same  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his 
which  were  in  shivery  at  Babylon,  and  al-  i  pre&ce,  has  these  words  :  **  Neither  the 
lowed  to  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  i  story  itself,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
yean,  returned  without  their  books,  or  at  \  told,  bears  any  fiibulous  or  fictitious  char- 
least  they  were  veiy  scarce  and  very  defeo- 1  acter.  If  all  Scripture  histories,  contain- 
tive,  since  Eadras  was  obliged  to  restore  \  ing  anything  of  the  marvellous  or  extra- 
them.  But,  aldiough  during  the  Bsthj-  ]  ordinary,  were  to  be  rejected,  where  is 
Ionian  captivity,  these  books  were  apo-  i  the  sacred  book  which  is  to  be  pre- 
Giyphal — that  is,  hidden,  or  unknown  to  s  served  ?" 

die  people,  they  were  constantly  sacred,  \  Judith ;  although  Luther  himself  de- 
— 4hey  bore  the  stamp  of  divinity, — they  >  clares  that  **  this  book  is  beautiful,  good, 
were,  as  all  the  world  agrees,  the  only  <  holy,  useful,  the  language  of  a  holy  poet 
monument  of  truth  upon  c»rth.  |and  a  prophet  animated  by  the  Holv 

We  now  give  the  name  of  apocrypha  \  Spirit,  which  had  been  his  instructor, 
to  those  books  which  are  not  worthy  of  j  &c. 

belief;  so  subject  are  languages  to  change  1 1  It  is  indeed  hard  to  discover  at  what 
CathoKcs  emd  Prostestants  agree  in  re- 1  time  Judith's  adventure  happened,  or 
garding  as  ftpociyphai  in  this  sense,  and  i  where  the  town  of  Bethulia  was.  The 
in  rejecting^ —  '' '^  ~-*:*-- :~  t..  juur-  ^^.:-..»  u— 

The  pra5rer  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Ju- 
dah,  eonttuned  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings. 

1^  third  and  fourth  books  of  Macca- 
Dees. 

The  fourth  book  of  Esdras ;  although 
these  books  were  incontestably  written  by 
Jews.    But  it  is  denied  that  the  authors 


degree  of  sanctity  in  Judith's  action  has 
also  been  disputea ;  but  the  book  having 
been  declarea  canonical  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  all  disputes  are  at  on  end. 

Baruch,  although  it  is  written  in  the 
style  of  all  the  other  prophets. 

Esther.— The  Protestants  reject  only 

some  additions  after  the  tenth  chapter. 

They  admit  all  the  rest  of  the  book ;  yet 

were  inspired  by  God,  like  the  Jews.        \  no  one  knows  who  King  Ahasuerus  was. 

The  other  books,  rejected  1^  the  Pro-    although  he  is  the  principal  person  in  the 

testants  only,  and   consequently  ooiui- !  story. 

dered  by  them  as  not  inspired  by  God  \      Daniel.— The  Protestants  retrench  Su- 
himseif,  are —  >  sannah's  adventure,  and  that  of  the  chii- 

The  book  of  Wisdom,  though  it  is  \  dren  in  the  furnace ;  but  they  retain  Ne- 
written  in  Uie  same  style  as  the  Pro- ^  buchadnezzar's  dream,  and  his  grazing  with 
vwbs. 
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On  the  Life  of  Mottes,  an  apocryphal  book  \  thus  shall  thou  save  thy  empire,  if,  indeed, 
of'  the  highest  antiquity.  \  the  decrees  of  iate  can  be  opposed.*' 

Pharaoh  was  pleased  with  this  advice. 


The  ancient  book  which  contains  the 
life  and  death  of  Moses,  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity.    It  was  then  that  the  Jews 


He  sent  for  the  midwivcs,  and  ordered 
them  to  strangle  all  the  male  children  of 
which  the  Jewesses  were  delivered.  Tli^re 
was  in  Egypt  a  man  named  Abraham,  son 


began  to  know  the  names  given  to  the    ^/V"  ^P\"^»a™e«  Aoranam,  son 
angels  by  the^  Chaldeans  and  Persians.        ?f  ^eath,  husband  to  Jocabed,  sister  to 

Here  we  see  the  names  of  Zinguiel,  \  5«  ^o^het,  llus  Jocabed  bore  him  a 
Samael,  Tsakon,  Lakah,  and  many  others,  daughter  named  Mw^^,  signifying  per«. 
of  which  the  Jews  had  made  no  mention.  \  ^^^<  beause  the  Egyptians,  bemjr  de- 

Tlie  book  of  the  death  of  Moses  seems  '^  f^ended  from  Ham,  persecuted  the  Iwae- 
to  have  been  posterior.  It  is  known  that  ^^l^s,  who  were  evidenUy  descended  from 
the  Jews  had  several  very  ancient  lives  of  \  ^}^^'  J*^?®^  aftowards  brought  forUi 
Moses  and  other  books,  mdependenUy  oVx  Aaron.^^'t^^cofniaim^  to  <kath,  be- 
the  Pentateuch.  In  them  he  was  called  >  ai«»e  Pharaoh  luid  condemned  all  the 
Moni,  not  Moses ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  \  ^^"^^  mfents  to  death.  Aaron  and  Mary 
mo  signified  water,  and  ni  the  particle  of,  I  ^f^  preserved  by  the  wigeUof  the  Lord, 
He  was  called  by  tlie  general  name  of  1  ^^^  ?^"«^  *f™  '"  ^«  fidds,  and  re- 
Melk.  He  received  those  of  Joakim,  ^'*o'?<^i*»«™^<>^«'P!«?^  when  they  had 
Adamosi,  Thetmosi;  and,  especially,  it  >  reached  the  period  of  adolescence 
has  been  thought  that  he  was  the  same  ^.^^  ^^?J'  Jocabed  had  a  third  child  : 
person  whom  Manethon  calU  Oianaph.      ?»  "^  ^«^'  w**^*  consequenUy,  was 

Some  of  these  old  Hebrew  manuscripts  5?«e»  ye*"  y?"°»?  ^^  his  toother, 
were  withdrawn  from  their  covering  of  dust  ?«  "^  exposal  on  the  Nile  Pharaoh  s 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  Jews,  about  the  year  ^?«ghter  found  him  while  badung,  had 
1517.  The  learned  Gilbert  Gaumin,  who  i  ™  nursed,  and  adopted  him  as  her  son, 
was  a  peHect  master  of  their  language,  I  although  she  was  not  mamed. 
translated  them  into  Latin  ^ut  the  year  \  Three  years  after,  hw  fether  Pharaoh 
1535.  They  were  afterwards  printed,  and  I  *<>?;  »  ^^^  ^*«»  on  which  occasion  he 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  B^le.  The  copies  H^  f  «KBt  feast.  His  wife  \tos  at  his 
have  become  extremely  scarce.  \  "?"t  hand,  and  at  his  left  was  his  daughter. 

Never  were  rabbinism,  the  taste  for  the  i  ^^  ^^^^  Moses.    The  child,  in  sport, 

marvellous,  and  the  imagination  of  the  I  ^^  the  crown  and  put  it  en  his  head. 

OrientaU,  displayed  to  greater  excess.         Balaam  the  magioan,  the  lung  s  eunuch, 

■D  \   ^^L   T'^    ^%M  >  then  recalled  his  Majesty's  dream.  "  Be- 

Fragment  of  the  Life  of  Motes.  jjo,^^..  ^^  he,  "  thechUd  who  is  one  doy 

A  hundred  and  tliirty  years  after  the  |  to  do  you  so  much  mischief  1  The  spirit 
settling  of  the  Jews  in  E^pt,  and  sixty  >  of  God  is  in  him.  What  he  has  just  now 
years  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Jo-  \  done  is  a  proof  that  he  has  alreadv  formed 
seph,  Pharaoh,  while  sleeping,  had  a  j  the  design  of  dethroning  vou.  He  must 
dream.  He  saw  an  old  man  holding  a  |  instantly  be  put  to  d^th."  This  idea 
balance :  in  one  scale  were  all  the  inhfu^i-  ?  pleased  Pharaoh  much, 
tants  of  Egypt ;  m  the  other  was  an  in- 1  They  were  about  to  kill  little  Moses ; 
&nt ;  and  this  Iniiuit  weighed  more  thim  $  when  Uie  Lord  immediately  sent  his  angel 
all  the  Egyptians  togeUier.  Pharaoh  |  Gabriel,  disguised  as  one  of  Pharaoh  s 
forthwith  called  together  his  $hotim,  or  |  officers,  to  say  to  him,  **  My  lord,  we 
sages.  One  of  the  wise  men  said — "  O  \  should  not  put  to  death  an  innocent  child, 
king,  this  in&nt  is  a  Jew,  who  will  one  >  which  is  not  yet  come  to  yean  of  discre- 
day  do  great  evil  to  your  kingdom.  Cause  |  tion  ;  he  put  on  your  crown  only  because 
all  the  children  of  the  Jews  to  be  slain ;  I  he  wants  judgment.    You  hove  only  to 
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Ictt  ruby  and  a  burning  coal  be  presented 
to  him :  if  he  choose  tne  coal,  it  is  clear 
tiiit  he  is  a  blockhead,  who  will  never  do 
ioyhann ;  but  if  he  take  the  ruby,  it  will 
be  a  sign  that  he  has  too  much  sense  to 
bum  his  fingers :  then,  let  him  be  slain.*' 

A  ruby  and  a  coal  were  immediately 
brought.  Moees  did  not  fail  to  take  the 
raby ;  but  the  angel  Galmel,  by  a  sort  of 
legerdemain^  slipped  the  coal  into  the 
phoe  of  the  precious  stone.  Moses  put 
the  coal  into  nis  mouth,  and  burned  nis 
tongue  so  horribly,  that  he  stammered 
ever  after ;  and  this  was  the  reason  that 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  could  never  articu- 
late. 

Moses  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  a  fii- 
voorite  with  Pharaoh.  A  Hebrew  came 
to  complain  to  him,  that  an  Egyptian  had 
beaten  him,  after  lying  with  nis  wife. 
Moses  killed  the  Egyptian.  Pharoah 
ordered  Moses'  head  to  be  cut  oif.  The 
eiecutioner  struck  him ;  but  God  instantly 
changed  Moses'  neck  into  a  marble  co- 
himn,  and  sent  the  angel  Michael,  who 
in  three  days  conduct^  Moses  beyond 
thefiontiers. 

The  young  Hebrew  fled  to  Mecano, 
King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  at  war  with 
the  Arabs.  Mecano  made  him  his  general- 
in-chief;  and,  after  Mecano's  death,  Moses 
was  chosen  king,  and  married  the  widow. 
But  Moses,  ashamed  to  have  married  the 
wife  of  his  1<^,  dared  not  to  enjoy  her, 
but  placed  a  sword  in  the  bed,  betwixt 
himself  and  the  queen.  He  lived  with 
her  forty  yeait  without  touching  her.  The 
angry  queen  at  length  called  together  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  com- 
trained  that  Moses  was  of  no  service  to 
ner,  and  concluded  by  driving  him  away, 
and  placing  on  the  throne  the  son  of  me 
late  king. 

Moees  fled  mto  the  country  of  Midian, 
to  the  priest  Jethro.  This  priest  thought 
his  fortune  would  be  made  it  he  could  put 
Moses  into  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
and  began  by  confining  him  in  a  low  cell, 
and  allowing  him  only  bread  and  water. 
Moses  grew  fat  very  fast  in  his  dungeon, 
atwhich  Jethro  was  quite  astonished.  He 
13 


was  not  aware  that  his  daughter  Sephora 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  prisoner,  and 
every  day,  with  her  own  hands,  carried 
him  partridges  and  quails,  with  excellent 
wine.  He  concluded  that  Moses  was 
protected  by  God^  and  did  not  give  him 
up  to  Pharaoh. 

However,  Jethro  the  priest  wished  to 
have  his  daughter  married.  He  had  in 
his  garden  a  tree  of  sapphire,  on  which 
was  engraven  the  word  Jaho  or  Jehovalu 
He  caused  it  to  be  published  throughout 
the  country,  that  he  would  give  his 
daughter  to  him  who  could  tear  up  the 
sapphire  tree.  Sephora's  lovers  presented 
themselves,  but  none  of  them  could  so 
much  as  bend  the  tree.  Moses,  who  was 
only  seventy-seven  years  old,  tore  it  up  at 
once,  without  an  effort.  He  married  Se- 
phora, by  whom  he  soon  had  a  fine  boy, 
named  Gerson. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  a  small 
wood,  he  met  God  (who  had  formerly 
called  himself  Sadai',  wad  then  called  him- 
self Jehovah),  and  God  ordered  him  to  go 
and  work  miracles  at  Pharaoh's  court. 
He  set  out,  with  his  wife  and  son.  On 
the  way,  they  met  an  angel  (to  whom  no 
name  is  given),  who  ordered  Sephora  to 
circumcise  little  Gerson  with  a  knife  made 
of  stone.  God  sent  Aaron  on  the  same 
errand :  but  Aaron  thought  his  brother 
had  done  very  wrong  in  marrying  a  Midi- 
anite ;  he  called  her  a  very  coarse  name, 
and  little  Gerson  a  bastard,  and  sent  them 
the  shortest  way  beck  to  their  own 
country. 

Aaron  and  Moses  then  wenc  to  Pha- 
raoh's palace  by  themselves.  The  gate 
of  the  palace  was  guarded  by  two  lions  of 
an  enormous  size.  Balaam,  one  of  the 
king*s  magicians,  seeing  the  two  brothers 
come,  set  the  lions  upon  them;  but 
Moses  touched  them  with  his  rod,  and 
the  Uons  humbly  prostrating  themselves, 
licked  the  feet  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  The 
king,  in  astomshment,  had  the  two  pil« 
grims  brought  into  the  presence  of  all  his 
magicians,  that  they  might  strive  which 
could  work  the  most  miracles. 

The  author  here  relates  the  ten  plagues 
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of  Egypt,  nearly  as  thevare  related  in 
£xodus.  He  only  ados,  that  Moses 
covered  all  Egypt  with  lioe,  to  the  depth 
of  a  cubit ;  and  that  he  sent  among  all  the 
Egyptians,  lions,  wolves,  bears,  and  tigers, 
whicb  ran  into  all  the  houses,  notwith- 
standing that  the  doors  were  bolted,  and 
devoured  all  the  little  children. 

According  to  this  writer,  it  was  not  the 
Jews  who  fled  through  the  Red  Sea ;  it 
was  Pharaoh,  who  fled  that  way  with  his 
army:  the  Jews  ran  after  him ;  the  waters 
separated  right  and  left,  to  see  them  fight ; 
and  all  the  Egyptians,  except  the  king, 
were  slain  upon  the  sand.  Then  the  king, 
finding  that  nis  own  was  the  weaker  side, 
asked  pardon  of  God.  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel were  sent  to  him,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  city  of  Nineveh,  where  he  reigned 
four  hundred  years. 

The  Death  of  Motet. 

God  had  declared  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, that  they  should  not  go  out  of  Egypt 
until  they  had  once  more  found  the  tomb 
of  Joseph.  Moses  found  it,  and  carried 
it  on  his  shoulders  through  the  Red  Sea. 
God  told  him  that  he  would  bear  in  mind 
this  good  action,  and  would  assist  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  When  Moses  had 
lived  six  score  years,  God  came  to  an- 
nounce to  him  that  he  must  die,  and  had 
but  three  hours  more  to  live.  The  bad 
angel  Samael  was  present  at  the  conver- 
sation. As  soon  as  the  first  hour  had 
passed,  he  began  to  laugh  for  joy,  that  he 
should  so  soon  carry  ofl"  the  soul  of 
Moses;  and  Michael  began  to  weep. 
'^  Be  not  rejoiced,  thou  wicked  beast,'' 
said  the  good  to  the  bad  angel ;  ''  Moses 
is  going  to  die;  but  we  have  Joshua  in 
his  steid." 

When  the  three  hours  had  elapsed, 
God  commanded  Gabriel  to  take  the  dy- 
ing man*s  soul.  Gabriel  begged  to  be 
excused.  Michael  did  the  same.  These 
two  angeb  having  refused,  God  addressed 
himself  to  Zinguiel.  But  this  angel  was 
no  more  willing  to  obey  than  the  others. 
"  I,"  said  he,  "  was  formerly  his  precep- 
tor, and  I  vrill  not  kill  my  disciple/' 


Then  God,  being  angry,  said  to  the  bad 
angel  Samael,  '*  Well  then,  wicked  one, 
thou  must  take  his  soul."  Samael  joyfully 
drewhissword,  andnmuptoMoses.  The 
dying  man  rose  up  iu  wrath,  his  eyea 
sparkling  with  fire.  ''  What  1  thou  vil- 
lain,*' said  Moses ;  ''  wouldst  thou  dsoe 
to  kill  me  ? — me,  who  when  a  child,  put 
on  my  head  the  crown  of  a  Pharoah ;  who 
have  worked  miracles  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years ;  who  have  led  sixty  milSons  of  men 
out  of  Egypt;  who  have  cut  the  Red  Sea 
in  two ;  who  have  conquered  two  kings 
so  tall  that  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  they 
were  not  knee-deep  in  water  ?  Be  gone, 
you  rascal ;  leave  my  presence  instantly." 
This  altercation  lasted  a  few  moments 
longer ;  during  which  time  Gabriel  pre- 

Sred  a  litter  to  convey  the  soul  of  Moses, 
ichael  a  purple  mantle,  and  Zinguiel  a 
cassock.  Goa  then  laid  his  hands  on 
Moses'  breast,  and  took  away  his  soul. 

It  is  to  this  history  that  St.  Jude  the 
Apostle  alludes  in.  his  Epistle,  when  he 
says  that  the  archangel  Micnael  contended 
with  the  devil  for  the  body  of  Moses.  As 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  book 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  it  is  evident 
that  St.  Jude  had  read  it,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  canonical  book. 

The  second  History  of  the  Death  of 
Moses  is  likewise  a  conversation  with 
God.  It  b  no  less  pleasant  and  curious 
than  the  first.  A  part  of  this  dialogue  is 
as  follows : — 

Motet, — I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  let  me 
enter  the  land  of  promise,  at  least  for  two 
or  three  years. 

God. — No:  my  decree  expressly  saith 
that  thou  shalt  not  enter  it. 

Motet. — Grant,  at  least,  that  I  may  be 
carried  thither  after  my  death. 

God. — No ;  neither  dead  nor  alive. 

Motet. — ^Alas!  but,  good  Lord,  thou 
showest  such  clemency  to  thy  creatures! 
thou  pardoncst  them  twice  or  three  times ; 
I  have  sinned  but  once,  and  am  not  to  be 
forgiven  1 

God. — ^Thou  knowst  not   what   thou 
sayest;  thou  hast  committed  six  sins. 
I  remember  to  have  sworu 
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thy  death,  or  the  destruction  of  Israel ; 
cne  of  the  two  mi^  be  accomplished.  If 
tbou  wilt  live  Israel  must  perish. 

Mosei. — O  Lord,  be  not  so  hasty.  All 
is  in  thy  hands.  Let  Moses  perish,  ra^ 
ther  than  one  soul  in  Israel. 

After  several  discourses  of  this  sort,  the 
echo  of  the  mountain  says  to  Moses, 
*'  Thou  hast  but  five  hours  to  live."  At 
the  end  of  five  hours,  God  sends  for  Ga- 
briel, Zinguiel,  and  Samael.  He  pro- 
ndat^  Moses  that  he  shall  be  buried,  and 
carries  away  his  soul. 

When  we  reflect  that  nearly  the  whole 
earth  has  been  iufiituated  by  similar  sto- 
ries, and  that  they  have  formed  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind,  the  lables  of  Filpay, 
Lokman,  or  JEsop,  appear  quite  reason- 
able. 

Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Law. 

Fifty  Gospels,  all  very  difierent  from 
one  another,  of  which  there  remain  only 
four  entire — that  of  James,  that  of  Nico- 
demus,  that  of  the  infiuicy  of  Jesus,  and 
that  of  the  birth  of  Mary.  Of  the  rest  we 
have  nothing  more  than  fragments  and 
slight  notices. 

The  traveller  Toumefort,  sent  into 
Asia  by  Louis  XIV.  informs  us  that  the 
Georgians  have  preserved  the  gospel  of 
the  Infimcy,  whicn  was  probably  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  the  Azmenians. 

In  the  beginning,  several  of  these  gos- 
pels, now  regarded  as  apocryphal,  were 
cited  as  authentic,  and  were  even  the 
only  gospels  that  were  cited.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  we  find  these  words,  ut- 
tered by  St.  Paul,  (chap,  xx.,  ver.  35,) 
**  And  remember  the  words  of  the  Loitl 
Jesus,  how  he  said,  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

St.  Barnabas,  in  his  Catholic  Epistle, 
(No  4  and  7,)  makes  Jesus  Christ  speak 
thus— ^^  Let  us  resist  all  iniquity ;  let  us 

hate  it Such  as  would  see 

me  enter  mto  my  kingdom,  must  follow 
me  through  pain  and  sorrow.*' 

St.  Clement,  in  his  second  £pistleto 
the  Corinthians,  pots  these  words  into  the 
Boath  of  Jesus  Christ — ^^  If  you  are  as- 


sembled in  my  bosom,  and  do  not  follow 
my  commandments,  I  shcUi  reject  you, 
and  say  to  you, — Depart  from  mc ;  I 
know  you  not ;  depart  from  me,  ye  work- 
ers of  iniquity.' 

He  afterwards  attributes  to  Jesus  Christ 
these  words ;  — "  Keep  your  flesh  chaste, 
and  the  seal  unspotted,  in  order  that  you 
may  receive  eternal  life." 

in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  com- 
posed in  the  second  century,  we  find  these 
words — ''Jesus  Christ  has  said.  Be  ye 
honest  eschange^brokers,*^ 

We  find  many  similar  quotations,  not 
one  of  which  is  taken  fix)m  the  four  gos- 
pels recognised  by  the  Church  as  the  only 
canonical  ones,  lliey  are,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  a  gospel  which  was  trans- 
lated by  St.  Jerome,  and  is  now  consi- 
dered as  apocryphal. 

St.  Clement  ttie  Roman  says,  in  his  se- 
cond Epistle — ''The  Lord,  being  asked 
when  his  reign  should  come,  answered — 
When  two  shall  make  one,  when  that 
which  is  without  shall  be  within,  when 
the  male  shall  be  female,  and  when  there 
shall  be  neither  female  nor  male." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  text 
is  repeated  entire  by  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andna.  But  what  could  the  author  of 
the  Egyptian  gospels,  and  what  could  St. 
Clement  himself  be  thinking  of?  The 
words  which  he  quotes  are  injurious  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  they  give  us  to  understand 
that  he  did  not  bdieve  that  his  reign 
would  come  at  all.  To  say  that  a  thing 
will  take  place  when  two  shall  make  one, 
when  the  male  shall  be  female,  is  to  say 
that  it  will  never  take  place.  A  passage 
like  this  is  rabbinical,  much  rather  than 
evangelical. 

There  were  also  two  apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  They  are  quoted  by  St. 
Epiphanms.  In  these  Acts  it  is  related 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  son  of  an  idolatrous 
fother  and  mother,  and  turned  Jew  in 
order  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Gamaliel ; 
and  that  either  being  refused,  or  not  find- 
ing her  a  virgin,  he  took  part  with  tlie 
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disciples  of  Jesus.    This  is  nothing  less 
than  Dlasphemy  against  St.  Paul. 

The  other  Apocryphal  Bookt  of  the  First 
and  Second  Centvries. 

I. 

The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  seventh  man 
after  Adam,  which  mentions  the  war  of  the 
rebellious  angels,  under  their  captain  Sa- 
masia,  against  the  faithful  angels  led  by 
Michael.  The  object  of  the  war  was,  to 
enjoy  the  daughters  of  men,  as  has  been 
said  in  the  article  Angel. 

II. 

The  Acts  of  St.  Thecla  and  St.  Paul, 
written  by  a  disciple  named  John,  attached 
to  St.  Paul.  In  this  history,  ThecU  es- 
capes from  her  persecutors  to  go  to  St. 
Paul,  disguised  as  a  man.  She  also  bap- 
tizes a  lion ;  but  this  adventure  was  after- 
wards suppressed.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  poi  trait  of  Paul : — Slatttra  brevi,  cal" 
vastrunif  cruribus  curvU^  wrotum^  tttper^ 
ciliisjtmctUf  noMO  aquUino,  plenum  gratid 
Bel. 

Although  this  story  was  recommended 
by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  &c.,  it  had  no  re- 
putation among  the  other  doctors  of  the 
church.      , 

III. 

The  preaching  of  Peter.  This  writing 
is  also  called  the  Gospel  or  Revelation  of 
Peter.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speoks 
of  it  with  great  praise ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  some  impostor  had  taken 
that  apostle's  name. 

IV. 

The  Acts  of  Peter,  a  work  equally  sup- 
posititious. 

V. 

The  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. It  is  doubted  whether  this  book 
is  by  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  of  the  primitive 
ages ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  Testament  of 
Levi,  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week 
there  shall  come  priests  given  to  idolatry, 
— bellatoreSj  avariy  scriba  iniqui,  impu^ 
dici,  puerorum  comtptoret  et  pecorum; 
that  there  shall  then  be  a  new  priesthood ; 
that  the  heavens  shall  be  opened;  and 


that  the  glory  of  the  Most  High,  and  the 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  sanctification^ 
shall  descend  upon  this  new  priest ;  which 
seems  to  foretef  Jesus  Christ. 

VI. 

The  Letter  of  Abgarus,  a  pretended 
Ring  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus 
Christ's  answer  to  King  Abganis.  It  is, 
indeed,  believed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, there  was  a  toperch  of  Edesaa, 
who  had  passed  from  the  service  of  the 
Persians  into  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  his 
epistolary  correspondence  has  been  con- 
sidered by  all  good  critics  as  a  chimera. 

VII. 

Hie  Acts  of  Pilate.  Pilate's  letters  to 
Tiberius  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Life  of  Procula,  Pilate's  wife. 

VIII. 

The  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  which 
is  the  history  of  St.  Peter's  quarrel  with 
Simcm  the  magician.  Abdias,  Marcellus, 
and  Hegesippus,  have  all  three  written 
this  story.  St.  Peter  first  disputed  with 
Simon,  which  should  resuscitate  one  of 
die  Emperor  Nero-*s  relatives,  who  was 
just  dead ;  Simon  half  restored  him,  and 
St.  Peter  finished  the  resurrection.  Si'* 
mon  next  flew  up  in  the  air ;  but  Peter 
brought  him  down  again,  and  the  magician 
broke  his  legs.  The  Emperor  Nero,  in- 
censed at  the  death  of  his  magician,  had 
St.  Peter  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  St.  Paul  decapitated,  as  one 
of  St.  Peter's  party. 

IX. 

The  Acts  of  Blessed  Paul  the  Aposde 
and  Teacher  of  the  Nations.  In  this  book, 
St.  Paul  is  made  to  live  at  Rome  for  two 
years  after  St.  Peter's  death.  The  author 
sm>  that  when  St.  Paul's  head  was  cut 
off,  there  issued  forth  milk  instead  of 
blood ;  and  that  Lucina,  a  devout  woman, 
had  him  buried  twenty  miles  ih)m  Rome, 
on  the  way  to  Ostia,  at  her  country  house. 

X. 

The  Acts  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  An- 
drew.   The  author  relates,  that  St.  An- 
drew went  to  the  city  of  the  Myrmidons, 
and  that  he  baptizea  all  the  citizens.    A 
j  young  man  named  Sostratus,  of  the  town 
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of  Amarea,  which  is  at  least  better  known 
than  that  of  the  MynnidoDs,  came  and 
said  to  the  blessed  Andrew,  '*  1  am  so 
handsome,  that  my  mother  has  conceived 
a  passion  for  me.  1  abhorred  so  ezecrfr- 
ble  a  crime,  and  have  fled.  My  mother, 
in  her  fiuy,  accuses  me,  to  the  proconsnl 
of  the  province,  of  having  attempted  to  j 
^late  ner.     I  can  make  no  answer,  for  ] 


I  would  rather  die  than  accuse  my  mo- 
ther.'* While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the 
ffuards  of  the  proconsul  came  and  seized 
him.  St.  Anorew  accompanied  the  son 
before  the  judge,  and  pleaded  his  cause. 
The  mother,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  ac- 
cused St.  Andrew  himself  of  having  insti- 
gated her  son  to  the  crime.  The  procon- 
sul immediately  ordered  St.  Andrew  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river ;  but,  the  apostle 
having  prayed  to  God,  there  came  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  mother  was  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt. 

After  several  adventures  of  the  same 
fiOft,  the  author  has  St.  Andrew  crucified 
aftPatias. 

XI. 

The  Acts  of  St.  James  the  Greater. 
The  author  has  him  condemned  to  death 
at  JeruaUem  bv  the  pontiff,  and,  before 
his  crucifizion,  he  baptizes  the  registrar. 

XII. 

The  Acts  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
T1)e  author  relates  that,  at  Ephesus— <tf 
which  place  St.  John  was  bishop— Dru- 
silla,  being  converted  by  him,  desired  no 
more  of  her  husband  Andronicus's  com- 
pany, but  retired  into  a  tomb.  A  young 
man  named  CaUimachus,  in  love  widi  her, 
repeatedly  pressed  her,  even  in  her  tomb, 
to  consent  to  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sion. Drusilla,  being  urged  both  by  her 
husband  and  her  lover,  unshed  for  death, 
and  obtained  it.  CaUimachus,  when  in- 
fonned  of  her  loss,  was  still  more  furious 
with  love ;  he  Imbed  one  of  Andronicus's 
domestics,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  tomb ; 
he  ran  to  it,  stripped  his  mistress  of  her 
ibrood,  and  exclaimed,  "What  thou 
wouldst  not  grant  me  living,  thou  shah 
grant  me  d^ul.''  A  serpent  instantly 
isroed  firom  the  tomb ;  the  young  man 


ftinted ;  the  serpent  killed  him,  as  also 
the  domestic  who  vras  his  accomplice,  and 
coiled  itself  round  his  body.  St.  John 
arrives  with  the  husband,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  they  find  CaUimachus  alive. 
St.  John  orders  the  serpent  to  depart,  and 
the  serpent  obeys.  He  asks  the  young 
man  how  he  has  been  resuscitated.  Cal- 
limachus  answered,  that  an  angel  had  ap« 
peared  to  him,  saying,  **  It  was  necesrary 
that  thou  shouldst  die,  in  order  to  revive 
a  Christian."  He  immediately  asked  to 
be  baptized, and  begged  that  John  would 
resuscitate  Drusilla.  The  apostle  having 
instantly  worked  this  miracle,  CaUima- 
chus and  Drusilla  preyed  that  he  would 
also  be  so  good  as  to  resuscitate  the  do- 
mestic. The  latter,  who  was  an  obstinate 
Pagan,  being  restored  to  life,  declared  that 
he  would  rether  die  than  be  a  Christian, 
and,  accordingly,  he  incontinently  died 
again ;  on  which  St.  John  said,  that  a  bad 
tree  always  bears  bad  fruit. 

Aristodemus,  high-priest  of  Ephesus, 
though  struck  by  such  a  prodigy,  would 
not  be  converted ;  he  said  to  St.  John, 
**  Allow  me  to  poison  you ;  and,  if  you 
do  not  die,  I  will  be  converted."  The 
apostle  accepted  the  proposal;  but  he 
chose  that  Anstodemus  should  first  poison 
two  Ephesians  condemned  to  death. 
Aristodemus  immediately  presented  to 
them  the  poison,  and  they  instanUy  ex- 
pired. St.  John  took  the  same  poison, 
which  did  him  no  harm .  He  resuscitated 
the  two  dead  men,  and  the  high-priest 
was  converted. 

St.  John  having  attained  the  age  of  97 
years,  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and 
said,  "  It  is  time  for  tnee  to  come  to  my 
table,  and  feast  with  thy  brethren  ;'*  and 
soon  after  the  apostle  slept  in  peace. 

XIII. 

The  Histoiy  of  the  Blessed  James  the 
Less,  and  the  brothers  Simon  and  Jude. 
These  apostles  went  into  Persia,  and  per- 
formed things  as  incredible  as  those  re- 
lated of  St.  Andrew. 


/ 
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XIV. 

The  Acts  of  St.  Matthew,  Apostle  and 
Erangeltst.    St.  Matthew  goes  into  Ethi- 
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opia,  to  the  great  town  of  NadaTer,  where  ^  is  the  less  true  and  sacred.  It  is  said  in 
he  restores  to  life  the  son  of  Queen  Can-  [  this  Homily,  in  Rufinus  and  afterwards  in 
dace,  and  fovinds  Christian  churches.         )  Isidorus,  that  ten  days  after  the  Ascen- 

xv.  (  sion,  the  apostles  being  shut  up  together 

The  Acts  of  the  Blessed  Bartholomew  |  for  fear  ot  the  Jews,  Feter  said,  **  I  be- 
in  India.  Bartholomew  went  first  to  the  |  here  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ;''  An- 
temple  of  Astaroth.  This  goddess  de-  >  drew, "  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  son  ;*' 
livered  oracles,  and  cured  all  diseases.  '<  James,  **  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Bartholomew  silenced  her,  and  made  sick  \  Ghost  ;'*  and  that  thus,  each  apostle  hay- 
all  those  whom  she  had  cured.  King  ^  ing  repeated  an  article,  the  Creed  was 
Polimius  disputed  with  him ;  the  devU  \  completed. 

declared,  before  the  king,  that  he  was  con-  5  This  story  not  being  in  the  Acts  of  the 
quered ;  and  St.  Bartholomew  consecrated  \  Apostles,  our  belief  in  it  is  dispensed  witli 
King  Polimius  bishop  of  the  Indies.  \  — but  not  our  belief  in  the  Creed,  of 

XVI.  I  which  the  apostles  taught  the  substance. 

Hie  Acts  of  the  Blessed  Thomas,  i  Truth  must  not  suffer  from  the  &lse  oma- 
Apostle  of  India.  St.  Thomas  entered  \  meats  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  array 
India  by  another  road,  and  worked  more  >  her. 
miracles  than  St.  Bartholomew.     He  at  |  xx. 

last  suffered  martyrdom,  and  appeared  to  \  _  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  llie 
Xiphoro  and  Susani. 

XVII. 

The  Acts  of  the  Blessed  Philip.    He 


Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which 
were  formeriy  supposed  to  nave  been  di- 
gested by  St.  Clement  the  Roman,  are 

went  to  preach  in  Scythia.    They  wished  |  nowrankedamongtheapocryphalwritings. 

to  make  him  sacrifice  to  Mars ;  but  he  \  The  reading  of  a  few  chapters  is  sufficient 

to  show  that  the  apostles  had  no  share  in 
this  work. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  women  are 


caused  a  dragon  to  i^sue  firom  the  altar, 

and  devour  the  children  of  the  priests. 

He  died  at  Hierapolis,  at  the  age  of 

eighty-seven.    It  is  not  known  what  town  \  ordered  not  to  rise  before  the  ninth  hour 

this  was,  for  there  were  several  of  the  \      In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book, 

name.  \  it  is  desired  that  bishops  should  be  learned : 

All  these  histories  are  supposed  to  have  \  but  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  was 
been  written  by  Abdias,  Bishop  of  Baby-  |  no  hierarchy — no  bishop  attached  to  a 
Ion,  and  were  translated  by  Julius  Afri-  ]  single  church.  They  went  about  teach- 
canus.  \  ing  fix>m  town  to  town,  firom  village  to  vil- 

XVIII.  \  lage ;    they  were   called    apostles^    not 

To  these  abuses  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  \  buhopt;  and,  above  all  things,  they  did 
was  added  one  less  revolting — one  which  <  not  pride  themselves  on  being  learned, 
did  not  fail  in  respect  for  Christianity,  \      In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
like  those  which  have  just  been  laid  before 
the  reader,  viz.  the  Liturgies  attributed  to 
St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mark,  the 
&lsehood  of  which  has  been  shown  by  the 
learned  Tillemont. 

XIX.  J  the  hierarchy  was  beginning  to  be  esta- 

Fabricius  places  among  the  apocryphal )  blished,  the  priests  were  married, 
writings  the  Uomily  (attributed  to  St.  Au-  |      Through  almost  the  whole  book,  the 
gustine)    on  the  manner  in  whicli  the  \  bishops  are  regarded  as  the  judges  of  the 
Symbol  was  formed.    But  he  certainly  |  fiiithfiil ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
does  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  Sym-  \  apostles  had  no  jurisdiction, 
bol  or  Creed,  which  we  call  the  Apostles',  ]      It  is  said,  in  chapter  xxi.,  that  both 


book  it  is  said,  that  a  bishop  should  have 
but  one  wife,  to  take  great  care  of  his 
household  ;  which  only  goes  to  prove  that 
at  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  when 
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pnties  must  be  heard ;  which  supposes 
ao  established  jurisdiction. 

In  chapter  xxyi.  it  is  said,  *'  The  bishop 
is  your  prinecy  your  king^  your  emperor , 
your  God  upon  earth"  These  expres- 
sioDS  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
humility  of  the  apostles. 

In  cbapter  xxYiii.,  "  At  the  feasts  of  die 
AgaiNBy  there  must  be  g^yen  to  the  deacon 
double  of  that  which  is  given  to  an  old 
woman ;  and  to  the  priest  double  the  gift 
to  the  deacon,  because  the  priests  are  the 
counsellors  of  the  bishops  and  the  crown 
of  the  Church.  The  r^er  shall  have  a 
portion,  in  honour  of  the  prophets,  as  also 
the  chanter  and  the  door-keeper.  Such 
of  the  laity  as  wish  to  receive  anything, 
shall  apply  to  the  bishop  through  the 
deacon. 

The  apostles  never  used  any  term  an- 
swering to  laity  y  or  marking  the  difference 
between  the  profene  and  the  priesthood. 

In  chapter  zxxiv.,  *'  You  must  rever- 
ence the  bishop  as  a  king,  honour  him  as 
a  master,  and  give  him  your  fruits,  the 
works  of  your  hands,  your  first  fruits,  your 
tenths,  your  savings,  the  presents  that  are 
made  to  you,  your  com,  your  wine,  your 
oil,  your  wool,"  &c.  This  is  a  strong 
article. 

In  chapter  Ivii.,  **  Let  the  church  be 
long ;  let  it  look  towards  the  East ;  let  it 
resemble  a  ship ;  let  the  bishop's  throne 
be  in  the  middle ;  let  the  reader  read  the 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  Job,'*  &c. 

In  chapter  xvii.,  of  the  third  book— 
"  Baptism  is  administered  for  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  oil  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  When 
we  are  phmged  into  the  water,  we  die ; 
when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  revive.  The 
Father  is  the  God  of  all.  Christ  is  the 
only  son  of  God,  his  beloved  son,  and  the 
loid  of  glory.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
Paraclete,  sent  by  Christ  tne  teacher, 
preaching  Christ  Jesus." 

This  doctrine  would  now  be  explained 
in  more  canonical  terms. 

In  chapter  vii.  of  the  fifth  book,  are 
quoted  some  verses  of  the  Sibyls,  on  the 
coming  of  Jesus,  and  the  Resurrection. 


This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Christians 
admitted  the  verses  of  the  Sibyls,  which 
they  continued  to  do  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years. 

In  chapter  v.  of  the  eighth  book,  are 
these  words  :«— ''  O  God  Almighty,  give 
to  the  bishop,  through  Christ,  &e  partici- 
pation of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

In  chapter  iv.,  '^  Commend  yourself 
to  God  alone,  through  Jesus  Christ;'* 
which  does  not  sufficienUy  express  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord. 

In  chapter  xii.,  is  the  Constitution  of 
James  the  brother  of  Zebedee. 

In  chapter  xv.,  the  deacon  is  to  say 
aloud,  ''Incline  yourselves  before  God 
through  Christ." 

At  the  present  day,  these  expressions 
are  not  very  correct. 

XXI. 

The  Apostolical  Canons.  The  sixth 
canon  ordains  that  no  bishop  or  priest  shall 
separate  himself  firom  his  wife  on  pretence 
ot  religion ;  if  he  do  so,  he  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated ;  and  if  he  persist,  he  is  to 
be  driven  away. 

The  Seventh — that  no  priest  shall  ever, 
meddle  with  secular  affidrs. 

The  nineteenth — that  he  who  has  mar- 
ried two  sisters,  shall  not  be  admitted  into 
the  clergy. 

The  twenty-first  and  twenty-second — 
that  eunuchs  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
priesthood,  excepting  such  as  have  cas- 
trated themselves.  Yet,  Origen  was  a 
priest,  notwithstanding  this  law. 

The  fifty-fifth — ^that  if  a  bishop,  a  priest, 
a  deacon,  or  a  clerk,  eat  flesh  which  is  not 
clear  of  blood,  he  shall  be  displaced. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  canons 
could  not  be  promulgated  by  the  apostles. 

XXJI. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Clement  to 
James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  ten  books, 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  by 
Rufinus. 

This  .book ,  commences  with  a  doubt 
respecting,  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
UtriimTie  '»it  mihl  aliqua  vita  poit  mar 
tern,  an  nihil  omnmo  potted  $im  futurtis 
St.  Clement,  disturbed  by   this  doubt, 
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and  wishing  to  know  whether  the  world 
was  eternal  or  had  been  created — 
whether  there  were  a  Tartarua  and  a 
Phlegethon,  an  Ixion  and  a  Tantalus, 
&c.,  resolved  to  go  into  £gypt  to  learn 
necromancy;  but  haying  heiaord  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  who  was  preaching  Chris- 
tianity, he  went  to  him  in  the  East,  at  the 
time  when  Barnabas  was  celebrating  a 
Jewish  feast.  He  afterwards  met  St. 
Peter  at  Cesarea  with  Simon  the  mi^- 
cian  and  Zachsus.  They  disputed  to- 
gether, and  St.  Peter  related  to  them  all 
that  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Clement  turned  Christian,  but  &non  re- 
mained a  magician. 

Simon  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  named 
Luna ;  and,  while  waiting  to  marry  her, 
he  proposed  to  St.  Peter,  to  Zachsus,  to 
Lazarus,  to  Nicodemus,  to  Dositheus,  and 
to  several  others,  that  they  should  become 
his  disciples.  Dositheus  answered  him  at 
once  wim  a  blow  from  a  stick ;  but  the 
stick  having  passed  through  Simon's  body 
as  if  it  had  been  smoke,  Dositheus  wor- 
shipped him  and  became  his  lieutenant ; 
after  which  Simon  married  his  mistress, 
and  declared  that  she  was  Luna  herself, 
descended  from  heaven  to  marry  him. 

But  enough  of  the  Confessions  of  St. 
Clement.  It  must  however  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  ninth  book  the  Chinese  are 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Seres,  as 
the  justest  and  wisest  of  mankind.  After 
them  come  the  Brahmins,  to  whom  the 
author  does  the  justice  that  was  rendered 
them  by  all  antiquity.  He  cites  them  as 
models  of  soberness,  mildness,  and  jus- 
tice. 

XXIII. 

St.  Peter's  LeUer  to  St.  James,  and  St. 
Clement*8  Letter  to  the  same  St.  James, 
brother  of  the  Lord,  governor  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  the  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  all  churches.— St.  Peter's  Letter 
contains  nothing  curious,  but  St.  Cle- 
ment's is  very  remarkable.  He  asserts 
that  Peter  declared  him  Bishop  of  Rome 
before  his  death,  and  his  coadjutor ;  that 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and 
made  him  sit  in  the  episcopal  chair,  in 


j  the  presence  of  all  the  faithful ;  and  that 
^  he  said  to  him,  "  Fail  not  to  write  to  mj 
brother  James  as  soob  as  I  am  dead.'' 

This  letter  seems  to  prove,  that  it  waa 
not  then  believed  that  St.  Peter  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  since  it  isprobable  that 
this  letter,  attributed  to  Si.  CtemflBt, 
would  have  mentioned  the  circumstanoe. 
It  also  proves,  that  Cletus  and  Anadetus 
were  not  reckoned  among  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

xxzv. 

St.  Clement's  Homilies,  to  the  number 
of  nineteen.  He  says  in  his  fu^  homily, 
what  he  had  already  said  in  his  con- 
fessions—that he  went  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Barnabas  at  Csesarea,  to  know  whether 
the  soul  was  immortal,  and  the  world 
eternal. 

In  the  second  homily,  No.  xxxviii.  we 
find  a  much  more  extraordinary  passage. 
St.  Peter  himself,  speaking  of  tne  Old 
Testament,  expresses  himself  thus — 

"The  written  law  contains  certain 
fidse  things  against  the  law  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth :  the  devil 
has  done  this,  for  good  reasons ;  it  has 
also  come  to  pa.<«s  through  the  judgments 
of  God,  in  order  to  discover  such  as 
would  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  is 
written  against  him,''  &e.  &c. 

In  the  sixth  homily,  St.  Clement  meets 
with  Appian,  the  same  who  had  written 
against  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
He  tells  Appian  that  he  is  in  love  with  an 
Egyptian  woman,  and  begs  that  he  will 
write  a  letter  in  his  name  to  his  pretended 
mistress,  to  convince  her,  by  the  example 
of  all  the  gods,  that  love  is  a  duty.  Ap- 
pian writes  a  letter,  and  St.  Clement  an- 
swers it  in  the  name  of  his  pretended 
mistress ;  after  which  they  dispute  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods. 

XXV. 

Two  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  hardly  seems  just  to 
have  ranked  these  epistles  among  the 
apociyphal  writings.  Some  of  the  learned 
may  have  declined  to  recognise  them 
because  they  speak  of  "tlie  Phcmix  of 
Arabia,  which  lives  five  hundred  yean, 
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and  boms  itself  in  Egypt  in  the  city  of  j  ''All  the  things  which  you  hayeleanied 
Heliopolis.*'  But  there  u  nothing  extra*  I  hom  John  are  true :  believe  in  lliein ; 
ordinaiy  in  St  Clement^s  having  feheved  s  persevere  in  your  belief;  ke^  your  vow 
this  fftble  which  so  many  others  believed,  i  of  Christianity.  I  will  oome  and  see 
nor  in  his  having  written  letters  to  the  <  you  with  John,  you  and  iho&e  who  are 
Corinthians.  s  with  you.     Be  firm  in  Ae  faith;  act 

It  is  known  that  there  was  at  that  time  \  like  a  man ;  let  not  seventy  and  persecu* 
a  great  dispute  between  the  church  off  tion  disturb  you;  but  let  your^nricbe 
Ccninth  and  that  of  Rome.  Hie  church  ^  strei^enAd  and  exalted  in  God  your 
of  Corinth,  which  declared  itself  to  have  \  Saviour.  Amou" 
been  founded  Ae  first,  was  governed  in  \  It  is  asserted  that  theae  letters  weve 
common :  there  was  scarcdy  any  dis-  ^  written  in  the  year  116  of  the  Christian 
tinction  between  the  priests  and  the  secu-  j  era,  but  they  are  not  therefore  the  lea 
lars,  still  less  between  the  priests  and  the  5  &l8e  and  abeurd.  They  would  even  have 
bishop ;  all  alike  had  a  deliberative  voice ;  >  been  an  insult  to  our  noly  religion,  had 
80,  at  least,  several  of  the  learned  assert.  I  they  not  been  written  in  a  sjpint  of  stm- 
St.  Qement  says  to  the  Corinthians  in  i  pUoiCy,  which  senders  everything  pairdon- 
fais  first  epistle—^  You  have  laid  the  first  I  able, 
foundations  of  sedition ;  be  sulject  to  your  i  xx  vii . 

priests,correctyourselvesbvpenance,bend  i  Fragments  of  the  Apostles.— We  find 
the  knees  of  your  hearte,  learn  to  obey."  ^  in  them  this  passage — "  Paul,  a  man  of 
It  b  not  at  all  astonishing  that  a  bishop  i  short  stature,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and 
of  Rome  should  use  these  expressions.     <  an  angelic  face,  instructed  in  heaven,  said 

In  the  second  epistle  we  ^jain  find  that  I  to  Plantilla,  of  Rome,  before  he  died, 
answer  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  being  asked  i  <  Adieu,  Plantilla,  thou  little  plant  of 
when  his  kmgdom  of  heaven  should  come  J  eternal  salvation ;  know  thy  own  nobility ; 
— **  When  two  shall  make  one,  when  $  thou  art  whiter  than  snow ;  thou  art  re- 
that  which  is  without  shall  be  within,  J  gistered  among  the  soldiers  of  Christ; 
when  the  male  shall  be  female,  when  \  3iou  art  an  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of 
there  shall  be  neither  male  nor  female.''   ^heaven.'"    This  was  not  worthy  to  be  re- 

Letter  firom  St.  Ignatius  the  martyr  to  I  xxvnr. 

the  Vimn  Mary,  and  the  Virgin's  An-  \  Eleven  Apocalypses,  which  are  attri- 
swer  to  St.  Ignatius : —  ^  buted  to  the  patriarchs  andprophets,  to 

-To  Mary  the  Mather  of  ChrUt  herl^tl^L^cT^^^^^^^^     ,    cf^'T  ^• 
dewted  IgnatnU.  !^^.^  ^¥  ^^  ?^>^'  ^^^^  ^  St.  John, 

^-.      .     ..        ° ,  1 .      $  uinenng  from  the   canonical  one,  and 

•*  You  should  console  me,  a  neophite,  i  three  to  St.  Paul.    All  these  Apocalypses 
and  a  disciple  of  your  John.    I  have  <  have  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  St.  John, 
heard  several  wonderful  things  of  your  ] 
Jesus,  at  which  I  have  been  much  aston»  i  xxix. 

ished.  I  desire  with  all  my  h^fft  to  be  \  1^  Visions,  Preeepto,  and  Similitudes 
informed  of  them  by  you,  who  always^of  Hennas.  Hennas  seems  to  have 
lived  in  fitmiliarity  with  him,  and  knew  ]  li^ed  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
aH  his  secrets.  Fare  you  well.  Com-  [  They  who  regard  his  book  as  apocryphal, 
fort  the  neophjfites,  who  are  with  me  firom  <  cue  nevertheless  obliged  to  do  justice  to 
you  and  throu^  you.    Amen."  }  l^is  morality.    He  begins  by  saying,  that 

u  mi    TT  L  ^    '  f    A  ^    L     J      ^f^^  foster-fether  had  sold  a  young  woman 

**  The  Hofynifm'iJfmDtr  to  her  dear  ^^  ^  Home.    Hennas  recogniied  thisyoung 
UtKiple  JgnatwM*  >  woman  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 

**  The  humble  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. ;  and  loved  her,  he  says,  as  if  she  had  been 
14  '  p 
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his  sister.  He  one  day  saw  her  hadmig 
n  the  Tiber :  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
itew  her  out  of  the  river,  and  said  in  his 
jKart, ''  How  happy  should  I  be,  if  I  had 

wife  like  her  in  beauty  and  in  man- 
Men"  Immediately  the  heavens  opened ; 
and  he  all  at  once  beheld  this  same  wife, 
who  made  him  a  curtsey  from  above,  and 
said,  ''Good  morning,  Hennas/'  This 
wife  was  the  Christian  Church ;  she  gave 
him  much  good  advice. 

A  year  ainer,  the  spirit  transported  him 
to  the  same  place  where  he  haid  seen  this 
beauty,  who  nevertheless  was  old;  but 
she  was  fresh  in  her  age,  and  was  old 
only  because  she  had  b^  created  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  world 
had  b^  made  for  her. 

llie  Book  of  Precepts  contains  fewer 
allegories ;  but  that  of  Similitudes  con* 
tains  many. 

"  One  day,"  says  Hennas,  "  when  I 
was  festing  and  was  seated  on  a  hill,  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  all  that  he  had  done 
fer  me,  a  shepherd  came,  sat  down  be- 
side me,  and  said,  *  Why  have  you  come 
here  so  early  ?'  *  Because  I  am  going 
through  the  stations,'  answered  I.  '  What 
is  a  station  V  asked  the  shepherd.  *  It  is 
a  fest.'  *  And  what  is  this  fiist  ?*  '  It  is 
my  custom.'  '  Ah  V  replied  the  shepherd, 
*  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  fast;  all  this 
is  of  no  avail  before  God.  I  will  teach 
you  that  which  is  true  festing  and  pleasing 
to  the  Divinity.  Your  festing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  justice  and  virtue.  Serve  God 
with  a  pure  heart ;  keep  his  command- 
ments :  admit  into  your  heart  no  guilty  de- 
signs. If  you  have  always  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes — ^if  you  abstain 
from  all  evil,  that  will  be  true  festing, 
that  will  be  the  great  fest  which  is  acceptr 
able  to  God.' " 

This  philosophical  and  sublime  piety  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  mcmuments  of 
the  first  century.  But  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Similitudes, 
the  shephea^  gives  him  very  good  na- 
tured  maidens---«a/(i2  affabileSf — to  take 
care  of  his  house,  ana  declares  to  him 
that  he  cannot  fulfil  God's  command- 


ooandments  without  these  maidens,  who 
k  is  plain  typify  the  virtues. 

This  list  would  become  immense  if  we 
were  to  enter  into  every  detail.  We  will 
carry  it  no  further,  but  conclude  vnth  the 
Sibyls. 


The  Sibyls.— -What  is  most  apocryphal 
in  the  primitive  church  is,  the  prodigious 
number  of  verses  in  fevour  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  attributed  to  the  ancient 
sibyls.  Diodorus  Siculus  knew  of  only 
one,  who  was  taken  at  Thebes  by  the 
Epigoni,  and  placed  at  Delphos  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Ten  sibyls — that  is,  ten 
prophetesses,  were  soon  made  fi'om  this 
one.  She  of  Cuma  had  most  credit 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  sibyl  £ry- 
threa  among  the  Greeks. 

As  all  oracles  were  delivered  in  verse, 
none  of  the  sibyls  could  fail  to  make 
verses ;  and  to  give  them  greater  autho- 
rity, they  sometunes  made  them  acros- 
tics also.  Several  Christians,  who  had 
not  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  not 
only  misinterpreted  the  ancient  verses 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  si- 
byls, but  also  made  some  themselves,— 
and  which  is  worse,  in  acrostics,  not 
dreaming  that  this  difficult  artifice  of 
acrostidsing  had  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  prophetess.  They  resolved  to  support 
the  best  of  causes  by  the  most  awkward 
firaud.  They  accordingly  made  bad 
Greek  verses,  the  inidals  of  which  signi- 
fied in  Greek — Jesus,  Christ,  &>n, 
Savioub;  and  these  verses  said,  that 
with  five  loaves,  and  two  fishes,  he  should 
feed  five  thousand  men  in  the  desert,  and 
that  vTith  the  fragments  that  remained  he 
should  fill  twelve  baskets. 

The  millenium,  and  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, which  Justin  had  seen  in  the  air  for 
forty  nights,  were,  of  course,  foretold  by 
the  sibyls. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Lactantius  col- 
lected almost  all  the  verses  attributed  to 
the  sibyls,  and  considered  them  as  con- 
vincing proo&.  The  opinion  was  so  well 
authonsed  and  so  longneld,  that  we  still 
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ling  hymns,  in  which  the  testimony  of  the 
aibyis  is  joined  with  the  predictions  of 
David  :— 

8ol««t  tMclBai  lo  fcvniL 
TMie  Datia  cum  Sibylll. 

This  catalogue  of  errors  and  frauds  has 
been  carried  quite  &r  enough.  A  hun- 
dred might  be  repeated — so  constantly 
has  the  world  been  composed  of  deceiv- 
ers, and  of  people  fond  of  being  deceived . 

But  let  us  pursue  no  further  so  dange- 
rous a  research.  The  elucidation  of  one 
great  truth  is  worth  more  than  the  disco- 
very of  a  thousand  &lsehoods. 

Not  all  these  errors — ^not  all  the  crowd 
of  apocryphal  books,  have  been  sufficient 
to  injure  the  Christian  religion,  because, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  founded  upon  im- 
mutable truths.  These  truths  are  sup- 
ported by  a  church  militant  and  trium- 
phant, to  which  God  has  given  the  power 
of  teaching  and  of  repressing.  In  several 
countries,  it  imites  temporal  with  spi- 
ritual authority.  Prudence,  strength, 
wealth,  are  its  attributes ;  and  although  it 
b  divided,  and  its  divisions  have  some- 
times stained  it  with  blood,  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  Roman  commonwealth 
— cfmstantly  torn  by  intestine  dissensions, 
but  constantly  triumphant. 

APOSTATE. 

It  is  still  a  question  among  the  leaned, 
whether  the  £mperor  Julian  was  really 
an  apostate,  and  whether  he  was  ever 
truly  a  Christian. 

He  was  not  six  years  old  when  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  still  more  barba- 
rous dian  Constantioe,  had  his  father,  his 
brother,  and  seven  of  his  cousins  mur- 
dered. He  and  his  brother  Gallus  with 
difficulty  escaped  from  this  carnage ;  but 
he  was  always  very  harshly  treated  by 
Constantius.  His  life  was  for  a  IcHig 
time  threatened ;  and  he  soon  beheld  his 
only  remaining  brother  assassinated  by 
the  tyrant's  onler.  llie  most  barbarous 
of  the  Turkish  sultans  have  never,  I  am 
sorry  to  sar  it,  surpassed  in  cruelw  or 
in  vUlainy  tne  Constantino  family.  From 
his  tenderest  years,  study  was  Julian's 
only  consolation.  He  communicated  in 
secret  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the 


philosophers,  who  were  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of  Rome.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  professed  that  of  his  uncle  Constan* 
tius  only  to  avoid  assassination.  Julian 
was  obliged  to  conceal  his  mental  powers, 
as  Brutus  had  done  under  Tarquin.  He 
was  the  less  likely  to  be  a  Christian, 
as  his  uncle  had  forced  him  to  be  a  mqpk, 
and  to  perform  the  office  of  reader  in  the 
churoh.  A  man  is  rarely  of  the  religion 
of  his  persecutor,  especially  when  the 
latter  wishes  to  be  ruler  of  his  conscience. 

Another  ciroumstance  which  renders 
this  probable  is,  that  he  does  not  say,  in 
any  of  his  works,  that  he  had  been  a 
Christian.  He  never  asks  pardon  for  it 
of  the  pontifls  of  the  ancient  religion. 
He  addresses  them  in  his  letters,  as  if  he 
had  always  been  attached  to  the  worship 
of  the  senate.  It  is  not  even  proved  that 
he  practised  the  ceremonies  ol  the  Tau- 
robolium,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  expiation,  ana  that  he  desired  to 
wash  out  with  bull's  blood  that  which  he 
so  unfortunately  called  the  stain  of  his 
baptism.  However,  this  was  a  pagan 
form  of  devotion,  which  is  no  more  a  proof 
than  the  assembling  at  the  mystenes  of 
Ceres.  In  short,  neither  his  friends  nor 
his  enemies  relate  any  fact,  any  words, 
which  can  prove  that  he  ever  believed  in 
Christianity,  and  that  he  passed  fix>m  that 
sincere  beU^  to  the  worsVp  of  the  gods 
of  the  empire* 

If  such  be  the  case,  they  who  do  not 
speak  of  him  as  an  apostate,  appear  very 
excusable. 

Sound  criticism  being  brought  to  per* 
faction,  all  the  world  now  acknowledges 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  was  a  hero  and 
a  wise  man — a  stoic,  equal  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.  His  errors  are  condemned, 
but  his  virtues  are  admitted.  He  is  now 
regarded  as  he  was  by  his  oontemnorary 
Pradentius,  author  of  the  hymn  &alvtte 
fiatu  martjfrum.    He  says  of  Julian— 

Ooctor  foctt«imat  Mwta, 
Cooditor  et  le^un  c«lcberrimai;  ore  manaqM 
CootaMor  patriae ;'  $td  mm  ooMokor  lubcMU 
ReligioaiMi  an»na  teroentunt  oiillia  divQa 
PMiaoi  ille  Deo,  ted  doo  cit  perfldua  orbi. 

Tboogh  great  U'ami,  lo  «1rta«%  ud  la  la«M- ^ 

Though  »bly  icaloa*  ka  bU  coustry's  i 

Hespupied  rdlfio-t  In  hti  lofty  plan, 
Bgectiiif  Ood  while  bwadttiag  ana. 
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His  detractors  are  reduced  to  the  mise- 
rable expedient  of  striving  to  make  him 
appear  ndiculous.  One  historian,  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  re- 
proaches him  with  haying  worn  too  large 
H  beard.  But,  my  friend,  if  nature  gave 
him  a  long  beard,  why  should  he  wear  it 
short  ?  He  used  to  shake  his  head.  Carry 
thy  own  better.  His  step  was  hurried. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  Abb6  D'Aubignac, 
the  king's  preacher,  having  been  hissed  at 
the  play,  laughs  at  the  air  and  gait  of  the 
great  Comeilie.  Couldst  thou  hope  to 
turn  Marshal  De  Luxemboure  into  ridi- 
cule, because  he  walked  ill  and  his  figure 
was  singular  ?  He  could  march  very  well 
against  the  enemy.  Let  us  leave  it  to  the 
ex-jesuit  Patouillet,  the  ex-jesuit  Nonotte, 
&c.,  to  call  the  Emperor  Julian — the 
Apostate,  Poor  creatures !  His  Christian 
successor,  Jovian,  called  him  Dimns  Ju- 
lianus. 

Let  us  treat  this  mistaken  emperor  as 
he  himself  treated  us.  He  said,  *'  We 
should  pity  and  not  hate  them :  they  are 
already  sufficiently  unfortunate  in  erring 
on  the  most  important  of  questions." 

Let  us  have  the  same  compassion  for 
him,  since  we  are  sure  that  the  truth  is  on 
our  side. 

He  rendered  strict  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  let  us  then  render  it  to  his  memory. 
Some  Alexandrians  were  incensed  against 
a  bishop,  who,  it  is  true,  was  a  wicked 
man,  chosen  by  a  worthless  cabal.  His 
name  was  George  Biordos,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  a  mason.  His  manners  were  lower 
than  his  birth.  Heimited  the  basest  per- 
fidy with  the  most  brutal  ferocity,  and 
superstition  with  every  vice.  A  caliun- 
niator,a  persecutor,  and  an  impostor — 
avaricious,  sanguinaiy,  and  seditious,  he 
was  detested  l^  every  party,  and  at  last 
the  people  cudgelled  him  to  death.  The 
following  is  the  letter  which  the  Emperor 
Julian  wrote  to  the  Alexandrians,  on  the 
subject  of  this  popularcommotion.  Mark, 
how  he  addresses  them,  like  a  father  and 
a judge  i — 

**  What  r'said  he,  **  instead  of  reserving 
for  me  the  knowledge  of  your  wrongs,  you  \ 
have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  transported  ^ 


with  anger  I  You  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  excesses  with  which  you  reproaca 
your  enemies !  George  deserved  to  be  so 
treated,  but  it  was  not  for  you  to  be  his 
executioners.  You  have  laws ;  you  should 
have  demanded  justice,"  &c. 

Some  have  dared  to  brand  Julian  with 
the  epithets  intolerant  and  persecuting — 
the  man  who  sought  to  extirpate  persecu- 
tion and  intolerance!  Peruse  his  fifty-, 
second  letter,  and  respect  his  memory. 
Is  he  not  sufficiently  mifortunate  in  not 
having  been  a  Catholic,  and  consequently 
in  being  burned  in  hell,  together  with  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  have 
not  been  Catholics,  without  our  insulting 
him  so  fiuras  to  accuse  him  of  intolerance? 

On  the  Globes  of  Fire  said  to  haw  issued 
from  the  Earth  to  prevent  the  re-build'- 
ing  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  under 
the  Emperor  Julian. 

It  is  very  likely  that,  when  Julian  re- 
solved to  carry  the  war  into  Persia,he  want- 
ed money.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  the 
Jews  gave  him  some  for  permission  to  re- 
build their  temple,  whichlltus  had  partly 
destroyed,  but  of  which  there  stillremained 
the  foundations,  an  entire  wall,  and  the 
Antonine  tower.  But  is  it  as  likely  that 
^obes  of  fire  burst  upon  the  works  and 
the  workmen,  and  caused  the  undertaking 
to  be  relinquished  ? 

Is  there  not  a  palpable  contradiction  in 
what  the  historians  relate  ? 

1 .  How  could  it  be  that  the  Jews  began 
by  destroying  (as  they  are  said  to  have 
done)  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which 
it  was  their  wish  and  their  duty  to  rebuild 
on  the  same  spot  ?  llie  temple  was  ne- 
cessarily to  be  on  Mount  Moriah.  There 
it  was  that  Solomon  had  built  it.  There 
it  was  that  Herod  had  rebuilt  it,  with 
greater  solidity  and  magnificence,  having 
previously  erected  a  fine  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  temple  to  Augustus  at 
Cesarea.  The  foundations  of  this  temple, 
enlarged  by  Herod,  were^  according  to 
Josephus,  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet 
broad.  Could  the  Jews,  in  Julian's  time, 
possibly  be  mad  enough  to  wish  to  dis- 
arrange these  stones,  which  were  so  well 
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|iKpared  to  receWe  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
and  upon  which  the  Mahometans  after- 
VBids  built  their  mosque?  What  man 
was  erer  foolish  and  stupid  enough  thus 
to  deprive  himself,  at  gre»t  cost  and  ex* 
oessiye  labour,  of  the  greatest  advantage 
that  could  present  itself  to  his  hands  and 
eyes  ?    Nothing  is  more  incredible. 

2.  How  could  eruptions  of  flame  burst 
ibrth  from  the  interior  of  these  stones  l 
There  might  be  an  earthquake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  they  are  frequent  in 
Syria:  but  tint  great  blocks  of  stone 
should  have  vomited  clouds  of  fire  1  Is 
not  this  story  entitled  to  just  as  mucli 
credit  as  all  those  of  antiquity  ? 

3.  If  this  prodigy,  or  if  an  earthquake^ 
which  is  not  a  prodigy,  had  really  hap- 
pened, would  not  the  Emperor  Julian 
oave  spoken  of  it  in  the  letter  in  which 
he  says,  that  he  had  intended  to  rebuild 
this  temple?  Would  not  his  testimony 
have  been  triumphantly  adduced  ?  Is  it 
not  infinitely  more  probable  that  he 
changed  his  mind  ?  Does  not  tlus  letter 
contain  these  words  ? — 

''Quid  de  templo  suo  dicent,  quod, 
qutilm  terti6  sit  eversum,  nond^m  hodier- 
nam  usque  diem  instauratur  ?  Heec  ego, 
non  ut  illis  exprobarem,  in  medium  ad- 
duxi,  utpot^  qui  templum  illud  tanto 
intervallo  k  ruinis  excitare  voluerim ;  sed 
ide6  oommemoravi,  ut  ostenderem  deli- 
rasse  prophetas  istos,  quibus  cum  stolidis 
anicuus  negotium  erat/' 

**  What  can  the  Jews  say  of  then*  tem- 
ple, which  has  been  destroyed  for  the 
thirid  time,  and  is  not  yet  restored  ?  I 
■peak  of  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
proaching them,  for  I  myself  intended  to 
nave  raised  it  once  more  fiom  its  ruins, 
but  to  show  the  extravagance  of  their  pro- 

Shets,  who  had  none  but  old  women  to 
eal  with/' 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Emperor 
having  paid  attention  to  the  Jewish  pro- 
phecies, that  the  temple  should  be  rebuilt 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  that  all  the 
nationfl  of  the  earth  should  come  and  wor- 
ship in  it,  thought  fit  to  revoke  the  per- 
misnoQ  to  raise  the  edifice?    The  histori- 


cal probability,  then,  firom  the  Emperor's 
own  words,  is,  that  unfortunately  holdmg 
the  Jewish  books,  as  well  as  our  own,  in 
abhorrence,  heat  length  resolved  to  make 
the  Jewish  prophets  lie. 

The  Abb^  de  la  Bl^trie,  the  historian 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  does  not  under* 
stand  how  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  three  times.  He  says  that  ap- 
perently  Julian  reckoned  as  a  third  de- 
struction the  catastrophe  which  happened 
during  his  reign.  A  curious  destruction 
this ! — the  non-removal  of  the  stones  of 
an  old  foundation.  What  could  prevent 
this  writer  from  seeing  that  the  temple, 
having  been  built  by  Solomon,  recon- 
structed by  Zorobabel.  entirely  destroyed 
by  Herod,  rebuilt  by  Herod  himself  with 
so  much  magnificence,  and  at  last  laid  m 
ruins  by  Titus,  manifestlv  made  three  de- 
structions of  the  temple  f  The  reckoning 
is  correct.  Julian  should  surely  have 
escaped  calumny  on  this  point. 

The  Abb^  de  la  Bl^trie  calumniates 
him  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  oil  his 
virtues  were  only  seeming,  while  all  his 
vices  were  real.  But  Julian  was  not  hy- 
pocritical, nor  avaricious,  nor  fraudulent, 
nor  lying,  nor  ungratefiil,  nor  cowardlj, 
nor  drunken,  nor  debauched,  nor  idle,  nor 
vindictive.    What  then  were  his  vices  ? 

4.  Let  us  now  examine  the  redoubtable 
aigmnent  made  use  of  to  persuade  us 
that  globes  of  fire  issued  from  stones. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  pagan  writer, 
free  fiom  all  suspicion,  bas  said  it. 
Be  it  so :  but  this  Ammianus  has  also 
said,  that  when  the  Emperor  was  about 
to  sacrifice  ten  oxen  to  his  gods  for 
his  first  victory  over  the  Persians,  nine  of 
them  fell  to  the  earth  before  they  were 

§  resented  to  the  altar.  He  relates  a  hun- 
red  predictions— a  hundred  prodigies. 
Are  we  to  believe  m  them  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  in  all  the  ridiculous  miracles  re- 
lated by  Livy? 

Besides,  who  can  say  that  the  text  of 

Ammianus    Marcellinus   has   not   been 

falsified  ?    Would  it  be  the  only  instance 

in  which  this  artifice  has  been  employed  ? 

I  wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
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the  little  fier^  crosses  nvhich  all  the  work- 
men found  on  their  bodies  when  they 
went  to  bed.  They  would  have  made  an 
admirable  figure  along  with  the  globes. 

llie  hci  is,  that  the  temple  of  the  Jews 
was  not  rebuilt,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
never  will  be  so.  Here  let  us  nold,  and 
not  seek  useless  prodigies.  Ghbiftam^ 
marum — globes  of  fire,  issue  neither  firom 
atones  nor  from  earth.  Ammianus,  and 
those  who  have  quoted  him,  were  not 
natural  philosophers.  Let  the  Abb^  de 
la  Dl^trie  only  look  at  the  fire  on  St. 
John's  day,  and  he  will  see  that  flame 
always  ascends  with  a  point,  or  in  a  cloud, 
and  never  in  a  globe.  This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  overturn  the  nonsense  which  he 
comes  forward  to  defend  with  injudicious 
criticism  and  revolting  pride. 

After  all,  the  thing  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance. There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
afiects  either  &ith  or  morals ;  and  histori- 
cal truth  is  all  that  is  here  sought  for. 

APOSTLES. 

JTieir  Licet,  their  Wioety  their  Children. 

After  the  article  Apottle  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia, which  is  as  learned  as  it  is  or- 
thodox, very  little  remains  to  be  said. 
But  we  often  hear  it  asked — Were  the 
apostles  married?  Had  they  any  chil- 
diren?  if  they  had,  what  became  of  those 
children  1  Where  did  the  apostles  live  7 
Where  did  they  write  ?  Where  did  they 
die?  Had  they  any  appropriated  dis- 
tricts ?  Did  they  exercise  any  civil  min- 
istry? Had  they  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  faithful  ?  Were  they  bishops  7  Had 
they  an  hierarchy,  rites,  or  ceremonies  ? 

I. 
Were  the  apostles  married  ? 

There  is  extant  a  letter  attributed  to  St. 
Ignatius  the  Mar^,  in  which  are  these 
decisive  words : — 

"  I  call  to  mind  your  sanctity  as  I  do 
that  of  Elias,  Jeremiah,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  chosen  disciples  Timothy,  Titus, 
Evadius,  and  Clement;  yet  1  do  not 
blame  such  other  of  the  blessed  as  were 
bound  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  but  hope 


to  be  found  worthy  of  God  in  followiQg 
their  footsteps  in  his  kingdom,  after  the 
example  of^  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jo- 
seph, Isaiah,  and  the  otiier  prophets— -of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  apostles  who 
were  married." 

Some  of  the  learned  assert,  that  the 
name  of  St.  Paul  has  been  interpolated  in 
this  fiunous  letter  :  however,  Turrian  and 
all  who  have  seen  the  letters  of  Ignatius 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  acknowledge 
that  St.  Paulas  name  appears  there.  And 
Baronius  does  not  deny  that  this  passage 
is  to  be  found  in  some  Greek  manuscripts : 
Non  negamus  in  quihadam  gnecis  codi- 
cibta.  But  he  asserts  that  these  words 
have  been  added  by  modem  Greeks. 

In  the  old  Oxford  library,  there  was  a 
manuscript  of  St.  Ignatius*s  letters  in 
Greek,  wnich  contained  these  words ;  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  burned  with  many  other 
books  at  the  taking  of  Oxford  by  Crom- 
well. There  is  still  one  in  Latin  in  the 
same  library,  in  which  the  words  Patdi  et 
apostohrum  have  been  effaced,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  old  characters  may  be 
easily  distinguished. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  this  passage 
exists  in  several  editions  of  these  letters. 
This  dispute  about  St.  Paul's  marriaee  is, 
after  all,  a  very  frivolous  one.  What 
matters  it  whether  he  was  married  or  not, 
if  the  other  apostles  were  married  ?  His 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  quite 
sufficient  ta  prove  that  he  might  be  mar- 
ried, as  well  as  the  rest : — 

'*  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  9o 
drink  ?  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  abo  it 
a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles, 
and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Ce- 
phas ?  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas,  have 
not  we  power  to  forbear  working  ?  Wlto 
goeth  a  war^ire  any  time  at  his  own 
charges  ?'' 

It  is  dear  firom  this  passage,  that  all 
the  apostles  were  mairied,  as  well  as  St; 
Peter.  And  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
positively  declares  that  St.  Paul  Aad  a  wife. 

The  Koman  discipline  has  changed, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  usage  of  the 
primitive  ages  was  not  dificrent. 
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21. 

Children  of  the  Apottla, 

Very  little  is  knowD  of  their  families. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  Peter 
had  children,  that  Philip  had  daughters, 
and  that  he  gave  them  in  marriage. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  specify  St. 
Philip,  whose  four  daughters  prophesied, 
of  whom  it  is  believed  that  one  was 
married,  and  that  this  one  was  St.  Her- 
mione. 

Eusebius  relates  that  Nicholas,  chosen 
by  the  apostles  to  co-opemte  in  the  sacred 
ministry  with  St.  Stephen,  had  a  yery 
handsome  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealons. 
The  apostles  having  reproached  him  with 
his  jealousy,  he  corrected  himself  of  it, 
brought  his  wife  to  them,  and  said,  "  I 
am  ready  to  yield  h^  up ;  let  him  marry 
her  who  will."  The  apostles,  howerer, 
did  not  accept  his  proposal.  He  had  by 
his  wife  a  son  and  several  daughters. 

Cleophas,  according  to  £usebius  and 
St.  Epiphanius,  was  brother  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  &ther  of  St.  James  the  Less, 
and  of  St.  Jude,  whom  he  had  by  Mary, 
sister  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  So  that  St. 
Jude  the  Apostle  was  first  cousin  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  tells 
us,  that  two  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were 
informed  against  to  the  Emperor  Domi- 
tian,  as  being  descendants  of^  David,  and 
having  an  incontestable  right  to  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  Domitian,  fearing  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  this  right, 
put  questions  to  them  himself,  and  Uiey 
acquainted  him  with  their  genealogy.  The 
emperor  asked  them  what  fortune  they 
haa.  They  answered,  that  they  had  thirty- 
nine  acres  of  land,  which  paid  tribute, 
and  that  they  worked  for  their  livelihood. 
He  then  asked  them  when  Jesus  Christ's 
kingdom  was  to  come,  and  diey  told  him, 
**  At  the  end  of  the  world."  After  which, 
Domitian  allowed  them  to  depart  in 
peace;  which  goes  fiir  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  a  persecutor. 

This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  all  that  is 
known  about  the  children  of  the  apostles. 


III. 

Where  did  the  Apostles  live  J     Where  did 
ihey  die  1 

Accordiog  to  Eusebius,  James,  sur- 
named  the  JuUy  brother  to  Jesus  Christ, 
was  in  the  beginning  placed  the  first  on  the 
episcopal  throne  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ; 
these  are  his  own  words.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  first  bishoprick  waa 
that  of  Jerusalem— supposing  that  the 
Jews  knew  even  the  name  of  bishop.  It 
does,  indeed,  appear  veiy  likely  that  the 
brother  of  Jesus  Christ  should  have  been 
the  first  after  him,  and  that  the  very  city 
in  which  the  miracle  of  our  salvation  was 
worked,  should  have  become  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Christian  world.  As  for  the 
episcopal  throne,  that  is  a  term  which  Eu- 
sebius uses  by  anticipation .  We  all  know 
that  there  was  then  neither  throne  nor 
see. 

Eusebius  adds,  afier  St.  Clement,  that 
the  other  apostles  did  not  contend  with 
St.  James  for  this  dignity.  They  elected 
him  immediately  after  Uie  Ascension^— 
**  Our  Lord  "  says  he,  "  after  his  resui'* 
rection,  had  given  to  James  sumamed  the 
Justf  to  John,  and  to  Peter,  the  gift  ol 
knowledge:" — very  remarkable  words. 
Eusebius  mentions  James  first,  then  John, 
and  Peter  comes  last.  It  seems  but  just 
that  the  brother  and  the  beloved  disciple 
of  Jesus  should  come  before  the  man  who 
had  denied  him.  Nearly  the  whole  Greek 
church  and  all  the  reformers  ask.  Where 
is  Peter's  primacy  ?  The  Catholics  an- 
swer— If  he  is  not  placed  first  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  he  is  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Greeks  and  the  rest 
reply,  that  he  was  not  the  first  bishop ; 
and  the  dispute  will  endure  as  long  as  uie 
churches. 

St.  James,  this  first  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, always  continued  to  observe  the  Mo- 
saic law.  He  was  a  Rechabite ;  he  walked 
barefoot,  and  never  shaved ;  went  and 
prostrated  himself  in  the  Jewish  temple 
twice  a  day,  and  was  sumamed  by  the 
Jews  06/ta,  rignifying  the  just.  They  at 
length  applied  to  him  to  know  who  Jesus 
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Christ  was ;  and,  haying  answered  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  man,  who  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God^  and  that  he  should 
oome  in  the  clouds,  he  was  beaten  to 
death.    This  was  St.  James  the  Less. 

St.  James  the  Greater  was  his  uncle, 
brother  to  St.  John  the  Evangelbt,  and 
son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome.  It  is  asserted 
that  Agrijppa,  king  of  the  Jews,  had  him 
beheadea  at  JeruMlem. 

St.  John  remained  in  Asia,  and  go- 
temed  the  church  of  Ephesus^  where,  it 
is  said,  he  was  buried. 

St.  Andrew,  brother  to  St.  Peter,  quitted 
the  school  of  St.  John  for  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  agreed  whether  he 
preached  among  the  Tartars  or  in  Aigos ; 
tmt,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  in  Epirua.  No  one  knows 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  nor  eren 
whether  he  suffered  it  at  all.  The  Acts 
of  his  martyrdom  are  more  than  suspected 
by  the  learned.  Painters  have  always  re- 
presented him  on  a  saltier-cross,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given.  This  custom 
has  prevailed  without  its  origin  being 
known. 

St.  Peter  preached  to  the  Jews  dispersed 
in  Pontus,  bithynia,  Cappadocia,  at  An* 
tioch,  and  at  Babylon,  fhe  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  do  not  speak  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  nor  does  ot.  Paul  himself  make 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  that  capital.  St.  Justin  is  the 
first  accredited  autnor  who  speaks  of  this 
journey,  about  which  the  learned  are  not 
agreed.  St.  Ireneeus,  after  St.  Justin, 
expressly  says,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
came  to  Rome,  and  that  they  entrusted  its 
goveinment  to  St.  Linus.  But  here  is 
another  difficulty :  if  they  made  St.  Linus 
inspector  of  the  rising  Christian  society  at 
Rome,  it  must  be  inferred  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  superintend  it,  nor  remairi 
in  that  city. 

Criticism  has  cast  upon  this  matter  a 
thousand  uncertainties.  The  opinion  that 
St.  P^bbc  came  to  Rome  in  Nero's  reign, 
and  filled  the  pontifical  chair  there  for 
twenty-five  years,  is  untenable,  for  Nero 
Seigned  only  thirteen  years.    The  wooden 


;  chair,  so  splendidly  inlaid,  in  the  chuich 
at  Rome,  can  hanily  have  belonged  to 
St.  Peter :  wood  does  not  last  so  long  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  St.  Peter  delivered  his 
lessons  from  mis  chair  as  in  a  sdiool  tho-« 
roughly  formed,  since  it  is  averred  tiiat 
the  Jews  of  Rome  were  violent  enemies 
to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  greatest  difficulty  perhaps  is,  that 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  written  to  the  Co- 
lossians  fix>m  Rome,  positively  says  that 
he  was  assisted  only  by  Aristarchus,  Mar- 
cus, and  another  bearing  the  name  of 
Jesus.  This  objection  has,  to  men  of 
the  greatest  learning,  appeared  to  be  in- 
surmountable. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  he  says 
that  heobli^  James,  Cephas,  and  Jolm, 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  to  acknowledge 
himself  and  Barnabas  as  pillars  also.  If 
he  placed  James  before  Cephas,  thai  Ce- 

Shais  was  not  the  chief.  Happily,  these 
isputes  afiect  not  the  foundation  of  our 
holy  religion.  Whether  St.  Peter  ever 
was  at  Rome  or  not,  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
less  the  son  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
he  did  not  the  less  rise  again ;  nor  did  he 
the  less  recommend  humility  and  poverty ; 
which  are  n^lected,  it  is  true,  but  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute. 

Callistus  Nicephonis,  a  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  says,  that  "  Peter  was 
tall,  straight,  and  slender,  his  &ce  long 
and  pale,  his  beard  and  Wr  short,  curly, 
and  neglected — his  eyes  black,  his  nose 
long,  and  rather  flat  than  pointed."  So 
Calmet  translates  the  passage. 

St  Bartholomew,  a  word  corrupted 
from  Bar.  Ptolomaios,  son  of  Ptolemy. — 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  inform  us  that 
he  was  a  Galilean.  Eusebius  asserts  that 
he  went  to  preach  in  India,  Arabia  Felix, 
Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  same  wiUi  Nathanael. 
There  is  a  gospel  attributed  to  him :  but 
all  that  has  been  said  of  his  life  and  of  his 
death  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Astyages,  brother  to  Polemon, 
King  of  Armenia,  Imd  him  flayed  alive ; 
but  all  good  writers  regard  this  story  as 
fiibulous. 
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St.  Philip. — According  to  the  apocry- 
phal legencis,  he  lived  eighty-seven  years, 
and  di«l  in  peaiee,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

St  Thomas  Didymus. — Ongen,  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  eays  that  he  i^ent  and 
preached  to  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  the 
Cinananians,  the  Baskerians,  and  the 
Magi — as  if  tile  Magi  had  been  a  people. 
It  is  added,  that  be  baptited  one  of  the 
Magi,  who  had'  come  to  Bethlehem.  The 
Manichees  assert,  that  a  man  who<  had 
stricken  lliomaa  was  devoured  by  8  Hon-. 
Some  Portuguese  writers  assure  us  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Meliapour,  in 
the  peninsula  of  India.  The  Greek  church 
believes  that  he  preached  in  India,  and 
that  from  thence  his  body  was  carried  to 
Edessa.  Some  monks  are  further  induced 
to  believe  that  he  went  to  India,  by  the 
circumstance,  that,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  were  found,  near 
the  coast  of  Ormuz,  some  families  of  Nes- 
torians,  who  had  been  established  there 
by  a  merchant  of  Moussoul,  named 
Inomas.  The  legend  setsfonh  that  he 
built  a  magnificent  palace  for  an  Indian  ) 
kin^,  named  Gondaser :  but  all  these  \ 
stones  are  rejected  by  the  learned.  \ 

St.  Matthias.  —  No  particulars  are 
known  of  him.  His  life  was  not  found 
until  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  monk  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Matthias  of  TVev^s.  He 
said,  he  had  it  from  a  Jew,  who  translated 
it  for  him  from  Hebrew  into  Latin. 

St.  Matthew. — According  to  RuOnu», 
Socrates,  and  Abdias,  he  preached  and 
died  in  Ethiopia.  Heracleon  makes  him 
live  ft  long  time,  and  die  a  natural  death. 
But  Abdias  says,  that  Hyrtacus,  King  of 
Ethiopia,  brother  to  Eglypus,  wishing  to 
maary  bis  niece  Iphigenia,  and  finding  ihat 
he  could  not  obtain  St.  Matthew's  per^ 
mission,  had  his  head  struck  off,  and  set 
fire  to  Iphigenia's  house.  He,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  most  circumstantial '  gospel 
that  we  possess,  deserved  a  better  histo-^ 
rian  than  Abdias. 

St.  Simon  the  ComKrni^e,  whose  feast  is 
commonly  joined  with  that  of  St.  Jude.^  { 
Of  his  life  nothmg  is  known.    The  mo* 
dero  Greeks  say,  that  he  went  to  preach 
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Lybia,  and  thence  into  England. 
Others  make  him  suffer  martyrdom  in 
Persia. 

St.Thaddsu  or  JLyftffttf .— the  same  with 
St.  iude,  whom  the  Jews,  in  St.  Matthew, 
call  brodier  to  Jeaus  Christ,  and  who,  ae* 
cording  to  Eusebius,  was  his  first  cousin. 
All  thMe  relations,  for  the  most  part  vagu4 
and  uncertain,  throw  no  light  on  the  lives 
of  the  apostles.  But  if  there  is  little  to 
gratify  our  curiosity,  there  is  much  ftom 
which  we  may  derive  instruction. 

Two  of  the  four  gospels,  chosen  from 
among  the  fifty-four  composed  by  the  first 
Christians,  were  not  written  by  apostles. 

St.  i^ul  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles ;  yet  he  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  establishment  of  Christian 
nity.  He  was  the  only  man  of  letters 
among  them.  He  had  studied  under  Ga- 
maliel. Festus  himself,  the  governor  ol 
Judea,  reproaches  him  with  being  too 
learned ;  and,  imable  to  comprehend  the 
sublimities  of  his  doctrine,  he  says  to  him, 
**  Imanitf  Pauley  mtUta  ie  littera  ad  in* 
sftmam  convertunt " — Paul,  tliou  art  be- 
side thyself;  much  learning  dodi  make 
thee  mad. 

in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  calls  himself  lenf  :-— 

**  Am'  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Am  I  not 
fi«e  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  ChriM  our 
rK>rd  ?  Are  ye  not  my  work  in  the  Lord  I 
If  I  am  not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet, 
doubtless,  I  am  unto  you,*'  &c. 

He  might,  indeed,  have  seen  Jesus, 
while  he  was  studying  at  Jerusalem  under 
Gamaliel .  Yet :  it-  may '  btf^said,  that  this 
was  not  a  reason  which  could  authorise  h» 
apostleship.  He  had  M  been  one  oflhe 
disciples  of  Jesus;  ^  the  contruy,  be 
had  persecuted  them,  and  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  death  of  St.  Stephen ^r 
It  is  astonishing  thai  he  does  not  raUier 
justify  his  voluntary  ap«siie6hip  by  the 
miracle  which  Jesus  Christ  afterwards 
tmrked  ia  his  fhirouiu-by  the  light  from 
heaven  whteh  appeared  to-  him  at  mid- 
day and  threw  mm  hwi  his  horse,  and' 
by  his  being  carried  up  to  tlie  third 
heaven. 
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St.  Epiphanius  quotes  Acto  of  the 
Apostles,  beliered  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  those  Christians  called  Ebio- 
nitesy  or  poor,  and  which  were  rejected 
fay  the  enured — acts  very  ancient,  it  is 
true,  but  fiill  of  abuse  of  St.  Ptoi. 

In  them  it  is  said  that  St.  Paul  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  of  idolatrous  parents— 
utrogue  parente  gentili  procreatttt— that, 
hafing  come  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time,  he  wished  to  many 
the  daughter  of  Gamaliel ;  that,  with  this 
design  he  became  a  Jewish  pro8elyte,and 
got  nimself  circumcised;  tmt  that,  not 
obtaining  this  virgin  (or  not  finding  her  a 
▼Dgin)  nis  vexation  made  him  write 
against  circumcision,  against  the  sabbath, 
and  ^sainst  the  whole  tew.—- 

**  Quiknque  Hierosolymam  aocessisset, 
ef  ibidem  aUquandiii  mansisset,  pontificis 
Miam  ducere  in  animum  induxisse,  et 
cam  ob  rem  proselytum  &ctum,  atque 
circumcisum  esse ;  postei  qu5d  viiginem 
earn  non  accepisset,  succensuisse,  et  ad- 
Tersiis  circumcisionem,  ac  sabbathum, 
totamque  legem  scripsisse." 

These  injurious  words  show,  that  these 
primitive  Christians,  under  the  name  of 
ihe  poor,  were  still  attached  to  the  sab- 
bath and  to  circumcision,  resting  this  at- 
tachment on  the  circumcision  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  observance  of  the  sabbadi ; 
9nd  that  they  were  enemies  to  St.  Paul, 
vegarding  him  as  an  intruder  who  sought 
to  overturn  everything.  In  short,  they 
were  heretics :  consequently,  they  strove 
to  de&me  their  enemies,  an  excess  of 
which  party  spirit  and  superstition  are  too 
often  gual^. 

St.  Paul,  too,  calls  them  "  fiilse  apos- 
Les,  deceitAil  workers,"  and  loads  them 
with  abuse.  In  his  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  he  calls  them  doga. 

St.  Jerome  asserts  tmit  he  was  bom  at 
Cfisceala,  a  town  of  Galilee,  and  not  at 
Tarsus.  Others  dispute  his  having  been 
a  Roman  citizen :  because  at  that  time 
theie  were  no  Roman  citizens  at  Tarsus, 
nor  at  Galga]a,aBd  Tarsus  was  not  a 
Roman  colony  until  about  a  hundred 
years  after.    But  we  must  believe  the 


Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  insph^Kl 
by  the  Hdy  Gho^  and  thoefbre  out- 
weigh the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome, 
learned  as  he  might  be. 

Every  particular  rdatiye  to  St.  Peler 
and  St.  raul  is  interesting.  If  Nioe- 
phorus  has  nven  us  a  portrait  of  the  one, 
the  Acts  of  St.  Thecla,  which,  thou^ 
not  canonical,  are  of  the  first  century, 
have  furnished  us  with  a  portrait  of  the 
other.  He  was,  say  these  Acts,  short  in 
stature,  hishead  was  bald,  his  thighs  were 
crooked,  his  legs  thick,  his  nose  aquiline, 
his  eyebrows  Joined,  and  he  was  full  of 
thegrace of  God. — Staturd  brevi, &c. 

These  Acts  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thecla 
were,  according  to  Tertullian,  composed 
|>y  an  Asiatic,  one  of  Paul's  own  disd- 
ples,  who  at  first  put  them  forth  un- 
der the  Apostle's  name;  for  which  he 
was  called  to  account  and  displaced,— 
that  is,  excluded  firom  the  assembly ;  for 
the  hierarchy,  not  being  then  establisiied, 
no  one  could,  properly  speaking,  be  dis- 
placed. 


IV. 


Under  what  Disc^me  did  the  Apotflet 
and  Primitive  Diaciples  live  f 

It  appears  that  they  were  all  equal. 
Equality  was  the  great  principle  ol^  the 
Essenians,  the  Retinites,  the  Therapu- 
tae,  the  disciples  of  John,  and  especially 
those  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  inculd^ed  it 
more  than  once. 

St.  Barnabas,  who  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  gave  his  voice  aloi^ 
with  theirs.  St.  Paul,  who  was  still  leas 
a  chosen  apostle  during  the  life  of  Jesus, 
not  only  was  equal  to  them,  but  had  a 
sort  of  ascendancy ;  he  rudely  rebukes 
St.  Peter. 

When  they  are  assembled  toeether,  w« 
find  among  them  no  superior.  There  ivas 
no  presiding,  not  even  m  turn.  They  did 
not  at  first  call  themselves  bishops.  St. 
Peter  gives  the  name  of  btMhop,  or  the 
eauivalent  epithet,  only  to  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  oUls  the  inspector  of  souls. 
This  name  of  inspector  or  bishop  was  af- 
terwards given  to  the  ancients,  whom  we 
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cadi  priests;  but  with  no  ceremony,  no 
dignity,  no  distincti?e  mark  of  pre-emi- 

DCDCe. 

It  WB8  the  office  of  the  ancients  or  eld- 
os  to  distribute  the  alms.  Hie  younger 
of  them  were  chosen  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  to  serve  the  tables,  and  were 
seven  in  number ;  all  which  clearly  veri- 
fies the  reports  in  conunon. 

Of  jurisdiction,  of  power,  of  com- 
mand, not  the  least  trace  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  true  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  strack  dead  for  not  giving  all  their 
money  to  St.  Peter,  but  retainii^  a  small 
part  for  their  own  immediate  wants,  with- 
out confessing  it — ^for  corrupting,  by  a 
triiling  &lsehood,  the  sanctity  of  their 
gifts ;  but  it  is  not  St.  Peter  who  con- 
demns them.  It  is  true  that  he  divines 
Ananias's  &ult ;  he  reproaches  him  wiUi 
it,  and  tells  bim  that  he  has  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;  after  which  Ananias  fiills 
down  dead.  Then  comes  Sapphira;  and 
Peter,  instead  of  warning,  interrogates 
her,  which  seems  to  be  the  action  of  a 
judge.  He  makes  her  fidl  into  the  snare 
by  sayings  **  Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the 
land  for  so  much."  The  vidfe  made  the 
same  answer  as  her  husband.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  she  did  not,  on  reaching  the 
place,  learn  her  husband's  death — ^that 
no  one  had  informed  her  of  it—that  she 
did  not  observe  the  terror  and  tumult 
which  such  a  death  must  have  occasioned, 
and,  above  all,  the  mortal  fear  lest  the 
officers  of  justice  should  take  cognisance 
of  it  as  of  a  murder.  It  is  strange  that 
this  woman  should  not  have  filled  the 
house  with  her  cries,  but  have  been 
quietly  interrogated,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  silence  is  rigidly  enforced. 
It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Peter 
should  have  said  to  her,  **  Behold  the 
feet  of  them  which  have  carried  thy  hus- 
band out  at  the  door,  and  shall  cany  ihee 
out,"^-on  which  the  sentence  was  in- 
stantly executed.  Nothing  can  more  re- 
semble a  criminal  hearing  before  a  des- 
potic judge. 

^But  it  must  be  considered  that  St. 
Peter  is  here  only  the  or;^  of  Jesus 


Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  it  is  to 
them  that  Ananias  and  his  wife  have  lied, 
and  it  is  they  who  punish  them  with  sud- 
den death; — ^that,  indeed,  this  miracle 
was  worked  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying 
all  such  as,  while  giving  their  goods  to 
the  Church,  and  saying  that  they  have 

g'ven  all,  keep  something  back  for  pro- 
ne uses.  Tne  judicious  Calmet  shows 
us  how  the  fathers  and  the  commentators 
differ  about  the  salvation  of  these  two 
primitive  Christians,  whose  sin  consisted 
m  simple  though  culpable  reticence. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
apostles  had  no  jurisdiction,  no  power,  no 
authority,  but  that  of  persuasion,  which 
is  the  first  of  all,  and  upon  which  every 
other  is  founded. 

Besides,  it  appears  from  this  very  story 
that  the  Christians  lived  in  common. 

When  two  or  three  of  them  were  ga- 
thered together,  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the 
midst  of  mem.  They  could  all  alike  re- 
ceive the  Spirit.  Jesus  was  their  true, 
their  only  superior;  he  had  said  to 
them — 

*'  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is 
your  master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  fiither 
upon  earth ;  for  one  is  your  &tiier,  which 
is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  mas- 
ters; for  one  is  your  master,  ev^n 
Christ." 

In  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  was  no 
ritual,  no  liturgy,  there  were  no  fixed  hours 
for  assembling,  no  ceremonies.  The  dis- 
ciples baptised  the  catechumens,  and 
breathed  the  Holy  Ghost  into  their 
mouths,  as  Jesus  Christ  had  breathed 
upon  the  apostles;  and  as,  in  many 
churches,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  breathe 
into  the  mouth  of  a  child  when  adminis- 
tering baptism.  Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity.  All  was  done  by 
inspiration— by  enthusiasm,  as  among  the  . 
Therapeutae  and  the  Judai'tes,  if  we  may 
for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  compare 
Jewish  societies,  new  become  reprobate, 
with  societies  conducted  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  firom  the  highest  heaven,  where 
he  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father, 
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Time  brought  neceasaiy  changes :  the 
Church  being  extended,  strengthened, 
and  enriched,  had  occasion  for  new  laws. 

APPARITION. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  f(Nr  a  person 
under  strong  emotion  to  see  that  which 
is  not.  In  1726,  a  woman  in  London, 
iiccused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  her 
husband*8  murder,  denied  the  &ct ;  the 
dead  man's  coal  was  held  up  and  shaken 
before  her,  her  terrified  imagination  pre- 
sented the  husband  himself  ;to  her  view ; 
shft  fell  at  his  feet,  and  would  have  em- 
braced him.  She  told  the  jury  that  she 
had  seen  her  husband. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Theodoric  saw 
in  the  he»d  of  a  fish,  which  was  served 
up  to  him,  that  of  Symmachus,  whom 
he  bad  assassinated— or  unjustly  exe- 
cuted ;  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Charles  IX.,  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  saw  dead  bodies  and  blood, 
qot  in  his  dreams,  but  in  the  convulsions 
of  a  trouUed  mind  seekine  for  sleep  in 
vain.  His  physician  and  his  nurse  bore 
witness  to  it.  Fantastic  visions  are  very 
fi^quent  in  hot  fevers.  This  is  not  seeing 
in  imagination ;  it  is  seeing  in  reality, 
llie  plumtom  exists  to  him  who  has  the 
perception  of  it.  If  the  gift  of  reason, 
▼oudisafed  to  the  human  machine,  were 
not  at  hand  to  correct  these  illusions,  all 
heated  imaginations  would  be  in  an  al- 
most continual  transport,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  cure  them. 

It  is  especially  in  that  middle  state,  be- 
twixt sleeping  and  waking,  that  an  in- 
flamed brain  sees  imaginary  objects,  and 
hears  sounds  which  nobody  utters.  Fear, 
love,  grief,  remorse,  are  the  painters  who 
trace  Sie  pictures  before  unsettled  imagi- 
nations. The  eye  which  sees  sparks  in 
the  night,  when  accidentally  pressed  in  a 
certain  direction,  is  but  a  mmt  image  of 
the  disorders  of  the  brain. 

No  theologian  doubts,  that  with  these 
natural  causes  tlie  Master  of  nature  has 
sometimes  united  his  divine  influence. 
To  this  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
bear  ample  testimony.    Providence  has 


deigned  to  employ  these  apparitions— 
these  visions,  in  fiivour  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  then  its  cherished  people. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  r^ly  pious  souls,  deceived  by 
their  enthusiasm,  have  believed  that  they 
had  received  from  an  intimate  communi- 
cation with  God  that  which  they  owed 
only  to  their  inflamed  imaginations.  In 
sucn  cases,  there  is  need  of  the  advice  of 
an  honest  man,  and  especially  of  a  good 
physician. 

The  stories  of  apparitions  are  innume- 
rable. It  is  said  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  an  apparition  that  St.  Theo- 
dore, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  went  and  set  fire  to  the  temple 
of  Amasia,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  It 
is  very  likely  that  God  did  not  command 
this  action,  in  itself  so  criminal,  by  which 
several  citizens  perished,  and  which  ex- 
posed all  the  Christians  to  a  just  revenge. 

God  might  ^rmit  St.  Potamienne  to 
appear  to  St.  Basilides ;  for  there  resulted 
no  disturbance  to  the  state.  We  will  not 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  miglu  appear  to 
St.  Victor.  But,  that  St.  Benedict  saw 
the  soul  of  St.  Germanus  of  Capua  car- 
ried up  to  hearen  by  angels  j  and  that 
two  monks  afterwards  saw  the  soul  of  St. 
Benedict  walking  on  a  carpet  extended 
firom  heaven  to  Mount  Cassmo; — this  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  believe. 

It  may  likewise,  without  any  offence 
to  our  august  religion,  be  doubted, 
whether  St.  Eucherius  was  conducted  by 
an  angel  into  hell,  where  he  saw  Charles 
Martefs  soul ;  and  whether  a  holy  her- 
mit of  Italy  saw  the  soul  of  Dagobert 
chained  in  a  boat  by  devils,  who  were 
flowing  it  without  mercy ;  for,  after  all, 
it  IS  rather  difficult  to  explain  satisfacto- 
rily how  a  soul  can  walk  upon  a  carpet, 
bow  it  can  be  cliained  in  a  boat,  or  how 
it  can  be  flogged. 

But,  it  may  very  well  be,  that  heated 
brains  have  had  such  visions  ;  from  i^e 
to  age  we  have  a  thousand  instances 
of  them.  One  must  be  very  enlighteneil 
to  distinguish,  in  this  prodigious  number 
of  visions,  those  which  came  from  God 
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himfri^  from  those  which  were  purely  the 
o£fepring  of  imagination. 

Ine  UluBtrious  Bossuet  relates,  in  his 
fimeral  oratioa  over  the  Princess  Pabtiney 
two  lisioiis  which  acted  powerfully  on 
that  prinoeesy  and  determined  the  whole 
oooduct  of  her  latter  yean.  These  hea- 
venly TisMos  most  be  beUeyed,  since  they 
are  regarded  as  such  by  the  discreet  and 
learned  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  pene- 
trated into  all  me  depths  of  theology,  and 
even  undertook  to  .lin  the  veil  wl&h  oo* 
vecB  the  Apocalypse. 

He  saysy  then,  that  the  Princess  Pala-^ 
tine,  having  lent  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Poland, 
sold  the  duchy  of  Rf^telois  for  a  million, 
andmarried  her  daughters  advantageously . 
Happy  according  to  the  worlds  but  un- 
fi)rmiiately  doubting  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  retigion,  ske  was  brought  back 
to  her  conviction,  and  to  the  love  of  these 
inefiable  truths,  by  two  visions.  The 
first  was  a  dream,  in  which  a  man  bom 
blind,  told  her  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
light,  and  that  we  must  believe  the  word 
of  oUiers  in  things  of  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  conceive.  The  second  arose 
from  a  violent  shock  of  the  membranes 
and  fibres  of  the  brain  in  an  access  of 
fever.  She  saw  a  hen  running  after  one 
of  her  chickens,  which  a  dog  held  in  his 
mouth.  The  Princess  Palatine  snatched 
the  chick  from  the  dog;  on  which,  a 
voice  cried  out,  '*  Give  him  back  his 
chicken ;  if  you  deprive  him  of  his  food, 
he  will  not  watch  as  he  ought.*'  But  the 
princess  exclaimed,  ''No,  I  will  never 
give  it  back.'* 

The  chicken  was  the  soul  of  Anne  of 
Gonsaga,  Princess  Palatine ;  the  hen  was 
the  Church  ;  and  the  dog  was  the  Devil. 
Anne  of  Gonzaga,  who  was  never  to  give 
back  the  chicken  to  the  dog^  was  effica- 
dons  grace. 

Bossuet  preached  this  frinerel  oration 
to  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  faubouig 
St.  Jacoues,  at  Paris,  before  the  whole 
house  of  Cond^ ;  he  used  these  remark- 
able words—''  Hearken ;  and  be  espe- 
ciallv  careful  not  to  hear  with  contempt 


j  the  order  of  the  divine  wanungv^  and  the 

conduct  of  divine  grace." 
I  The  reader,  then,  must  peruse  this 
I  story  with  the  same  reverence  with  which 
I  its  hearers  listened  to  it.  These  extraor- 
I  dinaiy  workings  of  Providence  are  like  the 
miracles  of  canonised  saints,  which  must 
be  attested  by  irreproachable  witnesses. 
And  what  more  lawful  deponent  can  we 
have,  to  the  apparitions  and  visions  of  the 
Princess  Palatine,  than  the  man  who  em- 
ployed his  life  in  distinguishing  truth  from 
appearance? — ^who  combated  vigorously 
against  the  nuns  of  Port-Hoyal  on  the 
foemulary*-against  Paul  Fern  on  the  ca^ 
techism — against  the  minister  Claude  on 
the  variations  of  the  Church —against 
Doctor  Dupin  on  China — against  Father 
Simon  on  the  understanding  of  the  sacred 
text— against  Cardinal  Sfondrate  on  pre- 
destination— against  the  Pope  on  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church— ^igainst  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  on  pure  and  dis-> 
interested  love.  He  was  not  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  names,  nor  the  titles,  nor 
the  reputation,  nor  the  dialectics  of  his 
adversaries.  He  related  this  fact;  there- 
fore he  believed  it.  Let  us  join  him  in 
his  behef,  in  spite  of  the  raillery  which  it 
has  occasioaed .  Let  us  adore  the  secrets 
of  Providence:  but  let  us  distrust  the 
wanderings  of  the  imagination,  which 
Mallebranohe  called  laJ'oUe  du  hgi$.  For 
these  two  visions,  accorded  to  the  Prin- 
cess Palatine,  are  not  vouchsafed  to  every 
one. 

Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna ;  he  espoused  her,  and  gave  her 
a  ring.  This  mystical  apparition  is  to  be 
venerated,  for  it  is  attested  by  Rayinond 
of  Capco,  general  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  oonfened  her,  as  also  by  Pope  Ur- 
ban V I .  But  it  is  rejected  by  the  learned 
Fleuir,  author  of  the  Eoclesiastical  His- 
tory. And  a  young  woman,  who  should 
now  boast  of  having  contracted  such  a 
mteriage,  might  receive  as  a  nuptial  pre* 
sent  a  place  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  appearance  of  M(^er  Angelica, 
abbess  of  Port-Royal,  to  Sister  Dorothy, 
is  related  by  a  man  of  very  great  weight 
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author  of  the  Memoirs  de  PontU.  Mo- 
ther Arigelica,  long  after  her  death,  came 
and  seated  herself  in  the  Church  of  Port- 


among  the  Jansenists,  the  Sieur  Dufos86,  ^  phant  Tery  small ;  and  what  we  call  anally 

'    "    "       *'       18  to  insects  a  world. 

The  same  motion  which  would  beiapid 
to  a  snail,  would  be  yefy  slow  in  the  eye 
Royal,  in  her  old  place,  with  her  crosier  i  of  an  eagle.  This  rock,  ifHiich  is  impe- 
in  her  hand.  She  commanded  dial  Sister  <  netrable  by  steel,  is  a  siere  consisting  of 
Dorothy  should  be  sent  for,  and  to  her  I  more  pores  than  matter,  and  eontaininff  a 
Ae  told  terrible  secrets.  But  the  testi-  ^  thousand  avenues  of  prodigious  width 
mony  of  this  Dufoss^  is  of  less  weight  { leading  to  its  centre,  in  whi(£  are  lodged 
thanthatof  Raymond  of  Capua,  and  Pope  ^multitudes  of  aniinals,  ivhich  may,  fer 
Urban  VI.,  which,  howeter,  have  not  ^  aught  we  know,  think  themselvea  tha 
been  formally  received.  )  masters  of  the  universe. 

The  writer  of  the  above  paragraphs  >  Nothing  is  either  as  it  appears  to  be, 
has  since  read  the  Abb^  Langlet's  four  |  or  in  the  place  where  we  believe  it  to  be. 
volumes  on  Apparitions,  and  thinks  he  i  Several  {^ilosophers,  tired  of  being 
ought  not  to  taice  anything  from  tiiem.  >  constantly  deceived  by  bodies,  have  in 
He  is  convinced  of  all  the  apparitions  \  their  spleen  pronounced  that  bodies  do 
verified  bv  the  church ;  but  he  has  some  i  not  exist,  ana  diat  there  is  nothing  real 
doubts  about  tiie  others,  until  they  are  \  but  our  minds.  As  well  might  they  have 
andientically  recognized.  The  Cordeliers  |  concluded  that,  all  appearances  being 
and  the  Jacobins,  the  Jansenists  and  the  ^  ialse,  and  the  nature  of  tne  soul  being  as 
Molinists,  have  all  had  their  apparitions  i  little  known  as  that  of  the  matter,  there 
and  their  miracles.  **  Iliacos  inter  muros  i  is  no  reality  in  either  body  or  soul, 
peccatur  et  extr&."  <     Perhaps  it  is  this  despair  of  knowing 

A  DDi?  A  i>  A  ivrr-ri  1  anything  which  has  caused  some  Chmese 

Af  PbAKAWUH.  I  philosophers  to  say,  that  Nothing  is  the 

Are  all  appearances  deceitful  ?  Have  l  bennning  and  the  end  of  all  things, 
our  senses  been  given  us  only  to  keep  us  ^  This  ^lilosophy,  so  destructive  to  b^ 
in  continual  delusion  ?  Is  everything  |  ing,  was  well  Known  in  Moli^'s  time, 
error?  Do  we  live  in  a  dream,  sur- |  Doctor  Macphurius  represents  the  school; 
rounded  by  shadowy  chimeras  ?  We  see  \  when  teaching  Sganarelle,  he  says,  **  You 
the  sun  setting,  when  he  is  already  below  5  must  not  say, '  I  am  come,*  but  ^  it  seems 
the  horizon :  before  he  has  yet  risen,  we  <  to  me  that  I  am  come ;  for  it  may  seem 
see  him  appear.  A  square  tower  seems  ^  to  you,  without  such  being  really  the 
to  be  rouna.  A  straight  stick,  thrust  into  \  case.'* 
the  water,  seems  to  be  bent.  ^     But  at  the  present  day,  a  comic  scene 

You  see  your  face  in  a  mirror,  and  the  [  is  not  an  argument,  though  it  is  some* 
image  appears  to  be  behind  the  glass :  it  \  times  better  than  an  argument ;  and 
is,  however,  neither  behind  nor  before  it.  i  there  is  often  as  much  pleasure  in  seeking 
This  glass,  which  to  the  sight  and  the  |  after  truth  as  in  laughing  at  philosophy, 
touch  is  so  smooth  and  even,  is  no  other  /  You  do  not  see  the  net-work,  the  ca> 
than  an  unequal  congregation  of  pro-  ^  vities,  the  threads,  the  inequalities,  ths 
jections  and  cavities.  The  finest  and  \  exhalations  of  that  white  and  deUcalB 
fiiirest  skin  is  a  kind  of  bristled  net-work,  I  skin  which  you  idolize.  Animals  a  tho«- 
the  openings  of  which  are  incomparably  I  sand  times  less  than  a  mite  disoeni  aU 
larger  than  the  threads,  and  enclose  an  c  these  objects  which  escape  your  vision ; 
infinite  number  of  minute  hairs.  Under  5  they  lodge,  feed,  and  travel  about  in 
this  net-work  there  are  liquors  incessantly  \  them,  as  in  an  extensive  country,  and 
passing,  and  from  it  tliere  issue  continual  i  those  on  the  right  arm  are  perfecdy  igno> 
exhalations  which  cover  the  whole  sur-  \  rant  that  there  are  creatures  of  their  owk 
Ihce.    What  we  call  large  is  to  an  ele-  \  species  on  the  left.    If  you  were  so  un* 
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^yrtanale  as  to  see  what  they  see,  your  i  Had  Cteaar  been  born  in  the  time  of 
charming  skin  would  strike  you  with  \  Scipio  Africanus>  he  would  not  have  sub- 
horror.  $  jugated  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  nor 
The  harmony  of  a  concert,  to  which  \  would  Mahomet,  could  he  rise  again  at 
you  listen  with  delight,  must  have  on  cer^  \  the  present  day,  be  more  than  sheriff  of 
tain  classes  of  minute  animals  the  effect  \  Mecca.  But  if  Archimedes  and  Virgil 
of  terrible  thunder ;  and  perhaps  it  kills  \  were  restored,  one  would  still  be  the  heat 
them.  We  see,  touch,  hear,  ieel  things,  \  mathematician^  the  other  the  beat  poet  of 
only  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  >  his  country. 
be  seen,  touched,  heard,  or  felt  by  our>  I  ,      ARABS  * 


All  is  in  due  proportion.    The  laws  ]  ^^°'  occasionally,  oh  the  book  op 
of  optics,  which  snow  you  an  object  in  |  ^^^' 

the  water  where  it  is  not,  and  break  a  |  Ip  any  one  be  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
rijg^t  line,  are  in  entire  accordance  with  >  thorough  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 
tlK»e  which  make  the  sun  appear  to  you  |  Arabia,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  will 
wHh  a  diameter  of  two  feet,  although  it  is  \  gain  no  more  information  than  about  those 
a  million  times  larger  than  the  eiurth.  To  I  of  Aurergne  and  Poitou.  It  is,  however, 
fee  it  in  its  true  dimensions,  would  r^  I  certain,  that  the  Arabs  were  of  some  con-> 
quire  an  eye  collecting  his  rays  at  an  \  sequence  long  before  Mahomet.  The 
angle  as  great  as  his  disk,  which  is  im-  \  Jews  themselves  say  that  Moses  married 
possible.  Our  senses,  then,  assist  much  i  an  Arabian  woman ;  and  his  fitther- in-law 
more  tlum  they  deceive  us.  <  Jethro  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 

Motion,     tune,     hardness,    softness,  sgood  sense, 
dimensions,     distance,     approzimationy  \     Meoca  is  considered,  and  not  without 
atmgth,  weakness,  appearances,  of  what-  ]  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
ever  kind, — all  is  relative.     And   who  >  in  the  world.    Itb,indeed,aproof  ofits 
has  created  these  relations  ?  i  antiquity,  that  nothing  but  superstition 

A  PROPO^  \  ^^  occasion  the  building  of  a  town  on 

A-rtCUrUo.  |  ^^^  ^  gp^^ ;  for  it  is  in  a  sandy  desert, 

Aix  great  successes,  of  whatever  kind,  >  where  the  water  is  brackish,  so  that  the 
are  founded  upon  tlungs  done  or  said  |  people  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
i'ffropot.  <  country  a  few  miles  to  the  east  is  the  most 

AriM^d  of  Brescia,  John  Huss,  and  I  deligfamil  upon  earth,  the  best  watered 
Jerome  of  Prague,  did  not  come  quite  |  and  the  most  fertile.  There  the  Arabs 
^-jpro/wt :  the  people  were  not  then  suf-  \  should  have  built,  and  not  at  Mecca. 
ficieiUly  enlightcKl ;  the  invention  of  \  But  it  vras  enough  for  some  charlatan, 
phnting  had  not  then  laid  the  abuses  |  some  felse  prophet,  to  give  out  his  reve- 
complained  of  before  the  eyes  of  every  s  ries,  to  make  of  Mecca  a  sacred  spot  and 
CDS.  But  when  men  began  to  read — ^when  \  the  resort  of  neighbouring  nations.  Thus 
thb  populace,  vrho  were  solicitous  to  es-  Ht  was  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
cape  puigatory,  but  at  the  same  time  s  was  built  in  the  midst  of  sands. 
wiahea  not  to  pay  too  dear  for  indul*  >  Arabia  extends  from  north-east  to  south- 
tences,  bcsan  to  open  their  eyes,  the  re*  |west,  from  the  desert  of  Jerusalem  to 
fonners  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  |  Aden  or  Eden,  about  the  fiftieth  degree 
quite  i'fropoij  and  succeeded.  » of  north  latitude.    It   is  an  immeose 

It  hflla  been  elsewhere  observed,  that  |  country,  about  three  times  as  large  as 
Cromwcdl  under  Elizabeth  or  Charles  the  <  Germany.  It  is  very  likely  that  its  deserts 
Second,  or  Cardinal  De  Retz  when  Louis  I  of  sand  were  brought  thither  by  the  waters 
XIV.  governed  by  himself,  would  have  1  of  the  ocean,  and  that  its  marine  gulphs 
hem  very  ordinary  persons.  I  were  once  fertile  lands. 
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The  belief  in  this  nation's  antiquity  is  ^  the  second  chapter  of  liie  Koraiiy  whicfa 
faroured  by  the  circumstance  that  no  his*  I  Mahomet  had  posted^  he  fell  on  his  knees 
torian  speaks  of  its  having  been  subju-  ^  before  him,  and  said,  <*  O  Mohammed, 
gated.  It  was  not  subdued  even  by  >  son  of  Abdallah,  son  of  Motalib,  son  of 
Alexander,  tier  by  any  king  of  Syria,  nor  |  Achem,  thou  art  a  greater  poet  ttum  I — 
by  the  Romans.  The  Arabs,  on  the  con-  >  thou  art  doubtless  the  prophet  of  God." 
trary,  subjugated  a  hundred  nations,  firoai  f  The  Arabs  of  Maden,  Nud,  and  Sanaa, 
the  Indus  to  the  Garonne ;  and,  having  i  were  no  less  generous  than  those  of  the 
afterwards  lost  their  conquests,  4hey  re-  ^  desert  were  addicted  to  plunder.  Among 
tired  into  their  own  country,  and  did  not  >  them,  one  friend  was  dishonoured  if  he 
mix  with  any  other  peoule.  ^  had  refused  his  assistance  to  anoliier. 

Having  never  been  subject  to  nor  mixed  ^  In  their  coUeciion  of  verses,  entitled 
with  otlier  nations,  it  is  more  than  proba-  I  Tograid,  it  is  related  that,  *<  one  day,  in 
ble  that  they  have  preserved  their  man-  \  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Arabs  were 
nersand  their  hmguage.  Indeed,  Arabic  i  disputing  on  generosity  and  friendship, 
is,  in  some  sense,  the  mother-tongue  of  all  \  ana  could  not  agree  as  to  which,  among 
Asia  as  far  as  the  Indus ;  or  rmer  the  I  those  who  then  set  the  greatent  examples 

Erevailing  tongue,  for  mother-tongues  <  of  these  virtues,  deserved  the  preferenoe. 
ave  never  existed.  Their  genius  has  I  Some  were  for  Abdallah,  son  of  Gia&r, 
never  changed.  They  still  compose  their  \  uncle  to  Mahomet ;  others  for  Kais,  son 
Nights'  EntertainmentB,  as  they  did  when  <  of  Saad ;  and  others  for  Arabad,  of  the 
they  imagined  one  Bac  or  fiaockus^  who  I  tribe  of  As.  After  a  long  dispute,  they 
paitsed  through  the  Red  Sea  with  three  i  agreed  to  send  a  friend  of  Abdallah  to 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  5  him,  a  friend  of  Kius  to  Kais,  and  a  friend 
wIk>  stopped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  made  lot  Arabad  to  Arabad,  to  try  them  all 
streams  of  wine  issue  forth  with  a  blow  of  ^  three,  and  to  come  and  make  their  report 
bis  rod,  which,  when  he  chose,  he  changed  \  to  the  assembly, 
into  a  serpent.  <     "  Then  the  friend  of  AbdalUh  went  and 

A  nation  so  isolated,  and  whose  blood  I  said  to  him,  *  Son  of  the  uncle  of  Maho- 
remains  unmixed,  cannot  change  its  oha-  \  met,  I  am  on  a  journey,  and  am  destitute 
racter.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  5  of  eveiything.'  Abdallah  was  mounted 
always  been  given  to  robbery,  and  those  i  on  his  camel  loaded  with  gold  and  silk ; 
inhabiting  the  towns  been  fond  of  fables^  <  he  dismounted  with  all  speed,  gave  him 
poetry,  and  astronomy.  >  his  camel,  and  returned  home  on  fbot. 

It  is  said,  in  the  historical  prefiM^e  to  ?  ^'Thesecondwentandmadeapplicadon 
the  Koran,  that  when  any  one  of  their  <  to  his  friend  Kais,  son  of  Saad.  Kais 
tribes  had  a  good  poet,  the  other  tribes  I  was  still  asleep,  and  one  of  his  domestics 
n^ver  failed  to  send  deputies  to  tha{  one !  asked  the  traveller  what  he  wanted.  The 
on  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  bestow  <  traveller  answered,  that  he  was  the  friend 
so  great  a  gift.  |  of  Kais,  and  needed  his  assistance.    The 

The  tribes  assembled  every  year,  by  >  domestic  said  to  him,  *  I  will  not  wake 
representatives,  in  an  open  plaoe  named  i  my  master;  but  here  are  sefven  thousand 
Ocad,  where  verses  were  recited,  nearly  5  pieoes  of  gold,  which  are  all  Uiat  we  at 


m  the  hame  way  as  is  now  done  at  Rome 
in  the  garden  of  the  academy  of  the  Aroa- 
dii ;  and  this  custom  continued  until  the 
time  of  Mtthomet.  In  his  time,  each  one 
posted  his  verses  on  the  door  of  the  temple 
of  Mecca. 


present  have  in  the  house.  Take  also  a 
camel  from  the  stable,  and  a  slave ;  these 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  for  you  until 
you  reach  your  own  house.'  When  Kais 
awoke,  he  chid  the  domestic  for  not  hav- 
ing given  more. 


Labid,  «!on  of  lliibia,  W8«  regarded  as  i      **  The  third  repaired  to  his  friend  Ara- 
thci  HoDicr  of  Mecca;  but,  having  seen  I  bad,  of  the  tribe  of  As.  Ambad  was  blind. 
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and  was  coining  out  of  his  house,  leaning 
on  two  slaves,  to  pray  to  God  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca.  As  soon  as  he  heard  his 
mend's  voice,  he  said  to  him,  *  I  possess 
nothing  but  my  two  slaves;  I  beg  that 
you  will  take  and  sell  them  ;  I  will  go  to 
the  temple,  as  well  as  I  can,  with  my 
stick.' 

**  The  three  disputants,  having  returned 
to  the  assembly,  fiuthfully  related  what 
had  happened.  Many  praises  were  be- 
stowed on  Abdallah,  son  of  Giafisff — on 
Kais,  son  of  Saad — and  on  Arabad,  of  the 
tribe  of  As  :  but  the  preference  was  given 
to  Arebad.*' 

The  Arabs  have  several  tales  of  this 
kind ;  but  our  western  nations  have  none. 
Our  romances  are  not  in  this  taste.  We 
have  indeed,  several  which  turn  upon 
trick  alone,  as  those  of  Boccacio,  Guzman 
d*AUarache,  Gil  Bias,  &c. 

On  Job,  the  Arab. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Arabs  at  leaa^tpos- 
sessed  noble  and  exalted  ideas.  Tnose 
who  are  most  conversant  with  the  oriental 
ADguages,  think  that  the  book  of  Job, 
which  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  was 
composed  by  an  Arab  of  Idumsa.  The 
most  clear  and  indubitable  proof  is,  that 
the  Hebrew  translator  has  left  in  his  trans- 
lation more  than  a  hundred  Arabic  words, 
which,  appazently,  he  did  not  understand. 

Job,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  could  not  be 
a  HelH«w;  for  he  says,  in  the  forty- 
teoond  chapter,  that  having  been  restored 
to  his  former  circumstances,  he  divided 
his  possessions  e<]ually  among  his  sons 
and  daughters,  which  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew  law. 

It  is  most  likely  that,  if  this  book  had 
been  composed  after  the  period  at  which 
we  place  Moses,  the  author — who  speaks 
of  so  many  things,  and  is  not  spanng  of 
examples — would  have  mentioned  some 
one  of  the  astonishing  prodigies  worked 
by  Moses,  which  were,  doubtless,  known 
to  all  the  nations  of  Asia. 

In  the  very  first  chapter,  Satan  appears 
before  God,  and  asks  permission  to  tempt 
Job.  8aian  was  unknown  in  the  Pente- 
Id 


teuch ;  it  was  a  Chaldean  word  ;— a  fresh 
proof  that  the  Arabian  author  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaldea. 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  might  be  a 
Jew,  because  the  Hebrew  translator  has 
put  Jehovah  instead  of  £1,  or  Bel,  or 
Sadai.  But  what  man  of  the  least  infor- 
mation does  not  know  that  the  word  Je- 
hovah was  common  to  the  Phceniciaus, 
the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  every 
people  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ? 

A  yet  stronger  proof — one  to  which 
there  is  no  reply — is  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  which  appears  in  the  book  of 
Job.  Mention  is  here  made  of  the  con- 
stellations which  we  call  Arcturus,  Orion, 
the  Pleiades,  and  even  of  those  of  **  the 
chambers  of  the  south."  Now,  the  He- 
brews had  no  knowledge  of  the  sphere  ; 
they  had  not  even  a  term  to  express 
astronomy ;  but  the  Arabs,  like  the  Chal- 
deans, have  always  been  filmed  for  then 
skill  in  this  science. 

It  does,  then,  seem  to  be  thoroughly 

Ced,  that  the  book  of  Job  cannot  have 
written  by  a  Jew,  and  that  it  was 
'  anterior  to  all  the  Jewish  books.  Philo 
and  Josephus  were  too  prudent  to  count 
it  among  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  It 
is  incontestibly  an  Arabian  parable  or 
allan)ry. 

'uus  is  not  all :  we  derive  from  it 
some  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  especially  of  Arabia. 
Here  we  read  of  trading  with  the  Indies; 
a  commerce  which  the  Arabs  have  in  all 
ages  carried  on,  but  which  the  Jews  never 
even  heard  of. 

Here,  too,  we  see  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  in  great  cultivaticm,  and  that  they 
already  made  great  books. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  commen- 
tator Calmet,  profound  as  he  is,  violates 
all  the  mils  of  logic  in  pretending  that 
Job  announces  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  be 
says : — 

''  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
And  thouffh  after  my  skin — ^worras  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God.    But  ye  should  say.  Why  per- 
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•ecute  we  him  ?— seeing  the  root  of  the  \  ^^y  "*1  repeated  word  for  word  by 
mailer  is  found  in  me.  Be  ye  afraid  of  i  George  Syncellus.  From  these  frag- 
the  sword  :  for  wrath  bringeth  the  punish-  i  ™«"^  ^«  ^J^^f  ^^^  ^«  Orientals  of  the 
ment  of  the  sword,  tliat  ye  may  know  j- borders  of  the  Euxine,  m  ancient  times^ 
there  is  a  judgment.'*  ^made  Annenia  the  abode  of  their  Gods. 

Can  anything  be* understood  by  those  \  ^"  ^^  ^^^  ^«^«  imitated  by  the  Greeks, 
words,  other  than  his  hope  of  being  cured?  ""^^  P^^jed  their  deities  on  Mount  Olym- 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  re-  ?  P"*-  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^»y»  confounded 
surrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  are  '>"™w»  ^^^  aivme  things.  Princes  built 
truths  80  iadubitably  announced  in  the  |  )}!f|f^^«^^^PP"^"^^untMns:  therefore 
New  Testament,  and  so  clearly  proved  by  * 
the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  attribute  the  first  knowledge 
of  them  to  ai.  Arab.  These  great  myste- 
ries are  not  explained  in  any  passage  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;   how  then  can 


they  were  also  made  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  Gods,  and  became  sacred.  The 
summit  of  Mount  Ararat  is  concealed  by 
mists ;  therefore  the  Gods  hid  themselves 
in  those  mists,  sometimes  vouchsafing  to 
appear  to  mortals  in  fine  weather. 


they  be  explained  in  a  single  verse  of  | ,    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  country,  believed  to 


Job,  and  that  in  so  obscure  a  manner  ? 
Calmet  has  no  better  reason  for  seeing  in 
the  words  of  Job  the  immortality  of  the 


have  been  Saturn,  app>eared  one  day  to 
Xixuter,  tenth  king  of  Ohaldea, — accord- 
ing   to  the  computation  of  Africanus, 


soul,  and  the  general  resurrection,  than    Abydenus,  and  ApoUodorus,  and  said  to 

he  would  have  for  discovering  a  disgrace-  i     'P'^T     .      i»  a       r    i 

ful  disease  in  the  malady  with  which  he    ,,    P^  "»«.  fi««*inth  day  of  the  month 

Oesi,  mankind  shall  be  destroyed  by  a 

deluge.     Shut  up  close  all  your  writings 
in  Sipara,  the  city  of  the  sun,  that  the 


was  af&icted.    Neither  physics  nor  logic 
take  the  part  of  this  commentator. 

As  for  this  allegorical  book  of  Job : — 
it  being  manifestly  Arabian,  we  are  at  j  "memory  of  things  may  not  be  lost.  Build 
liberty  to  say  that  it  has  neither  justness,  *  ^®^^  >  ^^^^^  »*  ^ith  your  relaUves  and 
method,  nor  precision.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  *"«"<";  take  with  you  birds  and  beasts ; 
the  most  ancient  book  that  has  been  J  *^<><*  >^  ^»^  provisions :  and,  when  you 
written,and  the  most  valuable  monument  "^  »sked,  'VV  hither  are  you  going  in 
tJiat  has  been  found  on  this  side  the  Eu-  ?**  ^^}  ^  wwwer,  *  To  the  Gods,  to 
phrates.  <  °^  *"®*''  "*^our  for  mankind.*  ** 

'  AD  A  PAT  I      Xixuter  built  his  vessel,  which   was 

A  MOUNTAIN  of  Armenia,  on  which  the  \  its  width  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  creo- 
Ark  rested.  The  question  has  long  been  \  metrical  paces,  and  its  length  six  hundred 
a£-itated,  whether  the  Deluge  wasuniver-  i  and  tweLty-five.  This  ship,  which  was 
sal — ^whether  it  inundated  the  whole  earth  I  to  go  upon  the  Black  Sea,  was  a  slow 


without  exception,  or  only  the  portion  of 
the  earth  which  was  then  known,    lliose 


sailer.    The  flood  came.    When  it  htul 
ceased,  Xixuter  let  some  of  his  birds  flv 


who  have  thought  that  it  extended  only  <  out ;  but,  finding  nothing  to  eat,  they  re- 
to  the  tribes  then  existing,  have  founded  >  turned  to  the  vessel.  A  few  days  afier- 
their  opinion  on  the  inutility  of  flooding  |  wards,  he  again  set  some  of  his  birds  at 
unpeopled  lands,  which  reason  seems  |  liberty,  and  they  returned  with  mud  in 
very  plausible.  As  for  us,  we  abide  by  I  their  claws.  At  last  they  went,  and  re- 
the  Scripture  text,  without  pretending  to  \  turned  no  more.  Xixuter  did  likewise  : 
explain  it.  But  we  shall  take  greater  <  he  quitted  his  ship,  which  had  perched 
liberty  with  Berosus,  an  ancient  Chaldean  <  upon  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  and  he  was 
vnriter,  of  whom  there  are  fragments  pre-  <  suen  no  more  :  the  Gods  took  him  awav. 
served  by  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Euse-  ^      There  is  probably  something  historic  m 
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this  fable.  The  Eiudne  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  inundated  some  portions  of 
territoiy  ;  and  the  King  of  Chaldea  hast- 
tened  to  repair  the  dunage.  We  have 
in  Rabelais  tales  no  less  ridiculous, 
founded  on  some  small  portion  of  truth. 
The  ancient  historians  are,  for  the  most 
part,  serious  Rabelais. 

As  for  Mount  Ararat,  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  it  was  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Piuygia,  and  that  it  was  called  by  a 
name  answering  that  of  orAr,  because  it 
was  enclosed  by  three  rivers 

There  are  thirty  opinions  respecting 
this  mountain.  How  shall  we  distinguish 
the  true  one?  That  which  the  monks 
now  call  Ararat,  was,  they  say,  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  terrestrial  paradise, — a  para- 
dise of  which  we  find  but  few  traces.  It 
is  a  collection  of  rucks  and  precipices, 
covered  with  eternal  snows.  Toumefort 
went  thither  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
seek  for  plants.  He  says  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  horrible,  and  the  moun- 
tain itself  still  more  so ,  that  he  found 
snow  four  feet  thick,  and  l[uite  chrys- 
tallised ;  and  that  there  are  perpendicular 
precipices  on  every  side. 

The  Dutch  traveller,  John  Struys,  pre- 
tends that  he  went  thither  also.  He  tells 
us  that  he  ascended  to  the  very  top,  to 
oure  a  hermit  afflicted  with  a  rupture. 

''His  hermitage,"  says  he,  ''was  so 
distant  from  the  earth,  that  we  did  not 
reach  it  until  the  close  of  the  seventh  day, 
though  each  day  we  went  five  leagues.'' 
If,  in  this  joum^,  he  was  constantly  as- 
oending,  this  Mount  Ararat  must  be 
thirty-five  leagues  high.  In  the  time  of 
the  Giants'  war,  a  few  Ararats  piled  one 
upon  another  would  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  moon  quite  easy.  John  Struys, 
moreover,  assures  us,  that  the  hermit 
whom  he  cured,  presented  him  with  a 
cross,  made  of  the  wood  of  Noah's  ark. 
Toumefort  had  not  this  advantage. 

ARIANISM. 

The  great  theological  disputes,  for 
twelve  hundred  years,  were  all  Greek. 
What  would  Homer,  Sophocles,  Demos- 


thenes, Archimedes,  have  said,  had  they 
witnessed  the  subtle  cavillings  which  have 
cost  so  much  blood  ? 

Arius  has,  even  at  this  day,  .the  honour 
of  being  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  his 
opinion,  as  Calvin  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Calvinism.  The 
pride  in  being  the  head  of  a  sect,  is  the 
second  of  this  world's  vanities ;  for  that 
of  conquest  is  said  to  be  the  first.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  neither  Arius  nor 
Calvin  is  entitled  to  the  melancholy  glory 
of  invention.  The  quarrel  about  the 
Trinity  existed  long  before  Arius  took 
part  in  it,  in  the  disputatious  town  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  beyond 
the  power  of  Euclid  to  make  men  think 
calmly  and  justly.  There  never  was  a 
people  more  fiivolous  than  the  Alexan- 
drians ;  in  this  respect,  they  &r  exceeded 
even  the  Parisians. 

There  must  already  have  been  warm 
disputes  about  the  Trinity ;  since  the  ])a- 
triarch,  who  composed  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  preserved  at  Oxford,  assures 
us,  that  the  party  embraced  by  Arius  was 
supported  by  two  thousand  priests. 

We  will  here  fer  the  reader's  conve- 
nience, give  what  is  said  of  Arius  in  a 
small  book  which  every  one  may  not  have 
at  hand- 
Here  is  an  incomprehensible  Question, 
which,  for  more  than  sixteen  nundred 
years,  has  fiimished  exercise  for  curiosity 
^for  sophistic  subtlety — for  animosity—* 
for  the  spirit  of  cabal — for  the  fury  of 
dominion — ^for  the  rage  of  persecution — 
for  blind  and  sanguinary  iaiiaticism — ^for 
barbarous  credulity — and  which  has  pro- 
duced more  horrors  than  the  ambition  of 
princes,  which  ambition  has  occasiored 
not  a  few.  'Is  Je»us  the  Word?  If  he 
be  the  Word,  di4  lie  emanate  fit)m  God 
in  Time  or  before  Time  ?  If  he  emanated 
from  God,  is  he  co-eternal  and  consub- 
stantial  with  him,  or  is  he  of  a  similar 
substance  ?  Is  he  distinct  from  him,  or 
is  he  not?  Is  he  made  or  begotten? 
Can  he  beget  in  his  turn  ?  Has  he  pa- 
ternity? or  productive  virtue  without 
paternity?    Is  Uie  Holy  Ghost  made? 
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or  begotten  ?  or  produced  ?  or  prooeeding 
from  the  Father?  or  proceeding  from  the 
Son  ?  or  proceeding  from  both  ?  Can  he 
beget  ?  can  he  pnxmce  ?  is  his  hypostasis 
consubstantial  with  the  hypostasis  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ?  and  how  is  it  that, 
having  the  same  nature— the  same  essence 
as  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  cannot  do 
the  same  things  done  by  these  persons 
whoarehimseUT? 

These  questions,  so  &r  aboTe  reason, 
certainly  needed  the  decision  of  an  in&l- 
lible  church. 

The  Christians  sophisticated,  cavilled, 
hated,  and  excommunicated  one  another, 
for  some  of  these  dogmas  inaccessible  to 
human  intellect,  before  the  time  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius.  The  Egyptian  Greeks 
were  remarkably  clever;  they  would 
split  a  hair  into  four ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  split  it  only  into  three.  Alex- 
andros.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  thought 
proper  to  preach  that  God,  being  neces- 
sarily individual — single — a  monade  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  this  mo- 
nade is  trine. 

The  priest  Anus,  whom  we  call  Arius, 
was  quite  scandalised  by  Alexandros's 
monade,  and  explained  the  thing  in  quite 
a  different  way.  He  cavilled  in  part  like 
the  priest  Sabellius,  who  had  cavilled 
like  the  Phrygian  Praxeas,  who  was  a 
great  caviller.^ 

Alexandros  quickly  Assembled  a  small 
council  of  those  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
excommunicated  his  priest.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nitomedia,  took  the  part  of 
Arius.  Thus  the  whole  ehurch  was  in  a 
flame. 

The  Emperor  Oonstantine  was  a  vil- 
lain ;  I  confess  it : — a  parricide,  who  had 
smothered  his  wife  in  a  bath,  cut  his  son's 
throat,  assassinated  his  ftither-in-law,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  his  nephew ;  I  can- 
not deny  it:— ^  man  puffed  up  with 
pride,ai  d  immersed  in  pleasure ;  granted : 
—a  detestable  tyrant,  like  his  children ; 
transeai: — ^but  newas  a  man  of  sense. 
He  would  not  have  obtained  the  empire, 
and  subdued  all  his  rivals,  had  he  not 
rewoned  justly. 


When  he  saw  the  flames  of  civil  war 
lighted  among  the  scholastic  brains,  he 
sent  the  celebrated  Bishop  Osius  with 
dissuasive  letters  to  the  two  belligerent 
parties.  **  You  are  great  fools,''  he  ex- 
pressly tells  them  in  this  letter,  ''to 
quarrel  about  things  which  you  do  not 
understand.  It  is  unworthy  the  gravity 
of  your  ministry  to  make  so  much  noise 
about  so  trifling  a  matter.'* 

By  *'  so  trifUng  a  matter,"  Oonstantine 
meant  not  what  regards  the  Divinity,  but 
the  incomprehensible  manner  in  which 
they  were  striving  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity.  The  Arabian  pitriarch, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  makes  Osius,  on  pre^entitjg 
the  Emperor's  letter,  speak  in  nearly  the 
following  words— 

"  My  brethren,  Christianity  is  but  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  you  would  plunge  it  into  eternal  dis- 
cord. The  Emperor  has  but  too  much 
reason  to  tell  you,  that  you  quarrel  about 
a  very  tiiflinff  matter.  Certainly,  had  the 
object  of  the  dispute  been  essential,  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  all  acknowledge  as  our 
legislator,  would  have  mentioned  it.  God 
would  not  have  sent  his  son  on  earth,  to 
return  without  teaching  us  our  catechism. 
Whatever  he  has  not  expressly  told  us, 
is  the  work  of  men,  and  error  is  their 
portion.  Jesus  has  commanded  you  to 
love  one  another;  and  you  begin  by  hating 
one  another,  and  stirring  up  discord  in 
the  empire.  Pride  alone  has  given  birth 
to  these  disputes ;  and  Jesus  your  master 
has  commanded  you  to  be  humble.  Not 
one  among  you  can  know  whether  Jesus 
is  made  or  begotten.  And  in  what  does 
his  nature  concern  you,  provided  your 
own  is  to  be  just  and  reasonable  ?  What 
has  the  vain  science  of  words  to  do  with 
the  morality  which  should  guide  your 
actions  ?  You  cloud  our  doctrines  with 
mysteries — ^you,  who  were  designed  to 
strengthenrdigion  by  your  virtues.  Would 
you  leave  the  Christian  religion  a  mass  of 
sophistry?  Did  Christ  come  for  this? 
Cease  to  dispute,  humble  yourselves, 
edify  one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  feed 
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tne  hungry,  and  pacify  the  quarrels  of 
frmilies — instead  of  giving  scandal  to  the 
whole  empire  by  your  dissensions/' 

But  Osius  addressed  an  obstinate  audi- 
tory. The  council  of  Nice  was  assem- 
bled, and  the  Roman  empire  was  torn  by 
a  s|Hritual  civil  war.  1  nis  war  brought 
on  others,  and  mutual  persecution  has 
continued  from  age  to  age,  unto  this  day. 

The  melancholy  part  of  the  affair  was, 
that  as  soon  as  the  council  was  ended,  the 
persecution  began ;  but  Constantine, 
when  he  opened  it,  did  not  yet  know  how 
he  should  act,  nor  upon  whom  the  perse- 
cution should  &11.  He  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, though  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Christians.  Baptism  alone  then  consti- 
tuted Christianity,  and  he  had  not  been 
baptized ;  he  had  even  re-built  the  Temple 
of  Concord  at  Rome.  It  was,  doubtless, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him  whether  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  or  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  the  priest  Arius,  were 
right  or  wrong ;  it  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  letter  given  above,  that  he  had  a  pro- 
band contempt  for  the  dispute. 

But  there  happened  that  which  always 
happens  and  always  will  happen  in  every 
oourt.  The  enemies  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  named  Ariaiis,  accused  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia  of  having  formerly 
taken  part  with  Licinius  against  the  Em- 
peror. **  I  have  proofs  of  it,''  said 
Constantine  in  his  letter  to  the  church  of 
Nicomedia,  *'  from  the  priests  and  dea- 
cons in  his  train  whom  I  have  taken,  &c.'' 

Thus,  from  the  time  of  the  first  great 
oooncil,  intrigue,  cabal,  and  persecution 
were  established,  together  with  the  tenets 
of  the  church,  without  the  power  to  dero- 
gate from  their  sanctity.  Constantine 
STe  the  chapels  of  those  who  did  not 
lieve  in  the  consubstantiality,  to  those 
who  did  believe  in  it;  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dissenters  to  his  own  profit, 
and  used  his  despotic  power  to  exile  Arius 
and  his  partisans,  who  were  not  then  the 
strongest,  it  has  even  been  said,  that  of 
his  own  private  authority,  he  condemned 
to  death  whosoever  should  not  bum  the 
writings  of  Arius ;  but  this  is  not-  true. 


Constantine,  prodigal  as  he  was  of  human 
blood,  did  not  carry  his  cruelty  to  so  mud 
and  absurd  an  access,  as  to  order  his 
executioners  to  assassinate  the  man  who 
should  keep  an  heretical  book,  while  he 
suffered  the  heresiaroh  to  live. 

At  court  every  thing  soon  changes. 
Several  non-consubstantial  bishops,  with 
some  of  the  eunuchs  and  the  women, 
spoke  in  &vour  of  Arius,  and  obtained 
the  mversal  of  the  lettre-de  cachet .    The 
same  thing  has  repeatedly  happened  in 
(Sur  modem  courts,  on  similar  occasions. 
The  celebrated   Eusebius,   bishop  of 
Cesarea,  known  by  his  writings,  wnivh 
evince  no  great  discernment,  strongly  ac- 
cused Eustatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  of 
bemg  a  Sabellian ;  and  Eustatius  accused 
Eusebius  of  being  an  Arian.    A  council 
was   assembled  at  Antioch ;    Eusebius 
gained  his  cause;    Eustatius  was  dis- 
placed; and  the  See  of  Antioch   was 
offered  to  Eusebius,  who  would  not  ac- 
cept it;  the  two  parties  armed  agaiust 
each  other ;  and  this  was  the  prelude  to 
controversial  warfare.     Constantine,  who 
had  banished  Arius  for  not  believing  in 
the  consubslantial    son,    now  banished 
Eustatius  for  believing  in  him ;— nor  ass 
such  revolutions  uncommon. 

St.  Athanasius  was  then  bishop  of 
Alexandria:  he  would  not  admit  Arius, 
whom  the  Emperor  had  sent  thither,  inSo 
the  town,  saying  that  **  Arius  was  excon^ 
municated;  thist  an  excommunicated 
man  ought  no  longer  to  have  either  home 
or  country ;  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep  anywhere;  and  that  it  was  better  to 
obey  God  than  man."  A  new  council 
was  forthwith  held  at  Tyre,  and  new 
lettrunie'-cachet  were  issued.  Athana* 
sius  was  removed  by  the  Tyrian  fathers, 
and  banished  to  Treves.  Thus  Arius, 
and  Athanasius  his  greatest  enemy,  weas 
condemned  in  turn  by  a  man  who  was 
not  yet  a  Christian. 

The  two  factions  alike  employed  art^ 
fice,  fraud,  and  calumny,  according  to  the 
old  and  eternal  usage.  Constantine  left 
them  to  dispute  and  cabcd,  for  he  had 
other  oocupadons.    It  was  at  that  iime 
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that  this  good  prince  assassinated  his  son, 
his  wife,  and  his  nephew,  the  young 
licinius,  the  hope  of  the  empire,  who 
was  not  yet  twelve  years  old. 

Under  Constantine,  Anus's  \yaiiy  was 
oonstantly  yictorious.  The  opposite  party 
have  unblushingly  written,  that  one  day 
St.  Macarius,  one  of  the  most  ardent  fol- 
lowers of  Athanasius,  knowing  that  Arius 
was  on  the  way  to  the  cathedral  of  Con- 
stantinople, followed  by  several  of  his 
brethren,  prayed  so  ardently  to  God  to 
aonfound  this  heresiarch,  that  God  could 
not  resist  the  prayer :  and  immediately 
all  Anus's  bowels  passed  through  his  fun- 
dament— ^which  is  impossible.  But  at 
length  Arius  died. 

Constantine  followed  him  a  year  after- 
wards ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  died  of  leprosy. 
Julian,  in  his  Caesars,  says  that  baptism, 
which  this  emperor  received  a  few  hours 
before  his  deadi,  cured  no  one  of  this 
difltemper. 

As  his  children  reigned  after  him,  the 
flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had 
long  been  slaves,  was  carried  to  such  an 
excess,  that  those  of  the  old  religion  made 
him  a  god,  and  those  of  the  new  made 
him  a  saint.  His  feast  was  long  kept, 
together  with  that  of  his  mother. 

After  his  death,  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  single  word  consubstantial,  agitated 
the  empire  with  renewed  violence.  Con- 
stantius,  son  and  successor  to  Constantine, 
imitated  all  his  lather's  cruelties,  and  like 
lum  held  councils ;  which  councils  ana- 
thematized one  another.  Athanasius  went 
over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  to  support  his 
party;  but  the  Eusebians  overwnelmed 
him.  Banishment,  imprisonment,  tumult, 
murder,  and  assassination,  si^;nalized  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.  Julian, 
the  Churcli's  mortal  enemy,  did  his  ut- 
most to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Jovian,  and  after  him 
Valentinjim,  gave  entire  liberty  of  oon- 
Kience  ;  but  the  two  parties  accepted  it 
qdIy  as  the  liberty  to  exercise  their  natred 
and  their  fiiry. 

Theodosius  declared  for  the  Council  of 
tike :   but  the  Empress  Justina,  who 


reigned  in  Italy,  Illyria,  and  Africa,  as 
guardian  of  the  young  Valentinian,  pro- 
scribed the  great  Council  of  Nice ;  and 
soon  after,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Bur- 
gundians,  who  spread  themselves  over 
so  many  provinces,  finding  Arianism  esta- 
blished in  them,  embraced  it  in  order  to 
govern  the  conquered  nations  by  the 
religion  of  those  nations. 

But  the  Nicean  fiuth  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Gauls,  their  conqueror 
Clovis  followed  that  communion  K>r  the 
very  same  reason  that  the  other  Barbari- 
ans had  professed  the  ^th  of  Arius. 

In  Italy,  the  great  Theodoric  kept 
peace  between  the  two  parties ;  and,  at 
last,  the  Nicean  formula  prevailed  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West. 

Arianism  re-appeared  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  favoured  by 
the  religious  disputes  which  then  divided 
Europe ;  and  it  re-appeared,  armed  with 
new  strength  and  a  still  greater  incredu- 
lity* Forty  gentlemen  of  Vicenza  formed 
an  academy,  in  which  such  tenets  only 
were  establi^ed  as  appeared  necessary  to 
make  men  Christians.  Jesus  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Word,  as  Saviour,  and 
as  judge;  but  his  divinity,  his  consuh- 
staiitiality,  and  even  the  Trinity,  were 
denied. 

Of  these  dogmatisers,  the  principal 
were  Lielius,  Sodnus,  Ochin,  Pazuta, 
and  Gentilis,  who  were  joined  by  Ser- 
vetus.  The  unfortunate  dispute  of  the 
latter  with  Calvin  is  well  known ;  they 
carried  on  for  some  time  an  interchange 
of  abuse  by  letter,    Servetus  was  so  im- 

Erudent  as  to  pass  through  Geneva,  on 
is  way  to  Germany.  Calvin  was  cowardly 
enough  to  have  him  arrested,  and  barbar- 
ous enough  to  have  him  condemned  to  be 
roasted  by  a  slow  fire — tlie  same  punish- 
ment which  Calvin  himself  had  narrowly 
escaped  in  France.  Nearly  all  the  dieo- 
logians  of  that  time  were  by  turns  per- 
secuting and  persecuted,  executioners  and 
victims. 

The  same  Calvin  solicited  the  death  of 
Gentilis  at  Geneva.  He  found  five  ad- 
vocates to  subscribe  that  Gentilis  deserved 
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to  perish  in  the  flames.  SSucn  horrors  •  covered  by  Newton,  and  the  metaphysical 
were  worthy  of  that  abominable  age.  >  wisdom  of  Locke.  Disputes  on  consub- 
n    *.i.-,       -       •  ...        „^«    -_j  stantialily  appear  very  dull  to  philoso- 


Gentilis  was  put  in  prison,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  oeing  burnt  like  Servetus : 
but  he  was  better  advised  than  the 
Spaniard ;  he  retracted,  bestowed  the 
most  ridiculous  praises  on  Calvin,  and 
was  saved.     But  he  had  afterwards  the 


phers.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
Newton  in  England  as  to  Comeille  in 
France,  whose  Pertharite,  Theodore,  and 
R^cueil  de  Vers,  were  forgotten,  while 
Cinna  was  alone  thought  of.    Newton 


ill-fortune,  through  not  having  madej  was  looked  upon  as  God's  interpreter,  in 
terms  with  a  bailiff  of  the  canton  ofl  the  calculation  of  fluxions,  the  laws  of 
Berne,  to  be  arrested  as  an  Arian.  Ihere  gravitation,  and  the  nature  of  hght.  On 
were  witnesses,  who  deposed  that  he  had  his  death,  his  pall  was  borne  by  the  peera 
said  that  the  words,  trinUif,  etaence,  hy-  ]  and  the  chancellor  of  the  realm,  and  his 
poslasit,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  |  remains  were  laid  near  the  tombs  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and,  on  this  deposition,  the  \  kuigs— than  whom  he  is  more  revered. 


judges,  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  hj/postasU  as  himself,  con- 
demned him,  without  at  all  arguing  the 
question,  to  lose  his  head. 

Faustus  Socinus,  nephew  to  Laelius 
Socinus,  and  his  companions,  were  more 
fortunate  in  Germany;  they  penetrated 
into  Silesia  and  Poland,  founded  churches 
there,  wrote,  preached,  and  were  success 


Servetus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  bloody  was  roasted 
by  a  slow  fire,  in  a  little  town  of  the 
AUobroges,  ruled  by  a  theologian  of 
Picardy. 

ARISTEAS 

Shall  men  for  ever  be  deceived  in  the 
most  indifferent  as  well  as  the  most  seri- 


fiil :  but  at  length,  their  religion  being  I  ous  things  ?  A  pretended  Aristeas  would 
divested  of  almost  every  mystery,  and  a  \  make  us  believe  that  he  had  the  (J Id 
philosophical  and  peaceful  rather  than  a  !  Testament  translated  into  Greek  for  the 
mihtant  sect,  they  were  abandoned  ;  and  j  use  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus— just  asthe 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  more  influence,  per-  >  Duke  de  Montausier  had  commentaries 
secuted  and  dispersed  them.  j  written  on  the  best  Latin  authors  for  the 

The  remains  of  this  sect  in  Poland,  j  use  of  the  Dauphin,  who  made  no  use  of 
Germany,  and  Holland,  keep  quiet  and  <  them. 


ooncealed ;  but.  in  England,  the  sect  has 
re-appeared  with  greater  strength  and 
eclftt.  The  great  Newton  and  Locke  em- 
braced it.  Seonuel  Clarke,  the  celebrated 
rector  of  St.  James's,  and  author  of  an 
excellent  book  on  the  existence  of  God, 
openly  declared  himself  an  Arian,  and 
hu  disciples  are  very  numerous.  He 
would  never  attend  his  parish  church  on 
the  day  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
recited.  In  the  course  of  this  work  will 
be  seen,  the  subtleties  which  all  these 
obstinate  persons,  who  were  not  so  mudi 


Ifae  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Although  among  the  theologians  of 
London  there  was  a  large  flock  of  Arians, 
the  public  mind  there  has  been  more  occu- 
piea  by  the  great  mathematical  truths  dis- 


According  to  this  Aristeas,  Ptolemy, 
burning  with  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Jewish  books,  and  to  know  those  laws 
which  the  meanest  Jew  in  Alexandria 
could  have  translated  for  fifty  crowns, 
determined  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  ; 
to  deliver  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Jewish  slaves,  whom  his  fiither 
Ptolemy  Soter  had  made  prisoners  in 
Judea ;  and,  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
performing  the  journey  agreeably,  to  give 
them  about  forty  crowns  each  of  out 


Christians  as  philosophers,  opposed  to  j  money — amounting  in  the  whole  to  four- 


teen millions,  four  hundred  thousand  of 
our  livres,  or  about  576,000/. 

Ptolemy  did  not  content  liimself  with 
this  unheard-of  liberality  :  he  sent  to  the 
temple  a  large  table  of  massive  gold,  ta  • 
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riched  all  over  with  pecious  stones,  and 
had  engrayed  upon  it  a  chart  of  the  Me- 
ander, a  river  of  Phryeia,  the  course  of 
which  river  was  marked  with  rubies  and 
emeralds.  It  is  obvious  how  charming 
such  a  chart  of  the  Meander  must  have 
been  to  the  Jews.  This  table  was  loaded 
with  two  immense  golden  vases,  still  more 
richly  worked.  He  also  gave  thirty  other 
golden  and  an  infinite  number  of  silver 
vases.  Never  was  a  book  so  dearly  paid 
for ;  the  whole  Vatican  library  might  be 
had  for  a  less  amount. 

Eleazar,  the  pretended  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem,  sent  ambassadors  in  his  turn, 
who  presented  only  a  letter  written  upon 
fine  vellum  in  characters  of  gold.  It  was 
an  act  worthy  of  the  Jews,  to  give  a  bit 
of  parchment  for  about  thirty  millions  of 
livres. 

Ptolemy  was  so  much  delighted  with 
Eleazar's  style,  that  he  shed  tears  of  jo^. 

The  ambassador  dined  with  the  king 
and  the  chief  priests  of  Egypt.  When 
grace  was  to  be  said,  the  Egyptians 
yielded  the  honour  to  the  Jews. 

With  these  ambassadors  came  seventy- 
two  interpreters,  six  from  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  who  had  all  learned  Greek 
perfectly  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  really  a 
pity  diat  of  these  twelve  tribes  ten  were  en- 
tirely lost,  and  had  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  so  many  ages  before ; ! 
but  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  found  them 
again,  on  purpose  to  send  translators  to 
Ptolemy. 

The  seventy-two  interpreters  were  shut 
up  in  the  island  of  Pharos ;  each  of  them 
completed  his  translation  in  seventy-two 
days,  and  all  the  translations  were  found 
to  be  word  for  word  alike.  This  is  called 
the  Septuagint  or  translation  of  the  Se- 
venty, though  it  should  have  been  called 
the  translation  of  the  Seventy-two. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  these 
books,  he  worshipped  them — ^he  was  so 
good  a  Jew.  Each  interpreter  received 
three  talents  of  gold ;  and  tibere  were  sent  | 
to  the  high-sacrificer,  in  return  for  his  ! 
parcnment,  ten  couches  of  silver,  a  crown  ! 
of  gold,  censers  and  cups  of  gold,  a  vase  { 


of  thirty  talents  of  silver — that  is,  of  the 
weight  of  about  sixty  thousand  orowns, 
with  ten  purple  robes,  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  tne  finest  linen. 

Nearly  all  this  fine  story  is  fiuthfully 
repeated  by  the  historian  Josephus,  who 
never  exaggerates  anything.  St.  Justin 
improves  upon  Josephus;  he  says  that 
Ptolemy  applied  to  King  Herod,  and  not 
to  the  high-priest  Eleazar.  He  makes 
Ptolemy  send  two  ambassadors  to  Herod 
• — ^which  adds  much  to  the  marvellousneas 
of  the  tale ;  for  we  know  that  Herod  was 
not  bom  until  long  after  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  profusion 
of  anachronisms  in  these  and  all  such 
romances,  or  the  swarm  of  contradictions 
and  enormous  blunders  into  which  the 
Jewish  author  &lls  in  every  sentence : 
jei  this  fable  was  regarded  for  ages  as  an 
mcontestable  truth ;  and,  the  better  to 
exercise  the  credulity  of  the  human  mind, 
every  writer  who  repeated  it  added  or 
retrenched  in  his  own  way— «o  that,  to 
believe  it  all,  it  was  necessary  to  believe 
It  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Some 
smile  at  these  absurdities  which  whole 
nations  have  swallowed,  while  others  sigh 
over  the  imposture.  The  infinite  diversity 
of  these  fitlsehoods  multiplies  the  follow- 
ers of  Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

ARISTOTLE. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Alexan- 
der's preceptor,  chosen  by  Philip,  was 
wrong-headed  and  pedantic.  Philip  was 
assuredly  a  judge,  being  himself  well- 
infbnned,  and  the  rival  of  Demosthenes 
in  eloquence. 

Aristotle*s  Logic. 

Aristotle's  logic—  his  art  of  reasonings 
is  so  much  the  more  to  be  esteemed,  as 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  Greeks,  who 
were  continually  holding  captious  argu- 
ments; from  which  &ult  his  master 
Plato  was  even  less  exempt  than  others. 

Take,  for  example,  the  article  by  whicfa, 
in  the  Phaedon,  Plato  proves  the  immofw 
(ality  of  the  soul : 
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''Do  you  not  soy  that  death  is  the 
opposite  of  life  ?    Yes.    And  that  they 

rg  from  one  another?  Yes.  What 
is  it  that  springs  from  the  living  ? 
The  dead.  Ana  vrhat  from  the  dead  ? 
The  living.  It  is,  then,  from  the  dead 
that  all  living  things  arise.  Consequently, 
souls  exist  after  dttth  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions.*' 

Sure  and  unerring  rules  were  wanted 
to  unravel  this  extraordinary  nonsense, 
which  through  Plato's  reputation,  fiisci- 
nated  the  minds  of  men. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  that  Plato 
gave  a  loose  meaning  to  all  his  words. 

Death  does  not  spring  from  life;  but 
the  Uving  man  ceases  to  live. 

The  living  springs  not  from  the  dead, 
but  from  a  Uvmg  man  who  subsequently 
dies. 

Consequently,  the  conclusion  that  all 
living  things  spring  from  dead  ones,  is 
ridiculous.  From  this  conclusion  you 
draw  another,  which  is  no  way  included 
in  the  premises — ^that  souls  are  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  after  death. 

It  should  first  have  been  proved  that 
dead  bodies  are  in  the  infernal  regions, 
and  that  the  souls  accompany  them. 

There  is  not  a  correct  word  in  your  ar- 
gument. You  should  have  said-— That 
which  thinks  has  no  parts;  that  which 
has  no  parts  is  indestructible:  therefore, 
the  thinking  fiunilty  in  us,  having  no  parts, 
is  indestructible. 

Or — the  body  dies  because  it  is  divisi- 
ble ;  the  soul  is  indivisible ;  therefore  it 
does  not  die.  Then  you  would  at  least 
have  been  understood. 

It  is  the  same  with  aU  the  captious  rea- 
sonings of  the  Greeks.  A  master  tausht 
riietoric  to  his  disciple,  on  condition  that 
he  should  pay  him  the  first  cause  that  he 
gained. 

The  disciple  intended  never  to  pay  him. 
He  commenced  an  action  against  his 
master,  saying — I  will  never  pay  you  any 
thing ;  for,  if  I  lose  my  cause,  I  was  not 
to  poy  you  until  I  had  gained  it ;  and  if 
I  gain  it,  my  demand  is,  that  I  may  not 
pay  you. 
17 


The  master  retorted  the  argument,  say- 
ing— If  you  lose,  you  must  pay ;  if  yott 
gain,  you  must  also  pay ;  for  our  bargain- 
is,  thi^  you  shall  pay  me  after  the  first 
cause  that  you  have  gained. 

It  is  evident  that  all  this  turns  on  an 
ambiguity.  Aristotle  teaches  how  to  re- 
move it,  by  putting  the  necessary  terms 
in  the  argument — 

A  sum  is  not  due  until  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  its  payment : — 

The  day  appointed  is  that  when  a  cause 
shall  have  beien  gained  :— 

No  cause  has  yet  been  gained  :^ 

Therefore  the  day  appointed  has  not 
yet  arrived : — 

Therefore  the  disciple  does  not  yet  owe 
anything. 

But  not  yet  does  not  mean  never.  So 
that  the  disciple  instituted  a  ridiculous 
action. 

The  master,  too,  had  no  right  to  demand 
anything,  since  the  day  appointed  had  not 
arrived.  He  must  wait  imtil  the  disciple 
had  pleaded  some  other  cause. 

Suppose  a  conquering  people  were  to 
stipulate  that  they  would  restore  to  the 
conquered  only  one  half  of  their  ships ; 
then  to  have  them  sawed  in  two,  and  hav'<^ 
ing  thus  given  back  the  exact  half,  were 
to  pretend  that  they  had  fulfilled  the 
treaty.  It  is  evident  that  this  would  be  a 
very  criminal  equivocation. 

Aristotle  did,  then,  render  a  great  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  by  preventing  all  ambi- 
guity ;  for  this  it  is  which  causes  all  mis- 
understandings in  philosophy,  in  theology, 
and  in  public  affidrs. 

The  pretext  for  the  unfortunate  war  of 
1756  was  an  equivocation  respecting 
Acadia. 

It  is  true  that  natural  good  sense,  com- 
bined with  the  habit  of  reasoning,  may 
dispense  with  Aristotle's  rules.  A  roan 
who  has  a  good  ear  and  voice  may  sing 
well  without  musical  rules ;  butitis  oetier 
to  know  them. 

His  Physics. 

They  are  but  litde  understood ;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Aristotle  un- 
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defstood  himself^  and  wbs  undentood  in 
his  own  time.  We  are  strangera  to  the 
laneiiageoftheGredcs;  wedonotattacb 
to  me  same  words  the  same  ideas. 

For  instance,  when  he  sa^,  in  his 
serenth  6twip(ex,  that  the  principles  of 
bodies  are  matter,  priTatioo,  and  focm,  he 
seoms  to  talk  egregious  nonsense;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Matter,  with  him, 
is  the  first  principle  of  eveiythin^p— 4he 
subject  of  everything — ^indifferent  to  every 
thiiiuE^.  Form  is  eBsential  to  its  becoming 
any  certain  thing.  Privation  is  that  which 
distinguishes  any  being  from  all  those 
thinn  which  are  not  in  it.  Matter  may, 
indifierently,  become  a  rose  or  an  apple ; 
but,  when  it  is  an  a{^le  or  a  rose,  it  is 
deprived  of  all  that  would  make  it  silver 
or  lead.  Perhaps  this  truth  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  repeating ;  but  we  have  no- 
thing here  but  what  is  quite  intelligible^ 
and  nothing  at  all  impertinent. 

The  "  act  of  that  which  is  in  power," 
also  appears  a  ridiculous  phrase,  though 
it  is  no  more  so  than  the  one  just  notic^. 
Matter  may  become  whatever  you  will — 
fire,  earth,  water,  vapour,  metal,  mineral, 
animal,  tree,  flower.  This  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  expression,  act  in  power. 
So  that  there  was  bothing  ridiculous  to 
the  Greeks,  in  saying  that  motion  was  an 
aet  of  power,  since  matter  may  be  moved ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  Aristotle  under- 
stood thereby  that  motion  was  not  essen- 
tial to  matter. 

Aristotle's  physics  must  neoessarily 
have  been  veiy  bad  in  detail.  Ttia  was 
common  to  all  philosophers,  until  the  time 
when  the  Galileos,  the  Torriodlis,  the 
Guerickes,  the  Drebds,  and  the  Academy 
del  Cimento,  began  to  make  experiments. 
Natural  philosophy  is  a  mine  which  can- 
not be  explored  without  instruments 
which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. — 
They  remained  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
and  reasoned  upon  without  seeing  its  con- 
tents. 

Aristoile't  Treatue  on  Animals. 

His  researches  relative  to  animals  were, 
01^  the  contrary,  'Jie  best  book  of  antiquity^ 
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because  here  Aristotle  made  use  of  his 
es.  Alexander  furnished  him  with  aM 
e  rare  animals  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  This  was  one  fruit  of  his  oon* 
quests.  That  hero  spent  in  this  way  im* 
mense  sums,  which  at  this  day  would  ter- 
rify  all  the  guardians  of  the  royal  treasury , 
and  which  ahould  immortalise  Alexander's 
glory,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
At  the  present  day,  ahero,  when  he  has 
the  misfonune  to  make  war,  can  scarcely 

give  any  encouragement  to  the  sciences ; 
e  must  borrow  money  of  a  Jew,  and 
consult  other  Jews,  in  order  to  make  the 
substance  of  his  subjects  flow  into  his  cofier 
of  the  Danaldes,  whence  it  escapes 
through  a  thousand  openings.  Alexander 
sent  to  Aristotle  elephants,  rhinoceroses^ 
tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  gazelles,  eagles, 
ostriches,  &c. ;  and  we,  when  by  chance 
a  rare  animal  b  brought  to  our  &]»,  go 
and  admire  it  for  sixpence,  and  it  dus 
before  we  know  anything  about  it. 

Of  the  Etmud  World. 

Aristotle  expressly  maintains,  in  his 
book  on  heaven,  chap,  xi.,  that  die  world 
is  eternal :  this  was  tne  opinion  of  all  an- 
tiquity, excepting  the  Epicureans.  He 
aonitted  a  God — a  fizst  mover ;  and  de- 
fined him  to  be  ''  one,  eternal,  immov- 
able, indivirible,  without  qualities.'* 

He  must,  therefore,  have  regarded  the 
world  as  emanating  fiomGod,  as  the  light 
emanates  fit>m  the  sun  and  is  co-existent 
with  it. 

About  the  celestial  spheres,  he  was  as 
^orant  as  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers 
Copernicus  was  not  yet  oome. 

Hii  Metaphysict. 

God  being  the  first  mover,  he  raves 
motion  to  £&  soul.  But  what  is  Uody 
and  what  is  the  soul,  according  to  him  T 
The  soul  is  an  enideckia.  It  is,  says  he, 
a  principle  and  an  act— a  nourishing,  feel- 
ing, and  reasoning  power.  This  con  only 
mean  that  we  have  tnefiiculties  of  nourish^ 
ing  ourselves,  of  feeling,  and  of  reasoning. 
The  Greeks  no  more  knew  what  an  ente^ 
kchia  was  than  the  South  Sea  islanders ; 
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nor  1mt6  okit  docton  any  more  knowledge 
ofwiwtatottlis. 

His  Morals. 

Aristotle's  morals,  like  sll  othefs,  are 
very  good ;  for  there  are  not  two  systems 
of  morality.  Those  of  Confucius,  of  Zo- 
roaster, Of  Pythagoras,  of  Aristotle,  of 
Epictetus,  of  AntoDinns,  are  absolutely  the 
same.  God  has  placed  in  every  breast 
tike  knowled^  of  good,  with  some  incli- 
nation for  evil. 

Aristotle  says,  that  to  be  virtuous,  three 
thingK  are  necessary — nature,  reason,  and 
habit;  and  nothing  is  more  true.  With- 
out a  good  disposition,  virtue  is  too  diffi- 
<aih:  reason  strengthens  it;  and  habit 
renders  good  actions  as  fimiiliar  as  a  daily 
exercise  to  which  one  is  accustomed. 

He  enumerates  all  the  virtues,  and  does 
not  &il  to  place  friendship  among  them. 
He  distinguishes  friendship  between 
equals,  between  relatives,  between  guests, 
and  between  lovers.  Friendship  spring- 
ing from  the  rights  of  hospitality  is  no 
longer  known  amongst  u&.  That  which 
among  the  ancients  was  the  sacred  bond 
of  society,  is,  with  us,  nothing  but  an  inn- 
keeper's reckoning ;  and  as  for  lovers,  it 
is  very  rarely  now-ardays  that  virtue  has 
anything  to  do  with  love.  We  think  we 
owe  nodiing  to  a  woman  to  whom  we 
have  a  thousand  times  promised  every 
thing. 

It  is  a  mdancholy  reflection,  that  our 
first  doctors  have  never  ranked  friendship 
among  the  virtues— have  scarcely  ever 
recommended  friendship ;  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  have  ofren  seemed  to  breathe 
omiity,  like  tyrants,  who  dread  all  asso* 
Giations. 

It  is,  moreover,  vrith  very  good  reason 
that  Aristotle  fixes  all  the  virtues  between 
the  two  extremes.  He  was,  nerhaps,the 
lint  who  assigned  them  this  place. 

He  expresuy  says,  that  niety  is  the  me- 
dium between  athetsm  ana  superstition. 

His  Rhetoric. 

It  was  probably,  his  rules  for  ihetoric 
and  poetiy  that  Cicero  and  Quintilian 


had  in  view.  Cicero,  in  his  Oiator,  says^ 
that "  no  one  had  more  science,  sagacity, 
invention,  or  judgment."  Quintilian  goes 
so  frur  as  to  praise,  not  only  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  but  also  the  suavity  of  his 
elocution — suavitatcm  eloquendi. 

Aristotle  would  have  an  orator  well- 
informed  respecting  laws,  finances,  trea- 
ties, fortresses,  garrisons,  provisions,  and 
merchandise;  The  orators  in  the  parli»* 
ments  of  England,  the  diets  of  Poland, 
the  states  of  Sw€«den,  the  pregadi  of 
Venice,  &c.  would  not  find  these  lessons 
of  Aristotle  unprofitable;  to  other  na- 
tions, perhaps,  they  would  be  so. 

He  would  have  his  orator  know  the 

Sessions  and  manners  of  men,  and  the 
umouis  of  everv  condition. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  nicety 
of  the  art  which  has  escaped  him.  He 
particularly  recommends  the  citing  of  in- 
stances where  public  affairs  are  spoken 
of;  nothing  has  so  great  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

What  he  says  on  this  subject  proves 
that  he  wrote  his  Rhetoric  long  Wore 
Alexander  was  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Great  King. 

If,  says  he,  any  one  had  to  prove  to  the 
Greeks  that  it  is  their  interest  to  oppose 
the  enterprises  of  the  King  of  Persia, and 
to  prevent  him  from  making  himself  ma»> 
ter  of  Egypt,  he  should  first  remind 
them,  that  Dsuius  Ochus  would  not  at- 
tack Greece  until  Egypt  was  in  his  power; 
he  should  remark  that  Xerxes  had  pur- 
sued the  same  course  ;  he  should  add, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Darius 
Codomannus  would  do  the  same  {  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  not  suffer  him 
to  take  possesrion  of  Egypt. 

He  even  permits,  in  speeches  delivered 
to  great  assemblies,  the  introduction  of 
parables  and  fobles  :  they  always  strike 
the  multitude.  He  relates  some  very  in- 
genious ones,  which  are  of  the  highMtan-> 
tiquity,  as  the  horse  that  implored  the 
assistance  of  man  to  revenge  nimself  on 
the  stag,  and  became  a  slave  tbiough  hav- 
ing sought  a  protector. 

It  may  ba  remarked  that,  in  the  second 
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book,  where  he  treats  of  arguing  firom  the 
greater  to  the  less,  he  gives  ao  example 
ivhich  plainly  shows  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Greece,  and  probably  of  Asia, 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
goos. 

**  If,"  says  he,  **  it  be  true  that  the  gods 
themselves,  enlightened  as  they  are,  can- 
not know  every  thing,  mucn  less  can 
men.''  This  passage  clearly  proves,  that 
omniscience  was  not  then  attriouted  to  the 
Divinity.  It  was  conceived  that  the  gods 
could  not  know  what  was  not ;  the  future 
was  not ;  therefore^  it  seemed  impossible 
'fiiat  they  should  know  it.  This  is  the 
Opinion  of  the  Socinians  at  the  present 
day. 

But  to  return  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. — 
What  I  shall  chiefly  remark  on  in  his 
book  on  Elocution  and  Diction  is,  the 
good  sense  with  which  he  condemns 
those  who  would  be  poets  in  prose.  He 
would  have  pathos;  but  he  banishes 
bombast,  and  proscribes  useless  epithets. 
Indeed,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  who 
followed  his  precepts,  never  afiected  the 
poetic  style  in  their  speeches.  The  style, 
says  Aristotle,  must  always  be  conform- 
able to  the  subject. 

Nothing  can  be  more  misplaced  than  to 
speak  of  physics  poetically,  and  lavish 
figure  and  ornament  where  there  should 
be  only  method,  clearness,  and  truth :  it 
is  the  quackery  of  a  man  who  would  pass 
off  false  systems  undercover  of  an  empty 
noise  of  words.  Weak  minds  are  caught 
oy  the  bait,  and  strong  minds  disdain 
it. 

Amongst  us,  the  funeral  oration  has 
taken  possession  of  the  poetic  style  in 
prose ;  but  this  branch  of  oratory  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  exaggeration,  it 
seems  privileged  to  borrow  the  ornaments 
of  poetry. 

The  writers  of  romances  have  some- 
times taken  this  licence.  La  Calprenkle 
was,  I  think,  the  first  who  thus  transposed 
the  limits  of  the  arts,  and  abused  this  faci- 
lity. The  author  of  Telemachus  was  par- 
doned through  consideration  for  Homer, 
whom  he  imitated,  though  he  could  not 


make  verses,  and  still  more  in  conmdero* 
tion  of  his  morality,  in  which  he  infinitely 
surpasses  Homer,  who  has  none  at  aU. 
But  he  owed  his  popularity  chiefly  to  the 
criticism  on  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  harshness  or  Louvois,  which,  it  was 
thought,  were  discoverable  in  Telema- 
chus. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be  a 
better  proof  of  Aristotle's  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  than  his  having  assigned  to 
eveiything  its  proper  place. 

ArUlotk  on  Poetry, 

'  Where,  in  oar  modem  nations,  shall  we 
find  a  natural  philosopher,  a  geometri* 
cian,  a  metaphysician, or  even  a  moralist; 
who  has  spoken  well  on  the  subject  of 
poetry  ?  They  teem  with  the  names  of 
Homer,  Viigil,  Sophocles,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and  so  many  others,  who  have  charmed 
the  world  by  the  harmonious  productions 
of  their  genius,  but  they  feel  not  their 
beauties  ;  or  if  they  feel  them  they  would 
annihilate  them. 

How  ridiculous  is  it  in  Pascal,  to 
say — 

**  As  we  say  poetical  beauty,  we  should 
likewise  say  geometrical1)eauty,  and  me- 
dicinal beauty.  Yet  we  do  not  say  so  i 
and  the  reason  is,  that  we  well  know  what 
is  the  object  of  geometry,  and  what  is  the 
object  of  medicine,  but  we  do  not  know  in 
what  the  peculiar  charm,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  poetry,  consists.  We  know  not 
what  that  natural  model  is,  which  must 
be  imitated  ;  and  for  want  of  this  knoW" 
ledge  we  have  invented  certain  fantastic 
terms,  as  age  of  gold,  wonder  of  the  age^ 
fatal  wreath,  ^r  star,  &c.  And  this  jar 
gon  we  call  poetic  beauty." 

The  pitifuiness  of  this  passage  is  suf^ 
ficiently  obvious.  We  know  that  there 
is  nothing  beautiful  in  a  medicine  nor  in 
the  properties  of  a  triangle ;  and  that  we 
a|iply  the  term  beautiful  only  to  that 
which  raises  admiration  in  our  minds  and 
gives  pleasure  to  our  senses.  Thus  rea- 
sons Aristotle ;  and  Pascal  here  reasons 
very  ill.  Fatal  wreath,  tsar  star,  have 
never  been  poetic  beauties.    If  he  wished 
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to  know  what  is  poetic  beauty,  he  had 
only  to  read. 

Nicole  v7TOte  against  the  stage,  about 
which  he  had  not  a  single  idea;  and  was 
seconded  by  one  Dubois,  who  was  as  ig- 
norant of  the  belles-lettres  as  himself. 

Even  Montesquieu,  in  his  amusing 
Ptman  Letters,  has  the  petty  vanity  to 
think  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  nothing 
in  comparison  with  one  who  imitates  with 
spirit  and  success  Dufi^ni's  Siamois,  and 
aWs  his  book  with  bold  assertions,  with- 
out which  it  would  not  have  been  read. 
**  What,"  says  he,  "  are  epic  poems  ?  I 
know  them  not.  I  despise  the  lyric  as 
much  as  I  esteem  the  tragic  poets.**  He 
should  not,  however,  have  despised 
Pindar  and  Horace  quite  so  much.  Aris- 
totle did  not  despise  Pindar. 

Descartes  did,  it  is  true,  write  for 
Queen  Christina  a  little  divertistemeni  in 
verse,  which  was  quite  worthy  of  his  ma- 
titrecannetU. 

Mallebranche  could  not  distinguish 
Comeille*s  "  Qu'il  mourCit,''  from  a  line 
of  Jod^le's  or  Gamier's. 

What  a  man,  then,  was  Aristotle,  who 

traced  the  rules  of  tragedy  with  the  same 

,    hand  with  which  he  had  laid  down  those 

of  dialectics,  of  morals,  of  politics,  and 

lifted,  as  &r  as  he  found  it  possible,  the 

\  great  veil  of  nature ! 

"^   To  his  fourth  chapter  on  poetry,  Boi- 

lean  is  indebted  for  these  fine  lines— 

n  B'cit  poidt  de  serpent,  ni  de  moottre  odiois 
QQi>  par  V%ti  imlte,  oe  puUte  pbire  aos  jens. 
D*ua  pinceaa  delicat  l*arUflc«  agriable 
Do  plat  affireoi  object  fait  ua  objetainabla; 
Aiaai,  poar  nou  cbanner,  la  trag^die  cm  pleara 
Dr(£dipc  tottt-Moglaat  fit  paiierlet  dookufi. 

Eaeh  horrid  shape,  aach  object  of  atrigbt, 
Nice  iaitatioB  teaches  to  dclliht  i 
So  does  the  skilful  paratef's  pleaslBg  ait 
Attractions  to  the  dariwst  form  imfiart,* 
So  docs  the  tragic  Maae,  dissolved  in  tears. 
With  talea  of  woe  and  sorrow  ehann  oar  ears. 

Aristotle  says — ''Imitation  and  har- 
mony have  produced  poetry.  We  see 
terrible  animals,  dead  or  dying  men,  in 
ft  picture,  with  pleasure — objects,  which 
In  nature  would  inspire  us  only  with  fear 
•nd  sorrow.  The  better  they  are  imi- 
tated, the  more  complete  is  our  satis- 
£siction.'' 


This  fourth  chapter  of  Aristotle's  re« 
appears  almost  entire  in  Horace  and  Boi* 
leau.  The  laws  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  chapters  are  at  this  day  those  of 
our  good  writers,  excepting  only  what 
relates  to  the  choruses  and  music.  His 
idea  that  tragedy  was  instituted  to  purify 
the  passions,  has  been  warmly  combated ; 
but  if  he  meant,  as  I  believe  he  did,  that 
an  incestuous  love  might  be  subdued  by 
witnessing  the  misfortune  of  Phasdra,  or 
anger  be  repressed  by  beholding  the  me« 
lancholy  example  of  Ajax,  there  is  np 
longer  any  difficulty. 

This  philosopher  expressly  commands 
that  there  be  always  the  heroic  in  tra- 
gedy, and  the  ridiculous  in  comedy. 
This  is  a  rule  from  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
now  becoming  too  customary  to  depart. 

ARMS— ARMIES. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  there 
have  been,  and  still  are  upon  the  earth, 
societies  without  armies.  The  Brah- 
mins,  who  long  governed  nearly  all  the 
great  Indian  Chersonesus ;  the  primitives 
called  Quakers,  who  governed  Pennsyl- 
vania s  some  American  tribes,  some  in 
the  centre  of  Africa,  the  Samoyeds,  the 
Laplanders,  the  Kamschadales,  have  never 
marched  with  colours  flying  to  destroy 
their  neighbours. 

The  Brahmins  were  the  most  conside- 
rable of  all  these  pacific  nations;  their 
caste,  which  is  so  ancient,  which  is  still 
existing,  and  compared  with  which  all 
other  institutions  are  quite  recent,  is  a 
prodigy  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired. Their  religion  and  their  policy 
always  concurred  in  abstaining  from  the 
shedding  of  blood,  even  of  that  of  the 
meanest  animal.  Where  such  is  the 
regime,  subjugation  is  easy:  they  have 
been  subiugated,  but  have  not  changed*  ' 

The  Pennsvlvanians  never  had  an 
army ;  they  always  held  war  is  abhor- 
rence. 

Several  of  the  American  tribes  did  not 
know  what  an  army  was,  until  the  Spat 
niards  came  to  exterminate  them  all.  The 
people  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea  are 
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jgnorant  alike  of  armies,  of  the  God  of 
armies,  of  battalions,  and  of  squadioos. 

Besides  these  populations,  die  priests 
and  monks  do  not  bear  arms  in  any 
oountiy— «t  least  when  they  observe  the 
laws  of  their  institution. 

It  is  only  among  Christians  that  there 
have  been  religious  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting— as  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  Knighu  of  Sc 
Joiin,  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
the  Knights  Swordbearers,  These  reli- 
gious orders  were  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  Levitesy  who  fought  tike  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  tribes. 

Neither  armies  nor  arms  were  the  same 
in  antiqu  ity  as  at  present.  The  Egyptians 
hardly  ever  had  cavalry.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  we  in  a  country  intersected 
by  canals,  inundated  during  ^we  months 
of  the  year,  and  ratry  during  five  more. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Asia 
used  chariots  of  war. 

They  are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
China.  Confucius  says,  that  in  his  time 
each  governor  of  a  province  furnished  to 
the  Emperor  a  thousand  war  chariots, 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  Greeks  and 
Thgans  foii^t  in  chariots  drawn  by  two 
horses. 

Cavalry  and  diariots  were  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  in  a  mountainous  tract,  where 
their  first  king,  when  he  was  elected,  had 
nothing  but  she-asses.  Thirty  sons  of 
Jair,  princes  of  thirty  cities,  according  to 
the  text  (Judges,  chapter  x,  v.  4),  rode 
each  upon  an  ass.  Saul,  afterwards  King 
of  Jaoah,  had  only  she-asses ;  and  the 
sons  of  David  all  fled  upon  mules,  when 
Absalom  had  slain  his  brother  Ajnnon. 
Absalom  was  mounted  only  on  a  mule,  in 
the  battle  which  he  fought  against  his  fiir 
ther's  troops ;  which  proves,  according  to 
the  Jewish  historians,  ^ther  that  mares 
were  beginning  to  be  used  in  Palestine, 
or  that  they  were  already  rich  enough 
there  to  buy  mules  from  the  neighbouring 
country. 

The  Greeks  made  but  little  use  of 
cavalry.    It  was  chiefly  with  the  Maoe-  > 
donian  phalanx  that  Alexander  gained ; 


the   battles  which    laid  Persia    at  his 
feeL 

It  was  the  Roman  infantry  tliat  subja- 
gated  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  At 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cesar  had  but 
one  thousand  horse. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  In- 
dians and  the  Africans  first  began  to  march 
elephants  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
We  cannot  read  without  surprise  of  Han* 
nibal's  elephants  crossing  the  Alps, 
which  were  much  harder  to  pass  then 
than  they  are  now. 

There  have  long  been  disputes  about 
the  disposition  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
armies,  their  arms,  and  their  evolutions. 

Each  one  has  given  his  plan  of  the 
battles  of  Zama  ai&  Pharsalia. 

The  commentator  Calmet,  a  Benedic- 
tine, has  printed  three  sreat  volumes  of 
his  Dictionary  of  the  BiSle,  in  which,  the 
better  to  explain  God's  commandments^ 
are  inserted  a  hundred  engravings,  where 
you  see  plans  of  battles  and  sieges  in 
copper-plate.  The  i^  of  the  Jews  waa 
the  god  of  armies,  but  Calmet  was  not 
his  secretary ;  he  cannot  have  known,  but 
by  revelation,  how  the  armies  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Philistines,  were  arranged  on  the  days  of 
general  murder.  These  plates  of  carnage, 
designed  at  a  venture,  made  his  book 
five  or  six  kniis  dearer,  but  made  it  no 
better. 

It  is  a  great  question  whether  the 
Franks,  whom  the  Jesuit  Daniel  calls 
French  by  anticipation,  used  bows  and 
arrows  in  their  armies,  and  whether  they 
had  helmets  and  cuirasses. 

Supposing  that  they  went  to  combat 
almost  naked,  and  armed,asthey  are  said 
to  have  been,  with  only  a  small  carpen- 
ter's axe,  a  sword,  and  a  knife,  we  must 
infer  that  the  Romans,  masters  of  Gaul, 
so  easily  conquered  by  Clovis,  had  lo^ 
all  their  ancient  valour,  and  that  the  Gauls 
were  as  willing  to  be  subject  to  a  small 
number  of  Franks  as  to  a  small  numhoy 
of  Romans^ 

Warlike     accoutrements  have 
chariged,  as  oveiy thing  else  changes. 
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In  the  days  of  knights,  squires,  and  e 
wleCSy  the  anned  force  of  Gennany,! 
Fmioey  Italy,  EogUod,  and  Spain,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  horsemen,  who, 
as  well  as  their  horses,  were  covered  with 
Meel.  The  infantry  performed  the  func- 
tions rather  of  pioneers  than  of  soldiers. 
But  the  £nglish  had  always  good  archers 
among  their  foot,  which  contributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  gaining  almost 
every  battle. 

Who  would  believe  that  armies,  now- 
a-days  do  but  make  experiments  in  natu- 
ral philosophy?  A  soldier  would  be 
Brrach  astonisa^,  if  some  learned  man 
were  to  aaj  to  him — 

^  My  finend,  you  are  a  better  machinist 
than  Archimedes.  Five  parts  of  sal^)etre, 
one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  earbo  ligneus, 
have  been  separately  orepared.  Your  | 
nkpetre  dissolved,  well  nltored,  well  eva- 
porated, well  crystallized,  well  turned,  well 
dried,  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
yellow  purified  sulphur.    These  two  in- 

Sedients,  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
ve,  by  means  of  a  little  vinegar,  or  so- 
lution of  sal-ammoniac,  or  urine,  formed 
large  balls,  which  balls  have  been  re- 
duced m  pidverftn  pyrhtm  by  a  mill. 
The  «Sect  of  this  mixture  is  a  dihtation, 
which  is  nearly  as  four  thousand  to  unity ; 
and  the  lead  in  vour  barrel  exhibits  ano- 
ther effect,  which  is  the  product  of  its 
bulk  multiplied  by  its  velocity. 

''The  first  who  discovered  a  pert  of 
this  mathematical  secret,  was  a  Benedic- 
tine named  Roger  Bacon.  He  who  per- 
fected the  invention,  was  another  Bene- 
dictine, in  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  named  Schwartz.  So  that  you 
owe  to  two  monks  the  art  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent murderer,  when  you  aim  well,  and 
your  powder  is  good. 

**  Du  Cange  has  in  vain  pretended 
dm,  in  1 338,  the  registers  of  the  Chandfre 
iet  Comptes,  at  Paris,  mention  a  bill  paid 
for  gunpowder.  Do  not  believe  it.  It 
is  arfi//ery  which  is  thttt  spoken  of^-a 
name  attached  to  ancient  as  well  as  to 
modem  vrarlike  machines* 
<*  Gunpowder  entirely  Superseded  the 


Greek  fire,  of  which  the  Moors  still  made 
use.  In  fine,  you  are  the  depositary  of 
an  art,  which  not  only  imitates  the  thun- 
der, but  is  also  much  more  terrible.'' 

There  is,  however,  nothing  but  troth  tn 
this  speech.  Two  monks  have,  in  reality, 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Before  cannon  were  known,  the  northern 
nations  had  subjugated  nearly  the  whote 
hemisphere,  and  could  come  again,  like 
fiimishing  wolves,  to  seize  upon  the  lands 
as  their  ancestors  had  done. 

In  all  armies,  the  victory,  and  conse- 
quently the  fate  of  kingdoms,  was  de- 
cided by  bodily  strength  and  ability— a 
sort  of  sanguinary  fury  —  a  desperate 
struggle,  man  to  man.  Intrepid  men 
took  towns  by  scaling  their  walls.  Tliene 
was  hardly  more  discipline  in  the  armies 
of  the  North,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  than  among  carnivorous 
beasts  rushing  on  their  prey. 

Now,  a  single  frontier  fortress  would 
su£Bce  to  stop  the  armies  of  Geng^  or 
Attila. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  victorious  army 
of  Russians  were  unavailably  consumed 
before  Custrin,  which  is  nothing  roose 
than  a  little  fortress  in  a  marsh. 

In  batde,  men  the  weakest  in  body 
may,  with  well-directed  artillery,  prevail 
gainst  the  stoutest  At  the  battle  of 
Fontenoi,  a  few  cannon  were  sufficient  to 
compel  the  retreat  of  the  whole  English 
column,  though  it  had  been  master  of  thi 
field. 

The  combatants  no  longer  close.  Ttf 
soldier  has  no  longer  that  ardour — that, 
impetuosity,  which  is  redoubled  in  the 
heat  of  action,  when  the  fight  is  hand  to 
hand.  Strength,  skill,  and  even  the 
temper  of  the  weapons,  are  useless.  A 
charge  with  the  bayonet  is  made  scarcely 
once  in  the  course  of  a  war,  though  the 
bayonet  is  the  most  terrible  of  weapons. 

In  a  plain,  frequently  surrounded  by 
redoubts  furnished  with  heavy  artillery, 
two  armies  advance  in  silence,  each  divi- 
sion taking  with  it  flying  artillery.  The 
first  lines  fire  at  one  another  and  after  one 
another:  they  are  victims  presented  ia 
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turn  to  the  bullets.     Squadrons  at  the  I 

wings  are  often  exposed  to  a  cannonading  \  AROT  AND  MAROT, 

while  waiting  for  the  general's  orders.  L,ith  a  short  review  of  the  koeav. 
They  who  first  tire  of  this  manoeuvre,  > 

which  gives  no  scope  for  the  display  oH  This  article  may  serve  to  show  how 
impetuous  courage,  aisperse  and  quit  the  \  much  the  most  learned  men  may  be  de- 
field  ;  and  are  rallied,  if  possible,  a  few  \  ceived,  and  to  develope  some  useful 
miles  off.  The  victorious  enemies  be-  >  truths.  In  the  Dictionnake  Encydopi- 
«iege  a  town,  which  sometimes  costs  '  dique,  there  is  the  following  passage  ood> 
them  more  men,  money,  and  time,  than  |  ceming  Arot  and  Marot : — 
they  would  have  lost  by  several  battles,  s  '*  These  are  the  names  of  two  angels. 
The  progress  made  is  rarely  rapid  ;  and  \  who  the  im  poster  Mahomet  said  had 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  both  sides, ;  been  sent  from  God  to  teach  man,  and  to 
being  equally  exhausted,  are  obliged  to  >  order  him  to  abstain  from  murder,  &lse 
make  peace.  |  judgments,  and  excesses  of  every  kiiuL 

Thus,  at  all  events,  the  invention  of  ar-  <  This  false  prophet  adds,  that  a  very  beau, 
tillery  and  the  new  mode  of  warfare  have  >  tiful  woman  having  invited  these  two  ao*- 
established  among  the  respective  powers  >  geb  to  her  table,  she  made  them  drink 
an  equality  which  secures  mankind  from  |  wine,  with  which  being  heated,  they  8oI>> 
devastations  like  those  of  former  times,  >  cited  her  as  lovers  ;  that  she  feigned  to 
and  thereby  renders  war  less  fiital  in  its  >  yield  to  their  passion,  provid^  they 
consequences,  though  it  is  still  prodi-  \  would  first  teach  her  the  words  by  pto^ 
giously  so.  <  nouncing  which  they  said  it  was  easy  to 

The  Greeks  in  all  ages,  the  Romans  in  >  ascend  to  heaven  ;  that  having  obtained 
the  time  of  Sylla,  and  the  other  nations  >  from  them  what  she  asked,  she  would  not 
of  the  West  and  South,  had  no  standing  <  keep  her  promise  ;  and  that  she  was  then 
army ;  every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  >  taken  up  into  heaven,  where,  having  p&> 
enrolled  himself  in  time  of  war.  It  is,  I  lated  to  God  what  had  passed,  she  was 
at  this  day,  precisely  the  same  in  Swit-  \  changed  into  the  morning  star  called  Lx^ 
zerland.  Go  through  the  whole  country,  S  cifer  or  Aurora,  and  the  angels  were  8&- 
and  you  will  not  find  a  battalion,  except  |  verely  punished.  Thence  it  was,  accord- 
at  the  time  of  the  reviews.  If  it  goes  to  { ing  to  Mahomet,  that  God  took  occasion 
war,  ^ou  all  at  once  see  eighty  thousand  I  to  forbid  wine  to  men." 
men  m  arms.  ?      It  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  the  Ko- 

Tliose  who  usurped  the  supreme  power  )  ran  for  a  single  word  of  this  absurd  story 
after  Sylla,  always  had  a  permanent  force,  |  and  pretend^  reason  for  Mahomet's  foi^ 
paid  with  the  monev  of  the  citizens,  to  ?  biddmg  to  his  followers  the  use  of  wine, 
keep  the  citizens  in  subjection,  much  more  !  He  forbids  it  only  in  the  second  and 
than  to  subjugate  other  nations.      The  >  fifth  chapters. 

Bishop  of  Rome  himself  keeps  a  small  |      '*  They  will  question  thee  about  wine 
army  in  his  pay.    Who,  in  the  time  of  <  and  strong  liquors:  thou  shalt  answer, 
the  apostles,  would  have  said  that  the  s  that  it  is  a  great  sin." 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God  should  have  >     *^  The  just,  who  believe  and  do  cocxl 
regiments,  and  have  them  in  Rome?         i  works,  must  not  be  reproached  with  riav- 

Nothing  is  so  much  feared  in  England  \  ing  drunk  wine  and  played  at  games  of 
as  a  great  standing  army.  >  chance,  before  games  of  clianoe  were  £br- 

The  Janissaries  have  raised  the  Sultans  \  bidden." 
to  greatness,  but  they  have  also  strangled  (      It  is  averred  by  all  the  Mahometans, 
them.    The  Saltans  would  have  avoided  \  thattheirprophetforbade  wine  and  liquors 
the  rope,  if  insteadof  these  large  bodies  of  ]  solely  to  preserve  their  health  and  prevent 
troops,  tliey  had  established  small  ones.     \  quarrels,m  the  burning  climate  of  Arabia. 
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ilie  use  of  any  fermented  liquor  soon  >  tribes,  and  nothing  was  inserted  the  in 
affects  the  head,  and  may  destroy  both  I  collection  that  did  not  appear  authentic, 
health  and  reason.  I      Besides,  the  chapter  conceroing  the 

The  &ble  of  Arot  and  Marot  descend-  \  journey  to  heaven,  not  only  is  not  in  the 
ing  from  heaven,  and  wanting  to  lie  with  I  Koran,  but  is  in  a  very  different  style,  and 
an  Arab  woman,  after  drinking  wine  with  |  is  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  any  of  the 
her,  is  not  in  any  Mahometan  author.  It  |  recaved  chapters.  Compare  all  the  other 
is  to  be  found  only  among  the  impostures  <  chapters  of  the  Koran  with  this,  and  you 
which  various  Christian  writers,  more  in-  \  will  find  a  prodigious  difference.  It  be- 
discreet  than  enlightened,  have  printed  ?  gins  thus  :— 

against  the  Mussidman  religion,  tnrough  i     ^'  One  night,  I  fell  asleep  between  the 
a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  know-  5  two  hills  of  Safah  and  Merv^.    That 


ledge.  The  names  of  Arot  and  Marot  are 
in  no  part  of  the  Koran.  It  is  one  Syl- 
burgius  who  says,  in  an  old  book  which 


night  was  very  dark ;  but  so  still,  that  the 
dogs  were  not  heard  to  bark,  nor  (he  cocks 
to  crow.    All  at  once,  the  angel  Gabriel 


nobody  reads,  that  he  anathematises  the  |  appeared  before  me  in  the  form  in  which 
angels  Arot,  Marot,  Sa&h,  and  Mer- 1  the  Most  High  God  created  him.  His 
wah.  I  skin  was  white  as  snow.    His  £Eur  hair. 

Observe,  kind  reader,  that  Sa&h  and  }  admirably  disposed,  fell  in  ringlets  over 
Merwah  are  two  little  hills  near  Mecca ;  I  his  shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  clear, 
80  that  our  learned  Sylbuivius  has  taken  s  majestic,  and  serene,  his  teeth  beautifiil 
two  hills  for  two  angels.  Inus  it  was  with  >  and  shining,  and  his  legs  of  a  sa&on  hue ; 
every  writer  on  Mahometanism  amongst  i  his  gannoits  were  glittering  with  pearls, 
us,  almost  without  exception,  until  the  in-  i  and  with  thread  of  pure  gold.  On  his 
telligentReland  gave  us  clear  ideas  of  the  l  forehead  was  a  plate  of  gold,  on  which 
Mussulman  belid^,  and  the  learned  Sale,  l  were  written  two  lines,  brilliant  and  daz- 
after  living  twenty-four  years  in  and  about  <  zling  with  light ;  in  the  first  were  these 
Arabia,  at  length  enliffhtened  us  by  his  s  words, '  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;*  and 
fiuthful  translation  of  me  Koran,  and  his  I;  in  the  second  these,  '  Mahomet  is  God's 
most  instructive  pre&ce.  <  Apostle.'    On  beholding  this,  I  remained 

Gagnier  himself,  notwithstanding  his  J!  the  most  astonished  and  confused  of  men. 
Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford,  has  been  I;  I  observed  about  him  seventy  thousand 

little  boxes  or  bags  of  musk  and  saffit>n. 
He  had  five  hundred  pairs  of  wings ;  and 
the  distance  tcom  one  wing  to  anomer  was 
five  hundred  years*  journey. 

'^Thus  did  Gabriel  appear  before  me. 
He  touched  me,  and  said, '  Arise,  thou 
sleeper!'  I  was  seized  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and,  starting  up,  said  to  him, 
<  Who  art  thou?'  He  answered,  ' God 
have  mercy  upon  thee !  I  am  thy  bro- 
ther Gabriel.'  *  O  my  dearly-beloved 
Gabriel,'  said  I, '  I  ask  thy  pardon ;  is  it 
a  revelation  of  something  new,  or  is  it 
some  afflicting  threat  that  thou  bringest 
me  V  '  It  is  something  new,*  returned 
he ;  '  rise,  my  dearly-beloved,  and  tie  thy 
mantle  over  thy  shoulders ;  thou  wilt  have 
need  of  it,  for  thou  must  this  night  pay  a 
visit  to  thy  lord.'    So  saying,  Gabriel, 

18 


pleased  to  put  forth  a  few  falsehoods  con- 
cerning Mahomet,  as  if  we  had  need  of 
lies  to  maintain  the  trutii  of  our  religion 
against  a  false  prophet.  He  gives  us  at 
roll  length  Mahomet's  journey  through  the 
seven  heaveus  on  the  mare  Alborac,  and 
even  ventures  to  cite  the  fif^-third  sura 
or  chapter ;  but  neither  in  this  fifty-third 
sura,  or  in  any  other,  is  there  so  much  as 
an  allusion  to  this  pretended  journey 
through  the  heavens. 

This  strange  story  is  related  by  Abul- 
/eda,  seven  hundred  yean  after  Mahomet. 
It  is  taken,  he  says,  from  ancient  manu- 
scripts which  were  current  in  Mahomet's 
time.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
Mahomet's ;  for,  after  his  death,  Abube- 
kor  gathered  together  all  the  leaves  of  the 

ran,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  chie&  of 
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taking  ny  hamd,  ratsed  ne  from  (he 
ground,  and  haTine  Bounted  me  on  the 
mare  Albofaey  M  btr  himself  by  the 
bridle/*  &c. 

In  fine,  it  is«?erred  by  the  ftfattuhnen, 
that  this  chapter,  wbieh  has  no  authenti- 
dty,  was  imagined  fay  Aba-Horairah,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  coteoiporary  with  the 
prophet.  What  sbevld  we  say  of  a  Turin, 
who  should  come  and  insult  our  religion 
by  telling  «  that  we  weckam  among  our 
sacred  £)oks,  the  Letters  of  St.  Pkul  to 
Seneea,  and  Seneca's  Letters  to  St.  Panl ; 
the  Acts  of  PitaCe ;  the  Life  of  Pihite's 
Wife;  the  Letters  of  die  pretended  King 
Abgarus  to  Jesas  Christ,  and  Jesns 
Christ*s  Answer  to  the  same ;  the  Story 
of  St.  Peter's  Challenge  to  Simon  the  Mar 
ejcian ;  the  Predictions  of  the  Sibyb ;  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriartns ;  and 
so  many  ether  books  of  the  aame 
kind? 

We  should  answer  the  Turk  by  saying, 
that  he  was  very  ill  informed,  and  that 
not  one  of  these  works  was  regarded  as 
authentic.  Hie  Turic  will  make  the  same 
atiswer  to  ns,  when  to  conlbund  him  we 
reproaeh  him  with  Mahomet's  journey  to 
the  seven  heayens.  He  will  tell  us  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  pious  fraud  of 
latter  times,  and  that  this  journey  is  not 
in  llie  Koran.  Assuredly  1  am  not  here 
comparing  truth  with  erroa— Christianity 
with  Mahometanim— ^e  Gospel  with  the 
Koran ;  bnt  felse  tradition  witn  felse  tra- 
dition— abuse  with  abuse— absurdity  with 
absnrdity. 

Tliis  absurdity  has  bean  carried  to  sueh 
a  leneth,  that  Grotius  charges  Mahomet 
with  naving  said,  that  God's  hands  are 
cold,  for  he  has  feh  them ;  that  God  is 
carried  about  in  a  chair;  and  that,  in 
Noah*s  ark,  the  rat  was  produeed  from 
the  elephant's  dung,  and  tne  cut  fuan  the 
lion '4  breath. 

Grotius  reproaches  Mahomet  with  hav« 
ing  imagined  that  Jesus  Christ  was  taken 
up  into  heaven  instead  of  suffering  exe- 
cution .  He  loTgets  that  there  were  entire 
heretical  communions  of  primitive  Chris- 
tians v/ho  spread  this  ooinion,  which  was 


preserved  in  Syria  and  Arabia  imtil  Mft- 
homet's  time. 

How  many  times  has  it  been  repeated, 
that  Mahomet  had  accustomed  a  pigeon 
to  eat  grain  out  of  his  ear,  and  made  his 
followers  believe  that  this  pigeon  brought 
hsn  messages  from  God  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  for  as,  that  we  are  per- 
suaded of  the  mlseness  of  his  sect,  and 
iavineibly  convinced  by  feith  of  the  trutb 
of  our  own,  without  losing  our  time  ia 
calumniating  the  Mahometans,  vdio  have 
established  themselves  from  Mount  Cai^ 
casus  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  ^  con- 
fines of  Epirus  to  the  extremities  of  India  t 
We  are  mcessantly  writing  bad  hooka 
floainst  them,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
We  cry  out  that  their  religion  has  been 
embraced  by  so  many  nations  only  be- 
cause it  flatters  the  senses.  But  where  ia 
the  sensuality  in  ordering  abstinence  from 
the  wine  and  liquors  in  which  we  indulge 
to  such  access ;  in  pronouncing  to  eveiy 
one  an  indispensable  command  to  give  to 
the  poor  each  year  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  his  income,  to  fast  with  the  greab* 
est  rigour,  to  undergo  a  painful  operation 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  pubertr,  to  make, 
over  arid  sands,  a  pilgrimage  of  sometimes 
five  hundred  leagues,  and  to  pray  to  God 
five  times  a  day,  even  when  in  the  field  ? 

But,  say  you,  they  are  allowed  four 
wives  in  t^s  world,  and  in  the  next  they 
vrill  have  celestial  brides.  Grotius  ex- 
presdy  says — ^*  It  must  have  required  a 
great  share  of  stupidity  to  admit  reveries 
so  gross  and  disgusting.'^ 

We  agree  with  Grotius,  that  the  Maho>* 
metans  have  been  prodigal  of  reveries. 
The  man  who  was  constancy  receiving  tlie 
chapters  of  his  Koran  from  the  angel  Ga> 
briel,  was  worse  than  a  visionary ;  he  was 
an  impostor,  who  supported  his  sedua- 
tions  by  his  eounge  ;  out  certainly  there 
was  notl^ng  either  stnpid  or  sensual  in 
redueinff  lo  four  the  unlimited  number  of 
wives  whom  the  princes,  the  satraps>  the 
nabobs,  and  the  omiahs  of  the  East  hspi 
in  thcirseragUos.  It  is  said  thatSolomon 
had  three  hundred  wives  and  seven  hun- 
dred concubines.    The  Arabs,  like  the 
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Jews,  were  at  liberty  to  wury  two  tisten  i 
Mahomet  was  the  first  who  forbade  theae 
mairiages.  Where,  theo,  is  the  grou" 
ness? 

And  with  regard  to  the  celestial  brides, 
where  is  the  impurity  ?  Certes,  there  is 
nothing  impure  in  mornagey  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  ordained  on 
earth,  and  blessed  by  God  himself.  The 
incomprehensible  mystery  of  generation  is 
the  seal  of  the  Eternal  Being.  It  is  tht* 
clearest  mark  of  his  power,  that  he  has 
created  pleasure,  and  through  that  very 
pleasure  perpetuated  all  sensible  be- 
vaa. 

If  we  consult  our  reason  alone,  it  vrill 
tell  us  that  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Eternal 
Being,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  will  not 
cause  us  to  rise  again  with  our  organs  to 
no  purpose.    It  will  not  be  unworthy  of 
die  Divine  Mf^esty  to  feed  us  with  deli- 
cious fruits,  if  he  cause  us  to  rise  again 
vnth  stomachs  to  receive  them.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  inform  us  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning, God  placed  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman  in  a  paradise  of  delights.— 
They  were  then  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  f^ory,  incapable  of  experiencing  dis- 
ease or  death.     This  is  nearly  the  state 
in  which  the  just  will  be  when,  after  their 
lesurrection,  they  shall  be  for  all  eternity 
what  our  first  parents  were  for  a  few  days. 
Those,  then,  must  be  pardoned,  who  have 
thought  that,  having  a  body,  that  body 
will  be  constantly  satisfied.    Our  Fathers 
of  the  Church  had  no  other  idea  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.    St.  Irensus  says, 
"  that  there  each  vine  ahall  bear  ten  thou- 
sand branches,  each  branch  ten  thousand 
dusters,  and  each  cluster  ten  thoasand 
grapes,'' &c. 

Several  Fathers  of  the  Church  haive,  ior 
deed,  thought  that  the  blessed  in  heaven 
would  enjoy  all  their  senses.  St.  Thomas 
says,  that  the  sense  of  seeing  will  be  infr- 
nitely  perfect ;  that  the  elements  wiU  be 
to  too ;  that  ihe  surface  of  the  earth  will 
be  transparent  as  glass,  the  water  like 
dystal,  tne  air  like  the  heavens,  and  the 
file  like  the  stars. 
St.  Augustin,  in  his  Christian  Doctrine, 


says,  that  dMsensex^  hearing  will  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  singing  and  (^speedi. 

One  of  our  great  Italian  theologians, 
named  Piazza,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Para^ 
dise,  informs  us  that  the  dect  will  for  ever 
sing  and  play  the  guitar :  they  will  have, 
says  he,  throe  nobilities— 4hree  advant- 
ages, viz.<-desKi«  without  excitement, 
caresses  widiout  wantonness,  and  volup- 
tuousness without  excess : — **  tres  nobiu- 
tates;  illecebra  sine  titilhitione,  blanditia 
sine  moUitudiae,  et  voluntas  sine  exube- 
rantii." 

St.  Thomas  assures  us  that  the  smell  of 
the  glorified  bodies  will  be  perfect,  and 
will  not  be  diminished  by  perspiration. — 
'^Corporibus  gloriosi  serit  odor  ultima 
perfectione,  nuUo  modo  per  bumidum  re- 
pressus."  This  question  has  been  pro- 
kundly  treated  l^  a  great  many  othei* 
doctors. 

Snares,  in  his  Wisdom,  thus  expresses 
himself  concerning  taste : — **  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  God  purposely  to  make  some 
sapid  humour  act  on  the  organ  of  taste.'' 
— '<  Non  est  Deo  difficile  ftcere  ut  sapi- 
dus  humor  sit  inlHi  organum  gustus,  qui 
sensum  ilium  intentionaliter  aificere." 

And,  to  conclude,  St.  Prosper,  recapi- 
tukidnff  the  whole,  pronounces  that  the 
blessed  shall  find  gratification  without 
aatie^,  and  enjoy  health  without  disease :" 
-^^^  Soturitas  sine  iastidio,  et  tota  sanitas 
sine  morbo." 

It  is  not  then  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  Mahometans  have  admitted  the 
use  of  the  five  senses  in  their  paradise. 
They  s^  that  the  first  beatitude  vrill  be 
the  union  with  God ;  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  nsst. 

Mahomet's  paradise  is  a  &ble ;  but  once 
more  be  it  observed,  there  is  in  it  neither 
contradiction  nor  impurilT. 

Philosophy  requires  cfesrand  precise 
ideas,  whidi  Grotius  had  not.  He  quotes 
a  great  deal,  and  mekes  a  show  of  reason- 
ing, which  will  not  bear  a  close  examina- 
tion. 

The  unjust  imputations  cast  on  the  Ma- 
hometans would  suffice  to  make  a  vc^ry 
large  bode.    They  have  subjugated  one 
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ofthelaigest  and  moat  beautiful  countries  (because  he  always  says  traeand  useful 
upon  earth ;  to  drive  them  from  it  would  things  in  a  pleasing  manner,  because  he 
have  been  a  finer  exploit  than  to  abuse  always  gives  both  precept  and  example, 
them.  i  and  because  he  is  varied,  passing  with 

The  Empress  of  Russia  supplies  a  great !  perfect  ease,  and  without  ever  £fiiUng  in 
example.    She  takes  from  them  Azoph    purity  of  language, 


and  Tangarok,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Georgia ;  she  pushes  her  conquests  to  the 
ramparts  of  £rzerum ;  she  sends  against 
them  fleets  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  others  covering  the  Euxine  : 


ffKMB  grare  to  gay*  firon  lively  to  •ererib 

His  reputation  among  men  of  taste  is 
provtid  by  the  &ct,that  his  verses  ane 
known  by  heart;  and  to  philosophers  it 
must  be  pleasing  to  find  that  he  is  almost 


but  she  does  not  say  in  her  manifestos,  \  always  in  the  right 

that  a  pigeon  whispered  in  Mahomet's  |     As  we  have  spoken  of  the  preference 

<  which  may  sometimes  be  given  to  the 
modems  over  the  ancients,  we  will  here 
venture  to  presume  that  Boileau*s  Art  o# 
Poetry  is  superior  to  that  of  Horace.  Me- 
thod is  certainly  a  beauty  in  a  didactio 
poem ;  and  Horace  has  no  method.  We 
do  not  mention  this  as  a  reproach ;  for  his 
poem  is  a  famihar  epistle  to  the  Pisos, 
and  not  a  regular  work  like  the  Georgics : 
but  there  is  this  additional  merit  in  Boi- 
leau,  a  merit  for  which  philosophers 
should  give  him  credit. 

The  latin  Art  of  Poetry  does  not  seem 
near  so  finely  laboured  as  the  French. 
Horace  expresses  himself,  almost  through- 
out, in  the  free  and  fiuniliar  tone  of  hs 
other  epistles.  He  displays  an  extreme 
clearness  of  understandmg  and  a  refined 
taste,  in  verses  which  are  happy  and 
spirited,  but  often  without  connecUon,  and 


ART  OF  POETRY.  1 

A  MAM  of  almost  universal  learning-^ 
a  man  even  of  genius,  who  joins  philoso- 
phy with  imagination,  uses,  in  his  excel- 
lent article  EMCYCLOP£niA,  these  remark- 
able words : — "  if  we  except  this  Perrault, 
and  some  others,  whose  merits  the  versi- 
fier Boileau  was  not  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing," &c. 

This  philosopher  is  right  in  doing  justice 
to  Claude  Perrault,  the  learned  translator 
of  Vitruvius,  a  man  useful  in  more  arts 
than  one,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fine  front  of  the  Louvre  and  for 
odier  great  monuments ;  but  justice 
should  also  be  rendered  to  Boileau.  Had 
he  been  only  a  versifier,  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  known ;  he  would  not  have  been 


one  of  the  few  great  men  who  will  hand  I  sometimes  destitute  of  harmony ;  he  has 


down  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  to  posterity. 
His  tart  Satires,  his  fine  Epistles,  and, 
above  all,  his  Art  of  Poetry,  are  master- 
pieces of  reasoning  as  well  as  poetry  : — 
«sapere  est  principium  et  fons.''  llie 
^rt  of  versifymg  is,  indeed,  prodigiously 
difficult,  especially  in  our  language,  where 
alexandrines  follow  one  another  two  by 
two ;  where  it  is  rare  to  avoid  monotony  ; 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rhyme  ; 


not  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  ^^irgil. 
His  work  is  very  good,  but  Boileau's  a,^ 
pears  to  be  still  better :  and,  if  we  except 
the  tragedies  of  Racine,  which  have  the 
superior  merit  of  treating  the  passions  and 
surmounting  all  the  (ufficulties  of  the 
stage,  Despr^ux's  Art  of  Poetry  is,  in- 
disputably, the  poem  which  does  most 
honour  to  the  French  language. 

It  is  lamentable  when  philosophers  aie 


where  noble  and  pleasing  rhymes  are  too  enemies  to  poetry.  Literature  should  be 
limited  in  number ;  and  where  a  word  out  \  like  the  house  of  Maecenas — "  est  locus 
of  its  place,  or  a  harsh  syllable,  is  suffi-  \  unicuique  suus.*' 
cient  to  spoil  a  happy  thought.  It  is  like  j  The  author  of  the  Persian  Letters— so 
dancing  on  a  rope  in  fetters ;  the  greatest  j  easy  to  write,  and  among  which  some  are 
success  is  of  itself  uothing.  j  very  pretty,  others  very  bold,  others  in- 

Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry  is  to  be  admired,  1  different,  and  others  frivolous — tliis  an- 
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*m.  I  say,  though  otherwise  much  to  be  ,  do  to  himself,  did  good  to  other  prince. 

to  make  verses,  although  he  possesses  you  ba 
imagination  and  often  superiority  of  style, }  buTgh . 
makes  himself  amends,  by  saying^  that 
**  contempt  is  heaped  upon  poetry,"  that 
■lyric  poetry  is  harmonious  extrava- 
aauxy'  &c.  Thus  do  men  often  seek  to 
S^pnreciate  the  talents  which  they  cannot 

'^*^ecannotreachit,"saysMon1aigne;  \  troops  were  swimming  across  the  Rhine; 
« let  ua  revenge  ourseWes  by  speaking  ill  \  if  there  w«e  no  other  monuments  of  h» 
rf  it."  But  Montaigne,  Montesquieu's  ?  glory  than  the  prologues  to  his  operas,  fol- 
wedecessor  and  master  in  imagination  and  \  lowed  by  the  batUe  of  Hoclwtet,  his  pef- 
Sdlosophy,  thought  very  differently  of  son  and  hw  reign  would  go  down  to  poe* 
^^^^  j>  ©  ^  •'J  jgyjjy  ^jjjj  Ij^j  i^mg  ^lat.    But  the  en- 

^uld  Montesquieu  been  as  lust  as  he  Uouragement  of  aU  the  fine  arts  by  ho 
ks  witty,  hecould  not  but  have  felt  that    taste  and  munificence ;  the  conferrmg  at 


rou  have  said  in  your  history  of  Branden- 

iTgh. 

If  that  monarch  were  known  only  from 
his  banishment  of  six  or  sev|n  hundred 
thousand  usefiil  citizens — ^firpm  his  irrup- 
tion into  Holland,  whence  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  retreat— 4xm  his  greatness, 
which  stayed  him  at  the  bank,  while  his 


was 


•everal  <Jf  our  fine  odes  and  good  operas  ^  so  many  benefits  on  the  hter^  men  of 
are  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  plea-  I  other  countries;  thcnse  of  his  kmgdoms 
santries  of  Kica  to  Usbeck,  imitated  from  i  commerce  at  his  voice ;  the  establishment 
Dufr6ni'sSiamois,and  the  details  of  what  of  so  many  manufactories ;  the  building 
passed  in  Usbeck's  seragUo  at  Ispa- ^  of  so  many  fine  citadels;  the  construcUon 
^~^  ?  of  so  many  admirable  ports ;  the  umon  of 

We  shall  speak  more  fiilly  of  this  too  \  the  two  seas  by  immense  labour,  &c.,  stiD 
frequent  injurtice,  in  the  article  Criti-  I  oblige  Europe  to  regard  Louis  Xi  V.  and 

JJ.  J         '  s  jjjg  j^gg  ^jtjj  respect. 

)     And,  above  all,  those  great  men,  unique 

ARTS—  FINE  ARTS.  i  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science, whom 

r  ABTICLB  DEDICATED  TO  THE  KiKG  OP      "ature  then  produccd  at  one  time,  wiU 

PRUSSIA.!  5  render  his  reign  eternally  memorable,  llie 

\  Big^  was  greater  than  Louis  XIV.,  but  it 

Sire, — ^The  small  society  of  amateurs,  I  shed  its  glory  upon  him. 
a  part  of  whom  are  labouring  at  these  i  Emulation  in  art  has  changed  the  fbce 
rhapsodies  at  Mount  Krapak,will  say  no-  \  of  the  continent,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
thing  to  your  majesty  on  the  art  of  war.  i  Icy  Sea.  There  is  hardly  a  prince  in  Ger- 
It  is  an  heroic,  or — it  may  be — an  abo-  I  many  who  has  not  made  useful  and  gk>- 
minable  art.  If  there  were  anytliing  fine  I  rious  establishments. 
2a  it,  we  would  tell  your  majesty,  with-  I  What  have  the  Turks  done  for  glory  ? 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  you  are  the  5  Nothing.  They  have  ravaged  three  enl- 
finest  man  in  Europe.  i  pires  and  twenty  kingdoms ;  but  any  one 

You  know.  Sire,  the  four  ages  of  the  |  city  of  ancient  Greece  will  always  have  a 
arts.  Almost  everything  sprung  up  and  <  greater  reputation  than  all  the  Ottoman 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  Louis  <  together. 

XIV. ;  after  which  many  of  these  arts,  ?  See  what  lias  been  done  in  the  course 
banished  from  France,  went  to  embelliaJi  i  of  a  few  years  at  Petersburgh,  which  was 
and  enrich  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  fatal  \  a  bog  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth 
period  of  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated  ?  century.  All  the  arts  are  there  assern- 
edictof  Henry  IV. — pronounced  irrero-  i  bled,  while  in  the  country  of  Orpheu*, 
cable,  yet  so  easily  revoked.  Thus,  the  \  Linus,  and  Ilomer,  they  are  annilu* 
greatest  injury  which  Louis  XIV.  could  j  Uted. 
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llUa  the  Becent  Birih  of  the  Art,  praxes  |  f^^*^^J^J^l^°"^.?!E 

not  the  Bccent  Fom,<Uion  of  the  llobe.    Tt«Z^T^Tt^^u  «^      -^ 

•^  ^  11  mondo  non  «  eterno,  peat  tutu  santi  e 

All  philosophers  have  thought  matter  [  »olto  veochio."— "  If  this  world  be  not 
eternal ;  but  the  arts  appear  to  be  new.  I  eternal— by  all  the  aauMb,  it  is  very  old.'' 

liyetitheartofmakmg  breadis^wcent    SligAClnconcenUnces  attached  to  the  ArtM. 
origin .  The  first  Romans  ate  boiled  gram ;  r     ^ 

(h(we  conquerors  of  so  many  natiom  had  \  They  who  handle  lead  and  quicksilver 
iidther  wind-mills  nor  water-mills.  This  ^  ase  subject  to  dangerous  colics,  and  very 
truth  seems,  at  first  sig^t,  to  controvert  \  serious  affections  of  the  nerves.  Thegr 
Ihe  doctipine  of  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  i  who  use  pen  and  ink  are  attacked  by  vei^ 
tta  it  now  is,  or  to  suppose  terrible  revo-  \  min,  which  they  have  continually  to  shake 
lotions  in  it.  Irruptions  of  bai4Mrtans  can  ^  off ;  these  vermin  are  some  ex-jesuits,  who 
hardly  annihilate  arts  which  have  become  |  €»iptoy  themselves  in  maoufiicturix^ 
necessary.  Suppose  that  an  army  of  Ne-  >  libels  You,  Sire,  do  not  know  this  racie 
sroes  were  to  eome  upon  us,  like  locusts,  i  of  animals ;  they  are  driven  from  yoqr 
mm  the  mountains  of  southern  Africa,  \  slates,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Em- 
through  Monomotapa,  MonoSmugi,  &;c.,  |  press  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
traversing  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Egypt,  Syria,  |  the  King  of  Denmark,  my  other  protectom. 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  £urope,  ravagmg  and  |  The  ex-jesuits  Polian  and  Nonotte,  who 
oveitummg  everything  in  its  way :  there  >  like  me  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  persecute 
would  still  be  a  few  Inkers,  tailors,  shoe-  i  me  even  unto  Mount  Kmpak,  crushii^ 
tnakers,  and  carpenters  left ;  the  necessary  j  me  under  the  weight  of  their  reputatioil, 
arts  would  revive ;  luxury  alone  would  >  and  that  of  their  genius,  the  specific  grft- 
be  annihilated .  Such  was  the  case  at  the  \  vity  of  which  is  still  greater.  U  nless  your 
fiUl  of  the  Roman  empire ;  even  the  art  of  |  majesty  vouchsafe  to  assist  me  against 
writing  became  very  rare ;  nearly  all  those  >  these  great  men,  I  am  undone, 
wlach  contribute  to  render  life  agreeable  |  ACMrfcrfcrrra 

wwefbra  lonj  time  extinct.    Now,  we  |  A&MUL>Jj.U5. 

are  every  day  mventing  new  ones.  >      No  oie  at  all  versed  in  aatiqmty  is 

From  all  this,  no  well-grounded  inler- 1  ignorant  that  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of 
eoce  can  be  drawn  against  the  antiquity  \  the  angels  but  from  the  Persians  and 
of  the  globe.    For,  supposing  that  a  flood  \  Chaldeans,  during  the  Captivity.   It  was 


of  barbarians  had  entirely  swept  away  the 
arts  of  writing  and  making  bread  sup- 
posing even  that  we  had  had  bread,  or 


Ihey,  who,  according  to  Calmet,  taught 
them  that  there  are  seven  principd  angels 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord.    They  also 


pens,  ink,  and  paper,  only  for  ten  years —  i  tsnght  them  the  names  of  the  devils.  He 
the  country  which  could  exist  for  ten  years  |  whom  we  call  Asmodeus,  was  named 
without  eating  bread  or  writing  down  its  5  Hashmodai  orChammadai.  **  We  know,** 
thoughts,  could  exist  for  an  age,  or  a  hun-  \  says  Calmet,  **  that  \h&e  are  various  soUs 
dred  thousand  ages,  without  diese  helps.  \  of  devils,  some  of  them  princes  and  mas- 
It  is  quite  clear  that  man  and  the  other  I  ter-demons,  the  rest  subalterns.^ 
anim^  can  very  well  subsist  without  |  How  was  it  that  this  Hashmodai  was 
bakers,  without  romance-writers,  and  \  sufficiently  powerful  to  twist  the  necks  of 
without  divines,  as  witness  America,  and  \  seven  young  men  who  successively  ex- 
es witness  also  three-fourths  of  our  own  \  poused  the  beautiful  Sarah,  a  native  of 
contineDt.  The  recent  birth  of  the  arts  <  Rages,  fifteen  leagues  firom  Ecbatana? 
smongst  vs,does  not  prove  the  recent  for- 1  The  Medes  must  have  been  seven  times 
mation  of  the  globe,  as  was  pretended  by  \  as  great  Mauichees  as  the  Persians.  The 
Epiourus,  one  of  our  predeoessors  in  re-  \  good  principle  gives  a  husband  to  tiua 
verie,  who  supposed  that,  by  chance,  the  ^  maiden ;  and  behold  !  the  bad  principle 
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this  king  of  demons,  Hasinnodal,  destroys 
Um  work  of  the  benefioeat  piisciple  seven 
limes  iu  soccessioe. 

But  Saiah  was  m  Jewess,  daegbter  of 
the  Jew  Raguely  and  a  captive  n  the 
country  of  Ecbatana.  How  coald  a  Me- 
dian demon  have  sveh  power  over  Jewish 
bodies?  It  has  been  thoaght  that  As- 
modeus  or  Chammadai  was  a  Jew  like* 
wise ;  that  he  was  the  okl  serpent  which 
aad  seduced  £ve  ;  and  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  women,  sometimes  se- 
ducing them,  and  sometimes  killing  their 
husbands  through  an  excess  of  love  and 
jealousy. 

Indeed  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book 
of  Tobit  gives  os  to  oodentand,  that  As- 
modeus  was  in  love  with  Sarah— '^oti 
daimottion  philei  autein/*  It  was  the 
opinion  of  ail  the  learned  of  antiquity, 
that  the  genii,  whether  good  or  evil,  hsul 
m  great  inclination  lor  our  virgins,  and  the 
fiiuies  ibr  our  youths.  Even  the  Scrip- 
tares,  accommodating  themselves  to  oar 
weakness,  and  condescending  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  say  figura- 
tively^ that  **  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  iair ; 
and  they  took  them  vrives  of  all  which 
they  chose/' 

But  the  angel  Raphael,  the  conductor 
of  young  Tobit,  gives  him  a  reason  more 
worthy  of  his  ministry,  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  the  person  whom  he  is 
guiding.  He  telU  him  that  Saah's  seven 
husbai^  were  given  up  to  the  cruelty  of 
Asmodeus,  only  because,  like  horses  or 
nudes,  they  had  married  her  for  their 
pleasure  aloae.  "  Her  husband,"  says 
the  angel,  **  must  observe  continence  with 
her  for  three  d^rs,  doring  which  time 
tbffif  must  pray  to  God  together.*' 

This  instruction  would  seem  to  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  keep  off  Asmo-  ^ 
dens ;  but  Raphael  adds,  that  it  is  also  I 
naoesaary  to  have  the  heart  of  a  fish  grilled 
over  burning  coals.  Why, then,  was  not 
tliis  infollible  secretafiennards  resorted  to 
in  order  U>  drive  the  Devil  from  the  bodies 
of  women  1  Why  did  the  apostles,  who 
were  sent  on  purpose  to*  cast  etit  devils. 


never  lay  a  fish's  heart  upon  the  gridiron  ? 
Why  was  not  this  expeaient  made  use  of 
in  the  affair  of  Martha  Drossier ;  that  of 
the  nuns  of  Loudun;  that  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Urban  Gandier:  that  of  La 
Cadi^re ;  that  of  Father  Girard ;  and  those 
of  a  thousand  other  demoniacs  in  the 
times  when  there  were  demoniacs  ? 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  so 
many  philters  wherewith  to  make  them- 
selves oeloved,  liad  otliecs  to  cure  love  i 
they  employed  herbs  and  roots.  The 
agnus  castas  had  great  reputation.  The 
modems  have  administered  it  to  young 
nuns,  on  whom  it  has  had  but  little 
effect.  Apollo,  long  ago,  complained  to 
Daphne,  that,  physician  as  he  was,  he  had 
never  yet  met  with  a  simple  that  wouki 
cure  love 


lieu  nihl!  q«od  ntiUia  aouir  e«t  oiedlcabliia  btfbia. 
What  iMlai  can  heal  Um  voaodt  that  lovt  baa  awdat 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  was  tried ;  but 
Ovid,  who  was  a  great  master,  dedares 
that  this  recipe  was  useless. — 

Ncc  fugiat  Tiro  aalphorc  ▼icto*  amor. 
S«lpbar^bali«Te  me-^riTCa  not  lot*  aw*j. 

The  smoke  from  the  heart  or  liver  of  a 
fish  was  more  efficacious  against  Asmo- 
deus. The  reverend  fiither  Calmet  is 
consequently  in  great  trouble,  being  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  this  fumigation 
could  act  upon  a  pure  spirit.  But  he 
might  have  taken  courage  from  the  lecol- 
lection,  that  ah  the  ancients  gave  bodies 
to  the  angels  and  demons.  They  were 
very  slender  bodies ;  as  light  as  the  smaH 
particles  that  rise  from  a  broiled  fish; 
they  were  Kke  smoke;  and  the  smoke 
from  a  fried  fish  acted  upon  them  by 
sympathy. 

Not  only  did  Asmodeus  flee,  but 
Gabriel  went  and  chained  him  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  he  still  is.  He  dwells  in 
a  grotto  near  the  city  of  Saata  or  Taata. 
Paul  Lucas  saw  and  spoke  to  him.  They 
cut  this  serpent  in  pieces,  and  the  pieces 
immediately  joined  again.  To  this  fiict 
Calmet  cites  the  testimony  of  Paul  Lucas, 
which  testimoriy  1  must  also  cite.     It  is 
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thought  that  Paul  Lucas's  theory  may  be  \  then  greater  than  that  of  the  body  oF  fik 
joiu^  with  that  of  the  vampires,  in  the  >  man  or  a  beast,  might  force  it  to  float, 
next  compilation  of  the  Abb^  Guyon.       >  Josephus's  error  consists  in  assigning  a 

A  cDu  A 1  TTTc  \  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^®  *  phenomcnon  which  may 

c  be  perfectly  true. 
ASPHALTic  LAKE.— SODOM.  |     JU  for  the  wailt  of  fish,  it  IS  not  incre- 

A  Chaloee  word,  signifying  a  species  ?  dible.  It  is,  however  likely,  that  this 
ofbitumen.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  \  lake,  which  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long,  is 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates :  >  not  all  asphaltic,  and  that  while  receiving 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  Europe,  out  of  a  |  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  it  also  receives 
bad  quality.  An  experiment  was  made  <  the  fishes  of  that  river :  but  perhaps  the 
by  covering  the  tops  of  the  watch-houses  s  Jordan  too  is  without  fish,  and  they  are 
on  each  side  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Ge-  >  to  be  found  only  in  the  upper  lake  of 
neva :  the  covering  did  not  last  a  year,  i  Tiberias.  - 

and  the  mine  has  been  abandoned.  How- ^  Josephus  adds,  that  the  trees  which 
ever,  when  mixed  with  rosin,  it  may  be  ?  grow  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
used  for  lining  cisterns :  perhaps  it  will  i,  bear  fruits  of  the  most  beautiful  appear- 
some  day  be  applied  to  a  more  useful )  ance,  but  which  (all  into  dust  if  yon 
purpose.  \  attempt  to  taste  them.    This  is  less  pro- 

The  real  asphaltus  is  that  which  was  \  bable;  and  disposes  one  to  believe  that 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  I  Josephus  either  had  not  been  on  the  spot, 
with  which  it  is  said  that  the  Greek  fire  I  or  has  exaggerated  according  to  his  own 
was  composed.  \  and  his  countrymen's  custom.    No  soil 

Several  lakes  are  full  of  asphaltus,  or  a  X  seems  more  calculated  to  produce  good 
bitumen  resembling  it,  as  others  are  \  as  well  as  beautiful  fruits  tluin  a  salt  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre.  There  |  sulphureous  one,  like  that  of  Naples,  of 
is  a  great  lake  of  nitre  in  the  desart  of  |  Catania,  and  of  Sodom. 
Egypt,  which  extends  from  lake  Moeris  i  The  Holy  Scriptures  speak  of  five  cities 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Delta ;  and  it  has  {  being  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  On 
DO  other  name  than  the  Nitre  Lake.  ^  this  occasion,  natural  philosophy  bean 

The  Lake  Asphaltites,  known  by  the  >  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Old  Testament 
name  of  Sodom,  was  long  famed  for  its  i  ^-cdthough  the  latter  has  no  need  of  it, 
bitumen  ;  but  the  Turks  now  make  no  use  I  and  they  are  sometimes  at  variance.     We 


of  it,  either  because  the  mine  under  the 
water  is  diminished,  or  because  its  qua- 
lity is  altered,  or  because  there  is  too 
much  difficulty  in  drawing  it  from  under 
the  water.  Oily  particles  of  it,  and  some- 
times large  masses  separate,  and  float  on 
the  surface ;  these  are  gathered  together, 
mixed  up,  and  sold  for  balm  of  Mecca. 

Flavins  Josephus,  who   was  of  that 
country,  says  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 


water  was  so  light  that  the  heaviest  bodies 
would  not  go  to  the  bottom.  It  seems 
that  he  meant  to  say  so  heavy  instead  of  so 
light.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  not 
made  the  experiment.  After  all,  a  stag- 
nant water,  impregnated  with  salts  and 
compact  matter,  its  specific  matter  being 


have  instances  of  earthquakes,  accompa- 
nied by  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
have  destroyed  much  more  considerable 
towns  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

But  the  river  Jordan  necessarily  die» 
charging  itself  into  this  lake  without  a& 
outlet,  this  Dead  Sea,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Caspian,  must  have  existed  ai 
long  AS  there  has  been  a  river  Jordan ; 
therefore,  these  towns  could  never  stand 


no  fish  in  the  lake  of  Sodom,  and  the  \  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  lake  of 


Sodom.  The  Scripture,  too,  says  nothina 
at  all  about  this  ground  being  changed 
into  a  lake;  it  says  quite  the  contrary  ;— 
'*  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire,  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven.  And  Abraham 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  be  looked 
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toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld  ;  and 
lo,  the  smoke  of  tne  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  oF  a  furnace/* 

These  fire  towns,  Sodom,  Gomonahy 
Zeboin,  Adamab,  and  Segor,  must  then 
have  been  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  How,  it  will  be  asked^  in  a 
desart  so  uninhabitable  as  it  now  is, 
where  there  are  to  be  found  only  a  few 
hordes  of  plundering  Arabs,  could  there 
be  five  cities,  so  opulent  as  to  be  immersed 
in  luxury,  and  even  in  those  shameful 
pleasures  which  are  the  last  effect  of  the 
refinement  of  the  debauchery  attached  to 
wealth  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  the 
country  was  then  much  better. 

Other  critics  will  ray — ^how  could  fire 
towns  exist  at  the  extremities  of  a  lake, 
the  water  of  which,  before  their  destruc- 
tion, was  not  potable?  The  Scripture 
itself  informs  us,  that  all  this  land  was 
asphaltic  before  the  burning  of  Sodom; 
''And  tlie  vale  of  Sodom  was  full  of 
slime-pits ;  and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there/' 

Another  objection  is  .also  started. 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  say,  that  Sodom 
and  Gomomh  shall  never  be  rebuilt: 
but  Stephen,  the  geographer,  speaks  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  History  of  the 
Councils  mentions  bishops  of  Sodom 
and  Segor. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  God 
filled  these  towns,  when  rebuilt,  with  less 
guilty  inhabitants;  for  at  that  time  there 
was  no  bishop  in  partibtts. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  with  what  water 
could  these  new  inhabitants  quench  their 
thirst?  all  the  wells  are  brackish ;  you 
find  asphaltus  and  corrosive  salt  on  first 
striking  a  spade  into  the  ground. 

It  will  be  answered  that  some  Arabs 
still  subsist  there,  and  may  be  habituated 
to  drinking  very  bad  water;  that  the 
Sodcm  and  Gomorrah  of  the  Eastern 
£mt  ire  were  wretched  hamlets;  and  that 
at  tiat  time  there  were  many  bishops 
whof  e  whole  diocese  consisted  in  a  poor 
irUlage.  It  may  aUo  be  said,  that  the 
19 


people  who  colonised  these  villages  pre- 
pared the  asphaltus,  and  carried  on  a 
useful  trade  in  it. 

The  arid  and  burning  desart,  extending 
from  Segor  to  the  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
produces  balm  and  aromatic  herbs,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  supplies  naptha,  cor 
rosive  salt  and  sulphur. 

It  is  said  that  petrifection  takes  place 
in  this  desart  witn  astonishing  rapidity ; 
and  this,  according  to  some  natural  philo- 
sophers, makes  the  petrifection  of  Xx>t's 
wife  Edith  a  very  plausible  stoiy. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  woman,  **  having 
looked  back,  became  a  pillar  of  salt.*' 
This,  then,  was  not  a  natural  petrifaction, 
operated  by  asphaltus  and  salt,  but  an 
evident  miracle.  Flavius  Josephus  says, 
that  he  saw  this  pillar.  St.  Justin  and 
St.  IrensBus  speak  of  it  as  a  prodigy, 
which  in  their  time  was  still  existing. 

These  testimonies  have  been  looked 
upon  as  ridiculous  fables.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  natural  for  some  Jews 
to  amuse  themselves  with  cutting  a  heap 
of  asphaltus  into  a  rude  figure,  and  calling 
it  Lot's  wife.  I  have  seen  cisterns  of 
asphaltus,  veiy  well  made,  which  may 
last  a  long  time.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  St.  Irensus  ffoes  a  little  too  far  when 
he  says,  that  Lot's  wife  remained  in  the 
country  of  Sodom  no  longer  in  corrupti- 
ble flesh,  but  as  a  permanent  statue  of 
salt,  her  feminine  nature  still  producing 
the  ordinary  effects: — "Uxor  remansit 
in  Sodomis,  jam  non  caro  corruptibilis 
sed  statua  salis  semper  manens,  et  per 
naturalia  ea  quae  sunt  consuetudinis  no- 
minis  ostendens." 

St.  Irenffius  does  not  seem  to  express 
himself  with  all  the  precision  of  a  ^ood 
naturalist,  when  he  says.  Lot's  wife  is  no 
longer  of  corruptible  flesh,  but  still  re- 
tains her  feminme  nature. 

In  the  poem  of  Sodom,  attributed  to 
Tertullian,  this  is  expressed  with  still 
greater  energy — 

Dieitar  et  tItcm  alio  rab  corpora  tcsfts, 
Miftf  oi  lollto  dlspoagera  MngniiM  mcoMi. 

This  was  translated  by  a  poetof  Hcniy 
Il/stime,  in  his  Gaulish  style-* 

u 
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La  fSKmnie  i  Loth»  qooioae  ad  dfremic, 
Eit  fhniDC  COCO'  {  cv  nle  a  n  mcnrtrae* 

The  land  of  aromatics  was  also  the 
jand  of  fiibles.  Into  the  desarts  of  Arabia 
Petrsa  the  andent  mythologists  pretend 
that  Myrrha,  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
statue,  fled  after  committing  incest  with 
her  &ther,  as  Lot's  daughters  did  with 
theirs,  and  that  she  was  metamorphosed 
into  the  tree  which  bears  myrrh.  Other 
profound  mythologists  assure  us,  that  she 
fled  into  Arabia  Felix ;  and  this  opinion 
is  as  Well  supported  as  the  other. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  not  one  of  oar  tra- 
vellers has  yet  thought  fit  to  examine  the 
soil  of  Sodom,  with  its  asphaltus,  its  salt, 
its  trees  and  their  fruits,  to  weigh  the 
water  of  the  lake,  to  analyse  it,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  bodies  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  common  water  float  upon  its 
sur&ce,  and  to  give  us  a  faithful  account 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  country. 
Our  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  do  not  care 
to  go  and  maJce  these  researches:  this 
desart  has  become  infested  by  wandering 
Arabs,  who  range  as  far  as  Damascus, 
und  retire  into  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains— ^the  authority  of  the  pacha  of  Da- 
mascus having  hitherto  been  inadequate 
to  repress  them.    Thus  the  curious  have 
very  little    information  about  anything 
concerning  the  Asphaltic  Lake. 

As  to  Sodom,  it  is  a  melancholy  re- 
jection for  the  learned  that,  among  so 
many  who  may  be  deemed  natives,  not 
one  has  furnished  us  with  any  notion 
whatever  of  this  capital  city. 

ASS. 

We  will  add  a  little  to  the  article  Ass 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  concerning  Lucian's 
Ass,  which  became  golden  in  the  hands 
of  Apuleius.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the 
adventure,  however,  is  in  Lucian  ; — that 
a  lady  fell  in  love  with  this  gentleman 
while  he  was  an  ass,  but  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  to  him  when  he  was 
but  a  man.  These  metamorphoses  was 
very  common  throughout  antiquity.  Si- 
lenus' Ass  had  spoken;  and  the  learned 
have  thought  that  he  explained  himself  in 


Arabic;  for  he  was  probably  a  man 
turned  into  an  ass  by  tlie  power  of  Bac- 
chus, and  Bacchus,  we  know,  was  an 
Arab. 

Virgil  speaks  of  the  transformation  of 
Mceris  into  a  wolf,  as  a  thing  of  very 
ordinary  occuiTenc&-* 

Saepe  Inpam  fieri  Moerinv  ct  ae  eoodere  aUrk. 
Olt  chaagcd  to  woK»  be  Mckt  the  foiwt  ■hade. 

Was  this  doctrine  of  metamorphoses 
derived  from  the  old  fables  of  Egypt, 
which  gave  out  that  the  gods  had  changed 
themselves  into  animals,  in  the  war 
against  the  giants  ? 

The  Greeks,  great  imitators  and  im- 
provers of  the  Oriental  fdbles,  metamor- 
phosed almost  all  the  gods  into  men  or 
mto  beasts,  to  make  them  succeed  the 
better  in  their  amorous  designs. 

If  the  gods  changed  themselves  into 
bulls,  horses,  swans,  doves,  &c.;  why 
should  not  men  have  undergone  the  same 
operation  ? 

Several  commentators,  forgetting  the 
respect  due  to  the  Holv  Scriptures,  have 
cited  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
changed  into  an  ox ;  but  tliis  was  a  mi- 
racle— a  divine  vengeance — a  thing  quite 
out  of  the  course  of  nature,  which  ought 
not  to  be  examined  with  profene  eyes, 
and  cannot  become  an  object  of  our  re- 
searches. 

Others  of  the  learned,  perhaps  with 
eoual  indiscretion,  avail  themselves  of 
what  is  related  in  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy,    An  E^ptian  maiden  having  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  some  women,  saw 
there  a  mule  with  a  silken  cloth  over  his 
back,  and  an  ebony  pendant  at  h's  neck. 
These  women  were  in  tears,  kissing 
him  and  giving  him  to  eat.    Tl  e  mule 
was  their  own  brother.   Some  sorceresses 
had  deprived  him  of  the  human  figure : 
but  the  Master  of  Nature  soon  restored  it. 
Although  this  gospel  is  apocryphal, 
the  very  name  which  it  bears  prexents  us 
from  examining  this  adventure  in  detail ; 
only  it  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
metamorphoses  were    in  vogue  almost 
throughout  the  earth.     The  Chiistians, 
who  composed  this  gospel,  wee   un- 
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doubtedly  honest  men.  They  did  not  $ 
seek  to  fabricate  a  romance ,  they  related  1 
with  simplicity  what  they  had  heard.  ^ 
The  churchy  which  afterwards  rejected  \ 
this  gospel,  together  with  forty-nine 
others,  did  not  accuse  its  authors  of  im- 
piety and  prevarication:  those  obscure 
individuals  addressed  the  populace  in 
language  conformable  with  tfie  prejudices  \ 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  China  j 
was  perhaps  the  only  country  exempt  from  | 
these  superstitions. 

The  adventure  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  changed  into  beasts  by  Circe, 
was  much  more  ancient  than  the  dogma 
of  the  metempsychosis,  broached  in  Greece 
and  Italy  by  rythagoras. 

On  what  can  the  assertion  be  founded, 
that  there  is  no  universal  error  which  is 
not  the  abuse  of  some  truth  ;  that  there 
have  been  quacks  only  because  there 
have  been  true  physicians ;  and  that  fttlse 
prodigies  have  been  believed,  only  be- 
cause there  have  been  true  ones? 

Were  there  any  certain  testimonies  that 
men  had  become  wolves,  oxen,  horses,  or 
asses  ?  This  universal  error  Iiad  for  its 
principle  only  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  natural  inclination  to  superstition. 
One  erroneous  opinion  is  enough  to  fill 
the  whole  world  with  fables.  An  Indian 
doctor  sees  that  animals  have  feeling  and 
memory.  He  concludes  that  they  have 
a  soul.  Men  have  one  likewise.  What 
becomes  of  the  soul  of  man  after  death? 
What  becomes  of  that  of  the  beast?  They 
must  go  somewhere.  They  go  into  the 
nearest  body  that  is  beginning  to  be  > 
formed.  The  soul  of  a  Brahmin  takes  up 
its  abode  in  the  body  of  an  elephant,  the 
soul  of  an  ass  in  that  of  a  little  Brahmin. 
Such  is  the  dogma  of  the  metempyclK>sis, 
which  was  built  upon  simple  oeduction. 
But  it  is  a  wide  step  from  this  dogma 
to  that  of  metamorphosis.  We  have  no 
longer  a  soul  without  a  tenement,  seeking 
a  lodging;  but  one  body  changed  into 
another,  the  soul  remaining  as  before.  | 
Now,  we  certainly  have  not  in  nature  ' 
any  example  of  such  legerdemain. 

Let  us  then  enquire  into  the  origin  of 


so  extravagant  yet  so  general  an  opinion. 
If  some  father  said  to  his  son,  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  fihhy  debauchery,  you  are 
a  hog,  a  horse,  or  an  ass,  and  afterwards 
made  him  do  peuance  with  an  ass's  cap 
on  his  head,  and  some  servant-girl  of  the 
neighbourhood  gave  it  out  that  this  yonng 
man  had  been  turned  into  an  ass  as  a 
punishment  for  his  faults,  her  neighbours 
would  repeat  it  to  other  neighbours,  and 
from  mouth  to  mouth  this  story,  with  a 
thousand  embellishments,  would  make 
tlie  tour  of  the  world.  An  ambiguous 
expression  would  suffice  to  deceive  the 
whole  earth. 

Here  then  let  us  confess,  with  Boileau, 
that  ambiguity  has  been  the  parent  of 
most  of  our  ridiculous  follies. 

Add  to  this  the  power  of  magic,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  as  indisputable 
in  all  nations,  and  you  will  no  longer  be 
astonished  at  anything. 

One  word  more  on  asses.  It  is  said, 
that  in  Mesopotamia  they  are  warlike,  and 
that  Mervan,  the  twenty-fii*st  caliph,  was 
surnamed  the  An,  for  his  valour. 

The  patriarch  Photius  relates,  in  the 
extract  from  the  Life  of  Isidorus,  that 
Ammonius  had  an  iss  which  had  a  great 
taste  for  poetry,  and  would  leave  his 
manger  to  go  and  hear  verses. 

The  fable  of  Midas  is  better  than  the 
tale  of  Pliotius. 

Machiaver$  Golden  Ass. 

Machiavel's  Ass  is  but  little  known* 
The  dictionaries  which  speak  of  it  say, 
that  it  was  a  production  of  his  youth  :  it 
would  seem,  however,  tliat  he  was  of 
mature  age  ;  for  he  speaks  in  it  of  the 
misfortunes  which  he  had  formerly  and 
for  a  long  time  experienced.  The  work 
is  a  satire  on  his  contemporaries.  The 
author  sees  a  number  of  Florentines,  of 
whom  one  is  changed  into  a  cat,  another 
into  a  dragon,  a  third  into  a  dog  that 
bays  the  moon,  a  fourth  into  a  fox  who 
does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  caught: 
each  character  is  drawn  under  the  name 
of  an  animal.  The  factions  of  the  house 
of  Medicis  and  their  enemies^  are  doubt* 
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less  figured  tbereio ;  and  the  key  to  this 
comic  apocalypse  would  admit  us  to  the 
secrets  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  troubles  of 
Florence.  This  poem  is  full  of  morality 
and  philosophy.  It  ends  with  the  very 
rational  reflections  of  a  large  hog,  which 
addresses  man  in  nearly  the  following 
terms:-— 

Y«  Diked  biped*,  withovr  bean  or  eA«t« 
Hairieas,  and  fcatherlfaa,  and  teDder-hlded* 

Weeping  ye  come  Into  the  world— becauae 
Ye  feel  your  evil  deatiny  decided  : 

Naiure  haa  rlveo  you  taduatrlous  pawa ; 
You,  like  the  parroti,  are  with  apeecb  provided i 

9at  have  yc  honest  hearts  f — Alat !  alaa  i 

la  this  we  swine  your  bip<>dahips  sarpaaa; 

Man  it  far  worse  than  we— more  fierce,  more  wild- 
Coward  or  madman,  sinning  erery  mi  note; 

By  frenzT  and  by  fear  in  turn  beguiled. 
He  drcadt  the  graTe,  yet  plunges  headlong  la  It: 

If  pigs  fall  out,  they  soon  are  reconciled  ; 
Their  quarrel's  ended  ere  they  well  begin  it. 

If  crime  with  manhood  always  must  combinef 

Ottod  Lord  I  let  me  for  ever  be  a  swine. 

This  is  the  original  of  Boileau's  Satire 
on  Man,  and  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the 
Companions  of  Ulysses;  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  neither  La  Fontaine  nor  Boi- 
leau  had  ever  heard  of  MachiaTel's  Ass. 

The  Ax8  of  Verona. 

I  must  speak  the  truth,  and  not  de-  j 
ceive  my  readers.    I  do  not  very  clearly 
know  whether  the  Ass  of  Verona  still 
exists  in  all  his  splendour;  but  the  tra- 
Tellers  wlio  saw  him  forty  or  fifty  years  i 
ago  agree  in  saying,  that  the  relics  were  \ 
inclosed  in  the  body  of  an  artificial  ass  I 
made  on  purpose,  which  was  in  the  keep-  \ 
ing  of  forty  monks  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Organ,  at  V^erona,  and   was  carried  in 
procession  twice  a  year.    This  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  relics  of  the  town. 
According  to  the  tradition,  this  ass,  having 
carried  our  Lord  in  his  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, did  not  choose  to  abide  any  longer 
in  that  city,  but  trotted  over  the  sea— 
which  for  that  purpose  became  as  hard  as 
his  hoof— by  way  of  Cyprus,   Rhodes, 
Candia,   Malta,  and  Sicily.    There  he 
went  to  sojourn  at  Aquilea ;  and  at  last 
he  settled  at  Verona,  where  he  lived  a 
long  while. 

This  fable  originated  in  the  circum- 
fttanoe,  that  most  asses  have  a  sort  of 
black  cross  on  their  backs.    There  possi- 


bly might  be  an  old  ass  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Verona,  on  whose  back  the 
populace  remarked  a  finer  cross  than  hit 
brethren  could  boast  of:  some  good  old 
woman  would  beat  hand  to  say,  that  this 
was  the  ass  on  which  Christ  rode  into 
Jerusalem:  and  the  ass  would  be  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  funeral.  The 
feast  established  at  Verona  passed  into 
other  countries,  and  was  especially  cele- 
brated in  France.  In  the  mass  was 
sung — 

Orlentis  pnitn>oa 
Adreotabit  aainns, 
Polcbcr  «t  fortissimw 

There  was  a  long  procession,  beaded 
by  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  mounted  on  an  ass,  representing  the 
Virgin  Mary  going  into  Egypt.  At  the 
end  of  the  mass  the  priest,  instead  of 
saying  Ite  missa  est^  brayed  three  times 
with  all  his  might,  and  the  people  an- 
swered ill  chorus. 

We  have  books  on  the  feast  of  the  Ass, 
and  the  feast  of  Fools ;  they  furnish  ma- 
terials towards  a  universal  history  of  the 
human  mind, 

ASSASSIN— ASSASSINATION. 

SECTION   I. 

A  NAME  corrupted  from  the  word 
Ehissessin.  Nothing  is  more  common  to 
those  who  go  into  a  distant  country  than 
to  write,  repeat,  and  understand  incor* 
rectly  in  their  own  language  what  they 
have  misunderstood  in  a  language  entirely 
foreign  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  deceive 
their  countrymen  as  well  as  themselves. 
Error  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from 
pen  to  pen,  and  to  destroy  it  requires 
ages. 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  was 
a  wretched  little  people  of  mountaineers 
inhabiting  the  caverns  near  the  road  to 
Damascus.  These  brigands  elected  a 
chief,  whom  they  named  Cheik  Elchas- 
sissin.  It  is  said  that  this  honorific  title 
of  cheik  originally  signified  oldy  as  with 
us  the  title  of  teigneur  comes  from  tenwr^ 
elder,  and  the  word  graft  a  count,  signi* 
fies  old  among  the  Germans;   for^  in 
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sncient  times,  almost  every  people  con- 
ferred the  civil  command  upon  the  old 
men.  Afterwards,  the  command  having!: 
become  hereditary,  the  title  of  cheik,grqf, 
9eigneur,  or  count,  has  been  given  to 
children ;  and  the  Germans  call  a  little 
master  of  four  years  old,  the  Count'^ 
that  is,  Uie  old  gentleman. 

The  cmsaders  named  the  old  man  of 
the  Arabian  mountains,  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Hill,  and  imagined  him  to  be  a  great 
prince,  because  he  had  caused  a  Count 
of  Montserrat  and  some  other  crusading 
nobles  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  on  the 
highway.  These  people  were  called  the 
maa&int,  and  their  cheik  the  king  of  the 
vast  country  of  the  aatatwru.  This  vast 
territory  is  five  or  six  leagues  long  by  two 
or  three  broad,  being  part  of  Anti-Liba- 
BUS,  a  horrible  country,  full  of  rocks,  like 
almost  all  Palestine,  but  intersected  by 
pleasant  meadow-lands,  which  feed  nu- 
merous flocks,  as  it  is  attested  by  all  who 
have  made  the  journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Damascus. 

The  cbeik  or  senior  of  these  astuisins 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of 
banditti;  for  there  was  at  that  time  a 
soldan  of  Damascus  who  was  very  pow- 
erful. 

Our  romance-waters  of  that  day,  as 
fend  of  chimeras  as  the  crusaders,  thought 
proper  to  relate  that,  in  1236,  this  great 
prince  of  the  assassins,  fearing  that  Louis 
iX.  of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  would 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade,  and 
come  and  take  from  him  his  territory, 
tent  two  great  men  of  his  court  from  the 
caverns  of  Anti-Libanus  to  Paris,  to  as- 
sassinate that  king ;  but  that  having  the 
next  day  heard  how  generous  and  ami- 
able a  prince  Louis  was,  he  immediately 
sent  out  to  sea  two  more  great  men  to 
eonntermand  the  assassination: — I  say, 
out  to  sea :  for  neither  the  two  emissaries 
sent  to  kill  Louis,  nor  the  two  others  sent 
to  save  him,  could  make  the  voyage  with- 
out embarking  at  Joppa,  which  was  then 
in  the  power  of  the  crusaders,  which  ren- 
ders the  enterprise  doubly  marvellous. 
The  two  first  must  have  found  a  crusa^ 


^  ders'  vessel  ready  to  convey  them  in  an 
^  amicable  manner,  and  the  two  last  must 
have  found  another. 

However,  a  hundred  authors,  one  after 
another,  have  related  this  adventure, 
though  Joinville,  a  contemporaiy,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  says  nothing  about  it.— ^ 

Et  ToilA  juitcBMBt  eomme  on  eerit  I'hirtoirt. 


The  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  the  Jesuit 
Daniel,  twenty  other  Jesuits,  and  M^ze> 
rai— -though  he  was  not  a  Jesuit — have 
repeated  this  absurdity.  The  Abb^  V^li, 
in  his  History  of  France,  tells  it  over  again 
with  perfect  complaisance,  without  any 
discussion,  without  any  examination,  and 
on  the  word  of  one  William  of  Nangis^ 
who  wrote  about  sixty  years  af\er  Uiis 
fine  affair  is  said  to  have  happened,  at  a 
time  when  history  was  composed  from 
nothing  but  town  talk. 

If  none  but  true  and  useful  things 
were  recorded,  our  immense  historical 
libraries  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  nar- 
row compass  ;  but  we  should  know  more, 
and  know  it  better. 

For  six  hundred  years  the  story  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again,  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Hill  {le  vieus  de  la  montagne) 
who,  in  his  delightful  gardens,  intoxicated 
his  young  elect  with  voluptuous  plea- 
sures, made  them  believe  that  they  were 
in  paradise,  and  sent  them  to  the  ends  or 
the  earth  to  a:»sassinate  kings  in  order  to 
merit  an  eternal  paradise. 

Near  the  LeTBotlne  aLoret  there  dwelt  of  uld 
An  aied  raler,  feared  in  every  land : 
Not  tbal  he  owned  enormoa*  heap*  of  gold. 
Not  that  Tattarmtea  marched  at  bit  command,— 
But  on  hi*  people'i  mindt  be  thins*  impreatcd. 
Which  filled  with  daperate  courage  every  breaM. 

The  boldest  of  hia  aubjecta  flrat  be  took. 
Of  paradlae  tu  cive  them  a  forctaate— 
The  paradlae  hi*  lawfiver  bad  painted  i 
Wirh  even  joy  the  If  lof  p.-op»<ek'*  book 
Within  bia  raiady-pieturcd  heaven  bad  plaerd, 
Tiiey  tboaght  their  (cnaea  had  beeomc  acquainted. 
And  bow  was  tbi*  eflbcted '    *Twaa  by  wine  ;• 
Of  thiatbey  dranli  till  every  eenae  gave  way. 
And.  while  in  drunken  lethargy  tbi  y  lay, 
W«re  borne,  acoordmg  to  tbeir  chief  a  dntgn. 
To  aporta  of  pleaoantneaa— to  ann^hine  giadea. 
Delightful  gardcoa  and  invitinx  abadea. 
Yoang  tender  bcauiiea  were  abanda.it  there. 
In  earlieat  bloom,  and  enjaititely  fair : 
These  gaily  thronged  around  the  aleeping  men. 
Who,  when  at  length  Ibey  were  awake  again. 
Wondering  to  ace  the  beauteooa  objeeta  round, 
Bcii  ved  tbat  aome  wav  they'd  already  found 
Tboae  fielda  of  bliaa,  in  everr  brauty  decked. 
The  false  Mjiboaiet  promited  bia  elect. 
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AeqnaiBtance  qalckly  nade,  the  Torfct  advaace ; 
Tlie  ms'dce*  jotB  Ibem  In  a  aprigbtly  dance; 
Sw«ct  mmic  rharma  tbem  at  they  trip  aloof ; 
And  every  feathered  varbler  addi  hit  tong. 
Hie  joTt  that  could  for  crery  aenie  aofiec. 
Were  (uuod  within  tbia  earthly  paradiac. 
Wine.  too.  waa  thrre—and  ita  dfecta  the  aame : 
Theae  people  drank,  till  they  could  drink  bo  more* 
But  aiokinf  down  as  bcnadeaaai  before. 
Were  carri«sd  to  the  p  ace  from  whence  they  eanie* 

And  what  reanttea  from  thia  trickery  I 
Theac  mrn  bdiercd  that  they  aboald  aorely  be 
An  ID  tranapofted  to  that  place  of  pleaaore^ 
If,  without  fear  of  aaderine  ur  of  d»«th, 
Th«7  ahowed  deTotion  to  Mabomet*a  fclth. 
And  to  their  prince  obedience  witbont  measvre* 
Thua  mifht  their  aovrre'ign  with  reaaoa  aay, 
Hia  anbjecta  wcie  detemined  lo  obey, 
And  thai,  now  hia  deriec  had  made  them  ao, 
U'B  waa  the  mightieat  empire  hei«  bdow,  Ac. 

All  this  might  be  very  well  in  one  of 
La  Fontaine*s  tales — setting  apart  the 
weakness  of  the  verse  ;  and  there  are  a 
hundred  historical  anecdotes  which  could 
be  tolerated  only  there. 

SECTION  II. 

Assassination  being,  next  to  poisoning, 
the  crime  most  cowardly  and  most  de- 
serrii^  of  punishment,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing ths^  it  has  found  an  apologist  in  a  man 
whose  singular  reasoning  is,  in  some 
things,  at  variance  with  the  reason  of  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

In  a  romance  entitled  Emilius,  he  ima^ 
gines  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  a  young 
man,  to  whom  he  is  very  careful  to  give 
an  education  such  as  is  received  in  the 
military  school — teaching  him  languages, 
geometry,  tactics,  fortification,  and  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  does  not  seek 
to  inspire  him  with  love  for  his  king  and 
his  country,  but  contents  himself  with 
making  him  a  joiner.  He  would  have 
this  gentleman-joiner,  when  he  has  re- 
ceived s  blow  or  a  challenge,  instead  of 
returning  it  and  fighting,  '^prudently 
assassinate  the  man."  Moli^re  does,  it 
is  true,  say  jestingly,  in  U Amour  Peintre, 
*^ assassination  is  the  safest;*'  but  the 
author  of  this  romance  asserts  that  it  is 
€^e  most  just  and  reasonable.  He  says 
this  very  seriously ;  and,  in  the  immensity 
of  his  paradoxes,  this  is  one  of  the  three 
or  four  things  which  he  says  the  first.  The 
same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  decency  which 
makes  him  declare  that  a  preceptor  should 
often  accompany  his  pupil  to  a  place  of 


prostitution,  makes  him  decide  that  this 
disciple  should  be  an  assassin.  So  that 
the  raucation  which  Jean  Jacques  would 
give  to  a  young  man,  consists  in  teaching 
him  how  to  hiuidle  the  plane,  and  in  fit- 
ting him  for  salivation  and  the  rope. 

VVe  doubt  whether  ftithers  of  families 
will  be  eager  to  give  such  preceptors  to 
their  children.  It  seems  to  us,  tnat  the 
romance  of  Emilius  departs  rather  too 
much  from  the  maxims  ofMentor  in  Tele^ 
machus ;  but  it  also  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  our  age  has  in  all  things  very 
much  varied  firom  the  great  age  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Happily,  none  of  these  horrible  in&tu- 
ations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedia. 
It  often  displays  a  philosophy  seemingly 
bold,  but  never  that  atrocious  and  extra- 
vagant babbling,  which  two  or  three  fools 
have  called  philosophy,  and  two  or  three 
ladies,  eloquence. 

ASTROLOGY. 

Astrology  might  rest  on  a  better 
foundation  than  magic.  For  if  no  one 
has  seen  fiiriadets,  or  lemures,  or  dives, 
or  peris,  or  demons,  or  cacodemons,  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  have  often  been 
found  true.  Let  two  astrologers  be  con- 
sulted on  the  life  of  an  in&nt,  and  on  the 
weather ;  if  one  of  them  say  that  the  child 
shall  Uve  to  the  age  of  man,  the  other  that 
he  shall  not ;  if  one  foretel  rain,  and  the 
other  fiur  weather,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  will  be  a  prophet. 

The  great  misfortune  of  astrologers  is, 
that  the  heavens  have  changed  since  the 
rules  of  the  art  were  laid  down.  The 
sun,  which  at  the  equinox  was  in  the  Ram 
in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  in  the 
Bull ;  and  astrologers,  most  unfortunately 
for  their  art,  now  attribute  to  one  house  of 
the  sun  that  which  visibly  belongs  to  an- 
other. Still,  this  is  not  a  demonstrative 
argument  against  astrology.  The  masters 
of  the  art  are  mistaken ;  but  it  is  not 
proved  that  the  art  cannot  exist. 

There  would  be  no  absurdity  in  sayinz, 
'^  Such  a  child  was  bom  during  the  moon's 
increase,  in  a  stormy  season,  at  the  rising 
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cf  a  certain  st&r :  its  constitution  'was  bad,  %     One  of  the  most  famous    mathema- 
find  its  life  short  and  miserable,  which  is  ^  ticians  of  Europe,  named  Stofler,  who 
the  ordinary  lot  of  weak  temperaments ;  •  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
another,  on  the  contrary,  was  bom  when  ;  centuries,  foretold  a  universal  deluge  for 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the  sun  in  j  the  year  1524.    This  deluge  was  to  hap- 
all  his  power,  in  calm  weather,  at  the  rising  >  pen  in  the  month  of  February  ;  and  no- 
of  another  particular  star;  his  constitution  { thing  can  be  more  plausible;  for  Saturn, 
was  good,  and  his  life  long  and  happy/'  \  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  were  then  in  conjuno- 
If  such  observations  had  been  frequently  ^  tion  in  the  sign  of  the  Fishes,    fivery 
repeated,  and    found  just,    experience  \  people,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that 
might,  at  the  end  of  a  few  thousand  cen-  •>  neard  of  the  prediction,  were  in  con- 
tunes,  have  formed  an  art  which  it  would  ?  stemation.    The  whole  world  expected 
have  been  difficult  to  call  in  question  :  it  ^  the  deluge,  in  spite  of  the  rainbow.    Se- 
would  have  been  thought,  not  without  \  vend  cotemporary  authors   relate,  that 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  men  are  \  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
^like  trees  and  vegetables,  which  must  be  <  of  Germany  hastened  to  sell  their  lands, 
planted  only  in  certain  seasons.    It  would  \  at  any  price,  to  such  as  had  more  money 
nave  been  of  no  service  against  the  astro-  {  and  less  credulity  than  themselves.   Each 
logers,  to  say,  <<  My  son  was  bom  in  fine  \  one  provided  himself  with  a  boat,  to 
weather,  yet  he  died  in  his  cradle.''    The  s  serve  as  an  ark.    A  doctor  of  Toulouse, 
astrologer  would  have  answered,^' It  often  \  in  particular,  named  Auriol,  had  an  ark 
happens  that  trees  planted  in  the  proper  \  built  for  himself,  his  fiunily,  and  fiiends; 
season  perish  prematurely :  I  will  answer  \  and  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  a 
for  the  stars,  but  not  for  the  particular  \  great  part  of  Italy.    At  last,  the  month 
conformation  which  you  communicated  \  of  Febraary  arrived,  and  not  a  drop  of 
to  your  child  :   astrology  operates  only  \  rain  fell :  never  was  a  month  more  ary ; 
when  there  is  no  cause  opposed  to  the  2  never  were  the  astrologers  more  embar- 
goed which  they  have  power  to  work."     <  rassed .    However,  we  neither  discouraged 
Nor  would  astrology  have  suffered  any  s  nor  neglected  them ;  almost  all  our  princes 
more  discredit  from  its  being  said : — '*  Of  ^  continued  to  consult  them, 
two  children  who  were  bom  in  the  same  <      I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a  prinoe ; 
minute,  one  became  a  king,  the  other  no- s  nevertheless,   the   celebrated  Count  de 
thixig  more  than  churchwarden  of  his  \  Boulainvilliers,  and  an  Italian,  named 
parish ;''  for  a  defence  would  easily  have  \  Colonna,  who  had  great  reputation  at  Pa- 
Deen  made,  by  showing  that  the  peasant  \  ris,  both  foretold  to  me  Uiat  I  should  in- 
made  his  fortune  in  becoming  church-  >  fiillibly  die  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.    I 
warden,  just  as  much  as  the  prince  did  in  \  have  already  been  so  malicious  as  to  de- 
becoming  king.  \  ceive  them  thirty  years  in  their  calcula- 
And  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  bandit,  ?  tion, — for  which  I  most  humbly  tflT  their 
bung  up  by  order  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  was  \  pardon, 
bom  at  the  same  time  with  Sixtus,  who,  \  ASTRONOMY 
firom  being  a  swineherd,  became  Pope ;  > 

the  astrolc^ers  would  say  that  there  was  $  ^"«  ^  ""^"^  .l?.^^!"''^*^™''®  ""^ 
a  mistake  of  a  few  seconds,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  the  same  star  could 
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not  bestow  the  tiara  and  the  gallows.    It 


M.  Duval,  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  librarian  to  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 


was,  then,  only  because  long-accumulated  5  gives  us  an  account  of  the  manmr  in 


experience  gave  the  lie  to  the  predictions, 
that  men  at  length  perceived  that  the  art 
was  illusory ;  but  their  credulity  was  of 
very  long  duration* 


which,  in  his  childhood,  pure  instinct 
gave  him  the  first  ideas  of^  astroncmv. 
He  was  contemplating  the  moon,  whicn, 
as  it  declined  towards  the  west,  seemed  to 
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toudi  the  trees  of  a  wood.  He  doubted 
not  that  he*  should  find  it  behind  the 
trees ;  and,  on  running  thither,  was  as- 
tonished to  see  it  at  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon. 

Tlie  following  days  his  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  watch  the  course  of 
this  luminary;  and  he  was  still  more 
surprised  to  fi^d  that  it  rose  and  set  at 
vanous  hours. 

The  different  forms  which  it  took  from 
week  to  week,  and  its  total  disappearance 
for  some  nights,  also  contributed  to  fix 
his  attention.  All  that  a  child  could  do 
was,  to  observe  and  to  admire  :  and  this 
was  doing  much ;  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
has  this  curiosity  and  perseverance. 

He  studied,  as  he  could,  for  three 
years,  with  no  other  book  than  the  hea- 
vens, no  other  master  than  his  eyes.  He 
observed  that  the  stars  did  not  change 
their  relative  position  ;  but  the  brilliancy 
of  the  planet  Venus  having  caught  his 
attention,  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  a 
particular  course,  like  that  of  the  moon, 
tie  watched  it  every  night :  it  disap- 
peared for  a  long  time ;  and  at  leng^  he  ; 
saw  it  become  the  morning  instead  of  the  ' 
evening  star. 

The  course  of  the  sun,  which  from  : 
month  to  month  rose  and  set  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens,  did  not  escape  him. 
He  marked  the  solstices  with  two  staves, 
without  knowing  what  the  solstices  were. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  profit  mi^ht 
be  denved  from  this  example,  in  teachmg 
astronomy  to  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  with  much  greater  &cility 
than  this  extraordinary  child,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  taught  himself  its  first  ele- 
ments. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  spectacle  for  a 
mind  disposed  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  to  see  that  the  different  phases  of 
the  moon  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  a  globe  round  which  a  lighted  candle  is 
moved,  showing  here  a  quarter,  here  the 
half  of  its  surface,  and  becoming  invisi- 
ble when  an  opaque  body  is  interposed 
between  it  and  the  candle.  In  this  man- 
ner it  was  that  Galileo  explained  the  true ; 


principles  of  astronomy  before  the  Doge 
and  Senators  of  Venice  on  St.  Mark^s 
tower;  he  demonstrated  every  thing  to 
the  eyes. 

Indeed,  not  only  a  child,  but  even  a 
man  of  mature  age,  who  has  seen  the 
constellations  only  on  maps  or  globes, 
finds  it  difficult  to  recognise  them  in  the 
heavens.  In  a  Uttle  time,  the  child  will 
very  well  comprehend  the  causes  of  the 
sun*s  apparent  course,  and  the  daily  re- 
volutions of  the  fixed  stars. 

He  will,  in  particular,  discover  the 
constellations,  with  the  aid  of  these  four 
Lathv  lines,  niade  by  an  astronomer  about 
fifty  years  i^,  and  which  are  not  suf* 
ficiently  known  :— 

Delta  Ariee,  Penevm  Tmanit,Geminiqiie  Capenam: 
Nil  Caocer,  Plaastrum  Leo*  Vireo  Comaok  atqne  Booteoi, 
Libra  Auguem,  ADfuiferam  fcrt  SeorpioK  Antinoam  Arcusi 
DdphiDum  Caper,  Amphora  Equct,  Cepbeida  Pitccb 

Nothing  should  be  said  to  him  about 
the  systems  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho 
Brahe,  because  they  are  false ;  they  can 
never  be  of  any  other  service  than  to  ex 
plain  some  passages  in  ancient  authors, 
relating  to  the  errors  of  antiquity.  For 
instance,  in  the  second  book  of  Ovid*s 
Metamorphoses,  the  Sun  says  to  Phae- 
ton,— 

Adde,  qood  aasidoft  rapitar  vertiglne  coelum ; 
Nitorin  adfeimm:  nee  me,  qai  caetera»  tidcM 
loipetua:  et  rapido  contrariu*  erehor  orbU 

A  rapid  motioD  carries  roand  the  heaveaa ; 
But  I— aad  1  alone— resist  U«  force. 
Marching  aecore  in  my  opposing  path. 

This  idea  of  a  first  mover  turning  the 
heavens  round  in  twenty-four  hours  with 
an  impossible  motion,  and  of  the  sun, 
though  acted  upon  by  this  first  motion, 
yet  imperceptibly  advancing  from  west 
to  east  by  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  without  a  cause,  would  but  embarrass 
a  young  beginner. 

It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that, 
whether  the  earth  revolves  on  its  own 
axis  and  round  the  sun,  or  the  sun  com- 
pletes his  revolution  in  a  year,  appear- 
ances are  nearly  the  same ;  and  that,  in 
astronomy,  we  are  obliged  to  judge  of 
things  by  our  eyes,  before  we  examine 
them  as  natural  philosophers. 

He  will  soon  know  the  cause  of  the 
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eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and )  univenal  extntTagance,  which  so  long 
why  they  do  not  occur  every  night.  It  I  infected  all  mankind^  and  is  still  in  great 
will  at  first  appear  to  him  that  the  moon,  \  vogue  in  Persia. 

being  every  month  in  opposition  to  and  ^  A  man  bom,  according  to  the  alma- 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  we  should  \  nack,  when  the  sim  was  in  the  sign  of 
hare  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  \  the  lion,  was  neceasarilv  to  be  courage- 
moon  every  month.  But  in^en  he  finds  \  ous :  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  in  reality 
that  these  two  luminaries  are  not  in  the  I  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Vijgin.  So 
same  plane,  and  are  seldom  in  the  same  ]  that  Gauric  and  Micl>ael  Morin  should 
line  widi  the  earth,  he  will  no  longer  be  I  have  changed  ail  the  rules  of  their  art. 
surprised.  I      It  is  very  odd,  that  all  the  laws  of 

He  will  easily  be  made  to  understand  >  astrology  were  contrarv  to  those  of  astro- 
how  it  is  that  eclipses  have  been  foretold,  I  nomy.  The  wretched  charlatans  of  an- 
by  knowing  the  exact  circle  in  which  the  \  tiquity  and  their  stupid  disciples,  who 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  real  \  have  been  so  well  received  and  so  well 
motion  of  the  moon  are  accomplished.  I  paid  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
He  will  be  told  that  observers  found  by  i  talked  of  nothing  but  Mars  and  Venus, 
experience  and  calculation  the  numb^  i  stationary  and  retrograde.  Such  as  had 
of  times  that  these  two  bodies  are  pre-  s  Mars  stationary,  were  always  to  conquer, 
cisely  in  the  same  line  with  the  earth  in  i  Venus  stationary,  made  all  lovers  happy, 
the  space  of  nineteen  years  and  a  few  >  Nothing  was  worse  than  to  be  bom  under 
hours,  after  which  they  seem  to  recom-  <  Venus  retrograde.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
mence  the  same  course ;  so  that,  making  I  these  planets  have  never  been  either  re- 
the  necessary  allowances  for  the  little  in-  |  trograde  or  stationary,  which  a  very 
equalities  tnat  occurred  during  those  I  slight  knowledge  of  optics  would  have 
nineteen  years,  the  exact  day,  hour,  and  I  sufficed  to  show, 
minute,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  !|  How  then  can  it  have  been,  that  in 
were  foretold.  Tliese  first  elements  are  ;;  spite  of  physics  and  geometry,  the  ridi- 
soon  acquired  by  a  child  of  clear  concep-  ij  Culous  chimem  of  astrology  is  entertained 
tions.  >  even  to  this  day,  so  that  we  have  seen 

Not  even  the  precession  of  the  equi-  \  men  distinguished  for  their  general  know- 
noxes  will  terrify  him.  It  will  be  enough  s  ledge,  and  especially  profound  in  history, 
to  tell  him,  that  the  sun  has  constantly  >  who  have  all  their  lives  been  infatuated 
appeared  to  advanoe  in  his  annual  course, ;  by  so  despicable  an  error?  But  the  er- 
one  degree  in  seventy-two  years,  towards  >  ror  was  ancient,  and  that  was  enough, 
the  east ;  and  this  is  what  Ovid  meant  to  >  l*he  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
express  in  the  lines  just  now  quoted —      |  Jews,  foretold  the  future ;   therefore,  it 

co.tr.rta.  .rebor  ort..  \  "^X  ^^  ^^^f""^^ .  '^o^'     Serpents  were 

ii.rehi.|  ^r.  i»  mj  oppod.,  p.iiu  \  charmed  and  spmts  Were  raised  m  those 

\  days ;— therefore  spmts  may  be  raised 
Thus  the  Ram,  which  the  sun  formerly  >  and  serpeuts  charmed  now.  It  is  only 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  is  now  \  necessary  to  know  the  precise  formula 
in  the  place  where  the  Bull  was  then.  ^  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  If  predio- 
This  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  I  tions  are  at  an  end,  it  is  the  &ult,  not  of 
heavens,  and  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  \  the  art,  but  of  the  artist.  Michael  Morin 
other  constellations  than  those  which  he  >  and  his  secret  died  together.  It  is  thus 
formerly  occupied,  were  the  strongest  ar-  \  that  the  aldiymists  spoik  of  the  philoso- 
guments  against  the  pretended  rules  of  >  pher's  stone :  if,  say  they,  we  do  not  now 
iudicial  astrology.  It  does  not,  however,  \  nnd  it,  it  is  because  we  do  not  yet  know 
sppear,  that  this  proof  was  employed  be-  \  precisely  how  to  seek  it ;  but  it  is  cer- 
foie  tlie  present  century  to  destroy  this  ]  tainly  in  Solomon*s  collar-bone.  And, 
20 
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irith  this  glorious  certainty,  more  than 
two  hundred  ftimilies  in  France  and  Ger- 
many have  ruined  themselves. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  whole  world  has  been  duped  by  astro- 
logy. The  wretched  argument — "  there 
are  false  prodigies,  therefore  there  are 
true  ones,"  is  neither  that  of  a  philoso- 
pher, nor  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the 

world. 

"  That  is  &lse  and  absurd,  therefore  it 
will  be  believed  by  the  multitude,"  is  a 
much  truer  maxim. 

It  is  still  less  astonishing  that  so  many 
men,  raised  in  other  things  so  far  above 
the  vulgar ;  so  many  princes ;  so  many 
popes,  whom  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  mislead  in  the  smallest  a&ir  of 
interest,  have  been  so  ridiculously  se- 
duced by  this  astrological  nonsense. 
They  were  very  proud  and  very  ignorant. 
The  stars  were  for  them  alone ;  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  a  rabble,  with  whom 
the  stars  had  nothing  to  do.  They  were 
like  the  prince  who  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  a  comet,  and  said  gravely  to  those  who 
did  not  fear  it— -"You  may  behold  it 
without  concern ;  you  are  not  princes." 

The  fiimous  G«Tnan  leader  Wallen- 
stein  was  one  of  tfiose  infetuated  by  this 
chimera ;  he  called  himself  a  prince,  and 
consequently  thought  that  the  zodiac  had 
been  made  on  purpose  for  him.  He 
never  besieged  a  town,  nor  fought  a  bat- 
tle, until  he  had  held  a  council  vrith  the 
heavens ;  but,  as  this  great  man  vras  very 
ignorant,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
council  a  rogiie  of  an  Italian,  named 
Seni,  keeping  him  a  coach  and  six,  and 

giving  him  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand 
rres.  Seni,  however,  never  foresaw  that 
Wallenstein  would  be  assassinated  by 
order  of  his  most  gracious  sovereign,  and 
tliat  he  himself  would  return  to  Italy  on 
foot. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  nothing  can  be 
known  of  the  future,  otherwise  than  by 
conjectures.  These  conjectures  may  be 
so  well-founded  as  to  approach  certainty. 
You  see  a  shark  swallow  a  little  boy ; 
you  may  wager  a  ten  thousand  to  one 


that  he  will  be  devoured  ;  but  yoa  can- 
not be  absolutely  sure  of  it,  after  the  ad- 
yentures  of  Hercules,  Jonas,  and  Or- 
lando Furioso,  who  each  lived  so  long 
in  a  fish's  belly. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Cardinal  d'Ailli 
both  made  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  would  appear  that  they  read  in  the 
stars  how  many  devils  he  would  cast  out 
of  the  bodies  of  the  possessed,  and  what 
sort  of  death  he  was  to  die.  But  it  was 
unfortunate  that  these  learned  astrologers 
foretold  all  these  things  so  long  after  they 
nappened. 

We  shall  elsewhere  see  that  in  a  sect 
which  passes  for  Christian,  it  is  believed 
to  be  impossible  for  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence to  see  the  future  otherwise  than  by 
supreme  conjecture ;  for,  as  the  future 
does  not  exist,  it  is,  say  they,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  talk  of  seeing  at  the 
present  time  that  which  is  not. 

ATHEISM. 

SECTION  I. 

On  the  Compariton  so  often  made  between 
Atheism  and  Idolatry. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  Diction- 
naire  Encyclop^ique,  a  more  powerful 
refutation  mi^ht  have  been  brought  against 
the  Jesuit  Richeome's  opinion  concern- 
ing atheists  and  idolaters — an  opinion 
formerly  maintained  by  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Cyprian,  and 
Tertullian — an  opinion  which  Amobius 
placed  in  a  strong  light  when  he  said  to 
the  pfi^ans,  **  Do  you  not  blush  to  re- 

f  roach  us  with  contempt  for  your  gods  ? 
s  it  not  better  to  believe  in  no  god,  than 
to  impute  to  them  infamous  actions  ?" — 
an  opinion  long  before  established  by 
Plutarch,  who  said,  he  would  rather  have 
it  said  that  there  yna  no  Plutarch,  than 
that  there  vras  a  Plutarch,  inconstwit, 
choleric,  and  vindictive — an  opinion,  too, 
fortified  by  all  tlie  dialectical  efforts  of 
Bayle. 

Such  is  the  ground  of  dispute,  placed 
in  a  very  striking  point  of  vir^v  by  the 


\ 
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Jesuit  Richeome,  and  made  still  more 
specious  by  the  way  in  which  Bayle  sets 
it  off: — 

**  There  are  two  porters  at  the  door  of 
a  house.  You  ask  to  speak  to  the  mas- 
ter. He  is  not  at  home,  answers  one. 
He  is  at  home,  answers  the  other,  but  is 
busied  in  making  fabe  money^  &lse  con- 
tracts, daggers,  and  poisons,  to  destroy 
those  who  have  only  accomplished  his 
designs.  The  atheist  resembles  the  for- 
mer of  these  porters,  the  pagan  the  latter. 
It  is  then  evident  that  the  pagan  offends 
the  Divinity  more  grievously  than  the 
atheist." 

With  the  permission  of  Fath»  Bi- 
oheome,  and  that  of  Bayle  himself,  this  is 
not  at  all  the  state  of  the  question.  For 
he  first  porter  to  be  like  the  atheist,  he 
must  say,  not ''  My  master  is  not  here,*' 
out  **  I  have  no  master ;  he  who  you 

Setend  is  my  master,  does  not  exist, 
y  comrade  is  a  blockhead  to  tell  you 
that  the  gentleman  is  engaged  in  mixing 
poisons,  and  wetting  poniards,  to  assassi- 
nate tho6e  who  have  executed  his  will. 
There  is  no  such  being  in  the  world." 

Richeome,  therefore,  has  reasoned 
very  ill ;  and  Bayle,  in  his  rather  diffuse 
discourses,  has  so  &r  fwgotten  himself  as 
to  do  Richeome  the  honour  of  making  a 
Ter»  lame  comment  upon  him. 

rlutarch  seems  to  express  himself 
much  better,  in  declaring  mat  he  prefers 
those  who  say  there  b  no  Plutarch,  to 
those  who  assert  that  Plutarch  is  unfit  for 
society.  Indeed,  of  what  consequence 
to  him  v^as  its  being  said  that  he  was  not 
in  the  world  ?  But  it  was  of  great  con- 
sequence that  his  reputation  should  not 
be  injured.  With  the  Supreme  Being  it 
is  otherwise. 

Still  Plutarch  does  not  come  to  the 
teal  point  in  discussion .  It  is  only  asked, 
who  most  offends  the  Supreme  Beinff— 
the  man  who  denies  him,  or  he  who  dis- 
figures him  ?  It  is  impossible  to  know, 
otherwise  than  by  revelation,  whether 
God  is  offended  at  the  vain  discourses 
which  men  hold  about  him. 

Philosophers  almost  always  fall  uncon- 


sciously into  the  ideas  of  the  vulgar,  in 
supposing  that  God  is  jealous  of  his 
glory,  wrathful,  and  given  to  revenge,  and 
in  taking  rhetorical  figures  for  real  ideas. 
That  which  interests  the  whole  world  is, 
to  know  whether  it  is  not  better  to  admit 
a  rewarding  and  avenging  God,  recom- 
pensing hidden  good  actions,  and  punish* 
ing  secret  crimesy  than  to  admit  no  God 
at  all. 

Bayle  exhausts  himself  in  repeating  all 
the  infamous  things  imputed  to  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  His  adversaries  answer  him 
by  unmeaning  common-places.  The 
partisans  and  me  enemies  of  Bayle  have 
almost  always  fought  without  coming  to 
close  quarters.  They  all  agree  that  Ju- 
piter was  an  adulterer,  Venus  a  wanton. 
Mercury  a  rogue.  But  this,  I  conceive, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  :  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Romans  should  be  distin- 
guished firom  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  neither  they,  nor  even 
the  Greeks  ever  had  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Mercury  the  Rogue,  Venus  the  Wan- 
ton, or  Jupiter  the  Adulterer. 

The  goid  whom  the  Romans  called 
*'  Deus  optimus  maximus** — most  good, 
most  great,  was  not  believed  to  have 
encouraged  Clodius  to  lie  with  Csesar^s 
wife,  nor  Caesar  to  become  the  minion  of 
King  Nicomedes. 

Cicero  does  not  say  that  Mercury  in- 
cited Verres  to  rob  Sicily,  though,  in  the 
fiible.  Mercury  had  stolen  Apollo's  cows. 
The  real  religion  of  the  ancients  was, 
that  Jupiter,  most  good  and  just,  with 
the  secondary  divinities,  puDisued  per- 
jury in  the  mfemal  regions.  Thus  the 
Romans  were  long  the  most  religious 
observers  of  their  oaths.  It  was  in  no 
wise  ordained  that  they  should  believe 
in  Leda's  two  eggs,  in  the  transformation 
of  Inachus'a  daughter  into  a  cow,  or  in 
Apollo's  love  for  Hyacinthus. 

Therefore  it  must  not  be  said  that  the 
religion  of  Nuraa  was  dishonouring  to  the 
Divinity.  So  that,  as  but  too  often  hap- 
pens, there  has  been  a  long  dispute  about 
a  chimera. 

Then  it  is  asked,  can  a  people  of  athe- 
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ists  exist  ?  I  consider  that  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  people,  pro- 
periy  so  called,  and  a  society  of  philoso- 
phers above  the  people,  it  is  true  that, 
in  every  country,  the  populace  require 
the  strongest  curb ;  and  that  if  Bayle  had 
had  but  five  or  six  hundred  peasants  to 
govern,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  an- 
nounce to  them  a  rewarding  and  aveng- 
ing God.  But  Bayle  would  have  said 
nothing  about  him  to  the  Epicureans,  who 
were  people  of  wealth,  fond  of  quiet,  cul- 
tivating ail  the  social  virtues,  and  friend- 
ship in  particular,  shunning  the  dangers 
and  embarrassments  of  public  affairs — 
leading,  in  short,  a  life  or  ease  and  inno- 
cence. The  dispute,  so  far  as  it  regards 
policy  and  society,  seems  to  me  to  end 
here. 

As  for  people  entirely  savage,  they  can 
be  counted  neither  among  the  theists  nor 
among  the  atheists.  To  ask  them  what 
is  their  creed,  would  be  like  asking  them 
if  they  are  for  Aristotle  or  Democritus. 
They  Know  nothing;  they  are  no  more 
atheisu  than  they  are  peripatetics. 

But  it  may  be  insisted  that  they  live  in 
society,  though  tliey  have  no  God ;  and 
that  therefore  souiety  may  subsist  without 
religion. 

In  this  case  I  shall  reply,  that  wolves 
live  so  ;  and  that  an  assemblage  of  bar- 
barous cannibals,  as  you  suppose  them  to 
be,  is  not  a  society.  And  further,  I  will 
ask  you  if,  when  you  have  lent  your 
money  to  any  one  of  your  society,  you 
would  have  neither  your  debtor,  nor  your 
attorney,  nor  your  notary,  nor  your  judge, 
believe  in  a  God? 

SECTION  II. 

Modern  Aiheuls, — Arpimentt  of  the 
Worshippert  of  God, 

We  are  intelligent  beings;  and  intelli- 
gent beings  cannot  have  been  formed  by 
a  blind,  biite,  insensible  being ;  there  is 
certainly  some  difference  between  a  clod 
and  the  ideas  of  Newton.  Newton's  in- 
telligence, then,  came  from  some  other 
intelligence. 


When  we  see  a  fine  machine,  we  say 
there  is  a  good  machinist,  and  that  he  has 
an  excellent  understanding.  The  world 
is  assuredly  an  admirable  machine ;  there- 
fore there  is  in  the  world,  somewhere  or 
other,  an  admirable  intelligence.  This 
argument  is  old,  but  is  not  therefore  the 
worse. 

All  animated  bodies  are  composed  of 
levers  and  pullies,  which  act  accordiug 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics;  of  liquors, 
which  are  kept  in  perpetual  circulation  by 
the  laws  of  nydrostatics ;  and  the  n-flec- 
tion  that  all  these  beings  have  sentiment 
which  has  no  relation  to  their  organisa- 
tion, fills  us  with  wonder. 

The  motions  of  tiie  stars,  that  of  our 
little  earth  round  the  sun — all  is  ope- 
rated according  to  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mathematics.  How  could  it  be 
that  Plato,  who  knew  not  one  of  these 
laws-^the  eloquent  but  chimerical  Plato, 
who  said  that  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
was  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  that  of 
water  a  right-angled  triangle— the  strange 
Plato,  who  said  there  could  be  but  five 
worlds,  because  there  were  but  five  regu- 
lar bodies— how,  I  say,  was  it  that  Plato, 
who  was  not  eren  acquainted  with  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  had  nevertheless  so 
fine  a  genius,  so  happy  an  instinct,  as  to 
call  God  the  Eternal  Geometrician — to 
feel  that  there  exists  a  forming  Intelli- 
gence? Spinosa  himself  confesses  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  controvert  this  truth, 
which  surrounds  us  and  presses  us  on  all 
sides. 

Argument  of  the  Atheitti, 

I  have,  however,  known  refractory  in- 
dividuals, who  have  said  that  there  is  no 
forming  intelligence,  and  that  motion  alone 
has  formed  all  that  we  see  and  all  that  we 
are.  They  say  boldly — the  combination 
of  this  universe  was  possible  because  it 
exists ;  therefore  it  was  possible  for  mo- 
tion of  itself  to  arrange  it.  Take  four 
planets  only — Mars,  Venus,  Mercuiy, 
and  the  Earth :  let  us  consider  them  only 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  now  are; 
and  let  us  see  how  many  pr  ^oubiliiies 
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we  have  that  motion  will  bring  them  again 
to  those  respective  places.  There  are  but 
twenty-four  chances  in  this  combination : 
that  is,  it  is  only  twenty-four  to  one,  that 
these  planets  will  not  be  found  in  the 
sanae  situations  with  respect  to  each  other. 
To  these  four  globes  add  that  of  Jupiter; 
and  it  is  then  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  that  Jupiter^  Mars,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, and  our  globe,  will  not  be  placed 
in  the  same  positions  in  which  we  now 
see  them. 

Lastly,  add  Saturn ;  and  there  will  then 
be  only  seven  hundred  and  twenty  chances 
to  one  against  putting  these  planets  in 
their  present  arrangement,  according  to 
their  given  distances.  It  is,  then,  demon- 
strated, that  once  at  least,  in  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  casts,  chance  might  place 
these  planets  in  their  present  order. 

Then  take  all  the  secondary  planets,  all 
their  motions,  all  the  beings  that  vege- 
tate, live,  feel,  think,  act,  on  all  these 
globes;  you  have  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  chances :  multiply  this  num- 
ber to  all  eternity — to  what  our  weakness 
calls  infimty — there  will  still  be  an  unit 
io  favour  of  the  formation  of  the  world, 
such  as  it  is,  by  motion  alone :  therefore 
it  is  possible  that,  in  all  eternity,  the  mo- 
tion of  matter  alone  has  produced  the 
universe  as  it  exists.  Nay,  this  combi- 
nation must,  in  eternity,  of  necessity  hap- 
pen. Thus,  say  they,  not  only  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  world  is  as  it  is  by  motion 
alone,  but  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
not  be  so  after  infinite  combinations. 

Anttoer. 

All  this  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be 
prodigiously  chimerical,  for  two  reasons : 
the  first  is,  that  in  this  universe  there  are 
intelligent  beings,  and  you  cannot  prove 
it  possible  for  motion  alone  to  produce 
understanding.  The  second  is,  that  by 
your  own  confession  the  chances  are  in- 
finity to  unity,  that  an  intelligent  forming 
cause  produced  the  universe.  Standing 
alone  against  infinity,  an  unit  makes  but 
a  poor  figure. 

Again,  SpinOsa  himself  admits  this  in- 


telligence ;  it  is  the  basis  of  his  system. 
You  have  not  read  him ;  but  you  must 
read  him.  Why  would  you  go  further 
than  he,  and,  through  a  foolish  pride, 
plunge  into  the  abyss  where  Spinosa  dared 
not  to  descend  ?  Are  you  not  aware  of 
the  extreme  folly  of  saying,  that  it  is  owing 
to  a  blind  cause  that  the  square  of  the  re- 
volution of  one  platiet  is  always  to  the 
squares  of  the  others  as  the  cube  of  its 
distance  is  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances 
'of  the  others,  from  the  common  centre  ? 
Either  the  planets  are  great  geometricians, 
or  the  Eternal  Geo;netrician  has  arranged 
the  planets. 

But  where  is  the  Eternal  Geometrician  ? 
Is  he  in  one  place,  or  in  all  places,  with- 
out occupying  space  1  I  know  not.  Has 
he  arranged  all  things  of  his  own  sub- 
stance? I  know  not.  Is  he  immense, 
without  quantity  and  without  quality? 
I  know  not.  All  I  know  is,  that  we  must 
I  adore  him  and  be  just. 

New  Objection  of  a  Modern  Atkeiit. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  conformation  of 
animals  is  according  to  their  necessities  ? 
What  are  those  necessities  ?  self-preserva* 
tion  and  propagation.  Now,  is  it  aston- 
ishing that,  of  the  infinite  combinations 
produced  by  chance,  those  only  have  sub- 
sisted which  had  organs  adapted  for  their 
nourishment  and  the  continuation  of  their 
species  ?  Must  not  all  others  necessarily 
have  perished  ? 

Answer, 

This  argument,  taken  from  Lucretius, 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  sensation 
given  to  animal.«  and  the  intelligence 
given  to  man.  How,  as  has  just  been 
said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  should 
combinations  producea  by  chance  pro* 
duce  this  sensation  and  this  intelligence  ? 
Yes,  doubtless,  the  members  of  animals 
are  made  for  all  their  necessities  with  an 
incomprehensible  art ;  and  you  have  not 
the  boldness  to  deny  it.  You  mention  it 
not.  You  feel  that  you  can  say  nothing  in 
answer  to  this  great  argument  which  Na- 
ture brings  against  you.    The  disposition 
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cf  the  wing  of  a  fly,  or  of  the  feelers  of  a 
snail,,  is  sufficient  to  confound  you. 

An  Objection  of  Mattpetiuii, 

The  natural  philosophers  of  modem 
times  have  done  nothing  more  than  extend 
these  pretended  arguments ;  this  they  have 
sometimes  done  even  to  minuteness  and 
indecency  Tliey  have  found  God  in  the 
folds  of  a  rhinoceros'  hide ;  they  might, 
with  equal  reason,  have  denied  his  exist- 
ence on  account  of  the  tortoise's  shell. 

Antioer, 

What  reasoni ng !  The  tortoise  and  the 
rhinoceros,  and  all  the  different  species, 
prove  alike  in  their  infinite  larielies  the 
same  cause,  the  same  design,  the  same 
end,  which  are  preservation,  generation, 
and  death.  Unity  is  found  in  this  im- 
mense variety ;  the  hide  and  the  shell  bear 
equal  testimony.  What !  deny  God,  be- 
cause a  shell  is  not  like  a  skin !  And 
journalists  have  lavished  upon  this  cox- 
combry praises  which  they  have  withheld 
from  Newton  and  Locke,  both  worship- 
pers of  the  Divinity  from  thorough  exa- 
mination and  conviction ! 


Another  of  Maupertuis**  Obfectionx. 

Of  what  service  are  beauty  and  fitness 
in  the  construction  of  a  serpent  ?  Per- 
haps, you  say,  it  has  uses  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Let  us  then  at  least  be  silent, 
and  not  admire  an  animal  which  we  know 
only  by  the  mischief  it  does. 

Antioer, 

Be  you  silent  also,  since  you  know  no 
more  of  its  utility  than  myself;  or  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  reptiles,  everytliing  is 
admirably  proportioned.  Some  of  them 
are  venomous;  you  have  been  so  too. 
The  only  subject  at  present  under  consi- 
deration is,  tlie  prodigious  art  which  has 
formed  serpents,  quadrupeds, birds.fishes, 
and  bipeds.  This  art  is  evident  enough. 
You  ask,  Why  is  not  tlie  serpent  harm- 
less ?  And  why  have  you  not  been  harm- 
less ?  Why  have  you  been  a  persecutor  ? 
which,  in  a  philosopher^  is  the  greatest  of 


crimes.  This  is  quite  another  question  : 
it  is  that  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  it 
has  long  been  asked.  Why  are  there  so 
many  serpents,  and  so  many  wicked  men 
worse  than  serpents?  If  flies  could  rea- 
son, they  would  complain  to  God  of  the 
existence  of  spiders ;  but  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  acknowledge  what  Mi- 
nerva confessed  to  Arachne  in  the  feble, 
that  they  arrange  tlieir  webs  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner. 

We  cannot,  then,  do  otherwise  than  ac- 
knowledge an  ine&ble  Intelligence,  which 
Spinosa  himself  admitted .  We  must  own 
that  it  is  displayed  as  much  in  the  mean- 
est insect  as  in  the  planets.  And  with 
regard  to  moral  and  physical  evil,  what 
can  be  done  or  said  ?  Let  us  console 
ourselves  by  the  enjoyment  of  physical 
and  moral  good,  and  adore  the  Eternal 
Being,  who  has  ordained  the  one  and  per- 
mittcSd  the  other. 

One  word  more  on  this  topic.  Athe- 
ism is  the  vice  of  some  intelligent  men, 
and  superstition  is  the  vice  of  fools. 
And  what  is  the  vice  of  knaves  ?— Hypo- 
crisy. 

SECTION  III. 

Unjust  Accusation, — Justification  of 
yanini. 

Formerly,  whoever  was  possessed  of  a 
secret  in  any  art,  was  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing for  a  sorcerer ;  every  new  sect  was 
charged  with  murdering  infants  in  its 
mysteries ;  and  every  philosopher  who 
departed  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
was  accused  of  atheism  by  knaves  and 
fanatics,  and  condemned  by  blockheads. 

Anaxagorus  dares  to  assert,  that  the 
sun  is  not  conducted  by  Apollo,  mounted 
in  a  chariot  and  four :  he  is  condemned 
as  an  atheist,  and  compelled  to  fly. 

Aristotle  is  accused  of  atheism  by  a 
priest;  and  not  being  powerful  enough 
to  punish  his  accuser,  he  retires  to  Chal- 
cis.  But  the  death  of  Socrates  is  the 
greatest  blot  on  the  page  of  Grecian  history. 

Aristophanes — ^lie  whom  commentators 
admire  because  he  was  a  Greek,  forget- 
ting that  Socrates  was  also  a  Ureek — 
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Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  accus- ;  Does  our  high-chonceUor,  De  L*H6- 
tomed  the  Athenians  to  regard  Socrates  <  pital  declare  against  persecution  ?  lie 
as  all  atheist.  ^  is  immediately  charged  with  atheism — 

This  comic  poet,  who  is  neither  comic  ^  **  Homodoctus,  sed  vetusatheus."  There 
nor  poetical,  would  not  amongst  us  have  c  was  a  Jesuit,  as  much  beneath  Aristo- 
been  permitted  to  exiiibit  his  farces  at  I  phanesas  Aristophanes  is  beneath  Homer 
the  ha  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  appears  ^  —a  wretch,  whose  name  has  become  ri- 
to  me  to  be  much  lower  and  more  des-  I  diculous  even  among  fimatics — ^the  Jesuit 

E 'cable  than  Plutarch  represents  him.  s  Garasse,  who  found  atheists  everywhere. 
a  us  see  what  the  wise  Plutarch  says  I  He  bestows  the  name  upon  all  who  are 
of  tlus  buffoon:  —  ''The  language  of  ^  the  objects  of  his  vinUence.  He  calls 
Aristophanes  bespeaks  his  miserable  ^  Theodore  Beza  an  atheist.  It  was  he  too 
quackery ;  it  is  made  up  of  the  lowest  \  that  led  the  public  into  error  concerning 
and  most  disffusting  puns ;  he  is  not  even  5  Vanini. 

pleasing  to  me  people;  and  to  men  of^  The  unfortunate  end  of  Vanini  does 
ludgment  and  honour  he  is  insupporta-  \  not  excite  our  pity  and  indignation  like 
Die :  his  arrogance  is  intolerable ;  and  all  <  that  of  Socrates,  because  Vanini  was 
good  men  detest  his  malignity.'*  \  only  a  foreign  pedant,  without  merit : 

This,  then,  is  the  jack-pudding  whom  I  however,  Vanini  was  not,  as  was  pre- 
Madame  Dacier,  an  admirer  of  Socrates,  |  tended,  an  atheist ;  he  was  quite  the 
ventures  to  admire  I    Such  was  the  man  ^  contnuy. 

who  indirectly  prepared  the  poison  by  ?  He  was  a  poor  Neapolitan  priest,  a 
which  in&mous  judges  put  to  death  the  ^  theologian  ana  preacher  by  trade,  an 
most  virtuous  man  in  Greece.  ^  outrageous  disputer  on   quiddities  and 

The  tanners,  coblers,  and  sempstresses  ^  universals,  and  ''  utri^m  chimana  bombi- 
of  Athens  applauded  a  fiirce  in  which  s  nans  in  vacuo  possit  comedere  secundas 
Socrates  was  represented  lifted  in  the  air  \  intentiones.*'  But  there  was  nothing  in 
in  a  hamper,  announcing  that  there  was  I  him  tending  to  atheism.  His  notion  of 
no  God,  and  boasting  of  having  stolen  a  i  God  is  that  of  the  soundest  and  most  ap« 
eloak  while  he  was  teaching  plulosophy.  s  proved  theology. — ''  God  is  the  begin- 
A  whole  people,  whose  government  sane-  5  ning  and  the  end,  the  father  of  both  with- 
tioned  such  mfkmous  licences,  well  de- 1  out  need  of  either,  eternal  without  time, 
served  what  has  happened  to  them,  to  ^  in  no  one  place,  yet  present  everywhere, 
become  slaves  to  the  Romans,  and  sub-  >  To  him  there  is  neither  past  nor  future; 
sequentlv  to  the  Turks.  The  Russians  i  he  is  within  and  without  everything;  he 
whom  the  Greeks  of  old  would  have  i  has  created  all,  and  governs  all ;  he  is 
called  barbarians,  would  neither  have  ^^  immutable,  infinite  without  parts ;  his 
poisoned  Socrates,  nor  have  condemned  >  power  is  his  will,''  &c.  This  is  not  very 
Alcibiades  to  death .  \  philosophical,  but  it  is  the  most  approvea 

We  pass  over  the  ages  between  the  Ro-  j  theology, 
man  commonwealth  and  our  own  times.  I  Vanini  prided  himself  on  reviving 
The  Romans,  much  more  wise  than  the  I  Plato*s  fine  idea,  adopted  by  Averroes, 
Greeks,  never  persecuted  a  philosopher  >  that  God  had  created  a  chain  of  beings 
for  his  opinions.  Not  so  the  barbarous  i  fit>m  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  the  Irst 
nations  which  succeeded  the  Roman  |  link  of  which  was  attached  to  his  eternal 
empire.  No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  |  throne ;  an  idea  more  sublime  than  true, 
Frederick  II.  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  i  but  as  distant  from  atheism  as  being  firom 
Popes,  than  he  was  accused  of  being  an  |  nothing. 

athdst,  and  being  the  author  of  the  ^k  I  He  travelled  to  seek  his  fortune  and  to 
of  the  Three  Impostors  conjointly  with  |  dispute ;  but,  unfortunately,  disputation 
his  chancellor  De  Vincis.  \  leads  not  to  fortune :  a  man  makes  him* 
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self  as  many  irreconcilable  enemies  as  he 
finds  men  of  learning  or  of  pedantry  to 
argue  against.  Vanini*s  ill  fortune  had 
no  other  source.  His  heat  and  rudeness 
in  disputation  procured  him  the  hatred  of 
S7me  theologians ;  and  haying  quarelled 
with  one  Fronconi,  this  Franooni,  the 
friend  of  his  enemies,  charged  him  with 
being  an  atheist  and  teaching  atheism. 

Franconi,  aided  by  some  witnesses, 
had  the  barbarity,  when  confronted  with 
the  accused,  to  maintain  what  he  had 
advanced.  Vanini,  on  the  stool,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  answered  that  he,  with  the 
Church,  adored  a  God  in  three  persons. 
Taking  a  straw  from  the  ground, ''  This," 
said  he, ''  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  (here 
is  a  creator/'  He  then  delivered  a  Yery 
fine  discourse  on  veeetation  and  motion, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
without  whom  there  could  be  neither 
motion  nor  vegetation. 

The  president  Grammont,  who  was 
then  at  Toulouse,  repeats  this  discourse 
in  his  history  of  France,  now  so  little 
known ;  and  the  same  Grammont,  through 
some  unaccountable  prejudice,  asserts 
that  V^anini  said  all  this  "  through  vanity, 
or  through  fear,  rather  than  from  inward 
conviction." 

On  what  could  tliis  atrocious  rash  judg- 
ment of  the  president  be  founded  ?  It  is 
evident,  from  Vanini's  answer,  that  he 
could  not  but  be  acquitted  on  the  charge 
of  atheism.  But  what  followed  ?  This 
unfortunate  foreign  priest  also  dabbled  in 
medicine :  there  was  found  in  his  house 
a  large  live  toad,  which  he  kept  in  a  vessel 
of  water;  he  was  forthwith  accused  of 
being  a  sorcerer.  It  was  maintained  that 
this  toad  was  the  god  which  he  adored. 
An  impious  meaning  was  attributed  to 
several  passages  of  his  books,  a  thing 
which  is  very  common  and  very  easy,  by 
taking  objections  for  answers,  giving  some 
bad  sense  to  a  loose  phrase,  and  pervert- 
ing an  innocent  expression.  At  last,  the 
fection  which  oppressed  him  forced  from 
his  judges  the  sentence  which  condemned 
him  to  die. 


In  order  to  justify  this  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  charge  the  imfortunate  man 
with  the  most  enormous  of  crimes,  llie 
grey  friar — the  wry  grey  friar  Marsenne, 
was  so  besotted  as  to  publish  thett  *'  Va- 
nini set  out  from  Naples,  with  twelve  of 
his  apostles,  to  convert  the  whole  world 
to  atheism."  What  a  pitiful  tale !  How 
should  a  poor  priest  have  twelve  men  in 
his  pay?  How  should  he  persuade 
twelve  Neapolitans  to  travel  at  great  ex- 

Sence,  in  order  to  spread  this  revolting 
octrine  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  ?  Would 
a  king  himself  have  it  in  his  power  to  pay 
twelve  preachers  of  atheism  ?  No  one 
before  I'ather  Marsenne  had  advanced  so 
enormous  an  absurdity.  But  after  him  it 
was  repeated  ;  the  journals  and  historical 
dictionaries  caught  it,  and  the  world, 
which  loves  the  extraordinary,  has  be- 
lieved the  &ble  without  examination. 

Even  Bayle,  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Thoughts  {PeniUs  Diverses)^  speaks  of 
Vanini  as  of  an  atheist.  He  cites  his  ex- 
ample in  support  of  his  paradox,  that  ^'  a 
society  of  atheists  might  exist  /*  he  assures 
us,  that  Vanini  was  a  man  of  very  regular 
momis,  and  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
philosophical  opinions.  On  both  these 
points  ne  is  eauaily  mistaken.  Vanini 
informs  us,  in  his  Dialogues,  written  in 
imitation  of  Erasmus,  that  he  had  a  mis- 
tress named  Isabel.  He  was  as  free  in 
his  writings  as  in  his  conduct ;  but  he  was 
not  an  atheist. 

A  century  afler  his  death,  the  learned 
La  Croze,  and  he  who  took  the  name  of 
Philaletes,  endeavoured  to  justify  him. 
But  as  no  one  cares  anything  about  the 
memory  of  an  mifortunate  Neapolitan, 
scarcely  any  one  has  read  these  apologies. 
The  Jesuit  Hardouin,  more  learned  and 
no  less  rash  than  Garasse,  in  his  book  en- 
titled Athei  Detect  i,  charges  the  Des- 
cartes, the  Amaulds,  the  Pascals,  the 
Mallebranches,  with  atheism.  Happily, 
Vanini's  fate  was  not  theirs. 

SECTION    IV. 

A  word  on  the  question  in  morals,  agi- 
tated by  Bayle,  "  Whether  a  society  of 
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atheisU  can  subsist.''  Here  let  us  first 
obderre  the  enormous  self-eontnidictions 
of  men  in  disputation.  Hiose  ^vho  have 
been  most  violent  in  opposing  the  opinion 
of  Bayle — those  who  nave  denied  with 
the  greatest  virulence  the  possibility  of  a 
society  of  atheists,  are  the  very  men  who 
have  since  maintained  with  equal  ardour 
that  atheism  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese 
government. 

They  have  most  assuredly  been  mis- 
taken concerning  the  government  of  China : 
they  had  only  to  raid  the  edicts  of  the 
emperors  of  that  vast  country,  and  they 
would  have  seen  that  those  edicts  are  ser- 
mons, in  which  a  Supreme  Being — go- 
verning, avenging,  and  rewarding — ^is 
continually  spoken  of. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  no  less 
deceived  respecting  the  impossibility  of  a 
socie^  of  atheists ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
how  Bayle  could  forget  a  striking  instance 
which  might  have  rendered  his  cause  vic- 
torious. 

In  what  does  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  a  society  of  atheists  consist  ?  In  this : 
it  is  judged  that  men  without  some  re- 
straint ccmld  not  live  together ;  that  laws 
have  no  power  against  secret  crimes ;  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  avenging 
God— punishing,  in  this  world  or  in  the 
neit,  such  as  escape  human  justice. 

The  laws  of  Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come,  did 
not  threaten  with  chastisements  after 
death,  nor  even  teach  the  primitive  Jews 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  the  Jews, 
far  from  being  atheists,  &r  from  believing 
that  they  could  elude  the  divine  venge- 
Mice,  were  the  most  religious  of  men. 
They  believed  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  God,  but  that  he  was  always 
present  among  them ;  they  trembled  lest 
ube^  should  be  punished  in  themselves, 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  posterity 
to  the  fourth  generation.  This  was  a  very 
powerful  check. 

But  amon^  the  Gentiles,  various  sects 
had  no  restraint :  the  Sceptics  douhted  df 
trerything;  the  Academics  suspended 
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their  judgment  on  everything ;  the  E|)i> 
cureans  were  persuaded  that  the  Divinity 
could  not  meddle  in  human  affairs,  and 
in  their  hearts  admitted  no  Divinity. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  soul  is  not 
a  substance,  but  a  faculty  which  is  bom 
and  perishes  with  the  body ;  consequently, 
thev  had  no  restraint  but  that  of  morality 
and  honour.  The  Roman  senators  and 
knights  were  in  reality  atheists;  for  to 
men  who  neither  feared  nor  hoped  any 
thing  from  them,  the  gods  could  not  exist. 
The  Roman  senate,  then,  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  was  in  fiict  an  assem- 
bly of  atheists. 

That  great  orator,  in  his  oration  for 
Cluentius,  says  to  the  whole  assembled 
senate : — "  What  does  he  lose  by  death  ? 
We  reject  all  the  silly  fables  about  the 
infernal  regions.  What,  then,  can  death 
take  from  him  ?  Nothing,  but  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  sorrow." 

Does  not  Caesar,  vnshing  to  save  the 
life  of  his  friend  Catiline,  threatened  by 
the  same  Cicero,  object,  that  to  put  a 
criminal  to  death  is  not  to  punish  him — 
that  death  is  nothing— that  it  is  but  the 
termination  of  our  ills— a  moment  rather 
fortunate  than  calamitous?  Did  not 
Cicero  and  the  whole  senate  yield  to  this 
reasoning?  The  conquerors  and  legis- 
lators of  all  the  known  world,  then,  evi- 
dently formed  a  society  of  men  who  feared 
nothii^  from  the  gods,  but  were  real 
atheists. 

Bayle  next  examines  whether  idolatry 
is  more  dangerous  than  atheism — whether 
it  is  a  greater  crime  not  to  believe  in  the 
Divinity,  than  to  have  unworthy  notions 
of  it :  m  this  he  thinks  with  Plutarch— 
that  it  is  better  to  have  no  opinion  than  a 
bad  opinion;  but,  without  offence  to 
Plutarch,  it  was  infinitely  better  that  the 
Greeks  should  fear  Ceres,  Neptune,  and 
Jupiter,  than  that  they  should  fear  nothing 
at  all.  It  is  clear  that  tlie  sanctity  of 
oaths  is  necessary;  and  that  those  are 
more  to  be  trusted  who  think  a  fiilse  oath 
will  be  punished,  than  those  who  think 
th^y  may  take  a  false  oath  with  impunity. 
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It  eaimot  be  doubled  that,  in  an 
•ocietjy  it  is  better  to  have  erea  a  bad 
feligioD  than  no  religion  at  all. 

It  appears  then  toat  Bayle  shonld  ra- 
ther Iia?e  examined  whether  atheigm  or 
fcnaticiam  is  the  most  dangerous.  Fana- 
tieism  is  certainly  a  thousand  times  the 
most  to  be  dreaded  ;  far  atheism  inspires 
no  sanguinary  passion,  but  fanaticism  does ; 
atheism  does  not  oppose  crime,  but  fima- 
tidsm  prompts  to  its  commission.  Let 
us  suf^ose,  with  the  author  of  the  Com- 
mentanum  Rcrum  Oailicarum,  that  the 

ah-chancellor  De  Tiidpital  was  an 
eist :  he  made  none  but  wise  laws ;  he 
reooounended  only  moderation  and  con- 
cord. Tlie  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew 
were  committed  by  ianatics.  Hobbes 
passed  for  an  atheist ;  vet  he  led  a  life  of 
mnocence  and  ouiet,  wnile  the  fenatics  of 
his  time  delugea  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  Uood.  Spinosa  was  not 
only  an  atheist — he  taught  atheism ;  but 
assuredly  he  had  no  part  in  die  juridical 
assassination  of  Barnereldt;  nor  was  it 
he  who  tore  in  pieces  the  two  brothers  De 
Witt,  and  atetnem  off  the  gridiron. 

Atheists  are  for  the  most  part  men  of 
learning,  bold  but  bewildered,  who  reason 
iU,  and,  wiable  to  comprehend  the  crea- 
tion, die  origin  of  evil,  and  other  difficul- 
ties, have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
eternity  of  things  and  of  necessity. 

The  ambitious  and  the  Toluptuous  have 
but  litde  time  to  reason ;  they  have  other 
occupations  than  that  of  comparing  Lu- 
cretius with  Socrates.  Such  is  the  case 
with  us  and  our  time. 

It  was  otherwise  with  die  Roman 
senate,  which  was  composed  slmost  en- 
tirely of  theoretical  and  practical  atheists ; ' 
that  is,  believing  neidier  in  Providence 
nor  in  a  future  state ;  this  senate  was  an 
assembly  of  philosophers,  men  of  i^ea^ 
sure,  and  amoitious  men,  wbo  were  all 
very  dangerous,  and  who  ruined  the  com- 
monwealth. Under  the  emperors.  Epi- 
cureanism prevailed.  The  atheists  of  the 
senate  had  been  fectious  in  the  times  of 
Sylla  and  of  Ceesar ;  in  those  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  diey  were  adieistical  slaves. 


I  should  not  wish  to  come  in  the  wi^ 
of  an  atheistical  prince,  whose  interest  It 
should  be  to  have  me  pounded  in  a  mori^ 
tar :  I  am  ouite  sure  that  I  should  be  so 
pounded.  Were  I  a  sovereign,  I  would 
not  have  to  do  with  atheistical  courtief^ 
whose  interest  it  was  to  poison  me:  i 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  takingaa 
antidote  every  day.  It  is  then  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  princes  and  people,  that  ^ 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being— creating,  go- 
verning, rewarding,  and  punishing— be 
profoundly  engraven  on  their  minds. 

Tliere  are  nations  of  atheists,  sm  Bayle 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Comets,  ne  (^ 
fres,  the  Hottentots,  and  many  other  smaU 
populations,  have  no  god :  they  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  that  there  is  one ;  diey 
have  never  hesra  of  him  :  tell  them  that 
there  is  one,  and  they  will  easily  believe 
it ;  tell  them  that  all  is  done  by  die  na- 
ture of  things,  and  they  will  believe  you 
just  the  same.  To  pretend  that  they  are 
atheists,  would  be  like  saying  they  are 
Anti-Cartesians.  Tbey  are  neither  for 
Descartes  nor  minst  him ;  they  are  no 
more  than  chilnen :  a  child  is  neither 
atheist  nor  deist ;  he  is  nodunff . 

From  all  this,  what  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn?  That  atheism  is  a  most  perni- 
cious monster  in  those  who  govern ;  that 
it  is  the  same  in  the  men  of  dieir  d^xnet, 
since  it  may  extend  itself  from  die  cabinet 
to  those  in  office ;  that,  although  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  fonaticism,  it  is  almost 
always  fetal  to  virtue.  And  especially, 
let  it  be  added,  that  there  are  few»  athe- 
ists now  than  ever  since  philosopheis 
have  become  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
vegetative  being  without  a  germ,  no  germ 
widiout  a  design,  &c.,  and  that  the  oom 
in  our  fields  does  not  spring  firom  rotten- 


UnphOosophical  gecMnetridans  have  re- 
jected final'causes,  out  true  philosophen 
admit  them ;  and,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ol^ 
served,  a  catechist  announces  God  to  difl- 
dren,  and  Newton  demonstrates  them  to 
the  wise. 

If  there  be  atheists,  who  are  to  blame? 
who  but  the  mercenary  tyrants  of  our 
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aoii]9y'  who,  while  diaguiliiig  us  with  their 
kmkjfsry,  in^  some  weak  spirits  to  deny 
tfe  God  whom  such  monsters  dishononr  ? 
How  often  have  the  people's  bloodsuckers 
forced  OTerbardened  citizens  to  revolt 
^gainat  the  king  1 

Men  who  haye  ikttened  on  our  sub- 
ftance^  ciy  out  to  us : — Be  persuaded  that 
an  asa  spoke ;  beiiere  that  a  fish  swallowed 
%  m&D^  and  threw  him  up  three  days 
^ller,  safe  and  soundy  on  the  shore :  doubt 
HOC  that  the  God  of  die  uniyerse  ordered 
<)De  Jewish  prophet  to  eat  excrement; 
laod  another  to  ouy  two  prostitutes,  and 
bare  bastards  by  them:— such  are  the 
avorda  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  God  (^ 
parity  and  truth!     fielieye  a  hundred 
things  either  visibly  abominable  or  mathe- 
matically impossible :  otherwise  die  God 
of  Mercy  will  bum  you  in  hell-fire^  not 
only  fiir  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  but 
Cor  all  elemityi  whether  you  have  a  body 
or  have  not  a  body. 

These  brutal  absurdities  are  revolting 
to  rash  and  weak  minds,as  well  as  to  finn 
and  wise  ones.  Ihey  say— Our  teachers 
wytescnt  God  to  us  as  tlie  most  insensate 
aad  barbarous  of  all  beings ;  therefore^ 
diereisnoGod.  Butthey  ough|to8ayi 
Oar  teachers  represent  God  as  furious 
and  ridicul<Nis,  tnerefixe  God  is  the  re- 
verse of  iriiat  they  describe  him;  heisas 
wise  and  soodas  they  say  he  is  foolish 
and  wicked.  Thus  do  the  wise  decide. 
Boty  if  a  fimatic  hears  them,  he  denounces 
them  to  a  magistrate— a  sort  of  priest's 
officer,  which  officer  has  them  oumed 
alive,  thinking  that  he  is  therein  imitating 
and  avenging  the  Divine  Miyesty  which 
he  ioiults* 

ATHEIST. 

SEcnov  I. 

THsaa  woe  once  many  athdsts  amonff 
the  Christians;  they  are  now  much 
fewer.  It  at  first  appears  to  be  a  para- 
dai(,  but  examination  proves  it  to  lie  a 
lru&,  that  theology  often  threw  men*s 
minds  into  atheism,  until  philosoj^y  at 
lengdi  drew  them  out  of  it.  It  must  m- 
deu  have  been  pardonable  to  doubt  of  | 


( the  Divinity,  when  his  onlv  anngoncers 
disputed  on  his  nature.  Nearly  all  the 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church  made  God 
corporeal ;  and  others,  after  them,  giving 
him  no  extent,  lodged  him  in  a  part  of 
heaven.  According  to  some,  he  had  cre- 
ated the  world  in  Time ;  while,  aceordinff 
to  others,  he  had  created  Time  itself. 
Some  gave  him  a  son  like  to  himself; 
others  would  not  grant  that  the  son  was 
like  to  the  fiuher.  It  was  also  disputed 
in  what  way  a  third  person  proceeded 
firom  the  other  two. 

It  was  agitated  whether  the  son  had 
been,  while  on  earth,  composed  of  two 
persons.  So  that  the  Question  undesiga* 
edly  became,  whether  tnere  were  five  per* 
sons  in  the  Divinity — ^three  in  heaven, 
and  two  for  Jesus  Qirist  upon  earth ;  or 
four  persons,  reckoning  Chnst  upon  earth 
as  only  one ;  or  three  persons,  oonsider* 
ing  Christ  only  asGod.  There  weredis- 
pates  about  ms  mother,  his  descent  into 
hell  and  into  limbo;  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  of  the  God-man  was  eaten,  and 
the  blood  of  the  God-man  was  drunk ;  on 
grace;  on  the  saints,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters.  When  the  confidants  of  the 
Divinity  were  seen  so  much  at  variance 
among  themselves,  anathematising  one 
another  fipom  age  to  afje,  but  all  agreeinff 
in  an  immoderate  thirst  for  riches  and 
srandeur— while  on  the  other  hand  were 
beheld  the  prodieious  number  oi  crimes 
and  miseries  whidi  afflicted  the  earth,  and 
of  which  many  were  caused  W  the  very 
disputes  of  these  teachers  or  souls— it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  was  allowable 
for  rational  men  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  beiitt  so  strangely  announced,  and  for 
men  of  sense  to  imagine  that  a  Uod,  who 
could  of  his  own  free  will  make  so  many 
beings  miserable,  did  not  exist. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  natural  philo* 
sopher  of  the  fifteentti  centun^  reading 
these  words  in  St  Thomas's  Dream  :*- 
^  Virtus  coeli,  loco  sperniatis,8ttfBcit  cam 
dementis  et  putrefiumone  ad  generationem 
im^^TwJj"™  imperfectorum  :'^-— <'  The  vir- 
tue of  heaven  instead  of  seed,  is  sufficient, 
with  the  elements  and  putrefii'iion,  for 
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thegeneration  of  imperfect  animals.'^  Our 
philosopher  would  reason  thus  :^if  cor- 
ruption suffices  with  the  elements  to  pro- 
duce unformed  animals,  it  would  appear 
that  a  little  more  corruption,  with  a  uttle 
more  heat,  would  also  produce  animals 
more  complete.  The  Tirtue  of  hiMven  is 
here  no  ouier  than  the  virtue  of  nature. 
I  shall  then  think  with  Epicurus  and  St. 
Thomas,  that  men  may  have  sprung  from 
the  slime  of  the  earth  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun ;— a  noble  origin,  too,  for  beings  so 
wretched  and  so  wicked.  Why  should 
I  admit  a  creating  God,  presented  to  me 
under  so  many  contradictory  and  revolts 
ing  aspects  ?  But  at  length  physics  arose, 
and  with  them  philosophy.  Then  it  was 
clearly  discovered  that  the  mud  of  the 
Nile  produced  not  a  single  insect,  nor  a 
single  ear  of  com,  and  men  were  found  to 
acknowledge  throughout,  germs,  relations, 
means,  and  an  astonishing  correspondence 
among  all  beings.  The  particles  of  light 
have  been  followed,  which,  eo  from  the 
sun  to  enlighten  the  globe  and  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  at  the  distance  of  three  hun<ued 
millions  of  leagues ;  then,  coming  to  the 
earth,  form  two  opposite  angles  in  the  eye 
of  the  minutest  insect,  and  paint  all  nature 
on  its  retina.  A  philosopher  was  given 
to  the  world,  who  discovered  the  simple 
and  sublime  laws  by  which  the  celestial 
fflobes  move  in  the  immensity  of  space. 
Thus  the  work  of  the  universe,  now  that 
it  is  better  known,  bespeaks  a  workman ; 
and  so  many  never-varying  laws,  announce 
a  lawgiver.  Sound  philosophy,  therefore, 
has  destroyed  atheism,  to  which  obscure 
theology  furnished  weapons  of  defence. 

But  one  resource  was  left  for  the  small 
number  of  difficult  minds,  which,  being 
more  forcibly  struck  by  the  pretended  in- 
justices of  a  Supreme  Being  than  by  his 
wisdom,  were  obstinate  in  denying  this 
first  mover.  Nature  has  existed  from  all 
etemi^ ;  everything  in  nature  is  in  mo- 
tion, therefore  every  thing  in  it  continu- 
ally changes.  And  if  everything  is  for 
ever  changing,  all  possiUe  combinations 
must  take  place ;  therefore  the  present 
combinations  of  all  Uiings  may  have  been  , 


the  effect  of  this  eternal  motion  aiid 
change  alone.  Take  six  dice,  and  it  is 
4.6,655  to  one  that  you  do  not  throw  six 
times  six;  but  still  there  is  that  one 
chance  in  46,656.  So,  in  the  infiAity  of 
ages,  any  one  of  the  infinite  number  of 
combinations,  as  that  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  universe,  is  not  uor 
possible. 

Minds,  otherwise  rational,  have  been 
misled  by  these  arguments;  but  they 
have  not  considered  that  there  'nt  infinity 
against  them,  and  that  there  certainly  is 
not  infinity  against  the  existence  of  GkxL 
They  should  moreover  consider,  that  it 
everything  were  changing,  the  smallest 
things  could  not  remain  unchanged,  as 
they  have  so  long  done.  They  have  at 
least  no  reason  to  advance,  why  new  8pe> 
cies  are  not  formed  every  day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  pow- 
erful  hand,  superior  to  these  contmual 
changes,  keeps  all  species  within  tha 
bounds  it  has  prescnoed  them.  Thus 
the  philosopher,  who  acknowledges  a 
God,  has  a  number  of  probabilities  on 
his  side,  while  the  atheist  has  only  doubts. 

It  is  evident  that  in  morals  it  is  much 
better  to  acknowledge  a  God  than  not  to 
admit  one.  It  is  certainly  the  interest  of 
all  men  that  there  should  be  a  Divinity 
to  punish  what  human  justice  cannot  re- 
press; but  it  is  also  clear  that  it  were 
better  to  acknowledge  no  God  than  to 
worship  a  barbarous  one,  and  offer  him 
human  victims,  as  so  many  nations  have 
done. 

We  have  one  striking  example,  which 

J  laces  this  truth  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
ews,  under  Moses,  had  no  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  nor  of  a  future 
state.  Their  lawgiver  announced  to  them, 
from  God,  only  rewards  and  punishments 
purely  temporal ;  they  therefore  had  only 
this  life  to  provide  for.  Moses  coi^ 
mands  the  Levites  to  kill  twenty-three 
thousand  of  their  brethren,  for  having 
had  a  golden  or  gilded  calf.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  twenty- four  thousand  of 
them  are  massacred  ror  having  had  com- 
merce with  the  young  women  of  Ihe 
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and  twelve  thouaand  are  struck 


dead,  because  some  few  of  them  bad  ^ 
wished  to  support  the  ark,  which  was  > 
near  &lling.  it  may,  with  perfect  rever-  \ 
eoce  for  the  decrees  of  ProTidence,  be  \ 
affirmed,  humanlv  speaking,  that  it  would  I 
have  beeu  much  better  for  these  fifty-nine  ? 
thousand  men,  who  believed  in  no  future  \ 
state,  to  have  been  absolute  atheists  and  ^ 
have  lived,  than  to  have  been  massacred 
in  the  name  of  the  God  wh<Hn  they  ac- 
knowledged. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  atheism  is  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  learned  of 
China ;  but  many  of  those  learned  men 
are  atheists,  for  they  are  indifferent  phi- 
losofrfiers.    Now  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  better  to  Uve  with  them  at  Pekin,  en- 
joying the  mildness  of  their  manners  and 
their  laws,  than  to  be  at  Goa,  liable  to 
groan  in  irons,  in  the  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, imtU  brought  out  in  a  brim- 
stone-coloured garment,  variegated  with 
devils,  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

Tbiy  who  have  maintained  that  a  so- 
ciety of  atheists  may  exist,  have  then 
been  Tight;  for  it  is  laws  that  form  so- 
ciety ;  and  these  atheists,  being  moreover 
philosophers,  may  lead  a  very  wise  and 
very  happy  life  under  the  shade  of  those 
laws.  Iney  will  certainly  live  in  society 
more  easily  than  superstitious  fimatics. 
People  one  town  with  Epicureans  such 
as  Simonides,  Protagoras,  Des  Barreauz, 
Spinosa;  and  another  with  Jansenists 
and  Molinists ; — in  which  do  you  think 
there  will  be  the  most  <}uarrels  and  tu- 
mults? Atheism,  considering  it  only 
with  relation  to  this  life,  would  be  veiy 
dangerous  amone  a  ferocious  people ;  and 
&Lse  ideas  of  the  Divinity  would  be  no 
less  pernicious.  JVlost  of  the  great  men 
of  this  world  live  as  if  they  were  atheists. 
Every  man  who  has  lived  with  his  eyes 
open,  knows  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
Uod,  his  presence,  and  his  justice,  have 
not  die  slightest  influence  over  the  wars, 
the  treaties,  the  objects  of  ambition,  in- 
terest or  pleasure,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
they  are  wholly  occupied.  Yet  we  do 
not  see  that  they  grossly  violate  the  rules  f 


<  estabUshed  in  society.  It  is  much  moo 
agreeable  to  pass  our  lives  among  theq^ 
thiui  among  the  superstitious  and  fimati^ 
cal.  I  do,  it  is  true,  expect  more  justicis 
from  one  who  believes  in  a  God  thap 
from  one  who  has  no  such  belief;  bq| 
fi:om  the  superstitious  I  look  only  fot 
bitterness  and  persecution.  Atheism  m^ 
fimaticism  are  two  monsters,  which  maj 
tear  sode^  in  pieces:  but  the  atheiid 
preserves  his  reason,  which  checks  h^ 
propensity  to  mischief,  while  the  £uiatm 
IS  under  the  influence  of  a  nuM^tw^ 
which  is  constantly  urging  him  on. 

SECTION  II. 

In  England,  as  everywhere  else,  the^ 
have  been,  and  there  still  are,  many  atho» 
ists  by  principle ;  for  there  are  none  bUI 
young  mexperienced  preachers,  very  il^ 
informed  or  what  passes  in  the  world, 
who  affirm  that  there  cannot  be  atheists. 
I  have  known  some  in  France,  who  weiQp 
very  good  natural  philosophers;  and 
have,  I  own,  been  very  much  surprised 
that  men,  who  could  so  ably  develops 
the  secret  springs  of  nature,  should  obst> 
nately  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  hand 
which  so  evidenUy  puts  those  springs  in 
action. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  piis^ 
( iples  wnich  lead  them  to  materialism  i% 
that  th^  believe  in  the  plenitude  and  in^ 
finity  of  the  universe  and  the  eternity  of 
matter.  It  must  be  this  which  misleads 
them;  for  almost  all  the  Newtonians 
whom  I  have  met  with,  admit  the  void 
and  the  termination  of  matter,  and  con- 
sequently admit  a  God. 

Inde^,  if  matter  be  infinite,  as  ao 
many  philosophers,  even  including  Des- 
cartes, pretend,  it  has  of  itself  one  of  tba 
attributes  of  die  Supreme  Being :  if  a 
void  be  impossible,  matter  exists  of  ne» 
cessity,  it  has  existed  fiom  all  eternitjfw 
With  these  principles,  therefore,  we  may 
dispense  with  God,  creating,  modifyingi 
and  preserving  matter. 

1  am  aware  that  Descartes,  and  most 
of  the  schools  which  have  believed  in  the 
plenum,  and  the  infiraty  of  matter,  have 
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DerertlMlMS  tdmitted  a  God;  but  this  is 
4Sd1j  because  men  scarce! j  ever  leseon  or 
act  upon  their  principles. 

Had  men  reasoned  oonscqaently, 
Epicurus  and  his  apostle  Lucretius  must 
have  been  the  most  religions  assertors  of 
Ihe  ProTidenoe  which  they  combated; 
Ibr  when  they  admitted  the  void  and  the 
termination  of  matter,  a  truth  of  which 
tfbey  had  only  an  imperfect  glimpse,  it 
necessarily  followed  mat  matter  was  the 
being  of  necessitgr,  existing  by  itself, 
since  it  was  not  indefinite:  they  had, 
(herefare;  in  their  own  philosophy,  and 
bk  their  own  despite,  a  demonstration 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Beiiw,  necessary, 
fafisite,  the  fitbncator  of  the  uniTerse. 
Newton's  philosophy,  which  admits  and 
noY«s  the  void  and  finite  matter,  also 
aemonstratiTely  proves  the  erislenoe  of 
a  God. 

Thus  I  regard  true  philoeophen  as  the 
qMWtles  of  Sie  Diyim^.  Each  class  of 
men  requires  its  particuhv  ones :  a  pa- 
lish calechist  telk  childrea  that  there  is 
a  God,  but  Newton  proves  it  to  the  wise. 

In  London,  under  Charies  II.  after 
Cromwell's  wars,  as  at  Ptois  under  Heniy 
IV.  after  the  war  of  the  Guises,  people 
took  great  pride  in  being  atheists :  hav- 
ing passed  mm  the  excess  of  crueltv  to 
tlwt  of  pleasure,  and  coiTupted  their 
minds  successively  by  war  and  by  volup- 
tuousness, thev  reasoned  very  indiffer- 
ently :  since  then,  the  more  nature  Ims 
been  studied  the  better  its  author  has 
been  known. 

One  tiling  I  will  venture  to  believe, 
which  is,  that  of  all  religions,  theism  is 
Ihe  most  widely  spread  in  the  world  i  it 
is  the  prevailing  religion  of  China ;  it  is 
fliat  or  the  wise  among  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  among  Christian  philosophers,  eight 
out  of  ten  are  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
bas  penetrated  even  into  the  schools  of 
theology,  into  the  cloisters,  into  the  con- 
Cbve  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  sect  without  asso- 
oation,  without  worship,  without  cere- 
monies, without  disputes,  and  without 
seal,  spread  through  the  world  without 
hiring  been  preached.    Theism,  like  Ju* 


daiam,  is  to  be  found  amidst  all 
but  it  is  singular  that  the  latter,  which  la 
the  extreme  of  superstition,  abhorred  by 
the  people,  and  contemned  by  the  wiae^ 
is  everywhere  tolerated  iat  nuaoej  ;  wfaiin 
the  former,  which  is  the  opposite  of  su^ 
perstition,  unknown  to  the  people,  asid 
embraced  by  philosophers  alone,  ia  pdb» 
tidy  exercised  novdiere  but  in  China. 

Then  is  no  country  in  £uNpe  vHmt 
there  are  more  theists  than  in  England. 
Some  persons  ask  whether  they  hav^e  a 
rehgion  or  not. 

Tnere  are  two  sorts  of  tiieiats.  The 
one  sort  think  that  God  made  the  world 
widiout  givina  man  rules  for  good  and 
evil.  It  is  dear  that  these  should  have 
no  other  name  than  that  ofphilosopheia. 

The  others  believe  that  God  gave  to 
man  a  natural  law :  these,  it  is  oertaii^ 
have  a  reliffion,  though  they  have  no  o^ 
temal  worship.  They  are,  with  referenea 
to  the  Christian  religion,  peacefiil  ene* 
mies,  which  she  carries  in  her  boaam{ 
they  renounce  without  any  design  of  de» 
stroving  her.  All  other  sects  desiie  to 
predominate,  like  political  bodies,  whidk 
sedL  to  feed  on  the  substance  of  othen^ 
and  rise  upon  their  ruin;  theism  has  al» 
ways  lain  ouiet.  Theistshave  never  been 
foimd  caballing  in  anv  state. 

There  was  in  London  a  sode^  of  tiie- 
ists,  who  for  some  time  continued  to  meet 
together.  They  had  a  small  book  of  their 
laws,  in  which  religion,  on  which  ao 
many  ponderous  volumes  have  been 
written,  occupied  only  two  pases.  Tbeit 
prindpal  axiom  was  this — **  Morality  is 
the  same  among  all  men,  therefore  it 
comes  from  God;  worship  is  various^ 
therefore  it  is  the  work  of  man.*' 

The  second  axiom  was,  **  That  men 
being  all  brethren,  and  acknowledging 
the  same  God,  it  is  execrable  that  breth* 
ren  should  persecute  brethren,  because 
they  testify  tiieir  love  for  tiie  conunoo 
fiuher  in  a  different  manner.  Indeed,'' 
said  tiiey,  ^^what  upright  man  would 
kill  his  dder  or  his  vounger  brother,  be» 
cause  one  c^  them  had  saluted  their  fe» 
ther  after  the  Chinese^and  the  other aftet 
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tlie  0Qtch  fiiahiony  especially  while  it 
Hat  undecided  in  what  way  the  firtlier 
wished  their  rererence  to  be  made  to 
him  ?  Surdy^  he  who  should  act  thus, 
would  be  a  bad  hiother  rather  than  a  good 

I  am  wdl  aware  that  these  maxims 
lead  directly  to  ^  the  abominable  and  ex- 


Locke  was  a  declared  thebt.    I  was 
astonished  to  find  in  that  great  philoso- 

Eher*s  chapter  on  innate  ideas,  tuat  men 
Kwe  all  different  ideas  of  justice.  Were 
such  the  case,  morality  would  no  longer 
be  the  same ;  the  yoice  of  God  would 
not  be  heaid  by  man ;  natural  religion 
would  be  at  an  end.    I  am  willing  to 


ecraUe  dogma  of  toleration ;"  but  I  do  1  believe  with  him,  that  there  are  nations 
no  more  than  simply  relate  the  Act.  I  i  in  which  men  eat  their  fikthers,  and  where 
am  Tciy  carefol  not  to  become  a  oontro-  \  to  lie  with  a  neighbour's  wife  is  to  do 
Tcrsialiat*  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  |  him  a  friendly  office :  but  if  tlus  be  true, 
that  if  the  difiisrait  sects  into  which  >  it  does  not  prove  that  the  law,  ^'  Do  not 
Oirifriaiw  have  been  divided  had  pos-  \  unto  others  that  which  you  would  not 
sened  this  moderation,  Christiani^  would  i  have  others  do  unto  you,''  is  not  general, 
have  been  disturbed  by  fewer  disorders,  I  For  if  a  fether  be  eaten,  it  is  when  be 
shaken  by  fewer  revolutions,  and  stained  |  has  grown  old,  is  too  feeble  to  crawl 
with  less  olood.  i  along,  and  would  otherwise  be  eaten  by 

Let  us  pitv  the  theists  for  combating  s  the  enemy ;  and,  I  ask,  what  fether 
our  holy  revelation.  But  whence  comes  >  would  not  furnish  a  good  meal  to  his  son 
it  that  so  many  CSalvinists,  Lutherans,  ?  rather  than  to  the  enemies  of  his  nation  ? 
Anabaptists,  Nestorians,  Arians,  JMurti-  <  Besides,  he  who  eats  his  fether,  hopes 
SMis  of  Rome,  and  enemies  of  Kome,  s  that  he  in  turn  shall  be  eaten  by  nis 
have  been  so  sanguinary,  so  barbarous,  i  children. 

nd  so  miserable,  now  persecuting,  now  i  If  a  service  be  rendered  to  a  ndgh- 
persecuted  ?  It  is  because  they  have  \  hour  by  lying  with  his  wife,  it  is  when  he 
oeen  die  multitude.  Whence  is  it  that  \  cannot  himself  have  a  child,  and  is  de- 
theists,  though  in  error,  have  never  done  I  sirous  of  having  one :  otherwise  he  would 
harm  to  mankind  ?    Because  they  have  \  be  veiy  angry.    In  both  these  cases,  alid 


been  phiioeophers.  The  Christian  rdi- 
gion  nas  cost  the  human  species  seven- 
teen millions  of  men,  reckoning  oalj  one 
Bullion  per  century,  who  have  perished, 
by  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  exe- 


in  all  others,  the  natural  law,  **  Do  not 
to  another  that  which  you  would  not  have 
another  do  to  you,''  remains  unbroken. 
All  the  odier  rules,  so  different  and  ao 

^  _  *  .  varied,  may  be  refared  to  this.    When, 

entioner,  or  by  those  of  executioners  paid  i  therefore,  the  wise  metaphysician  Locke, 


and  led  to  battle,— all  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
I  have  heard  men  express  astonish- 


says  that  men  have  no  mnate  ideas,  that 
they  have  different  ideas  of  justice  and 
injustice,  he,  assuredly,  does  not  mean  to 


ihent,  that  a  religion  so  moderate,  and  so  I  assert  that  God  has  not  dven  to  all  men 
apparently  comformable  to  reason,  as  \  that  instinctive  self-love  oy  which  they 
theism,  has  not  been  spread  among  die  <  are  of  necessity  guided. 

Amonff  the  great  and  litUe  vulgar  may  \  ATOMS, 

be  found  pious  herb-women,  Molinist  i  Epicurus,  equally  great  as  a  genius, 
dttdiesses,  scrupulous  sempstresses  who  I  (md  respectable  in  his  morals ;  and  after 
would  go  to  the  stake  for  anabaptism,—  |  him  Lucretius,  who  forced  the  Latih 
devout  hackney-coadimen,  most  detei^  \  language  to  express  philosophical  ideas, 
mined  in  the  cause  of  Luther  or  of  Arius,  \  — and,  to  the  great  admiration  of  Roine^ 
but  no  theists :  for  theism  cannot  so  \  to  express  them  in  verse ;—  Epicnruaand 
nmch  be  called  a  religion  as  a  system  of  ^  Lucretius,  I  say,  admitted  atoms  wan 
JphikMophy;  and  the  vulgar,  whether  { the  void :  Gassendi  supported  this  doo- 
gnat  or  little,  are  not  philosophers.  ^  trine,  and  Newton  demonstrated  iU    Ift 
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vfun  did  a  remnant  of  Cartesianisin  still 
(^fohat'  for  the  ptenum ;  in  vain  did 
LeibnitZywho  had  at  first  adopted  the 
Aitional  system  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius, 
Gassendiy  and  Newton,  change  his  opinion 
respecting  the  void,  after  ne  had  em- 
broiled himself  with  his  master  Newton : 
the  plenum  is  now  regarded  as  a  chimera. 

In  this,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  ap- 
pear to  have  been  true  philosophers,  and 
meir  intermedials,  which  have  been  so 
much  ridiculed,  were  no  other  than  the 
unresisting  space  in  which  Newton  has 
demonstratea  that  the  planets  move  round 
their  orbits  in  times  proportioned  to  their 
greas.  Thus  it  was  not  Epicurus's  inter- 
medials, but  his  opponents,  that  were  ri- 
diculous. But  when  Epicurus  after- 
wards tells  us  that  his  atoms  declined 
in  the  void  by  chance ;  that  this  declina^ 
tion  formed  men  and  animals  by  chance ; 
(hat  the  eyes  were  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  the  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  legs  by  chance ;  that  ears  were  not 
given  to  hear,  but  that  the  declination  of 
atoms  having  fortuitously  composed  ears, 
men  fortuitously  made  use  of  them  to  ear 
with, — this  madness,  called  physics,  has 
been  verv  justly  turned  into  ridicule. 

Sound  philosophy,  then,  has  long  dis- 
tinguished what  IS  ^ood  in  Epicurus  and 
Lucrelius,  from  their  chimeras,  founded 
OD  imagination  and  ignorance.  The  most 
submissive  minds  have  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  in  time,  and  the  most 
daring  have  admitted  that  of  creation  be- 
t<frt  eUI  time.  Some  have  received  with 
faith  a  universe  produced  from  nothing; 
others,  unable  to  comprehend  this  doc- 
trine in  physics,  have  believed  that  all 
beinss  were  emanations  from  the  Great — 
the  Supreme  and  Universal  Being:  but 
all  have  rejected  the  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  atoms ;  all  have  acknowledged 
that  chance  is  a  word  without  meaning. 
What  we  call  chance,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  unknown  cause  of  a  known  ef- 
fect. Whence  comes  it  then,  that  philo- 
sophers are  still  accused  of  thinking  that 
the  stupendous  and  indescribable  ar- 
rangement oi'  the  universe  is  a  production 
of  Uie  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms — 


an  effect  of  chance?  Neither  Spinoai 
nor  any  one  ebe  has  advanced  this  ab» 
surdity. 

Yet  the  son  of  the  great  Racine  says, 
in  his  poem  on  Religion,-— 


O  toi  •  q«l  foUcoMot  fah  too  Di«a  da  hMwd* 
VieM  oie  deTClopper  ee  aid  qa'avec  tant  d'ait* 
Aa  iM^me  ordre  toajoari  architerte  Adellt* 
A I  aid*  da  tou  bee  mMoDoe  I'hiroodelle  i 
Caameot,  pour  clever  ea  hardi  bitiment* 
AH-«llc  ea  le  broyimt  arroodl  ton  ctaneBt' 

Oh  ye*  vho  rabe  Cratioo  oat  of  chaoee^ 
Ab  er«t  Lacietiot  flrooi  th*  atoaiic  daoc<i 
Come  view  with  me  the  iwallow't  carioa*  oeA 
Where  beaaty,  ait,  aad  order,  thloe  eoafeacd. 
How  ooald  rude  chance,  for  ever  darit  and  blia^* 
Preii  de  within  the  little  builder  s  niad  f 
Could  ihe,  with  ■eeidcott  Daaanbered  erowaadi« 
Its  mam  conceotrate*  and  iti  stmctare  roond; 


These  lines  are  assuredly  thrown  away. 
No  one  makes  chance  his  God ;  no  one 
has  said  that  while  a  swallow  **  tempera 
his  clay,  it  takes  the  form  of  his  abode  by 
chance  i"  on  the  contrary  it  is  said,  that 
<<  he  makes  his  nest  by  the  laws  of  neces- 
sity,*' which  is  the  opposite  of  chance. 

The  only  question  now  agitated  is,  whe- 
ther the  author  of  nature  Ims  formed  pri- 
mordial parts  unsusceptible  of  division,  or 
if  all  is  continually  dividing  and  change 
ing  into  odier  elements.  The  first  system 
seems  to  account  for  everything,  and  the 
second,  hitherto  at  least,  for  nothing. 

If  the  first  elements  of  things  were  not 
indestructible,  one  element  might  at  lasl 
swallow  up  all  the  rest,  and  change  them 
into  its  own  substance.  Hence  perhaps 
it  was,  that  Empedocles  imagined  that 
everything  came  fit>m  fire,  and  would  be 
destroyed  by  fire. 

This  question  of  atoms  involves  another ; 
that  of  the  divisibility  of  matter  ad  infini- 
tum. The  word  atom  signifies  wUJunU 
parti — not  to  be  divided,  i  ou  divide  it 
in  thought ;  for,  if  you  were  to  divide  it 
in  reality,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  atom. 

You  may  divide  a  g^n  of  gold  into 
eighteen  miUions  of  visible  parts ;  a  grain 
of  copper,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniac, has  exhibited  upwards  of  twenty 
two  thousand  parts :  but  when  you  have 
arrived  at  the  last  element,  the  atom  es- 
capes the  microscope,  and  you  can  divide 
no  further  except  in  imagination. 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  atoms  is  likt 
some  propositions  in  geometry.  You  ma} 
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{MIS  m  infinity  of  curves  between  a  eiicb 
and  its  tangent,  supposing  the  circle  and 
tlie  tangent  to  be  Imes  without  breadth ; 
but  there  are  no  such  lines  in  nature. 

Yon  likewise  establish  that  asymptotes 
<dU  approach  one  another  without  ever 
meeting ;  but  it  is  under  the  supposition 
that  they  are  lines  having  length  without 
breadth — things  whidi  have  only  a  speeu* 


So,  also,  we  represent  unity  by  a  line, 
and  divide  this  line  and  this  unity  into  as 
many  fractions  ai  you  please ;  but  this 
infinity  of  fractions  vrill  never  be  any  other 
than  our  unity  and  our  Une. 

It  is  not  strictly  demonstrated  that 
atoms  are  indivisible ;  but  it  appears  that 
tf&ey  are  not  divided  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

AVARICE. 

Atabities,  amor  kabendi'^tmn  ci 
hsmng,  avidi^,  covetousness. 

Properly  speaking,  avarice  is  the  desire 
of  aocumuktmg,  whether  in  grain,  move- 
ables, money,  or  curiosities.  There  were 
fltfnidoos  men  long  befi)re  coin  was  in- 
vented. 

%  We  do  not  call  a  man  avaricious, 
who  has  iour-and-twenty  coach-horses, 
yet  will  not  lend  one  to  his  friend ;  or 
who,  having  two  thousand  bottles  of  Bur- 
gundy in  his  cellar,  will  not  send  you  half 
a  dozen,  when  he  knows  you  to  be  in 
want  of  them.  If  he  show  you  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns' worth  of  diamonds,  you 
do  not  think  of  asking  him  to  present  you 
with  one  worth  twenty  livres ;  you  con- 
consider  him  as  a  man  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, but  not  at  all  avaricious. 

He  who  in  finance,  in  army  contracts, 
and  great  undertakings,  gained  two  mil- 
lions each  year,  and  who,  when  possessed 
of  ibrty-thiee  millions,  besides  his  houses 
at  Puis  and  his  moveables,  expended  fifty 
thousand  crowns  per  annum  ior  his  table, 
tad  sometimes  lent  money  to  noblemen  at 
five  percent,  interest,  did  not  pass,  in  the 
ttiiMU  of  the  people,  for  an  avaricious 
•man.  He  haa,  iwwever,  all  his  hfe 
burned  with  the  thirst  of  gain;  the  demon 
cf  covetousness  was  perpetually  torment- 
23 


ing  him ;  he  continued  to  accumulate  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  This  pa^on, 
which  vras  constantly  gratified,  has  nevinr 
been  called  avarice.  He  did  not  expend 
a  tenth  part  of  his  income ;  yet  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  generous  man,  too 
ibnd  of  splendour. 

A  fiuher  of  a  fiunily  who,  vrith  an  in- 
come of  twenty  thousand  livres,  expends 
only  five  or  six,  and  accumulates  his  sav- 
ings to  portion  his  children,  has  the  repu- 
tation among  his  neighbours  of  being  ava- 
ricious, mean,  stingy,  a  niggard,  a  miser, 
a  grip-fiurthing ;  end  eveiy  abusive  epi- 
thet tnat  can  be  thought  of  is  besrtowed 
upon  him. 

Kevertheless,  this  good  etdxen  is  much 
more  to  be  honoured  than  the  Croesus  I 
have  just  mentioned :  he  expends  three 
times  as  much  in  proportion.  But  the 
cause  of  the  great  diiersnce  between  iheii 
reputations  is  this  :— 

Men  hate  the  individual  whom  they 
call  avaricious,  only  because  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  gained  by  him.  The  i^ysi- 
oian,  the  apothecary,  the  vrine-merchant, 
the  draper,  the  grocer,  the  saddler,  and  a 
few  girls,  gain  a  good  deal  by  our  Croesus, 
who  is  truly  avaricious.  But  with  our 
close  and  economical  dtixen,  there  is  no- 
thing to  oe  done ;  therefore  he  is  loaded 
with  maledictions. 

As  for  those  among  the  avaricious  who 
deprive  themselves  w  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  leave  them  to  Plautus  and  Mo- 
li^. 

AUGURY. 

Must  not  a  man  be  very  thoroughly 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  e^mology  to 
say,  vrith  Penon  and  others,  that  thello- 
man  word  augurium  came  from  the  Celtic 
words  au  nndgur?  According  to  thcae 
learned  men,  au  must,  among  the  Basjques 
and  Bas- Bretons,  have  signified  the  Iher  ; 
because  asu^  which  (say  they)  signified 
left^  doubtless  stood  for  the  liver,  which 
is  on  the  tight  side :  and  jrur  meant  ffMa, 
or  yeiloWf  or  mf,  in  that  Celtic  tonjrae  of 
which  we  have  not  one  memorial.  Thily, 
this  is  powerfiil  reasoning. 


"^TO  AUCUBY. 

Absurd  cariosity  (for  we  must  call '  Judah  acknowledges,  in  the  name  of 
things  by  their  right  names)  has  been  his  brethren,  that  Joseph  is  a  great  d^ 
carried  so  iar  as  to  seek  Hebrew  and ;  viner,  and  that  God  has  inspired  him  : — 
Chaldee  derivations  for  certain  Teutonic  ..  '*  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy 
and  Celtic  words.  This,  Bochart  never  '  servants.'*  At  that  time  they  took  Joseph 
&ils  to  do.  It  is  astonishinfif  with  wliat  •,  for  an  Egyptian  lord.  It  is  evident  from 
confidence  these  men  ofgenius  have  proved  \  the  text,  that  they  believe  the  God  of  the 
that  expressions  used  on  the  banks  of  the  \  Egyptians  and  of  the  Jews  had  discovered 
Tyber  were  borrowed  from  the  patois  of;  to  this  minister  the  theft  of  his  cup. 
the  savages  of  Biscay.  Nay,  they  even  I  Here  then  we  have  auguries  or  divina- 
assert  that  this  patois  was  one  of  the  first  I  tion  clearly  established  in  the  book  of 
idioms  of  the  primitive  language  — the  e  Genesis ;  so  clearl;^,  that  it  is  afterwards 
parent  of  all  otner  langufi^es  throughout  I  forbidden  in  Leviticus : — '*  Ye  shall  not 
the  world.  They  have  only  to  prc^eed,  i  eat  anything  with  the  blood :  neither  shall 
and  sav  that  all  the  various  notes  of  birds  \  ye  use  enchantment  nor  observe  times, 
come  from  the  cry  of  the  two  first  parrots,  i  Ve  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
from  which  every  other  species  of  birds  I  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comexs 
has  been  produced.  i  of  thy  beard.'' 

The  religious  folly  of  auguries  was  ori-(  As  for  the  superstition  of  seeing  the 
ginally  founded  on  very  sound  and  natural  ^  future  in  a  cup,  it  still  exists,  and  is  called 
observations.  The  birds  of  passage  have  \  seeing  in  a  glass.  The  individual  must 
always  mfuked  the  progress  of  the  seasons ;  ^  never  have  known  pollution;  he  must 
we  see  them  come  in  flocks  in  the  spring,  l  turn  towards  the  east,  and  pronounce  th^ 
and  return  in  the  autumn.  The  cuckoo  \  words, "  Abraxa  per  dominum  nostrum  ;*' 
is  heard  only  in  fine  weather,  which  his  I  after  which  he  will  see  in  a  glass  of  water 
note  seems    to    invite.    The  swallows,  \  whatever  he  pleases.     Children  were  usu- 


skimming  along  the  ground,  announce 
rain.  £^h  climate  has  its  bird,  which  is 
in  effect  its  augury. 

Among  the  observing  part  of  mankind 


ally  chosen  for  this  operation.  Tlieymust 

retain  their  hair :  a  shaven  head,  or  on^ 

wearing  a  wig,  can  see  nothing  in  the  glass. 

This  pastime  was  much  in  vogue  in  France 


there  were,  no  doubt,  knaves  who  per- 1  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
kuaded  fools  that  there  was  something  di-  >  leans,  and  still  more  so  in  the  times  ppd- 


viue  in  these  animals,  and  that  their  flight 
presaged  our  destinies,  which  were  written 
on  ihe  wings  of  a  sparrow  just  as  clearly 


ceding. 

As  for  auguries,  they  perished  with  the 
Roman  empire.     Only  the  bishops  have 


us  in  the  stars.  ?  retained    the  augurial  stafi*,   called  the 

llie  commentators  on  the  allegorical  i  crosier,  which  was  the  distinctive  mark  of 
and  interesting  story  of  'Joseph  sold  by  s  the  dignity  of  augur ;  so  that  the  symbol 
his  brethren,  and  made  Pharaoh's  prime  ^  of  falsehood  has  become  the  symbol  <^ 
minister  for  having  explained  his  dreams,  i  truth. 

infer  that  Joseph  was  stdlled  in  the  science  i  Tbcre  were  innumerable  kinds  of  divi- 
of  auguries,  irem  the  circumstance  that  >  nations,  of  which  several  have  reached 
Joseph's  steward  is  commanded  to  say  to  \  our  latter  ages.  This  curiosity  to  read 
his  brethren,  "  Is  not  this  it,''  (the  silver  >  the  future,  is  a  malady  which  only  philo- 
cup,)  "  in  which  my  lord  drinketh  7  and  \  sophy  can  cure ;  for  the  weak  minds  Uiai 
whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?"  Joseph,  <  still  practise  these  pretended  arts  of  divi- 
having  caused  his  brethren  to  be  broueht  \  nation — even  the  tools  who  give  then>- 
back  before  him,  says  to  them,  "  What  ^  selves  to  the  devil— all  make  religion  sul>- 
deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  Wot  ye  <  servient  to  these  pro&natioos,  by  which  it 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  \  is  outraged, 
divine  ?*'  <     It  is  an  observation  worthy  of  the  wise. 


AUOU9TI1IE. 


in 


that  CicerOy  who  was  one  of  the  college 
oTauguTS,  wrote  a  book  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  turning  auguries  into  ridicule; 
nut  they  have  Ukewi^ie  remarked  that  Ci- 
oero,  at  the  end  of  his  book  says,  that 
'^superstition  should  be  destroyed,  but 
not  religion.  For/'  he  adds, "  the  beauty 
of  the  universe,  and  the  order  of  the  hea- 
▼enly  bodies,  force  us  to  acknowledge  an 
eternal  and  powerful  nature.  We.  must 
maintain  the  religion  which  is  joined  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  nature,  by  utterly 
extirpating  superstition ;  for  it  is  a  mon- 
ster which  pursues  and  presses  us  on  every 
ode.  llie  meeting  widi  a  pretended  di- 
viner, a  presage,  an  immolated  victim,  a 
bird,  a  CWuiean,  an  aruspice,  a  flash,  of 
lightning,  a  clap  of  thunder,  an  event  ao- 
cidently  corresponding  with  what  has  been 
foretold  to  us,  everything  disturbs  and 
makes  us  uneasy;  sleep  itself,  which 
dtould  make  us  forget  all  these  pains  and 
fears,  serves  but  to  redouble  them  by 
fri^tiiil  images.'' 

Cicero  thought  he  was  addressing  only 
a  few  Romans ;  but  he  was  speaking  to 
all  men  and  all  ages. 

Most  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  no  more 
believed  in  auguries,  than  Alexander  VI., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,  belieyed  in  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto  and  the  blood  of  St. 
J^uarius.  However,  Suetonius  relates 
that  Octavius,  sumamed  Augustus,  was 
so  weak,  as  to  believe  that  a  fish,  which 
leaped  from  the  sea  upon. the  shore  at 
Actium,  foreboded  that  he  should  gain 
Ibe  battle.  He  adds,  that  having  after- 
wards met  an  ass-driver,  he  asked  him 
the  name  of  his  ass ;  and  the  man  having 
aiiswered  that  his  ass  was  named  Nicho- 
ks,  which  signifies  conqueror  of  nations, 
he  had  no'  longer  any  doubts  about  the 
victory ;  and  that  he  anerwards  had  brazen 
^l^ues  erected  to  the  ass-driver,  the  ass, 
and  the  jumping  fish.  He  further  assures 
.qs,  that  these  statues  were  placed  in  the 
Capitol. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  able  tyrant 
laughed  at  the  superstitions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  his  ass,  the  driver,  and  the 
fish,  were  noting  more  than  a  joke.    But 


it  is  no  less  likely  tliat,  while  he  despised 
all  the  follies  of  the  vulgar,  he  had  a  few 
of  his  own.  The  barbarous  and  dissimu- 
lating Louis  XI.  had  a  firm  faith  in  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis.  Almost  all  princes, 
excepting  such  as  have  had  time  to  read, 
and  read  to  advantage,  are  in  some  degree 
infected  with  superstition. 

AUGUSTINE. 

Augustine,  a  native  of  Tagaste,  is 
here  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  bishop,  a 
doctor,  a  father  of  tht  Church,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  man.  This  is  a  question  in 
physics,  respecting  the  climate  of  Africa. 

When  a  youth,  Augustine  was  a  great 
libertine,  and  the  spirit  was  no  less  quick 
in  him  than  the  flesh.  He  says,  that  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  had 
learned  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  music, 
without  a  master. 

Does  not  this  prove  that,  in  Africa, 
which  we  now  call  Barbaryy  both' minds 
and  bodies  advance  to  maturity  more  ra- 
pidly tlian  amongst  us  ? 

These  valuable  advantages  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Empedocles  was  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  when  he  regarded  fire  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  nature.  It  is  assisted,  but  by 
subordinate  agents.  It  is  like  a  king 
governing  the  actions  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  sometimes  inflaming  tlie  imaginations 
of  his  people  rather  too  much.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  Syphax  suys  to  Juba, 
in  the  Cato  of  Addison,  that  the  s\:n  which 
rolls  its  fiery  car  over  Afiican  heads, 
places  a  deeper  tinge  upon  the  cheeks, 
and  a  fiercer  flame  within  their  hearts. 
That  the  dames  of  Zama  are  vastly  sup^ 
rior  to  the  pale  beauties  of  the  north ; — 

Tbe  glowing  dames  of  Zama*s  royal  court 
H  av«  face*  fluahcd  with  more  exalted  rharvc ; 
Were  you  with  tbesct  my  pnnce,  you'd  soon  forget 
Tbe  pale  unripeiMd  beautiet  of  tbe  north. 

Where  shall  wc  find  in  Peris,  Stras- 
burgh,  Ratisbon,  or  Vienna,  young  men 
who  have  learned  arithmetic,  the  mathe- 
matics, and  music,  without  assistance, 
and  who  have  been  Others  at  fourteen  * 

Doubtless  it  is  no  fiible  that  Atlas, 
prince    of   Mauritania,    called    by    tlii 


tn 
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^^Sreeks  tb«  ton  of  hcavoi,  wtB  a  cile-  { 
hrated  fistronomer,  and  oonttnicted  a 
cdeftial  sphere,  inch  as  the  ChineiehaTe 
had  for  so  many  ages.  The  ancients,  wiio 
expressed  everytmng  is  allegonr,  likened 
this  prince  to  the  mountain  mich  bears 
his  name,  because  it  lifts  its  head  above 
the  clouds,  which  have  been  called  the 
hea?ens  by  all  mankind  who  have  judged 
of  thmgs  only  from  the  testimony  of  tneir 
eyes. 

These  Moors  cultivated  the  sciences 
with  success,  and  tauffht  Spain  and  Italy 
for  fire  centuries.  Ininffs  are  greatly 
altered.  The  country  <n  Augustine  is 
now  but  a  den  of  pirates ;  while  England, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  which  were 
involved  in  barbarism,  are  greater  culti- 
vators of  the  arts  than  ever  the  Arabians 


Our  only  object,  then,  in  this  article,  is 
to  show  how  changeable  a  scene  this 
world  is.  Augustine,  fix>m  a  debauchee, 
becomes  an  orator  and  a  philosopher ;  he 
puts  himself  forward  in  the  world ;  he 
teaches  rhetoric;  he  turns  Maniebean, 
and  from  Manicheism  passes  to  Christi- 
anity. He  causes  himself  to  be  baptised, 
togeoier  with  one  of  his  bastards,  named 
Deodatus ;  he  becomes  a  bishop,  and  a 
fiuher  of  the  Church.  His  system  of 
mce  has  been  rererenced  li«r  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  as  an  article  of  faith.  At  the 
end  of  eleven  hundred  years,  some  Jesuits 
find  means  to  procure  an  Mn^hpiii^i 
against  Augustine's  system,  word  for 
word,  under  the  names  of  Jansenius,  St. 
Cyril,  Amaud,  and  Quesnel.  We  ask  if 
this  revolution  is  not,  in  its  kmd,  as  great 
as  that  of  Africa;  and  if  thei«  be  any- 
thing permanent  upon  eardi  ? 
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The  Moraii  ofAugmha. 

Mavners  can  be  known  only  from 
(acts,  which  focts  must  be  incontestable. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  man,  so 
immoderately  praised  as  ihe  restorer  of 
morals  and  of  laws,  was  long  one  of  the 
most  infrunous  debauchees  in  the  Roman 
oomxDonwealth.    His  epigram  on  Fulvia, 


written  after  the  hoRon  of  the  prascm* 
tMBS,  proves  that  he  was  no  less  a  da- 
spiser  of  decency  in  his  langoage  than  ha 
lias  a  barbarian  in  his  omdnct.  This 
abominable  epigram  is  one  of  the  stroiyit 
testimonies  to  Aogustus's  infionoas  loi* 
motmlity.  Seitos  Pompeius  also  f^ 
praached  him  with  shamefril  weaknesses 
— ^EfieminsKum  infootatus  est.'*  An- 
thony, before  the  triumvirate,  dedaiad 
that  Cssar,  great  uncle  to  Augnstus,  had 
adopted  him  as  his  soft,  only  oecansa  he 
had  been  subservient  to  his  pleasures 
^  adoptionem  avunculi  stupro  meritum  ** 

Lucius  Csesar  charged  nim  with  the 
same  crime;  and  even  asserted  that  he 
had  been  base  enough  to  sell  himself  to 
Hirtius  for  a  very  considerable  sum.  He 
was  so  shameless  as  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
consul  from  her  husband  in  the  midst  of 
a  supper ;  ha  took  her  to  a  neighbouring 
cfoset,  staid  widi  her  thsre  for  some  time, 
and  brought  her  back  to  table,  without 
himself,  the  woman,  or  her  husband 
blushing  at  all  at  the  proceeding. 

We  luive  also  a  letter  frt>m  Andiony  to 
Augustus,  couched  in  these  terms—'*  ita 
valeaa  ut  banc  epistolam  cdm  leges,  non 
inieris  Testnllam,  ant  Terentillam,  aut 
Rnssilhimiant  Salviam,  automnes.  Anne 
refert  ubi  et  in  quam  arrigas  ?"  We  are 
afraid  to  translate  this  Uoentious  letter. 

Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  scan* 
dalous  feast  of  fire  of  the  companions  ol 
his  pleasures  widi  ^"9^  of  the  principal 
women  of  Rome.  They  were  dressed  up 
as  gods  and  goddesses,  and  imitated  all 
the  immodesties  invented  in  frible— 

Dm  KNTK  IMtoiwd  const  adalleria. 

And  on  the  sti^  he  was  publicly  de* 
signated  by  this  £unous  line— 


Vl4«M  «t  «tBM4«t 

Almost  every  Latin  author  thai  speaks 
of  Ovid,  asserts,  that  Augustus  had  the 
insolence  to  beidsh  that  Roman  knight, 
who  was  a  much  better  man  than  himMl( 
merely  because  the  other  had  surprised 
him  in  an  incest  with  his  own  daughter 
Julia;  and  that  he  sent  his  daughter  into 
exile  only  through  jealousy.    This  is  the 
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once  VktHy,  at  CaMgula  published  aloud  » 
that  his  modker  was  bom  from  tha  incest^ 
of  Augusiiia  with  J  ulia.     So  says  SttflliH> 
ntas,  in  his  lila  of  Oaligtthu 

We  know  thai  Augustus  repudiated  thai 
mother  of  Julia  the  very  oaj  she  was^ 
hrought  to  bed  of  her^  and  oo  the  same  > 
dsgr  tooJc  Unrn  from  her  husfaaod  when  \ 
she  was  pregnant  of  Tiberius-  another 
who  suooeeded  him.   Such 


the  man  to  whom  Uoiaoe  said— 

Urn  ttalM  anahtalirii, 
Ac. 


It  is  hard  to  repress  our  indignation  at 
reading  at  the  commencement  of  the  Geoi^  i 
gicSy  that  Augustus  is  one  of  the  greatest  \ 
of  dirinities ;  and  that  it  is  not  known  > 
what  place  he  will  one  day  deign  to  oc-  | 
cupy  in  heaTen ;  whether  ne  will  reign  in  \ 
the  air,  or  become  the  protector  of  cities,  \ 
or  Touchsafe  to  accept  the  empire  oi  the  > 


vmiai  aisrt%  ac  tua  Bairta 
tIM  MTf  i«  aWiM  lliala. 


Arioeto  speaks  with  nmch  more  sense 
as  well  as  grace,  when  he  says  in  his  fine 
thirty-fifth  canto— 

Rob  fa  •!  taalo  M  b«nigM  Anf  orto 
Cose  h  troMba  dl  Tlrtilio  toami 


L'avar  avwo  in  pocaia  boo 

la  proacriptioiM  miqaa  g H  perdoM,  Ao* 

AmmU*  waa  sot  qaiu  to  wAid  aad  chaai« 
As  h«*a  l»T  hoMtt  VlryU  npiwcnladi 
■t  tbea.  tM  tTrant  bad  poctle  tatCa  ( 
Wita  tut  Ika  poet  fclly '-^-^ 


The  Cmeltiei  qfAvguiiMi, 

If  Augustus  was  kmg.  abandoned  to 
the  mostshamefiil  and  finuitic  dissipation, 
his  carneity  was  no  less  uniform  aod  deli> 
berate.  His  proscriptions  were  published 
in  the  midst  of  frasting  and  rerelxy :  he 
poacribed  more  than  three  hundred  se«> 
aatofs,  two  thouiand  knights,  wad  one 
hundred  obscure  but  wealdly  heads  of 
ftmilies,  whose  only  crime  was  their 
being  rich.  Anthony  and  Octayius  had 
diem  killed,  solely  that  they  nug^t  get 
possession  c^  their  money ;  in  whidi  they 
dtfired  not  the  least  finom  highway  rol>- 
ben,  who  are  condemned  to  the  wheel. 

Octavius,  immediately  after  the  Pei^ 
lisB  war,  gave  his  yeteians  all  the  lands 


belonging  to  the  citisens  of  Mantua  and 
Cremona,  thus  recompensing  murder  by 
depredation. 

It  48  but  too  certain  that  the  wwld  was 
rayaged,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  eztre* 
mities  of  Spain,  by  this  man  without 
shame,  without  fiuth,  honour,  or  probity, 
knavish,  ungrateful,  avaricious,  blood* 
thirsty,  oool  in  the  commission  of  crime, 
who,  in  any  well-regulated  republic, 
would  have  been  condemned  to  the 
greatest  of  punishments  for  the  first  of  his 
offences. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  oi  Au» 
ffustus  is  still  admired,  because  under  him 
Kome  tasted  peace,  pleasure,  and  abun- 
dance. Seneca  says  of  him—''  Clemen- 
tiam  non  voco  lassam  crudelitatem*' — **  I 
do  not  call  exhausted  cruelty,  clemency." 

It  is  thought  that  Augustus  becsme 
milder  when  crime  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  him;  and  that,  being  absolute 
master,  he  saw  that  he  had  no  other  in- 
terest than  to  appear  just.  But  it  appeara 
to  me  that  he  stiU  was  pitiless  rather  tlnm 
cleoMnt ;  for,  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
he  had  Antony's  son  murdered  at  the  feet 
of  Cesar's  statue ;  and  he  was  so  barbar- 
ous as  to  have  young  Caesarian,  the  son  of 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  beheaded,  tliough 
he  had  recognized  him  as  king  of  £gypt. 

Suspecting  one  day  that  the  prstor 
Qt&intus  Gallius  had  come  to  an  audience 
with  a  poniard  under  his  robe,  he  had 
him  put  to  the  torture  in  his  presence; 
and,  m  his  indignation  at  hearing  that 
senator  call  him  a  tyrant,  he  tore  out  his 
eyes  with  his  own  hands ;  at  least,  so  sa^ 
Suetonius. 

We  know  that  Cssar,  his  adopted 
ihther,  was  great  enough  to  pardon  almost 
all  his  enemies ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
Augustus  pardoned  one  of  his.  I  have 
neat  doubts  of  his  pretended  clemency  to 
Cinna.  This  affiiir  is  mentioned  neiuer 
by  Suetonius  nor  by  Tacitus.  Suetonius, 
who  speaks  of  all  the  conspiracies  against 
Augustus,  vrould  not  have  feiled  to  men- 
tion the  most  memomble.  The  singuhirity 
of  givins  a  consulship  to  Cinna  in  return 
for  the  blackest  perfidy,  would  not  have 
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escaped  every  cdtemporary  historian,  x  on  Titiis,  on  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines, 
Dion  C'assius  speaks  of  it  only  alter  Se-  \  it  even  became  customary  in  the  compii- 
ueca ;  and  tiiis  passage  in  Seneca  has  the  \  pliments  paid  to  Emperors  on  their  ac- 
ttppearance  rather  of  declamation  than  of  ^ cession,  to  wish  tliat  they  might  be  more 
historical  truth.  Besides,  Seneca  lays  \  fortunate  than  Augustus,  and  more  virtu- 
the  scene  in  Gaul,  and  Dion  at  Home :  >  ous  than  Trajan. 

ihis  contradiction  deprives  the  occurrence  \  It  is  now,  therefore,  allowable  to  oon- 
of  all  remaining  verisimiUtude.  Not  one  \  sider  Augustus  as  a  clever  and  fortune 
of  our  Roman   Histories,  compiled  in  5  monster. 

haste  and  without  selection,  has  discussed  ?  Louis  Racine,  son  of  the  great  liaeine, 
tills  iiiteresiing  fact.  Lawrence  li  chard  s  <  and  heir  to  a  part  of  his  talents,  seems  to 
Mtstory  htis  appeared  to  enlightened  men  \  foi^et  himseii  when  he  says,  in  liis  Rer 
to  be  as  faulty  as  it  is  mutilattd :  writers  \  tiectious  on  Poetr}'^  tliat  '^  Horaoe  and 
hbve  rureiy  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  <  Vugil  spoiled  Augustus ;  they  exhausted 
cxtimination.  \  tlieir  art  in  poisoning  tlie  mind  of  An- 

'  Cinua  might  be  suspected,  or  convicted,  ^gustus  by  their  praises.*'  Thes^  expre^ 
by  Augustus,  of  some  infidelity ;  and,  <  :iioiis  would  leaidi  one  to  believe  that  the 
when  the  aflair  had  been  cleared  up,  he  \  eulogies  so  meanly  lavished  by  these  two 
m^ht  honour  him  with  the  vain  title  of  \  great  poets,  corrupted  this  Kiuperor's  fine 
consul :  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  \  disposition.  But  Louis  Racine  very  well 
(.)inna  sought  by  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  \  knew  tliat  Augustus  was  a  very  bad  man, 
sujiptme  authority — he,  who  had  never  \  r^arding  crime  and  virtue  with  indiffer- 
cxHiimanded  an  army,  was  supported  by  \  ence,  availing  himself  alike  of  the  horrors 
nonparty,  and  was  a  man  of  no  consider-  >  of  the  one  and  the  appearances  of  the 
ation  in  the  empire,  it  is  not  very  hkely  \  other,  attentive  solely  to  his  own  interest, 
that  a  mere  subordinate  courtier  would  \  employing  bloodshed  and  peace,  arms 
think  of  succeeding  a  sovereign  who  had  s  and  laws,  religion  and  pleasure,  only  to 
been  twenty  years  firmly  established  on  \  make  himself  master  of  the  earth,  and 
bis  throne,  and  had  heirs ;  nor  is  it  more  <  sacrificing  everything  to  himself.  Louis 
nkely  that  Augustus  would  make  him  s  Racine  only  shows  us,  that  Virgil  and 
consul  immediately  after  the  conspiracy.  \  Horace  had  servile  souls. 

if  Cinna's  adventure  be  true,  Augustus  ;  He  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  in  the 
pardoned  him  only  because  he  could  not  \  right. when  he  reproaches  Comeille  with 
do  otherwise,  being  overcome  by  the  rea-  \  having  dedicated  Cinna  to  ihe  financier 
soning  or  the  importunities  of  Livia,  who  \  Montoron,  and  said  to  that  receiver, 
had  acquired  great  influence  over  him,  < "  What  you  more  especially  have  in 
and  persuaded  him,  says  Seneca,  that  5  common  with  Augustus  is,  the  generosity 
pardon  would  do  him  more  service  than  \  with  whidi,''  &c.  for,  though  Augustus 
Chastisement.  It  was  then  only  through  \  was  the  most  wicked  of  Roman  citizens, 
policy,  that  he,  for  once,  was  merciful ;  J  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  first  of  the 
n  certainly  was  not  through  generosity.      |  Emperors,  the  master, the  pacificator,  the 

Shall  we  give  a  robber  credit  for  cle-  \  legislator  of  the  then  known  world,  ought 
mency,  because,  being  enriched  and  se-  \  not  to  be  placed  absolutely  on  a  level 
cure,  enjoying  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  \  with  a  clerk  to  a  comptroller-general  in 
rapine,  he  is  not  every  day  assassinating  \  Gaul. 

fhe  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  proscribed,  >  The  same  Louis  Racine,  in  justly  oon- 
while  they  are  kneeling  to  and  worship-  \  demning  the  mean  adulation  of  Comeille, 
ping  him  ?  After  being  a  barbarian,  he  \  and  the  baseness  of  the  age  of  Horace  and 
was  a  prudent  politician.  It  is  worthy  \  Virgil,  marvellously  lays  hold  of  thispas* 
of  remark,  that  posterity  never  gave  hi-n  \  sage  in  Massillon's  Petit  Car^me : — "  It 
the  tide  of  virtuous,  which  was  bestowed  ^  is  no  less  culpable  to  &il  in  truth  towards 
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monarch?  than  to  be  wanting  in  fidelity ; 
the  same  penalty  should  be  imposed  on 
adulation  as  on  revolt." 

I  ask  your  pardon,  Father  Massillon  ; 
but  this  stroke  of  yours  is  very  oratorical, 
▼eiy  preacher-l  ike,  very  exaggerated .  The 
League  and  the  Froncie  have,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  done  more  harm  thatQuinault's 
prologues.  There  is  no  way  of  condem- 
ning Quinault  as  a  rebel.  <*  Est  modus 
in  rebus,''  Father  Massillon,  which  is 
wanting  in  all  manu&cturers  of  sermons. 

AVIGNON. 

AviONON  and  its  country  are  monu- 
ments of  what  the  abuse  of  religion,  am- 
bition, knavery,  and  fimaticism  united, 
can  dfect.  This  little  country,  after  a 
thousand  vicissitudes,  had,  in  the  twelfth 
oaitury,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  ot  Toulouse,  descended  firom 
Chailemagne  by  the  female  side. 

Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse, 
whose  forefathers  had  been  the  principal 
heroes  in  the  crusades,  was  stripped  of  nis 
states  by  a  crusade  which  the  Pope  stirred 
up  against  him.  The  cause  of  the  cru- 
sade waj,  the  desire  of  having  his  spoils ; 
the  pretext  was,  that  in  several  of  his 
towns  the  citizens  thought  nearly  as  has 
been  thought  for  upwards  of  two  hckndred 
years  in  England,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
three-fourths  of  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  half  of  Germany. 

This  was' hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for 

S'ving,  in  die  name  of  God,  tlie  states  of 
e  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the  first  occu- 
ntit,  and  for  devoting  to  shiughter  and 
ore  his  subjects^  crucifix  in  hand,  and 
white  cross  on  shoulder.  All  that  is  re- 
lated of  the  most  savage  people,  ftlls  far 
ibort  of  the  barbarities  committed  in  this 
war,  called  holy.  The  ridiculous  atrocity 
of  some  religious  ceremonies  always  ac- 
eompanied  Siese  horrid  excesses.  It  is 
known  that  Raymond  VI,  was  dragged 
to  a  church  of  St.  Giles's,  before  a  legate, 
naked  to  the  waist,  without  hose  or  san- 
dals, with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  which 
was  held  by  a  deacon,  while  another  dea- 
OOB  flogged  him,  and  a  third  sungmiMrrrr 


with  some  monks — and  all  the  while  the 
legate  was  at  dinner. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  right  of  the 
Popes  over  Avignon. 

Count  Raymond,  who  had  submitted 
to  the  flagellation  in  order  to  preserve  his 
states,  underwent  this  ignominy  to  no 
purpose  whatever.  He  had  to  defend 
by  arms  what  he  had  thought  to  preserm 
by  sufftoing  a  few  stripes;  he  saw  his 
towns  laid  in  ashes,  and  died  in  1213 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  most  sai^i* 
"hary  war. 

His  son,  Raymond  VII.  was  not,  like 
his  &ther,  suspected  of  heresy  ;  but  he 
was  the  son  of  a  heretic,  and  was  to  be 
stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  by  virtix 
of  the  Decretals ;  ^uch  was  the  law.  The 
crusade,  therefore,  was  continued  agaiiist 
him;  he  was  excommunicated  in  tlie 
churches,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  the 
sound  of  bells  and  with  tapers  exlut- 
guished. 

A  legate  who  was  in  France  during 
the  minority  of  St.  Louis,  raised  teiitlu 
there,  to  maintiiin  this  war  in  Iwangueduc 
and  Provence.  Raymond  defended  him- 
self with  courage ;  but  the  heads  of  the 
hydra  of  fanaticism  were  incessantly  re- 
appearing to  devour  him. 

The  Pope  at  last  made  peace,  because 
all  his  money  had  been  expended  in  war 

Raymond  VII.  came  and  signed  the 
treaty  before  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  He  was  forced  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand marks  of  silrer  to  the  legate,  tvm 
thousand  to  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  five 
hundred  to  the  abbey  of  Ciervaux,  a 
thousand  to  that  of  Grand-Selve,  and 
three  hundred  to  that  of  Belleperche — all 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  as  is  specified 
in  the  treaty.  So  it  was  that  the  Chuvch 
\  always  negociated. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  div 
cument  the  Count  of  Toulouse  constantly 
puts  the  legate  before  the  King — '^I 
swear  and  promise  to  the  legate  and  to 
the  King,  mithfully  to  observe  all  these 
things,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  observed 
by  my  vassals  and  subjects,'^  &c. 

This  was  not  all.    He  ceded  to  Pope 
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Gr^Eory  IX.  the  country  of  VdMuasiit 
bt^ond  the  Rhone,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
seventy-three  castles  on  this  side  the  same 
river.  The  Pope  adjudged  this  fine  to 
himself  by  a  particular  act,  desirous  that, 
in  a  public  instrument,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  exterminated  so  many 
Christians  for  the  purpose  of  seising  upon 
his  neighbour*s  goods,  sltould  not  appear 
in  so  glaring  a  light.  Besides,  he  de- 
manded what  Raymond  oonld  nol  grant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  The  count's  lands,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  were  an  imperial 
fief,  and  Frederick  II.  never  sanctioned 
this  exaction. 

Alphonso,  brother  to  St.  Loai%  having 
mamed  this  unfortunate  prince's  dauglk* 
ter,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  all  the 
states  of  Raymond  VII.  in  Languedoo, 
devolved  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  had 


authentic  act  was  not  signed  until  the 
14th  of  June,  1348  :  the  sum  stipulatad 
for  was  eighty  thousand  florina  of  cold 
The  Pone  declared  her  innocent  of  ha 
husbancrs  murder,  but  never  paid  her. 
Joan's  receipt  has  never  been  produced. 
She  protested  juridically  four  seveml 
times,  against  this  deoeitlul  purchase. 

So  that  Avignon  and  its  country  wem 
never  oonsideied  to  have  been  dismem- 
bered fit>m  Provence,  otherwise  than  by 
a  rapine,  which  was  the  more  manifosti 
as  it  had  been  sought  to  cover  it  vrith  the 
cloak  of  religion. 

When  Lmiis  XI.  aoqutxed  Provence, 
he  acquired  it  with  all  the  rights  apper- 
taining thereto ;  and,  as  appears  oy  • 
letter  from  John  of  Foix  to  that  monairclv 
bad  in  1464  resolved  to  enforce  thcou 
But  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Room 
were  atwajrs  sopowerfiil,thatthe  kings  of 


been  stipulated  in  the  nuupriage  contract.   France  oobdescended  to  allow  it  the  eiw 
The  country  of  Venaissin,  which  is  in  jojaant  of  thii  small  province.    They 

Provence,  had  been  magnanimously  given   never  Mknowledged  in  uie  Popea  a  kw« 

up  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  to  the    fill  poaiaMion,  but  only  a  simple  en|o^ 

Count  of  Toulouse.    H is  daughter  Joan, 

before  her  death,  had  dispoMd  of  than 

bv  will  in  fiivour  of  Chanes  of  Anjou, 

Count  of  Provence,  and  king  of  Naples. 
Philip  the  bold,  son  of  St.  Louis,  being 

pressed  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  gave  the 

country   of  Venaissin   to   the   Roman 

church,  in  1274.    It  must  be  confessed 

that  Philip  the  Bold  gave  what  in  no  way 

belonged  to  him;  that  this  cession  was 

absolutely  null  and  void,  and  thai  no  act 

ever  was  more  contrary  to  all  law. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  town  of  Arignon. 

Joan  of  France,  Queen  of  Naples,  de- 
scended fit>m  the  brother  of  St.  Louis, 

having  been,  with  but  too  sreat  an  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  accused  of  causing 

her  husband  to  be  strangled,  deaired  the 

protection  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  whose 

flee  was  then  the  town  of  Avignon,  in 

Joan^s  domains.     She  was  countess  of 


ment. 

In  the  treaty  of  Pisa,  made  by  Lonii 
XIV.  with  Alexander  VII  in  1664,  it  ia 
said — that  '<  eveiv  obstacle  shall  be  re^ 
moved,  in  order  that  the  Pope  may  enjoy 
Avignon  as  before.''  Hie  Pope,  then, 
had  this  province  only  as  cardinals  have 
pensions  from  the  king,  which  pentiona 
are  discretional. 

Avignon  and  its  country  were  a  con- 
stant soiuoe  of  embarrassment  to  the 
French  government :  they  afforded  a  re* 
ftige  to  idl  the  bankrupts  and  smuggton^ 
though  very  little  profit  thence  accrued  ID 
the  Pope. 

Louis  XIV.  twice  resumed  his  ririitst 
but  it  was  rather  to  ehastise  the  Pope 
tfatti  to  reunite  Avignon  and  its  oountiy 
with  his  crown. 

At  length  Louis  XV.  did  justice  to  his 
dignity  imd  to  his  sulnects.    The  gross 


Provence.  In  1347,  the  Provencals  |  and  indecent  conduct  of  Pope  Reuonioo 
made  her  swear,  on  the  Gospel,  that  she !  (Clement  XIII.)  fixeed  him  in  1766  to 
would  sell  none  of  her  sovereignties.  She  j  revive  the  rights  of  his  crown.  This 
had  scarcely  taken  this  oath  befi>re  she  t  Pope  had  acted  as  if  he  belonged  to  thft 
went  and  sold  Avignon  to  the  Pope.  The  |  fiyucteenth  century.    He  was.  howew» 
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with  the  applause  of  all  Europe,  con-  i     Is  there  not  some  similarity  betweea 
▼iaoed  that  ne  lived  in  the  eighteenth.       ^  the  beggars,  who  make  their  legs  swell 

When  the  ofucer  bearing  the  king's  or.  i  by  a  (%rtain  application  and  cover  their 
ders  entered  Avignon,  he  went  straight  to  i  bodies  with  sores,  in  order  to  force  a  few 
the  legate's  apartment,  without  being  an- 1  pence  from  the  passengers,  and  the  im- 
Bounced,  and  said  to  him, ''  Sir,  the  king  i  postors  of  antiquity,  who  seated  them- 
takes  possession  of  his  town/'  \  selves  upon  nails,  and  sold  the  hcdv  nails 

There  is  some  difference  between  this  ^  to  the  devout  of  their  country  ? 
proceeding  and  a  Count  of  Toulouse  be- 1     And  had  vanity  never  any  share  in 
mg  flogged  by  a  deacon,  while  a  legate  is  >  promoting    these    public  mortifications, 
at  dimier.    Things,  we  see,  change  with  i  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ? 
times.  s ''  I  scourge  myself,  but  it  is  to  expiate 

AUSTERITIES.  1  ^^^^  feults ;  I  go  naked,  but  it  is  to  re- 

\  proach  you  with  the  richness  of  your 

MORTIFICATIONS,  FLAGELLATIONS.      5  garments ;  I  feed  on  herds  and  snailb,  but 

Suppose  that  some  chosen  individuals,  s  it  is  to  correct  in  you  the  vice  of  glut- 
lovers  of  study,  united  together  after  a  \  tony  ;  I  wear  an  iron  ring,  to  make  you 
thousand  catastrophes  had  happened  to  I  blush  at  your  lewdness.  Reverence  me 
Ae  world,  and  employed  themselves  in  5  as  one  cherished  by  Uie  Gods,  and  who 
wcH^hipping  God  and  regulating  the  time  \  will  bring  down  their  favours  upon  you. 
of  the  year, — as  is  said  of  the  ancient  <  When  you  shall  be  accustomed  to  reve- 
Brahmins  and  Magi ;  all  this  is  perfectly  \  rence  me,  you  will  not  find  it  hard  to 
good  and  honest.  They  might,  by  thev  ^  obey  me :  1  will  be  your  master,  in  the 
frugal  life,  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  \  name  of  the  gods ;  and  then,  if  any  one 
the  world ;  they  might  abstain,  during  >  of  you  disomy  mv  will  in.  the  smallest 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts,  from  all  in-  i  particular,  I  will  have  you  impaled  to. 
tDxicating  liquors,  and  all  commerce  with  <  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven." 
their  wives ;  they  might  be  clothed  mo- 1  If  the  first  frikirs  did  not  pronounce 
destly  and  decently  :  if  they  were  wise,  ^  these  words,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
other  men  consulted  them ;  if  they  were  i  had  them  engraven  at  the  bottom  of  their 
just,  they  were  loved  and  reverenced.  \  hearts. 

But  did  not  superstition,  brawling,  and  >  Human  sacrifices  perhaps  had  their 
vanity,  soon  take  the  place  of  the  vir- 1  origin  in  these  frantic  austerities.  Men 
tues  ?  i  who  drew  their  blood  in  public  with  rods,. 

Was  not  the  first  madman  that  flo^fed  I  and  mangled  their  arms  and  thighs  to 
himself  publicly  to  appease  the  gods,  the  i  gain  consideration,  would  easily  make 
original  of  the  priests  of  the  Syricui  god-  \  imbecile  savages  believe  that  tliey  must 
dess,  who  flogged  themselves  in  her  I  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whatever  was  dearest 
honour, — of  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  did  |  to  them, — that  to  have  a  fiiir  wind,  they 
the  same  on  certain  days, — of  the  priests  \  must  immolate  a  daughter, — ^to  avert  pes- 
of  Dodona,  named  Salii,  who  inflicted  >  tilence,  precipitate  a  son  from  a  rock,-« 
wounds  on  themselves, — of  the  priests  \  to  have  infallibly  a  good  harvest,  throw  a 
of  Bellona,  who  struck  themselves  with  |  daughter  into  the  Nile, 
labres,— of  the  priests  of  Diana,  who  >  Tbese  Asiatic  superstitions  gave  rise  to 
drew  blood  from  their  backs  with  rods,—  <  the  flagellations  which  we  have  imitated 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  made  them-  s  from  the  Jews.  Their  devotees  still  flog 
•elves  eunuchs,-— of  the  fisdurs  of  India,  >  themselves,  and  flog  one  another,  as  the 
who  loaded  themselves  with  chains  ?  I  priests  of  Egypt  and  Syria  did  of  old. 
Has  the  hope  of  obtaining  abundant  alms  s  Amongst  us  the  abbots  flosged  their 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  practice  of  \  monks,  and  the  confessors  their  peni- 
austerities?  Uents — of  both  sexes.    St.  Augustin  wrote 
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to  MftrcelHntis  the  tribune,  that  ^'  the  ^  These  flagellators  inundated  Enrope  : 
Donatists  must  be  whipped  as  school-  [  there  are  many  of  them  still  to  be  found 
masters  whip  their  scholars.  I  in  Italy ,  in  Spain,  and  «ven  in  1  ranee,  at 

It  is  said  that  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  <  Perpignan.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six* 
century  that  monks  and  nuns  began  to  \  teen  century,  it  was  very  common  for 
scourge  themselves  on  certain  days  of  the  I  confessors  to  whip  the  posteriors  of  their 
year.  The  custom  of  scourging  sinners  ]  penitents.  A  history  of  the  Low  Coun- 
as  a  penance  was  so  well  established,  that  I  tries,  composed  by  IVieteren,  relates  that 
St.  Louis's  confessor  often  gave  him  the  I  a  cordelier  named  Adriacem,  a  great 
whip.  Henry  II.  was  flogged  by  the  \  preacher  at  Bruges,  used  to  whip  his  fe- 
monks  of  Canterbury  (in  1207).  Ray-  t  male  penitents  quite  naked. 
mond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  flogged  I  The  Jesuit  Edmund  Auger,  confessor 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck  by  a  deacon,  I  to  Henry  III.  persuaded  that  unfortunate 
at  the  door  of  St.  Giles's  church,  as  has  >  prince  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
before  been  satd.  I  flagellators. 

The  chaplains  to  Louis  VI I L  King  of  s  Flogging  the  posteriors  is  practised  in 
France,  were  condemned  by  the  Pope's  >  various  convents  of  monks  and  nuns ; 
legate  to  go  at  the  four  great  feasts  to  the  <  from  which  custom  there  have  sometimes 
door  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  pre-  s  resulted  strai^  immodesties,  over  which 
sent  rods  to  the  canons,  that  they  might  >  we  must  throw  a  veil,  in  order  to  spare 
flog  them  in  expiation  for  the  crime  of  the  i  the  blushes  of  such  as  wear  the  sacred 
king  their  master,  who  had  accepted  the  \  veil,  and  whose  sex  and  profession  are 
crown  of  England,  which  the  Pope  had  \  worthy  of  our  highest  regard, 
taken  from  him,  after  giving  it  to  him  by 


virtue  of  die  plenitude  of  his  power.  In- 
deed the  Pope  showed  great  indulgence 
in  not  having  the  king  himself  whipped, 
but  contenting  himself  with  commanding 


AUTHORS. 

Author,  is  a  generic  term,  which,  like 
the  names  of  all  other  professions,  may 
signify  author  of  the  good,  or  of  the  bad ; 


him,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  pay  to  the  s  of  the  respectable,  or  of  the  ridiculous; 


apostolic  chamber  the  amount  of  two 
years'  revenue. 

From  this  custom  is  derived  that  which 
still  exists,  of  arming  the  grand-peniten- 
tiaries in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  with  long 


of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable ;  or  lastly, 
theproducer  of  disgusting  trash. 

Tnis  name  is  also  common  to  diflereni 
things ;  we  say  equally  the  author  of  na- 
ture, and  the  author  of  the  songs  of  the 


wands  instead  of  rods,  with  which  they  \  Pont-neuf,  or  of  the  Literary  Age. 

ffire  gentle  taps  to  the  penitents,  lying  all  ?     The  audior  of  a  good  work,  should  be- 

Uieir  length  on  the  floor.    In  this  manner  <  ware  of  three  things — tide,  dedication. 


it  was  mat  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had 
his  posteriors  flogged  by  Cardinal  Ossat 
and  Duperron.  So  true  is  it  that  we 
have  scarcely  yet  emerged  from  bar- 
barism. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 


and  preface.    Others  should  take  care  of 
a  fourth,  which  is  writing  at  all. 

As  to  the  title,  if  the  author  has  the 
wish  to  put  his  name  to  it,  which  is  a^ea 
very  dangerous,  it  should  at  least  be  un- 
der a  modest  form ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to 


teenth  century,  fraternities  of  penitents  (  see  a  pious  work,  full  of  lessons  of  bu- 
were  formed  at  Perosia  and  Bologna.  S  manity,  by  Sir  or  My  Lord.  The  reader. 
Young  men  almost  naked,  with  a  rod  in  i  who  is  always  malicious,  and  who  often 
one  hand  and  a  small  crucifix  in  the  <  is  wearied,  usually  turns  a  book  into  ri- 
other,  flogging  themselves  in  the  streets ;  |  dicule  that  is  announced  with  so  much 
while  the  women  peeped  through  the  \  ostentation.  The  author  of  the  Imitation 
window-^blinds,  and  whipped  themselves  |  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  put  his  name  to  it. 
m  their  chambers.  |      But  the  apostles,  you  will  say,  put 
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thar  names  to  their  works;  that  is  not 
true,  th^  were  too  modest.  The  apos- 
tle Matthew  never  entitled  his  book  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  it  is  a  homage 
which  has  been  paid  to  him  since.  St. 
Luke  himself,  who  collected  all  that  he 
had  heard  said,  and  who  dedicated  his 
book  to  Theophilusy  did  not  call  it  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  St.  John  alone 
mentions  himself  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  this  book  was  written 
by  Genuthusy  who  took  the  name  of  John 
to  give  authority  to  his  production. 

iiowever  it  may  have  been  in  past 
ages,  it  appears  to  me  very  bold  in  au- 
thors now  to  put  names  and  titles  at  the 
bead  of  their  works.  I1ie  bishops  never 
fail  to  do  so,  and  the  thick  quartos  which 
they  give  us  under  the  title  of  manda- 
ments,  are  decorated  with  armorial  bear- 
ings and  the  insignia  of  their  station :  a 
word,  no  doubt,  is  said  about  Christian 
humility,  but  this  word  is  often  followed 
by  atrocious  calumnies  against  tiiose  who 
are  of  another  communion  or  party.  We 
only  speak  here,  however,  of  poor  pro- 
iime  authors.  The  Duke  de  la  Koche- 
foucault  did  not  announce  his  thoughts 
as  the  production  of  Monseigntur  le  due 
de  la  RucAe/bucaultf  pair  de  France^  &c. 
Some  persons  who  only  make  compila- 
tions in  which  there  may  be  fine  things, 
will  find  it  injudicious  to  announce  them 
as  the  work  of  A.  B.  professor  of  the  uni- 
versity of ,  doctor  of  divinity,  member 

of  this  or  of  that  academy,  and  so  on.  So 
many  dignities  do  not  render  the  book 
better.  It  will  still  be  wished  that  it  was 
shorter,  more  philosophical,  less  filled 
with  old  stories.  With  respect  to  titles 
and  quality,  nobody  cares  about  them. 

Dedications  are  often  only  offerings 
horn  interested  baseness  to  disdainful 
vanity.  Who  would  believe  that  liohaut, 
Moi-diiatU  physician,  in  his  dedication  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise  told  him,  that  his  an- 
cestors had  maintained,  at  the  expence 
of  their  blood,  political  truth,  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  ?  Le  Belafri6,  and  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  would  be  a  little  surprised 


if  this  epistle  was  read  to  them  in  the 
other  world.  And  what  would  Heniy 
IV.  say  ?  Most  of  the  dedications  in 
England  are  made  for  money,  just  as  the 
capuchins  present  us  with  sedid  on  con- 
dition of  our  giving  them  drink. 

Men  of  letters  in  France  are  ignorant 
of  this  shameful  abasement,  and  have 
never  exhibited  so  much  meanness,  except 
some  unfortunates,  who  call  themselves 
men  of  letters,  in  the  same  sense  that 
sign-daubers  boast  of  being  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Raphael,  and  that  the  coach- 
man of  Vertamont  was  a  poet. 

Prefaces  are  another  rock.  ''The  I 
is  hateful,*'  says  Pascal.  Speak  of  your- 
self as  little  as  you  can,  for  you  ought  to 
be  aware  that  the  self-love  of  the  readtf 
is  as  great  as  your  own.  He  will  never 
pardon  you  for  wishing  to  oblige  him  to 
esteem  you.  It  is  for  your  book  to 
speak  to  him,  should  it  happen  to  be  read 
among  the  crowd. 

''  The  illustrious  suffrages  with  which 
my  piece  has  been  honoured,  will  make 
me  aispense  with  answering  my  adversa» 
ries — the  applauses  of  the  public,''  &c. 
&c.  Erase  all  that.  Sir :  believe  me  you 
have  had  no  illustrious  suf&ages ;  your 
piece  is  eternally  forgotten. 

**  Some  censors  have  pretended  that 
there  are  too  many  events  in  the  third 
act ;  and  that,  in  the  fourth,  the  princess 
is  too  late  in  discovering  the  tender  sen- 
timents of  her  heart  for  her  lover.  To 
that  I  answer*' — Answer  nothing,  my 
friend,  for  nobody  has  spoken,  or  will 
speak  of  thy  princess.  Thy  piece  has 
&llen  because  it  is  tiresome,  and  written 
in  flat  and  barbarous  verse ;  thy  prefiice 
is  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  but  it  will  not 
revive  them. 

Others  attest,  that  all  Europe  has  not 
understood  their  treaties  on  compatibility, 
— on  the  supralapsarians— on  tne  differ- 
ence which  should  be  made  between  the 
Macedonian  and  Valentinian  heresies,  &c. 
&c.  Truly,  I  believe  tliat  nobody  un- 
derstands them,  since  nobody  reads  them. 

We  are  inundated  with  this  tmsh  and 
with  continual  repetition;  with  insipid 
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romances  which  copy  their  predecessors ; 
with  new  systems  founded  on  ancient  re- 
veries; and  little  histories  taken  from 
laige  ones. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  an  author?  Do 
you  wish  to  make  a  book  ?  recollect  that 
it  must  be  new  and  useful;  or  at  least  in- 
finitely agreeable. 

Why  from  your  provincial  retreat 
would  you  assassinate  me  with  another 
quarto,  to  teach  me  that  a  king  ought  to 
be  just,  and  that  Trajan  was  more  virtu- 
ous than  Caligula?  You  insist  upon 
printing  the  sermons  which  have  lulled 
your  little  obscure  town  to  repose,  and 
will  put  all  our  histories  under  contribu- 
tions to  extract  from  them  the  life  of  a 
prince  of  whom  you  can  say  nothing 
new. 

If  you  have  written  a  history  of  your 
own  time,  doubt  not  but  you  will  find 
some  learned  chronologist,  or  newspaper 
commentator,  who  will  relieve  you  as  to 
a  date,  a  Christian  name,  or  a  squadron, 
which  you  have  wrongly  placed  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  it  really  stood.  Be  grateful, 
and  correct  these  important  errors  forth- 
with. 

If  an  ignoramus,  or  an  empty  fool, 
pretend  to  criticise  diis  thing  or  ^e  other, 
you  may  properlv  confute  him;  but 
name  him  rarely,  kr  fear  of  soiling  your 
writings. 

If  you  are  attacked  on  your  style,  never 
answer ;  your  work  alone  should  reply. 

If  you  are  said  to  be  sick,  content  your- 
self that  you  are  well,  without  wishing  to 
prove  to  the  people  that  you  are  in  per- 
fect health;  and,  above  all,  remember 
that  the  world  cares  very  little  whether 
you  are  well  or  ill. 

A  hundred  authors  compile  to  get 
their  bread,  and  twenty  fools  extract,  cri- 
ticise, apologise,  and  satirise  these  com- 
Eilations  to  get  bread  also,  because  they 
ave  no  profession.  All  these  people  re- 
pair on  Fridays  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
police  at  Paris,  to  demand  permission  to 
sell  their  drugs.  They  have  audience  im- 
mediately af&  the  courtezans,  who  do 


not  regard  them,  because  they  know  that 
they  are  poor  customers. 

lliey  return  with  a  tacit  permission  to 
sell  and  distribute  throughout  the  king* 
dom  their  stories,  their  collections  of  bon- 
mots ;  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Regis ; 
the  translation  of  a  German  poem ;  new 
discoveries  on  eels ;  a  new  copy  of  verses ; 
a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  betls,  or  on  the 
loves  of  the  toads.  A  bookseller  buys 
their  productions  for  ten  crowns;  they 
give  five  of  them  to  the  journalist,  on  con- 
dition that  he  will  speak  well  of  them  in 
his  newspaper.  The  critic  takes  their 
money,  and  says  all  the  iU  he  can  of  their 
books.  The  aggrieved  parties  go  to  com- 
plain to  the  Jew,  who  protects  the  wife  of 
the  journalist,  and  the  scene  closes  by 
the  critic  being  carried  to  Fort  Evdque; 
—and  these  are  they  who  call  themselves 
authors  I 

These  poor  people  are  divided  into  two 
or  three  bands,  and  go  begging  like  men- 
dicant friars ;  but  not  having  taken  vows, 
their  society  lasts  only  for  a  few  days,  for 
they  betray  one  another  like  priests  who 
run  after  the  same  benefice,  though  they 
have  no  benefice  to  hope  for.  But  they 
still  call  themselves  authors  1 

The  misfortune  of  these  men  is,  that 
their  &thers  did  not  make  them  learn  a 
trade,  which  is  a  great  defect  in  modem 
policy.  Every  man  of  the  people,  who 
can  bring  up  Us  son  in  an  useful  art,  and 
does  not,  merits  punishment.  The  son 
of  a  mason  becomes  a  Jesuit  at  seventeen ; 
he  is  chased  from  society  at  four  and 
twenty,  because  the  levity  of  his  manners 
is  too  glaring.  Behold  him  without  bread  1 
He  tumsjoumalist,  he  cultivates  the  lowest 
kind  of  literature,  and  becomes  the  con- 
tempt and  horror  of  even  the  mob.  And 
such  as  these,  again,  call  themselves  au- 
thors 1 

The  only  authors,  are  they  who  have 
succeeded  in  a  genuine  art,  be  it  epic 
poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  or  phi- 
losophy, and  who  teach  or  delight  man* 
kind.  The  others,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  are,  among  men  of  letters,  like 
bats  among  the  birds.    We  cite,  com* 
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ment,  criticise^  neglect,  forget,  and  abore  \  and  bands,  never  seek  to  emi  py  authority 
ally  despise  an  author,  who  is  an  author  I  where  nothing  is  concerned  but  reason, 
ore/y.  >  or  consent  to  be  reviled  in  all  ages  as  the 

Apropos  of  citing  an  author :  I  must  \  most  impertinent  of  men,  as  well  as  to 
amuse  myself  with  relating  a  singular  mis-  i  endure  public  hatred  as  the  most  unjust. 
take  of  the  reverend  Father  Viret,  corde-  >  You  nave  been  told  a  hundred  times  of 
tier  and  professor  of  theology.  He  read  }  the  insolent  absurdity  with  which  yon 
in  the  **  Philosophy  of  History*'  of  the  i  condemned  Galileo,  and  I  speak  to  you 
good  Abb4  Bazin,  that  no  author  ever  cited  I  of  it  for  the  hundred  and  first.  I  would 
a  passage  of  Moses  before  Longmus,  who  I  have  you  keep  the  anniversary  of  it  for 
lived  and  died  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  ?  ever.  I  would  have  it  inscribed  over  the 
Aurelian.  Forthwith,  the  zeal  ot  St.  ^  door  of  your  holy  office. 
Francis  was  kmdied  in  him.  Viret  cries  \  Seven  cardinals,  assisted  by  certain 
oat  that  it  is  not  true,  for  that  several  \  minorite  friars,  threw  into  prison  the 
writers  have  said  that  there  had  been  a  i  master  of  thinking  in  Italy  at  the  age  of 
Moses,  that  even  Josephus  has  spoken  at  ^  seventy ;  and  made  him  live  upon  bread 
length  upon  him,  and  that  the  Abb^  Bazin  >  and  water  because  he  instnictea  mankind 
is  a  wretch,  who  would  destroy  the  seven  <  in  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
sacraments.  But,  dear  Father  Viret,  you  \  Having  passed  a  decree  in  &vour  of  the 
ought  to  inform  yourself  of  the  meaning  <  categories  of  Aristotle,  the  above  junto 
of  the  word,  to  cite.  There  is  a  great  deal  <  learnedly  and  equitably  doomed  to  the 
dfdifierence  between  mentioning  an  author  \  penalty  of  the  gallies  whoever  should  dare 
SBod  citing  him.  To  speak,  to  make  men-  ]  to  be  of  another  opinion  firom  the  Stagyrite, 
tion  of  an  author,  is  to  say,  that  he  has  <  of  whom  two  councils  had  burnt  the 
lived — that  he  has  written  in  such  a  time ;  s  books. 

to  cite,  is  to  give  one  of  his  passages — as  \  Further,  a  Faculty,  which  possessed 
Moses  says  in  his  Exodus— as  Moses  has  I  very  small  faculties,  made  a  decree  against 
written  in  his  Genesis.  Now  the  Abb^  |  innate  ideas,  and  afterwards  another  for 
Bazin  affirms,  that  no  foreign  writers —  I  them,  without  the  said  Faculty  being  in- 
that  none  even  of  the  Jewi^  prophets,  |  formed,  except  by  its  beadles,  of  what  an 
have  ever  quoted  a  single  passage  of  \  idea  was. 

Moses,  though  he  was  a  divine  author.  \     In  neighbouring  schools,  legal  proceed- 
Truly,  Father  Viret,  you  are  very  mali-  \  ings  were  commenced  against  the  circu- 
caous,  but  we  shall  know  at  least,  by  this  i  lation  of  the  blood, 
little  paragraph,  that  you  have  been  an  s      A  process  was  issued  against  inocula- 
anthor.  >  tion,  and  the  parties  cited  by  summons. 

The  most  voluminous  authors  that  we  i  One  and  twenty  volumes  of  thoughts  in 
have  bad  in  France,  are  the  comptrollers-  i  folio  have  been  seized,  in  which  it  was 
general  ot  the  finances.  Ten  great  vo-  I  wickedly  and  falsely  said  that  triangles 
lumes  might  be  made  of  their  declarations,  ?  have  always  three  angles;  that  a  fether 
«ince  the  reign  ef  Louis  XIV.  Parlia-  I  was  older  than  his  son ;  that  Rhea  Silvia 
ments  have  been  sometimes  the  critics  of )  lost  her  virginity  before  her  accouche- 
these  works,  and  have  foudH  erroneous  ?  ment ;  and  that  farina  differs  from  oak 


S'opositions  and  contradictions  in  them, 
at  where  are  the  good  authors,  who  have 
not  been  censured  ? 

AUTHORITY. 

Miserable  human  behigs,  whether  in 
green  xobes,  or  in  turbans — whether  in 
Uack  gowns  or  turplioesy  or  in  mantles 


leaves. 

In  another  year,  the  following  question 
was  decided  : — "  Utrum  chimsera  bon^ 
binans  in  vacuo  possit  comedere  secundas 
intentiones  V*  and  decided  in  tlie  affirma- 
tive. 

These  judges,  of  course,  considered 
themselves  much  superior  to  Archimede% 
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Euclid,  Cicero,  or  Pliny,  and  strutted  I  jugglers  who  have  had  so  much  repute* 
about  the  Universities  accordingly.  I  tiou.    The  tale  should  be  classed  with 

( those  of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  and  danced 
AXIS.  I  in  ^ije  trjQu  of  Osiris ;  with  the  little  boys, 

How  is  it  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  >  whom  they  would  not  feed  till  after  they 
not  perpendicular  to  the  equator  ?  Why  i  had  run  eight  leagues,  to  teach  them  t9 
is  it  raised  towards  tlie  north  and  inclined  |  conquer  the  world ;  with  the  two  children 
towards  the  south  pole,  in  a  position  !  who  cried  bee  in  asking  for  breed,  and 
vrhich  does  not  appear  natural,  and  which  \  who  by  that  means  discovered  that  tlie 
seems  the  consequence  of  some  derange-  s  Phrygian  was  the  original  language ;  with 
ment,  or  the  result  of  a  period  of  a  pro-  <  King  Psammeticus,  who  gave  his  daughter 
digious  number  of  years  (  ^  to  a  thief  who  had  dexterously  stolen  his 

is  it  true,  that  the  ecliptic  continually  \  money,  &c.  &c. 
inclines  by  an  insensible  movement  to-  >      Ancient   history,    ancient  astronomy, 
YTards  the  equator,  and  that  the  angle  i  ancient  physics,  ancient  medicine  (up  to 
formed  by  these  two  lines  has  a  little  di-  \  Hippocrates),  ancient  geography,  ancient 
minished  in  two  thousand  years  ?  •  s  metaphysics,  all  are  nothing  but  ancient 

Is  it  true  that  the  ecliptic  has  been  for-  i  absurdities,  which  ought  to  make  us  feel 


the  happiness  of  being  bom  in  later  timea. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  more  truth  in  two 
pages  of  the  French  Encyclopedia  in  re- 
lation to  physics,  than  in  all  the  librarv 
of  Alexandna,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  nuicn 
regretted. 


merly  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  that 
the  Egyptians  have  said  so,  and  that  He- 
rodotus has  related  it  ?  This  motion  of 
the  ecliptic  would  form  a  period  of  about 
two  millions  of  years.  It  is  not  that 
which  astounds  us ;  for  the  axis  of  the 

earth  has  an  imperceptible  movement  in  \  nADFT 

about  twenty-six  thousand  years,  which  5  " 

occasions  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  i  section  i. 

It  is  as  easy  for  nature  to  produce  a  rota-  i  Babel  signifies  among  the  Orientals^ 
tion  of  twenty  thousand,  as  of  two  hun-  \  God  the  Father,  the  power  of  God,  the 
dred  and  sixty  ages.  |  gate  of  God,  according  to  the  way  in 

We  are  deceived  when  we  are  told  that  \  which  the  word  is  pronounced.  It  np- 
the  Egyptians  had,  according  to  Hero-  ]  pears,  therefore,  that  Babylon  was  the 
dotus,  a  tradition  that  the  ecliptic  had  i  city  of  God,  the  holy  citv.  Every  capital 
been  formerly  perpendicular  to  the  equa-  \  of  a  state  was  a  city  of  God,  the  sacred 
tor.  The  tradition  of  which  Herodotus  \  city.  The  Greeks  called  them  all  Hiero* 
speaks  has  no  relation  to  the  coincidence  i  polis,  and  there  were  more  than  thirty  of 
of  the  equinoxial  and  ecliptic  lines ;  that  \  this  name.  The  tower  of  Babel,  then, 
is  quite  another  afiiur.  ^  signifies  the  tower  of  God  the  Father. 

The  pretended  scholars  of  Egypt  said  I  Josephus  says  truly,  that  Babel  signi^ 
that  the  sun,  in  the  space  of  eleven  thou-  <  iies  confusion ;  Calmet  says,  with  others. 
Band  years,  had  set  twice  in  the  east,  and  5  that  Bilba,  in  Chaldean,  signifies  coiw 
risen  twice  in  the  west.  When  the  equa-  |  founded ;  but  all  the  Orientals  have  been 
tor  and  the  ecliptic  coincided,  and  when  <  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  word  confu-* 
the  days  were  everywhere  equal  to  the  s  sion  would  be  a  strange  etymon  for  the 
nights,  the  sun  did  not  on  tliat  account  j  capital  of  a  vast  empire.  I  very  much 
diange  its  setting  and  rising ;  but  the  <  like  the  opinion  of  Rabelais,  who  pretend^i 
earth  turned  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  \  that  Paris  was  formerly  called  Lutetia,  on 
as  at  this  day.  This  idea  of  making  the  \  account  of  tlie  ladies'  white  legs, 
sun  set  in  the  east  is  a  chimera  only  wor-  ]  Be  that  as  it  may,  commentators  have 
thy  of  the  brains  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  ;  tormented  themselves  to  know  to  what 
and  shows  the  profound  ignorance  of  those  i  height  men  had  raised  this  famous  towct 
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of  Babel.     St.  Jerome  gives  it  twenty  j  after  several  ages,  has  given  us  sacred 


thousand  feet.  The  ancient  Jewish  book, 
entitled,  •*Jacult,"  gave  it  eighty-one 
diousand.  Paul  Lucas  has  seen  the  re- 
mains of  it,  and  it  is  a  tine  thing  to  be  as 
keen-sighted  as  Paul  Lucas :  but  these 
dimensions  are  not  the  only  difficulties 
which  have  exercised  the  learned. 

People  have  wished  to  know  how  the 
children  of  Noah,  after  having  divided 
among  themselves  the  islands  of  the  na- 
tions and  established  themselves  in  divers 
lands,  with  each  one  his  particular 
lan^age,  families,  and  people,  should  all 
find  themselves  in  the  plam  of  Shinaar, 
to  build  tliere  a  tower,  saying,  "Let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

The  book  of  Genesis  speaks  of  the 
states  which  the  sons  of  Noah  founded. 
It  has  related  how  the  people  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  all  came  to  Shinaar 
speaking  one  language  only,  and  purpos- 
ing the  same  thing. 

The  Vulgate  places  the  Deluge  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1656,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tower  of  Babel  1771 ;  that  is 
to  say,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  even 
during  the  life  of  Noah. 

Men  then  must  have  multiplied  with 
prodigious  celerity  ;  all  the  arts  revived 
in  a  very  little  time.  When  we  reflect 
on  die  great  number  of  trades  which  must 
have  been  employed  to  raise  a  tower  so 
high,  we  are  amazed  at  so  stupendous  a 
work. 

The  Patriarch  Abraham  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  Deluge,  and  already  we 
see  a  line  of  powerful  kings  in  Egypt  and 
in  Asia.  Bochart,  and  other  sages,  have 
pleasantly  filled  their  great  books  with 
Phoenician  and  Chaldean  words  and 
systems  which  they  do  not  understand, 
lliey  have  learnedly  taken  Thrace  for 
Cappadocia,  Greece  for  Crete,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus  for  Tyre ;  they  sport  in 
an  ocean  of  ignorance,  which  has  neither 
bottom  nor  shore.  It  would  have  been 
shorter  for  them  to  haveavowed  that  God| 


books  to  render  us  better  men,  and  not 
to  make  us  geographers,  chronologists,  or 
etymologists. 

Babel  is  Babylon :  it  was  founded,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Persian  historians,  by  a 
prince  named  Tamurath.  The  only  know- 
ledge we  have  of  its  antiquities,  consists 
in  the  astronomical  observations  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  three  years,  sent  by 
Callisthenes,  by  order  of  Alexander,  to 
his  preceptor  Aristotle.  To  this  certainty 
is  joined  the  extreme  probability,  that  a 
nation  which  had  made  a  series  of  celes- 
tial observations  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  had  congregated  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable power  several  ages  before  the 
first  of  these  observations. 

It  is  a  pity,  that  none  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  ancient  profane  authors  agree 
with  our  sacred  ones  ;  and  that  none  of 
the  names  of  the  princes  who  reigned  after 
the  different  epochs  assigned  to  the  De- 
luge, have  been  known  by  either  Egyp- 
tians, Syrians,  Babylonians,  or  Greeks. 

It  is  no  less  a  pity,  that  there  remains 
not  on  the  earth,  among  the  profane  au- 
thors, one  vestige  of  the  famous  tower  of 
Babel :  nothing  of  this  story  of  the  ooiv- 
fusion  of  tongues  is  found  in  any  book. 
This  memorable  adventure  was  as  un- 
known to  the  whole  universe,  as  the  names 
of  Noah,  Metbusalem,  Cain,  and  Adam 
and  Eve. 

This  difficulty  tantalises  our  curiosity. 
Herodotus,  who  travelled  so  much,  speaks 
neither  of  Noah,  or  Shem,  Reu,  Salah,  or 
Nimrod.  The  name  of  Nimrod  is  un- 
known to  all  profane  antiquity  ;  there  are 
only  a  few  Arabs,  and  some  modern  Per- 
sians, who  have  made  mention  of  Niov* 
rod,  in  falsifying  tlie  books  of  ttie  Jews. 
Nothing  remains  to  conduct  us  through 
these  ancient  ruins,  unknown  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  universe  during  so  many 
ages,  but  ^th  in  the  Bible ;  and  happily, 
that  is  an  infallible  guide. 

Herodotus,  who  has  mingled  many 
fables  with  some  truths,  pretends  that  in 
his  time,  which  was  that  of  greatest  power 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  of  Babylon,  all 
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the  women  of  the  immense  city  were 
obliged  to  go  once  in  their  lives  to  the 
temple  of  Mylitta,  a  goddess  which  was 
thouglit  to  be  the  same  as  Aphrodite,  or 
Venus,  in  order  to  prostitute  themselves 
to  strangers ;  and  that  the  law  commanded 
them  to  receive  money  as  a  sacred  tribute, 
which  was  paid  over  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  goddess. 

But  even  this  Arabian  tale  is  more 
likely  than  that  which  the  same  author 
tells  of  Cyrus  dividing  the  Indus  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty  canals,  which  all  dis- 
cfaaiged  themselves  into  the  Caspian  Sea  I 
What  should  we  say  of  Mezerai,  if  he  had 
told  us  that  Charlemagne  divided  the 
Rhine  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
canals,  which  fell  into  the  Mediterranean; 
and  that  all  the  ladies  of  his  court  were 
obliged  once  in  their  lives  to  present 
themselves  at  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
to  prostitute  themselves  to  all  comers  for 
money  ? 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  such  a  fable 
is  still  more  absurd  in  relation  to  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  in  which  Herodotus  lived,  than 
it  would  be  in  that  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Orientals  were  a  thousand  times  more 
jealous  than  the  Franks  and  Gauls.  The 
wives  of  all  the  great  lords  were  carefully 
guarded  by  eunuchs.  This  custom  sub- 
sisted from  time  immemorial.  It  is  seen 
even  in  the  Jewish  history,  that  when  that 
little  nation  wished  like  the  others  to  have 
a  king,  Samuel,  to  dissuade  them  from  it, 
and  to  retain  his  authority,  said,  '^  that  a 
king  would  tyrannise  over  them,  and  that 
he  would  take  the  tenths  of  their  vines 
and  com  to  give  to  his  eunuchs.''  The 
kings  accomplished  this  prediction ;  for 
it  is  written  in  the  iirst  book  of  kings,  that 
King  Ahab  had  eunuchs,  and  in  the  se- 
cond that  Joram,  Jehu,  Jehoiakim,  and 
Zedekias,  had  them  also. 

The  eunuchs  of  Pharoah  are  spoken  of 
t  long  time  previously,  in  the  book  of 
Genesis;  and  it  is  said  that  Potiphar,  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  was  one  of  tlie 
king*s  eunuchs.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  were  great  numbers  of  eunuchs 
at  Babylon  to  guard  the  women.    It  was 


not,  then,  a  duty  for  them  to  prostitute 
themselves  to  the  first  comer,  nor  was 
Babylon,  the  city  of  God,  a  vast  brothel, 
as  it  has  been  pretended. 

These  tales  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  all 
others  in  the  same  taste,  are  now  so  d^ 
cried  by  all  people  of  sense — reason  has 
made  so  great  a  progress,  that  even  old 
women  and  children  will  no  longer  be- 
lieve such  extravagancies — **  Non  est 
vetula  quae  credat  nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi 
qui  nondum  aere  lavantur." 

There  is  incur  days  only  one  man  who, 
not  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  would  justify  the  fable  of 
Herodotus.  The  infamy  appears  to  him 
a  very  simple  affair.  He  would  prove, 
that  the  Babylonian  princesses  prostituted 
themselves  through  piety  to  the  first  pas- 
sengers, because  it  is  said  in  the  noly 
writing,  that  the  Ammonites  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  in  present- 
ing them  to  Moloch.  But  what  relation 
has  this  custom  of  some  barbarous  hordes 
— ^this  superstition  of  passing  their  child- 
ren through  the  fiames,  or  even  of  burn- 
ing them  on  piles,  in  honour  of  I  know 
not  who— of  Moloch ;  these  Iroquois 
horrors  of  a  petty  infamous  people,  to  a 
prostitution  so  incredible,  in  a  nation 
known  to  be  the  most  jealous  and  orderly 
of  the  East  ?  Would  what  passes  among 
the  Iroquois  be  among  us  a  proof  of  the 
customs  of  the  Courts  of  France  and  of 
Spain? 

He  also  brings,  in  further  proof,  the 
Lupercal  feast  among  the  Komans,  dui^ 
ing  which,  he  says,  that  the  young  people 
of  quality,  and  respectable  magistrates, 
ran  naked  through  the  city  with  whips  in 
their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  the 
pegnant  women  of  quality,  who  unblush- 
ingly  presented  themselves  to  them,  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  a  happy 
deliverance. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  said 
that  these  Romans  of  quality  ran  quite 
naked;  on  the  contrary,  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
custom,  that  they  were  covered  from  tbt 
waist  downwards. 
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Secondly,  it  leems  bj  the  muiner  in 
which  this  defender  of  in&mous  customs 
expresses  himself,  that  the  Roman  ladies 
stnpped  naked  to  receive  these  blows  of 
the  whip,  which  is  absolately  false. 

Thirdly,  the  Lupercal  feast  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  pretended  law  of 
Babylon,  which  commands  the  wives  and 
daoghters  of  the  king,  the  satraps,  and  the 
Biagt,  to  sell  and  prostitute  themselves  to 
strangers  out  of  pure  devotion. 

When  an  author,  without  knowing 
either  the  human  mind  or  the  manners  of 
nations,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  compile  firom  passages  of  old  authors, 
who  are  almost  all  contradictory,  he 
should  advance  his  opinions  with  mo- 
desty, and  know  how  to  doubt,  and  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  the  college.  Above 
all,  he  should  never  express  himself  with 
outrageous  insolence. 

Herodotus,  or  Cetesias,  or  Diodorus 
of  Sicily,  relate  a  fact :  you  have  read  it 
in  Greek,  therefore  this  fact  is  true.  This 
manner  of  reasoning,  which  is  not  that  of 
Euclid,  is  surprising  enough  in  the  time 
in  which  we  live ;  but  all  minds  will  not 
be  instructed  with  equal  fiicility;  and 
there  are  always  more  persons  who  com- 
pile than  people  who  think. 

We  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  which  took  place  during 
the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
It  is  a  miracle,  related  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. We  neither  explain,  nor  even 
examine  any  miracles ;  and  as  the  authors 
of  that  Kreat  work,  the  Encyclopedia,  be- 
lieved them,  we  also  believe  them  with  a 
livelv  and  sincere  faitlu 

We  will  simply  affirm,  that  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  has  produced  more 
confusion,  and  a  greater  number  of  new 
languages  than  that  of  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel. From  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the 
lime  of  the  Altilas,  the  Clovises,  and  the 
Gondiberts,  durinff  six  ages,  "  tena  erat 
unius  labii,'' — **me  known  earth  was 
of  one  language.^'  They  spoke  the  same 
Latin  at  the  Euphrates  as  at  Mount 
Atlas.  The  laws  which  governed  a  hun- 
dred nations  were  written  in  Latin,  and 
U 


the  Greek  served  for  amusement,  whilst 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  each  province  was 
only  for  the  populace.  They  pleaded  in 
Latin,  at  once  in  the  tribunals  of  Africa 
and  of  Rome.  An  inhabitant  of  Corn- 
wall departed  for  Asia  Minor,  sure  of 
being  understood  everywhere  in  his  route. 
It  was  at  least  one  good  effected  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  Romans,  that  people  found 
themselves  as  well  understood  on  the  Da- 
nube as  on  the  Guadalquiver.  At  the 
present  time,  a  Beigamask,  who  travels 
into  the  small  Swiss  cantons,  from  which 
he  is  only  separated  by  a  mountain,  has 
the  same  need  of  an  interpreter  as  if  he 
were  at  China.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  modem  life. 

SECTION  Hi 

Vanity  has  always  raised  stately  menu 
ments.  It  was  tluough  vanity  that  men 
built  the  lofty  tower  of  Babel.  <<  Let  us 
go  and  raise  a  tower,  the  summit  of  which 
shall  touch  the  skies,  and  render  our 
name  celebrated  before  we  are  scattered 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.''  The  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  in  the  time  of  a 
patriarch  named  Phaleg,  who  counted  the 
good  man  Noah  for  his  fifUi  ancestor.  It 
will  be  seen  that  architecture,  and  all  the 
arts  which  accompany  it,  had  made  great 
progress  in  five  generations.  St.  Jerome, 
the  same  who  has  seen  fauns  and  satyrs, 
has  not  seen  the  tower  of  Babel  any  more 
than  I  have,  but  he  assures  us  that  it  was 
twenty  thousand  feet  high.  This  is  a 
trifle.  The  ancient  book  '*  Jacult,'' 
written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews» 
demonstrates  the  height  to  be  eighty-one 
thousand  Jewish  feet;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  Jewish  foot  was  nearly  as 
long  as  the  Greek.  These  dimensions 
are  still  more  likely  than  those  of  Jerome. 
This  tower  remains,  but  it  is  no  longer 
quite  so  high;  several  very  veracious  tra- 
vellers have  seen  it.  I,  who  have  not 
seen  it,  will  talk  as  little  of  it  as  of  my 
grandfiitther  Adam,  with  whom  I  never 
had  the  honour  of  conversing.  But  con- 
sult the  reverend  father  Calmet ;  he  b  a 
man  of  fine  wit,  and  a  profound  philoso- 
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fiery  and  will  explain  the  thing  to  you. 
do  not  know  why  it  is  said,  in  Genesis, 
that  Babel  signifies  confusion ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  ba  answers  to  fa- 
ther in  the  eastern  languages,  and  bel  sig- 
nifies God .  Babel  means  the  city  of  God, 
the  holy  city.  But  it  is  incontestible  that 
Babel  meant  confusion,  possibly  because 
the  architects  were  confounded  after 
having  raised  their  work  to  eighty-one 
thousand  feet ;  perhaps,  because  the 
languages  were  then  confounded,  as  from 
that  time  the  Germans  no  longer  under- 
stood the  Chinese;  although,  according 
to  the  learned  Bochart,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Chinese  is  originally  the  same  language 
as  the  High  German^ 

BACCHUS. 

Of  all  the  true  or  fabulous  prsonages 
of  profane  antiquiu,  Bacchus  is  to  us  the 
most  important.  1  do  not  mean  for  the 
fine  invention  which  is  attributed  to  him 
by  all  the  world  except  the  Jews,  but  for 
the  prodigious  resemblance  of  his  fkbu- 
lous  history  to  the  true  adventures  of 
Moses. 

The  ancient  poets  have  placed  the  birth 
of  Bacchus  in  E©^pt ;  he  is  exposed  on 
^e  Nile,  and  it  is  from  that  event  that  he 
is  named  Mises  by  the  6rst  Orpheus, 
which,  in  Egyptian,  signifies"  saved  from 
the  waters,"  according  to  those  who  |>re- 
tend  to  understand  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tongue,  which  is  no  longer  known.  He 
is  brought  up  near  a  mountain  of  Arabia, 
called  Nisa,  which  is  believed  to  be 
MountSinai.  It  b  pretended  that  a  god- 
dess ordered  him  to  go  and  destroy  a 
barbarous  nation,  and  that  he  passed 
tiirough  the  Red  Sea  on  foot,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  women,  and  children.  An- 
other time,  the  river  Orontes  suspended 
its  waters  right  and  left  to  let  him  pass, 
and  the  Hydaspes  did  the  same.  He 
commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still ;  two 
luminous  rays  proceeded  from  his  head. 
He  made  a  fountain  of  wine  spout  up  by 
striking  the  ground  with  his  thyrsis^  and 
engraved  his  laws  on  two  tables  of  marble. 
He  wanted  only  to  have  afflicted  Egypt 


with  ten  plagues,  to  be  the  perfect  copy 
of  Moses. 

Vossius  is,  I  think,  the  first  who  has 
extended  this  parallel.  The  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  Huet,  has  pushed  it  quite  as 
far;  but  he  adds,  in  his  Evangelical  De- 
monstrations, that  not  only  Moses  is 
Bacchus,  but  that  he  is  also  Osiris  and 
Typhon.  He  does  not  halt  in  this  fine 
path.  Moses,  according  to  him,  is  Escu- 
hipius,  Amphion,  Apollo,  Adonis,  and 
even  Priapus.  It  is  pleasant  enough  that 
Huet  founds  his  proof,  that  Moses  is 
Adonis,  in  their  both  keeping  sheep  :— 

Et  fonnoMU  ovei,  ad  Samtoa  pavit  Adoaia. 

He  contends  that  he  is  Priapus,  be- 
cause Priapus  is  sometimes  painted  with 
an  ass,  and  the  Jews  were  supposed, 
among  the  Gentiles,  to  adore  an  ass.  He 
gives  another  proof,  not  very  canonical, 
which  is,  that  tne  rod  of  Moses  might  be 
compared  to  the  sceptre  of  Priapus.— 
"  Soeptrum  tribuitur  Priapo,  virga  Mosi.'* 
Neither  is  this  demonstration  in  the  man- 
ner of  Euclid. 

We  will  not  here  speak  of  the  more 
modem  Bacchuses,  such  as  he  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  whom  the  Greeks  celebrated  as  a  son 
of  Jupiter,  shut  up  in  his  thigh.  We 
will  pause  at  him  who  v^as  supposed  to 
be  born  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and 
to  have  performed  so  many  prodigies. 
Our  respect  for  the  sacred  Jewish  books 
will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Greelu, 
have  imitated  the  history  of  Moses.  The 
difficulty  consists  solely  in  not  knowing 
how  they  could  be  instructed  in  this  in- 
controvertible history.  With  respect  to 
the  Egyptians,  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
never  recorded  these  miracles  of  Moses, 
which  would  have  covered  them  with 
shame.  If  they  had  said  a  word  of  it, 
the  historians  Josephus  and  Philo  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  it.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Appion, 
made  a  point  of  citing  all  the  Egyptian 
authors  who  have  mentioned  Moses,  and 
he  finds  none  which  relate  one  of  these 
miracles.    No  Jew  has  ever  quoted  any 
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Egyptian  author  who  has  said  a  word  of  >  wards  adopted  and  embellished  hy  the 
die  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  of  the  miracu-  \  Greeks.  But  how  came  the  stories  of  the 
lous  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  >  Arabs  and  Greeks  to  agree  so  well  with 
&c«  It  could  not  be  among  the  Egypt-  I  those  of  the  Jews  ?  It  is  known  that  the 
ians,    therefore,    that     Uiis    scandalous  |  Hebrews  never  communicated  their  books 

Srallel  was  formed  between  the  divine  I  to  any  one,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies; 
oses  and  the  profane  Bacchus.  \  they  regarded  such  communication  as  a 

It  is  very  clear  that,  if  a  single  Egyp-  s  sacrilege  :  and  Josephus,  to  justify  their 
tian  author  had  said  a  word  of  the  great  I  obstinacy  in  concealing  the  Pentateuch 
miracles  of  Moses,  all  the  synagogue  of  I  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  says,  that  God 
Alexandria,  all  the  disputatious  church  \  punished  all  foreigners  who  dared  to 
of  that  famous  town,  would  have  quoted  I  speak  of  the  Jewish  histories.  If  we  are 
such  word,  and  have  triumphed  at  it,  \  to  believe  him,  the  historian  Theopompus, 
erery  one  after  his  manner.  Athenago-  i  for  only  designing  to  meniion  them  in  his 
rus,  Clement,  Origen,  who  have  said  so  7  work,  became  deranged  for  thirty  days ; 
many  useless  things,  would  have  related  \  and  the  tragic  poet  Theodectes  was  struck 
this  important  passage  a  thousand  times,  \  blind  for  having  introduced  the  name  of 
and  it  would  have  been  the  strongest  ar-  •  the  Jews  into  one  of  his  tragedies.  Such 
gument  of  all  the  fathers.  The  whole )  are  the  excuses  that  Flavius  Josephus 
have  kept  a  profound  silence ;  they  had,  ?  gives  in  his  answer  to  Appion,  for  the 
therefore,  nothing  to  say.  But  how  was  I  history  of  the  Jews  being  so  long  im- 
it  possible  for  any  Egyptian  to  speak  of  s  known. 

the  exploits  of  a  man  who  caused  all  the  \  These  books  were  of  such  prodigrions 
first-bom  of  the  families  of  Egypt  to  be  i  scarcity,  that  we  only  hear  of  one  copy 
killed ;  who  turned  the  Nile  to  blood,  I  under  King  Josiah,  and  this  copy  had 
tnd  who  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  their  ?  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  and  was  found 
king  and  all  his  army  ?  pn  the  bottom  of  a  chest,  on  tlie  report 

All  our  historians  agree  that  one  Clodo-<  of  Shaphan,  scribe  to  the  Pontiff  Uil- 
wick,  a  Sicambrian,  subjugated  Gaul  with  {  kiah,  who  carried  it  to  the  King, 
ft  handful  of  barbarians.  The  English  i  This  circumstance  happened,  accord- 
are  the  first  to  say  that  the  Saxons,  the  I  ing  to  the  second  book  of  Kings,  six  hun- 
Danes,  and  the  Normans,  came  by  turns  ?  dred  and  twenty^four  years  before  our 
to  exterminate  a  part  of  their  nation.  If  z  vulgar  era ;  four  hundred  years  after 
they  had  not  avowed  this  truth,  all  Europe  |  Homer ;  and  in  the  most  flourishing  times 
would  have^  exclaimed  against  its  con-  \  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  then  scarcely 
~  knew  that  there  were  any  Hebrews  in 

the  world.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  at 
Babylon  still  more  augmented  their  ig» 
norance  of  their  own  books.  Esdras 
must  have  restored  them  at  the  end  of 
seventy  years,  and  it  was  already  more 
than  five  hundred  years  that  the  fable  of 
Bacchus  had  been  current  among  the* 
Greeks. 

If  the  Greeks  had  founded  their  f&bles 
on  the  Jewish  history,  they  would  have 
chosen  facts  more  interesting'to  mankind ; 


oealment.  The  universe  ought  to  exclaim 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  amazing  pro- 
digies of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon, 
Sampson,  and  of  so  many  leaders  and 
prophets.  The  universe  is  silent  not- 
withstanding. Amazing  mystery  1  On 
one  side  it  is  palpable  that  all  is  true, 
since  it  is  found  in  the  holy  writings, 
which  are  approved  by  the  church ;  on 
die  other,  it  is  evident  that  no  people  have 
ever  mentioned  it.  Let  us  worship  Pro- 
Tidence,  and  submit  ourselves    in    all 

things.  \  such  as  the    adventures  of  Abraham, 

The  Arabs,  who  have  always  loved  the  \  those  of  Noah,  of  Methusalem,  of  Seth, 


marvellous,  were  probably  the  first  authors 
of.  the  fiibles  invented  of  Bacchus^  after- 


Enoch,  Cain,  and  Eve;  of  the  fatal  ser- 
pent and  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  all 
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which  names  have  ever  been  unknown  to 
them.  There  was  only  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  Jewish  people,  until  a  long 
time  afier  the  revolution  that  Alexander 
produced  in  Asia  and  in  £urope;  the 
historian  Josephus  avows  it  in  formal 
terms.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
expcesses  himself  in  the  commencement 
of  his  reply  to  Appion,  who  (by  way  of 
parenthesis)  was  dead  when  he  answered 
nim  ;  for  Appion  died  under  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius,  and  Josephus  wrote  under 
Vespasian. 

**  As  the  country  we  inhabit  is  distant 
from  the  sea,  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
to  commerce,  and  have  no  communica- 
tion with  other  nations.  We  content  our- 
selves with  cultivating  our  lands,  which 
are  very  fertile,  and  we  labour  chiefly  to 
brio^  up  our  children  properly,  because 
nothmg  appears  to  us  so  necessary  as  to 
instruct  tnem  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
holy  laws,  and  in  true  piety,  which  in- 
spires them  with  the  desire  of  observing 
them.  The  above  reasons,  added  to 
others  already  mentioned,  and  this  man- 
ner of  life  which  is  peculiar  to  us,  show 
why  we  have  had  no  communication 
with  the  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians.  Is  it  astonishing  that  our 
nation,  so  distant  from  the  sea,  not  ailect- 
ing  to  write  anything,  and  living  in  the 
way  which  I  have  rekued,  has  b^  little 
known  V* 

After  such  an  authentic  avowal  from  a 
Jew,  tlie  most  tenacious  of  the  honour  of 
his  nation  that  has  ever  written,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  have  taken  the  fable  of  Buc- 
chus  from  the  holy  books  of  the  He- 
brews; any  more  than  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia*  that  of  the  son  of  Idomeneus, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  adventure 
of  Eurydice,  and  others.  The  quantity 
of  ancient  tales  which  resemble  each 
other  is  prodigious.  How  is  it  that  the 
Greeks  have  put  into  fables  what  the 
Hebrews  have  put  into  histories?  Was 
it  by  tliegifc  of^  invention  ;  was  it  by  a 
facility  of  imitation ;  or  in  consequence 
of  the  accordance  of  fine  minds  /     To 


conclude :  God  has  permitted  it— a  tralli 
which  ought  to  suffice. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  the 
Aiabs  and  Greeks  have  said  the  same 
things  as  the  Jews?  We  only  read  the 
Old  Testament  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  New  ;  and  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  do  we  seek  anything  but  lessons  of 
benevolence,  moderation,  gentleness,  and 
true  charity. 

BACON  (ROGER); 
It  is  generally  thought  that  Roger  Ba- 
con, the  famous  monk  of  the  tliirteenth 
century,  was  a  very  great  man,  and  that 
he  possessed  true  knowledge,  because  he 
was  persecuted  and  condemned  to  prison 
by  a  set  of  ignoramuses.    It  is  a  great 

Srejudice  in  bis  favour,  I  own.  But 
oes  it  not  happen  eveiy  day,  that  quacks 
gravely  condemn  other  quacks,  and  that 
fools  make  other  fools  nay  the  penalty  of 
folly  ?  This,  our  world,  has  tor  a  long 
time  resembled  the  compact  edifices,  in 
which  he  who  believes  in  tlie  eternal  Fa- 
ther anathematizes  him  who  believes  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;  circumstances  which 
are  not  very  rare  even  in  these  days. 
Among  the  thinss  which  render  Friar 
Bacon  commendable,  we  must  first  reckon 
his  imprisonment,  and  then  the  noble 
boldness  with  which  he  declared  that  all 
the  books  of  Aristotle  were  fit  only  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  learned 
respected  Aristotle  much  more  than  the 
Jansenists  respect  St.  Augustine.  Hat 
Roger  Bacon,  however,  done  anything 
better  than  the  Poetics,  the  Rhetoric, 
and  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  ?  These  three 
immortal  works  clearly  prove  that  Aris* 
totle  was  a  very  great  and  fine  geniua^« 
penetmting,  profound,  and  methodical  i 
and  that  he  was  only  a  bad  natural  phi* 
losopher,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  physical 
science  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

Does  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  best  woik, 

in  which  he  treats  of  light  and  vbion, 

express  himself  much  more  clearly  than 

^  Aristotle,  when  he  says,  light  is  creued 

\  by  means  of  multiplying  its  luminous 
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ipecies>  which  action  i9  called  univocal 
and  conformable  to  the  agent  ?  He  also 
mentions  another  equivocal  multiplica- 
tion, by  which  light  engenders  heat^  and 
heat,  putrefaction. 

Roger  Bacon  likewise  tells  us,  that 
life  may  be  prolonged  by  means  of  sper- 
maceti, aloes,  and  dragons'  flesh,  and  that 
the  philosophei^s  stone  would  render  us 
immortal.  It  is  thought  that  besides 
these  fine  secrets,  he  possessed  all  those 
of  iudicial  astrology,  without  exception; 
as  he  affirms  very  positively  in  his  *'  Opus 
Mai  us/'  that  the  nead  of  man  is  subject 
to  the  influences  of  the  Ram,  his  neck  to 
those  of  the  Bull,  and  his  arms  to  the 
power  of  the  Twins.  He  even  demon- 
strates these  fine  things  from  experience, 
and  highly  praises  a  great  astrologer  at 
Paris,  who  says,  that  he  hindered  a  sur- 
geon from  putting  a  plaister  on  the  leg  of 
an  invalid,  because  the  sun  was  then  in 
the  sign  of  Aquarius,  and  Aquarius  is 
Cital  to  legs  to  which  plaisters  are  applied. 

It  is  an  opinion  pretty  generally  re- 
ceived, that  Roger  was  the  inventor  of 
gunpowder.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  in 
bis  time  that  important  discovery  was 
made ;  for  I  always  remark  that  the  spi- 
rit of  invention  is  of  all  times,  and  that 
the  doctors,  or  sages,  who  govern  both 
mind  and  body,  are  generally  profoundly 
ignorant,  foolbhly  prejudiced,  or  at  war 
with  common  sense.  It  is  usually  among 
obscure  men,  that  artists  are  found  ani- 
mated with  a  superior  instinct,  who  invent 
admirable  things  on  which  tlie  learned  af- 
terwards reason. 

One  thing  surprises  me  much,  which 
is,  that  Friar  Bacon  knew  not  the  direct- 
ion of  the  magnetic  needle,  which,  in  his 
time,  began  to  be  understood  in  Italy ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  hazel  rod,  and 
many  such  things,  of  which  he  treats  in 
his  Dignity  of  the  Experimental  Art. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  pitiable  num- 
ber of  absurdities  and  chimeras,  it  must 
be  confessed  tliat  Roger  Bacon  was  an 
admirable  man  for  his  age.    What  age  ? 


you  will  ask,— that  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  schoolmen.  Figure  to 
yourself  Samoieds  and  Ostiacs,  who 
read  Aristotle.  Such  were  we  at  that 
time. 

Roger  Bacon  knew  a  little  of  geome- 
try and  optics,  which  made  him  pass  for 
a  sorcerer  at  Rome  and  Paris.  He  vras, 
however,  really  acquainted  with  the  mat-' 
ter  contained  in  the  Arabian  Alhaxen ;  for 
in  those  days  little  was  known,  except 
through  the  Arabs.  They  were  the  phy^ 
sicians  and  astrologers  of  all  the  Christian 
kings.  The  king's  fool  was  always  a 
native,— his  doctor,  an  Arab  or  a  Jew. 

Transport  this  Bacon  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  be  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  very  great  man.  He  was  gold, 
encrusted  with  the  rust  of  the  times  in- 
which  he  lived :  this  gold  would  now  be 
quickly  purified. 

Poor  creatures  that  we  are  1  How  many 
ages  have  passed  away  in  acquiring  a 
little  reason ! 

BACON  (FRANCIS) 

SECTION  1. 

The  greatest  service,  perhaps,  rendered 
to  philosophy  by  Francis  Bacon,  has  been 
that  of  suggesting  attraction. 

He  says,  on  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  his  **  Novum  Organum  Scien> 
tiarum  :*' — 

*<  It  should  be  inquired  whether  there 
be  not  a  kind  of  magnetic  force,  which 
operates  between  the  earth  and  heavy  bo- 
dies ;  between  the  moon  and  the  ocean, 
and  between  the  planets  respectively.  It 
must  either  be,  that  weighty  substances 
are  forced  towards  the  earth,  or  that  they 
are  mutually  attracted ;  and  in  this  last 
case  it  is  evident,  that  the  nearer  felling 
bodies  approach  to  the  earth  the  more 
strongly  tiiey  are  attracted.  It  might  ba 
tried,  whether  a  pendulum  of  the  same 
weight  would  go  quicker  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  than  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 
If  the  force  of  the  weight  diminishes  on- 
the  mountain,  and  increases  in  the  rnine^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  earth  has  a  true 
attraction.'^ 
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About  a  hundred  years  afterwards  this  ;  ^        section  ti. 

attraction,  this  gravitation,  this  universal ;  It  is  not  long  since  the  following  use- 
property  of  matter,  this  cause  which  re- '',  less  and  frivolous  question  was  agitated 
tains  the  planets  in  their  orbits^  which  /  in  a  celebrated  company : — "  Which  was 
acts  in  the  sun,  and  which  directs  an  iron  \  the  greatest  man,  Cesar,  Alexander,  Ta- 
1)ar  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  has  ',  merlane,  or  Cromwell  ?"  Some  one  re- 
been  discovered,  calculated,  and  demon-  \  plied,  without  contradiction,  that  the 
strated  by  the  great  Newton.  But  what  'i  greatest  man  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
sagacity  in  Bacon  to  have  imagined  what ;  This  person  was  right,  for  if  true  great- 
no  one  else  had  ever  thought  of!  \  ness  consists  in  having  received  a  power- 

This  is  a  very  different  notion  from  the  \  ful  genius  from  heaven,  and  in  making 
subtle  matter  produced  by  tubular  atoms,  \  use  of  it  to  enlighten  ourselves  and  others^ 
which  sometimes  turn  about  themselves,  \  such  a  man  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  ia 
although  in  a  plenum,  or  from  the  globu-  \  scarcely  found  in  six  centuries,  is  truly 
lar  matter  formed  of  such  particles.  \  the  great  man  ;  and  politicians  and  con- 
These  ridiculous  opinions  were  received  \  querors,  in  which  no  age  has  been  defi- 
for  some  time  among  the  curious.  They  >  cient,  are  generally  nothing  more  than 
formed  a  very  bad  romance;  but  not  ^  illustrious  evils.  It  is  to  him  who  pre- 
only  succeeded,  like  Cyrus  and  Phara-  \  vails  over  minds  by  the  force  of  truth,  and 
mond,  but  were  embraced  as  a  truth  by  s  not  to  them  who  make  slaves  by  violence  ; 
people  who  endeavoured  to  think.  If  f  it  is  to  him  who  knew  the  universe,  rather 
we  except  Bacon,  Galileo,  Toricelli,  and  \  than  to  those  who  disfigure  it;  that  we  owe 
a  very  small  number  of  sages,  the  world  \  respect. 

was  Uien  quite  blind  on  the  subject  of  <     The  great  Bacon  was  the  son  of  a 
physics.  I  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  for  a  long  time 

These  blind  philosophers  quitted  Greek  \  chancellor  himself  under  King  James  the 
chimeras  for  chimeras  of  vortices  and  tu-  |;  First.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues 
bular  atoms,  and  when  at  last  attraction  |  of  the  court,  and  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
and  gravitation  are  discovered  and  de-  :|  tion,  which  required  a  man  quite  devoted 
monstrated,  they  declaim  about  occult  <  to  them,  he  found  time  to  be  a  ereat  phi- 
qualities.  Alas  I  are  not  all  the  primary  \  losopher,  a  good  historian,  and  an  ele- 
principles  of  nature  occult  qualities  to  us  7  1  gant  writer.  What  is  still  more  astonish- 
The  causes  of  motion,  repulsion,  geuera-  \  ing,  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  art  of 
tion ;  the  immutability  of  the  various  \  g(x>d  writing  was  still  less  known  than 
species  of  sentiment,  memory,  and  thought  \  sound  philosophy.  He  has  been,  as  it  is 
—are  they  not  all  profoundly  concealed?  \  the  custom  among  men,  more  esteemed 

Bacon  suspectea,  and  Newton  demon-  s  since  his  death  than  he  was  during  his 
strated,  the  existence  of  a  principle,  until  >  life.  His  enemies  were  in  the  court  of 
then  unknown.  Men  must  abide  by  it  ^  London,  his  admirers  were  foreigners, 
until  they  become  gods.  Newton  was  \  When  the  Marquis  d*£ffiat  carried  the 
wise  enough  in  demonstrating  the  laws  of  ^  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
attraction  to  say,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  \  Henry  tlie  Great,  over  to  England  to  be- 
the  cause  of  it.  He  added,  that  it  was  \  come  the  wife  of  King  Charles  I.,  that 
perhaps  an  impulse,  perhaps  a  light  \  minister  visited  Bacon,  who,  being  ill  in 
substance,  prodigiously  elastic,  spread  |  bed,  received  him  with  the  curtains  drawn, 
throughout  nature.  He  apparently  en-  \  *'  You  resemble  the  angels,''said  d'Efiiat 
deavours,  by  these  perhapses,  to  recon-  \  to  him,  "  whom  we  always  hear  spoken 
cile  minds  which  are  scared  at  the  word  I  of,  and  believe  to  be  superior  to  men,  but 
attraction,  and  at  a  property  of  matter  I  never  have  the  consolation  of  seeing 
which  acts  throughout  the  universe  with-  \  them.'' 
out  apparent  contact,  i     It  is  known  that  Bacon  was  accused  of 
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a  crime  very  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  >  tades,  gunpowder^&c.,  had  all  been  pre- 
|hat  of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  }  yiously  invented,  and  a  new  world  had 
by  money.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  was  |  been  sought,  found,  and  cqpquered.  Who 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Peers  to  pay  ^  would  not  think  that  these  sublime  dis^j- 
about  four  hundred  thousand  livres  of  our  c  coveries  had  been  made  by  great  philoso- 
isooeyy  and  to  lose  his  office.  Now  the  I  phers,  and  in  much  more  enlightened 
English  so  reverence  his  memory,  that  5  times  than  our  own  ?  Not  at  all— it 
they  will  hardly  confess  that  he  was  guilty.  \  was  in  times  of  scholastic  barbarity,  that 
If  my  opinion  were  asked,  1  should  make  s  these  great  changes  were  made  on  the 
use  of  a  speech  which  I  have  heard  given  ^  earth.  Chance  only  has  produced  almost 
to  Lord  BoHngbroke.  Some  one,  speak-  ^  all  these  inventions ;  it  is  even  pretended 
ing  in  his  presence  of  the  avarice  of  the  ^  that  what  is  called  chance  had  a  great  part 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  quoted  instances  { in  the  discovery  of  America;  at  least,  it 
of  it,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  c  has  been  believed  that  Christopher  Co- 
lo the  testimony  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  \  lumbus  only  undertook  his  voyage  on  the 
vihOf  being  of  a  contraiv  party,  could  >  word  of  a  captain  of  a  ship,  whom  a  tem- 
have  mentioned  the  duke  s  bad  qualities  |  pest  had  thrown  within  sight  of  the  Car- 
with  a  good  grace.  "  He  was  so  great  a  \  ribee  islands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  men 
nan  ^  answered  Lord  B.  significantly,  <  knew  how  to  go  round  the  world;  they 
**  I  have  forgotten  his  vices.''  In  the  like  \  knew  how  to  destroy  towns  with  artificial 
manner,  I  will  confine  myself  to  speaking  i  thunder  more  terrible  than  the  real ;  but 
of  that  which  has  gained  Chancellor  Ba-  >  they  knew  not  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
con  the  esteem  of  Europe.  ^  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  laws  of  motion 

The  most  singular  and  the  best  of  his  ^  and  of  light,  the  number  of  our  planets, 
works,  is  that  which  is  at  present  the  least  { &c. — ^while  a  man  who  sustained  a  thesis 
lead,  and  the  most  useful ;  I  speak  of  his  ^  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  on  the  uni- 
^  Novum   Organum   Scientiarum.''     It  s  versal  d  parte  reiy  or  some  other  folly,  wa» 
was  the  scaffold  by  means  of  which  expe-  i  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
rimental  philosophy  has  been  built,  and  i     The  most  useful  and  astonishing  in* 
now  the  edifice  has  been  so  fiur  raised,  the  s  ventions  are  not  those  which  do  the  most 
soi^ld  is  no  longer  useful.    Chancellor  5  honour  to  the  human  mind.    It  is  to  a    . 
Bacon  did  not  know  nature,  but  he  knew  ^  mechanical  instinct,  possessed  by  mosf,  ' 
and  indicated  all  the  paths  which  led  to  i  men,  that  we  owe  fhe  greater  proportion  \ 
her.    He  despised  in  good  time  what  was  >  of  the  arts,  and  not  to  sound  philosophy  j  \ 
taught  by  square-capped  fools,  under  the  |  The  discoveries  of  fire,  of  the  art  of  making 
name  of  philosophy,  in  houses  called  col-  <  bread,  of  melting  and  preparing  metal^ 
leges ;  and  he  did  all  that  depended  upon  \  of  building  houses,  and  the  invention  of 
him,  whilst  these  societies,  instituted  for  \  the  shuttle,  are  all  necessary  before  print- 
the  acquirement  of  the  perfection  of  hu-  !  ing  and  the  compass,  yet  all  these  wero 
man  reason,  continued  to  corrupt  it  by  |  discovered  by  men  while  still  savages* 
their  guiddUies,  their  horror  of  a  vacuum,  \  What  a  prodigious  use  of  the  mechanics 
their  tubttantuU  Jomu,  and  all  those  \  did  the  Ureelu  and  Romans  make.    Yet 
phrases,  that  ignorance  had  not  only  made  ^  they  believed  in  their  time^  that  the  hea- 
respectable,  but  which  a  ridiculous  in-  \  vens  were  of  chrystal ;  and  that  the 
volvement  with  religion  had  rendered  |  stars  were  little  lamps  which  sometimes 
acred.  {  fell  into  the  sea :  and  one  of  tlieir  greatest 

Baom  is  the  fiither  of  experimental !  philoscmhers,  aAer  many  researches,  dis^ 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that,  oefore  his  j  covered  tliat  the  said  stars  were  flints 
time,  astonishing  secrets  had  been  disco-  \  which  had  been  detached  from  the 
Tered;  the  compass,  printing,  plate-en- >  earth. 

graving,  oil  painting,  slass,  the  art  of  i      In  a  word,  before  Chancellor  Bacon, 
iiiBJating  the  s^htof  aged  people  by  spec-  f  experimental  philosophy  was  not  known, 
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nd  of  all  th«  experiniffnts  that  have  heen 
made  since,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is 
not  indicated  in  his  book.  He  made 
seveial  himself.  He  formed  oneumatic 
Biachines,  l^  which  he  divinea  the  elas- 
ticity of  Uie  air ;  he  has  turned  oat  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  its  gravity.  He  touched 
upon  ityand  the  truth  was  seized  by  Tor- 
ricelli.  In  a  little  time  after,  physical 
experiments  suddenly  began  to  oe  culti- 
vated in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  hidden  treasure,  which  Bacon  had 
suspected,  and  which  all  the  philosophers, 
encouraged  by  his  suggestions,  endea- 
voured to  dig  for.  We  have  seen  that  he 
describeB,  in  express  terms,  the  principles 
of  that  attraction  of  which  Newton  passes 
for  the  inventor. 

This  precursor  of  philosophy  has  also 
been  an  elegant  writer,  an  historian,  and 
a  wit  His  Moral  Essays  are  much  es» 
teemed,  but  they  are  more  instructive 
than  amusing,  and  not  being  a  satire  on 
human  nature,  like  the  Maxims  of  Ro« 
ohefoucault,  nor  of  the  school  of  soepti- 
oism,  like  those  of  Montaigne,  they  are 
less  read  than  his  greater  works.  His  life 
of  Henry  VII.  has  passed  for  a  master- 
piece;  but  how  is  it  that  some  persons 
dare  compare  so  small  a  work  with  the 
history  of  our  illustrious  De  Thou  ?  In 
speakmg  of  the  famous  impostor  Perkin, 
the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who,  encou- 
raged by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  so 
boldly  took  the  name  of  BJchard  IV. and 
disputed  the  crown  with  Henry  VII., 
Chancellor  Bacon  thus  expresses  him- 
self:—"About  this  time  King  Henry 
was  beset  by  malicious  spirits,  raised  by 
the  magic  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  conjured  up  from  hell  the  shade  of 
Edward  IV.,  to  come  and  torment  King 
Henry.  When  the  Duchess  had  in- 
structed Perkin,  she  began  to  deliberate 
in  which  region  of  heaven  this  comet 
should  appear,  and  resolved  that  it  should 
first  illuminate  the  horizon  of  Ireland." 
It  seems  to  me,  that  De  Thou  deals  but 
little  in  this  style  of  bombast,  which 
was  formerly  mistaken  for  the  sublime, 
but  which  18  now  rightly  denominated 
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BANISHMENT. 

Banishment  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  life: — a  penalty  inflicted  on  delin- 
quents, or  on  mdividuals  who  are  wished 
to  be  considered  as  such. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  custom  to 
banish  fiK)m  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  juris- 
diction, for  petty  thefts,  forgeries,  and 
assaults ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  ofiender  became  a  great  robber,  foi^, 
or  murderer,  in  some  other  jurisdiction. 
This  is  like  throwinp^  into  a  neighbour's 
field  the  stones  that  mcommode  us  in  our 
own# 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  laws 
of  nations,  have  tormented  themselves 
sreaUy  to  determine,  whether  a  man  who 
has  been  banished  from  his  country  can 
justly  be  said  still  to  belong  to  that  coun- 
trv.  It  might  almost  as  well  be  asked 
whether  a  gambler,  who  has  been  driven 
away  from  a  gaming  table,  is  still  one  of 
the  players  at  that  table. 

It  by  the  law  of  nature  a  man  is  per- 
mitted to  choose  his  country,  still  more 
is  the  man  who  has  lost  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  at  liberty  to  choose  himself  a  new 
country.  May  he  bear  arms  against  his 
former  fellow-citizens  ?  Of  this  we  have 
a  thousand  examples.  How  many  French 
protestants,  naturalised  in  England,  Hol- 
land, or  Germany,  have  served,  not  only 
against  France,  but  against  armies  in 
which  their  relatives,  their  own  brothers, 
have  fought  ?  The  Greeks  in  the  armies 
of  the  King  of  Persia  fought  against  the 
Greeks  their  old  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  Holland  have  fired 
upon  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France^ 
Tnis  is  even  worse  than  fighting  against 
those  who  have  banished  you ;  for,  after 
all,  drawing  the  sword  in  revenge  does 
not  seem  so  bad  as  drawing  it  for  hire. 

BAPTISM. 
A  Greek  wordj  tignifying  Immenknu 

SECTION   I. 

We  do  not  speak  of  baptism  as  theo- 
logians ;  we  are  but  poor  men  of  letters, 
who  shall  never  enter  the  sanctuary. 

Ihe  Indians  plunge,  and  have  from 
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time  immemorial,  plunged  into  the 
Gaoges.  Mankind,  always  guided  by 
iaeir  senses,  easily  imagined  that  what 
purified  the  body  likewise  purified  the 
soul.  In  the  subterraneous  apartments 
under  the  Egyptian  temples,  there  were 
large  tubs  for  the  priests  and  the  initiated. 

O  BimioB  facile*  qai  trUHa  crinina  CMdIi 
FIninioea  toUl  potsc  putatia  aqad! 

Old  Baudier,  when  he  was  eighty, 
made  the  following  comic  translation  of 
these  lines : — 

C*c*t  one  drole  de  mazlnie, 
Qo*im«  lenive  efface  aa  crime. 

Oa«  can't  bat  think  it  aoinewbai  droll 
Puoap-water  tbu*  tboold  cleaDM  a  loiiL 

Every  sign  being  of  itself  indifierent, 
God  vouchaaifed  to  consecrate  this  custom 
amongst  the  Hebrew  people.  AH  foreign- 
ers that  came  to  settle  in  Palestine  were 
baptized:  they  were  called  domiciliary 
proselytes. 

They  were  not  forced  to  receive  cir- 
cumcision, but  only  to  embrace  the  seven 
precepts  of  the  Noachides,  and  to  sacri- 
nce  to  no  strange  god.  The  proselytes  of 
justice  were  circumcised  and  baptised  : 
the  female  proselytes  were  also  baptised,  ^ 
quite  naked,  in  the  presence  ot  three 
men. 

The  most  devout  among  the  Jews  went 
aod  received  baptism  from  the  hands  of 
the  prophets  most  venerated  by  the  peo- 

Sle.  Hence  it  was  that  they  flocked  to 
L  John,  who  baptised  in  the  Jordan. 

Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  never  bap- 
tised any  one,  deigned  to  receive  baptism 
from  St.  John.  This  custom,  which  had 
long  been  an  accessoiy  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  received  new  dignity,  new  value 
from  our  Saviour,  and  became  the  chief 
rite,  the  principal  seal  of  Christianity. 
However,  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Je- 
rusalem were  Jews.  The  Christians  of 
Palestine  long  continued  to  circumcise. 
St.  John's  Christians  never  received  bap- 
tism firom  Christ. 

Several  other  Christian  societies  ap- 
plied a  cautery  to  the  baptised,  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  being  determined  to  the 
performance  of  this  extraordinary  opera- 
tion by  the  words  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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related  by  St.  Luke— « I  baptise  j^t 
with  water ;  but  he  that  cometfi  after  me 
shall  baptise  you  with  fire." 

This  was  practised  by  the  Seleucians, 
the  Herminians,  and  some  others.  The 
words  "  he  shall  baptise  you  with  fire," 
have  never  been  explained.  There  are 
several  opinions  concerning  the  baptism 
by  fire,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew.  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  opinion  is,  that  it  was  an  allusion 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  devotees  to 
the  Syrian  goddess,  who,  after  plunsin; 
into  water,  imprinted  characters  on  meir 
bodies  with  a  not  iron.  With  miserable 
man,  all  was  superstition ;  but  Jesus  sub- 
stituted for  these  ridiculous  superstitions, 
a  sacred  ceremony — a  divine  and  effica- 
cious symbol. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  postpone  the 
receiving  of  baptism  until  the  last  agony. 
Of  this  the  example  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  is  a  very  strong  proof;  St.  An- 
drew had  not  been  baptised  y/hs^  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Milan.  The  custom  of 
deferring  the  use  of  the  sacred  bath  until 
the  hour  of  death,  was  soon  abolished. 

Bi^t'um  of  the  Dead, 

The  dead  also  were  baptised.  This 
is  established  by  the  passage  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians : — "  If  we  rise  not 
again,  what  shall  they  do  that  receive 
baptism  fit)m  the  dead?''  Here  is  a 
point  of  fiust.  Either  the  dead  themselves 
were  baptised,  or  baptism  was  received 
in  their  names,  as  indulgences  have  since 
been  received  for  the  deliveranoe  of  the 
souls  of  firiends  and  relatives  out  of  pur- 
gatory. 

St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Chrysostom 
inform  us,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  some 
Christian  societies,  and  principally  among 
the  Marcionites,  to  put  a  living  man 
under  the  dead  man's  bed ;  he  was  then 
asked,  if  he  would  be  baptised ;  the  living 
man  answered,  yes ;  and  the  corpse  was 
taken  and  plunged  into  a  tub  of  vrater. 
This  custom  was  soon  condemned.  St« 
Paul  mentions  it  but  he  does  not  o(X«- 
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demii  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  cites  it  as  an  $  difference  between  Christian  baptism  and 

invincible  argument  to  prove  resurrection.  |  the  Greek,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  liomau 

.  .  r  ceremonies,  was  the  difference  between 

Baptum  by  Aspenion.  t^th  and  falsehood.    Jesus  Christ  was 

The  Greeks  always  retained  baptism  { the  high-priest  of  the  new  law. 
by  immersion.  The  Latins,  about  the  l  In  the  second  century,  infants  began 
close  oftbe  eighth  century,  having  extended  ^  to  be  baptised:  it  was  natural  that  the 
their  religion  into  Gaul  and  Germany,  \  Christians  should  desire  their  children, 
and  seeing  that  immersion  might  be  fatal  s  ^^o  would  have  been  damned  without 
to  in&nts  in  cold  countries,  substituted  \  this  sacrament,  to  be  provided  with  it. 
simple  aspersion,  and  thus  drew  upon  ^  It  was  at  length  concluded  that  they  must 
themselves  firequent  finft^hf^mfw  from  the  \  receive  it  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days, 
Greek  church.  <  because  that  was  the  period  at  which, 

St.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  >  among  the  Jews,  they  were  circumcised, 
asked,  if  those  were  really  baptised  who  i  In  the  Greek  church,  this  is  still  the 
had  only  had  their  bodies  sprinkled  all  \  custom. 

over.  He  answers,  in  his  seventy-sixth  s  Such  as  died  in  the  first  week  were 
letter,  that  several  churches  did  not  be-  ?  damoed,  according  to  the  most  rigorous 
lieve  the  sprinkled  to  be  Christian  ;  that,  \  Fathers  of  the  Church,   But  Peter  Chfy- 


for  his  own  part,  he  believes  that  they  are 
so,  but  that  they  have  infinitely  less  grace 
than  those  who  have  been  thnce  dipped, 
according  to  custom. 

A  person  was  initiated  among  the 
Christians  as  soon  as  he  was  dipped; 
until  then  he  was  only  a  catechumen.  To 
be  initiated,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
sponsors,  to  answer  to  the  Church  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  new  Christians,  and  that 
the  mysteries  should  not  be  divulged. 
Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  first  ages,  the 


sologos,  in  the  fiflh  century,  imagined 
limbOf  a  sort  of  mitigated  hell,  or  properly 
the  border,  the  outaJcirt  of  hell,  whither 
all  infants  dying  without  baptism  go,  and 
where  the  patriarchs  remained  until  Jesus 
Christ's  descent  into  hell.  So  that  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  Christ  descended  into 
limbo,  and  not  into  hell,  has  since  then 
prevailed. 

It  was  agitated,  whether  a  Christian, 
in  the  desans  of  Arabia,  might  be  bap- 
tised with  sand  ;  this  was  answered  in 


Gentiles  had,  in  general,  as  little  know-  5  the  negative.  It  was  asked  if  rose-water 
ledge  of  the  Christian  mysteries  as  the  ;  might  be  used  ;  it  was  decided  that  pure 
Christians  had  of  the  mysteries  of  Isisand  \  water  would  be  necessary,  but  that  muddy 
the  E^leusinian  Ceres.  s  water  might  be  made  use  of.    It  is  evi- 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  writing  \  dent  that  all  this  discipline  depended  on 
against  the  Emperor  Julian,  expresses  <  the  discretion  of  the  first  pastors  who  es- 
himself  thus — "I  would  sp^k  of  bap-  s  tablished  it. 

tism,  but  that  I  fear  my  words  would  >  The  anabaptists,  and  some  other  corn- 
reach  them  who  are  not  initiated."  At  \  raunions  out  of  the  pale,  have  thought 
that  time  there  was  no  worship  without  s  that  no  one  should  be  baptised  without  a 
its  mysteries,  its  associations,  its  catechu-  >  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the 
mens,  its  initiated,  and  its  professed.  |  case.  You  require,  say  they,  a  promise 
Each  sect  required  new  virtues,  and  re-  s  to  be  of  the  Christian  society ;  but  a  child 
commended  to  its  penitents  a  new  life —  >  can  make  no  engagement.  You  give  it 
*^  initium  novie  vitae," — whence  the  word  (  a  sponsor ;  but  this  is  an  abuse  of  an 
initiation.  The  initiation  of  Christians,  >  ancient  custom.  The  precaution  was  re- 
wbether  male  or  female,  consisted  in  their  ^  quisite  in  the  first  establishment.  When 
being  plunged  quite  naked  into  a  tub  of  |  strangers,  adult  men  and  women,  came 
cold  water,  to  which  sign  was  attached  f  and  presented  themselves  to  be  received 
the  remission  of  all  their  sins.    But  the  r  into  the  society  and  share  in  the  alms. 
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then?  was  need  of  a  guarantee  to  answer 
for  their  fidelity ;  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Sore  of  them ;  they  swore  they  would  be 
Jews  ;  but  an  infant  is  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  case.  It  has  often  happened 
that  a  child  baptised  by  Greeks  at  Con- 
stantinople, has  afterwards  been  circum- 
cised by  Turks :  a  Christian  at  eight  days 
old,  and  a  Mxissulman  at  thirty  years,  he 
has  betrayed  the  oaths  of  his  godfather. 

This  is  one  reason  which  the  anabap- 
tists might  allege ;  it  would  hold  good  in 
Turkey,  but  it  has  never  been  admitted  in 
Clinstian  countries,  where  baptism  en- 
sures a  citizen's  condition.  We  must 
conform  to  the  rights  and  laws  of  our 
country. 

The  Greeks  re-baptise  such  of  the 
Latins  as  pass  from  one  of  our  Latin 
communions  to  the  Greek  communion. 
In  the  Inst  century,  it  was  the  custom  for 
these  catechumens  to  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing words — "  I  spit  upon  my  father 
and  my  mother,  who  had  me  ill  baptised." 
This  custom  still  exists,  and  will,  p^ir- 
haps,  long  continue  to  exist  in  the  pro- 
▼inces. 

Ifotiottt  of  rigid  Unitarians  concerning 
Bttptigm, 

**  It  is  evident,  to  whosoever  is  willing 
to  reason  without  prejudice,  that  baptism 
is  neither  a  mark  of  grace  conferred,  nor 
a  seal  of  alliance,  but  simply  a  mark  of 
profession. 

**  Hiat  baptism  is  not  necessary,  neither 
by  necessity  of  precept,  nor  by  necessity 
of  means. 

"  That  it  was  not  instituted  by  Christ ; 
and  that  it  may  be  omitted  by  the  Chris- 
tian, without  bis  suffering  any  inconve- 
nience therefrom. 

"  That  baptism  should  be  administered 
neither  to  children,  nor  to  adults,  nor,  in 
general,  to  any  individual  whatsoever. 

'^That  baptism  might  be  of  service  in 
the  early  infancy  of  Christianity,  to  those 
who  quitted  paganism,  in  order  to  make 
their  profession  of  faith  public,  and  give 
an  authentic  mark  of  it :  but  that  now  it 
is  absolutely  useless  and  altogether  indif- 
ferent.'' 


SECTION  ii» 

Baptism,  immersioq  in  water,  abster- 
sion, purification  by  water,  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  To  be  cleanly,  was  to 
be  pure  before  the  Gods.  No  priest  ever 
dared  to  approach  the  altar  with  a  soil 
upon  his  body.  The  natural  inclination 
to  transfer  to  the  soul  that  which  apper- 
tains to  the  body,  led  to  the  belief  that 
lustrations  and  ablutions  took  away  the 
stains  of  the  soul  as  they  removed  those 
of  the  garments,  and  that  washing  the 
body  washed  the  soul  also.  Hence  the 
ancient  custom  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges, 
the  waters  of  which  were  thought  to  be 
sacred ;  hence  the  lustrations  so  frequent 
among  every  people.  The  Orieaial  na- 
tions, inhabiting  hot  countries,  were  the 
most  religiously  attached  to  these  customs. 

The  Jews  were  obliged  to  bathe  after 
any  pollution — after  touching  an  unclean 
animal,  touching  a  corpse,  and  on  many 
other  occasions. 

When  the  Jews  received  among  them 
a  stranger  converted  to  their  religion,  they 
baptised,  after  circumcising  him;  and 
if  it  was  a  woman,  she  was  simply  bap- 
tised— that  is,  dipped  in  water  in  tne 
presence  of  three  witnesses.  This  im- 
mersion was  reputed  to  give  the  persons 
baptised  a  new  birth,  a  new  life :  they. 
became,  at  once,  Jewish  and  pure.  Chil- 
dren bom  before  this  baptism  had  no 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  their  brethren, 
born  afler  them  of  a  regenerated  father 
and  mother.  So  that,  with  the  Jews,  to 
be  baptised  and  to  be  born  again  were 
the  same  thing;  and  this  idea  has  re- 
mained atbicbed  to  baptism  down  to  the 
present  day.  Thus,  when  John  the  fore- 
runner began  to  baptise  in  the  Jordan, 
he  did  but  follow  an  immemorial  usage. 
The  priests  of  the  law  did  not  call  him 
to  account  for  this  baptising  as  for  any 
thing  new ;  but  they  accused  him  of  ar- 
rogating to  himself  a  right  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  them — as  Roman 
catholic  priests  would  have  a  right  to 
complain,  if  a  layman  took  upon  himself 
to  say  mass.  John  was  doing  a  lawful 
thing,  but  was  doing  it  unlawfully. 
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John  wished  to  have  disciples,  and  he 
had  thera.  He  was  chief  of  a  sect  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  it 
cost  him  his  life.  It  even  appears  that 
Jesus  was  at  first  among  his  disciples, 
since  he  was  baptised  by  him  in  the 
Jordan,  and  John  sent  some  of  his  own 
party  to  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

The  historian  Josephus  speaks  of  John, 
hat  not  of  Jesus— an  incontestable  proof 
that  in  his  time  John  the  Baptist  had  a 
greater  reputation  than  he  whom  he  bap- 
tised. A  great  multitude  followed  him, 
stiys  that  celebrated  historian  ;  and  the 
Jews  seemed  disposed  to  undertake  what- 
ever he  should  command  them. 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  John 
was  not  only  the  chief  of  a  sect,  but  the 
chief  of  a  party.  Josephus  adds,  tiiat  he 
caused  Herod  some  uneasiness.  He  did 
indeed  make  himself  formidable  to  Herod, 
who  at  length  put  him  to  death ;  but 
Jesus  meddled  with  none  but  the  Phari- 
sees. Josephus,  therefore,  mentions  John 
as  a  man  who  had  stirred  up  the  Jews 
against  King  Herod ;  as  one  whose  zeal 
had  made  him  a  state  criminal;  but 
Jesus,  not  having  approached  the  court, 
was  unknown  to  the  historian  Josephus. 

The  sect  of  John  the  Baptist  differed 
widely  in  discipline  from  tliat  of  Jesus. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  see  that, 
twenty  years  after  the  execution  of  Jesus, 
ApoHos  of  Alexandria,  though  become  a 
Christian,  knew  no  baptism  but  that  of 
John,  nor  had  any  idea  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Several  travellers,  and  among 
others  Chardin  the  most  accredited  of  all, 
say  that  in  Persia  there  still  are  disciples 
of  John,  called  Sabis,  who  baptise  in  his 
name,  and  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  pro- 
phet, but  not  as  a  God. 

As  for  Jesus  Christ  himself, he  received 
baptism,  but  conferred  it  on  no  one :  his 
apostles  baptised  the  catechumens,  or  cir- 
cumcised them,  as  occasion  required  : 
this  is  evident,  from  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision performed  by  Paul  on  his 
disciple  Timothy. 

It  also  appears  that  when  the  Apos- 
tles baptised,  it  was  always  in  the  name 


of  Jesus  Christ  alone.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  do  not  mention  any  one  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost; — whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  knew  nothing  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, in  which  it  is  said — **  Go  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Christian  religion 
had  not  yet  received  its  form.  Even  the 
Symbol,  which  was  called  the  Symbol  of 
the  Apostles,  was  not  made  until  after 
their  time :  of  this  no  one  has  any  doubt. 
In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
find  a  very  singular  custom  which  was 
then  introduced — ^that  of  baptising  the 
dead;  but  the  rising  Church  soon  re- 
served baptism  for  the  living  alone :  at 
first,  none  were  baptised  but  adults ;  and 
the  ceremony  was  often  deferred  until  the 
age  of  fifty,  or  the  last  sickness,  that  the 
individual  might  carry  with  him  into  the 
other  world  the  unimpaired  virtue  of  a 
baptism  recently  performed. 

Now,  all  children  are  baptised  :  none 
but  the  anabaptists  reserve  this  ceremony 
for  the  mature  age;  they  plunge  their 
whole  bodies  into  the  water.  The  Qua- 
kers, who  compose  a  very  numerous  so- 
ciety in  England  and  in  America,  do  not 
use  baptism :  the  reason  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  baptise  any  .of  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  their  aim  is,  to  be  Christians 
only  as  his  disciples  were — ^which  occa- 
sions a  very  wide  difference  between 
them  and  other  communions. 

Addition  to  the  Article  Baptism  by  the 
Ahhi  Nicaite, 

The  Emperor  Julian  the  phUotophtr^ 
in  his  immortal  Satire  on  the  Caesars, 
puts  these  words  into  the  mouUi  of  Con- 
stantius,  son  of  Constantine — *'  Whoso- 
ever feels  himself  guilty  of  rape,  murder, 
plunder,  sacrilege,  and  every  most  abo- 
minable crime,  so  soon  as  I  have  washed 
him  with  this  water,  he  shall  be  clean 
and  pure." 

It  was,  indeed,  this  fatal  doctrini*  that 
occasioned  the  Christian  emperors,  and 
the  great  men  of  the  empire,  to  defer  their 
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baptism  until  death.  They  thought  they  ?  begged  te  hospitali^  of  a  holy  Jewish 
had  found  the  secret  of  living  criminal  \  woman,  who  gave  him  some  milk,  and 
and  dying  virtuous.  <  drove  a  great  cart-nail  through  his  head 

How  strange  an  idea — ^that  a  pot  of  \  while  he  was  asleep.  We  are  very  sorry 
water  should  wash  away  every  crime  I  <  for  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  matter  to  be 
Now,  all  children  are  baptised,  because  l  discussed.  We  wish  to  speak  of  chariots 
an  idea  no  less  absurd  supposes  them  i  of  war. 

an  criminal ;  they  are  all  saved  until  ^  The  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of 
they  have  the  use  of  reason  and  the  I  Mount  Thabor,  near  the  river  Kishon. 
power  to  become  guilty!  Cut  their  ^  Mount  Ibabor  is  a  steep  mountain,  the 
throats,  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  <  branches  of  which,  somewhat  less  in 
ensure  their  entrance  into  paradise.  This  ^  height,  extend  over  a  great  part  of  Ga- 
is  so  just  a  consequence,  that  there  was  J  lilee.  Betwixt  this  mountain  and  the 
ODce  a  devout  sect  that  went  about  poi-  <  neighbouring  rocks,  there  is  a  small  plain 
soning  and  killing  all  newly-baptised  ^  covered  with  great  flint-stones,  and  im- 
infimts.  These  devout  persons  reasoned  \  practicable  for  cavalry.  The  extent  of 
with  perfect  correctness,  saying — "  We  \  Uiis  plain  is  four  or  five  hundred jpaces. 
do  these  little  innocents  the  greatest  pos^  s  We  may  venture  to  believe  that  Sisera 
able  good ;  we  prevent  them  from  being  \  did  not  here  draw  up  his  three  hundred 
wicked  and  unhappy  in  this  life,  and  we  <  thousand  men  in  order  of  battle ;  his  three 
give  them  life  eternal."  \  thousand  chariots  would  have  found  it 

^  difficult  to  manceuvre  on  such  a  field. 
BARUCH,  OR  BARAK,  AND  DE-  \      VVe  may  believe  that  the  Hebrews  had 
BORAH  ;  \  t^o  chariots  of  war,  in  a  country  renowned 

,  ^  i  only  for  asses ;  but  the  Asiatics  made  use 

4M,    IKCIDE«TALLY,    ON    CHARIOTS  OF     ^f^|^^^  j^  ^l^^^^     ,^ 

^^^'  I     Confiicius,  or  rather   Confiitze,  says 

We  have  no  intention  here  to  enouire  i  positively  that,  fit>m  time  immemorial, 
at  what  time  Baruch  was  chief  of  the  Jew-  >  each  of  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  was 
idh  people ;  why,  being  chief,  he  allowed  |  expected  to  furnish  to  the  emperor  a 
his  anny  to  be  commanded  by  a  woman ;  i  thousand  war-chariots  drawn  by  four 
whether  this  woman,  named  Deborah,  >  horses. 

had  married  Lapidoth ;  whether  she  was  \  Chariots  must  have  been  in  use  long 
the  firiend  or  relative  of  Baruch,  or  per-  \  before  the  Trojan  war,  for  Homer  does 
haps  his  daughter  or  his  mother ;  nor  on  |  not  speak  of  them  as  a  new  invention  : 
wbit  day  the  battle  of  Thabor,  in  Galilee,  i  but  these  chariots  were  not  armed  like 
was  fought  between  this  Deborah  and  I  those  of  Babylon ;  neither  the  wheels  nor 
Siseia,  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  |  the  axles  were  fiimished  with  steel  blades. 
King  Jabin — which  Sisera  commanded  i  This  invention  must  at  first  have  been 
in  Galilee  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou-  s  very  formidable  in  large  plains,  especially 
•and  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  three  >  when  the  chariots  were  numerous,  driven 
thousand  chariots  of  war,  according  to  the  \  witb  impetuosity,  and  armed  with  long 
historian  Josephus.  i  pikes  and  scydies ;  but  when  they  became 

We  shall  at  present  leave  out  of  the  \  nuniliar,  it  seemed  so  easy  to  avoid  their 
qaestion  this  Jabin,  king  of  a  village  1;  shock,  that  they  fell  into  general  disuse, 
eidled  Azor,  who  had  more  troops  than  <;  In  the  war  of  1741,  it  was  proposed  to 
the  Grand  Turk.  We  very  much  pity  i|  renew  and  reform  this  ancient  invention. 
the  ftte  of  Ins  grand-vizier  Sisera,  who,  I;  A  minister  of  state  had  one  of  these 
having  lost  the  battle  in  Galilee,  leaped  <  chariots  constructed,  and  it  was  tried.  It 
from  his  chariot  and  four,  that  he  might  I  was  asserted  that  in  larse  plains,  like  that 
fly  more  swiftly  on  foot.    He  went  and  I  of  Lutzen,  they  might  be  used  with  ad- 
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▼antage,  by  concealing  them  behind  the 
t:avalry,  the  squadrons  of  which  would 
open  to  let  them  pass,  and  then  foliovv 
them ;  but  the  generals  judged  that  this 
manoeuvre  would  be  useless,  and  even 
dangerous,  now  that  battles  are  gained  by 
cannon  only.  It  was  replied,  that  there 
would  be  as  many  cannon  in  the  tLvmy 
using  the  chariots  of  war  to  defend  them, 
as  in  the  enemy *s  army  to  destroy  them. 
It  was  added,  that  these  chariots  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  sheltered  from  the 
cannon  behind  the  battalions  or  squa- 
drons, that  the  latter  would  open  and  let 
the  chariots  run  with  impetuosity,  and  that 
this  unexpected  attack  might  have  a  pro- 
digious effect.  The  generals  advanced 
nothing  in  opposition  to  these  arguments ; 
but  they  would  not  revive  this  game  of 
the  ancient  Persians. 

BATTALION. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  arrangements, 
the  marching,  and  the  evolutions  ol  bat- 
talions, nearly  as  they  are  now  practised, 
were  revived  in  Europe  by  one  who  was 
not  a  military  man — ^by  Machiavel,  a  se- 
cretary Bt  Florence.  Battalions  three, 
four,  and  five  deep  ;  battalions  advancing 
upon  the  enemy  ;  battalions  in  square  to 
avoid  being  cut  off  in  a  rout;  battalions 
four  deep  sustained  by  others  in  column ; 
battalions  flanked  by  cavalry— all  are  his. 
He  taught  Europe  the  art  of  war ;  it  had 
long  been  practised,  without  being  known. 

The  Grand  Duke  would  have  had  his 
secretary  teach  his  troops  their  exeroise, 
according  to  his  new  method.  But  Ma- 
chiavel was  too  prudent  to  do  so ;  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  officers  and  soldiers 
laugh  at  a  general  in  a  black  cloak :  he 
reserved  himself  for  the  council. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  qua- 
lities which  he  requires  in  a  soldier,  lie 
must  first  have  gagliardia^  which  signifies 
alert  vigour  ;  he  must  have  a  quick  and 
sure  eye — in  which  there  must  also  be  a 
little  gaiety ;  a  strong  neck,  a  wide  breast, 
8  muscular  arm,  round  loins,  but  little 
belly,  with  spare  legs  and  feet— all  indi- 
cating strength  and  agility. 


But  above  all,  the  soldier  must  hare 
honour,  and  must  be  led  by  honour  alone. 
"War,"  says  he,  "is  but  too  great  a 
corrupter  of  morals  ;'*  and  he  reminds  us 
of  the  Italian  proverb —  War  makes' 
thieves,  and  peace  finds  them  gibbets. 

Machidvel  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  French  infantry;  and  until  the  battle 
of  Rocroy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  very  bad.  A  strange  man  this  Ma- 
chiavel 1  lie  amused  himself  with  making 
verses,  writing  plays,  showing  his  cabinet 
the  art  of  killing  with  regularity,  and 
teaching  princes  the  art  of  perjuring  them 
selves,  assassinating,  and  poisoning,  as 
occasion  required — a  great  art,  which 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  and  his  bastard, 
Ceesar  Borgia,  practised  in  wonderful 
perfection  without  the  aid  of  his  lessons. 
^  Be  it  observed,  that  in  all  Machiavel's 
works,  on  so  many  different  subjects, 
there  is  not  one  word  which  renders  vir- 
tue amiable — not  one  word  proceeding* 
from  the  heart.  The  same  remark  has 
been  made  on  Boileau.  lie  does  not,  it 
is  true,  make  virtue  lovely ;  but  he  repre- 
sents it  as  necessary. 

BAYLE. 

Why  has  Louis  Racine  treated  Bayle 
like  a  dangerous  man,  with  a  cruel  heart, 
in  an  epistle  to  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
which,  although  printed,  is  very  little 
known? 

He  compares  Bayle,  whose  logical 
acuteness  delected  the  errors  of  opposing 
systems,  to  Marius  sitting  upon  the  ruina* 
of  Carthage : — 

AiDii  dan  oeil  cooteat  Mariut,  duns  t\  ftiite, 
Coatemplaii  let  debri*  de  C«rtua(e  ditruitcb 

Thot  efil'd  Mii'iat,  with  contented  gaM^ 
Thy  ruiai.  Carthage,  ailentiy  aurveys. 

Here  is  a  simile  which  exhibits  very 
little  resemblance,  or,  as  Pope  says,  a 
simile  dissimilar.  Marius  had  not  de- 
stroyed reason  and  arguments;  nor  did 
he  contentedly  view  its  ruins;  but,  on. 
the  contrary,  he  was  penetrated  with  ua 
elevated  sentiment  of  melancholy,  oa 
contemplating  the  vicissitudes  of  humaa 
aflfeirs,  when  he  made  the  celebrated  an- 
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•wer — '^  Say  to  the  Proconsul  of  Africa,  >  What  motive  could  the  author  of  Pbaedn 
^t  thou  hast  seen  Mariu:^  seated  oq  the  I  and  Iphigenia  have  for  falling  into  such  a 
rains  of  Carthage.''  s  prodigious    error  ?      Simply  this,    tl)at 

We  ask  in   what  Marius  resembled  \  liousseau  had  made  verses  for  the  Jan- 
Bayle  ?  <  senists,  whom  he  then  believed  to  be  in 

Louis  Racine,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  s  high  credit, 
apply  the  epithets  hard-hearted  and  cruel  >     Such  is  the  rage  of  faction  let  loose  upon 
to  Marius,  to  Sylla,  to  the  triumvirs,  &c.  \  Bayle;  but  you  do  not  hear  any  of  ihe 
be. ;   but,  in  reference    to  Bayle,   the  \  dogs  who  have  howled  against  him  bark 
phrases  detestable  pleasure,  cruel  heart ,  >  against  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  £pi- 
ierrible  man,  should  not  be  put  in  a  sen-  I  curus,  nor  ajrainst  the  numerous  philoso- 
•tence  written  by  Louis  Racine  against  \  phers  of  antiquity.     It  is  all  reserved  for 
'  me  who  is  only  proved  to  have  weighed  >  Bayle  :  he  is  their  fellow  citizen — he  is  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Manichaens,  the  |  their    time — his    glory    irritates    them. 
Paulicians,  the  Arians,  the  Eutychians,  \  Bayle  is  read,  and  Nicole  is  not  read  ; 
igainst  those  of  their  adversaries.    Louis  >  behold  the  source  of  the  Jansenist  hatred  1 
Raciue  jproportions  not  the  punishment  i  Bayle  is  studied,  but  neither  the  reverend 
o  the  OTODce.    He  should  remember  that  i  Father  Croiset,  nor  the  reverend  Father 
Bayle  combatted  Spinosa,  who  was  too  ]  Caussin  !  and  hence  Jesuitical  denounce- 
much  of  a  philosopher,  and  Jurieu,  who  ^  menti 

ivas  none  at  all.  He  should  respect  the  n  In  vain  has  a  parliament  of  France 
good  manoers  of  Bayle,  and  learn  to  rea-  ]  done  him  the  greatest  honour,  in  render- 
son  from  him.  But  he  was  a  Jansenist,  ^  ing  his  will  valid,  notwithstanding  the 
that  is  to  say,  he  knew  the  words  of  the  ^  severity  of  the  law.  The  madness  of 
language  of  Jansenism  and  employed  I  party  knows  neither  honour  nor  justice, 
them  at  random.  You  may  properly  call  \  I  have  not  inserted  this  article  to  make 
cruel  and  terrible,  a  powerful  man  who  ( the  eulogy  of  the  best  of  dictionaries, 
commands  his  slaves,  on  pain  of  death,  >  which  would  not  be  beconing  here,  and 
to  go  and  reap  corn  where  he  has  sown  ?  of  which  Bayle  is  not  in  need ;  I  have 
thistles  ;  who  gives  to  some  of  them  too  ^  written  it  to  render,  if  I  can,  the  spirit  of 
much  food,  and  suffers  others  to  die  of  ^  party  odious  and  ridiculous, 
hunger;  who  kills  his  eldest  son,  to  leave  i 

a  large  fortune  to  the  younger.    All  that  <  BDELLIUM, 

is  frightful  and  cruel,  Louis  Racine  1  It  s  We  are  very  much  puzzled  to  know 
is  said  that  such  is  the  god  of  thy  Jan-  \  what  this  Bdellium  is,  which  is  found  near 
senists,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  \  the  shores  of  the  Pison,  a  river  of  the 

Oh  slaves  of  party,  people  attacked  with  ^  terrestrial  paradise  which  turns  into  the 
the  jaundice,  you  constantly  see  every-  \  country  of  the  Uavilah,  where  there  is 
thing  yellow !  \  gold.    Calmet  relates  that,  according  to 

Ajid  to  whom  has  the  unthinking  heir  ^  several  commentators.  Bdellium  is  the 
of  aiatherwhohada  hundred  times  more  \  carbuncle,  but  that  it  may  also  be  chry- 
Uste  than  philosophy,  addressed  this  <  stal.  Then  it  is  the  gum  of  an  Arabian 
miserable  epistle  against  the  virtuous  ^  tree,andafterwardswe  are  told  that  capers 
Bayle  ?  To  Rousseau — ^to  a  poet  who  I  are  intended.  Many  others  afiirm  that  it 
thinks  still  less ;  to  a  man,  whose  prin-  {  signifies  pearls.  Nothing  but  the  etymo- 
cinal  merit  has  consisted  in  epigrams  fogies  of  Bochart  can  throw  a  light  on  this 
^nich  are  revolting  to  the  most  indulgeut  l  question.  I  wish  that  all  these  commen- 
reader  ;  to  a  man,  to  whom  it  was  alike  \  tators  had  been  upun  the  spot, 
whether  he  sang  Jesu:»  Christ  or  Giton.  ^  The  excellent  gold  which  is  obtained 
Such  was  the  apostle  to  whom  Louis  lU-  c  in  this  country,  says  Calmet,  shows  evi- 
cine  denounced  Bavie  as  a  miscreant.  |  dently  thai  this  is  the  country  of  Colchis^ 
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and  U'.e  golden  fleece  is  a  proof  of  it  It  \  have  nerer  varied  in  their  coosideratioii 
is  a  pity  that  tbin|i;s  have  changed  so  \  for  the  beard.  Marriaffe  among  them 
much  for  Mingrelia ;  that  beiutiful  I  has  always  existed,  and  that  period  is  still 
country,  so  famous  for  the  loves  of  Me-  \  the  epodi  of  hfe  from  which  they  no 
dea  and  Jason,  now  produces  gold  and  I  longer  shave  the  beard.  The  long  drus 
Bdellium  no  more  than  bulls  which  vomit  I  and  the  beard  impose  respect.  The 
fire  and  flame,  and  dragons  which  guard  \  Westerns  have  always  been  changing  the 
the  fleece.  Every  thing  changes  in  this  ^  &shion  of  the  chin.  Mustachios  were 
world  ;  and  if  we  do  not  skiluilly  culti-  ^  worn  under  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  year 
vate  onr  lands,  and  if  the  state  remain  M 672.  Under  Louis  XIII.  a  little  pointed 
always  in  debt,  we  shall  become  a  second  i  beard  prevailed.  In  the  time  of  Heniy 
Mingrelia.  ^  IV.  it  was  square.    Charles  V.,  Julius 

TtFARD  I  ^^'*  ^"^^  Francis  I.  restored  the  large 

DtjAtt,u.  beard  to  honour  in  their  courts,  which 

Certain  naturalisU  assure  us  that  the  <  had  been  a  long  time  in  fashion.  Gowns- 
secretion  which  produces  the  beard  is  the  \  men,  through  gravity  and  respect  for  the 
same  as  that  which  perpetuates  mankind.  5  customs  of  their  fethers,  shaved  them- 
An  entire  hemisphere  testifies  against  \  selves ;  whilst  the  courtiers,  in  doublets 
this  fraternal  union.  The  Americans,  of  |  and  httle  mantles,  wore  their  beards  as 
whatevercountry,  colour,  or  stature,  they  hong  as  they  could.  When  a  king  in 
may  be,  have  neither  beards  on  their  |  those  days  sent  a  lawyer  as  an  ambassa- 
chins,  nor  any  hair  on  their  bodies,  ex-  ;  dor,  his  comrades  would  laugh  at  him  if 
cept  their  eve-brows  and  the  hair  of  their  j  he  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  besides 
beads.  I  have  legal  attestations  of  of-  \  mocking  him  in  the  chamber  of  accounts 
ficial  men,  who  have  lived,  conversed,  <  or  of  requests. — But  quite  enough  upon 
and  combatted,  with  thirty  nations  of  I  beaids. 
South  America,  and  they  attest  that  they  < 

have  never  seen  a  hair  on  their  bodies ;  s  BEASTS, 

and  they  laugh,  as  they  well  may,  at  |  What  a  pity  and  what  a  poverty  of 
writers  who,  copying  one  another,  say  i  spirit,  to  assert  that  beasts  are  machines 
that  the  Americans  are  only  without  hair  I  deprived  of  knowledge  and  sentiment, 
because  they  pull  it  out  with  pincers ;  as  \  which  effect  all  their  operations  in  the 
if  Christopher  Columbus,  Fernando  s  same  manner,  which  learn  nothing,  never 
Cortex,  ana  the  other  advenmrers,  had  \  improve,  &c.  &c. 
loaded  themselves  with  the  litde  tweezers )  What !  this  bird,  who  makes  its  nest  in 
with  which  our  ladies  remove  their  su-  \  a  semicircle  when  he  attaches  it  to  a  wall : 


perfluous  hairs,  and  had  distributed  them 
m  all  the  countries  of  America. 

I  believed,  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
Esquimaux  were  excepted  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  new  world ;  but  I  am 
assured  that  they  are  as  free  from  hair  as 
the  others.  However,  they  have  children 
at  Chili,  Peru,  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
our  bearded  continent.  There  is,  then, 
a  specific  difference  between  these  bipeds 
and  ourselves,  in  the  same  way  as  their 
lions,  which  are  divested  of  the  mane,  and 
in  other  respects  differ  from  the  lions  of 
Africa. 

It  is  to  be  remaiked  that  the  Orientals 


and  in  a  circle  on  a  tree — this  bird  does 
all  in  the  same  blind  manner!  The 
hound,  which  you  have  disciplined  for 
three  months,  does  he  not  know  more  at 
the  end  of  this  time  than  he  did  before  ? 
Does  the  canary,  to  which  you  play  an 
air,  repeat  it  directly  ?  Do  you  not  em- 
ploy a  considerable  time  in  teaching  it  ? 
Have  you  not  seen  that  he  sometimes 
mistakes  it,  and  that  he  corrects  himself? 
Is  it  because  I  speak  to  you,  that  you 
judge  I  have  sentiment,  memory,  and 
ideas  ?  Well,  suppose  I  do  not  speak  to 
you ;  you  see  me  enter  my  room  with  an 
afflicted  air,  I  seek  a  paper  with  inquie- 
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tude,  I  open  ihe  bureau  in  whidi  I  recol* 
lect  to  havis  shut  it,  I  find  it,  and  read  it 
with  joy.  You  pronounoe  that  I  have 
felt  toe  sentiment  of  affliction  and  of  joy ; 
that  I  hmve  memory  and  knowledge. 

Extend  the  same  judgment  to  3ke  dog 
who  ha«  lost  his  master,  who  has  sought 
him  eFery  where  with  grievous  cries,  and 
who  enters  the  house  agitated  and  rest- 
less, goes  upstairs  and  down,  from  room 
to  room,  and  at  last  finds  in  the  closet  the 
master  whom  he  loves,  and  testifies  his 
joy  by  the  gentleness  ol  his  cries,  by  his 
letups,  and  his  caresses. 

Some  boiimrians  seize  this  dog,  who 
so  pfodigiously  excels  man  in  finendship^ 
tfiey  nail  him  to  a  table,  and  dissect  him 
Kring,  to  show  the  meiarien  veins.  You 
discover  in  him  all  the  same  organs  of 
sendmeDt  which  are  in  yourself.  Axh 
twer  me,  machinist,  has  nature  arranged 
all  the  springs  of  sentiment  in  this  ani- 
mal that  he  should  not  feel?  Has  he 
nerves,  and  is  he  incapable  of  suffering  t 
Do  not  suppose  this  impertinent  contra- 
dictioa  in  nature. 

But  tbe  masters  of  this  school  ask, 
what  is  the  soul  of  beasts?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this  question.  A  tree  has  the 
fiumhy  of  receiving  in  its  fibres  the  sap 
which  dreulates,  of  evolving  its  buds,  its 
leaves,  and  its  fruits.  You  win  ask  me 
what  is  the  soul  of  this  tree  ?  It  has  re- 
ceived these  gifts.  The  animal  has  re- 
ceived those  of  sentiment,  memory,  and 
a  certain  number  of  ideas.  Who  lias  be- 
itnwed  these  gifts,  who  has  given  these 
fiMsnlties  ?  He  who  has  ma£  the  herb 
of  tbe  field  to  grow,  and  who  makes  the 
earth  gravitate  towards  the  sun. 

Tlie  souls  of  beasts  are  tuksiantial 
fitmuy  says  Aristotle ;  and  after  Aristotle, 
die  Aiabtan  Khool ;  and  after  the  Ara^ 
hian  school,  the  AnseKcal  school;  and 
after  the  Angelical  school,  the  Sorbonne ; 
and  after  the  Sorbonne,  every  one  in  the 
world. 

the  souls  of  beasts  are  material,  ex- 

tlairo  other  philosophen.     These  have 

not  been  more  fortunate  than  the  former. 

They  are  in  vain  asked  what  is  a  material 
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soul?  They  say  that  it  is  a  matter, 
which  has  sensation :  but  who  has  grven 
it  dkis  sensation  ?  it  is  a  material  soul^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed  of  a  matter 
which  gives  sensation  to  matter.  Tliey 
cannot  get  out  of  this  circle. 

Listen  to  one  kind  of  beasts  reasoning 
upon  another:  their  soul  is  a  spirituu 
being,  which  dies  with  the  body ;  but 
what  proof  have  you  of  it  ?  What  idea 
have  you  of  this  spiritual  bemg,  which 
has  sentiment,  memory,  and  its  diare  of 
ideas  and  combinations,  but  which  can 
never  tell  what  made  a  child  of  six  years 
old?  On  what  ground  doyouinu^v^e 
that  this  being,  which  is  not  corporeal, 
perishes  with  the  body?  The  greatest 
beasts  are  those  who  have  suggested  that 
this  soul  is  neither  body  nor  spirit — an 
excellent  system  1  We  can  only  under-' 
stand  by  spirit  something  unknown,  which 
is  not  body.  Thus  the  system  of  these 
gentlemen  amounts  to  this,  that  the  soul 
of  beasts  is  a  substance  which  is  neither 
body,  nor  something  which  is  not  body. 
Whence  can  proceed  so  many  contra^ 
dietory  errors  t  tooL  the  custom  which 
men  have  of  examining  what  a  thing  is 
before  they  know  whether  it  exists.  Th^ 
call  the  speech  the  effect  of  a  breath  of 
mind,  the  soul  of  a  sigh.  What  is  the 
soul  ?  It  is  a  name  which  1  have  given 
to  this  valve  which  rises  and  fitlls,  which 
lets  the  air  in,  relieves  itself,  and  sends  it 
through  a  pipe  when  I  move  the  luncs. 

There  is  not,  then,  a  soul  distinct  from 
the  madune.  But  what  moves  the  Ixmgs 
of  animals  ?  I  have  already  said,  the 
power  that  moves  the  stars.  Tbe  philo- 
s(^)her  who  said,  *^  Deus  est  anima  bru« 
torum,"  God  is  the  soul  of  the  brutes, 
was  right ;  but  he  should  have  gone  much 
fWrAer. 

BEAUTIFUL  (THE). 
SiHCE  we  have  quoted  Plato  on  love, 
why  should  we  not  quote  him  on  "  The 
Beautiful,"  since  beauty  causes  love.  It 
is  curious  to  know  how  a  Greek  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  more  than  two  thousand 

years  since. 
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^09  BEAUTIf  UL  (tHI). 

'<  The  man  initiated  into  the  sacred  mys-  \  yawn.  Oh,  oh  I  said  hey  the  To  Kalot^ 
teries,  when  he  sees  a  beautiful  fiice  ac*  5  is  not  the  same  with  the  Englijih  as  with 
eompanied  by  a  divine  form,  a  something  |  the  French.  He  concluded,  after  many 
more  than  mortal,  feels  a  secret  emotion,  \  reflections,  that  *^  The  Beautiful "  is  oftea 
and  I  Jcnow  not  what  respectful  fear.  5  merely  relative,  as  that  which  is  decent 
He  regards  this  figure  as  a  divinity , .  .  •  |  at  Japan,  is  indecent  at  Rome :  and  that 
When  the  influence  of  beauty  enters  into  <  which  is  the  fitshion  at  Paris,  is  not  so  at 
his  soul  by  his  eyes,  he  bums ;  the  wings  s  Pekiu  ;  and  he  was  thereby  spared  the 
of  his  soul  are  bedewed ;  they  lose  the  \  trouble  of  composing  a  long  treatise  .oa 
hardness  which  retains  their  germs,  and  \  the  Beautiful. 

liquify  Aemselves ;  these  germs,  swelling  >  There  are  actions  which  the  whole 
beneath  the  roots  of  its  wings,  they  ex-  |  world  consider  fine.  A  challenge  passed 
pand  from  every  part  of  the  soul  (for  the  \  between  two  of  Ciesar^s  officers,  mortal 
soul  had  wings  formerly)'*  &c,  &c.  >  enemies,  not  to  shed  each  other's  blood 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  nothing  is  \  behind  a  thicket  by  tierce  and  quarte,  as 
finer  than  this  discourse  of  the  divine  \  among  us,  but  to  decide  which  of  themii 
Plato ;  but  it  does  not  give  us  very  clear  >  would  best  defend  the  camp  of  the  Ro« 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful.         \  mans,  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  BaiH 


Ask  a  toad  what  is  beauty — ^the  great 
beauty  To  KaUm;  he  will  answer  that 


barians.    One  of  the  two,  afier  having^ 
repulsed  the  enemy,  was  near  fiillings 


it  is  the  female  with  two  great  round  eyes  \  the  other  flew  to  his  assislance,  saved  his 
coming  out  of  her  little  head,  her  large  <  life,  and  gained  the  victory, 
flat  mouth,  her  yellow  belly,  and  brown  s  A  friend  devotes  himself  to  death  fop 
back.  Ask  a  negro  of  Guinea :  beauty  \  his  friend,  a  son  for  his  father.  The  AU 
is  to  him  a  black  oily  skin,  sunken  eyes,  <  gonquin,  the  French,  the  Cliinese,  will 
and  a  flat  nose.  \  mutually  say  that  all  this  is  very  beautiful^ 

Ask  the  Devil :  he  will  tell  you  that  $  that  sudi  actions  eive  them  pleasure,  and 
the  beautiful  consists  in  a  pair  of  horns,  \  that  they  admire  uem. 
four  claws,  and  a  tail.  Then  consult  the  \  They  will  say  the  same  of  great  moral 
philosophers :  they  will  answer  you  with  \  maxims ;  of  that  of  Zoroaster :  "  If  in. 
jargon ;  they  must  have  something  con-  \  doubt  that  an  action  be  just,  desist ;"  of 
formable  to  the  archetype  of  the  essence  \  that  of  Confucius :  '^  Forget  injuries  ^ 
of  the  beautiful,— -to  tne  To  Kahn,  ]  never  forget  benefits.*' 

I  was  once  attending  a  tragedy  near  a  <  The  negro,  with  round  eyes  and  flat- 
philosopher.  How  bfAutiful  that  is,  said  s  tened  nose,  who  would  not  give  the  la^ 
he.  What  do  you  find  beautiful  ?  asked  \  dies  of  our  court  the  name  of  beautiful, 
I.  It  is,  said  he,  that  the  author  has  at-  <  would  give  it  without  hesitation  to  these 
tained  his  object.  The  next  day  he  took  >  actions,  and  these  maxims.  The  wicked 
his  medicine,  which  did  him  some  ffood.  ?  man,  even,  recognises  the  beauty  of  the 
It  has  attained  its  object,  cried  I  to  him ;  <  virtues  which  he  cannot  imitate.  The 
it  is  a  beautiful  medicine.  He  compre-  s  beautiful,  which  only  strikes  the  senses, 
bended  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  a  \  the  imagination,  and  what  is  called  the 
medicine  is  beautiful ;  and  that  to  apply  <  spirit,  is  then  often  uncertain ;  the  beaut/ 
to  anything  the  epithet  beautiful,  it  must  \  which  strikes  the  heart  is  not.  You  will 
cause  admiration  and  pleasure.  He  al-  ]  find  a  number  of  people  who  will  tell 
lowed  that  the  tragedy  had  inspired  him  i  you  they  have  found  nothing.beautifiil  in 
with  these  two  sentiments,  and  that  it  <  three-fourths  of  the  Iliad ;  but  nobody 
was  the  To  Kalon,  the  beautiful.  >  will  deny  that  the  devotion  of  Codrus 

We  made  a  journey  to  England.    The  \  for  his  people  was  fine,  supposing  it  waa 
same  piece  was  played,  and,  although  |;true. 
•bly  translated,  it  made  all  the  spectators  $  '  Brother  Attinet,  a  Jesuit,  a  natifa  of 
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l>ijon,  was  employed  as  designer  m  the  i  chants  and  artificers  of  all  sorts ;  one 
country-house  of  the  Emperor  Camhi,  |  keeps  a  cofiee-house,  anodier  a  tavern ; 
At  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  5  one  takes  the  profession  of  a  thief,  ano« 
JPddn.  \  ther  that  of  the  officer  who  pursues  him» 

'^  This  country-house/*  says  he,  in  one  |  llie  emperor  and  all  the  ladies  of  the 
of  his  letters  to  M.  Dupont,  'Ms  hover  \  court  come  to  buy  stu£&,  the  felse  mer« 
than  the  town  of  Dijon.  It  is  divided  |  chants  cheat  them  as  much  as  they  can ; 
into  a  thousand  habitations  on  one  line  t  \  they  tell  them  that  it  is  shameful  to  dis« 
each  one  has  its  courts,  its  parterres,  its  |  pute  so  much  about  the  pnce,  and  that 
gardens,  and  its  waters ;  the  front  of  eadu  i  they  are  poor  customers.  Their  majesties 
is  ornamented  with  gold  varnish  and  \  reply,  that  the  merchants  are  knaves ;  the 
paintings*  In  the  vast  enclosures  of  the  I  latter  are  angry,  and  affect  to  depart ;  they 
park,  hills  have  been  raised  by  hand  from  \  are  appeased ;  the  emperor  buys  all,  and 
twenty  to  sixty  feet  high*  The  vallies  are  I  makes  lotteries  of  it  for  all  his  court, 
muered  by  an  infinite  number  of  canals,  I  Further  on  are  spectacles  of  all  sorts.'^ 
which  run  a  considerable  distance  to  join  \  When  brother  Attinet  come  fit>m  China 
and  form  lakes  and  seas«  We  float  on  { to  Versailles,  he  found  it  small  and  dull, 
these  seas  in  boats  varnished  and  gilt,  >  The  Germans,  who  were  delighted  to 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  fruhoms  long  and  \  stroll  about  its  groves,  were  astonished 
four  wide.  Iliese  barks  have  magnifi-  I  that  brother  Attinet  was  so  difficult.  This 
cent  saloons,  and  the  borders  of  the  canals  I  is  another  reason  which  determines  me 
are  covered  with  houses,  all  in  different  >  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Beautiful, 
tastes.     Every  house  haui  its  gardens  and  \  rii?i?c 

GBScaides.    You  go  from  one  valley  to  \  BEES, 

another  by  alleys,  alternately  ornamented  >  The  bees  may  be  regarded  as  superior 
with  pavilions  and  grottoes.  No  two  >  to  the  human  race  in  this,  that  from  their 
vallies  are  alike ;  the  kugest  of  all  is  \  own  substance  the^  produce  another 
•orrounded  by  a  colonnade,  behind  which  <  which  is  useful;  while,  of  all  ojr  secre- 
are  gilded  buildings.  All  the  apartments  |  tions,  there  is  not  one  good  for  anything ; 
of  these  houses  correspond  m  magni- 1  nay,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  ren- 
ftcence  with  the  outside.  All  the  canals  I  der  mankind  disagreeable. 
have  bridges  at  stated  distances ;  these  |  I  have  been  charmed  to  find,  that  the 
bridges  are  bordered  with  balustrades  of  |  swarms  which  turn  out  of  the  hive  are 
white  marble  sculptured  in  basso-relievo.  >  much  milder  than  our  sons  when  they 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  great  sea  is  >  leave  college.  The  young  bees,  then, 
raised  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock  is  a  square  I  sting  no  one ;  or  at  least  but  rarely  and 
pavilion,  in  which  are  more  than  an  nun-  \  in  extraordinary  cases.  They  suffer  them<* 
dred  apartments.  From  this  square  pa- 1  selves  to  be  carried  ouietly,  in  the  bare 
vilion  mere  is  a  view  of  all  the  palaces,  all  \  hand,  to  the  hive  which  is  destined  for 
the  houses,  and  all  the  guraens  of  this  |  them.  But  no  sooner  have  they  learned, 
immense  enclosure,  and  there  are  more  >  in  their  new  habitation,  to  know  their  in- 
tban  four  hundred  of  them.  \  terests,  than  they  become  like  us,  and 

**  When  the  emperor  gives  a  fllte,  all  >  make  war.  I  have  seen  very  peaceable 
fliese  buildings  are  illuminated  in  an  in-  |  bees  go  for  six  months  to  Ubour  in  a 
Slant,  and  from  every  house  there  are  I  neighbouring  meadow  covered  with  flow- 
fire-works.  I  ers  which  secreted  them.     When  the 

**  This  is  not  all :  at  the  end  of  what  j  mowers  came,  they  rushed  foriously  firom 
they  call  the  sea  is  a  great  &ir,  held  by  i  their  hive  upon  those  who  were  about  to 
the  emperor*s  officers.      Vessels  come  \  steal  their  property,  and  put  them  to 
from  the  great  sea  to  arrive  at  this  fi»ir. )  flight. 
The  courtiers  disguise  themselves  as  mer*  \      We  find  in  the  Proverbs  attributed  to 
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Solomoiiy  that  ^^there  are  four  things,  th« 
least  upon  earth,  but  which  are  wiser 
than  the  wise  men :— the  anta,  a  littla 
people,  who  lay  up  food  during  the  har- 
vest ;  the  hares,  a  weak  people,  who  lie 
on  stones;  the  grasshoppers,  who  have 
no  kings,  and  who  journey  in  flocks ;  and 
the  Umrds,  which  work  with  their  hands, 
and  dwell  in  the  palaces  of  kings/'  I 
know  not  how  Solomon  forgot  the  bees, 
whose  instinct  seems  very  superior  to 
that  of  hares,  which  do  not  lie  on  stone ; 
or  of  lizards,  with  whose  genius  I  am  not 
fioquainted.  Moreover,  I  shall  always 
preifer  a  bee  to  a  grashopper. 
'  The  bees  have,  in  all  ages,  furnished 
the  poet  with  descriptions,  comparisons, 
allegfories,  and  iables.  Mandevule*s  ce- 
lebrated **  Fable  of  the  Bees*'  made  a 
great  noise  in  £ngland.  Here  is  a  short 
sketch  of  it : — 

Onoe  the  bte$,  in  worldly  thtagi^ 

Had  a  happy  foreramentt 
ADd  their  iabourcn  aod  their  kiap 
Made  then  wealthy  and  eontcati 
Bat  wome  trecdy  dronet  at  laat 
Fonad  their  way  Into  tiietr  hive  \ 
Tbow,  in  idlencM  to  thrlTe, 
1>)ld  the  beet  tbev  oucbt  to  Ikil. 
Seraiont  were  thttr  only  laboan  i 
Work  thev  preached  unto  their  neigliboarfl. 


In  their  lanmage  they  would  aay, 
*'  You  abalTBUicly  co  to  beaveot 
When  to  HI  yon'vefireely  ffifco 


Wax  and  honey  all  awny.'*-- 
I'oolithly  the  ben  bdievedf 
Till  by  famine  ondeovtved  i 
When  their  miaVf  wan  compMe* 
Alltheftrangedeloaioo  vanithed! 
Now  the  drone*  are  killed  or  bnniihed» 
And  the  beet  again  may  eat. 

Mandeville  goes  much  further ;  he  as- 
serts that  bees  cannot  live  at  their  ease  in 
a  great  and  powerful  hive,  without  many 
vices.  **  No  kingdom,  no  state  (says  he) 
can  flourish  without  vices.  Take  away 
the  vanity  of  ladies  of  quality,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fine  manufiictures  of 
silk,  no  more  employment  for  men  and 
women  in  a  thousand  different  branches ; 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  will  be  reduced 
to  beggary.  Take  away  the  avarice  of 
our  merchants,  and  the  fleets  of  England 
will  be  annihilated.  Deprive  artists  of 
envy,  and  emulation  will  cease ;  we  shall 
sink  back  into  primitive  rudeness  and 
ignorance.*' 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  well  governed 


society  turns  every  vice  to  aoooant ;  boa 
it  is  not  true  that  these  vices  are  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world.  Very 
good  remedies  may  be  made  from  poi* 
sons,  but  poisons  do  not  contribute  to  the 
support  of  life.  By  thus  reducing  the 
Fabie  of  the  Bees  to  its  just  value,  it 
might  be  made  a  work  of  moral  utility. 

BEGGAR— MENDICANT. 

Evert  country  where  begging,  when 
mendicity,  is  a  profession,  is  ill  governed. 
Beggary,  as  I  nave  elsewhere  said,  is  e 
vermin  that  dings  to  opulence.  Yes  $ 
but  let  it  be  shaken  off ;  let  the  hospitulS 
be  for  sickness  and  age  alone,  and  let  the 
shops  be  for  the  young  and  vigorous. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  ser- 
mon composed  by  a  preacher  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Lea  and  St. 
Giles,  yrtddtk  is  the  parish  of  the  beggars 
and  the  convulsionaries  :— 

Pauperes  evangelicantur — tha  Gospel 
is  preached  to  the  poor. 

"  My  dear  brethren  the  beggars,  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  Gotpell  It  signi* 
fies  good  neiof .  It  is,  then,  good  news  that 
I  come  to  tell  you ;  and  what  is  it  7  1\ 
is,  that  if  you  are  idlers,  you  will  die  on 
a  dunghill.  Know  that  there  have  beeo 
idle  kings,  so  at  least  we  are  told,  and  they 
at  last  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heada. 
If  you  work,  you  will  be  as  happy  as  othet 
men. 

"  The  preachers  at  St.  Eustache  and 
St.  Roche  ma^  deliver  to  the  rich  veiY 
fine  sermons  m  a  floweiy  style,  yAkVfik 
procure  for  the  auditors  a  light  slumhor 
with  an  easy  digestion,  and  for  the  oratov 
a  thousand  crowns ;  but  I  address  those 
whom  hunflrer  keeps  awake.  Work  for 
your  bread,  I  say ;  for  the  Suriptivesays, 
that  he  who  does  not  work  deserves  no| 
to  eat.  Our  brother  in  ad? ersity,  Job« 
who  was  for  some  time  in  your  conditioQi 
says  that  man  is  bom  to  labour  as  the  bird 
is  to  fly.  Look  at  this  immense  city; 
every  one  is  busy ;  the  judges  rise  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  administer  justice  to 
yoUf  and  send  you  to  the  galleys  whe^ 
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your  idUneas  has  caused  yoa  to  thieve  >  ig  writing  for  the  **  Ann^  Litt^nire/'  ht 
rather  awkwardly.  j  is  W  robbing  on  the  hij<hwav,  he  is  only 

**The  king  works;  he  attends  his  >  robbing  his  creditors.  But  do  better,  my 
council  every  day ;  and  he  has  made  >  dear  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ— my  dear 
campaigns.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  he  is  j  beggars,  who,  by  passing  your  lives  in 
none  the  richer.  Granted ;  but  that  is  i  asking  charity,  run  the  risk  of  the  galleys  i 
not  his  fault.  The  financiers  know,  better  >  do  better;  enter  one  of  the  four  mendi* 
than  you  or  I  do,  that  not  one-half  his  ;  cant  orders :  you  will  then  be  not  only 
revenue  ever  enters  his  coffers.  He  has  I  rich,  but  honoured  also." 
been  obliged  to  sell  his  plate,  in  order  to  l 

defend  us  against  our  enemies.      We  \  BEKKER 

should  aid  him  in  our  turn.    The  Friend  \  t<  '  «• 

9f  Man  (rAmi  des  Hommes)  allows  him  ''^^  '^^''^^  bewitched,'  the  devil, 
wily  seventy-five  millions  per  annum.  >  '""*'  book  op  ehoch,  and  sorcerers. 
Another  fiiend  all  at  once  gives  him  seven  ^  This  Balthazar  Bekker,  a  very  good 
hundred  and  forty.  But  of  all  these  Job's  >  man,  a  great  enemy  of  the  everlasting  hell 
comforters,  not  one  will  advance  him  a  \  uid  the  devil,  and  a  still  greater  of  pre-, 
single  crown.  It  is  necessary  to  invent  a  I  cision,  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  his 
thousand  ingenious  ways  of  drawing  this  >  time  by  his  great  book,  '*  The  World  Be- 
crown  firom  our  pocketo,  which,  before  it  \  witched.'' 

teaches  his  own^  is  diminished  by  at  least  \      One  Jacques-George  de  Ohaufepied,a 
eoe-half.  I  pretended  contmuator  of  Bayle,  assures 

**  Work,  then,  my  dear  brethren ;  act  \  us  that  Bekker  learned  Greek  at  Gas- 
for  yourselves,  for  1  forewarn  you,  that  if  \  coigne.  Niceron  has  good  reasons  for 
you  do  not  take  care  of  yourselves,  no  I  believing  that  it  was  at  Franeker.  Thia 
one  will  take  care  of  you ;  you  will  be  >  historical  point  has  occasioned  much  doubt 
treated  as  the  king  has  been  in  sevend  \  &iid  trouble  at  c6urt. 
grave  remoustranoes ;  people  will  say,  \  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Bekker^ 
*  God  help  you/  I  a  minister  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  (as  they 

^*  We  will  go  into  the  provinces,  you  >  say  in  Holland),  the  devil  was  still  ia 
will  answer ;  we  shall  be  fed  by  the  lords  <  prodigious  credit  among  divines  of  all 
of  the  land,  by  the  iisumers,  by  the  curates,  s  sorts,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
Do  not  flatter  yourselves,  mv  dear  Inre-  \  century,  m  spite  of  the  ^ood  spirits  which 
thren,  that  you  diall  eat  at  their  tables  :  <  were  beginmng  to  enhghten  the  world. 
they  have  for  the  most  part  enough  to  do  s  Witchcraft,  possessions,  and  everything. 
to  feed  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  i  else  attached  to  that  fine  divinity,  were  in 
'-'Method  of  rapidly  getting  Rich  by  <  voeue  throughout  Europe,  and  frequently 
Agriculture,''  and  fifty  other  works  of  the  |  had  &tal  results. 
same  kind,  published  every  day  at  Paris,  ?  A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
for  the  use  of  the  people  m  the  country,  <  King  James  himself— called  by  Henry 
with  cultivating  of  whidi  the  authors  never  s  IV.  Master  James — that  great  enemy  oif 
had  anything  to  do.  ]  the  Roman  communion  and  the  papal 

*'  I  behold  among  vou  young  men  of  |  power,  had  published  his  Demonology, 
some  talent,  who  my  that  they  will  make  \  (what  a  book  for  a  king  1)  and  in  his  De* 
verses,  that  they  will  write  pamphlets,  I  monology  had  admitted  sorceries,  incu- 
like  Chisiac,  Nonotte,  or  Patouillet ;  that  >  buses,  and  succubuses,  and  acknowledged 
iuy  will  woric  for  the  ^  Nouvelles  £ccld-  \  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  pope, 
siastiques,"  that  they  will  write  sheets  for  1  who,  according  to  him,  had  just  as  good 
Fr^ron,  funeral  orations  for  bishops,  songs  |  a  right  to  drive  Satan  fit>m  the  bodies  of 
for  the  comic  opera.  Anyof  these  would  I  the  possessed  as  any  other  priest.  And 
il  least  be  an  occupation.    When  a  man  {  w«,  miserable  Frenchmen,  who  boast  of 
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liATing  recorered  some  smftll  Dart  of  our 
aenses,  in  what  a  horrid  sink  of  stupid 
faarhaiism  were  we  then  immersed  I  Not 
a  parliament,  not  a  presidential  court,  but 
was  occupied  in  trying  sorcerers ;  not  a 
great  jurisconsult,  who  did  not  write  me- 
morials on  possessions  by  the  devil. 
France  resounded  with  the  cries  of  poor 
imbecile  creatures  whom  the  judces,  after 
making  them  believe  that  they  had  danced 
round  a  cauldron,  tortured  and  put  to 
death  without  pity,  in  horrible  torments. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  alike  in- 
fected with  this  absurd  and  frightful  su- 
perstition ;  the  pretext  being,  that  in  one 
of  the  Christian  gospels,  it  is  said  that 
disciples  were  sent  to  cast  out  devils.  It 
was  a  sacred  duty  to  put  girls  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  make  them  confess  tliat 
thev  had  lain  with  Satan,  and  that  they 
had  fidlen  in  love  with  him  in  the  form  of 
a  goat.  All  the  particulars  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  girls  with  this  goat  were  de- 
tailed in  the  trials  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals. They  were  burned  at  last, 
whether  they  confessed  or  denied  ;  and 
France  was  one  vast  theatre  of  judicial 
eamage. 

I  have  before  me  a  collection  of  these 
infernal  proceedings,  made  by  a  counsel- 
lor of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  named 
De  Langre,  and  addressed  to  Monseigneur 
Silleri,  chancellor  of  France,  without 
Monseigneur  Silleri's  having  ever  thought 
ofenlightening  those  in&mous  magistrates. 
But,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  begin  by  enlightening  the  chancellor 
himself.  What  was  France  at  that  time ! 
A  continual  St.  Bartholomew — from  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  to  the  assassination  of 
Marshal  D*Ancre  and  his  innocent  wife. 

Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  time  of 
this  very  Bekker,  a  poor  girl, named  Mag- 
dalen Chaudron,  who  had  been  persuaded 
that  she  was  a  witch,  was  burned  at 
Geneva  ? 

The  following  is  a  very  exact  summary 
of  the  proc^verbal  of  this  absurd  and 
horrid  act,  which  is  not  the  last  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  :— 

^  Michelle,  having  met  the  devil  as  she 


was  gong  out  of  the  town,  the  devil  gavil 
her  a  kiss,  received  her  homage,  and  im- 
printed on  her  upper  lip  and  her  right 
oreast  the  mark  wluch  it  is  his  custom  to 
affix  on  all  persons  whom  he  recognises  as 
his  fiftvourites.  This  seal  of  the  devil  is  a 
small  sign-manual,  which,  as  demonolo« 
gical  jurisconsults  affirm,  readers  the  skin 
insensible. 

**  The  devil  ordered  Michelle  Chaudron 
to  bewitch  two  girls ;  and  she  immediately 
obeyed  her  lord.  The  relatives  of  thd 
young  women  judicially  charged  her  with 
devilish  practices,  and  the  girls  themselves 
were  interrogated,  and  confronted  with 
the  accused.  They  testified  that  they 
constantly  felt  o  swarming  of  ants  in  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  that  they 
were  possessed.  The  physicians  were 
then  called  in,  or  at  least  those  who  then 
passed  for  physicians.  They  visited  the 
girls,  and  sought  on  Michelle*s  body  for' 
&e  devirs  seal,  which  the  rat)c^verbal 
calls  the  satanie  marks.  They  thrust  a 
larffe  needle  into  the  spot,  and  this  of  it* 
self  was  a  grievous  torture.  Blood  flowed 
from  the  puncture ;  and  Michelle  made 
known,  by  her  cries,  that  satanie  marks 
donot  produce  insensibility.  The  judges, 
seeing  no  satisfiuitory  evidence  that  Mi- 
chelle Chaudron  was  a  witch,  had  her  put 
to  the  torture,  which  never  fruls  to  bnng 
forth  proofs.  The  unfortunate  girl,  yield-* 
ing  at  length  to  the  violence  of  her  tor- 
tures, confessed  whatever  was  required  of 
her. 

"  The  physicians  asain  sought  for  the 
satanie  mark.  They  found  it  in  a  small 
dark  spot  on  one  of  her  thighs.  They 
applied  the  needle ;  but  the  torture  had 
been  so  excessive,  that  the  poor  expiring 
creature  scarcely  felt  the  wound ;  she  did 
not  cry  out ;  therefore,  the  crime  was  sa- 
ttsfiictorily  proved .  But,  as  manners  werr 
becoming  less  rude,  she  vms  not  burned 
until  she  had  been  hanged.'* 

Every  tribunal  in  Christian  Europe  still 
rings  with  similar  condemnations :  so  long 
did  this  barbarous  imbecility  endure,  that 
even  in  our  own  day,  at  Wurtsburg,  in 
Fmnconia,  there  was  a  witch  burned  is 
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1750.  And  what  a  witch !  A  young 
woman  of  quality^  the  abbess  of  a  con* 
▼ent  I  and  in  our  own  times,  under  the 
ampire  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  I 

These  horrors,  by  which  Europe  was 
90  long  filled,  determined  Bekker  to  fight 
against  the  devil.  In  Tain  was  he  told, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  that  he  was  doing 
wrong  to  attack  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
extremely  like  him,  being  horribly  ugl^ : 
liothing  could  stop  him.  He  began  with 
absolutely  denying  the  power  of  Satan ; 
and  even  grew  so  bold  as  to  maintain  that 
he  does  not  exist.  **  If,''  said  he,  ^*  there 
were  a  devil,  he  would  revenge  the  war 
which  I  make  upon  him." 

Bekker  reasoned  but  too  well  in  say- 
ing, that  if  the  devil  existed,  he  would 
punish  him.  His  brother  ministers  took 
batan's  part,  and  suspended  Bekker ;  for 
heretics  will  also  excommunicate;  and, 
in  the  article  of  cursing,  Geneva  mimics 
Rome. 

Bekker  enters  on  his  sulject  in  the  se- 
cond volume.  According  to  him,  the 
serpent  which  seduced  our  first  parents 
was  not  a  devil,  but  a  real  serpent ;  as 
Balaam's  ass  was  a  real  ass,  and  as  the 
whale  that  swallowed  Jonas  was  a  real 
whale.  It  was  so  decidedly  a  real  ser- 
pent, that  all  its  species,  which  had  before 
walked  <m  their  teet,  were  condemned  to 
crawl  on  their  bellies.  No  serpent,  no 
animal  of  any  kind,  is  called  Satan,  or 
Belzebub,  or  Devil,  in  the  Pentateuch. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to 
Satan.  The  Dutch  destroyer  of  Satan 
does,  indeed,  admit  the  existence  of 
angels ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  assures 
us,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning. 
'<  And  if  there  are  any,''  says  he,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  second  volume,  "  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  they  are.  The  Scrip- 
tare  tells  us  nothing  about  their  nature, 
nor  in  what  the  nature  of  a  spirit  consists. 
The  Bible  was  made,  not  for  angels,  but 
lor  men  ;  Jesus  was  made  a  man  for  us, 
not  an  angel." 

If  Bekker  has  so  many  scruples  cot^ 
eeming  angels,  it  is  not  to  be  .wondered 
it  that  he  has  some  coaceming  devils; 


and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  into  what 
^  contortions  he  puts  his  mind,  in  oider  to 
avail  himself  of  such  texts  as  appear  to 
be  in  his  fevour,  and  to  evade  such  as  are 
against  him. 

He  does  his  utmost  to  prove  that  the 
devil  had  nothing  to  with  the  afflictions 
of  Job ;  and  here  he  is  even  more  prolii 
than  the  friends  of  that  holy  man. 

There  is  great  probability  that  he  was 
condemned  only  throu^  the  ilUhumour 
of  his  judges  at  having  lost  so  much  time 
in  reading  his  work.  If  the  devil  himself 
had  been  forced  to  read  Bekker's  Worl4 
Bewitched,  he  could  never  have  forgiven 
the  fault  of  having  so  prodigiously  wearied 
him. 

One  of  our  Dutch  divine's  sreatest  diffi-t 
culties  is  to  explain  these  words : — ''  JesuQ 
was  transported  by  the  spirit  into  the  dei 
sert,  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil."  No 
text  can  be  clearer,  A  divine  may  write 
against  Belzebub  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
i  but  he  must  of  necessity  admit  his  exist- 
ence ;  he  may  then  explain  the  difficult 
texts  if  he  can. 

Whoever  desires  to  know  precisely 
what  the  devil  is,  may  be  infcmned  l^ 
referring  to  the  Jesuit  Scott :  no  one  has 
spoken  of  him  more  at  length :  he  is  much 
worse  than  Bekker. 

Consulting  history,  where  the  ancient 
origin  of  the  devil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians,  Ahrimanes,  tlie 
bad  principle,  corrupts  all  that  the  good 
principle  had  made  sdutary.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  Typhon  does  all  the  harm  he 
can;  while  Oshireth,  whom  we  call 
Osiris,  does,  together  with  Isheth,  or  Isis^ 
all  the  good  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Before  the  Effyptians  and  Persians, 
Mozazor,  among  me  Indians,  had  revolted 
against  God,  and  became  the  devil,  but 
God  had  at  last  pardoned  him.  If  Bek-* 
ker  and  the  Socinians  had  known  this 
anecdote  of  the  &11  of  the  Indian  angels 
and  their  restoration,  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  it  to  support  their 
opinion  tliat  hell  is  not  perpetual,  and  to 
give  hopes  of  salvation  to  such  of  th« 
damned  as  read  their  books. 
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The  Jews,  as  has  already  been  obserredy  ^lo  enomous  a  power  ought  not  to  b^ 
Beter  spoke  of  the  fiiU  of  the  angels  in  l  attributed  to  him  as  that  with  which,  e^ea 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  mentioned  I  down  to  our  own  times,  he  has  been  be- 
in  the  New.  i  lieved  to  be  invested.    It  is  too  much  to 

About  the  period  of  the  establishmoit  ^  have  tmnolated  to  him  a  woman  of  quality 
of  Ghrtstiamtyy  a  book  was  attributed  to  ^  of  Wumburg,  Magdalen  Chaudron,  the 
**  Enoch,  the  sercnth  man  after  Adam,"  2  curate  of  Gaupidi,  the  wife  of  Marshal 
•OBceming  the  deril  and  his  associates,  i  d'Ancre,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
Enodi  giTes  us  the  names  of  the  leaders  >  sand  other  wizards  and  witches,  in  th€ 
of  the  rebellious  and  the  faiti^l  angels,  |  space  of  thirtmn  hundred  years,  in  Chria- 
bnt  he  does  not  say  that  war  was  in  heaven ;  <  tian  states.  Had  Belthaar  Bekker  been 
on  the  contrary,  the  fight  was  upon  a  >  content  vrith  paring  the  devU*s  nails,  he 
mountain  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  fer  the  ^  would  haye  beien  very  well  received ;  but 
possession  of  young  women.  \  when  a  curate  would  annihilate  the  devils 

St.  Jttde  cites  this  book  in  his  Epistle :  >  be  loses  his  cure, 
t— '^  And  the  angels,  which  kept  not  their } 

first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  \  BELIEF. 

he  hath  reserved  in  evertesting  chains  s  Wb  shall  see,  at  the  articleCxRTAiinTy 
under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  I  that  we  ought  often  to  be  very  uncertain 

Eiat  day. .  •  •  Woe  unto  them,  for  thef  i  of  what  we  are  certain  of;  ajxl  that  we 
ve  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain. . . ,  Aiid  ?  may  fail  in  good  sensOt  when  deciding 
Enoch,  alsct,ttie  seventh  from  Adam,  pro- ;  according  to  what  is  called  eommoji  seasOb 
Vhesied  of  these. . . . ''  I  But  what  is  it  that  we  call  believing  7 

St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle,  alludes  >  A  Turk  comes  and  says  to  me,  ^'  I  be- 
to  the  book  of  Enoch,  when  he  says : —  *  lieve  that  the  angel  Gabriel  often  descended 
**  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  >  from  the  empyrean,  to  bring  Mahomet 
sinned,  but  cast  tliem  down  to  hell,  and  ^  leaves  of  the  Alcoran,  written  on  blue 
delivmd  them  into  chains  of  darkness. . ''  l  vellum." 

Bekker  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  |  Well,  Mustapha,  and  on  what  does  thy 
sesist  passages  so  formal.  However,  he  I  shaven  head  found  its  belief  of  this  incs^ 
was  even  more  inflexible  on  the  subject  i  dtble  thing  ? 

of  devils  than  on  that  of  angels :  he  would  >  "  On  this : — That  there  are  the  great* 
not  be  subdued  by  the  hook  of  Enoch,  n  est  probabilities  that  I  have  not  been  de- 
tlie  seventh  man  nom  Adam ;  he  main-  \  ceived  intlie  relation  of  these  improbable 
tained  that  there  was  no  more  a  devil  than  I  prodigies ;  that  Abubeker  the  father-in- 
there  was  a  book  of  Enoch.  He  said  that  .^  law,  Ali  the  son-in-law,  Aislia  or  Aisat 
the  devil  was  imitated  fit>m  ancient  my-  j  the  daughter,  Omar,  andOsman,  certified 
thology,  that  it  was  an  old  story  revived,  |  the  truth  of  the  fiict  in  the  presence  of 
9nd  that  we  are  nothing  more  than  plagia-  \  fifty  thousand  men— gathered  together  all 
rists.  I  the  leaves,  read  them  to  the  £uthful,  and 

We  may  at  the  present  day  be  asked,  i  attested  that  not  a  word  had  been  altered, 
why  we  cslLX  that  lAicifer  the  evil  tpirit,  I  "  That  we  have  never  had  bat  one  Ko* 
tidiom  the  Hebrew  version,  and  the  book  \  ran,  which  has  never  been  contradicted 
attributed  to  Enoch,  named  Samyaza.  It  |  by  another  Koran.  That  God  has  nevev 
is,  because  we  understand  Latin  better  permitted  the  least  alteration  to  be  made 
than  Hebrew.  >  m  this  book. 

But  whether  Lucifer  be  the  planet!  <<  That  its  doctrine  and  precepts  ai«  the 
Venus,  or  the  Samyaza  of  Enoch,  or  the  |  perfection  of  reason.  Its  doctrine  con- 
Satan  of  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Mozazor  |  sists  in  the  unity  of  God,  fbr  whom  we 
of  the  Indians,  or  the  Typhon  of  the  |  most  Hvejand  die ;  in  the  immortality  of 
Egyptians,  Bciker  was  right  m  saying  that  J  the  soul ;  the  eternal  rewaids  of  the  juai 
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mnd  puDishments  of  the  wiclced ;  and  the  i  God,  as  he  is  sure  that  the  city  of  Stam- 
iii?tsion  of  our  great  prophet  Mahomet,  5  bol  exists?  as  he  is  sure  that  the  Empress 
prored  by  Tictories.  >  Catherine  II.  sent  a  fleet  from  the  re- 

''Its  precepts  are: — ^To  be  just  and  \  motest  seas  of  the  North  to  land  troops 
▼aliant;  to  give  alms  to  the  poor;  to  ab-  i  in  Peloponnesus — a  thing  as  astonishing 
staiin  from  that  enormous  number  of  wo-  >  as  the  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem 
men  whom  the  Eastern  princes,  and  in  <  in  one  night — ^and  that  this  fleet  destroyed 
particular  the  petty  Jewish  kings,  took  s  that  of  the  Ouomans  in  the  Dardanelles  ? 
to  themseWcfl  without  scruple ;  to  re-  ^  The  truth  is,  that  Mustapha  believes 
nounce  the  good  wines  of  Engaddi  and  i  what  he  does  not  believe.  He  has  been 
Tadmor,  which  those  dranken  Hebrews  I  accustomed  to  pronounce,  with  hismollah, 
have  so  praised  in  their  books ;  to  pray  I  certain  words  which  he  takes  for  ideas. 
to  God  five  times  a  day,  &c.  |  To  believe  is  very  often  to  doubt, 

*<  This  sublime  religion  has  been  con- 1  Why  do  you  believe  that  ?  says  Har- 
frrmed  by  the  miracle  of  all  others  the  ?  pagon.  I  believe  it  because  I  believe  it, 
finest,  the  most  constant,  and  best  veri-  ?  answers  Master  Jacques  ;  and  most  men 
fied  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  that  Ma- J  might  return  the  same  answer, 
hornet,  persecuted  by  the  gross  and  absu rd  )  Believe  me  fully,  my  dear  reader,  when 
scholastic  magistrates  who  decreed  his  \  I  say,  one  must  not  believe  too  easily, 
arrest,  and  obliged  to  quit  his  country,  \  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
returned  victorious;  that  he  made  his  ^  would  persuade  others  of  what  they  them - 
imbecile  and  sanguinary  enemies  his  foot-  I  selves  do  not  believe  ?  and  what  of  the 
stool ;  that  he  all  his  life  fought  the  bat-  I  monsters  who  persecute  their  brethren  in 
ties  of  the  Lord ;  that  with  a  small  num-  I  the  humble  and  rational  doctrine  of  doubt 
ber  he  always  triumphed  over  the  greater  ^  and  self-distrust  ? 

number ;  that  he  ana  his  successors  have  :  Tjr«'Pricwi7TLTr'eir 

converted  one-half  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  \  BETIISHEMESH, 

with  God's  help,  we  shall  one  day  con-  \  Of  the  fijiy  thousand  and  seventy  Jevs 
vert  the  other  half."  i     f  truck  with  sudden  death  for  having 

Nothing  can  be  arrayed  in  moredar-s  looked  upon  the  Ark ;  of  the  five  golden 
iling  colours.  Yet  Mustapha,  while  be-  \  Emeroids  paid  by  the  Philistines  ;  and 
lieving  so  firmly,  always  feels  some  small  I  <lf  ^»  Kennicott*s  Incredulity. 
shadows  of  doubt  arising  in  his  soul,  when  \  Men  of  the  world  will  perhaps  be  asto- 
nished to  find  this  word  the  suoject  of  an 
article;  but  we  here  address  only  the 
learned,  and  ask  their  instruction. 

Bethshempsh  was  a  village  belonging 
to  God*s  people,  situated,  according  to 
commentators,  two  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  Phoenicians  having,  in  Samuel*!! 
time,  beaten  the  Jews,  and  taken  from 
them  their  Ark  of  alliance  in  the  battle, 
in  which  they  killed  thirty  thousand  of 
their  men,  were  severely  punished  for  it 
f  by  the  Lord : — 


be  hears  any  difficulties  started  respecting 
the  visits  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  sura 
or  chapter  brought  from  heaven  to  declare 
that  the  great  prophet  was  not  a  cuckold ; 
or  the  mare  Borak,  which  carried  him  in 
one  night  fnom  Mecca  to  Jerusalem. 
Mustapha  stammers ;  he  makes  very  bad 
answers,  at  which  he  blushes ;  yet  he  not 
only  tells  you  that  he  believes,  but  would 
also  persuade  you  to  believe.  You  press 
Mpstapha ;  he  still  gapes  and  stares,  and 
at  last  goes  away  to  wash  himself  in 
honour  of  Alia,  beginning  his  ablution  at 


the  elbow,  and  ending  with  the  fore-  [     '*  Percussit  eos  in  secretiori  parte  na- 
finger.  !  tium,  et  ebullienint  villse  et  agri. . . .  et 

Is  Mustapha  really  persuaded— <on-  \  nati  sunt  mures,  et  facta  est  confosio 
vinced  of  all  that  he  has  told  us  ?    Is  he  1  mortis  magna  in  civitate.^    Literally : 
perfectly  sure  that  Mahomet  was  sent  by  \  **  He  struck  them  in  the  most  secret  part 
27  9  E 


1^10  BETHSREMESH^ 


of  the  butuxdEs;  and  the  fields  and  the 
f4r(n-houses  were  troubled. . .« and  there 
sprung  up  mice ;  and  there  was  a  great 
confusion  of  death  in  the  city.^ 


him.  Nearly  all  Bibles  agree  in  tbeic. 
expressions :  seventy  men  of  the  people,, 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  populace. — ' 
**  De  populo  septuaginta  viros,  et  quia- 


The  prophets  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Phi-  j  quaginta  millia  plebis." 
listines,  having  informed  them  that  they  <  The  reverend  Doctor  Kennicott  says  to 
could  deliver  themselves  fit>m  the  scourge  >  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  Ox- 
only  by  giving  to  the  Lord  five  golden  I  ford,  that  formerly  tliere  were  strong  pre- 
mice  and  five  golden  emeroids,  and  send- I  judices  in  &vour  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
ing  him  back  the  Jewish  Ark,  they  ful-  5  but  tliat,  for  seventeen  years,  his  lordship 
filled  this  order,  and,  according  to  the  i  and  himself  have  been  fre^  from  their 
express  command  of  Uieir  prophets,  sent  \  prejudices,  after  the  deliberate  and  attex^ 
back  the  Ark,  with  the  mice  and  erne-  |  tive  perusal  of  this  chapter, 
roids,  on  a  waggon  drawn  by  two  cows,  i  In  this  we  differ  from  Dr.  Kennicott ; 
with  each  a  sucking-calf,  and  without  a  i  and  the  more  we  read  this  chapter,  the 
driver.  \  more  we  reverence  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 

These  two  cows,  of  themselves,  took  >  which  are  not  our  ways.  It  is  impossi- 
the  Ark  stiaight  to  Bethsbemesh.  The  <  ble  (says  Kennicott)  for  the  candid  reader 
men  of  Bethsbemesh  approached  the  Ark,  $  not  to  feel  astonished  and  affected  at  the 


in  order  to  look  at  it;  which  liberty  was 
punished  yet  more  severely  than  the  pro- 
ranation  by  the  Phoenicians  had  been. 
The  Lord  struck  with  sudden  death, 
seventy  men  of  the  people,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  populace. 
The  reverend  Doctor  Kennicott,  an 


contemplation  of  fifty  thousand  men  de- 
stroyed in  one  village — men,  too,  em- 
ployed in  gathering  the  harvest. 

This  does,  it  is  true,  suppose  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  at  least,  in  that 
village ;  but  should  the  doctor  forget,  that 
the  Lord  had  promised  Abraham  that  his 


Irishman,  printed  in  1768  a  French  com-  <  posterity  should  be  as  numerous  as  the 
mentary  on  this  occurrence,  and  dedi-  s  sands  of  the  sea  ? 
cated  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  At  the  \  The  Jews  and  the  Christians  (adds  he) 
head  of  this  commentary,  he  entitles  him-  \  have  not  scrupled  to  express  their  repug- 
self  Doctor  of  Divinity,  member  of  the  >  nance  to  attach  faith  to  this  destruction 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Palatine  >  of  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  men. 
Academy,  of  tb^  Academy  of  Gottingen,  i  We  answer,  that  we  are  Christians,  and 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  >  have  no  repugnance  to  attach  faiih  to 
Paris.  All  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  \  whatever  is  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
that  he  is  not  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip-  <  answer,  with  the  reverend  father  Calmet, 
tions  at  Paris.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  its  s  that  "  if  we  were  to  reject  whatever  is  ex- 
correspondenti.  His  vast  erudition  may  I  traordinary  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
have  deceived  him ;  but  titles  are  distinct  |  conception,  we  must  reject  the  whole 
from  things.  s  Bible. '  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Jews, 

He  informs  the  public,  that  his  pam- 1  beine  under  Uie  guidance  of  God  himself, 
phlet  is  sold  atParisbySaiUant  and  Mo-  \  could  experience  no  events  but  such  as 
lini,  at  Rome  by  Monaldini,  at  Venice  s  were  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Divi- 
by  Pasqualiy  at  Florence  by  Cambiagi,  at  \  nity,  and  quite  different  from  what  hap- 
Amsterdam  by  Marc-Michel  Rey,  at  the  <  pened  to  other  men.  We  will  even  ven- 
Hague  by  Gosse,  at  Leydcn  by  Jaquau,  s  ture  to  advance,  tliat  the  death  of  these 
and  in  London  by  Beckett,  who  receives  |  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  men  is  one  of 
subscriptions,  i  the  least  surprising  things  in  the  Old 

,  In  this  pamphlet  he  pretends  to  prove  \  Testament, 
that  the  Scripture  text  has  been  corrupted,  e     We  rje  struck  witli  astonishment  still 
U^  we  must  be  permitted  lo  differ  with  %  mon*  reverential,  when  £ve*s  serpent  and 


BILHAH^— BASTARDS. — BISHOP.  fijl  1 

'  ^laam's  ass  talk ;  Tvhen  the  waters  of  >  The  line  of  Axragon,  who  reigned  in 
the  CLtaracts  are  swelitrd  by  rain  fifteen  I  Naples  in  Louis  XII.'s  time,  were  bas- 
cubits  aboreall  the  mountains ;  when  we  >  tards.  Count  De  Dunois  signed  himself 
behold  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  six  I  <' the  Bastard  ofOrleans;'' and  letters  were 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  fighting  Hong  preserved  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Jews  flying  on  foot  through  the  divided  >  King  of  England,  which  were  signed 
and  suspended  sea ;  when  Joshua  stops  ?  *'  William  the  Bastard.'^ 

.  the  sun  and  moon  at  noon-day ;  when  \  In  Germany,  it  is  otherwise ;  the  de- 
Sampson  slays  a  thousand  Philistines  I  scent  must  be  pure;  bastards  never  in- 
with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. ...  In  those  I  herit  fiefs, norhave any  estate.  In  France, 
divine  times,  all  was  miracle,  without  ex-  ^  as  has  long  been  the  case,  a  king's  bastard 
ception ;  and  we  have  the  profoundest  ^  cannot  be  a  priest  without  a  dispensation 
reverence  for  all  these  miracles — for  that  |  from  Rome ;  but  he  becomes  a  prince 
ancient  world  which  was  not  our  world —  ^  without  any  difBcuHy,  as  soon  as  the  king 
for  that  nature  which  was  not  our  nature  \  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  offspring  of 
•^-for  a  divine  book,  in  which  there  can  *  his  sire,  even  though  he  be  the  bastard  of 
be  nothing  human.  i  an  adulterous  father  and  mother.    It  is 

But  we  are  astonished  at  the  liberty  ^  the  same  in  Spain.  The  bastard  of  a 
which  Dr.  Kenntcott  takes,  of  calling  \  king  of  England  may  be  a  duke,  but  not 
those  deixtx  and  atheists,  who,  while  they  I  a  prince.    Jacob's  bastards  were  neither 

'  revere  the  Bible  more  than  he  does,  differ  \  prmces  nor  dukes ;  they  had  no  lands, 
from  him  in  opinion.  Never  will  it  he  \  the  reason  being  that  their  father  had 
believed  that  a  man  witli  such  ideas  is  of  \  none ;  but  they  were  afterwards  called 
the  Academy  of  Medals  and  Inscriptions.  ^  patriarchsy  which  may  be  rendered  orcA- 
He  is,  perhaps,  of  the  Academy  of  Bed-  I  faifters, 

lam,  the  raost  ancient  of  all,  and  whose  I      It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  bastards 
colonies  extend  throughout  the  earth.        I  of  the  popes  might  be  popes  in  turn.  Pope 

■nTTrvAvv      nACfTi4T»TNo  >  Johu  XI.  WBS,  it  IS  tTOC,  a  bastard  of  Popc 

BILHAH.— BASTARDS.  ^  gergius  III.,and  of  the  famous  Marozia : 

BiLHAH,  servant  to  Rachel,  and  Zil-  i  but  an  instance  is  not  a  law: 
(iQh,  servant  to  Leah,  each  bote  the  pa-  <  uTcuriD 

triarch  Jacob  two  chikf  ren ;  and,  be  it  \  BISHOP, 

'observed,  that  they  inherited  like  legiti-  i  SAvtJBL  Ornik,  a  native  of  Basle,  was, 
mate  sons,  as  well  as  the  eight  other  male  ^  as  is  well  known,  a  very  amiable  young 
children  whom  Jacob  had  b^  the  two  \  man,  who,  moreover,  knew  his  German 
'sisters  Leah  and  Rachel.  It  is  true  that  >  and  Greek  Now  Testament  by  heart.  At 
all  their  inheritance  consisted  in  a  bless-  I  the  age  of  twenty,  his  pyents  sent  him  to 
ing ;  whereas,  William  the  Bastard  inhe-  s  travel.  He  was  commissioned  to  carry 
ri^  Normandy.  \  books  to  the  coadjutor  at  Paris,  in  the 

Thierri,  a  bastard  of  Clovis,  inheritod  ^  time  of  the  Fronde.  He  arrived  at  the 
the  best  part  of  Gaul,  invaded  by  his  fa-  <  archbishop's  gate,  and  was  told  by  the 
then  I  Swiss  that  ffumseignew  nvr  no  one.— >- 

Several  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples  hai^e 
bfen  bastards* 

In  Spain,  bastards  have  always  inhe- 
rited. King  Henry  of  Transtamare  was 
not  considered  as  an  illegitimate  king, 
though  he  was  an  illegitimate  child ;  and 
this  race  of  bastards,  founded  in  the  house 
tif  Austria,  reigned  in  Spain  until  Philip 


My  dear  fellow,''  said  Ornik^ ''  you  are 
veiy  rude  to  your  countrymen ;  the  apos- 
tles allowed  every  one  to  approach,  and 
Jesus  Christ  desired  that  little  children 
should  come  unto  him.  I  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  your  master ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  bring  him  something.' —*^  Enter,  then," 
said  the  Swiss. 


V0        -    *  ^  {He  waited  an  ht>ur  in  the  first  aat»- 
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chamber.  Being  quite  artlett^  he  At- 
tacked with  questions  a  domestic  who 
was  very  fond  of  telling  all  he  knew  about 
his  master.  ''  He  must  be  pretty  rich/^ 
said  Oroik) "  to  have  such  a  swarm  of 
pages  and  footmen  running  in  and  out  of 
the  house.'' — ''  I  don't  know/'  answered 
the  other,  **  what  his  income  is,  but  I  hear 
Joli  and  the  Abb^  Charier  say  that  he  is 
two  millions  in  debt."  ''  But  who  is  that 
lady  who  is  come  out  of  a  cabinet,  and 
is  passing  by  ?" — '^  That  is  Madame  de 
Pom^reu,  one  of  his  mistresses.'*^-"  She 
is  really  very  pretty ;  but  I  have  not  read 
that  the  apostles  had  such  company  in 
their  bed-chambers  in  a  mommg."— 
''  Ah  i  that,  I  believe,  is  monsieur^  about 
to  give  audience." — "  Say  <a  grandeuTy 
i»oiwe^n«tr."—"  Well,  with  all  my 
heart,  . . ."  Ornik  saluted  '  sa  grandeur,' 
presented  his  books,  and  was  received 
with  a  most  gracious  smile.  '  Sa  gran- 
deur' said  Uiree  words  to  him,  and 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  escorted  by  fifty 
horsemen.  In  stepping  in,  monseigneur 
dropped  a  sheath,  and  Ornik  was  asto- 
•lished  that  monseigneur  should  cany  so 
.arge  an  inkhom.  "  Do  you  not  see," 
said  the  talker, "  that  it  is  his  dagger  ? 
every  one  that  goes  to  parliament  wears 
his  dinger  ?'*— Ornik  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment,  and  departed. 

He  went  through  France,  and  was  edi- 
fied by  town  after  town.  From  thence 
he  passed  into  Italy.  In  the  papal  ter- 
ritorities,  he  met  a  bishop  with  an  in- 
come of  only  a  thousand  crowns,  who 
went  on  foot.  Ornik,  beiiM^  naturally 
kind,  ofiered  him  a  place  in  his  cambia- 
tura.-^''  Signor,  you  are  no  doubt  going 
to  comfort  the  sidiL  ?" — '^  Sir,  I  am  going 
to  my  master.'* — ^"  Your  master  ?  He, 
no  doubt,  is  Jesus  Christ."—"  Sir,  he  is 
Cardinal  Axolino ;  I  am  his  almoner. 
He  gives  me  a  very  poor  salary ;  but  he 
has  promised  to  place  me  with  Donna 
Olimpia,  the  favourite  sister-in-law  of 
noUro  agnart" — ^**  What  I  are  you  in 
the  pay  of  a  cardinal  1  But  do  you  not 
know  that  there  were  no  cardinals  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  John  ?"-—  , 


<<Isit  possible  i"  exclaimed  the  Itelitti 
prelate. — "Nothing  is  more  true:  you 
have  read  it  in  the  Gospel." — "  I  have 
never  read  it,"  replied  the  bishop;  "  I 
know  only  the  office  of  Our  Isdy,  — "  I 
tell  you  there  were  neither  cardinals  nor 
bishops ;  and  when  there  were  bishops, 
the  priests  were  almost  their  equals,  as 
St.  Jerome,  in  several  pUces,  assures  us.'^ 
— " Holy  Virgin l"  said  the  Italian,  "I 
knew  nothinff  about  it ;  and  what  of  the 
popes  ?" — ^**  There  were  no  popes  either.*' 
— ^The  good  bishop  crossed  himself, 
thinking  he  was  with  the  evil  one ;  and 
leaped  som  the  side  of  his  companion. 

BLASPHEMY. 

Tbis  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  on 
attack  on  reputation.  We  &k1  bla^tkc* 
mia  in  Demosthenes.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  was  used  only  to  express  an  in<* 
Jury  done  to  God.  The  Romans  never 
made  use  of  this  expression,  not  thinking 
(it  would  appear)  that  God's  honour 
could  be  ofiended  like  that  of  men . 

lliere  scarcely  exists  one  synonyme* 
Blasphemy  does  not  altogether  convey 
the  idea  of  sacrilege.  We  say  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  Goa*s  name  in  vain,  who^ 
in  the  violence  of  anger,  has  sworn  (as  it 
is  expressed)  by  the  name  of  God,  thai 
he  has  hlatphemsd;  but  we  do  not  say 
that  he  has  commitbed  sacrilege.  The 
sacrilegious  man  is  he  who  perjures  him** 
self  on  the  gospel,  who  extends  his  rapa* 
city  to  sacred  thii^[8,  who  imbrues  hia 
hands  in  the  blood  of  priests. 

Great  sacrileges  have  always  been 
punished  widi  death  in  all  nations,  es* 
pecJally  those  accompanied  by  bloodshed. 

The  author  of  the  "  Institutes  au  Droit 
^Criminel,'  reckons  among  divine  high 
treasons  in  the  second  degree,  the  non- 
observance  of  Sundays  and  holidays. 
He  should  have  said,  the  non-observance 
attended  with  marked  contempt ;  for 
simple  negligence  is  a  sin,  but  not,  as  he 
calls  it,  a  sacrilege.  It  is  absurd  to  dasa 
together,  as  this  author  does,  simony,  the 
carrying  off  a  nun,  and  the  forgetting  te 
go  to  vespeci  on  a  holiday.    It  is 
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^[rtet  instance  of  the  errors  committed  by 
writers  on  jurisprudence,  who,  not  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  to  make  laws,  take 
upon  tliemselres  to  interpret  those  of 
the  state. 

Blasphemies  uttered  in  intoxication,  in 
anger,  in  the  excess  of  debauchery,  or  in 
the  heat  of  unguarded  conversation,  have 
been  subjected  by  legislators  to  much 
lighter  penalties.  For  instance :  the  ad- 
vocate whom  we  have  already  cited,  says, 
that  the  laws  of  France  condemn  simple 
blasphemers  to  a  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
which  is  doubled  for  the  second,  tripled 
for  the  third,  and  quadrupled  for  the 
fourth  offence ;  for  the  fifUi  relapse  the 
culprit  is  set  in  the  pillory ;  for  the  sixth 
relapse  he  is  pilloried,  and  has  his  upper 
lip  burned  off  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  for 
the  seventh  he  loses  his  tongue.  He 
should  have  added,  that  this  was  an  or- 
donnance  of  the  year  1666. 

Punishments  are  almost  always  arbi- 
bitnuy,  which  is  a  great  defect  in  juris* 
prudence.  But  this  defect  opens  the 
way  for  clemency  and  compassion,  and 
this  compassion  is  no  other  than  the 
Urictest  justice ;  lor  it  would  be  horrible 
to  punish  a  youthful  indiscretion  as  poi- 
soners and  parricides  are  punished.  A 
sniBDoe  of  aeatli  for  an  o&nce  which  de- 
serves nothing  more  than  correction,  is 
DO  other  than  an  assassination  committed 
with  the  sword  of  justice. 

Is  it  not  to  the  purpose  here  to  remark, 
that  what  has  been  blasphemy  in  one 
oountry  has  often  been  piety  in  another  ? 

Suppose  a  Tyrian  merchant  landed  at 
the  port  of  Canope :  he  might  be  scan- 
dalized on  seeing  an  onion,  a  cat,  or  a 
goaty  carried  in  procession;  he  might 
speaJc  indecorously  of  Isheth,  Oshireth, 
and  Horeth;  or  might  turn  aside  his 
head  and  not  fall  on  his  knees,  at  the 
sight  of  a  procession  with  the  parts  of 
human  generation  larger  than  life :  he 
might  express  his  opinion  at  supper,  or 
tven  sing  some  song  in  which  the  Tyrian 
sjulors  made  a  jest  of  the  Egyptian  ab- 
surdities. He  might  be  overheard  by 
the  maid  of  the  inn^  whose  conscience 


would  not  Suffer  her  to  conceal  so  enor- 
mous a  crime:  she  would  run  and  de- 
nounce the  o^nder  to  the  nearest  ihoen 
that  bwe  the  image  of  the  truth  on  his 
breast ;  and  it  is  known  how  this  image 
of  truth  was  made.  The  tribunal  of  the 
shoens,  or  shotim,  would  condemn  the 
Tyrian  blasphemer  to  a  dreadful  death, 
and  confiscate  his  vessel.  Yet  this 
merchant  might  be  considered  at  Tyrre 
as  one  of  the  most  pious  persons  in  Phoe- 
nicia. 

Numa  sees  that  his  little  horde  of 
Romans  are  a  collection  of  Latin  free- 
booters, who  steal  right  and  left  all  they 
can  find — oxen,  sheep,  fowls,  and  girls. 
He  tells  them  that  he  has  spoken  with 
the  nymph  Egeria  in  a  cavern,  and  that 
the  nymph  has  been  employed  by  Jupi- 
ter to  give  him  law&»  The  senators  treat 
him  at  first  as  a  blasphemer,  and  threaten 
to  throw  him  headlong  from  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock.  Numa  makes  himself  a  powerful 
party ;  he  gains  over  some  senators,  who 
go  with  him  into  Egeria's  grotto.  She 
talks  to  them,  and  converts  them ;  they 
convert  the  senate  and  the  people.  In  a 
litde  time,  Numa  is  no  l9nger  a  blas- 
phemer ;  the  name  is  given  only  to  sudi 
as  doubt  the  existence  of  the  nymph. 

In  our  own  times,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
what  is  blasphemy  at  Rome,  at  our  Lady 
of  Loretto,  and  within  the  walls  of  San-* 
Gennaro,  is  piety  in  London,  Amsterdam^ 
Stockholm,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Berne, 
Basle,  and  Hamburgh.  It  is  yet  more 
unfortunate  that  even  in  the  same  coun- 
try, in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  street^ 
people  treat  one  another  as  blasphemers. 

Nay ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Jews  living 
at  Rome,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
regard  the  Po|)e  as  the  chief  of  the  bias* 
phemers ;  while  the  hundred  thousand 
Christians  who  inhabit  Rome,  in  place  of 
two  millions  of  Jovians  who  filled  it  in 
TVajan's  time,  firmly  believe  that  the 
Jews  meet  in  their  synagogues  on  Satur^ 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  blaspheming. 

A  Cordelier  has  no  hesitation  in  apply* 
inff  the  epithet  of  blasphemer  to  a  jXh 
mmican^  who  says  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
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was  bom  in  original  am ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  Dominicanj  have  a  bull  from 
the  Pope  which  permits  them  to  teach 
the  macoilate  conception  in  their  convents, 
and  that,  besides  this  bull,  they  have  in 
their  forum  the  express  dedaration  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  first  origin  of  the  schism  of  three- 
fourths  of  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of 
Lower  Germany,  was  a  quarrel  in  the 
cathedrRl  church  of  Frankfort,  between  a 
Cordelier,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  a 
Dominican  named  Vigand. 

Both  were  drunk,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  day.  The  drunken  Cor- 
delier, who  was  preaching,  thanked  God 
that  he  was  not  a  Jacobin,  swearing  that 
it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  blas- 
pheming Jacobins,  who  believed  that  the 
holy  Virgin  had  been  bom  in  mortal  sin, 
and  delivered  from  sin  only  by  the  merits 
.of  her  son.  The  drunken  Jacobin  cried 
out :  ''  Thou  hast  lied ;  diou  thyself  art 
<a  Uasphemer.*'  The  Cordelier  d^ended 
from  the  pulpit  with  a  great  iron  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  laid  it  about  his  adversary. 
And  left  him  almost  dead  on  the  spot. 

To  revenge  this  outrage,  the  Domini- 
cans worked  many  miracles  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  ;  these  miracles  were  de- 
signed to  prove  their  faith.  Hiey  at 
length  found  means  to  imprint  the  marks 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  one  of  their 
lay  brethren,  named  Jetzer.  This  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  Berne  by  the 
Holy  Virgin  herself ;  but  she  borrowed 
the  hand  of  the  sub-prior,  who  dressed 
himself  in  female  attire,  and  put  a  glory 
round  his  head.  The  poor  litue  lay  bro- 
ther, exposed  all  bloody  to  the  veneration  of 
the  people,  on  the  altar  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  berne,  at  last  cried  out  murder  I 
sacrilege !  The  monks,  in  order  to  quiet 
him  as  quickly  as  possible,  administered 
to  him  a  host  sprinkled  with  corrosive 
sublimate ;  but  the  excess  of  the  dose 
made  him  dischaige  the  host  from  his 
stomach. 

-  The  monks  then  accused  him,  to  the 
Ushop  of  Lausanne,  of  horrible  sacri- 
Iq^e.    The  indignant  p^ple  of  Berne  in 


their  turn  accused  the  monks ;  and  four 
of  them  were  burned  at  Berne,  on  th« 
13th  of  May,  1509,  at  the  Mandlly 
gate. 

Such  was  tlie  termination  of  this  abom«- 
inable  afiair,  which  determined  the  peo- 
ple of  Berne  to  choose  a  religion,  bad 
mdeed  in  CathoKc  eyes,  but  which  de^ 
livered  them  fix>m  the  Cordeliers  and  the 
Jacobins. 

The  number  of  similar  sacrileges  is  in- 
credible. Such  are  the  effects  of  party 
spirit. 

The  Jesuits  mamtained,  for  a  hundred 
years,  that  the  Jansenists  were  blasphem- 
ers, and  proved  it  by  a  thousand  lettres- 
de-cachet;  the  Jansenists,  by  npwards 
of  four  thousand  volumes,  demonstrated 
that  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  blasphemed. 
The  writer  of  the  "  Gazettes  £cnl65ias- 
tiques,"  pretends  that  all  honest  men 
blaspheme  against  him ;  while  he  himself 
blasphemes  from  his  garret  on  high 
minst  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Ae  gazette-writer's  publisher  blasphemes 
in  return,  and  complains  that  he  is 
starving. 

He  would  find  it  better  to  be  honest 
and  polite. 

One  thing  equally  remarkable  and 
consoling  is,  that  never,  in  any  country 
of  the  earth,  among  the  wildest  idolaters, 
has  any  man  been  considered  as  a  blas- 
phemer for  acknowledging  one  supreme^ 
eternal,  and  all'^werfiil  God.  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  for  having  acknowledged 
this  truth,  that  Socrates  was  condemned 
to  the  hemlock ;  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
Supreme  God  was  announced  in  all  the 
Grecian  mysteries.  It  was  a  fiunion  that 
destroyed  Soorates :  he  was  accused,  at  a 
venture,  of  not  recognising  the  secondary 
gods,  and  on  this  point  it  was  that  he  was 
accused  as  a  blasphemer. 

The  first  Christians  were  accused  of 
Uasphemy  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  the 
partisans  of  the  ancient  religion  of  dia 
empire,  the  Jovians,  who  reproached  tlia 
primitive  Qiristians  with  blasphemy^ 
were  at  length  condemned  as  blasphem<* 
ers  themselves,  under  Theodosius  il. 
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Thif  tide  to  daf ,  lo-norr  ve  t'other  berpi, 
Ajid  tliey'rs  ah  Gods  AknlgUty  ia  tiMtr  tuns. 

BODY. 

Body  and  matter  are  here  the  same 
thing,  although  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  a  synonyme  in  the  most  rigorous 
sense  of  tiie  word.  There  have  been  per- 
sons who  by  this  word  body  have  under- 
stood ^irU  also.  They  have  said  spirit 
originally  signifies  breath ;  only  a  body 
can  breathe;  therefore  body  and  spirit 
EBay,  after  all,  be  the  same  thing.  In 
thb  sense.  La  Fontaine  said  to  the  cele- 
brated Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault : — 


J'oBtns  iM  opritf  corps  at  pctrii  de  matidrt. 

In  the  same  sense,  he  says  to  Madame 
Sabli^ : — 

Je  f abtiliferalt  ua  moreeaa  de  inatiere« 
QsioteMcnoe  d'atome,  extrait  de  la  lumiere, 
Je  oc  MUl  qaoi  pitta  vif  et  plna  cubtil  encor..  •  • 

No  one  thought  of  harassing  good 
Monsieur  La  Fontaine,  or  bringing  him 
to  trial  for  his  expressions.  Were  a  poor 
philosopher,  or  even  a  poet,  to  say  as 
much  now-a-days,  how  many  would  there 
be  to  &11  on  him  I  How  many  scribblers 
to  sell  their  extracts  for  sixpence !  How 
many  knares,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  mischief,  to  cry  philosopher  I  pe« 
ripatetic!  disciple  of  Gassenai!  pupil 
or  Locke,  and  the  primitive  fitthers  I 
damnable  ! 

As  we  know  not  what  a  spirit  is,  so 
also  we  are  ignorant  of  what  a  body  is : 
we  see  various  properties,  but  what  is  the 
subject  in  which  those  properties  reside  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  body,  said  Demo- 
criius  and  Epicurus ;  there  is  no  such 
thii^  as  body,  said  the  disciples  of  Zeno, 
of  Elia. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  is  the 
last  who,  by  a  hundred  captious  so- 
phisms, has  pretended  to  prove  that  bo- 
dies do  not  exist.  Tliey  have,  says  he, 
neither,  colour,  nor  smell,  nor  heat ;  all 
these  modalities. are  in  your  sensations, 
not  in  the  objects.  He  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  ot  proving 
this  truth,  lior  it  was  already  suificiemly 


known.  But  from  thence  he  passed  to 
extent  and  solidity,  which  are  essential  to 
body ;  and  thinks  he  proves  that  there  is 
no  extent  in  a  piece  of  green  cloth,  be- 
cause the  cloth  is  not  in  reality  green,  the 
sensation  of  green  bemg  in  ourselves 
only ;  therefore  the  sensation  of  extent  is 
likewise  in  ourselves  only.  Haying  thus 
destroyed  extent,  he  concludes  that  so-- 
lidity,  which  is  attached  to  it,  falls  of  it- 
self ;  and  therefore  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  our  ideas.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctor,  ten  thousand  men 
killed  by  ten  thousand  cannon-shots,  are 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  ten  thousand 
apprehensions  of  our  understanding :  and 
when  a  female  becomes  pregnant,  it  is 
only  one  idea  lodged  in  another  idea, 
from  which  a  third  idea  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Surely,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  might 
have  saved  himself  from  falling  into  this 
excessive  absurdity .  He  thinlu  he  shows 
that  there  is  no  extent,  because  a  body 
has  appeared  to  him  four  times  as  large 
througn  a  glass  as  to  his  naked  eye,  and 
four  times  as  small  through  another  elass. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that,  since  a  body 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  four  feet,  six- 
teen feet,  and  but  one  foot  in  extent, 
there  is  no  extent ;  therefore  there  is  no- 
thing. He  had  only  to  take  any  mea- 
sure, and  say  :  of  whatever  extent  this 
body  may  appear  to  me  to  be,  it  extends 
to  so  many  of  these  measures. 

He  might  very  easily  see  that  extent 
and  solidity  were  quite  different  from 
sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  &c.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  these  are  sensations  ex- 
cited in  us  by  the  configuTation  of  parts ; 
but  extent  is  not  a  sensation.  When  this 
lighted  coal  goes  out,  I  am  no  longer 
warm ;  when  the  air  is  no  longer  struck, 
I  cease  to  hear;  when  this  rose  vrithers, 
I  no  longer  smell  it :  but  the  coal,  the 
air,  and  the  rose,  have  extent  without 
me.  Berkeley's  paradox  is  not  worth 
refuting. 

Thus  argued  Zeno  and  Parmenides  of 
old  ;  and  very  clever  they  were :  thev 
would  prove  to  you  that  a  tortoiie 
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tKorx^  as  swift  as  Achilles,  for  there  was  $  In  short,  a  subtle  philosopher,  obserr- 
no  such  thing  as  motion  :  they  discussed  1  uig  that  a  {)icture  was  made  of  ingre- 
a  hundred  other  questions  equally  im-  \  dients  of  which  no  single  ingredient  was 
portant.  Most  of  the  Greeks  made  phi-  \  a  picture,  and  a  house  of  materials  of 
losophy  a  juggle ;  and  they  transmitted  ;  which  no  one  material  was  a  house,  ima- 
their  art  to  our  schoolmen.  Bayle  him-  \  gined  that  bodies  are  composed  of  an  in- 
self  was  occasionally  one  of  the  set,  and  >  Hnity  of  small  things  which  are  not  bodies, 
embroidered  cobwebs  like  the  rest.  In  |  and  these  are  called  monades,  Vxa  sys- 
hts  article  Zeno,  against  the  diTisible  ex-  <  tern  is  not  without  its  merits ;  and,  were 
tent  of  matter  and  the  contiguity  of  bo- 1  it  revealed,  I  should  think  it  very  possi- 
dies,  he  yentures  to  say  what  would  not  i  ble.  These  little  beings  would  be  so 
be  tolerated  in  any  six  month's  geome-  |;  many  mathematical  points,  a  sort  of 
trician.  i>  souls,  waiting  only  for  a  tenement :  here 

It  is  worth  knowing  how  Berkeley  was  !;  would  be  a  continual  metempsychosis, 
drawn  into  this  paradox.  A  loi^  while  \  This  system  is  as  good  as  another :  I  like 
ago,  I  had  some  conversation  with  him ;  \  it  quite  as  well  as  the  declination  of 
and  he  told  me  that  his  opinion  originated  |  atoms,  the  substantial  forms,  the  rertttile 
in  our  being  unable  to  conceiye  what  the  \  grace,  or  the  vampires, 
•ubject  of  this  extension  is ;  and  certainly,  \  BOOKS 

in  his  book,  he  triumphs,  when  he  asks  | 

Uylas  what  this  subject,  this  substratum,  \  section  i, 

this  substance,  is  ?  It  is  ^e  extended  >  You  despise  books ;  ^ou,  whose  li^es 
body,  answers  Uylas.  Then  the  bishop,  |  are  absorbed  in  the  vanities  of  ambition, 
und^  the  name  of  Philonous,  laughs  at  I  the  pursuit  of  pleasur««,  or  in  indolence ; 
him :  and  poor  Hylas,  finding  that  he  s  but  remember  that  all  the  known  worid, 
has  said  that  extension  u  the  subject  of  \  excepting  only  savage  nations,  is  governed 
extension,  and  has  therefore  talked  non-  \  by  books.  All  Afnca,  to  the  hmits  of 
sense,  remains  quite  confused,  ackuow-  |  Ethiopia  and  Nisritia,  obeys  the  book  of 
ledges  that  he  understands  nothing  at  all  |  the  Koran,  after  bowing  to  the  book  of 
of  Sie  matter,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  |  the  Gospel.  China  is  ruled  by  the  mo- 
as  body,  that  the  natural  world  does  not  I  ral  book  of  Confucius,  and  a  great  part 
exist,  and  that  there  is  none  but  an  intel-  \  of  India  by  the  Vedah.  Persia  was  go- 
lectual  world .  <  vemed  for  ages  by  the  books  of  one  of  the 

Hylas  should  only  have  said  to  Phi-  \  Zoroasters. 
lonous :— >We  know  nothing  of  the  sub-  \  In  a  law-suit,  or  criminal  process,  your 
ject  of  this  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  I  property,  your  honour,  perhaps  your  life* 
mobility,  figure,  &c. ;  I  know  no  more  of  >  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  a  book, 
it  than  I  do  of  the  subject  of  thought,  \  which  you  never  itad. 
feeling,  and  will ;  but  the  subject  does  I  It  is,  however,  with  books  as  with 
not  the  less  exist,  for  it  has  essential  pro-  \  men :  a  very  small  number  play  a  gre^ 
perties  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived.     I  part ;  the  rest  are  confounded  with  the 

We  all  resemble  Uie  greater  part  of  \  multitude, 
the  Parisian  ladies,  who  live  well  without  >  By  whom  are  mankind  led,  in  all  c*- 
knowing  what  is  put  in  their  ragoiits :  just  >  vilized  countries  ?  By  those  who  can 
so  do  we  enjoy  bodies  without  knowing  \  read  and  write.  You  are  acquainted 
of  what  they  are  composed.  Of  what  \  with  neither  Hippocrates,  nor  ^^oerhaave, 
does  a  body  consist  ?  Of  parts ;  and  \  nor  Sydenham  ;  but  you  place  your  body 
these  parts  resolve  themselves  into  other  \  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  read  them, 
parts.  What  are  these  last  parts  ?  They,  \  You  leave  your  soul  entirely  to  the  <^ 
too,  are  bodies ;  you  divide  incessantly,  >  of  those  who  are  paid  for  i^^  ^ 
without  making  any  progress.  \  Bible ;  although  there  are  not  nf^X  ^ 
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^lem  who  faave  resd  it  through  with  at- 


The  world  is  now  so  entirdj  gOTeroed 
by  books,  that  they  who  command  in  the 
city  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Catos,  have 
»eK>lyed  that  the  books  of  their  law  ^U 
be  for  themselTes  alone ;  they  are  their 
•cepire,  which  they  have  made  it  high 
treason  in  their  Bu1]jecC8  to  touch  without 
on  express  pemlissioa.  In  other  coun- 
tries  it  has  been  forbidden  to  think  in 
print  without  letters-patent. 

There  are  nations  in  which  thought  is 
considered  merely  as  an  article  of  com-  \ 
merce,  the  operations  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding being  valued  only  at  so  much 
per  sheet.  If  £e  bookseller  happens  to 
desire  a  privilege  for  his  merchandize, 
whether  he  is  selling  Rabelais  or  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Churchy  the  magistrate  grants 
the  privily  without  answering  for  the 
cmtents  of  the  book. 

In  another  country,  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining yourself  by  books  is  one  of  the 
most  inviolable  prerogatives.  There  you 
tnay  print  whatever  you  please,  on  pain 
of  being  tiresome,  and  of  being  punished 
if  you  have  too  much  abused  your  natu- 
ral right. 

Before  the  admirable  invention  of 
printing,  books  were  scarcer  and  dearer 
than  jewels.  There  were  scarcely  any 
books  in  our  barbarous  nations,  either 
before  Charlenu^e  or  after  him,  until 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France, 
«alled  the  Wise ;  and  from  this  time  to 
Francis  I.  the  scarcity  was  extreme. 

The  Arabs  alone  had  them,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era. 

China  was  full  of  them,  when  we  could 
Xteitber  read  nw  vnrite. 

Copyists  were  much  employed  in  the 
Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  the 
•Scipios  until  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
banans. 

This  was  a  very  ungrateful  employ- 
ment, l^e  dealers  always  paid  authors 
«Bd  copyists  very  ill.  It  required  two 
ymn  of  assiduous  labour  for  a  copjrist  to 
transcribe  the  whole  Bible  well  on  vel- 
lum ;  and  .what  time  and  trouble  to  copy 
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correctly  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  works 
of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
all  the  other  vrriters  called  Fathers ! 

St.  Hieronymos,  or  Hieronymus,  whom 
we  call  Jerome,  says,  in  one  of  his  sati- 
rical letters  against  Rufinus,  that  he  has 
ruined  himself  with  buying  the  works  of 
Origen,  against  whom  he  wrote  with  so 
mu3i  bitterness  and  vic^ence.  "  Yes/* 
says  he,  **  I  have  read  Origen :  if  it  be  a 
crime,  I  confess  that  I  am  guilty,  and 
that  1  exhausted  my  purse  in  buying  his 
works  at  Alexandria.'^ 

The  Christian  societies  of  the  three  first 
centuries  had  fif^-four  gospels,  of  which, 
until  Dioclesian  s  time,  scarcely  two  or 
three  copies  found  their  way  among  the 
Romans  of  the  old  religion. 

Among  the  Christians,  it  vras  an  un- 
pardonable crime  to  show  the  gospels  to 
the  Gentiles;  they  did  not  even  lend 
them  to  the  catechumens. 

When  Lucian  (insulting  our  religion, 
of  which  he  knew  very  little),  relates  that 
"  a  troop  of  beggars  took  him  up  into  a 
fourth  story,  where  they  were  invoking 
the  Father  through  the  Son,  and  foretell- 
ing misfortunes  to  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,'^  he  does  not  say  that  they  showed 
him  a  single  book.  No  Roman  historian, 
no  Roman  author  whomsoever,  ma.es 
mention  of  the  gospels. 

When  a  Christian,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately rash  and  unworthy  of  his  holy  re- 
ligion, had  publicly  torn  in  pieces  and 
trampled  under  foot  an  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror Dioclesian,  and  had  thus  drawn 
down  upon  Christianity  that  persecution 
which  succeeded  the  greatest  toleration, 
the  Christians  were  then  obliged  to  give 
up  their  gospels  and  written  authors  to 
the  magistrates,  which  before  then  had 
never  been  done.  Those  who  gave  up 
their  books  through  fear  of  imprisonment, 
or  even  of  death,  were  held  by  the  rest  ol 
the  Christians  to  be  sacrilegious  apostates ; 
they  received  the  surname  of  trodiloresj 
whence  we  have  the  word  traitor;  and 
several  bishops  asserted  that  they  should 
be  rebaptised,  which  occasioned  a  dread- 
ful schism. 

•    •    2  p 
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The  poems  of  Homer  were  long  so  little 
known,  that  Pisistratus  was  the  nrst  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  had  them  tran- 
.scribed  at  Athens,  about  five  hnndred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  at  this  time  in 
all  the  £ast  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Vedah 
and  the  Zendah-Vestah. 

In  1700,  you  would  not  have  found  a 
single  book  in  all  Rome,  excepting  the 
rai^als,  and  a  few  Bibles  in  the  hands  of 
papas  drunk  with  brandy. 

The  complaint  now  is  of  their  too  great 
abundance.  But  it  is  not  for  readers  to 
complain :  the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands;  nothing  forces  them  to  read.  Nor 
lor  authors :  they  who  make  the  multi- 
tude of  books  have  not  to  complain  of 
being  pressed.  Notwithstanding  this 
enormous  quantity,  how  few  people  read  1 
But  if  they  read,  and  read  with  advant- 
age, should  we  have  to  witness  the  de- 
plorable infatuations  to  which  the  vulgar 
are  still  every  day  a  prey  ? 

The  reason  that  books  are  multiplied 
in  spite  of  the  general  law,  that  beings 
shall  not  be  multiplied  without  neces- 
sity, is,  that  books  are  made  from  books. 
A  new  history  of  France  or  Spain  is  manu- 
fiictured  from  several  volumes  already 
printed,  without  adding  anything  new. 
All  dictionaries  are  made  from  diction- 
aries ;  almost  all  new  geographical  books 
are  made  from  other  books  of  geography ; 
St.  Thomas's  dream  has  brought  forth  two 
thousand  huge  volumes  of  divinity ;  and 
the  same  race  of  little  worms  that  have 
devoured  the  parent  are  now  gnawing  the 
children. 

Eerlve  qoi  Tondra,  ehaean  %  na  gi^cr 

Peat  p«rare  laipiuwiiicnt  de  Teacic  «t  do  papier 

Write,  vrite  ava? ;  each  vriier  at  hit  pleaaare 
May  ■qvandcr  iak  aod  paper  viibovt  neaaiuc. 

SECTION  If. 

It  is  sometimes  veiy  dangerous  to  make 
a  book.  Silhou^te,  before  he  could  sus- 
pect that  he  should  one  day  be  comptrol- 
lor-general  of  the  finances,  published  a 
translation  of  Warburton's  Alliance  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  his  father-in-Uw, 
Astuce  the  physician,  gave  to  the  public 


the  Memoirs,  in  wfaidi  the  antLor  of  tht 
Pentateuch  might  have  found  ail  the  asto- 
nishing things  which  happened  so  long 
before  his  time. 

The  very  day  that  Silhou^e  came  into 
office,  some  good  friend  of  his  sought  onS 
a  copy  of  each  of  these  books  by  the  far 
ther-in-law  and  son-in-law,  in  order  to 
denounce  them  to  the  parliament,  and 
uave  them  condemned  to  the  flames,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  They  immediately 
bought  up  all  tiie  copies  in  the  kingdom ; 
whence  it  is  that  they  are  now  extremely 
rare. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  philosophical, 
or  theological  book,  in  which  heresies 
and  impieties  may  not  be  found  by  mis«> 
interpreting,  or  adding  to,  or  subtracting 
from,  the  sense. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestes  ventured  to 
call  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  *'  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  impurities.''  Grotius  pulb  it  in 
pieces,  ana  represents  it  as  horrid;  and 
Chatillon  speaks  of  it  as  '*  a  scandalous 
production.'' 

Perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that 
Dr.  Tamponet  one  day  said  to  several 
others :-— ''  I  would  engage  to  find  a  mul- 
titude of  heresies  in  the  Lord*8  Prayer,  if 
this  prayer,  which  we  know  to  have  come 
fit>m  tlie  divide  mouth,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  published  by  a  Jesuit.*' 
1  would  proceed  thus  :— 
"  Our  FfUher  who  art  in  heaven — " 
A  proposition  inclining  to  heresy ;  since 
God  is  everywhere.    Nay,  we  find  in  this 
expression  the  leaven  of  Socinianism ;  for 
here  is  nothing  at  all  said  of  the  Trinity. 
"Thy  kingdom  come;    thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven — " 

Anotherproposition  tainted  witlihere^; 
for  it  said  again  and  again  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  that  God  reigns  eternally.  More- 
over, it  is  very  rash  to  ask  that  his  will 
may  be  done ;  since  nothing  is  or  can  be 
done  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread—*' 

A  proposition  directly  contrary  to  what 

Jesus  Christ  uttered  on  another  occanon : 

"  Take  no  thought,  saying  what  shall  we 

eat?  or  what  shall  we  drii^L?.,.,  for  aftV 
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tn  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek. . . . 
But  seek  ye  fint  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
hb  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

**  And  ftyrgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors — " 

A  rash  proposition,  which  compares 
nan  to  God,  destroys  gratuitous  predesti- 
nation,  and  teaches  that  God  is  bound  to 
do  to  us  as  we  do  to  others.  Besides, 
how  can  the  author  say  that  we  forgive 
our  debtors?  We  have  never  foigiven 
(hem  a  single  crown.  No  convent  in 
Europe  ever  remitted  to  its  farmers  the 
payment  of  a  sous.  To  dare  to  say  the 
contrary  is  a  formal  heresy. 
**  Lead  us  not  into  temptation—'* 
A  proposition  scandalous  and  mani- 
festly heretical ;  for  there  is  no  tempter 
bat  the  devil ;  and  it  is  expressly  said,  in 
St.  James*s  £pistle : — **  God  is  no  tempter 
of  the  wicked ;  he  tempts  no  man.'' — 
^  Deus  enim  intentator  malorum  est ; 
Ipse  autem  neminem  tentat.'' 

You  see,  then,  said  doctor  Tamponet, 
that  there  is  nothing,  though  ever  so 
venerable,  to  which  a  bad  sense  may  not 
be  given.  What  book,  then,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  htunan  censure,  when  even  the 
Lord's  Prayer  may  be  attacked,  by  giving 
a  diabolical  interpretation  to  all  the  divine 
words  that  compose  it.  As  for  me,  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  making  a  book. 
Thank  God,  I  have  never  published  any 
tiling  ;  I  have  not  even — like  brothers  La 
Roe,  Du  Ceveau,  aod  Folard — had  any 
of  my  theatrical  pieces  played  :  it  would 
be  too  dangerous. 

If  you  publish,  a  parish  curate  accuses 
you  of  heresy;  a  stup*id  collegian  de- 
nounces you ;  a  fellow  that  cannot  read 
condemns  you ;  the  public  laugh  at  you ; 
your  bookseller  abandons  you ;  and  your 
wine-merchant  gives  you  no  more  credit. 
I  always  add  to  mv  Pater  Noster,  ^*  De- 
liver me,  O  God,  from  the  itch  of  book- 
making." 

O  ye  who,  like  myself,  lay  black  on 
white,  and  make  clean  paper  dirty !  call 
to  mind  the  fdlowing  verses  which 
I   remember   to    have    read,  and   by 


c  which  we  ought  to  have  beoi  corrected:— 
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Toot  ce  (ktrai  fat  da  ebaof  to  ea  mm  t«nM, 
Unge  ii  deriat  par  I'ut  dti  bMtnuidf  { 
Pnit  en  Uabosax  dn  piloDi  l«  prattcrM* 
II  fat  papier.    Cent  oerran  ti  pM?«ri 
De  Titiou  a  1  anW  1«  charfcreat; 
Puit  OQ  Ic  br&le :  il  vote  daot  leg  ^n, 
II  eit  fumie  aaau-bioo  qot  la  floire. 
Oe  noa  travanx  voili  qodta  Mt  I'hMtolrt. 
Toat  ^^t  hmh,  et  toat  aoiu  fait  Natlr 
Cc  grand  a^at  qai  doit  aoat  aagloatir 

Thia  nitedlaacoat  rnbbtah  oaet  vai  Sax, 

Till  mada  aoft  liaan  by  tb«  boocrt  veavrr ; 

But  wiwa  at  length  It  dropped  from  peoploi'  baclUj 

Twa*  taraed  to  papar,  and  became  recciTW 

Of  all  Ibat  fljty  moU*j  braiat  could  faabion ; 

8u  now  'tit  bara.  d  wltboat  the  leait  ooapaMloni 

It  now,  like  glorr,  tamiaalot  la  taoke ; 

Tbu  all  our  toiU  are  nothing  bat  a  joke^ 

All  ends  in  raioke;  each  notAnc  that  we  fellov 

Telb  of  the  nothing  that  ntiat  aU  thiop  swallow. 


SECTION  III. 

Books  are  now  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  is  impossible  not  only  to 
read  them  all,  but  even  to  know  their 
number  and  their  titles.    Happily,  one  is 
not  obliged  to  read  all  that  is  published ; 
and  Canunuers  plan  for  writing  a  hun- 
dred folio  volumes,  and  employing  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  princes 
to  compel  their  sttbjecls  to  read  them,  has 
not  been  put  in  execution.    Ringelburg, 
too,  had  formed  the  design  of  composing 
about  a  thousand  different  volumes ;  but, 
even  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  publisii 
them,  he  would  have  fitllen  far  snort  of 
ilermes  Trismegistus,  who,  according  to 
Jamblicus,  composed  thirty-six  thousand 
five    hundred    and   twenty-five   books. 
Supposing  the  truth  of  this  fiict,  the  an- 
cients had  no  less  reason  than  the  modems 
to  complain  of  the  multitude  of  books. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  agreed,  that  a 
small  number  of  choice  hwjks  is  suffi- 
cient. Some  propose  that  we  should  con- 
fine ourselves  to  tne  Bible  or  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  Turks  limit  themselves  to 
the  Koran.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  feelings  of  reverence 
entertained  by  the  Mahometans  for  their 
Koran,  and  those  of  the  Christians  for  the 
Scriptures.  The  veneration  testified  by 
the  tormer,  when  speaking  of  the  Koran, 
cannot  be  exceeded.  It  is,  say  they,  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles ;  nor  are  all  tlie 
men  in  existence  put  together,  capable  of 
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Anything  at  all  approaching  it ;  it  is  still 
more  wonderful,  mat  the  author  had  never 
studie'^^  nor  refl^l  any  book.  The  Koran 
alone  is. worth  sixty  thousand  miracles 
(the  number  of  its  verses,  or  thereabouts) ; 
one  rising  from  the  dead  would  not  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  religion 
than  the  composition  of  the  Koran.  It  is 
so  perfect,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  creation. 

The  Christians  do  indeed  say,  that  their 
Sariptures  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  yet  not  only  is  it  acknowledged 
by  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  Bellarmine,  that 
errors  have  found  their  way  into  them, 
through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
the.  £>oksellers,  and  the  Rabbis,  who 
ddded  the  points — but  they  are  considered 
as  a  book  too  dangerous  for  the  hands  of 
the  majority  of  the  fiuthiul.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fifth  rule  of  the  Index,  a 
congregation  at  Rome,  whose  office  it  is 
to  examine  what  books  are  to  be  forbidden. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 
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Since  it  is  evident  that  if  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  were  permitted  to  every  one  in- 
discriminately, the  temerity  of  mankind 
would  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise 
therefrom — we  will  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  inquisitor, 
who,  with  the  advice  of  the  curate  or  con- 
fessor, shall  have  power  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  read  the  Bible  rendered  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  writers,  to  those 
to  whom  they  shall  judge  that  such  read- 
ing will  do  no  harm  :  they  must  have  this 
permission  in  writing,  and  shall  not  be 
absolved  until  thev  have  returned  their 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary.  As 
for  such  booksellers  as 'shall  sell  Bibles  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  to  those  who  have  not 
this  written  permissiot,  i.ir  in  any  other 
way  put  them  into  their  hands,  they  shall 
lose  the  price  of  the  books  (which  the 
bishop  shall  employ  for  pious  purposes), 
and  shall  moreover  be  punished  by  arbi- 
trary penalties.  Nor  snail  regulars  read 
or  buy  Uiese  books  without  the  permission 
of  their  superiors." 
Cardinal  Du  Perron  also  asserted  that 


the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the  oa^ 
learned,  were  a  two-edged  knife,  which 
might  wound  them ;  to  avoid  which,  it 
vras  better  that  they  should  hear  them  fron^ 
the  mouth  of  the  church,  with  the  solu- 
tions and  interpretations  of  such  passages 
as  appear  to  the  senses  to  be  full  of  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction,  than  that  thef 
^ould  read  them  by  themselves,  without 
any  solution  or  interpretation.  He  afler«. 
wards  made  a  long  enumeration  of  these 
absurdities,  in  terms  so  unqualified,  tha^. 
Jurieu  was  not  afraid  to  declare  that  he- 
did  not  remember  to  have  read  anything 
so  frightful  or  so  scandalous  in  any  Chris- 
tian author. 

Jurieu,  who  was  so  violent  in  his  in- 
vectives against  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  had 
himself  to  sustain  similar  reproaches  from* 
the  Catholics.    **  I  heard  that  minister,** 
says  Pap,  in  speaking  of  him,  '*  teaching 
the  public  that  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  which  those  pre- 
tended reformers  had  founded  tlieir  per- 
siumion  of  their  divinity,  did  not  appear 
«>  him  to  be  sufficient.  '  Let  it  not  be  in- 
ferred (said  Jurieu),  that  I  wish  to  take 
from  the  light  and  strength  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Scripture ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  may  not  be  eluded  by  the  pro&ne. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  that  amouots  to 
a  proof— not  one  to  which  something  may- 
not  be  said  in  answer ;  and,  considered 
altogether,  although  they  have  greater 
power  than  separately  to  work  a  moral 
conviction— that  is,  a  proof  on  which  to 
found  a  certainty  excluding  every  doubt— 
I  own  that  nothing  seems  to  roe  to  be 
more  opposed  to  ireason,  than  to  say  that 
these  characteristics  are  of  themselves  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  a  certainty."* 

It  is  not  then  astonishing,  that  the  Jews 
and  the  first  Christians,  who,  we  find  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  confined  them- 
selves in  their  meetings  to  the  readiug  of 
the  Bible,  were,  as  will  be  seen  in  tl»e 
article  HEaBSY,  divided  into  different 
sects.  For  this  reading  was  afterwards 
substituted  that  of  various  apocryphal 
works,  or  at  least  of  extracu  from  them. 


BOURGXS, — BRACHMANS — &RAHHIN9  %%t 

The  aatbor  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture,  <  cayans  name  the  Brnbmins  from  the  word 
which  we  find  among  the  works  of  St.  >6ran?  which  expresses — I  will  not  say 
Atbanasius,  expressly  avows  that  there  }  what.  They  had  as  good  a  rif^ht  as  the 
are  in  the  apocryphal  books  things  mos^  ^  Hebrews.  Really,  this  is  a  strange  sort 
true  and  inspired  by  God,  which  have  i  of  erudition.  By  rejecting  it  entirely,  we 
been  selected  and  extracted  for  the  perusal  >  should  know  less,  but  we  should  know  it 
of  the  faithful.  \  better. 

I     Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Brahmins  were 
BOURGES.  >  the  first  legislators,  the  first  philosophers. 

Our  questions  have  but  little  to  do  with  >  the  first  divines,  of  the  earth  ? 
geography ;  but  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  s  Do  not  the  few  remaining  monuments 
permitted  to  express  in  a  few  words  our  >  of  ancient  history  form  a  great  presump* 
astoni.<(hment  respecting  the  town  of  pion  in  their  favour?  since  the  first  Greek 
Bourges.  The  Trevoux  Dictionary  as-  >  philosophers  went  to  them  to  learn  ma- 
serts,  Uiat  '^  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  >  thematics ;  and  the  most  ancient  curiosi* 
in  Europe — that  it  was  the  seat  of  empire  \  ties,  those  collected  by  the  emperors  of 
of  the  Gauls,  and  gave  laws  to  the  Celts.''  s  China,  are  all  Indian,  as  is  attested  by 

I  will  not  coml^t  the  antiquity  of  any  >  the  relations  in  Du  Ualde's  collection. 
(Own  or  of  any  family.  But  was  there  i  Of  the  Shastah,  we  shall  speak  else- 
ever  an  empire  of  Gaul?  had  the  Celts  \  where.  It  is  the  first  theological  book  of 
kings  ?  This  rage  for  antiquity  is  a  ma- 1  the  Brahmins,  written  about  fifteen  hun«> 
lady  which  is  not  easily  cured.  In  Gaul,  I  dred  years  before  the  Vedah,  and  anterior 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  north,  there  is  I  to  all  other  books, 
nothing  ancient  but  the  soil,  the  trees,  and  >  T]\eir  annals  make  no  mention  of  anjr 
the  animals.  Ifyou  will  have  antiquides,  ^  war  undertaken  by  them  at  any  time, 
go  to  Asia ;  and  even  there  they  are  I  The  words  arms,  killing,  nuiimingf  are  to 
hardly  to  be  found.  Man  is  ancient,  but  ^  be  found  neither  in  the  fragments  of  the 
monuments  are  new :  this  has  already  I  Shastah  that  have  reached  us,  nor  in  the 
been  said  in  more  articles  than  one.         |  Yajurvedah,  nor  in  the  Kormo vedah.  At 

If  to  be  bom  within  a  certain  stone  or  >  least,  I  can  affirm  that  1  have  not  seen 
wooden  limit  more  ancient  than  another  ^  them  in  either  of  these  two  latter  collec- 
were  a  real  good,  it  would  be  no  more  than  ^  tions  ;  and  it  is  most  singular  that  the 
Masonable  to  date  the  foundation  of  the  ^  Shastah,  which  speaks  of  a  conspiracy  in 
town  from  the  Giants' war :  but  since  this  ^  heaven,  makes  no  mention  of  any  war  inr 
vanity  is  in  nowise  advantageous,  let  it  be  ^  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Indua 
tenon  need.  ;  and  Ganges. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  Bourges.  \     The  Hebrews,  who  were  unknown  nn" 

««^*.»      «       «  «        I  til  so  late  a  period,  never  name  the  Brah- 

BRACHMANS— BRAHMINS.         mins;  they  knew  nothing  of  India  till 

Courteous  reader,  observe,  in  the  first !  after  Alexander's  conquests,  and  their  own 
place,  that  Father  Thomassin,  one  of  the  s  settling  in  that  E^pt  of  which  they  had 
most  learned  men  of  modem  Europe,  de- 1  spoken  so  ill.  The  name  of  India  is  to 
lives  the  Brachmans  from  the  J ewish  \  be  found  only  in  the  book  of  Esther,  an^ 


word  baraCy  by  a  c — supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  Jews  had  a  c.  lliis  barac,  says 
be,  signified  tofty ;  and  the  Brachmans 


in  that  of  Job,  who  was  not  a  Hebrew* 
We  find  a  singular  contrast  between  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  those 


ed  from  the  towns— supposing  that  there  s  of  the  Indians.    The  Indian  books  an« 
were  any  towns.  >  nounce  only  peace  and  mildness  ;  they 

Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  Brachmans  >  forbid  the  killing  of  animals:  but  the  He- 
comes  from  6ora/e  by  a /c,  meaning  to  6/»i|  brew  books  speak  of  nothing  but  the 
or  to  pray.    But  why  might  ;iot  the  Bis-  '  slaughter  and  massacre  of  men  and  beasts; 
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all  are  butchered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  j 
it  is  quite  another  order  of  things. 

We  are  incontestibly  indebted  to  the 
Brahmins  for  the  idea  of  the  fall  of  celes- 
tial beings  revolting  against  the  Sovereign 
of  Nature ;  and  it  was  probably  from  them 
that  the  Greeks  took  the  fable  of  the  11- 
tans ;  and  lastly,  from  them  it  was  that 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
took  the  idea  of  Lucifer's  revolt. 

How  could  these  Indians  suppose  a 
rebellion  in  heaven  without  having  seen 
one  on  earth  ?  Such  a  leap  from  the  hu- 
man to  the  divine  nature,  is  difficult  of 
comprehension.  We  usually  step  from 
what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown. 

A  war  of  giants  would  not  be  imagined, 
until  some  men  more  robust  than  the  rest 
had  been  seen  to  tyrannise  over  their  fel* 
low-men.  To  imagine  the  like  in  heaven, 
the  Brahmins  must  either  have  experi- 
enced violent  discords  among  themselves, 
or  at  least  have  witnessed  them  among 
their  neighbours. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  astonishing 
phenomenon  that  a  society  of  men,  who 
have  never  made  war,  should  have  in- 
vented a  sort  of  war  carried  on  in  imagi- 
nary space,  or  in  a  globe  distant  from  pur 
own^  or  in  what  is  called  the  firmament 
— the  empyrean.  But  let  it  be  carefully 
observed,  that  in  this  revolt  of  the  celes- 
tial beings  against  their  Sovereign,  there 
were  no  blows  given,  no  celestial  blood 
spilt,  no  mountains  thrown  at  one  an- 
other's heads,  no  angels  cleft  in  twain,  as 
in  Milton's  sublime  and  grotesque  poem. 

According  to  the  Shastah,  it  was  only  a 
formal  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the 
Most  High,  which  God  punished  by  re- 
legating the  rebellious  angels  to  a  vast 
place  of  darkness  called  Onderah,  for  the 
term  of  a  whole  mononthour.  A  monon- 
thour  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  our  yean.  But  God  vouchsafed 
to  pardon  the  guiltv  at  the  end  of  five 
thousand  years,  and  their  Onderah  was 
nothing  more  than  a  puraatory. 

He  turned  them  into  mkurd,  or  men, 
and  placed  them  on  our  globe,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  eat  animaUi  I 


nor  cohabit  with  the  males  of  their  new 
species,  on  pain  of  retaming  to  the  On- 
derah. 

These  are  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Brahmin  faith,  which  has  endured  with- 
out intermission  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  present  day. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  ancient' 
cosmogony  of  the  Brahmins,  Their  rites, 
their  pagods,  prove  that  among  them  all 
was  allegorical.  They  still  represent 
Virtue  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  ten 
arms,  combating  ten  mortal  sins  typified 
by  monsters.  Our  missionaries  were  acute 
enough  to  take  this  image  of  Virtue  for 
that  of  the  devil,  and  affirm  that  the  devil 
is  worshipped  in  India.  We  have  never 
visited  that  people  but  to  enrich  ourselves 
and  calumniate  them. 

The  Metempofchom  of  the  Btahmim, 
The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis 
comes  from  an  ancient  law  of  feeding  on 
cow's  milk  as  well  as  on  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  rice.  It  seemed  horrible  to  the  Brah- 
mins to  kill  and  eat  their  feeder ;  and  they 
had  soon  the  same  respect  for  goats, 
sheep,  and  all  other  animals :  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  animated  by  the  rebel- 
lious angels,  who  were  completing  their 
purification  in  the  bodies  of  beasts  as  well 
as  in  those  of  men.  The  nature  of  the 
climate  seconded,  or  rather  originated  this 
law.  A  burning  atmosphere  creates  a 
necessity  for  refii^hing  food,  and  inspires 
horror  for  our  custom  of  stowing  carcases 
in  our  stomachs. 

The  opinion  that  beasts  have  souls  was 
general  throughout  the  East,  and  we  find 
vestiges  of  it  in  the  ancient  sacred  writings. 
In  the  book  of  Genesis,  God  forbids  men 
to  eat  "  their  flesh  with  their  blood  and 
their  soul.''  Such  is  the  import  of  the 
Hebrew  text  "  I  will  avenge,"  says  he, 
**  tlie  blood  of  your  souls  on  the  claws  of 
beasts  and  the  hands  of  men."  In  Levi- 
ticus he  says,  '*  The  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood."  He  does  more;  he  makes  a 
solemn  compact  with  man  and  with  all 
animals,  which  supposes  an  intelligence 
in  the  latter. 
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In  much  later  times,  Eodesiasticus  for-  ^  in  order  to  be  reaniled  to  her  huslwnd  ? 
mally  ays,  **  God  shows  tliat  man  is  like  \  or  b  this  a  &b1e  invented  by  the  priests  ? 
to  the  beasts ;  for  men  die  like  beasts ;  j  Was  there  a  Bnuna,  who  really  gave  him- 
their  condition  is  equal :  as  man  dies,  so  I  self  out  as  a  prophet  and  son  of  God  ? 
also  dies  the  beast.  They  breathe  alike.  { It  is  likely  that  there  was  a  Brama,  as 
There  is  nothing  in  man  more  than  in  the  |  there  afterwards  were  a  Zoroaster  and  a 
beasL**  I  Bacchus.    Fable  seiied  upon  their  his- 

Jonah,  when  he  went  to  preadi  at  Ni-  \  tory,  as  she  has  everywhere  constantly 
neveh,  made  both  men  and  beasts  fasL     1  done. 

All  ancient  authors,  sacred  books  as  |      No  sooner  does  the  wife  of  the  son  ot 
well  as  profane,  attribute  knowledge  to  !  God  bum  herself,  than  ladies  of  meaner 
•the  beasts ;  and  several  make  ihem  speak,  j  condition  must  bum  themselves  likewise. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  }  But  how  are  they  to  find  their  husbands 
Bralimios,  and  alier  them  the  Pythago- 
reans, believed  .that  souk  passed  succes- 
sively ioto  the  bodies  of  neasts  and  of 
■  men :  consequently  they  persuaded  them- 
selves, or  at  least  they  said,  that  the  souls 
of  the  guilty  angels,  in  order  to  finish  their 
purgation,  belonged  somenmes  to  beasts, 
sometimes  to  men.    This  is  a  part  of  the 
Jesuit  Bougeant's  romance,  who  imagined 
^that  the  devils  are  spirits  sent  into  the 
bodies  of  animals.    Thus,  in  our  day, 
•and  at  the  extremity  of  the  west,  a  Jesuit 
unconsciously  revives  an  article  of  the 
faith  of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  priests. 

.  The  Self-burning  of  Men  and  Women 
among  the  Brahmins. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  present  day,  who 
do  all  that  the  ancient  Brahmins  did, 
have,  we  know,  retained  this  horrible 
custom.  Whence  is  it  thai,  among  a 
people  who  have  never  shed  the  blood  of 
joen  or  of  animals,  the  finest  act  of  devo- 
tion is  a  public  self-burning?  Super- 
stition, the  great  u niter  of  contraries,  is 
-the  only  source  of  these  frightful  sacri- 
fices, the  custom  of  which  is  much  more 
ancient  than  the  laws  of  any  known 
Deople. 


again,  who  are  become  horses,  elephants, 
hawks,  &c.  ?  How  are  they  to  distinguish 
the  precise  beast,  which  the  defunct  ani- 
mates? how  to  recognise  him  and  be  stil^ 
his  wife?  This  difficulty  does  not  in  the 
least  embarrass  the  Hindoo  tlieologians; 
they  easily  find  a  diBtinguo, — a  solution 
in  $eniu  compotito — in  tensu  dhiao.  The 
metempsychosis  b  only  for  common 
people ;  for  other  souls  they  have  a  sub- 
limer  doctrine.  These  souls,  being  those 
of  the  once  rebel  angels,  go  about  puri- 
fying themselves;  those  of  the  women 
who  immolate  themselves  are  beatified, 
and  find  their  husbands  ready-purified. 
In  short,  the  priests  are  right,  and  the 
women  bum  themselves. 

This  dreadful  fiinaticisro  has  existed  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  amongst 
a  mild  people,  who  would  fear  to  kill  a 
grasshopper.  The  priests  cannot  force  a 
widow  to  bum  herself;  for  the  invariable 
law  is,  that  the  self-devotion  must  be  ab- 
solutely voluntary.  The  longest  married 
of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  has  the  first 
refusal  of  the  honour  of  mounting  the 
funeral-pile ;  if  she  is  not  inclined,  the 
second  presents  herself;  and  so  of  th^ 
rest.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion 
The  Brahmins  assert  that  their  great !  seventeen  burned  themselves  at  once  on 
prophet  Brama,  the  son  of  God,  de-  i  the  pile  of  a  njah  :  but  these  sacrifices 
•Mended  among  them,  and  had  several  { are  now  very  rare ;  the  faith  has  become 
wives ;  and  that  after  his  death,  the  wife  i  weaker  since  the  Mahometans  have  go- 
who  loved  him  the  most  burned  herself !  veroed  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
on  his  funeral-pile,  that  she  might  join  j  the  Europeans  traded  with  the  rest, 
him  in  heaven.  Did  this  woman  really  ! .  Still,  there  is  scarcely  a  governor  of 
bum  herself,  as  it  is  said  that  Portia,  the  !  Madras  or  Pondicherry  who  has  not  seen 
wife  of  BiutuSy  swallowed  bunung  coals,  {  some  Indian  woman  voluntarily  perish  ^ 


im 
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t)ie  fiamek.  Mr.  H«lwell  relates,  that  a 
Tounfl^  widow  of  nineteen,  of  singular 
beauty,  and  tlie  mother  of  three  children, 
burned  herself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
JKussell,  wife  to  the  admiral  then  in  the 
Madras  roads.  She  resisted  the  tears 
and  the  prayers  of  all  present :  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  her  chil- 
dren, not  to  leave  them  orphans.  The 
Indian  woman  answered,  "  God,  who  has 

fiven  them  birth,  will  take  care  of  them.'' 
he  then  arranged  everything  herself,  set 
tire  to  the  pile  with  her  own  hand,  and 
consummated  her  sacrifice  with  as  much 
serenity  as  one  of  our  nuns  lights  the 
tapers. 

Mr.  Chamock,  an  English  merchant, 
one  day  seeing  one  of  these  astonishing 
victims,  young  and  lovely,  on  her  way  to 
tne  funeraUpile,  dragged  her  away  by 
force  when  she  was  about  to  set  fire  to  it, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  carried  her  off  and  married 
ber.  The  people  regarded  this  act  as  the 
most  horrible  sacrilege. 

Why  do  husbands  never  burn  them- 
selves, that  they  may  join  their  wives  ? 
Why  has  a  sex,  naturally  weak  and  timid, 
always  had  this  fiantic  resolution  ?  Is  it 
f>ecause  tradition  does  not  say  that  a  man 
ever  married  a  daughter  of  Brama,  while 
it  does  affirm  that  an  Indian  woman  was 
married  to  a  son  of  that  divinity  ?  Is  it 
because  women  are  more  superstitious 
than  men  ;  or  is  it  because  their  imagi- 
nations are  weaker,  more  tender,  and  more 
easily  governed  ? 

The  ancient  Brahmins  sometimes 
burned  themselves  to  prevent  the  pains 
«nd  the  languor  of  old  age ;  but,  above 
all,  to  make  themselves  admired.  Cala- 
nus  would  not,  perhaps,  have  placed  him- 
self on  the  pile,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
hang  gazed  at  by  Alexander.  The  Chris- 
tian renegade  Peregrinus  burned  himself 
in  public,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  mad- 
man goes  about  the  streets  dressed  like  an 
Armenian,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
populace. 

Is  there  not  also  an  unfortunate  mixture 
of  vanity  in  this  terrible  sacrifice  of  the 


Indian  women  ?  Perhaps,  if  a  Uiw  wers 
passed  that  the  homing  ^ould  take  place 
m  the  presence  of  one  waiting- woman 
only,  this  abominable  custom  would  be 
for  ever  destroyed. 

One  word  more  :-*A  few  hundreds  o( 
Indian  women,  at  most,  have  furnished 
this  horrid  spectacle ;  but  our  inquisitions, 
our  atrocious  madmen  calling  ^mselves 
judges,  have  put  to  death  in  the  flames 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
brethren — ^men,  women,  and  children — 
for  things  whidi  no  one  has  understood. 
Let  us  pity  and  condemn  the  Brahmins ; 
but  let  us  not  forget  our  mLserable 
selves  1 

Truly,  we  have  forgotten  one  very  essen- 
tial point  in  this  short  article  on  the  Brah- 
mins, vrhicfa  is,  that  their  sacred  books 
are  full  of  controdictions ;  but  the  people 
know  nothing  of  them,  and  the  doctors 
have  solutions  ready — senses  figured  and 
figurative,  allegories,  types,  express  de- 
clarations of  Birma,  Brama,  and  Vishnu, 
sufficient  to  shut  the  mouth  of  any  te»- 
soner. 

BREAD-TilEE 

Th£  bread-tree  grows  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  principally  in  those  cf  Guam 
and  Tinian,  as  the  cocoa-tree  grows  in  the 
Indies.  These  two  trees,  alone,  if  they 
could  be  multiplied  in  our  climate,  would 
furnish  food  and  drink  sufficient  for  all 
mankind. 

The  bread-tree  is  taller  and  more  bulky 
than  our  common  apple-trees ;  its  leaves 
are  black,  its  fruit  is  yellow,  and  equal  in 
dimensions  to  the  largest  apple.  Hie 
rind  is  hard  ;  and  the  cuticle  is  a  sort  of 
soft  white  paste,  which  has  the  taste  of  the 
best  Frencn  rolls ;  but  it  must  be  eaten 
f^flh,  as  it  keeps  only  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  it  becomes  dry,  sour,  and  di»- 
agreeable ;  but,  as  a  compensation,  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  them  eight  months 
of  the  year.  The  natives  of  the  islands 
have  no  other  food ;  they  are  all  tall,  stoat, 
well  made,  sufficiently  fleshy,  and  in  the 
yigorous  health  which  is  necessarily  pro* 
duced  by  the  use  of  one  wholesome  al^- 
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Usent  done :  and  it  is  to  negroes  that  na-  $  turned.  TheAreopagus,a8  they  could  not 
tuK  has  made  this  present.  |  punish  the  priest,  proceeded  against  his 

Com  is  assuredly  not  the  food  of  the  ]  natchet.  This  ferce,  which  was  played 
greater  part  of  the  world.  Maize  and  I  every  year  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  is 
cassava  are  the  food  of  all  America.  We  |  said  to  have  been  called  buffoonery.  This 
have  whole  provinces  in  which  the  pea-  |  story  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit, 
sants  eat  none  but  chesnut  bread,  which  \  Buffoonvms  not  a  proper  name ;  boupho- 
»  more  nourishing  and  of  better  flavour  \  no»  signifies  an  immolator  of  oxen.  The 
than  the  lye  or  btfley  bread  on  which  so  <  Greeks  never  called  any  jest  bouphonia. 
many  feed,  and  is  mudi  better  than  the  |  This  ceremony,  frivolous  as  it  appears, 
rations  given  to  the  soldiers.  Bread  is  |  might  have  an  origin  wise  and  humane, 
unknown  in  all  southern  Africa.  The  |  worthy  of  true  Athenians, 
immense  Indian  Archipelago,  Stam,  Laos,  >  Once  a  year,  the  subaltern  sacnficer,  or 
Pegu,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  part  of  \  more  properly  the  holy  butcher,  when  on 
Chuia,  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  I  the  point  of  immolating  an  ox,  fled  as  if 
coasts,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganged,  pro-  >  struck  with  horror,  to  put  men  in  mind 
duce  rice,  which  is  easier  of  cultivation,  |  that  in  wiser  and  happier  times  only 
and  for  which  wheat  is  neglected.  Com  <  flowers  and  fruits  were  o£lered  to  the  gods, 
is  absolutely  unknown  for  the  space  of  \  and  that  the  barbarity  of  immolating  in- 
five  hundred  leagues  on  the  coast  of  the  \  nocent  and  useful  animals  vras  not  intro- 
Icy  Sea.  \  duced  until  there  were  priests  desirous  of 

The  missionaries  have  sometimes  been  \  &ttening  on  their  blood  and  living  at  the 
ih  great  tribulation,  in  countries  where  I  expense  of  the  people.  In  this  idea  there 
neither  bread  nor  win^  is  to  be  found.  <  is  no  buflbonery. 
Hie  inhabitants  told  them  by  interpreters:  s  This  word  buffoon  has  long  been  re* 
**  You  would  baptize  us  with  a  few  drops  >  ceived  among  the  Italians  and  the  Spa- 
of  water,  in  a  burning  climate,  where  we  |  niards,  sig;nifying  mirmu,  icurra,joculalor 
are  obliged  to  plunge  every  day  into  the 
rivers ;  you  would  confess  us,  yet  you 
understand  not  our  language ;  you  would 

have  us  communicate,  yet  you  want  the  \  tme  that  a  round  &ce  and  swollen  cheeks 
two  necessary  ingredients,  bread  and  vrine.  \  are  requisite  .in  a  buffoon.    The  Italians 

say  bufo  magro—^  meagre  buflbon,  to 
express  a  poor  jester  who  cannot  make 
you  laugh. 


mimic,  a  jester,  a  player  of  tricks. 
M^na^,  after  Salmasius,  derives  it  from 
bocca  mfiatOn—K  bloated  &ce;  and  it  is 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  your  universal 
i^eligion  cannot  have  been  made  for  us.'' 
The  missionaries  replied,  very  justly,  that 

good  will  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  \  Buffoon  and  buffoonery  appertain  to 
th^  should  be  plunged  into  the  water  \  low  comedy,  to  mountebanking,  to  all 
without  any  scruple ;  that  bread  and  wine  |  that  can  amuse  the  populace.  In  this  it 
should  be  brought  from  Goa ;  and  that,  |  was — to  the  ^ame  ef  the  human  mind 
as  for  the  language,  the  missionaries  would  \  be  it  spoken — that  tragedy  had  its  begin- 
karo  it  in  a  few  years.  \  ning :  Thespis  vras  a  buffx>n  before  So- 

phocles was  a  great  man. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cez.«' 
turies,  the  Spanish  and  English  tragedie« 
were  all  degnded  by  disgusting  bu&one- 
Hx  was  a  very  subtle  schoolman,  who  \  ries. 
first  said  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  \     The  courts  were  still  more  disgraced 
word  buffoon  to  a  litde  Athenian  sacri-  \  by  bufibons  than  the  stage.    So  strone 
ficer  called  Bupho^  who,  beine  tired  of  his  |  was  the  rust  of  barbarism,  that  men  had 
tmpl<^mevtt  absconded,  and  never  re*  \  no  taste  for  more  refined  pleasures. 
29   '  *  *o 
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Boileau  aay>  of  Moli^ : — 

Ce»t  parla  qac  Moliere»  fllustraiit  lei  leiiti, 
P«at*etra  d  ■  MM  ait  ci^t  enpori^  le  pris» 
Si  I  moiM  ami  du  peuple  ea  let  doctc*  peinturei^ 
II  nVut  fait  quelquefou  Krimaeer  tei  (Igarat, 
Quitte  pourlc  bouffm  I'acreabk  ct  lio. 
Et  Mat  bonte  a  Tereoce  slli^  1'ab»rin. 
Dans  ee  tac  ridicale  ou  4capia  »  en? elopp^ 
J«  B«  rcooonaia  pkw  I'aatear  da  Uiaaatropt 

MoU^  in  com*  geaiiia  had  exc«U«d» 
Ami  might  pertiapt  have  stood  onparalMcd, 
Had  he  Bit  nitbml  portrait!  ne'er  allowed 
To  gape  asd  grin  to  gratify  the  crowd: 
Deserting  wit  for  low  grimace  and  jeit, 
And  showing  Terence  in  a  motley  veat. 
Who  in  tbe  sack,  where  Scapin  plays  the  fool* 
Will  And  tbe  genins  of  the  comie  school  t 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  Raphael 
condescended  to  paint  grotesque  figures. 
Moli^re  would  not  nave  descended  so  low, 
if  all  his  spectators  had  been  such  men  as 
Louis  XI v.,  Cond€,  Turenne,  La  Roche- 
fbucault,  Montausier,  Beauvilliers,  and 
such  women  as  Montespan  and  Thianges ; 
but  he  had  t&lso  to  please  the  whole  people 
of  Paris,  who  were  yet  quite  unpolished. 
The  citizen  liked  broad  &rce,  and  he 
payed  for  it.  Scarron's  "  Jodelets"  were 
all  the  rage.  We  are  obliged  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  level  of  our  age,  before 
we  can  rise  above  it ;  and,  after  all,  we 
like  to  laugh  now  and  then.  What  is  Ho- 
mer's Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  but 
a  piece  of  buffoonery — a  burlesque 
poem'f 

Works  of  this  kind  give  no  reputation, 
but  they  may  take  from  that  which  we 
already  enjoy. 

Buffoonery  is  not  always  in  the  bur- 
lesque style.  The  Physician  in  spite  of 
Himself,  and  the  Rogueries  of  Scapm,  are 
not  in  the  style  of  Scarron's  "  Jodelets.'' 
JVIoli^re  does  not,  like  Scarron,  go  in 
search  of  slang  terms ;  his  lowest  charac- 
ters do  not  play  the  moimtebank.  Buf- 
foonery is  in  the  thing,  not  in  the  expres- 
sion. 

Boileau's  Lutrin  was  at  first  called  a 
burlesque  poem,  but  it  was  the  subject 
that  was  burlesaue  ;  the  style  was  pleas- 
ing and  refinea,  and  sometimes  even 
hmic. 

llie  Italians  had  another  kind  of  bur- 
lesque^  much  superior  to  oozs — that  of 
Aretin,  qf  ^hbishop  La  Caza,  of  Bemi, 


Mauro,  and  Dolce.  It  often  ^acrificeai 
decorum  to  pleasantry,  but  obscene  woras' 
are  whoUy  banished  from  it,  The  sub- 
ject of  Archbishop  La  Caza*s  Capitolo 
del  Fomo  is,  indeed,  that  which  sends  the 
Desfontaines  to  the  Bicdtre,  and  the  Des- 
chaufours  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve:  but 
there  is  not  one  word  offensive  to  the  ear 
of  chastity ;  you  have  to  divine  the  mean- 
ing. 

Tb ree  or  four  Englbhmen  have  excelled 
in  this  way :  Builer,  in  his  Hudibras, 
which  was  the  civil  war  excited  by  the 
Puritans  turned  into  ridicule ;  Dr.  dartb, 
in  his  Dispensary  ;  Prior,  in  his  Alma, 
in  which  he  very  pleasantly  makes  a  jest 
of  his  subject ;  ana  Phillips,  in  his  Splen- 
did Shilling. 

Butler  is  as  much  above  Scarron  as  a 
man  accustomed  to  good  company  is 
above  a  singer  at  a  pot-house.  The  hero 
of  Hudibras  was  a  real  personage,  one 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  had  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  armies  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well. See  the  commencement  of  the 
poem,  in  the  article  Paioa,  Butler,  and 
awiFT. 

Garth's  poem  on  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  is  not  so  much  in  the  bur- 
lesaue style  as  in  that  of  Boileau's  Luirin : 
it  has  more  imagination,  variety,  and 
naivet^  than  the  Lutrin ;  and,  which  is 
rather  astonishingy  it  displays  profound 
erudition,  embellished  with  all  tae  graces 
of  refinement.    It  b^ins  thus : — 

teu 


speak,  Ooddeas,  ainc*  ^It  thon  that  beat 
How  ancient  leagnea  to  modern  diaoord  fell : 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cnotioas  grown 
or  otheiB'  ltT«B,  and  Uridi  of  their  own. 

Prior,  whom  we  have  seen  a  plenipo- 
tentiary in  France  before  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  assumed  the  office  of  mediator 
between  the  philosophers  who  dispute 
about  the  soul.  This  poem  is  in  tbe  st^le 
of  Hudibras.  called  doggrelrhyme^  which 
is  the  stilo  Berruaco  of  the  Itsdians. 

The  great  first  question  is,  whether  the 
soul  is  all  in  all,  or  is  lodged  behind  the 
nose  and  eyes  in  a  comer  which  it  never 
quits.  According  to  the  latter  system, 
Prior  compares  it  to  the  Pope^  who  ooa- 


bvlgaHians.  si? 

atantly  remains  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  \  BULGARIANS. 

sends  bis  nancios  and  spies  to  learn  all  I     Thess  people  were  originally  Huns, 

that  is  doing  in  Christendom.  c  who  settled  near  the  Volga;  and  Volga- 

Prior,  after  making  a  jest  of  sereral  <  nanf  was  easily  changed  into  Bitlgarians, 
'systema,  proposes  his  own.  He  remarks  5  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
that  the  two-legged  animal,  new-bom,  >  they,  like  all  the  other  nations  inhabiting 
throws  about  its  feet  as  much  as  possible,  <  Sarmatia,  made  irruptions  towards  the 
when  its  nurse  is  so  stupid  as  to  swaddle  \  Danube,  and  inundated  the  Roman  em- 
it :  thence  he  judges  that  the  soul  enters  >  pire.  They  passed  through  Moldavia  and 
it  by  the  feet;  that  about  fifteen  it  reaches  I  Wallachia,  whither  their  old  fellow- 
the  middle;  then  it  ascends  to  the  heart;  <  countrymen,  the  Russians,  carried  their 
then  to  the  head,  which  it  quits  altogether  \  victorious  arms  in  1769,  under  the  Em- 
when  the  animal  ceases  to  live.  i  press  Catherine  II. 

At  the  end  of  this  singular  poem,  ftill  \  Having  crossed  the  Danube,  they  set- 
of  ingenious  versification,  and  of  ideas  >  tied  in  part  of  Dacia  and  Moesia,  giving 
alike  subtle  and  pleasing,  we  find  this  Uheir  name  to  the  countries  which  are  still 
charming  line  of  Fontenelle—  s  called   Bulgaria.    Their    dominion  ex- 

u  ot  d«t  hoekcts  poor  toat  age.  5  tended  to  Mount  HsBmus  and  the  Euxine 

\  Sea. 
Prior  begs  of  fortune  to  ^     In  Charlemagne's  time,  the  Emperor 

GireiMiitoy-thi^iforoidafe.  ^  Niccphorus,  succcssor  to  Irene,  was  so 

v-.»  :»  ;•  «*:*-.  ..<».««;»  ♦!.-♦  v^^^^^^m^  i  imprudent  as  to  march  against  them  after 

aJ     l\J^.T^^  that  Fontenelle    ^y^    vanquished  by  th?  Saracens ;  and 

p1    L**^F  ^/*  \r  ^T  ?"'^'  w'  i  ^^  was  in^like  manner  defeated  by  the 
Pnor  from  Fontenelle.    Priors  work  «    Bulgarians.    Their  king,  named  Krom, 

JIf^/T%"T^^r^^'*"'^*^^*'^''*Uut  off  his  head,  and  made  use  of  his 

TKr^«"l      "^.     •  -A  ^K-  1     i  skull  as  a  drinkini?-cup  at  his  table,  ac- 

^ Jhej)oem  tenmnates  with  this  conclu-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  custom  of  that  people  in 

I  cpmmon  with  all  the  northern  nations. 
For  Plato's  faneiet  what  care  f  ^  ?      It  is  related  that,  in  the  ninth  century, 

Lte^S.Zjr.'Slo  iTfi^Jfar  **  °°«  Bogoris,  who  was  making  war  upon  the 

^r  aa^tWthat  be  can  nji  <  Princess  Thcodora,  mother  and  guardian 

To*beatbe»,?n  biT^aiin  Ortek.  ( to  the  Emperor  Mlchacl,  was  so  charmed 

I  dSiLi*i«rt5r*d«p^  \  ^^^^  ^^^^  empress's  noble  answer  to  his 

Whatever  Socraieiha««aid,  <  declaration  of  War,  that  he  turned  Chris- 

Or  Tally  writ, or  Waolcy  r«ad.  <  tJon 

Dear  Ortft,  to  Mt  oor  mattera  rigbt»  s  uan. 

jemoTethaepapwi  from  my  tight;  5     The  Bulgarians,  who  wcrc  less  com- 

Bora  Nat'a  Deaeaites  and  Anatotia—  $«•  ^ij  •      ^    *•  •>.•» 

Hare,  JoDatban,— your  matter**  boctk.  5  plaisant.  revolted  agamst   him;    but  Bo- 

,      ,,    .  -  ^        ,.   .       .  ,  J  goris,  having  shown  them  a 'crucifix,  they 

In  all  these  poems,  let  us  distmguish    111  rmmediately  received  baptism.     So 

d>e  pleasant,  the  hvely,  the  natural,  the  ^^e  Greek  writers  of  the  lovfer  eni- 

fkrailiar-from  *«  «^ote«l"«»  ^h®.^^":    pire,  and  so  say  our  compilers  after  them. 

cal,  the  low,  and,  above  all,  the  stiff  and  p  ^  ^ 

forced.    These  various  shades  are  discri-  \      » 'ou.  jMtto.«t  «»»•  «.  ^erit  inxatoir*. 

minated  by  the  connoisseurs,  who  alone,  ?  Theodora,  say  they,  was  a  very  reli- 
in  the  end,  decide  the  fate  of  every  work.  <  gious  princess,  even  passing  her  latter 
La  Fontaine  would  sometimes  descend  \  years  in  a  convent.  Such  was  her  love 
to  the  burlesque  style-^Phssdrus  never ;  \  for  the  Greek  Catholic  religion,  that  she 
but  the  latter  has  not  the  grace  and  un*  <  put  to  death  in  various  ways  a  hundred 
^fleeted  softness  of  la  Fontaine,  though  $  thousand  men  accused  of  Manicheism — 
he  has  greater  precision  and  purity.  \  **  this  being,'^  says  the  modest  continu- 
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ator  of  Echdrd,  "the  most  impious,  the  I  Joannic,  to  anoint  him  king ;  and  pre- 
most  detestable,  the  most  dangerous,  the  ;  tended  that  he  had  conferred  the  kingdom 
most  abominable  of  all  heresies,  for  eccle-  s  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  never  more 
siastical  censures  were  weapons  of  no  >  hold  it  but  from  the  holy  see. 
avail  against  men  who  acknowledged  not  i  This  was  the  most  violent  period  of  the 
the  church.*'  |  crusades.    The  indignant  Bulgarians  en- 

It  is  said  that  the  Bulgarians,  seeing  >  tered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Tuiks,  de- 
ihat  all  the  Manicheans  suffered  death,  \  clared  war  against  the  pope  and  his  cru- 
immediately  conceived  an  inclination  for  ^  saders,  took  the  pretended  Emperor 
their  religion,  and  thought  it  the  best,  ^  Baldwin  prisoner,  had  his  head  cut  oS, 
since  it  was  the  most  persecuted  one :  but  %  and  made  a  bowl  of  his  skull,  after  the 
this,  for  Bulgarians,  would  be  exuwirdi  \  manner  of  Krom.  This  was  quite  enough 
narily  acute.  I  to  make  the  Bulgarians  abhorred  by  all 

At  that  time,  the  great  schism  broke  \  Europe.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
out  more  violently  than  ever  between  the  \  call  them  Manicheans,  a  name  which  was 
Greek  church,  under  the  Patriarch  Pho-  \  at  that  time  given  to  every  class  of  here- 
tins,  and  the  Latin  church,  under  Pope  \  tics :  for  Manichean,  Patarin,  and  Van- 
Nicholas  I.  The  Bulgarians  took  part  5  dois,  were  the  same  thing.  These  terms 
with  the  Greek  church  ;  and  from  that  |  were  lavished  upon  whosoever  would  not 
time,  probably,  it  was  that  they  were  <  submit  to  the  Roman  church, 
treated  in  the  west  as  heretics,  with  the  s 

addition  of  that  fine  epithet,  which  has  \  BULL. 

clung  to  them  to  the  present  day.  <     A   QUADBtrpED,  armed   with    boms. 

In  871,  the  Emperor  Basil  sent  them  |  having  cloTen  feet,  strong  legs,  a  slow 
a  preacher,  namea  Peter  of  Sicily,  to  \  pace,  a  thick  body,  a  hard  skin,  a  tail 
save  them  from  the  heresy  of  Maniche-  <  not  quite  so  long  as  that  of  the  horse,  vrith 
ism ;  and  it  is  added,  that  they  no  $  some  long  hairs  at  the  end.  Its  blood 
sooner  heard  him  than  they  turned  Ma-  i  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  poison,  but  it 
nicheans.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  <  is  no  more  so  than  that  of  other  animals ; 
the  Bulgarians,  who  drank  out  of  the  \  and  the  ancients,  who  wrote  that  Themis- 
skulls  of  their  enemies,  were  not  extraor-  <  tocles  and  others  poisoned  themselves 
dinary  theologians  any  more  than  Peter  (  with  buirs  blood,  were  folse  both  to  na- 
of  Sicily.  ^  ture  and  to  history.    Lucian,  who  re- 

It  is  singular  that  these  barbarians,  i  proaches  Jupiter  with  having  placed  the 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  should  <  DulFs  horns  above  his  eyes,  reproaches 
have  been  regarded  as  very  knowing  he-  \  him  unjustly ;  for  the  eye  of  a  bull  he- 
retics, with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  \  ing  lar? e,  round,  and  open,  he  sees  very 
dispute.  They  certainly  had  other  things  \  well  where  he  strikes ;  and  if  his  eyes 
to  think  of  than  controversy,  since  they  ^  had  been  placed  higher  than  his  horns,  he 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  against  the  ^  could  not  have  seen  the  grass  which  he 
emperors  of  Constantinople  for  four  sue- 1  crops. 

cessive  centuries,  and  even  beseiged  the  {      Phalaris's  bull,  or  the  Brazen  Bull, 
capital  of  the  empire.  i  was  a  bull  of  cast  metal,  found  in  Sicily, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  |  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Pha- 
century,  the  Emperor  Alexis,  wishing  to  f  laris  to  enclose  and  bum  such  as  he  chose 
make  himself  recognised  by  the  Bulga-  i  to  punish ; — a  very  unlikely  species  of 
rians,  their  king,  Joannic,  replied,  that  he  e  cruelty. 

would  never  l^  his  vassal.    Pope  Inno-  ^     The   bulls   of    Medea   guarded   the 
cent  III.  was  careful  to  seize  this  oppor-  >  Golden  Fleece. 

tunity  of  attaching  the  kingdom  of  Bui-  /     The  bull  of  Marathon  was  tamed  by 
garia  to  himself :   he  sent  a  legate  to ;  Hercules. 
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'  Then  there  were — ^the  bull  which  car-  |  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
ried  off  EuTopa,  the  bull  of  Mithias,  and  >  maintain  union  among  the  faithful.  It 
the  bull  of  Osiris.  |  contains  twenty-four  pan^raphs,  in  which 

Hiere  are-— the  Bull,  a  sign  of  the  zo-  |  the  pope  excommunicates— 
diac ;  and  the  Bull's  £ye,  a  star  of  the  >     1.  Heretics,  all  who  fiiTOur  them,  and 
first  magnitude.  \  all  who  read  their  books. 

And  lastly,  there  are  bull-fights,  com-  s      2.  Pirates,  especially  such  as  dare  to 
mon  in  Spam.  \  cruise  on  the  seas  belonging  to  the  sove- 

<  reign  poDtiff. 
BULL  (PAPAL).  I     3.  ^Tiose  who  impose  fi-esh  tolls  on 

This  word  designates  the  bull,  or  seal  I  their  lands, 
of  gold,  silver,  wax,  or  lead,  attached  U>i      10.  Those  who,  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
any  instrument  or   charter.     The   lead  \  prevent  the  execution  of  the  apostolical 
hanging  to  the  rescripts  despatched  in  the  5  letters,  whether  they  grant  pardons  or  in- 
Roman  court,  bears  on  one  side  the  head  ?  flict  penalties, 
of  St«  Peter  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St.  <      ii.  All  lay  judges  who  judge  ecclesi- 


Paul  on  the  left;  and,  on  the  reverse, the 
name  of  the  reigning  pope,  with  the  year 
of  nis  pontificate.  The  bull  is  written 
on  parchment.  In  the  greeting,  the  pope 
takes  no  title  but  that  of  *'  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God,"  according  to  the  holy 
words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples — '*  Who- 
t3ever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant.*' 

Some  heretics  assert  that,  by  this  for- 
mula, humble  in  appearance,  the  popes 
mean  to  express  a  sort  of  feudal  system^ 
of  which  God  is  chief;  whose  high  vas- 
mIs,  Peter  and  Paul,  are  represented  by 


astics,  and  bring  them  before  their  tribu- 
nal, whether  tbat  tribunal  is  called  an 
audieneey  a  chancery,  a  council,  or  a  par- 
liament^ 

12.  All  chancellors,  counsellors  ordin- 
ary or  extraordinary,  of  any  king  ot 
prince  whatsoever,  all  presidents  of  chan«- 
ceries,  councils,  or  parliaments,  as  also 
all  attomey-senerals,  who  call  ecclesias- 
tical causes  before  them,  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  apostolical  letters,  even 
though  it  be  on  pretext  of  preventing  some 
violence. 


In  the  same  paragraph,  the  pope  re- 
their  servant  the  pontiff;  while  the  lesser  \  serves  to  himself  alone  me  power  of  ao- 
vassab  are  all  secular  princes,  whether  ]  solving  the  said  chanoollors,  counsellors, 
emperors,  kings,  or  dukes.  ^  attorney-generals,  and  the  rest  of  the  ex- 

They  doubUess  found  this  assertion  on  <  communicated ;  who  cannot  receive  abso* 
the  fimious  bull  in  cana  Domini,  which  \  lution  until  they  have  publicly  revoked 
is  publicly  read  at  Rome  by  a  cardinal-  ?  their  acts,  and  have  erased  them  from  the 
deacon  every  year,  on  Holy  Thursday,  <  records. 

in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  attended  by  \  20.  Lastly,  the  pope  excommunicates 
the  rest  of  die  cardinals  and  bishops.  At-  >  all  such  as  shall  presume  to  give  absolu- 
ter  the  ceremony,  his  holiness  casts  a  |  tion  to  the  excommunicated  as  aforesaid : 
hghted  torch  into  the  public  square,  in  \  and,  in  order  that  no  one  may  plead  ig> 
token  of  anathema.  >  norance,  he  orders — 

This  bull  is  to  be  found  in  tom.  \A      21.  That  this  bull  be  published,  and 
page  714  of  the  Bullairej  published  at  <  posted  on  the  gate  of  the  basilic  of  the 
Lyons  in  1673,  and  at  page  118  of  the  >  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  on  that  of  St 
edition  of  1727.     The  oldest  is  dated  i  John  of  Lateran. 
1536.     Paul  III.  without  noticing  the  s      22.  That  all  patriarchs,  primates,  arch* 
origin  of  the  ceremonjc^  here  says,  that  it  j  bishops,  and  bishops,  by  virtue  of  their 
is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  sovereign  pon-  I  holy  obedience,  shisll  have  this  bull  so- 
tiffi  topublish  this  excommunication  on  s  lemnly  published  at  least  once  a-year. 
Holy  Thursday,  in  order  to  preserve  th«  \     24.  He  declares  that  whosoever  dares 
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to  go  against  the  proTisioDS  of  this  baH,  I 
must  know  that  he  is  incurring  the  dis-  \ 
pleasure  of  Ahnighty  God  and  of  the  ' 
Dlessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  other  subsequent  bulls,  called  also 
In  ama  Domini^  are  only  duphcates  of 
the  first.  For  instance,  the  article  21  of 
that  of  Pius  V.  dated  1567,  adds  to  the 
paragraph  3  of  the  one  that  we  hare 
quoted,  that  all  princes  who  lay  new  im- 
positions on  their  states,  of  what  nature 
joerer,  or  increase  the  old  ones,  without 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Holy  See, 
are  excommunicated  ipto  facto, '  > 

The  third  bull  In  cwml  Domini  of  ^ 
1610,  contains    thirty    paragraphs,    in 
which  Paul  V.  renews  the  proTisions  of 
the  two  preceding.  ; 

The  fourth  and  last  bull  In  ama  Do-  \ 
mini  which  we  find  in  the  fiullaire,  is 
dated  April  1st,  1672.  In  it  Urban 
VIII.  announces  that,  alter  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  in  order  inviolably  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  ftuth,  and 
public  justice  and  tranquillity,  he  wields 
the  spiritual  sword  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline to  excommunicate,  on  the  day 
which  is  the  anniversary  oif  the  Supper  of 
our  Lord— 
.1.  Heretics. 

2.  Such  as  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 
future  council ;— and  the  rest  as  in  the 
three  former. 

It  is  said  that  the  one  which  is  read 
now,  is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  con- 
tains some  additions. 

The  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone, 
shows  us  what  disorders  the  ecclesiastics 
stirred  up  in  that  kingdom,  and  what 
vexations  they  exercised  against  the  king's 
subjects,  even  refrising  tBem  absolution 
and  the  sacraments,  in  order  to  effect  the 
reception  of  this  bull,  which  has  at  last 
been  solemnly  proscribed  there,  as  well  ; 
as  in  Austrian  Lombaidy,  in  the  states  of 
the  empress-queen,  in  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1580,  the  French  clergy  chose  the 
time  between  the  sessions  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  to  have  the  same  bull  In 
csna  Domitti  published.    Bat  it  was  op- 


posed by  the  procureiir-geneTal ;  and  the 
Chambre  des  yacationty  undar  the  presi- 
dency of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
Brisson,  on  the  4th  of  October,  passed  a 
decree,  enjoining  all  goveniorB  to  infbrm 
themselves,  if  possible,  what  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  grand-vicars,  had  received 
either  this  bull  or  a  oopy  of  it  entitled 
Littera  procusuSy  and  who  had  sent  it  to 
them  to  be  published ;  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication, if  it  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  to 
obtain  the  copies  and  send  them  to  the 
chamber ;  or,  if  they  had  been  published, 
to  summon  the  archbishops,  the  bishops, 
or  theff  grand-vicars,  to  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day  before  the  chamber,  to  answer  to 
the  suit  of  the  procureur-general ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  seize  their  temporal 
possessions  and  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  king ;  to  forbid  all  persons  from 
obstructing  the  execution  of  this  decree, 
on  pain  of  punishment  as  traitors  and 
enemies  to  the  state ;  vrith  orders  that  the 
decree  be  printed,  and  tiiat  the  copies, 
collated  by  notaries,  have  the  full  force  of 
the  original. 

In  doing  this,  the  parliament  did  but 
feebly  imitate  Fliilip  the  Fair.  The  bull 
AuscuUa  Fili,  of  the  5di  Dedember,  1 301, 
was  addressed  to  him  by  Boniface  VIII. 
who,  afier  exhorting  the  king  to  listen 
with  docility,  says  to  him — **  God  has  es- 
tablished us  over  all  kings  and  all  king- 
doms, to  root  up,  and  destroy,  and  throw 
down,  to  build,  and  to  plant,  in  his  name 
and  by  his  doctrine.  Do  not,  then,  sufiler 
yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  you  have 
no  superior,  ana  that  you  are  not  subject 
to  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastic^  hierarchy. 
Whosoever  thinks  this,  is  a  madman ;  and 
whosoever  obstinately  maintains  it,  is  an 
infidel,  separated  from  the  flock  of  the 
Good  Shepherd."  The  pope  then  enters 
into  long  details  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  even  reproaching  the 
king  for  having  altered  the  coin. 

Philip  the  Fair  had  this  bull  burned  at 
Paris,  and  its  execution  published  on 
sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  cHy,  by 
Sunday  the  11th  February,  1302.  The 
pope,  in  a  oounoil  which  he  held  at  Roitte 
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the  same  year,  made  a  great  noise,  and 
broke  out  into  threats  against  Philip  the 
Fair ;  but  he  did  no  more  than  threaten. 
The  &mous  decretal  Vnam  Sanctam  is, 
howeyer,  coiisidered  as  the  work  of  this 
council ;  it  is,  in  substance,  as  follows — 

<<We  believe  and  confess  a  holy, 
catholic,  and  apostolic  church,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation ;  we  a]so  ac* 
knowledge  its  unity,  that  it  is  one  only 
body,  with  one  only  head,  and  not  with 
two,  like  a  monster.  This  only  head  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  St.  Peter  his  vicar,  and 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Therefore, 
the  Greeks,  or  others,  who  say  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  that  successor,  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  since  he  himself  has  said 
(John,  di.  X.  V.  16)  "  that  there  is  but 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 

"  We  learn  that  m  this  church,  and 
under  its  power,  are  two  swords,  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  temporal :  of  these,  one  is 
to  be  used  by  the  church  and  by  the  hand 
of  the  pontiff;  the  other,  by  the  church 
and  by  the  hand  of  kings  and  warriors,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  or  with  the  per- 
missicm  of  the  pontiff.  Now,  one  of 
theae  swords  must  be  subject  to  the  other, 
temporal  to  spiritual  power;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  be  ordinate,  and  the 
apostles  says  they  must  be  so.  (Rom. 
cttap.  xiii.  v.  1.)  According  to  thie  tes- 
timony of  truth,  spiritual  power  must  in- 
stitute and  judge  temporal  power ;  and 
thus  is  verified  with  regard  to  the  church, 
the  prophesy  of  Jeremiah  (chi^.  i.  v.  10.) 
— •<'  I  have  this  dav  set  thee  over  the  na- 
tions and  over  the  kmgdoms.''  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  Philip  the  Fair  as- 
lembled  the  states-general ;  and  the  com- 
mons, in  the  petition  which  they  presented 
to  that  monarch,  said,  in  so  many  words 
1-*'  It  is  a  great  abomination  for  us  to 
hear  that  this  Bonifiice  stoutlv  interprets 
like  a  Boukare  (dropping  the  /  ana  the 
a)  these  woras  of  spintuality  (Matthew, 
chap.  xvi.  V.  1 9.)—"  Whatever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  hea* 
ven  ;*' — as  if  this  signified  that  if  a  man 
be  put  into  a  temp^al  prison,  God  will 
imprison  him  in  heaven.'' 


Clement  V.  successor  to  Boni&ce 
VIII.  revoked  and  annulled  the  odious 
decision  of  the  bull  Uiuim  Sanclam^ 
which  extends  the  power  of  the  popes  to 
the  temporalities  of  kings,  and  conoemns 
as  heretics  all  who  do  not  acknowledge 
this  chimerical  power.  Boniface's  preten- 
sion, indeed,  ought  to  be  condenmed  as 
heresy,  according  to  this  maxim  of  theo- 
logians— "  Not  only  is  it  a  sin  against  the 
rules  of  the  faith,  and  a  heresy,  to  deny 
what  the  feith  teaches  us,  but  aUo  to  set 
up  as  part  of  the  faith  that  which  is  no 
part  of  it.''  (Joan.  Maj.  m.  3  sent, 
dist.  37.  q.  26.) 

Other  popes,  before  Boniface  VIII. 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
property  over  different  kingdoms.  The 
bull  is  well  known,  in  which  Gregory  VII . 
says  to  the  King  of  Spain — "I  would 
have  you  to  know,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  by  ancient  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances, was  given  in  property  to  St.  Pe- 
ter and  the  holy  Roman  church.'' 

Uenzy  II.  of  £ngland  asked  permission 
of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  invade  Ireland. 
The  pontiff  gave  him  leave,  on  condition 
that  he  imp^ed  on  eveiy  Irish  fiunily  a 
tax  of  one  carolus  for  the  Holy  See,  and 
held  that  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
church— '*  For,'*  wrote  Adrian,  ^*  it  can* 
not  be  doubted  that  every  island  upon 
which  Jesus  Christ,  the  sun  of  justice,  nas' 
arisen,  and  which  luis  received  the  lessons 
of  the  Christian  feith,  belones  of  right  to 
St.  Peter  and  to  the  holy  and  sacred  Ro- 
man church." 

Bulls  of  the  Crusade  and  of  Composition. 

If  an  Afirican  or  an  Asiatic  of  sense 
were  told,  that  in  that  part  of  £urope 
where  some  men  have  foroidden  others  to 
eat  flesh  on  Saturdays,  the  pope  gives 
them  leave  to  eat  it,  by  abuU,  tor  the  sum 
of  two  rials,  and  that  another  bull  grants 
permission  to  keep  stolen  money, — what 
would  this  Afiican  or  Asiatic  say  ?  He 
would,  at  least,  agree  with  us,  that  every 
country  has  its  customs ;  and  that  in  this 
world,  by  whatever  names  things  may  be 
called,  or  however  they  may  be  disguised, 
all  is  done  for  money. 
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There  are  two  bulls  under  the  name  of 
"^  La  Cruzada — ^the  Crusade ;  one  of  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  other 
of  that  of  Philip  V.  The  first  of  those 
sells  permission  to  eat  what  is  called  the 
grotsura,  viz.,  tripes,  livers,  kidneys,  giz- 
zards, sweetbreaas,  lights,  plucks,  cauls, 
heads,  necks,  and  feet. 

The  second  bull,  granted  by  Pope  Ur- 
bran  VIII.  gives  leave  to  eat  meat 
throughout  Lent,  and  absolves  from  every 
crime  except  heresy. 

Not  only  are  these  bulls  sold,  but  peo- 
>le  are  ordered  to  buy  them ;  and,  as  is 
)ut  right,  they  cost  more  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  than  in  Spain;  they  are  there 
sold  for  a  piastre.  It  is  reasonable  that 
the  countries  which  produce  gold  and  sil- 
ver should  pay  more  than  others. 

The  pretext  for  these  bulls  is,  making 
war  upon  the  Moors.  There  are  persons, 
difficult  of  conviction,  who  cannot  see 
what  livers  and  kidneys  have  to  do  with 
a  war  against  the  Africans ;  and  they  add, 
that  Jesus  Christ  never  ordered  war  to  be 
made  on  the  Mahometans  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  bull  giving  permission  to  keep 
another's  goods,  is  called  the  bull  of 
ComposUion,  It  is  fJEvmed ;  and  has  long 
brought  considerable  sums  throughout 
Spain,  the  Milanese,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
Ine  highest  bidders  employ  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  monks  to  preach  this  bull. 
Sinners  who  have  robbed  the  king,  the 
state,  or  private  individuals,  go  to  these 
preachers,  confess  to  them,  and  show 
them  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  to 
make  restitution  of  the  whole,  l^ey  ofier 
the  monks  five,  six,  and  sometimes  seven 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  keep  the  rest  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
position is  made,  they  receive  absolution. 

The  preaching  brother  who  wrote  the 
Travels  through  Spain  and  Italy  (  Voyage 
d*Espagne  et  altalie),  published  at  Pa- 
ris, avec  priviUge  by  Jean-Baptiste  de 
TEpine,  speaking  of  this  bull,  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — "  Is  it  not  very  gra- 
cious to  come  off  at  so  little  cost,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  steal  more,  when  one  has  o^ 
casion  for  a  larger  sum  V* 


Bull  Unigenitui, 

The  bull  In  cana  Domini  was  an  in- 
dignity  offered  to  all  catholic  sovereigns, 
and  they  at  length  proscribed  it  in  their 
states;  but  the  bull  Unigenitut  was  a 
trouble  to  France  alone.  The  former  at- 
tacked the  rights  of  the  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Europe,  and  they  maintained 
those  rights ;  the  latter  proscribed  only 
some  maxims  of  piety  and  morals, 
which  gave  no  concern  to  any  except  the 
parties  interested  in  the  transient  afliair ; 
but  these  interested  parties  soon  filled  all 
France  It  was  at  first  a  quarrel  be^ 
tween  the  all-powerful  Jesuits  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  crushed  Port-Royal. 

Quesnel,  a  preacher  of  the  Oratory,  a 
refugee  in  Holland,  had  dedicated  a 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament  to 
Cardinal  De  Noailles,  then  Bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  It  met  the  bishop's 
approbation  and  was  well  received  by  all 
readers  of  that  sort  of  books. 

One  Le  Tellier,  a  Jesuit,  a  confessor 
to  I«ouis  XIV.  and  an  enemy  to  Cardi- 
nal De  Noailles,  resolved  to  mortify  him 
by  having  the  book,  which  was  dedicated 
to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  a  very  high 
opinion,  condemned  at  Rome. 

This  Jesuit,  the  son  of  an  attorney  at 
Vire  in  Lower  Normandy,  had  all  that 
fertility  of  expedient  for  which  his  & 
ther's  profession  is  remarkable.  Not 
content  with  embroiling  Cardinal  De 
Noailles  with  the  pope,  he  determined  to 
have  him  disgraced  by  the  king  his  mas- 
ter. To  ensure  the  success  of  this  de- 
sign, he  had  mandaments  composed 
against  him  by  his  emissaries,  and  got 
them  signed  by  four  bishops ;  he'  also 
indited  letters  to  the  king,  which  he  made 
them  sign. 

These  manoeuvres,  which  would  have 
been  punished  in  any  of  the  tribunals, 
succeeded  at  court :  the  king  was  soured 
against  the  cardinal,  and  Madame  de 
Mainteno«  abandoned  him. 

Here  was  a  series  of  intrigues,  in 
which,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  every  one  (took  a  part.  The 
more  unfortunate  France  at  that  time  be- 
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came  in  a  disastrous  war,  the  more  the 
piibUc  mind  yns  heated  by  a  theological 
'quarrel. 

During  these  movements,  Le  Tellier 
had  the  condemnation  of  Quesnefsbook, 
of  which  the  monarch  had  never  read  a 
page,  demanded  from  Rome  by  Louis 
JCIV.  himself.  Le  Tellier  and  two  other 
«hesuits,  named  Doucin  and  Lallemant, 
extracted  one  hundred  and  three  proposi- 
tions, which  Pope  Clement  XL  was  to 
.condemn.  The  court  of  Rome  struck 
out  two  of  them,  that  it  might,  at  least, 
hare  the  honour  of  appearing  to  judge 
for  itself. 

Oardinal  Fabroni,  in  whose  hands  the 
affiur  was  placed,  and  who  was  devoted 
to  the  Jesuits,  had  the  bull  drawn  up  by 
a  Cordelier  named  Father  Palerno,  £lio 
a  Capuchin,  Teirovi  a  Banuibite,  and 
Castelli  a  Servite,  to  whom  was  added  a 
Jesuit  named  Aiiaro. 

Clement  XL  let  them  proceed  in  their 
own  way.  liis  only  object  was  to  please 
the  King  of  France,  who  had  long  been 
displeased  with  him,  on  account  of  his 
recognising  the  Archduke  Charles,  after- 
wards emperor,  as  King  of  Spain.  To 
make  his  peace  with  the  king,  it  cost  him 
only  a  piece  of  parchment  sealed  with 
Jead,  concerning  a  question  whi6h  he 
Jiimseif  despised. 

Clement  XL  did  not  wait  to  be  soli- 
cited; he  sent  the  bull,  and  was  quite 
astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  received 
throughout  France  with  hisses  and  groans. 
^  What  !'*  said  he  to  Cardinal  Cai^iegno, 
"a  bull  b  earnestly  asked  of  me ;  I  give 
it  freely,  and  every  one  makes  a  jest  of 
it!" 

Every  one  was  indeed  surprised  to  see 
a  pope,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
condemning  as  heretical,  tainted  with 
heresy,  and  offensive  to  pious  ears,  this 
proposition—-*'  It  is  good  to  read  books 
of  piety  on  Sundays,  especially  the  Holy 
Scnptures;''and  this— '*  The  fear  of  an 
unjust  excommunication  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  our  dut^.*' 

The  partisans  of  the  Jesuits  were  them- 
ielvet  alarmed  at  these  censores^  but 
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they  dared  not  speak.  The  wise  and 
disinterested  exclaimed  against  the  scan- 
dal, and  the  rest  of  the  nation  against  the 
absurdity. 

Nevertheless,  Le  Tellier  triumphed, 
until  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  he  was 
held  in  abhorrence,  but  he  governed. 
This  wretch  tried  every  means  to  procure 
the  suspension  of  Cardinal  de  Noallles ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  penitent,  the 
incendiary  was  banished.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  during  his  regency,  extinguished 
these  quarreb  by  making  a  jest  of  them. 
They  have  since  thrown  out  a  few  sparks ; 
but  they  are  at  last  forgotten,  probably 
for  ever.  Their  duration,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  quite  long  enough. 
Yet,  happy  indeed  would  mankind  be,  if 
they  were  divided  only  by  foolish  ques- 
tions unproductive  of  bloodshed  I 

CaSSAR. 

It  is  not  as  the  husband  of  so  many 
women  and  the  wife  of  so  many  men,— 
as  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  and  the 
Scipios, — as  the  satirist  who  turned  Cato 
into  ridicule,— as  the  robber  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  who  employed  the  money  of 
the  Romans  to  reduce  the  Romans  to 
subjection,— as  he  who,  clement  in  his 
triumphs,  pardoned  the  vanquished^ — as 
the  man  or  learning,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,— ^is  the  tyrant  and  the  &ther  of 
hb  country,  assassinated  by  his  friends 
and  his  bastard  son,— that  I  shall  here 
speak  of  Caesar.  I  shall  consider  this 
extraordinary  man  only  in  my  quality  of 
descendant  from  the  poor  barbarians 
whom  he  subjugated. 

You  will  not  pass  through  a  town  in 
France,  in  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  Englbh  coast  opposite 
to  Calais,  in  which  you  will  not  find  good 
people  who  boast  of  having  had  Cesar 
there.  Some  of  the  townspeople  of  Do- 
ver are  persuaded  that  Cesar  ouilt  their 
castles  and  there  are  citizens  of  Paris 
who  believe  that  the  great  ehMtlet  is  one 
of  his  fine  works.  Many  a  country 
squire  in  France  shows  you  an  old  turret 
K^ich  serves  him  for  a  dove-cote,  and 
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tells  you  that  Csaar  provided  a  lodgingfor 
his  pigeons.  Each  pronnce  disputes 
with  its  neighbour  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  which  Cssar  applied  the 
lash:  it  was  not  by  that  road  but  by 
tidsy  that  he  came  to  cut  our  throats^  em^ 
biace  our  wives  and  daug^ters^  impose 
laws  upon  us  bv  interprateiSt  and  take 
from  us  what  little  money  we  had. 

The  Indians  are  wiser.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  they  have  a  confused 
knowledge  that  a  great  robber,  named 
Alexander^  came  among  them  with  other 
robbers;  but  they  scarcely  ever  speak  of 
him« 

An  Italian  antiquary^  passing  a  few 
years  ago  throu|;h  Vannes  in  Brittany, 
was  quite  astonished  to  hear  the  learned 
men  of  Vannes  boast  of  Cassar's  stay  in 
their  town.  *'  No  doubt,''  said  he, ''  you 
have  monuments  of  that  great  man  7" 
"  Yes/'  answered  the  most  notable  among 
them,  **  we  will  show  you  the  place  where 
that  hero  had  the  whole  senate  of  our  pro- 
vince hanged,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred 1" 

«Some  ignorant  fellows,  who  had 
found  a  hundred  beams  under  ground, 
advanced  in  the  journals,  in  1755,  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built 
by  Cvsar ;  but  I  proved  to  them,  in  my 
dissertation  of  1756,  that  they  were  the 
gallows  on  which  tluit  hero  had  our  pMv 
Uament  tied  up.  What  other  town  in 
Ouul  can  say  as  much  ?  We  have  the 
testimony  of  the  great  Cnsar  himself.  He 
says,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  we  *  are 
fickle,  and  prefer  liberty  to  slaveiy.'  He 
charges  us  with  bavins  been  so  insolent 
as  to  take  hostages  of  the  Romans,  to 
whom  we  had  given  hostages,  and  to  be 
unwilling  to  return  them  unless  our  own 
were  given  up.  He  taught  us  good  be- 
haviour." 

"  He  did  well,"  replied  the  virtuoso, 
^'his  right  was  incontestable.  It  was, 
however,  disputed ;  for  you  know  that 
when  he  vanquished  the  emigrant  Swis% 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand,  and  there  were  not  more 
Umu  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  left,  he 


had  a  conference  in  Alsaoe  with  a  G«i% 
man  king  named  Ariovistus,  and  Ariovis* 
tus  said  to  him— 'I  come  to  plunder 
Gaul,  and  I  will  not  suffer  any  one  to 
plunder  it  but  myself;'— after  which 
these  good  Germans,  who  irere  come  to 
knr  waste  the  cauntry,  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  witches  two  Roman  knights,  am- 
bassadors ftom  CsBsar ;  and  these  witches 
were  on  the  point  of  burning  them  and 
offering  them  to  their  gods,  when  Cssair 
came  and  delivered  them  by  a  victory. 
We  must  confess  that  the  nght  on  both 
sides  was  equal,  and  that  Tacitus  had 
good  reason  for  bestowing  so  many 
praises  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans." 

This  conversation  gave  rise  to  a  very 
warm  dispute  between  the  learned  raem 
of  Vannes  and  the  antiquary*  Seteral  ef 
the  Bretons  oould  not  conceive  what  was 
the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  in  deceiving 
one  after  another  all  the  nations  of  Gaul, 
in  making  them  by  turns  the  instruments 
of  their  own  ruin,  in  butchering  one^ 
fourth  of  the  people,  and  reduaag  the 
other  three-fourths  to  slavery. 

**  Oh  1  nothing  can  be  finer,"  returned 
the  antiquaiy.  **  I  have  in  my  pocket  a 
medal  representing  Cosar's  triumph  at 
the  Capitol ;  it  is  in  the  best  preserva- 
tion." He  showed  the  medal.  A  Bre- 
ton, a  little  rude,  took  it  and  threw  it 
into  the  river,  exclaiming-^"  Oh  I  that  I 
oould  so  serve  all  who  use  their  power 
and  their  skill  to  oppress  their  fellow- 
men  1  Rome  deceived  us,  disunited  us, 
butchered  us,  chained  us ;  and  at  this 
day,  Rcmie  still  disposes  of  many  of  our 
b^efices; — and  is  it  possible  that  we 
^  have  so  long  and  so  many  ways  been  a 
j  country  of  slaves?" 


To  the  conversatioD  between  the  Italian 
antiquary  and  the  Breton,  I  shall  only 
add,  that  Perrot  d'Abknoourt,  the  trans* 
btor  of  Csesar's  Commentaries,  in  his  de- 
dication to  the  great  Cond^,  makes  use 
of  these  words— "^  Does  it  not  seem  to 
you,  sir,  as  if  you  wero  reading  the  life 
of  some  Ghristiaa  philosopher  V*  Cmaat 
a  Christian  philosopher  1    I  wonder  he 
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has  not  been  made  a  saint  Writers  of 
dedications  are  remarkable  for  saying 
fine  things^  and  xnnch  to  the  purpose. 

CALENDS. 
The  Feast  of  the  Circumeistony  which 
the  church  celefaretes  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, has  taken  thephuse  of  another  called 
the  Feast  cmT  the  Calends,  of  Asses,  of 
Fools,  or  of  Innocents,  according  to  the 
different  pbces  where,  and  the  different 
days  on  which,  it  was  held.  It  was  most 
commonly  at  Christmas,  the  Ciicum- 
eisioQ,  or  the  Epiphany. 

In  the  catheoral  of  Rouen  there  was, 
on  Christmas-day,  a  procession,  in  which 
ecclesiastics,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  re- 
presented the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tester 
ment  who  foretold  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  (which  may  have  given  the 
ftast  its  name)  Balaam  appeared,  mounted 
on  a  she  ass ;  but  as  Lactantius's  poem, 
and  the  Book  of  Promises,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Prosper,  say  that  Jesus  in 
the  manger  was  recognised  by  the oxand 
the  ass,  according  to  the  passage  of 
Iiaiah — ^''The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib"  (a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  neither  the  gospel 
nor  the  ancient  fiithers  have  remarked)  it 
is  more  likely  that,  from  this  opinion,  the 
Feast  of  the  Ass  took  its  name. 

Indeed,  the  Jesuit  Theophilus  Raynaud 
testifies  that,  on  St.  Stephen's  da]f,  there 
was  sung  a  hymn  of  the  Ass,  wmch  was 
also  called  the  Prose  of  Fools;  and  that 
on  St.  John's  day  another  was  sung, 
called  the  IVose  of  the  Ox.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  chapter  of  Sens,  there  is  pre- 
served a  manuscript  of  vellum,  with 
miniature  figures  representing  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Feast  of  Fools.  The  text 
^wwtajpf  a  description  of  it,  including  this 
Prose  of  the  Ass ;  it  was  sung  by  two 
choirs,  who  imitated  at  intervals,  and  as 
the  burden  dT  the  song,  the  bmyingof  that 
animal. 

There  was  elected  in  the  cathedral 
churches  a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  the 
.Fools,  which  election  was  confirmed  by 
all  sorts  of  bufiboneries,  played  off  by 


way  of  oonseeration.  This  bishop  offici- 
ated pontifically,  and  gave  his  blessing  to 
the  people,  bdbre  whcmi  he  appeared 
beanng  the  mitre,  the  crosier,  uid  even 
the  uchiepiscopal  cross.  In  thoee 
churches  which  held  immediately  from  ' 
the  Holy  See,  a  pope  of  the  Fools  was 
elected,  who  officiated  in  all  the  decora- 
tions of  papacy.  All  the  clergy  assisted 
in  the  mass,  some  dressed  in  women's 
apparel,  others  as  buffoons,  or  masked 
in  a  grotesque  and  ridiculous  manner. 
Not  content  with  singing  licentious  songs 
in  the  choir,  thev  sat  and  played  at  dice 
on  the  altar,  at  the  side  of  the  offictator. 
When  the  mass  was  over,  they  ran, 
leaped,  and  danced  about  the  church,  ut« 
tering  obscene  words,  singing  immodest 
songs,  and  putting  themselves  in  a  thou- 
sand indecent  postures,  sometimes  ex- 
posinff  themselves  almost  naked.  They 
then  had  themselves  drawn  about  the 
streets,  in  tumbrels  full  of  filth,  that  they 
might  throw  it  at  the  mob  which  gatiiered 
round  them.  The  looser  part  of  the  se- 
culars would  mix  among  the  clergy,  that 
the?  might  pky  some  fool's  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  habit. 

This  feast  was  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  convents  of  monks  and  nuns, 
as  Naud^  testifies  in  his  complaint  to 
Oassendi,  in  1645,  in  which  he  relates 
that,  at  Antibes,  in  the  Franciscan  mo- 
nastery, neither  the  officiating  monks  nor 
the  guardian,  went  to  the  choir  on  tlie  day 
of  the  Innocents.  The  lay-brethren  oc- 
cupied their  places  on  that  day,  and, 
clothed  in  sacerdotal  decorations,  torn 
and  turned  inside  out,  made  a  sort  of  of- 
fice. They  held  books  turned  upside 
down,  which  they  seemed  to  be  reading 
through  spectacles,  the  glasses  of  wiilcu 
were  made  of  orange-peel;  and  mut- 
tered confused  words,  or  uttered  strange 
cries,  accompanied  by  extravagant  con- 
tortions. 

The  second  register  of  the  church  of 
Autun,  by  the  secretary  Rotarii,  which 
ends  with  1416,  says,  without  specifying 
the  day,  that  at  the  Feast  of  Fools,  an 
ass  was  led  along  with  a  clergyman's 
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cape  Oft  his  backytiie  attendants  singing^ 
lie  haw  I  Mr.  A»,  He  haw ! 

Ducanse  relates  a  sentence  of  the  offi- 
cialty  of  Viyiers,  upon  one  William,  who, 
having  been  elected  fool-bishop  in  1406, 
had  refused  to  perform  the  solemnities, 
and  to  defray  the  expenses  customary  on 
such  occasions. 

And,  to  conclude,  the  registers  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Dijon,  in  1521 ,  declare,  with- 
out mentioning  the  day,  that  the  vicars 
ran  about  the  streets  with  drums,  fifes, 
and  other  instruments,  and  carried  lamps 
before  the  prcchantre  of  the  Fools,  to 
whom  the  honour  of  the  feast  principally 
belonged.    But  the  parliament  of  that 
city,  by  a  decree  of  the  19th  January, 
1552,  forbade  the  celebration  of  this  feast, 
which  had  already  been  condemned  by 
several  councils,  and  especially  by  a  cir- 
cular of  the  11th  March,  1444,  sent  to  all 
the  clergy  in  the  kingdom  by  the  Paris 
university.    This  letter,  which  we  find  at 
the  end  of  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois, 
says,  that  this  feast  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clergy,  so  well-imagined  and  so  Christian, 
that  those  who  sought  to  suppress  it  were 
looked  on  as  excommunicated ;  and  the 
Sorbonne  doctor,  John  des  Lyons,  in  his 
discourse  against  the  Paganism  of  the  Roi- 
boit,  informs  us,  that  a  doctor  of  divinity 
publicly  maintained  at  Auxerre,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  **  that  the 
feast  of  Fools  was  no  less  pleasing  to  God 
than  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  besides,  that 
it  was  of  much  higher  antiquity  in  the 
church." 

CANNIBALS. 

SECTION  I. 

Wb  have  spoken  of  love.  It  is  httrd 
to  pass  from  people  kissing  to  people 
rating*one  another.  It  is,  however,  but 
too  true,  that  there  have  been  cannibals. 
We  have  found  them  in  Amenca ;  they 
are,  perhaps,  still  to  be  found ;  and  the 
Cyclops  were  not  the  only  individuals  in 
antiquity  who  sometimes  fed  on  human 
Aesh.  Juvenal  relates,  that  among  the 
Egyptians — that  wise  people,  so  renowned 


for  their  laws — ^diose  pious  worshipperBi 
of  crocodiles  and  onions — the  Tentyrites 
ate  one  of  their  enemies,  who  had  fallea. 
into  their  hands.  He  does  not  tell  this 
tale  on  hear-say;  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted almost  before  his  eyes;  he  was 
then  in  Egypt,  and  not  fat  from  Tentyra. 
On  this  occasion  he  quotes  the  Gascons' 
and  the  Saguntines,  who  formerly  fed  on 
the  flesh  of  their  countrymen. 

In  1725,  four  savages  were  brought* 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Fontainebleau,' 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  convers- 
ing. There  was  among  them  a  lady  of 
the  country,  whom  I  asked  if  she  had 
eaten  men ;  she  answered,  with  great* 
simplicity,  that  she  had.  I  appeared 
somewhat  scandalised ;  on  which  she  ex- 
cused herself  by  saying,  that  it  was  better 
to  eat  one's  dead  enemy  than  to  leave  liim 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and  that 
the  conquerors  deserved  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. We  kill  our  neighbours  in  bat- 
tles, or  skirmishes ;  and,  for  the  meanest 
consideration,  provide  meals  for  the  crows 
and  the  worms.  There  is  the  horror; 
there  is  the  crime.  What  matters  it,  when 
a  man  is  dead,  whether  he  is  eaten  by  a 
soldier,  or  by  a  dog  and  a  crow  ? 

We  have  more  respect  for  the  dead  than 
for  the  living.  It  would  be  better  to  re»- 
spect  both  the  one  and  tlie  other.  The 
nations  called  polished  have  done  right  in 
not  putting  their  vanquished  enemies  on 
the  spit ;  for  if  we  were  allowed  to  eat  our 
neighbours,  we  should  soon  eat  our 
countrymen,  which  would  be  rather  un- 
fortunate for  the  social  virtues.  But  po- 
lished nations  have  not  always  been  so : 
they  were  all  for  a  long  time  savage ;  and, 
in  the  infinite  number  of  revolutions  which 
this  globe  has  undergone,  mankind  hav« 
been  sometimes  numerous,  and  sometimes 
very  scarce.  It  has  been  with  human 
beings  as  it  now  is  with  elephants,  lions, 
*  or  tigers,  the  race  of  which  has  very  much 
decreased.  In  times,  when  a  country 
was  but  thinly  inhabited  by  men,  they 
had  few  arts ;  they  were  hunters.  The 
custom  of  eating  what  they  had  killed, 
easily  led  them  to  treat  their  enemies  like 
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^ir  stags  and  their  boan.  It  was  super- 
stition that  caused  human  yictims  to  be 
immolated ;  it  was  necessity  that  caused 
them  to  be  eaten. 

Which  is  the  greater  crime  ? — toassem- 
ble  piously  together  to  plunge  a  knife  into 
the  heart  of  a  girl  adorned  with  fillets,  or 
to  eat  a  worthless  man  who  has  been  killed 
in  our  own  defence. 

Yet  we  have  many  more  instances  of 
girls  and  boys  sacrificed,  than  of  girls  and 
boys  eaten.  Almost  every  nation  of  which 
we  know  anything  has  sacrificed  boys 
and  girls.  The  Jews  immolated  them. 
This  was  called  the  Anathema  ;  it  was  a 
real  sacrifice;  and  in  Leviticus,  it  is 
ordained  that  the  living  souls  which  shall 
be  devoted  shall  not  be  spared :  but  it  is 
not  in  any  manner  prescribed  that  they 
shall  be  eaten ;  this  is  only  threatened. 
Moses  tells  the  Jews,  that  unless  they 
observe  his  ceremonies,  they  shall  not  only 
have  the  itch,  but  the  mothers  shall  eat 
their  children.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  time 
of  £zekiel,  the  Jews  must  hare  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  human  flesh ;  for,  in  his 
thirty-ninth  chapter,  he  foreteb  to  them 
that  God  will  cause  them  to  eat,  not  only 
the  horses  of  their  enemies,  but  moreover 
the  horsemen  and  the  rest  of  the  warriors. 
And,  indeed,  whv  should  not  the  Jews 
have  been  cannibals?  It  was  ihe  only 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  people  of  God 
the.  most  abominable  people  upon  earth. 

SECTION  II. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit 
c£  Nations,  we  read  the  following  singular 


**  Herreia  assures  us,  that  the  Mexicans 
life  the  human  victims  whom  they  immo- 
lated. Most  of  the  first  travellers  and 
missionaries  say  that  the  Brazilians,  the 
Caribbees,  the  Iroquois,  the  Uurons,  and 
some  other  tribes,  ate  their  captives  taken 
in  war ;  and  they  do  not  consider  this  as 
the  practice  of  some  individuals  alone, 
biit  as  a  national  usage.  So  many  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  have  spoken  of  can- 
nibals, that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  their  ex- 
istence.   A  hunting  people,  like  the  Bra- 


ziliand  or  the  Canadians,  not  always  naving 
a  certain  subsistence,  may  sometimes  be- 
come cannibals.  I*  amine  and  revenge 
accustomed  them  to  this  kind  of  food; 
and  while,  in  the  most  civilised  ages,  we 
see  the  people  of  Paris  devouring  the 
bleeding  remains  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  and 
the  people  of  the  Hague  eating  the  heart 
of  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  a  momen- 
tary outrage  amongst  us  has  been  continual 
among  savages. 

**  The  most  ancient  books  we  have,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  hunger  has  driven 
men  to  this  excess.  The  prophet  Ezekiel, 
according  to  some  commentators,  promises 
to  the  Hebrews,  firom  God,  that  if  they 
defend  themselves  well  against  the  king 
of  Persia,  they  shall  eat  of  '  the  flesh  of 
horses  and  of  mighty  men.' 

'<  Marco  Paolo  says,  that  in  his  time,  - 
in  a  part  of  Tartary,  the  magiciat^  or 
priests  (it  was  the  same  thing),  had  the 
privilege  of  eating  the  flesh  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death.  All  this  is  shocking 
to  the  feelings ;  but  the  picture  of  huma- 
nity must  often  have  the  same  efiect. 

'<  How  can  it  have  been,  that  nations 
constantly  separated  from  one  another, 
have  united  in  so  horrible  a  custom? 
Must  we  believe  that  it  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  human  nature  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be?  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been 
rare,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  has 
existed.  It  is  not  known  that  the  Tartars 
and  the  Jews  often  ate  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. During  the  sieges  of  Sanoerre  and 
Paris,  in  our  religious  wars,  huncer  and 
despair  compelled  mothers  to  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  their  children.  The  charitable 
Las  Cases,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  says  thai 
this  horror  was  committed  in  America, 
only  by  some  nations  among  whom  he  had 
not  travelled.  Dampierre  assures  us  that 
he  never  met  with  cannibals ;  and  at  this 
da^r,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  any  tribes 
which  retain  this  horrible  custom." 

Americus  Vespuciussays,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  the  Brazilians  were  much 
astonished,  when  he  made  them  under^ 
stand  that  for  a  long  time  the  Europeans 
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bad  not  eaten  their  prisoners  of  war. 

According  to  Juvenal's  fifteenth  satire, 
the  Gascons  and  the  Spaniards  had  been 
guilty  of  this  barbarity .  He  himself  wit- 
nessed a  similar  abomination  in  Egypt, 
during  the  consulate  of  Junius.  A  quarrel 
happening  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Tentyra  and  those  of  Ombi,  they  fought ; 
and  an  Ombian  baring  &llen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tentyrians,  they  had  him 
cooked,  and  ate  him,  all  but  the  bare 
bones.  But  he  does  not  say  that  this  was 
a  received  custom ;  On  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  of  it  as  an  act  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary fury. 

The  Jesuit  Charievoix,  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  and  who  was  a  man  of  great 
▼eiacity,  gives  ns  clearly  to  understand, 
in  his  History  of  Canada,  in  which  country 
he  resided  thirty  yean,  that  all  the  nations 
of  northern  America  were  cannibals; 
since  he  remarks,  as  a  thing  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  1711  the  Acadians  did 
not  eat  men. 

The  Jesuit  Brebeuf  relates^  that,  m 
1 640,  the  first  Iroquois  that  was  converted , 
having  unfortunately  got  drunk  vrith 
brandy,  was  taken  by  the  Hurons,  then  at 
war  with  the  Iroquois.  The  prisoner, 
baptised  by  Father  Brebeuf  bv  tne  name 
of  Joseph,  was  oondenmed  to  death .  He 
was  put  to  a  thousand  tortures,  which  he 
endured,  singing  all  the  while,  according 
to  the  custpm  of  his  country.  They  fin- 
ished by  cutting  off  a  foot,  a  hand,  and 
lastly  his  head ;  after  which,  the  Hurons 
put  all  the  members  into  a  cauldron,  each 
one  partook  of  them,  and  a  piece  was 
oifered  to  Father  Biebeufl 

Charlevoix  speaks  in  another  place  of 
twenty-two  Hurons  eaten  by  the  Iroquois. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that  in  more 
countries  than  one,  human  nature  has 
reached  this  last  pitch  oT  horror ;  and  tibis 
execrable  custom  must  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  for  we  see  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, tliat  the  Jews  were  threatoied  with 
eating  their  children,  if  they  did  not  obey 
their  laws.  The  Jews  are  Urfd,  not  onlj 
that  they  shall  have  the  itch,  and  that  their 
wiTes  shall  give  themselves  up  to  others. 


but  also  that  tiiey  shall  eat  their  sons  nd 
daughters  in  anguish  and  devastation; 
that  they  shall  contend  with  one  another 
for  the  eatiiw  of  their  children ;  and  that 
the  husband  will  not  give  to  his  wife  a 
morsel  of  her  son,  because,  he  will  say, 
he  has  hardly  enough  for  himself. 

Some  very  bold  critics  do  indeed  a»- 
sert,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
not  composed  until  after  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria by  Benhadad,  during  which,  it  is 
said,  in  the  second  book  of  kings,  that 
mothers  ate  their  children.  But  these 
critics,  in  considerii^  Deuteronomy  as  a 
book  written  alter  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
do  but  verify  this  terrible  occnrrence. 
Others  assert  that  it  could  not  happen  as 
is  related  in  the  second  book  of  Kings. 
It  is  there  said : — ^*  And  as  the  King  of 
Israel  was  passing  by  upon  the  v^all  [of 
Samaria],  there  cried  a  woman  unto  him, 
saying,  Help,  my  lord,  O  king.  And  he 
said,  If  the  Lord  do  not  help  thee,  whence 
shall  I  help  thee  ?  out  of  tne  barn-floor! 
or  out  of  the  wine-press  T  And  the  kina 
said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee  ?  And 
she  answered.  This  woman  said  unto  me, 
give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-day, 
and  we  shall  eat  my  son  to-morrow.  So 
we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him  :  and 
I  said  unto  her  on  the  next  day,  Give  thv 
son,  that  we  may  eat  him  ;  and  she  ham 
hid  her  son." 

These  censors  assert  that  it  is  not  Ifleely, 
that  while  King  Benhadad  was  besieging 
Samaria,  King  Joram  passed  quietly  by 
the  wall,  or  upon  the  wall,  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  Samaritan  women.  It 
is  still  less  likely  that  one  child  should  not 
have  satisfied  two  women  for  two  days. 
There  must  have  been  enough  to  fbed 
them  for  four  days  at  least.  But  let  these 
critics  reason  as  they  may,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  fathers  and  mothers  ate  their 
children  during  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
sifece  it  is  expressly  foretold  in  Deutero* 
nomy. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Neouchadneszar ;  and 
this,  too,  vras  foretold  by  Ezekiel. 

Jeremdah  exclaims,  in  his  Laments 
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tiom— »^  Shall  the  women  eat  their  fruit, 
and  children  of  a  span  long  f  And  in 
another  place — *^  The  hands  of  the  pitiful 
women  have  sodden  their  own  children/' 
Here  may  be  added  the  words  of  Banich 
i— «<  Man  has  eaten  the  flesh  of  his  son 
and  of  his  danghter/' 

This  horror  is  repeated  so  often,  that  it 
cannot  but  be  true.  Lastly,  we  know 
the  story  related  in  Josephus,  of  the 
woman  who  fed  on  the  fi^  of  her  son 
when  Titus  was  besieging  Jerusalem. 

The  book  attributed  to  Enoch,  cited 
by  St«  Jude,  says,  that  the  giants  bom 
from  the  commerce  of  the  aogels  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  were  the  first 
cannibal. 

In  the  eighth  homily  attributed  to  St. 
Clement,  St.  Peter,  who  is  made  to  speak 
in  it,  says  that  these  same  giants  quenched 
their  thirst  with  human  blood,  and  ate  the 
flesh  of  their  fellow*creatures.  Hence 
resulted,  adjds  the  author,  maladies  until 
then  unknown;  monsters  of  all  kinds 
n>runff  up  on  the  earth ;  and  then  it  was 
that  God  resolved  to  drown  all  human 
idodi  AH  Ais  shows  us  how  universal 
wu  tbe  reigning  opinion  of  the  existence 
of  cannibals. 

Wh^i  St.  Peter  is  made  o  say  in  St. 
Clement's  homily,  has  a  palpable  affitaity 
with  the  story  of  Lycaon,  one  of  the  old- 
est of  Greek  fiftbles,  and  which  We  find 
in  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Melamor- 


The  Relations  of  the  Indies  and  China, 
written  in  the  eighth  century  by  two 
Arabs,  and  translated  by  the  Abb^  Be- 
naudot,  is  not  a  book  to  which  implicit 
credit  should  be  attached ; — fiir  from  it  $ 
but  we  must  not  reject  all  these  two  tm- 
velleis  say,  especially  when  their  testi- 
mony is  corroborate  by  that  of  other 
authors,  who  have  merited  some  belief 
Tbey  teU  us,  that  there  are  in  the  Indian 
sea,  islands  peopled  with  blacks  who  ate 
men;  they  call  these  islands  Ramni. 

Maxoo  Paolo,  who  had  not  read  the 
rektion  of  these  two  Arabs,  says  the 
•■DM  «hing  iboT  hvndced  years  after  them, 
^kiehfaiahop  Kavaiette,  who  was  after- 


I  vrards  a  voyager  in  the  same  seas,  eon* 
\  firms  this  account — '*  Los  £uropeos  que 
\  cogen,  es  constante  que  vivos  se  los  van 
comiendo." 

Texeira  asserts,  that  the  people  of  Java 
ate  human  flesh,  which  abommable  eus« 
torn  they  had  not  left  off  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  He  adds, 
that  they  did  not  learn  milder  manners 
until  they  embraced  Mahometanism. 

The  same  thing  has  been  said  of  the 
people  of  Pegu,  of  the  Cafires,  and  of 
several  other  African  nations.  Marco 
Paolo,  whom  we  have  just  now  cited, 
says,  that  in  some  Tartar  hordes,  when  a 
criminal  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
they  made  a  meal  of  him— -*<Hanno 
coetoro  uir  bestiale  e  orribile  costume, 
che  quando  alcuno  e  guidicato  a  mmte^ 
lo  tolgono,  e  cuocono,  e  mangian*  selo." 
What  is  more  extraordinuy  and  in^ 
credible  is,  that  the  two  Arabs  attributed 
to  the  Chinese  what  Marco  Pado  says 
of  some  of  the  Tartars — that  "in  general, 
the  Chinese  eat  aU  who  have  been  Idlled.*' 
This  abomination  is  so  repugnant  to  Chi- 
nese manners,  that  it  cannot  be  believed. 
Father  Parennin  has  refuted  it,  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  unworthy  of  refutation. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  thai 
the  eighth  century,  the  time  when  these 
Arabs  wrote  their  travels,  was  one  of 
those  most  disastrous  to  the  Chinese. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Tartars  pa»ed 
the  great  wall,  plundered  Pekin,  and 
everywhere  spread  the  most  horrible  do* 
8olation.>  It  is  very  likely  that  there  was 
then  a  great  fiunine,  for  China  was  as 
populous  as  it  is  now ;  and  some  poor 
creatures  amons  the  lowest  of  the  people 
might  eat  dead  bodies.  What  interest 
could  these  Arabians  have  in  inventing 
so  disgusting  a  fiible?  Perhaps  they, 
like  most  otaer  travellers,  took  a  particn* 
lar  instance  for  a  national  custom. 

Not  to  go  so  far  for  examples,  we  have 

one  in  our  own  country,  in  the  very  pro* 

vince  in  which  I  write :  it  is  attested  by 

our  conqueror,  our  master,  Julius  Cesar. 

]     He  was  besieging  Alexia,  in  the  Auaois. 

^  The  besieged  being  resolved  to  defend 
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themselTes  to  the  last  extremity,  and  {  words  in  one  of  his  letten — **  Quid  kv 
wanting  povisions,  a  great  council  was  ^  quar  de  cseleris  nationibos,  quum  ipse 
assemblea,  in  which  one  of  the  chiefs,  |  adolescentutus  in  Gallifi  viderim  Scotos, 
named  Gritognatus,  proposed  that  the  s  gentem  Britannicam,  humanis  vesci  car* 
children  should  be  eaten  one  af\er  ano-  |  nibus,  et  qu^m  per  silvas  porcorum 
ther,  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  com-  i  greges  pecudumque  reperiant,  taraea 
batants.  His  proposal  was  carried  by  a  s  pastorum  nates  et  fseminarum  papillas 
niajority  of  voices.  Nor  is  this  all :  |  solere  abscindere  et  has  solas  ciborum 
Cntognatus,  in  his  harangue,  tells  them  c  delicias  arbitrari  ?— What  shall  I  say  of 
that  their  ancestors  had  had  recourse  to  \  other  nations ;  when  I  myself,  when 
the  same  kind  of  sustenance,  in  the  war  |  young,  have  seen  Scotchmen  in  Gau), 
with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  |  who,  though  they  might  have   fed  on 

*  We  will  conclude  with  the  testimony  \  swine  and  other  animals  of  the  forest, 
of  Montaigne.  Speaking  of  what  was  |  chose  rather  to  cut  off  the  posteriors  of 
told  him  by  the  companions  of  Villegag-  \  the  youths  and  the  breasts  of  the  youDjj^ 
noo,  returned  from  Brazil,  and  of  what  \  women,  and  considered  them  as  the  most 
he  had  seen  in  France,  he  certi6es  that  \  delicious  food." 
the  Brazilians  ate  their  enemies  killed  in  <  Pelloutier,  who  sought  for  everything 
war,  but  mark  what  follows — **  Is  it  I  that  might  do  honour  to  the  Celts,  took 
more  barbarous  to  eat  a  man  when  dead  \  the  pains  to  contradict  Jerome,  and  to 
than  to  have  him  roasted  by  a  slow  fire,  I  maintain  that  his  credulity  had  been  im- 
or  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  and  swine,  as  is  ;  posed  on.  But  Jerome  speaks  very 
vet  fresh  in  our  memories, — and  that  not  S  gravely,  and  of  what  he  taw.  We  may, 
oetween  ancient  enemies,  but  among  \  with  deference,  dispute  with  a  father  of 
neighbours  and  fellow-citizens,  —  and,  \  the  church  about  wnat  he  has  heard ;  but 
which  is  worse,  on  pretence  of  piety  >  to  doubt  of  what  he  has  teen^  is  going 
and  religion  ?*'  What  a  question,  tor  a  >  very  far.  After  all,  the  safest  way  is  to 
philosopher  like  Montaigne!  Then,  if  j  doubt  of  everything,  even  of  what  we  have 
Anacreon  and  Tibullus  had  been  Iro- 1  seen  ourselves. 

quois,  they  would  have  eaten  men !  Alas  I  \  One  word  more  on  cannibalism.  In  a 
alas !  <  book  which  has  had  considerable  success 

I  among  the  well-disposed,  we  find  the  fol- 
SECTiON  III.  <  lowing,  or  words  to  the  same  effect : — 

Well;  two  Englishmen  have  sailed  I  "In  Cromwell's  time,  a  woman  who 
round  the  world.  They  have  discovered  I  kept  a  tallow-chandler's  shop  in  Dublin, 
that  New  Holland  is  an  Island  larger  than  \  sold  excellent  candles,  made  of  the  fet  of 
Europe,  and  that  men  still  eat  one  ano-  5  Englishmen.  After  some  time,  one  of  her 
ther  there,  as  in  New  ZBahad.  Whence  \  customers  complained  that  die  candles 
come  this  race?  supposing  that  they  ex-^  \  were  not  so  good.  *  Sir,*  said  the  wo- 
ist.  Are  they  descended  from  the  an-  \  man,  <  it  is  because  we  are  short  of  En- 
cient  Egyptians,  from  the  ancient  people  i  glishmen.'  " 

of  Ethiopia,  ftx>m  the  Africans,  from  the  |  I  ask  which  were  the  most  guilty — tho^ 
Indians  ?--or  firom  the  vultures,  or  the  |  who  assassinated  the  English,  or  &e  poor 
wolves?  What  a  contract,  between  Mar-  i  woman  who  made  candles  of  their  fiit  ? 
cus  Aurelius  or  Epictetus  and  the  canni-  >  And  ftirther,  I  ask,  which  was  the  greatest 
bals  of  New  Zealand  I  Yet  thev  have  \  crime— 4o  have  En^lishmoi  cooked  for 
the  same  organs,  they  are  alike  human  I  dinner,  or  to  use  their  tallow  to  give  li^t 
beings.  We  have  aheady  treated  on  this  >at  supper?  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
property  of  the  human  race ;'  it  may  not  i  great  evil  is,  the  h&x^^  killed ;  it  matters 
oe  amiss  to  add  another  paragraph.  i  Uttle  to  us  whether,  after  death,  we  are 

i    The  following  are  St.  Jerome's  own  >  roasted  on  the  spit^  or  are  made  into  cni>> 
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dies.    ladeedy  no  well-disposed  man  can 
be  unwilling  to  be  useful  when  he  is  dead. 

CASTING  (IN  METAL). 

There  is  not  an  ancient  fiible,  not  an 
old  absurdity,  which  some  simpleton  will 
not  reviyey  and  that  in  a  magisterial  tone, 
if  it  be  Irat  authorised  by  some  classical 
or  theological  writer. 

Lycophron  (if  I  remember  right)  re- 
lates that  a  horde  of  robbers^  who  had 
beoi  justly  condemned  in  Ethiopia,  by 
King  Actisanes,  to  lose  their  ears  ana  noses, 
fled  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  from 
thence  penetrated  into  the  Sandy  Desert, 
where  they  at  length  built  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

Lycophron,  and  after  him  Theopompus, 
tells  us  that  these  banditti,  reduced  to  ex- 
treme want,  haying  neither  shoes,  nor 
clodies,  nor  utensils,  nor  bread,  bethought 
chemselyes  of  raising  a  statue  of  gold  to 
an  Egyptian  god.  Thu  statue  was  ordered 
one  eyening,  and  mad^  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  A  member  of  the  uniyersity, 
much  attached  to  Lycophron  and  the 
Ethiopian  robbers,  asserts  that  nothing 
was  more  common,  in  the  yenerable  ages 
of  antiquity,  than  to  cast  a  statue  of  gold 
in  one  night,  and  afterwards  throw  it  into 
a  fire,  to  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, in  Older  to  be  swallowed  oy  a  whole 
people. 

out  where  did  these  poor  deyils,  with- 
out breeches,  find  so  much  gold?  ^^What, 
sir !''  says  the  man  of  learning,  "  do  vou 
fioiget  that  they  had  stolen  enough  to  buy 
all  Africa,  and  that  their  daughters'  ear- 
rings alone  were  worth  nine  millions  fiye 
hundred  thousand  liyres  of  our  currency  ?'' 

Be  it  so.  But  for  casting  a  statue,  a 
iittle  preparation  is  necessary.  M.  Le 
Moine  employed  nearly  two  years  in  cast- 
ing that  of  Louis  XV. 

"  Oh  I  but  this  Jupiter  Ammon  was  at 
most  but  tliree  feet  higii.  Go  to  any  pew- 
terer ;  will  he  not  make  you  half-aniozen 
plates  in  a  day  V 

Sir,  a  statueof  Jupiter  is  harder  to  make 
ihan  pewter-phites ;  and  I  eyen  doubt 
whether  your  thieyes  had  wherewith  to 
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\  make  plates  so  quickly,  clever  as  they 
'  might  be  at  pilfering.  It  is  not  yery  likely 

that  they  had  the  necessary  apparatus ; 

they  had  more  need  to  proyide  themselves 

with  meal.    I  respect  Lycophron  much ; 

but  this  profound  ureek,  and  his  yet  more 

Srofound  commentators,  know  so  little  of 
le  arts — they  are  so  learned  in  all  that  is 
useless,  and  so  ignorant  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
lite,  professions,  trades,  and  daily  occu- 
pations— ^that  we  will  take  this  opportuni^ 
of  informing  them  how  a  metal  figure  is 
cast.  This  is  an  operation  which  they  will 
find  neither  in  Lycophron,  nor  in  Mane- 

tho,  nor  even  in  St.  Thomases  Dream. 
•        •        «        «         • 

I  omit  many  other  preparations  which 
the  Encyclopedists,  especially  M.  Dide- 
rot, have  explained  much  better  than  I 
could  do,  in  the  work  which  must  immor- 
talise their  glory  as  well  as  all  the  arts. 
But  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  process  of 
this  art,  the  artist  must  be  seen  at  work. 
No  one  can  ever  learn  in  a  book  to  weave 
stockings,  nor  to  polish  diamonds,  nor  to 
worktapertry.  Aits  and  trades  are  leanied 
ooly  by  example  and  practice. 

CATO. 

OH  SI7ICIDE,4NnTHEABBEDEST.CTRA2l's 
BOOK  LEGITIMATING  SVICIOE. 

Tec  insenious  La  Motte  says  of  Cato, 
in  one  of  his  philosophical  rather  than 
poetical  odes : — 

Catoo,  d*niie  sme  piu>  £g»I«f 

Soaa  I'beorcDX  vatiKiuear  de  Pbariak« 

Efit  looffert  qo*  Rone  pli&t; 

Maia,  locapable  de  ••  re»<lr«, 

11  a'ent  p«>  la  Ibrc^d'attMdre 

Un  |jardoa  <{ui  rbumiliii. 

Stero  Cato,  with  more  equal  km). 
Had  bowed  to  Caaar'a  wide  eontiul^ 
H'ith  Rome  b«d  to  ibe  conqueror  bowed-—' 
But  that  bts  ipintf  roagh  aod  prond. 
Had  not  the  coarage  to  awsit 
A  pardoned  foe'a  too  haoibUag  fate. 

It  was,  I  believe,  because  Cato's  soul 
was  always  equal,  and  retained  to  the  last 
its  love  for  his  country  and  her  laws,  that 
he  ohose  rather  to  perish  with  her  than  to 
crouch  to  the  tyrant.  Ue  died  as  he  had 
lived. 

Incapable  of  surrendering!    And  to 
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whom  ?  To  the  enemy  of  Rome— to  the 
man  who  had  forcibly  robbed  the  public 
treasury,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  his 
fellow-<utizens,  and  enslave  them  by  means 
of  their  own  money. 

A  pardoned  foe  1  It  seems  as  if  La 
Motte-Houdart  were  speaking  of  some  re- 
volted subject,  who  mighthave  obtained  his 
Majesty's  pardon,  by  letters  in  chancery. 

It  seems  rather  absurd  to  say  that  Cato 
slew  himself  through  weakness.  None 
but  a  strong  mind  can  thus  surmount  the 
most  powerful  instinct  of  nature.  This 
strength  is  sometimes  that  of  frenzy ;  but 
a  frantic  roan  is  not  weak. 

Suicide  is  forbidden  amongst  us  by  the 
canon  law.  But  the  decretals,  which 
form  the  jurisprudence  of  a  part  of  £urope, 
were  unknown  to  Cato,  to  Brutus,  to 
Cassius,  to  the  sublime  Arria,  to  the  Em- 
peror Otho,  to  Mark  Antony,  and  the  rest 
of  the  heroes  of  true  Rome,  who  preferred 
a  voluntary  death  to  a  life  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  ignominious. 

We,  too,  kill  ourselves :  but  it  is  when 
we  have  lost  our  money,  or  in  the  very 
rare  excess  of  a  foolish  passion  for  an  un- 
worthy object.  I  have  known  women  kill 
themselves  for  the  most  stupid  men  ima- 
ginable. And  sometimes  we  kill  our- 
selves when  we  are  in  bad  health,  which 
action  is  a  real  weakness. 

Disgust  with  our  own  existence,  weari- 
less of  ourselves,  is  a  malady  which  is 
likewise  a  cause  of  suicide.  The  remedy 
is,  a  Uttle  exercise,  music,  hunting,  the 
play,  or  an  agreeable  woman.  The  man 
who,  in  a  fit  of  n/elancholy,  kills  himself 
to-day,  would  have  wished  to  live,  had 
he  waited  a  week. 

I  was  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  sui- 
cide which  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
cultivators  of  ph^ical  science .  A  man  of 
a  serious  profession,  of  mature  age,  of  re- 
gular conduct,  without  passions,  and  above 
indigence,  killed  himself  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1769,  and  left  to  the  town- 
council  of  the  place  where  he  was  bom  a 
written  apology  for  his  voluntary  death, 
which  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  pub- 
lish^ lest  it  should  encourage  men  to  quit 


a  life  of  whidi  so  much  iU  is  said .  Thvs 
far  there  is  nothing  voy  extraordinary  ; 
such  instances  are  almost  every  day  to  be 
met  with.  The  astonishing  pert  of  the 
story  is  this : — 

His  brother  and  his  fiither  had  each 
killed  himself  at  the  same  age.  Whal 
secret  disposition  of  oi^gans,  what  sympa-* 
thy,  what  concurrence  of  physical  laws, 
occasions  a  &ther  and  his  two  sons  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands,  and  by  the 
same  kind  of  death,  precisely  when  thc;y 
have  attained  such  a  year  ?  Is  it  a  disease 
which  unfolds  itself  successively  in  th^ 
different  members  of  a  family — as  we  often 
see  &thers  and  children  die  of  tlie  small- 
pox, consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  any 
other  complaint  ?  Three  or  four  genera- 
tions have  become  deaf  or  blind,  gouty 
or  scorbutic,  at  a  predetermined  period. 

Physical  organisation,  of  whicn  moral 
is  the  offspring,  transmits  the  same  cha- 
racter from  fadier  to  son,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  ages.  The  Appii  were  always 
haughty  and  inflexible,  the  Catos  always 
severe.  The  whole  line  of  the  Guises 
were  bold,  rash,  factious;  compounded 
of  the  most  insolent  pride,  and  the  roost 
seductive  politeness.  From  Francis  de 
Guise,  to  nim  who  alone  and  in  silence 
went  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people  of  Naples,  they  were  all,  in  figiure, 
m  coun^,  and  in  turn  of  mind,  above 
ordinary  men.  I  have  seen  whole-length 
portraits  of  Francis  de  Guise,  of  the  Bala- 
TO,  and  of  his  son :  they  are  all  six  feet 
high,  with  the  same  features,  the  same 
courage  and  boldness  in  the  forehead,  the 
eye,  and  the  attitude. 

This  continuity,  this  series  of  beings 
alike,  is  still  more  obsenrable  in  animals ; 
and  if  as  much  care  were  taken  to  per- 
petuate fine  races  of  men,  as  some  nations 
still  take  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  tlie 
breeds  of  their  horses  and  hounds,  tlie 
genealogy  would  be  written  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  displayed  in  the  manners. 

There  have  Men  races  of  crooked  and 
of  six-finp^ered  people,  as  we  see  red- 
haired,  thick-lipped,  long-nosed,  and  flat- 
nosed  races. 
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But  that  natin*  should  ao  dispose  the  >  I  shall  here  relate  some  suicides  that 
organs  of  a  whole  racey  that  at  a  certain  \  have  happened  in  my  own  time,  several  of 
age  each  individual  of  that  family  will  <  which  have  already  been  published  in  other 
have  a  passiton  for  self<^destruction—  this  is  \  works.  The  dead  may  be  made  useful 
a  problem  which  all  the  sagacity  of  tlie  \  to  the  living, 
most  attentive  anatomists  cannot  resolve.  \ 

The  effect  is  certainly  all  physical ;  but  it  |  ^  brief  Account  of  tome  singular  Suicides. 
belongs  to  occult  physics.  Indeed,  what  \  Philip  Mordaunt,  cousin-german  to  the 
principle  is  not  occult  ?  |  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough— so  well 

We  are  not  informed,  nor  is  it  likely,  >  known  in  all  the  European  courts,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Csesar  and  the  emperors  i  who  boasted  of  having  seen  more  postil- 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  lulled  |  lions  and  kings  than  any  other  man^  Philip 
themselves  as  deliberately  as  they  now  do,  5  Mordaunt  Mras  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
when  they  haye  the  vapours,  whibh  they  \  seven,  handsome,  well-made,  rich,  of 
denominate  the  spleen,  *  noble  blood,  with  the  highest  pretensions, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans,  who  >  and,  which  vros  more  than  all,  adored  by 
never  had  the  spleen,  did  not  hesitate  to  |  his  mistress :  yet  Mordaunt  was  seized 
put  themselves  to  death.  They  reasoned ;  |  with  a  disgust  for  life.  He  payed  his 
ihey  were  philosophers ;  and  the  people  \  debts,  wrote  to  his  friends,  and  even  made 
of  the  island  of  Britain  were  not  so.  Now^  ?  some  verses  on  the  occasion.  He  dis- 
English  citizens  are  philosophers,  and  Ro-  <  patched  himself  with  a  pistol,  without 
nau  citizens  are  nothing.  The  English-  s  having  given  any  other  reason  than  that 
man  quits  this  life  proudly  and  disdain-  >  his  soul  was  tired  of  his  body,  and  that 


fully,  when  the  whim  takes  him ;  but  the 
Roman  must  have  an  indulgentia  in  orti^ 
culo  mortis ;  he  can  neither  live  nor  die. 

Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  a  man 
^should  depart  when  he  has  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  remaining.    So  died  Atticus. 

Young  women,  who  hang  and  drown 


when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our  abode, 
we  ought  to  quit  it.  It  seemed  that  he 
wished  to  die,  because  he  was  disgusted 
with  his  good  fortune. 

In  1726,  Richard  Smith  exhibited  a 
strange  spectacle  to  the  world,  from  a  very 
different  cause.    Richard  Smith  was  dis- 


themselves  for  love,  should  then  listen  to  \  gusted  with  real  misfortune.  He  had 
^e  Toice  of  hope ;  for  changes  are  as  fre-  \  been  rich,  and  he  was  poor ;  he  had  been 
quent  in  love  as  in  other  affitirs.  l  in  health,  and  he  was  infirm ;  he  had  a 

An  almost  in&llible  means  of  saving  |  wife,  with  whom  he  had  nought  but  his 
yourselffrom  the  desire  of  self-destruction,  I  misery  to  share;  their  only  remaining 
is,  always  to  have  something  to  do. —  <  property  was  a  child  in  the  cradle.  Ri- 
Creech,  the  commentator  on  Lucretius,  s  chard  Smith  and  Bridget  Smith,  with 
marked  upon  his  manuscript: — "  N.  B.  >  common  consept,  having  embraced  each 
Must  hang  myself  when  I  have  finished.*'  |  other  tenderly,  and  given  their  infimt  the 
He  kept  his  word  with  himself,  that  he  }  last  kiss,  began  with  killing  the  poor  child, 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  ending  like  hb  |  after  which  they  hung  themselves  to  tiie 
author.  If  he  had  undertaken  a  commen-  I  posts  of  their  bed. 
taiy  upon  Ovid,  he  would  have  lived  |  I  do  not  know  any  other  act  of  cold- 
longer.  I  blooded  horror  so  striking  as  this.    But 

Why  haye  we  fewer  suicides  in  the  \  the  letter  which  these  unfortunate  per- 
country  than  in  the  towns  ?  Because  in  I  sons  wrote  to  their  cousin,  Mr.  Brind« 
the  fields  only  the  body  suffers ;  in  the  \  ley,  before  their  death,  is  as  singular  as 
town,  it  is  the  mind.  The  htbourer  has  >  their  death  itself.  **  We  believe,''  say 
not  time  to  be  melancholy ;  none  kill ',  they, ''  that  God  will  forgive  us. . . .  We 
themselves  but  the  idle — they  who,  in  the  j  quit  this  life  because  we  are  miserable^- 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  are  ao  happy.        |  without  resource ;  and  we  have  done  our 
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only  son  the  senrioe  of  killing  him,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfortunate  as  our- 
selves. . . .  '^  It  must  be  observed,  that 
these  people,  after  killmg  their  son  through 
parental  tenderness,  wrote  to  reconunend 
their  dog  and  cat  to  the  care  of  a  friend. 
It  seems  they  thought  it  easier  to  make  a 
cat  and  dog  happy  in  this  life  than  a  child, 
and  they  would  not  be  a  burden  to  their 
friends. 

Lord  Scarborough  quitted  this  life  in 
1727,  with  the  same  coolness  as  he  had 
quitted  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse. 
He  was  reproached,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
with  taking  the  king's  part,  because  he 
had  a  good  place  at  court.  ''  My  lords," 
said  he,  **  to  prove  to  you  that  m^  opinion 
is  independent  of  my  place,  I  resign  it  this 
moment.'*  He  afterwards  found  himself 
in  a  perplexing  dilemma  between  a  mis- 
tress whom  he  loved,  but  to  whom  he  had 
promised  nothing,  and  a  woman  whom 
he  esteemed,  and  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised marriage.  He  killed  himself,  to 
escape  from  his  embarrassment. 

These  tragical  stories,  which  swarm  in 
the  English  newspapers,  have  made  the 
rest  of  Europe  think  that,  in  England,  men 
kill  diemselves  more  willingly  than  else- 
where. However,  I  know  not  but  there 
are  as  many  madmen  or  heroes  to  be 
found  in  Paris  as  in  London.  Perhaps, 
if  our  newspapers  kept  an  exact  list  of  all 
who  had  been  so  in&tuated  as  to  seek 
their  own  destruction,  and  so  lamentably 
courageous  as  to  effect  it,  we  should,  in 
thi^  particular,  have  the  misfortune  to  rival 
die  English.  But  our  journals  are  more 
discreet.  In  such  of  them  as  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  government,  private  occur- 
rences are  never  exposed  to  public  slander. 

All  I  can  venture  to  say  with  assurance 
is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  tliis  rage  for  self-murder  will  ever  be* 
come  an  epidemical  disorder.  Against 
this,  nature  has  too  well  provided.  Hope 
and  fear  are  the  powerful  agents  which 
she  very  often  employs  to  stay  the  hand 
of  the  unhappy  inoividual  about  to  strike 
at  his  own  breast. 

Cardinal  Dubois  was  once  heard  to  say 


to  himself— <'KiU  thysdf!     Coward, 
thou  darest  not !''  ^ 

It  is  said,  that  there  have  been  coimtriea 
in  which  a  council  was  established,  to 
grant  the  citizens  permission  to  kill  them- 
selves, when  they  nad  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  I  answer,  eimer  that  it  was  not 
so,  or  that  those  magistrates  had  not  much 
to  do. 

It  toight,  indeed,  astonish  us,  and  does, 
I  think,  merit  a  serious  examination,  that 
the  ancient  Roman  heroes  almost  all  killed 
themselves  when  they  had  lost  a  battle  in 
the  civil  wars.  But  I  do  not  find,  neither 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  nor  in  that  of 
the  Fronde,  nor  in  the  troubles  of  Itdy, 
nor  in  those  of  England,  that  any  chief 
thought  proper  to  die  by  his  own  hand. 
These  chiefi^  it  is  true,  were  Christians^ 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  principles  of  a  Christian  warrior  and 
those  of  a  Pagan  hero.  But  why  were 
these  men,  whom  Christianity  restrained 
when  they  would  have  put  themselves  to 
death,  restrained  by  nothing  when  they 
chose  to  poison,  assassinate,  and  bring 
their  conquered  enemies  to  the  scaffold  ? 
Does  not  the  Christian  religion  forbid  these 
murders  much  more  than  self-murder,  of 
which  the  New  Testament  makes  no  men- 
tion? 

The  apostles  of  suicide  tell  us,  that  it 
is  quite  allowable  to  quit  one*s  house 
when  one  is  tired  of  it.  Agreed :  but 
most  men  would  prefer  sleeping  in  a  mean 
house  to  lying  in  the  open  air. 

I  once  received  a  circular  letter  fitHn  an 
Englishman,  in  which  he  offered  a  prize 
to  anyone  who  should  most  satis&ct(»ilv 
prove,  that  there  are  occasions  on  which 
a  man  might  kill  himself.  I  made  no 
answer :  I  had  nothing  to  prove  to  him. 
He  had  only  to  examine  whether  he  liked 
better  to  die  than  to  live. 

Another  Englishman  eame  to  me  at 
Paris,  in  1724  ;  he  was  ill,  and  promised 
me  that  he  would  kill  himself  if  he  wit 
not  cured  by  the  20th  of  July.  He  nx^ 
cordingly  gave  me  his  epitaph,  in  these 
words :  —  "  Valete  cura  1"  "  Farewell 
care  /*— and  gaveise  twenty-five  louis  to 
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get  •  small  mooutnent  werted  to  him  at  s    ^-^JlJjr^ASl  SSStS?;™';-*' 

the  end  of  the   FaubOUXg  St.  Martin.      1  >      pools,  who,  repluiag  at  their  wretched  itttflk 

returned  him  his  money  on  the  20ih  of     5!!fht?';?p!;,S::S"t;S^'.M«'ISi, 
Jttlv.  and  kept  his  epitaph.  $    To*  »>^».«  ^ri  f«>r««*,  and  »tsb  to  \iw  ,• 

•**"/>  r  *i_     ^  _^       •  i»AV     >      Thor  paint  aod  poverty  dewre  to  bear. 

In  my  OV^  tltne,  the  last  prince  Ot  the  >     T«  view  the  lieht  of  beaveo  and  breatbr  the  Tital  air  {-* 

liAnoM  ftf  Crairtpnfti    whpn  rprv  old    and  >     Bo' fate  (brbida,  the  Styguo  flood*  oppoae, 

nOUSe  01  V^OUnenai,  wnen  very  om,  ana  e    And,  with  nioecircUBgitreanii,  the  captive  •ooUlodoifc 

the  last  branch   of  Lorraine-Harcourt,  ]  Drrim, 

when  very  young,  destroyed  themselves^  |  Such  was  the  religion  of  some  of  thd 
almost  without  its  being  heard  of.  These  >  pagans;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  weari- 
occurrences  cause  a  terrible  uproar  the  \  ness  which  awaited  them  in  the  next 
first  day ;  but  when  the  property  of  the  s  world,  it  was  an  honour  to  quit  this  by 
deceased  has  been  divided,  tbey  are  no  ]  killing  themselves ;— so  contradictory  are 
longer  talked  of.  \  the  ways  of  men.    And  amongst  us,  is 

The  following  most  remarkable  of  all  s  not  duelling  unfortunately  still  honoura-^ 
suicides  has  just  dccurred  at  Lyons,  in  >  ble,  though  forbidden  by  reason,  by  re- 
June,  1770 : —  I  ligion,  and  by  every  law?    If  Citto  and 

A  young  man  well  known,  who-  was  ?  Cesar,  Anthony  and  Augustus,  were  not 
handsome,  well  made,  clever,  and  amia-  j  duellists,  it  was  not  that  thejr  were  lesA 
Ue,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  <  brave  than  our  Frenchmen. .  if  the  Duke 
whom  her  parents  would  not  give  to  him,  s  of  Montmorency,  Marshal  de  Marillacv 
So  &r,  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  >  De  Thou,  Cinq-Mars,  and  so  many 
opening  scene  of  a  comedy :  the  asto-  l  others,  chose  rather  to  be  dragged  to  exe^ 
nishing  tragedy  is  to  follow.  5  cution  in  a  waggon,  like  highvmymen; 

The  lover  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  ^  than  to  kill  themselves  like  Cato  and 
the  surgeons  informed  him  there  was  no  ^  Brutus,  it  was  not  that  they  had  less 
remedy.  His  mistress  engaged  to  meet  I  courase  than  those  Romans,  nor  less  of 
him,  with  two  pistols  and  two  daggers,  ^  ^hat  is  called  honour.  The  true  reason 
in  order  that,  if  the  pistols  missed  >  the  ?  is,  that  at  Paris  self-murder  in  such  cases 
daggers  might  the  next  moment  pierce  l  was  not  then  the  &shion :  but  it  was  the 
their  hearts.  They  embraced  each  other  \  fieuthion  at  Rome, 
for  the  last  time :  rose-coloured  ribbons  >  The  women  of  the  Malabar  coast  throw 
were  tied  tp  the  triggers  of  the  pistols ;  >  themselves,  living,  on  the  funeral-piles  ot 
the  lover  holding  the  ribbon  of  his  mis-  I  their  husbands.  Have  they,  then,  more 
tress*s pistol,  while  she  held  the  ribbon  of  >  courage  than  Cornelia?  No ;  but  in  that 
his.  Both  fired  at  a  signal  given,  and  \  country  it  is  the  custom  for  the  wives  to 
both  fell  at  the  same  instant.  I  bum  themselves. 

Of  this  fiu:t  the  whole  city  of  Lyons  is  >  In  Japan,  it  is  the  custom  for  a  man 
witness,  fstus  and  Arria,  you  set  the  I  of  honour,  when  he  has  been  insulted  b^ 
example ;  but  you  were  condemned  by  s  another  man  of  honour,  to  rip  open  hift 
a  tyrant,  while  love  alone  immolated  ?  belly  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy,  and 
these  two  victims.  $  say  to  him — *^  Do  thou  likewise  if  thoU 

Lawt  against  Suicide.  \  ^^st  the  heart."    The  aggressor  is  dis- 

Has  any  law,  avil  or  religious,  ever 
forbidden  a  man  to  kill  himself,  on  pain 
of  being  hanged  after  death,  or  on  pain 
of  being  damned  ? 

It  is  true  that  Virgil  has  said — 

Pr»Tina  ddnde  len«Bt  mttsti  loca,  qal  tibi  leMiaai 


ImooIcs  pdperere  mana,  lacemque  peroti 
Projecerc  aoimas.    <^aii>  vdlent  Ktbere  in  alto 
Mm  cat  p*operie»  et  dnroi  perferre  lahorca  j 
fcta  obitaot,  trirttque  pains  laainab  lit  uoda 
AUiMtf  CK  MTMi  Styx  iBterfiM  eiiarcet. 

*  Xneit,  Ub.  vi.  r.  4M  et  Mq. 


f  honoured  fur  ever,  if  he  does  not  imme^ 
'  diately  plunge  a  great  knife  into    his 
belly. 

Tlie  only  religion  in  which  suicide  i^ 
forbidden  by  a  dear  and  positive  law,  is 
Mahometanism.  In  the  fourth  sura  it  ii 
said — "  Do  not  kill  yourself,  for  God  is 
merciful  unto  you ;  and  whosoever  killeth 
himself  through  malice  and  wickedness^ 
shall  assuredly  be  burned  in  hell-fite/'  ' 
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"fhis  is  a  literal  translation.  The  text,  I  good  of  his  prince,  for  that  of  his  cotmtry^ 
like  many  other  texts,  appeara  to  want  ^  or  for  that  of  his  relations.*' 
oonimon  sense.  What  is  meant  by  '*  Do  >  We  do  not,  indeed,  see  how  Codnis  or 
not  kill  yourself,  for  God  is  merciful"  ?  i  Curtius  could  be  condemned.  No  sove- 
Perhaps  we  are  to  understand — Do  not  j  reign  would  dare  to  punish  the  fiunily  of 
sink  under  your  misfortunes,  which  God  |  a  roan  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death 
may  alleviate :  do  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  Mor  him :  nay,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
kill  yourself  to-day,  since  you  may  be  ^  dare  neglect  to  recompense  it.  St.  TIio- 
happy  to-morrow.  ^  mas,  before  St.  Cyran,  had  said  the  same 

**  And  whosoever  killeth  himself  \  thing.  But  we  need  neither  St.  Thomas, 
through  malice  and  wickedness." — This  |  nor  Cardinal  Bonaventure,  nor  Duverger 
is  yet  more  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps,  |  de  liaurane,  to  tell  us  that  a  man  who 
in  aU  antiquity,  this  never  happened  to  \  dies  for  his  country  is  deserving  of  praise, 
any  one  but  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides,  <  The  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran  concludes, 
who  hanged  herself  on  purpose  to  make  s  that  it  is  allowable  to  do  for  ourselves 
Theseus  believe  that  she  had  been  forci-  i  what  it  is  noble  to  do  for  others.  All 
bly  violated  by  Hippolytus.  In  our  own  <  that  is  advanced  by  Plutarch,  by  Seneca, 
times,  a  man  shot  himself  in  the  head,  ^  bv  Montaigne,  and  by  fifty  other  philoso- 
after  arrangii^  all  things  to  make  another  5  phers,  in  favour  of  suicide,  is  sufficiently 


man  suspected  of  the  act.  i  known :  it  is  a  hackuied  topic — a  wom- 

In  the  play  of  George  Dandin,his  jade  ^  out  common-place.  I  seek  not  to  apo- 
of  a  wife  threatens  him  with  killing  her-  \  logise  for  an  act  which  the  laws  condemn ; 
self  to  have  him  haneed.  Such  cases  are  j  but  neither  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the 
rare.  If  Mahomet  roresaw  them,  he  may  S  New,  has  ever  forbidden  man  to  dopart 
be  said  to  have  seen  a  great  way.  I  this  life  when  it  has  become  insupport- 

The  famous  Duverger  de  liaurane,  \  able  to  him.  No  Roman  law  condemned 
Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  regarded  as  the  S  self-murder :  on  the  contrary,  tlie  follow- 
founder  of  Port  Royal,  vrrote,  about  the  >  ing  was  the  lawof  tlie  Emperor  Antoniney 
vear  1608,  a  treatise  on  Suicide,  which  i  which  was  never  revoked : — 
has  become  one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  ^  ''If  your  father  or  your  brother,  not 
£urope.  I  being  accused  of  any  crime,  kill  himself 

"  The  Decalogue,"  says  he,  *'  forbids  \  either  to  escape  from  grief,  or  through 
us  to  kill.  In  this  precept,  self-murder  |  weariness  of  life,  or  through  despair,  or 
seems  no  less  to  be  comprised  tlian  mur-  }  through  mental  derangement,  his  will 
der  of  our  neighbour.  But  if  there  \  shall  be  valid ;  or,  if  he  die  intestate,  his 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  i  heirs  shall  succeed.'' 
kill  our  neighbour,  there  likewise  are  $  Notwithstanding  this  humane  law  of  our 
oases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  kill  our-  i  masters,  we  still  drag  on  a  sledge,  and 
selves.  <  drive  a  stake  through  the  body  of  a  man 

"  We  must  not  make  an  attempt  upon  >  who  has  died  a  voluntary  death :  we  do 
our  lives  until  we  have  consulted  reason.  \  all  we  can  to  make  his  mem(»^  in&mous ; 
The  public  authority,  which  holds  the  <  we  dishonour  his  fiunily  as  rar  as  we  are 
place  of  God,  may  dispose  of  our  lives.  I  able ;  we  punish  the  son  for  having  lost 
The  reason  of  man  may  likewise  hold  the  \  his  fkther,  and  the  widow  for  being  de- 
pboe  of  the  reason  of  God :  it  is  a  ray  of  <.  prived  of  her  husband, 
the  eternal  light.''  |     We  even  confiscate  the  property  of  the 

St.  Cyran  extends  this  argument,  i  deceased ;  which  is  robbinff  tne  hving  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  <  the  patrimony  which  of  ri^t  belongs  to 
sophism,  to  great  length ;  but  when  he  I  them.  This  custom  is  derived  from  our 
comes  to  the  explanation  and  the  details,  5  canon  law,  which  deprives  of  Christian 
it  is  more  difficult  to  answer  him.  He  i  burial  such  as  die  a  voluntary  death, 
nys—k^'  A  man  may  kill  himself  for  the    Hence  it  is  concluded^  that  we  cannot  in- 
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herit  from  a  man  who  is  judged  to  have  ^  We  hare  also  been  duly  told  that 
no  inheritance  in  heaven.  The  canon  \  Noah's  son,  Japhet,  came  out  of  die  Ark, 
law,  under  the  head  **  De  Pcenitentift,*'  \  and  went  with  all  speed  to  people  all 
assures  us,  that  Judas  committed  a  greater  |  those  vast  regions  with  Celts,  whom  he 
crime  in  stranglinff  himself  than  in  selling  >  governed  marvellously  well.  But  authors 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  i  of  greater  modesty  refer  the  origin  of  our 

rPT  T^  I  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  tower  of  Babel— to  the  con- 

l^l*iL.X&.  5  fusion  of  tongues — ^to  Gomer,  of  whom 

Among  those  who  have  had  the  lebure,  ^  no  one  ever  heard,  until  the  very  recent 
the  meuis,  and  the  courage,  to  seek  for  j  period  when  some  wise  men  of  the  west 
the  origin  of  nations,  there  have  been  <  read  the  name  of  Gomer  in  a  bad  trans^ 
aome  who  have  found  that  of  our  Celts,  ^  Ution  of  the  Septu^int. 
or  at  least  would  make  us  believe  that  i  Bochart,  in  his  Sacred  Chronology^ 
they  had  met  with  it.  This  illusion  be-  I  (what  a  chronology  I)— takes  quite  adif- 
ing  the  only  recompense  of  their  immense  i  ferent  turn.  Of  these  innumerable  hordes 
travail^  we  should  not  envy  them  its  \  of  Cells  he  makes  an  Egyptian  colony, 
possession.  I  skilfully  and  easily  led  by  Hercules  from 

If  we  wish  to  know  anything  about  the  5  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the  forests 
Huns  (who,  indeed,  are  scarcely  worth  |  and  morasses  of  Germany,  whither,  no 
knowing  anything  about,  for  they  have  \  doubt,  these  colonists  carried  the  arts  and 
tendered  no  service  to  mankind),  we  find  5  the  language  of  Egypt,  and  the  mysteries 
some  slight  notices  of  those  barbarians  |  of  Isis,  no  trace  of  which  has  ever  been 
among  the  Chinese — ^that  most  ancient  of  \  found  among  them, 
all  nations,  after  the  Indians.  From  I  I  think  they  are  still  more  to  be  con- 
them  we  learn  that,  in  certain  ages,  the  I  gratulated  on  their  discoveries,  who  say 
Huns  went,  like  femishing  wolves,  and  \  that  the  Celts  of  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
ravaged  countries  which,  even  at  this  day,  5  phiuy  were  called  Cottians  from  their 
are  regarded  as  places  of  exile  and  of  |  King  Cottius;  that  the  B^richons  were 
horror.  This  is  a  very  melancholy,  a  \  named  from  their  King  Betrich ;  the 
very  miserable  sort  of  knowledge.  It  is,  i  Welsh,  or  Gaulish,  from  their  King  Wal- 
doubtless,  much  better  to  cultivate  a  use- hus;  and  the  Belgians  from  Balgenj, 
ful  art  at  Paris,  Lyons,  or  Bourdeaux,  |  which  means  quarrelsome, 
than  seriously  to  study  the  histoid  of  the  ^  A  still  finer  origin  is  that  of  the  Celto- 
Huns  and  the  bears.  Nevertheless  we  I  Pannonians,  from  the  Latin  word  pannus^ 
are  aided  in  these  researches  by  some  of  j  cloth ;  for,  we  are  told,  they  dressed  them- 
the  Chinese  archives.  ^  selves  in  old  pieces  of  cloth  badly  seWn 

But  for  the  Celts,  there  are  no  ar-  <  together,  much  resembling  a  hariequin's 
chives.      We  know  no  more  of  their  { jacket.     But  the  best  origin  of  all  is,  un- 
antiquities  than  we  do  of  those  of  the  ?  deniably,  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Samoyeds  or  the  Australasians.  i  _ 

We  have  learned  nothmg  about  our '  CEREMONIES— TITLES— PRECE- 
ancestors,  except  firom    the  few  words  s  DENCE, 

which  their  conqueror,  Julius  Csesar  con- 1  All  these  things,  which  would  be  very 
descended  to  say  of  them.  He  begins  his ;  useless  and  very  impertinent,  in  a  state  of 
Commentaries  bydistinguishing  the  Gauls  *  pure  nature,  are,  in  our  corrupt  and  ridi- 


into  the  Belgians,  Aquitanians,  and  Celts. 
Whence  some  of  the  daring  among  the 
erudite  have  concluded,  that  the  Celts 
were  the  Scythians ;  and  they  have  made 
these  Scythio-Celts  include  all  Europe. 
But  why  not  include  the  whole  earth  ? 
Why  stop  short  in  so  fine  a  career  ? 


culous  state,  of  great  service. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Chinese  are  those 
who  have  carried  the  use  of  ceremonies  ta 
the  greatest  length ;  they  certainly  senv 
to  calm  as  well  as  to  weary  the  mind. 
The  Chinese  porters  and  carters  are 
obliged,  whenever  they  occasion  the  least 
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j^indrance  in  the  streets,  to  fall  on  their  >  etiquette  concerning  arm-chairs  to  tlie 
Inees,  and  ask  one  another's  pardon  ac-  ( circumstance  that  our  barbarians  of  an* 
cording  to  the  prescribed  formula.  This  s  cestors  had  at  most  but  one  in  a  house, 
prevents  iU  language,  blows,  and  mur-  >  and  even  this  was  used  only  by  the  sick, 
ders.  The^  have  time  to  grow  cool,  and  I  In  some  provinces  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
^e  then  willing  to  assist  one  another.       ( land,  an  arm-chair  is  still  called  a  sick- 

The  more  free  a  people  are,  the  fewer  >  chair, 
ceremonies,  the  fewer  ostentatious  titles,  \  Long  after  the  times  of  Attila  and  Da- 
tiie  fewer  demonstrations  of  annihilation  \  gobert,  when  luxury  found  its  way  into 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  they  pos- ;  our  courts,  and  the  great  men  of  the  earth 
sess.  To  Scipio,  men  said  "  Scipio  ;**  to  i  had  two  or  three  arm-chairs  in  their  don- 
Caesar,  '^  Cssar ;"  but  in  after  times  they  \  jons,  it  was  a  noble  distinction  to  sit  upon 
said  to  the  emperors,  **  your  Majesty,  I  one  of  these  thrones ;  and  a  castellain 
**  your  Divinity.^'  i  would  place  among  his  titles,  how  he  had 

The  titles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  i  gone  half  a  league  from  home  to  pay  his 
were  '*  Peter"  and  ''  Paul.''  Their  sue- 1  court  to  a  count,  and  kow  he  had  been 
cessors  gave  one  another  the  title  of  *'  your  |  received  in  an  easy-chair. 
Holiness,''  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  \  We  see  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mademot- 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  writings  >  selle,  that  that  august  princess  passed  one- 
of  the  disciples.  \  fourth  of  her  life  amid  the  mortal  agonies 

We  read  in  the  history  of  Germany,  \  of  disputes  for  the  back-chair.  Were  you 
that  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwanls  |  to  sit,  in  a  certain  apartment,  in  a  chair, 
Charles  V.,  went  to  the  Emperor  Charles  |  or  on  a  stool,  or  not  to  sit  at  all  ?  Here 
IV.  at  Metz,  and  was  presented  after  i  was  enough  to  involve  a  whole  court  in 
Cardinal  De  P^rigord.  \  intrigue.    Manners  are  now  more  easy; 

There  has  since  been  a  time  when  Madies  may  use  couches  and  sofas  without 
chancellors  went  before  cardinals  ;  after  \  occasioning  any  disturbance  in  society, 
which,  cardinals  again  took  precedence  of  s      When  Cardinal    De  Richelieu   was 
chancellors.  >  treating  with  the  English  ambassadors  for 

In  France,  the  peers  preceded  the  i  the  marriage  of  Henriette  of  France  with 
princes  of  the  blood,  going  in  the  order  of  \  Charles  I.,  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of 
their  creation,  until  the  consecration  of  >  being  broken  off  on  acconnt  of  a  demand 
Henry  III.  |  made  by  the  ambassadors  of  two  or  three 

The  dignity  of  peer  was,  until  that  s  steps  more  towards  a  door;  but  the  car- 
time,  so  exalted,  that  at  the  ceremony  of  >  dinal  removed  the  difficulty  by  taking  to 
the  consecration  of  Elizabeth,  wife  to  \  his  bed.  History  has  carefully  handed 
Charles  IX.,  in  1572,  described  by  Simon  \  down  this  precious  circumstance.  I  be- 
bouquet,  echevin  of  Paris,  it  is  said  that  >  Uevethat,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  Scipio 
the  queen's  (kunes  and  demoiselles  having  \  to  get  between  the  sheets  to  receive  the 
handed  to  the  dame  d'honneur  the  bread,  {  visit  of  Hannibal,  he  would  have  thought 
wine,  and  wax,  with  the  silver,  for  the  >  the  ceremony  something  like  a  joke, 
offering  to  be  presented  to  the  queen  by  \  For  a  whole  century,  the  order  of  car- 
the  said  dame  d*honneur,  the  said  dame  \  riages,  and  taking  the  V7all,were  testimo- 
d^honneur,  being  a  duchess,  commanded  \  nials  of  greatness  and  the  source  of  pre- 
the  dames  to  go  and  carry  the  offering  to  I  tensions,  disputes,  and  conflicts.  To 
the  princesses  themselves,  &c.  This  dame  \  procure  the  passing  of  one  carriage  before 
tFhonneur  was  the  wife  of  the  constable  \  another,  was  looked  upon  as  a  signal  vic- 
Montmorency.  j  tory.    The  ambassadors  went  along  the 

The  arm-chair,  the  chair  with  a  back,  \  streets  as  if  they  were  contending  for  the 
the  stool,  the  right  hand,  and  the  left,  were  s  prize  in  the  circus ;  and  when  a  Spanish 
for  several  ages  important  political  mat-  \  minister  had  succeeded  in  making  a  Por- 
ters.   I  believe  that  we  owe  the  ancient '  tuguese  coachman  pull  up,  he  sent  a 
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CMiier  Id  Madrid  to  apprise  the  king  his 
muiier  of  this  great  advaotage. 

Our  histories  regale  as  with  fifty  pugi- 
listic combats  for  precedence — as  that  of 
the  parliament  with  the  bishops' clerks, 
at  the  funeral  of  Heniy  I  V.^the  t^ambre 
det  comptet  mih  the  parliament,  in  the 
eathedial,  when  Louis  XIII.  gave  France 
to  the  Virgin— the  Duke  of  Epemon  with 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Du  v'air,  in  the 
cbarch  of  St.  Germain.  The  presidents 
of  the  enquiiet  bufieted  Savare,  the  doyen 
of  the  otnmiUen  de  grand  chambre,  to 
arake  him  quit  his  place  of  honour  (so 
much  is  honour  the  soul  of  monarchical 
goremments !)  and  four  archers  were 
obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  President  fia- 
nlko^  who  was  beating  the  poor  dwen 
without  mercy.  We  find  no  contests  like 
these  in  the  Aieo^ptngaSy  nor  in  the  Roman 
senate. 

Id  proportion  to  the  barbarism  of  coun- 
tries or  tne  weakness  of  courts,  we  find 
ceremony  in  vogue.  True  power  and  true 
politeness  are  abore  Tanity. 

We  may  tenture  to  believe  that  the 
eosiom  will  at  hst  be  given  up  which 
some  ambassadors  still  retain,  of  ruining 
themselves,  in  order  to  go  along  the  streets 
in  procession  with  a  few  hin^  carnages, 
fresh  pcdnted  and  ^lt,-and  preceded  hf  a 
few  iootmeo.  This  is  called  <<makmg 
their  entry ;"  and  it  is  a  fine  joke,  to  make 
your  entry  into  a  town  seven  or  eight 
months  before  you  arrive. 

This  important  afiair  of  punctilio, 
which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  the  mo- 
dem Romans— this  science  of  the  number 
of  steps  that  should  be  made  in  showing 
in  a  momi^nar,  in  dmwing  or  half-draw- 
ing a  curtain,  in  walking  in  a  room  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left — ^this  great  art,  which 
not  Fabius  nor  Cato  could  ever  imagine, 
is  bq^nning  to  sink ;  and  the  train-bearera 
to  the  cardinals  complain  that  everything 
indicates  a  decline. 

A  French  colonel,  being  at  Brussels  a 
year  after  the  taking  of  that  place  by  Mar- 
shal de  Saxe,  and  having  nothing  to  do, 
lesolved  to  go  to  the  town  assembly.  **  It 
■  held  al  a  princessV'  Mid  one  to  him. 
33 


^  Be  it  so,''  answered  the  other, "  what 
matters  it  to  me?''  '^ But  only  princes 
go  there ;  are  you  a  prince  T"  "  Pshaw  P 
said  the  colonel,  **  they  are  a  vexy  good 
sort  of  princes ;  I  had  a  dozen  of  them  in 
my  anti-room  last  year,  when  we  had 
taken  the  town,  and  they  were  veiy  po- 
lite." 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Horace,  I 
observe  this  line  in  an  epistle  to  Mecsenas, 
**Te,  dulcis  amice  revisam." — ^"I  will 
eome  and  see  you,  my  good  fiiend."  This 
Mectenaa  vras  the  second  person  in  the 
Roman  empire ;  that  is,  a  man  of  greater 
power  and  influence  than  the  greatest 
monarch  of  modem  Europe. 

Looking  into  the  works  of  Comeille,  I 
observed  diat  in  a  letter  to  the  great  Scu- 
deri,  Governor  of  N6tre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  &c.,  he  uses  this  exp^sion  in  re- 
ference to  Cardinal  Richelieu: — '*  Mon-^ 
sieurthe  Cardinal,  your  master  and  mine." 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  such 
language  has  been  applied  to  a  minister, 
since  there  have  been  ministers,  kings,  and 
flatterers  in  the  world.  The  same  Peter 
Comeille,  the  author  of  Cinna,  humbly 
dedicates  that  work  to  the  Sieur  deMon- 
tauron,  the  king's  treasurer,  whom,  in 
direct  terms,  he  compares  to  Augustus. 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  give  Montauron 
the  title  of  monseigneur,  or  my  lord. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  an  old  o£5cer, 
but  little  conversant  with  the  precedents 
and  formulas  of  vanity,  who  wrote  to  the 
Marquis  Louvois  as  plain  monsieur,  but 
receiving  no  answer,  next  addressed  him 
under  the  title  of  monseigneur,  still  how- 
ever without  effect,  the  unlucky  monsieur 
continuing  to  rankle  in  the  minister's 
heart.  He  finally  directed  his  letter,  *'  to 
my  God,  my  God  Louvois ;"  commencing 
it  by  the  words,  **  my  God,  my  Creator.^ 
Does  not  all  this  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  Romans  were  magnanimous  and 
modest,  and  that  we  are  frivolous  and 
vain? 

How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  said  a 
duke  and  peer  to  a  gentleman.  At  your 
service,  my  dear  fiiend,  repUed  he ;  and 
ftom  that  instant  his  ^  deax  friend"  be- 

2k 
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came  bis  implacable  enemy.  A  grandee 
of  Portugal  was  once  conversing  wiih^  a 
Spanish  hidalgo,  and  addressed  him  every 
moment  in  the  terms, "  your  Excellency/' 
The  Castillian  as  frequently  replied, 
"  your  Courtesy,"  {vuestra  merced),  a  title 
b^towed  on  those  who  have  none  by 
right.  The  irritated  Portuguese,  in  re- 
turn, retorted  ''your  Courtesy"  on  the 
Spaniard,  who  then  called  the  Portuguese, 
"  your  Excellency."  The  Portuguese,  at 
length  wearied  out,  demanded,  *'  How  is 
it  that  you  always  call  me  your  Courtesy, 
when  I  call  you  your  Excellency,  and 
your  Excellency  when  I  ^11  you  your 
Courtesy  V*  "  The  reason  is,**  says  the 
Castiliao  with  a  bow,  '<  that  all  titles 
are  equal  to  me,  provided  that  there 
is     nothing-  equal    between    you    and 


me 


ft 


The  vanity  of  tides  was  not  introduced 
into  our  northern  dirces  of  Europe,  till 
the  Romans  had  become  acquainted  with . 
Asiatic  magnificence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  were,  and  sjiil 
are,  cousins-german  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon ;  their  subjects  dare  not  msLke  any 
pretension  to  such  high  affinity;  and 
many  a  provincial  governor,  who  styles 
himself  ''nutnieg  of  consolation,"  and 
'*rose  of  delight,"  would  be  impaled 
alive,  if  he  were  to  claim  the  slightest  re- 
lationship to  the  sun  and  moon. 

Constantine  was,  I  think,  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor  who  overwhelmed  Christian 
humility  in  a  page  of  pompous  titles.  It 
is  true  that,  before  his  time,  the  emperors 
bore  the  title  of  God,  but  the  term  im- 
plied nothing  similar  to  what  we  under- 
stand by  it.  Divus  Augustus,  Divus 
Trajanus,  meant  St.  Augustus,  St.  Trajan. 
It  viras  thought  only  conformable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
soul  of  its  chief  should,  after  his  death, 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  it  frequently  even 
happened  that  the  title  of  Saint,  of  God, 
was  granted  to  the  emperor  by  a '  sort  of 
anticipated  inheritance.  Nearly  for  the 
same  reason,  the  first  patriarchs  of  the 
Christian  church  were  all  called  *'  your 
holiness,"  They  were  thus  named|  to  re- 


mind them  of  what  in  fact  they  ought  to  be. 

Men  sometimes  take  upon  themselves 
very  humble  titles,  provided  they  can 
obtain  from  others  very  honourable  ones. 
Many  an  abb^  who  calls  himself  brother) 
exacts  from  his  monks  the  title  of  mon- 
seigneur.  The  Pope  styles  himself~|- 
**  servant  of  the  servants  of  God."  An 
honest  priest  of  Holstein  once  addressed 
a  letter — ''  to  Pius  IV.,  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God."  He  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  to  urge  his  suit,  and  the  inqui- 
sition put  him  in  prison  to  teach  him  how 
to  address  letters. 

Formerly,  the  emperor  alone  had  the 
title  of  majesty.  Other  sovereigns  were 
called  your  Highness,  your  Serenity,  your 
Grace.  Louis  XX.  was  the  first  in  France 
who  was  generally  called  Majesty ;  a  title 
certainly  not  less  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  powerful  hereditary  kingdom  than  to 
an  elective  principality  But  long  after 
him  the  term  Highness  was  applied  to 
kings  of  France ;  and  some  letters  to  Heniy 
III.  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  is  ad- 
dressed by  that  title.  The  Sutes  of  Or- 
leans objected  to  Queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis  being  called  Majesty.  But  this 
last  denomination  gradually  prevailed. 
The  name  is  indifferent;  it  is  the  power 
alone  that  is  not  so. 

The  German  chanceiy,  ever  unchange- 
able in  its  stately  formalities,  has  pre- 
tended, down  to  our  own  times,  that  no 
kings  have  a  right  to  a  higher  title  than 
serenity.  At  &e  celebrated  treaty  ot 
Westphalia,  in  which  France  and  Swe- 
den dictated  the  law  to  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  the  emperor's  plenipotentiaries 
continually  presented  Latin  memorials, 
in  which,  *'  his  most  sacred  imperial  ma- 
jesty "  negociated  with  the  *<  most  serene 
kings  of  France  and  Sweden ;"  while* 
on  the  other  hand,  the  French  and 
Swedes  ^1  not  to  declare,  that  theij^ 
''  sacred  majesties  of  France  and  Swe- 
den "  had  many  subjects  of  complaint 
against  the  *'most  serene  empc^r.*^ 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  great  so- 
vereigns have,  in  regard  to  rank,  been 
considered  as  equals,  and  he  alonei  ivno 
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beats  his  neighbour,  is  adjudged  to  have  ^  kitchens ;  it  is  not  a  long  time  since  a 
^e  pre-eminence.  <  foreigner  at  Naples  made  his  coachman  a 

Philip  II.  was  the  first  majesty  in  J  duke.  Custom,  in  these  cases,  has  more 
Spain  ;  for  the  sprenity  of  Charles  V.  j  power  than  royal  authority.  If  you  are 
was  oonverted  mto  majesty  only  on  ac-  \  out  little  known  at  Parts,  you  may  there 
count  of  the  empire.  The  children  of  |  be  a  count  or  a  marquis  as  long  as  you 
Philip  II.  were  the  first  highnesses ;  and  j  please;  if  you  are  connected  with  the 
aAerwards  they  were  royal  highnesses.  I  law  or  finance,  though  the  king  should 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  |  confer  on  you  a  real  marquisate,  you  will 
XIII.  did  not  take  up  the  title  of  royal  >  not,  therefore,  be  monsieur  le  marquis, 
highnesa  till  1631:  then  the  Prince  of  j  The  celebrated  Samuel  Bernard  was,  in 
Cond^  claimed  that  of  most  serene  ^  truth,  more  a  count  than  five  hundred 
highness,  which  the  Dukes  de  Vendome  !  such  as  we  often  see  not  possessing  four 
-did  not  venture  to  assume.  The  Duke  of  j  acres  of  land.  The  king  had  converted 
Savoy,  at  that  time  royal  highness,  after*  s  his  estate  of  Coubert  into  a  fine  county; 
vrards  substituted  majesty.  The  grand  \  vet  if  on  any  occasion  •he  had  ordered 
Duke  of  Florence  did  the  same,  except-  i  himself  to  be  announced  as  Count  Ber- 


ing as  to  majesty :  and,  finally,  the  czar, 
who  was  known  in  Europe  only  as  the 


nard,  &c.  he  would  have  excited  bursts 
of  laughter.    In  England  it  is  different; 


grand  duke,  declared  himself  emperor,  |  if  the  king  confers  the  title  of  earl  or  ba- 
and  was  recognised  as  such.  !  ron  on  a  merchant,  all  classes  address 

Formerly,  there  were  only  two  mar-  {  him  with  the  designation  suitable  to  it, 
quises*in  Germany,  two  in  France,  and  ^  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  By  per- 
two  in  Italy.  The  Marquis  of  Branden-  j  sons  of  the  highest  birth^  by  the  king  him- 
berg  has  become  a  king,  and  a  great  \  self,  he  is  called  my  lord.  Itisthe|ame 
king.  But,  at  present,  our  Italian  and  |  in  Italy ;  there  is  a  register  kept  there  of 
French  marquises  are  of  a  somewhat  <  monsignori.  The  pope  himself  addresses 
different  species.  |  them  under  that  title ;  his  physician  is 

If  an  ItAlian  citizen  has  the  honour  of  j  monsignor,  and  no  one  objects, 
giving  a  dinner  to  the  legate  of  his  pro- 1      In  France,  the  title  of  mouseigneur,  or 
vince,and  the  legate,  when  drinking,  says  I  my  lord,  is  a  veiy  serious  business.    Be- 
to  him,  **  monsieur  le  marquis,  to  your  {  fore  the  time  of  Cardinal   Richelieu,  a 
good  health,''  he  suddenly  becomes  a  j  bishop  was  only  <*  a  most  reverend  father . 
marquis,  he  and  his  heirs  after  him,  for  |  in  God.'' 

ever.  If  the  inhabitant  of  any  province  j  Before  the  year  1635,  bishops  did  not 
of  France,  whose  whole  estate  consists  of  j  only  not  assume  the  title  of  monseigneur 
a  quarter  part  of  a  little  decayed  castle-  j  themselves,  but  they  did  not  even  give 
ward,  goes  to  Paris,  makes  something  of  i  it  to  cardinals.  These  two  customs  were 
a  fortune,  or  carries  the  air  of  having  I  introduced  by  a  bishop  of  Chartres,  who, 
made  one,  he  is  stiled  in  the  deeds  and  i  in  full  canonicals  of  lawn  and  purple, 
legal  instruments  in  which  he  is  con-  { went  Co  call  Cardinal  Richelieu  mon- 
cemed,  ''high  and  mighty  seigneur, mar-  j  seigneur ;  on  which  occasion  Louis  XIII. 
quis  and  count ;"  and  his  son  will  be  de-  j  abserved,  "  Tliat  Chartrain  would  not 
nominated,  by  his  notary,  '*very  high  {  mind  saluting  the  cardinal  au  derri6re/' 
and  very  mighty  seigneur,"  and,  as  this  \  It  is  only  since  that  period  that 
frivolous  ambition  is  in  no  way  injurious  \  bishops  have  mutually  applied  to  each 
to  government  or  civil  society,  it  is  per-  |  other  the  title  of  monseigneur. 
mitted  to  take  its  course.  &>me  French  j  The  public  made  no  objection  to  this 
lords  boast  of  employing  German  barons  |  application  of  it ;  but,  as  it  was  a  ne^ 
in  their  stables :  some  German  lords  say  j  title,  not  conferred  on  bishops  by  kirgs 
they  have  French^  marquises    in   their  >  they  continued  to  be  callra  sieurs,  in 
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.edicts^  declarations,  oidiimneety  and  all 
official  documents ;  and,  when  the  oonn- 
cil  write  to  a  bishop,  they  give  him  no 
higher  title  than  monsieur. 

The  dukes  and  peers  have  encountered 
more  difficulty  in  acquiring  possession  of 
the  title  of  monseigneur.  The  grand 
noblesse^  and  what  is  called  the  grand 
robe,  decidedly  refuse  them  that  dis^ 
tinction.  The  highest  gratification  of 
human  pride  consbts  in  a  man's  receiving 
titles  of  honour  from  those  who  conceive 
themselves  his  equals ;  but  to  attain  this 
is  exceedingly  difficult:  pride  always 
finds  pride  to  contend  with. 

When  the  dijkes  insisted  on  receiving 
fhe  title  of  monseigneur  firom  the  class  of 
gentlemen,  the  presidents  of  the  parlia- 
ments required  the  same  from  advocates 
and  proctors.  A  certain  president  actu^ 
ally  refused  to  be  bled,  because  his  sur- 
geon asked — **  In  which  arm  will  you  be 
bled,  monsieur?" — An  old  counsellor 
treated  this  matter  somewhat  more  gaily. 
A  pleader  was  saying  to  him — "  mon- 
seigneur, monsieur,  your  secretary"  .  •  • . 
He  stopped  him  short: — *' You  have  ut- 
tered tnree  blunders,"  says  he,  "  in  as 
many  words.  I  am  not  monseigneur; 
jny  secretary  is  not  monsieur ;  he  is  my 
clerk." 

To  put  an  end  to  this  erand  conflict  of 
vanity,  it  will  eventually  be  found  neces- 
sary to  give  the  title  of  monseigneur  to 
every  individual  in  the  nation ;  as  wo- 
men, who  were  formerly  content  with 
mademoiselle,  are  now  to  be  called  ma- 
dame.  In  Spain,  when  a  mendicant 
meets  a  brother  beggar,  he  thus  accosts 
him:— >''Has  your  courtesy  taken  cho- 
colate?"— This  politeness  of  language 
elevates  the  mina,and  keeps  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  species.  Cesar  and  Pompey 
were  called  in  the  senate,  Cssar  and 
Pompey.  Bu  these  men  knew  nothing 
of  life.  They  ended  their  letters  with 
vo/e— adieu.  We,  who  possess  more 
exalted  notions,  were,  sixty  years  ago, 
"  affectionate  servants  ;"  then,  "  very 
humble  and  very  obedient ;"  and  now, 
we  **  have  the  honour  to  be''  so.    I  really 


grieve  for  posterity:  they  will  find  it 
extremely  aifficult  to  add  to  these  veiy 
beautiful  formulas.  The  Duke  d*£per- 
non,  the  first  of  Gascons  in  pride,  thougH 
fiir  from  being  tlie  first  of  statesmen* 
wrote,  on  bis  death-bed  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  ended  his  letter  with— 
^  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient.'' 
— Recollecting,  however,  that  the  cardi- 
nal had  used  only  the  phrase  *'  very  a^ 
fectionate,"  he  dispatched  an  express  to 
bring  back  the  letter  (for  it  had  been  ac- 
tually sent  ofi^  began  it  anew,  signcKi 
*'  very  afiectionate,"  and  died  in  the  bed 
of  honour. 

We  have  made  many  of  these  ob- 
servations elsewhere.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  repeat  them,  were  it  only  to  correct 
some  pompous  peacocks,  who  would 
strut  awav  their  lives  in  oonteniptibljdisp 
playing  their  plumes  and  their 


CERTAIN— CERTAINTY. 

I  AM  certain ;  I  have  friends ;  my  for- 
tune is  secure ;  my  relations  will  never 
abandon  me ;  I  shall  have  justice  done 
me ;  my  work  is  good,  it  will  be  well  re- 
ceived ;  what  is  owing  to  me  will  be  paid 
me ;  my  friend  will  be  fiuthfiil,  he  has 
sworn  it ;  the  minister  will  advance  me— > 
he  has,  by  the  wav,  promised  it  ;*-«U 
these  are  words  which  a  man  who  has 
lived  a  shcHt  time  in  the  world  erases  from 
his  dictionary. 

When  the  judges  condemned  L'Ang- 
lade,  Le  Brun,  Calas,  Sirven,  Martin^ 
Montbailli,  and  so  many  others,  sinoeao 
knowledged  to  have  been  ixmocent,  they 
were  certain,  or  they  oueht  to  have  been 
certain,  that  all  these  unhappy  men  were 
guilty ;  yet  they  were  deceived. 

There  are  two  ways  of  being  deceived; 
by  &l9e  judgment  and  self-blindness— 
that  of  erring  like  a  man  of  genius,  and 
that  of  deciding  like  a  fool. 

The  judges  deceived  themselves  like 
men  of  genius  in  the  affiur  of  L' Anglade : 
they  were  blinded  by  dazzling  appear- 
ances, and  did  not  sufficiently  examine 
the  probabilities  on  the  other  side.  Their 
wisdom  made  them  believe  it  certain 
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that  UAnglide  had  committed  a  theft,  ^  is  disperaed,  his  little  property  is  confis« 
which  he  certainly  had  not  committed  ;  \  cated,  and  scarcely  are  his  broken  mem- 
and  on  this  miserable  ttncerUiin  certainty  >  hers  exposed  on  the  great  road,  when  the 
of  the  human  mind,  a  gentleman  was  put  ?  assassin  who  had  committed  the  murder 
to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ques-  ^  and  theft  is  put  in  prison  for  another 
tion ;  subsequenUy  thrown,  without  sue-  >  crime,  and  oonfesses  cm  the  rack,  to 
couTy  into  a  dungeon,  and  condemned  to  ]  which  he  is  condemned  in  his  turn, 
the  gallies,  where  he  died.  His  wife  was  \  that  he  only  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
dint  up  in  another  dungeon,  with  her  I  which  Msirtin  had  sufBered  torture  and 
daughter,  aged  seven  years,  who  after-  \  death. 

wards  married  a  counsellor  of  the  same  s  Montbailli,  who  slept  with  his  wife, 
parliament  which  had  condemned  her  &-  >  was  accused  with  having,  in  concert  widi 
ther  to  the  gallies,  and  her  mother  to  |  her,  killed  his  mot)^,  who  had  evidently 
banishment.  <  died  of  apoplexy.    The  council  of  Arraa 

It  is  clear  that  the  judges  would  not  >  condemned  Montbailli  to  expire  on  the 
have  pronounced  this  sentence,  had  they  \  rack,  and  his  wife  to  be  burnt.  Their  in- 
been  raUty  certain.  However,  even  at  i  nocence  was  discovered,  but  not  until 
tfie  time  this  sentence  was  passed,  several  >  Montbailli  had  been  tortured, 
persons  knew  that  the  theft  had  been  |  Let  us  cease  advertence  to  these  me* 
committed  by  a  priest  named  Gasnat,  \  lanchdy  adventures,  which  make  us 
associated  vrith  a  highwayman ;  and  the  I  groan  at  the  human  condition ;  but  let  us 
innocence  of  L'Anglade  was  not  reoog-  >  continue  to  lament  the  pretended  ccrtainiy 
nised  till  after  his  death.  l  of  judges,  when  they  pass  such  sen- 

They  were  in  the  same  manner  eeriam.  |  tences. 
when,  by  a  sentence  in  the  first  instance,  i  There  is  no  certainty,  except  when  it 
they  condemned  to  the  wheel  the  innocent  I  is  physically  or  morally  impossible  that 
Le  QroDf  who,  l^  an  arr^t  pronounced  i  the  thing  can  bfe  otherwise.  What !  b  a 
on  his  appeal,  was  broken  on  the  rack,  I  strict  demonstration  necessary  to  enable 
aod  diea  under  the  torture.  \  us  to  assert,  that  the  surface  of  a  ^ere  is 

The  examples  of  Cahis  and  Sirven  are  $  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  its  great 
well  known  :  that  of  Martin  is  less  so.  i  circle  ;•— and  is  not  one  required  to  war- 
He  was  an  honest  agriculturist,  near  Bar  <  rant  taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  Lorraine.  A  viBain  stole  his  dress,  ^  by  a  disgraceful  punishment  ? 
and  in  this  dress  murdered  a  traveller  ^  If  such  is  the  misfortune  of  humanity 
whom  he  knew  to  have  money,  and  <  that  judges  must  be  contented  with  ex- 
whose  route  he  had  watched.  Martin  >  treme  probabilities,  thev  should  at  least 
was  accused ;  his  dress  deposed  against  |  consult  the  age,  the  rank,  the  conduct  of 
him ;  the  judges  regarded  this  evidence  j  the  accused— the  interest  which  he  could 
as  a  certainty.  Not  the  past  conduct  of  \  have  in  committing  the  crime,  and  the  in- 
the  prisoner,  a  numerous  family  whom  he  I  terest  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  him. 
had  brought  up  virtuously,  neither  the!  Everyjudgeshouldsay  to  himself,— Will 
little  money  found  on  him,  nor  the  ex- 1  not  posterity,  will  not  entire  Europe  con- 
treme  probability  of  his  innocence — ^no-  |  demn  my  sentence?  Shall  I  sleep  tran- 
thing  could  save  him.  The  subaltern  \  quillv  with  my  hands  tainted  wiUi  inno- 
jud^  made  a  merit  of  his  rigour.  He  \  cent  blood  ? 
condemned  the  innocent  victim  to  be  )     Let  us  pass  from  this  hoirible  picture 


broken  on  the  wheel;  and,  by  an  un- 
happy fetality,  the  sentence  was  executed 
to  the  fiill  extent.    The  senior  Martin  is 


to  other  examples  of  a  certainty  ^  which 
leads  directly  to  error. 

Why  art  thou  loaded  with   chains. 


broken  alive,  calling  God  to  witness  his  \  fimfttical  and  unhappy  Santon  ?     Why 
fanoeence  to  his  last  breath :  his  fomily  \  hast  thou  added  a  large  iron  ring  on  thy 
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miserable  scourge  ?  It  is  because  I  am 
certain  of  being  one  day  placed  in  the 
first  heaven,  bj  the  side  of  our  great 
prophet.  Alas,  my  friend,  come  with 
me  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  thou  wilt  see  three  thousand 
mendicants,  who  are  as  certain  that  thou 
wilt  go  to  the  gulf  which  is  under  the 
narrow  bridge,  as  that  Ihey  will  all  go  to 
the  first  heaven ! 

Stop,  miserable  Malabar  widow,  be- 
lieve not  the  fool  who  persuades  thee 
that  thou  shalt  be  re-united  to  thy  hus- 
band, in  all  the  delights  of  another 
world,  if  thou  bumest  thyself  on  his  fu- 
neral pile! — No,  I  persist  in  burning 
myself,  because  I  am  certain  of  living 
in  felicity  with  my  husband :  niy  brahmin 
told  me  so. 

Let  us  attend  to  less  frightful  certain^ 
tiesy  and  which  have  a  little  more  appear- 
ance of  truth. 

What  is  (he  age  of  your  friend  Chris- 
topher? Twenty-eight  years.  I  have 
seen  his  marriage  contract,  and  his  bap- 
tismal register :  I  knew  him  in  his  infiui- 
cy ;  he  is  twenty-eight — I  am  certain  of  it. 

Scarcely  have  I  heard  the  answer  of 
this  man,  so  sure  of  what  they  said,  and 
of  twenty  others  who  confirmed  the  same 
thing,  when  I  learn  thai  for  secret  rea- 
sons, and  by  a  singular  circumstance,  the 
baptismal  register  of  Christopher  has 
been  antedated.  Those  to  whom  I  had 
spoken  as  yet  know  nothing  of  it,  yet 
they  have  still  the  same  certainty  of  tnat 
which  is  not. 

If  you  had  asked  the  whole  earth,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Copernicus,  Has  the  sun 
risen  ?  has  it  set  to-day  ?  All  men  would 
have  answered,  We  are  quite  certain  of 
it.  They  were  certain,  and  they  were  in 
error. 

Witchcraft,  divinations,  and  posses- 
sions, were  for  a  long  time  the  most  cer- 
tot'fi  things  in  the  world,  in  the  eyes  of 
society.  What  an  innumerable  crowd  of 
people  who  have  seen  all  these  fine 
things,  and  who  have  been  certain  of 
them !  At  present,  this  certainty  is  a  little 
shaken. 


A  young  man  who  ia  beginning  to 
study  geometry,  comes  to  me ;  be  is  only 
at  the  definition  of  triangles.  Are  you 
not  certain,  said  I  to  him,  that  the  three 
aneles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles?  He  answered,  that  not 
only  was  he  not  certain  of  it,  but  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  proposi- 
tion. I  demonstrated  it  to  him.  He 
then  became  very  certain  of  it,  and  will 
remain  so  all  his  life. 

This  is  a  certainty  very  different  from 
the  others ;  they  were  only  probabilities, 
and  these  probabilities  when  examined 
have  turned  out  errors ;  but  mathemati- 
cal certainty  is  immutable  and  eternal. 

I  exist,  I  think,  I  feel  grief — ^is  all  that 
as  certain  as  a  geometrical  truth  ?  Yes, 
sceptical  as  I  am,  I  avow  it.  Why  ?  It 
is  that  these  truths  are  proved  by  the 
same  principle  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same 
time.  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  feel  and 
not  feel.  A  triangle  cannot  at  the  same 
time  contain  a  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees, which  are  the  sum  of  two  right  an- 
gles, and  not  contain  them.  . 

The  physical  certainty  of  my  existence, 
of  my  identity,  is  of  the  same  value  as 
mathematic^  certainty,  although  it  is  of 
a  different  kpd. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  certainty 
founded  on  appearances,  or  on  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  mankind. 

But  how,  you  will  say  to  me — are  you 
not  certain  that  Pekin  exists  ?  Have  you 
not  merchandise  fix)m  Pekin  ?  People  of 
different  countries  and  different  opinions 
have  vdiemently  written  against  one  ano- 
ther, while  preaching  the  truth  at  Pekin ; 
then  are  you  not  assured  of  the  existence 
of  this  town  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  there  may  be  a 
city  of  Pekin,  but  £  would  not  waver 
my  life  that  such  a  town  exists ;  ana  I. 
would  at  any  time  wager  my  life,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

In  the  Dictionnaire  Encylopedique  a 
very  pleasant  thing  appears.  It  is  there 
maintained  that  a  man  ought  to  be  as 
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certain  that  Manhal  Saxe  rose  from  the 
dead,  if  all  Paris  telb  him  so,  as  he  is 
sure  that  Marshal  Saxe  gained  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  upon  the  same  testimony. 

Pray  observe  the  beauty  of  this  rea- 
soning :  as  I  believe  all  Paris  when  it 
tells  me  a  thing  morally  possible,  I  ought 
to  believe  all  Paris  when  it  tells  me  a 
thing  morally  and  physically  impossible. 

Apparently,  the  author  of  this  article 
has  a  disposition  to  be  risible ;  as  to  our- 
selves, who  have  only  undertaken  this 
little  .dictionary  to  ask  a  fewyquestions,  we 
are  very  fiur  from  possessing  this  very  ex- 
tensiye  certainty. 

CHAIN  OF  CREATED  BEINGS. 

The  gradation  of  beings,  rising  from 
the  lowest  to  the  Great  Supreme — ^the 
scale  of  infinity — is  an  idea  that  fills  us 
with  admiration  ;  but  when  steadily  re- 
garded, this  phantom  disappears,  as  ap- 
paritions were  wont  to  vanish  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cock. 

The  imagination  is  pleased  with  the 
imperceptible  transition  from  brute  mat- 
ter to  organized  matter — from  plants  to 
zoophytes — from  zoophytes  to  animals — 
from  animals  to  men — from  men  to  genii 
—from  these  genii  clad  in  a  light  aerial 
body,  to  immaterial  substances  of  a  thou- 
sand different  orders,  rising  from  beauty 
to  perfection,  up  to  God  himself.  This 
hierarchy  is  very  pleasing  to  young  men. 
who  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  po])e  and 
cardinals,  followed  by  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  after  whom  are  the  vicars, 
curates  and  priests,  the  deacons  and  sub- 
deacons,  then  come  the  monks,  and  the 
capuchins  bring  up  the  rear. 
.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  between  God  and  his 
most  perfect  creatures,  than  between  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  dean  of  the  sacred 
college.  The  dean  may  become  pope; 
but  can  the  most  perfect  of  the  gemi  cre- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Being  become  God 
Is  there  not  innnity  between  them  ? 

Nor  does  this  chain,  Uiis  pretended 
gradation,  any  more  exist  in  vegetables 
iiid  animais ;    the  proof  is,  that  some 


species  of  plants  and  animals  have  been 
entirely  destroyed — We  have  no  murex — 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  griffin 
and  ixion :  these  two  species,  whatever 
Bochart  may  say,  have  probably  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.  Where,  then,  b 
the  chain? 

Supposing  that  we  had  not  lost  some 
species,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be 
destroyed.  Lions  and  rhinoceroses  are 
becomii^  very  scarce ;  and  if  the  rest  of 
the  nations  had  imitated  the  English, 
there  would  not  now  have  been  a  wolf 
left. 

It  is  probable  that  there  have  been 
races  of  men  who  are  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Why  should  the^  not  have  ex- 
isted, as  well  as  the  whites,  the  blacks, 
the  Cafires  to  whom  nature  has  given  an 
apron  of  their  own  skin,  hanging  from  the 
belly  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  the 
Samoyeds,  whose  women  have  nipples  of 
a  beautiful  jet,  &c. 

Is  there  not  a  manifest  void  between 
the  ape  and  man  ?  Is  it  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine a  two-legged  animal  without  fea- 
thers, having  intelligence,  without  our 
shape  or  the  use  of  speech— one  which 
we  could  tame,  which  would  answer  our 
signs,  and  serve  us?  And  again,  be- 
tween this  species  and  man,  cannot  we 
imagine  others  ? 

Beyond  man,  divine  Plato,  you  pliuce 
in  heaven  a  string  of  celestial  substances, 
in  some  of  which  we  believe,  because 
the  fiiith  so  teaches  us.  But  what  reason 
had  you  to  believe  in  them  ?  It  does  not 
apf)ear  that  you  had  spoken  vrith  the 
genius  of  Socrates ;  ana  though  Heres, 
good  man,  rose  again  on  purpose  to  tell 
you  the  secrets  of  the  other  world,  he  told 
you  nothing  of  these  substances. 

In  the  sensible  universe,  the  pretended 
chain  is  no  less  interrupted. 

What  gradation,  I  may  you,  is  there 
among  the  planets  ?  The  moon  is  forty 
times  smaller  than  our  globe.  IVavelling 
from  Uie  moon  through  space,  you  find 
Venus,  about  as  large  as  the  earth.  From 
thence  you  go  to  Mercury,  which  re- 
volves in  an  ellipsis  very  difierent  from 
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die  circular  orbit  of  Venus ;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  times  smaller  than  the  earth,  the 
sun  is  a  million  of  times  larger,  and  Mars 
is  five  times  smaller.  The  Uuter  goes  his 
round  in  two  years,  his  neighbour  Jupiter 
m  twelTe,  and  Saturn  in  thirty ;  yet  Sa- 
turn, tHe  most  distant  of  all,  is  not  so 
large  as  Jupiter.  Where  is  the  pretended 
grMation  ? 

And,  then,  how,  in  so  many  empty 
spaces,  do  you  extend  a  chain  connect- 
ing the  whole  ?  There  can,  certainly,  be 
no  other  than  that  which  Newton  dis- 
oovered— that  which  makes  all  the  globes 
of  the  planetary  world  gravitate  one 
towards  another  m  the  immense  void. 

Oh,  much  admired  Plato  1  I  fear  that 
thou  hast  told  us  nothing  but  &bles,  that 
thou  hast  spoken  to  us  only  as  a  sophist ! 
Oh,  Plato!  thou  hast  done  more  mischief 
than  thou  art  aware  of.  How  so  ?  you 
will  ask.    I  will  not  tell  you. 

CHAIN   OR   GENERATION  OF 
EVENTS. 

The  present,  we  say,  is  pregnant  with 
the  future ;  events  are  Imked  one  with 
another  by  an  invincible  fatality.  This  is 
the  Fate  which,  in  Homer,  is  superior 
to  Jupiter  himself.  The  master  of  gods 
and  men  expressly  declares,  that  he  can- 
not prevent  nis  son  Sarpedon  firom  dying 
at  the  time  appointed.  Sarpedon  was 
bom  at  the  moment  when  it  was  necesary 
that  he  should  be  bom,  and  could  not  be 
bora  at  any  other ;  he  could  not  die  else- 
where than  before  Troy ;  he  could  not 
be  buried  elsewhere  than  in  Lyda ;  his 
body  must,  in  the  appointed  time,  pro- 
duce vegetables,  which  must  change  into 
the  substance  of  some  of  the  Lycians ; 
his  heirs  must  establish  a  new  order  of 
things  in  his  states ;  that  new  order  must 
influence  neighbouring  kingdoms;  thence 
must  result  a  new  arrangement  in  war 
and  in  peace  with  the  neighbours  of 
Lycia.  2^  that,  from  link  to  link,  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  earth  depended  on 
the  elopement  of  Helen,  which  had  a  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  marrisce  of 
Hecuba,   which|  ascending   to   higher 


events,  was  connected  with  the  ovigin  cf 
things. 

Had  any  one  of  these  occurrences  been 
ordered  odierwise,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  different  universe.  Now,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  actual  umverse  not  to 
exist;  therefore  it  was  not  possible  for 
Jumter,  Jove  as  he  was,  to  save  the  life 
of  his  son. 

We  are  told  that  this  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity and  iiitality  has  been  inyented  in 
our  own  times,  by  Leibnitz,  under  the 
name  of  n^ing  reaton.  It  is,  however, 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  no  recent  dis- 
covery, that  there  is  no  eflect  without  a 
cause,  and  that  often  the  smallest  cause 
produces  the  greatest  effects. 

Lord  BoUngbroke  acknowledges  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  petty  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
Mrs.  Masham,  for  an  opportunity  of  con* 
eluding  the  private  treaty  between  Queen 
Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  This  treaty  led 
to  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  the  P^aoe  of 
Utrecht  secured  the  throne  of  Spain  to 
Philip  V. ;  Philip  took  Naples  ana  Sicily 
from  the  house  of  Austna.  Thus  the 
Spanbh  prince,  who  is  now  King  of  Na» 

Sles,  evidently  owes  his  kingdom  lo  Mrs. 
lasham :  he  would  not  have  had  it,  nor 
even  have  been  bora,  if  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  been  more  complaisant 
towards  the  Queen  of  England:  his 
existence  at  Naples  depended  on 
one  folly  more  or  less  at  the  court  of 
London. 

Examine  the  situations  of  every  people 
upon  earth;  they  are  in  like  manner 
founded  on  a  train  of  occurrences  seem- 
ingly without  connection^  but  all  con- 
nected. In  this  immense  machine,  all  is 
wheel,  pulley,  cord,  or  spring. 

It  is  the  same  in  physical  order.  A 
wind  blowing  from  the  southera  seas  and 
the  remotest  parts  of  Africa,  brings  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  African  atmosphere^ 
which,  follinff  in  showers  in  the  vallies 
of  the  Alps,  fertilises  our  lands ;  on  the 
other  hand,  our  north  wind  carries  our 
vapours  amons  Uie  negroes ;  we  do  good 
to  Guinea,  and  Guinea  to  us.    The  <Siaift 
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extends  from  one  end  of  the  universe  to  >  motion  will  be  lost,  and  rest  will  be  i«- 
the  other.  I  stored.    So  the  motion  produced  by  Mi- 

Bat  the  truth  of  this  principle  seems  to  |  gog  in  spitting  into  a  well,  cannot  have 
me  to  be  strangely  abused ;  fur  it  is  thence  \  influeoced  what  is  now  passing  in  Mol* 
concluded  that  there  is  no  atom,  however  c  davia  and  Wallachia.  Present  events, 
small,  the  movement  of  which  has  not  \  theo,  are  not  the  offspring  of  all  pest 
influenced  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  i  events :  they  have  their  direct  lines  ;  but 
whole  world ;  that  the  most  trivial  acci-  \  with  a  thousand  small  collateral  lines  they 
dent,  whether  amon{;  men  or  animals,  is  {  have  nothing  to  do.  Once  more  be  it 
an  essential  link  in  the  great  chamof  des-  J  observed,  that  every  being  has  a  parent, 
tiny.  I  but  every  one  has  not  an  offspring. 

Let  us  understand  one  another.    Every  \ 
effect  evidently  has  its  cause,  ascendii^  \   CHANGES    THAT    HAVE    OC- 
from  cause  to  cause,  into  the  abyss  of  i       CURRED  IN  THE  GLOBE, 
eternity ;    but  every  cause  has  not  its  \     When  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 


effect,  going  down  to  the  end  of  ages.  I 
grant  that  all  events  are  produced  one  by 
another:  if  the  past  was  pregnant  with 


a  mountain  advancing  into  a  plain — ^that 
is,  an  immense  rock  detached  from  that 
mountain,  and  covering  the  fields;  an 


the  present,  the  present  is  pregnant  with  5  entire  castle  buried  in  the  earth ;  or  a 
the  future :  everything  is  begotten,  but  ?  swallowed-^up  river  bursting  from  below; 
everything  does  not  b^t.  It  is  a  genea-  <  indubitable  marks  of  an  immense  mass  of 
logical-tree :  every  house,  we  know,  as-  <  water  having  once  inundated  a  coimtry 
oends  to  Adam ;  but  many  of  the  family  i  now  inhabited ;  and  so  many  traces  of 
hare  died  without  issue.  <  other  revolutions,  we  are  even  more  dis- 

The  events  of  this  world  form  a  genea-  \  posed  to  believe  in  the  great  changes  that 
loeicai-tree.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  \  have  alteued  the  face  of  the  world,  than  a 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Gaul  are  de-  i  Parisian  lady  who  knows  that  the  square 
scended  from  Gomer,  and  the  Russians  5  in  which  her  house  stands  was  formerly  a 
from  his  younger  brother  Magog ;  for  in  |  cultivated  field  :  but  a  lady  of  Naples, 
how  many  great  books  is  this  genealogy  \  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
to  be  found  I  It  cannot  then  be  denied  s  under  ground,  is  still  less  enthralled  by 
that  the  Grand  Turk,  who  is  abo  de- 1  the  prcjjudice  which  leads  us  to  believe 
scended  from  Magog,  is  obliged  to  him  <  that  everything  has  always  been  as  it  now 
for  the  good  beating  given  him  in  1769  >  is. 

by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  This  oc-  i  Was  there  a  great  burning  of  the  world 
currence  b  evidently  linked  with  other  f  in  the  time  of  Phaeton  ?  Nothing  is  more 
great  events ;  but  whether  Macog  spat  to  I  likely :  but  this  catastrophe  was  no  more 
U)e  right  or  to  the  left  near  Mount  Cau-  \  caused  by  the  ambition  oi  Phaeton  or  the 
casus— made  two  or  three  circles  in  a  i  anger  of  Jupiter  the  thunderer,  than  at 
well— or  whether  he  lay  on  his  right  side  5  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the  divine  vengeance 
or  his  left,  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  have  i  was  drawn  down,  the  subterraneous  fires 
much  influence  on  present  affairs.  <  kindled,  and  half  the  city  destroyed,  by 

It  must  be  remembered,  because  it  is  s  the  fires  so  often  lighted  were  bv  the  In- 
proved  by  Newton,  that  nature  is  not  a  \  quisition : — ^besides,  we  know  tnat  Me- 
plenum ;  and  that  motion  is  not  commu-  |  quinez,  Tetuan,  and  considerable  hordes 
nicated  by  collision  until  it  has  made  the  <  of  Arabs,  have  been  treated  even  worse 
tour  of  the  universe.  Throw  a  body  of  \  than  Lisbon,  thot^h  they  had  no  Inqui- 
a  certain  density  into  water :  you  easily  <  sition. 

calculate  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  time  s     The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  entireZv 

tne  movement  of  this  body,  and  that  which  \  devastated  not  long  ago,  had  no  more  dis- 

h  has  given  to  the  water,  will  cease ;  the  \  pleased  the  Great  Being  than  the  islaod 

33  ^  8  !• 
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3f  Civsica :  all  is  subject  to  eternal  phy- 
sical laws. 

Sulphur,  bitumen,  nitre,  and  iron,  en- 
closed within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have 
overturned  many  a  city,  opened  many  a 
gulph ;  and  we  are  constantly  *iable  to 
these  accidents  attached  to  tlie  way  in 
which  this  globe  is  put  together ;  just  as, 
in  many  countries  during  winter,  we  ore 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  fiunishmg  wolves 
and  tigers. 

If  fire,  which  Heraclitus  believed  to  be 
the  principle  of  all,  has  altered  the  face  of 
a  part  of  tne  earth,  Thales's  first  principle, 
water,  has  operated  as  great  changes. 

One  half  of  America  is  still  inundated 
by  the  ancient  overflowings  of  the  Mara- 
non,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  rivers  perpe- 
tually swelled  by  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  stretchii^ 
from  one  end  of  that  continent  to  the  other. 
These  accumulated  floods  have  almost 
everywhere  produced  vast  marshes.  The 
neighbouring  lands  have  become  unin- 
habitable ;  and  the  earth,  which  the  hands 
of  man  should  have  made  firuitfiil,  has 
produced  only  pestilence. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  China 
and  in  Egypt:  a  multitude  of  ages  were 
necessary  to  dig  canals  and  dry  the  lands. 
Add  to  these  lengthened  disasters  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  sea,  the  lands  it  has  invaded 
and  deserted,  the  islands  it  has  detached 
fi*om  the  continent,  and  you  will  find  that, 
from  east  to  west,  from  Japan  to  Mount 
Atlas,  it  has  devastated  more  than  eighty 
thousand  square  leagues. 

The  swallowing  up  of  the  island  Atlantis 
from  the  ocean  may,  with  as  much  reason, 
be  considered  historical  as  fabulous.  The 
shallowness  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the 
Canaries,  might  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
this  great  event,  and  the  Canaries  them- 
selves for  fragments  of  the  island  Atlantis. 

Plato  tells  us,  in  his  Timseus,  that  the 
Egyptian  priests,  amongst  whom  he  had 
travelled,  had  in  their  possession  ancient 
registers  which  certified  that  island's  go- 
ing under  water.  Plato  says,  that  this 
catastrophe  happened  nine  thousand  years 


before  his  time.  No  one  will  believe  this 
chronology,  on  Plato*s  word  only  :  but 
neither  can  anyone  adduce  against  it  any 
physical  proof,  nor  even  an  historical  tes- 
timony from  any  profime  writer. 

Pliny,  in  his  third  book,  says,  that  from 
time  immemorial  the  people  of  the  southern 
coasts  of  Spain  believed  that  the  sea  fa^d 
forced  a  passage  between  Calpe  and  A^bila : 
— >^'  Indigenes  columnas  Uerculis  vocant, 
creduntque  per  fossas  exclusa  antei  ad- 
misisse  maria,  et  rerum  naturae  mutftsse 
fiuaem.'' 

An  attentive  traveller  may  convince 
himself  l^  his  own  eyes,  that  the  Cyclades 
and  the  Sporades  were  once  part  of  the 
\  continent  of  Greece,  and  especially  that 
I  Sicily  was  once  joined  to  Apulia.  The 
two  volcanos  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  hav- 
ing the  same  basis  in  the  sea,  the  little 
gulph  of  Charybdis ;  the  only  deep  part 
of  that  sea ;  the  perfect  resemblance  ot  the 
two  soils;  are  incontrovertible  testimonies. 
The  floods  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges  are 
well  known ;  and  the  fables  founded  upon 
this  truth  are  sail  more  the  talk  of  all  the 
west. 

The  ancients  have  mentioned  several 
deluges  in  Asia.  The  one  spoken  of  by 
Berosus  happened  (as  he  tells  us)  in 
Chaldea,  about  four  thousand  three,  or 
four,  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  Asia  was  as  much  inundated 
with  &bles  about  this  deluge  as  it  was  by 
the  overflowings  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Euxine. 

It  is  true  that  such  overflowings  cannot 
cover  the  country  with  more  than  a  few 
feet  of  water :  but  the  consequent  sterility, 
the  washing  away  of  houses,  and  the  de- 
struction of  cattle,  are  losses  which  it  re- 
quires nearly  a  century  to  repair.  We 
know  how  much  they  have  cost  Holland, 
more  than  the  half  of  which  has  been  lost 
since  the  year  1050.  She  is  still  obliged 
to  maintain  a  daily  conflict  with  the  ever 
:  threatening  ocean.  She  has  never  em- 
'  ployed  so  many  soldiers  in  resisting  her 
enemies,  as  she  employs  labourers  in  con- 
tinually defending  ner  ag:iinst  the  assaults 
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ol  a  sea  always  ready  to  swallow  her. 

The  road  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia, 
along  the  borders  of  h^e  Serbo,  was  once 
qnite  practicable ;  but  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  so :  it  is  now  notliing  but  a  quick- 
sand, moistened  by  stagnant  water.  In 
short,  a  great  portion  of  the  earth  would 
be  no  other  than  a  vast  poisonous  marsh, 
inhabited  by  monsters,  nut  for  the  assi- 
duous labour  of  the  human  race. 

We  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  universal 
deluge  of  Noah.  Let  it  suffice  to  read  the 
lioly  Scriptures  with  submission.  Noah's 
flood  was  an  incomprehensible  miracle, 
supernatunUly  worked  by  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  an  inei&ble  Providence,  whose 
will  it  was  to  destroy  the  whole  guilty 
human  race,  and  form  a  new  and  innocent 
race.  If  the  new  race  was  more  wicked 
than  the  former,  and  became  more  cri- 
minal from  age  to  age,  from  reformation 
to  reformation,  this  is  but  another  effect 
of  the  same  Providence,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  fothom  the  depths,  the 
mconceivable  mysteries,  transmitted  to  the 
nations  of  the  west  for  many  ages,  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  We 
shall  never  enter  these  awful  sanctuaries : 
our  questions  will  be  limited  to  simple 
nature. 

CHARACTER. 

[From  the  Greek  word  signifying  Impntriotit  Eh- 
graving. — It  ia  what  nature  has  en^ren  in  us.] 

C  A  N  we  change  our  character  ?  Yes — 
if  we  change  our  body.  A  man  bom 
turbulent,  violent,  and  inflexible,  may, 
through  falling  in  his  old  age  into  an  apo- 
plexy, become  but  as  a  silly,  weak,  timid, 
puling  child.  His  body  is  no  longer  the 
same;  but  so  long  as  his  nerves,  his 
blood,  and  his  marrow,  remain  in  the 
same  state,  his  disposition  will  not  change, 
any  more  than  the  instinct  of  a  wolf  or  a 
polecat. 

llie  English  author  of  the  Dis])€nsary, 
a  poem  m^ch  superior  to  the  Italian  Ca- 
pitoli,  and  perhaps  even  to  Boileau's  Lu- 
trin,  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  well  observed, 

llo«r  natter,  by  the  Taried  ahtpe  of  pore«f 
Or  idiuU  franca,  or  aolcmB  loiatora. 


\  The  character  is  formed  of  our  ideas 
and  our  feelings.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  we  neither  give  ourselves  feelings  nor 
ideas ;  therefore  our  character  cannot  de- 
pend  on  ourselves. 

If  it  did  so  depend,  every  one  would 
be  perfect. 

We  cannot  give  ourselves  tastes,  nor 
talents  .  why,  then,  should  we  give  our- 
selves qualities  ? 

When  we  do  not  reflect,  we  titink  we 
are  masters  of  all :  when,  we  reflect  we 
fln^  that  we  are  masters  of  nothing. 

If  you  would  absolutely  change  a 
man's  character,  purge  him  with  diluents 
till  he  is  dead.  Charles  XII.,  in  his  ill- 
ness on  the  way  to  Bender,  was  no  lon- 
ger the  same  man ;  he  was  as  tractable  as 
a  child. 

If  I  have  a  wry  nose  and  cat's  eyes,  I 
can  hide  them  behind  a  mask  :  and  can 
I  do  more  with  the  character  that  nature 
has  given  me  ? 

A  man  bom  violent  and  passionate, 
presents  himself  before  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  to  complain  of  a  trespass.  The 
countenance  of  the  prince,  the  respectful 
behaviour  of  the  courtiers,  the  very  place 
he  is  in,  make  a  powerful  impression 
upon  this  man.  He  mechanically  casts 
down  his  eyes,  his  rude  voice  is  softened; 
he  presents  his  petition  with  humility ; 
you  would  think  him  as  mild  as  (at  that 
moment  at  least)  the  courtiers  appear  to 
'  be,  amidst  whom  he  is  often  disconcerted : 
!  but  if  Francis  I.  knows  anything  of  phy- 
'  siognomy,  he  will  easily  discover  in  his 
eye,  though  downcast,  glistening  with  a 
sullen  fire,  in  the  extended  muscles  of 
his  fiice,  in  his  fast-closed  lips,  that  this 
man  is  not  so  mild  as  he  is  forced  to  ap« 
pear.  The  same  man  follows  him  to 
Pavia,  is  taken  prisoner  along  with  him, 
and  thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  at 
Madrid.  The  majesty  of  Francis  L  no 
longer  awes  him  as  before :  he  becomes 
^miliar  with  the  object  of  his  reverence. 
One  day,  pulling  on  the  king's  boots,  and 
happening  to  pull  tliem  on  ill,  the  kin^t 
souied  by  misfortune,  grows  angry,  on 
which  our  man  of  courtesy  wishes  bi« 
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roajesty  at  the  devil,  and  throws  his  boots 
oat  at  the  window. 

Sixtus  V.  was  by  nature  petulant,  ob- 
stinate, haughty,  impetuous,  vindictive, 
arrogant:  this  character,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  softened  by  the  trials  of  his 
noviciate.  But  see  him  beginning  to  ac- 
quire some  influence  in  his  order;  he 
flies  into  a  passion  against  a  guardian, 
and  knocks  him  down.  Behold  him  an 
inquisitor  at  Venice;  he  exercises  his 
oflioe  with  insolence.  Behold  him  car- 
dinal; he  is  possessed  della  rabbia  pa- 
pale  {  this  rage  triumphs  over  his  natural 
propensities,  he  buries  his  person  and 
ikis  character  in  obscurity,  and  counter- 
feits humility  and  infirmity.  He  is 
elected  pope ;  and  the  spring  which  po- 
licy had  held  back  now  acts  with  all  the 
force  of  its  long- restrained  elasticity  :  he 
is  the  proudest  and  most  despotic  of  so- 
v^eigns. 

Natnrem  opelUs  furcft,  tamcn  naqoe  reearret. 
Howe'er  ecpcii'd,  nature  vill  ttill  retun. 

Religion  and  morality  curb  the  strength 
of  the  disposition,  but  they  cannot  destroy 
it.  The  drunkaid  in  a  cloister,  reduced 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cider  per  meal, 
will  never  more  get  drunk,  but  he  will 
always  be  food  of  wine. 

Age  weakens  the  character ;  it  is  as  an 
old  tree,  producing  only  a  few  degenerate 
fruits,  but  always  of  the  same  nature, 
which  is  covered  with  knots  and  moss, 
and  becomes  worm-eaten,  but  is  ever  the 
same,  whether  oak  or  pear-tree.  If  we 
could  change  our  character,  we  could 
give  ourselves  one,  and  become  the  mas- 
ters of  nature.  Can  we  give  ourselves 
anything  ?  do  not  we  receive  everything  ? 
To  strive  to  animate  the  indolent  man 
with  persevering  activity,  to  freeze  with 
apathy  the  boiling  blood  of  the  impetu- 
ous, to  inspire  a  taste  for  poetry  into  him 
who  has  neither  taste  nor  ear,  were  as 
futile  as  to  attempt  to  give  sight  to  one 
bom  blind.  We  perfect,  we  ameliorate, 
we  conceal,  what  nature  has  placed  in  us; 
bat  we  place  nothing  there  ourselves. 

An  agriculturist  is  told — ^you  have  too 


many  fish  in  this  pond ;  they  wi  1  lo 
thrive :  here  are  too  many  cattle  in  your 
meadows;  they  will  want  grass,  and 
grow  lean.  After  this  exhortation,  tlie 
pikes  come  and  eat  one  half  this  man's 
carps,  the  wolves  one  half  of  his  sheep, 
ana  the  rest  fatten.  And  will  you  ap* 
plaud  his  economy?  This  countryman 
IS  yourself;  one  of  your  passions  devours 
the  rest,  and  you  tliiok  you  have  gained 
a  triumph.  Do  we  not  almost  all  re- 
semble the  old  general  of  ninety,  who, 
having  found  some  young  officers  be- 
having in  a  rather  disorderly  manner  with 
some  young  women,  said  to  them  in  an- 
ger— ^"Oentlemen,  is  this  the  example 
that  I  set  you?" 

CHARITY. 

CHARITABLE  AMD   BENEFICENT  INSTITU- 
TIONS, ALMS-HOUSES,  HOSPITALS,  &C. 

Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  universal 
charity:  —  *'charitas  humani  generis;'' 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  policy  or 
the  beneficence  of  the  Romans  ever  in- 
duced them  to  establish  charitable  insti- 
tutions, in  which  the  indigent  and  the  sick 
might  be  relieved  at  the  expence  of  the 
public.  There  was  a  receptacle  for 
strangers  at  the  port  of  Ostia,  called  Xe- 
nodokium ;  St.  Jerome  renders  this  justice 
to  the  Romans.  Alms-houses  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  in  ancient  Rome.  A 
more  noble  usage  prevailed^tliat  of  sup- 
plying the  people  with  com.  There  were 
in  Rome  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
public  granaries.  This  constant  liberality 
precluded  any  need  of  alms-houses.— 
They  were  strangers  to  necessity. 

Neither  was  there  any  occasion  among 
the  Romans  for  foundling  charities  None 
exposed  their  own  children.  Those  of 
'  slaves  were  taken  care  of  by  their  masters. 
Child-birth  was  not  deemed  disgraceful 
to  the  daughters  of  citizens.  The  poorest 
families,  maintained  by  the  republic,  and 
afterwards  by  the  emperors,  saw  thesub- 
sistence  of  their  children  secured. 

The  expression,  charitable  establish- 
ment, **  maison  de  charit^/'  implies  a  stato 
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of  indigence  among  modern  nations  which 
the  form  of  our  governments  has  not  heen 
able  to  preclade. 

The  word  hospital,  which  recals  that  of 
hospitality,  reminds  us  of  a  virtue  in  high 
estimation  among  the  Greeks,  now  no 
longei'  existing :  but  it  also  expresses  a 
Tirtae  fiur  superior.  There  is  a  mighty 
difierence  between  lodging,  maintaining, 


Modem  Rome  has  almost  as  many 
charitable  institutions  as  ancient  Rome 
had  triumphal  arches  and  other  monu- 
ments of  conquest.  The  most  consider* 
able  of  them  all  is  a  bank,  which  lends 
money  at  two  per  cent,  upon  pledge,  and 
sells  the  property  if  the  borrower  does 
not  redeem  it  by  an  appointed  time.  This 
establishment  is  callefd  the  ArchiotpedaUy 


and  providing  in  sickness  lor  all  afflicted  I  or  chief  hospital.  It  is  said  always  to 
applicants  whatever,  and  entertaining  at  \  contain  withm  its  walls  nearly  two  thou- 
your  own  house  two  or  three  travellers  by  <  sand  sick,  which  would  be  about  the 
whom  you  might  claim  a  right  to  be  en-  |  fiftieth  part  of  the  population  of  Rome 
tertained  in  return.  Hospitality,  after  \  for  this  one  house  alone,  without  includ- 
all,  was  but  an  exchange.  Hospitals  are  <  ing  the  children  brought  up,  and  the  pil- 
monuments  of  beneficence.  s  grims  lodged,  there.  Where  are  thecompu- 

It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  were  ac-  \  tations  which  do  not  require  abatement  ? 
quainted  with  charitable  institutions,  un-  |  Has  it  not  been  actually  published  at 
der  the  name  of  Xenodokia,  for  strangers,  s  Rome,  that  the  hospital  of  the  Trinity  had 
No$ocomeiay  for  the  sick,  and  Ftokia  for  j  lodged  and  maintained,  for  three  days, 
the  indigent.  In  Diogenes  Laertius,  con- |  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five 
ceraing  Bion,  we  find  this  passage : —  s  hundred  male,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
"  he  suffered  much  from  the  indigence  of  \  female  pilgrims,  at  the  jubilee  in  1600  ? 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  \  Has  not  Misson  himself  told  us,  that  the 
the  sick.''  \  hospital  of  the  Annunciation  at  Naples 

Hospitality  among  friends  was  called  \  possesses  a  rental  of  two  millions  in  our 
li^oxtnia^  and  among  strangers  Proxenia,  I  money  ?  (About  £80,000.) 
Hence,  the  person  who  received  and  en-  s  However,  to  return ;  perhaps  a  charit- 
tertained  strangers  at  his  house,  in  the  >  able  establishment  for  pilgrims,  who  are 
name  of  the  whole  city,  was  called  Pro-  i  generally  mere  vagabonds,  is  rather  an 
jvnot.  But  this  institution  appears  to  I  encouragement  to  idleness  than  an  act  of 
have  been  exceedingly  rare.  \  humanity.    It  is,  however,  a  decisive 


At  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
city  in  Europe  without  its  hospitals.  The 
Turks  have  them  even  for  beasts ;  which 


evidence  of  humanity,  that  Rome  con- 
tains fifty  charitable  establishments,  in- 
cluding all  descriptions.    These  benefi- 


seems  to  be  carrying  charity  rather  too  l  cent  institutions  are  quite  as  useful  and 
iar :  it  would  be  better  to  forget  the  beasts,  s  respectable  as  the  riches  of  some  monas- 
and  think  more  about  men.  >  tenes  and  chapels  are  useless  and  ridi- 

This  prodigious  multitude  of  charitable  \  culous. 
establishments  clearly  proves  a  truth  de-  |  To  dispense  fbod,  clothing,  medicine, 
serving  of  all  our  attention — ^that  man  is  >  and  aid  of  every  kind,  to  our  brethren,  is 
not  so  depraved  as  he  is  stated  to  be ;  and  \  truly  meritorious ;  but  what  need  can  a 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  absurd  opi-  <  saint  have  of  gold  and  diamonds  ?  What 
nions,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  of  |  benefit  results  to  mankind  from  ''our 
war,  which  transform  him  into  a  ferocious  i  Lady  of  Loretto"  possessing  more  gorge- 
beast,  we  have  reason  to  consider  him  as  s  ous  treasures  than  the  Turkish  sultan  7 
a  creature  naturally  well  disposed  and  5  Loretto  is  a  house  of  vanity,  and  not  of 
kind,  and  who,  like  other  animals,  be-  i  charity. 


comes  vicious  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  |  London,  reckoning  its  charinr-schools, 
stung  by  provocation.  The  misfortune  is,  \  has  as  many  beneficent  esiablishmenU  as 
that  he  is  provoked  too  often.  \  Rome. 
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The  most  beautiful  monument  of  bene-  <  Charity,  a  ninth  in  the  London  hospitals^ 
ficenoe  erer  erected,  is  the  Hotel  des  In-  ^  and  a  thirtieth  in  those  of  Versailles, 
valides,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  \      In  the  great  and  celebrated  hospital  of 

Of  all  hospitals,  that  in  which  the  s  Lyons,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
greatest  number  of  indigent  sick  are  daily  \  best  conducted  in  Europe,  the  average 
Teceived,  is  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  It  \  mortality  has  been  found  to  be  only  one 
frequently  contains  four  or  five  thousand  \  fifteenth. 

inmates  at  a  time.  It  is  at  once  the  re-  {  It  has  been  often  proposed  to  diride 
ceptacle  of  all  the  dreadful  ills  to  which  { the  Hotel  Dieu  of  I^ris  into  smaller  cs- 
mankind  are  subject,  and  the  temple  of  \  tablishments,  better  situated,  more  airy, 
true  virtue,  which  consists  in  relieving  \  and  salubrious,  but  money  has  been 
them.  i  wanting  to  canry  the  plan  into  execution. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  frequently  ]  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

drawing  a  contrast  between  a  fete  at  Ver-  i 

saiiles  or  an  opera  at  Paris,  in  which  all  \  Money  is  always  to  be  found  when 
the  pleasures  and  all  the  splendours  of  I  «nen,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  frontiers,  to  be 
life  are  combined  with  the  most  exquisite  ^  destroyed ;  but  when  the  object  is  topre- 
art,  and  an  Hotel  Dieu,  where  all  that  is  ]  serve  them,  it  iS  no  longer  so.    Yet  the 

gainful,  all  that  is  loathsome,  and  even  J  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  has  a  revenue 
eath  itself,  are  accumulated  in  one  mass  <  amounting  to  more  tlian  a  million, 
of  horror.  Such  is  the  composition  of  \  (£40,000,)  and  every  day  increasing ; 
great  cities  I  :  and  the  Parisians  have  rivalled  each  other 

By  an  admirable  policy,  pleasures  and  <  in  their  endowments  of  it. 
luxury  are  rendered  subservient  to  misery  \      We  cannot  help   remarking  in    this 
and  pain.    The  theatres  of  Paris  pay  on  <  place,  that  Germain  Brice,  in  his  De- 
an average  the  yeariy  sum  of  a  hundred  i  scription  of  Paris,  speaking  of  some  le- 
thousand  crowns  to  the  hospital.  Vgacies  bequeathed  by  the  Hrst  President 

It  often  happens  in  tliese  charitable  in-  rBellievre  to  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
stitutions,  that  the  inconveniences  count-  i  named  St.  Charles,  says : — "  Every  one 
erbaiance  the  advantages.  One  proof  of  <  ought  to  read  the  beautiful  inscription, 
the  abuses  attached  to  them  is,  that  pa-  I  engraven  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  grand 
tients  dread  the  very  idea  of  being  re-  \  marble  tablet,  and  composed  by  Oliver 
moved  to  them.  ^  Patru,  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  his 

time,  some  of  whose  pleadings  are  extant. 


The  Hotel  Dieu,  for  example,  was  for- 
merly well  situated,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  near  the  bishop's  palace.  The  situ- 
ation, now,  is  very  bad;  for  the  city  is 
become  overgrown ;  four  or  five  patienu 
are  crowded  into  eveiy  bed,  the  victim  of 
the  scurvy  communicates  it  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  in  return  receives  from  him  the 
small-pox ;  and  a  pestilential  atmosphere 


and  in  very  high  esteem.'' 

'*  Whoever  thou  art  that  enterest  this 
sacred  place,  thou  wilt  almost  everywhere 
behold  traces  of  the  charity  of  the  great 
Pomponne.  The  gold  and  silver  tapestry 
and  the  exquisite  furniture  which  formerly 
adorned  his  apartments,  are  now,  by  a 
happy  metamorphosis,  made  to  minister 


spreads  incurable  disease,  and  death,  not  j  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick.  That  di- 
only  through  the  building  destined  to  re-  \  vine  man,  who  was  the  ornament  and  de- 
store  men  to  healthful  life,  but  through  a  |  light  of  his  age,  even  in  his  conflict  with 
great  part  of  the  city  which  surrounds  it.  |  death,  considered  how  he  might  relieve 
M.  de  Ghamousset,  one  of  the  most  \  the  afflicted.  The  blood  of  Bellievre  was 
valuable  and  active  of  citizens,  has  com-  I  manifested  in  every  action  of  his  life. 
puted,  fi-om  accurate  authorities,  that,  in  |  The  glory  of  his  embassies  is  full  well 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  fourth  part  of  the  pa-  |  known,"  &c. 
tients  die,  an  eighth  in  the  hospital  of  I      The  useful  Chamousset  did  better  thaa 
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OennaiD  Brice,  or  than  Oliver  Patru, 
*  oue  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  his  time/' 
Me  offered  to  undertake  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  backed  by  a  responsible  company, 
the  following  contract : — 

The  administrators  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
estimated  the  cost  of  every  patient,  whe- 
ther killed  or  cured,  at  fifty  livres.  M. 
Chamousset  and  the  company  oifered  to 
undertake  the  business,  on  receiving  fifty 
livres  on  recovery  only.  The  deaths  were 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  of  which 
the  expences  were  to  be  borne  by  himself. 

The  proposal  was  so  very  advantage- 
ous, that  it  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it.  Every  abuse  attempted  to  be 
reformed  is  the  patrimony  of  those  who 
hare  more  influence  than  the  reformers. 

A  circumstance  no  less  singular  is,  that 
the  Hotel  Dieu  alone  has  Uie  privilege 
of  selling  meat  in  Lent,  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  loses  money  thereby.  M. 
Chamousset  proposed  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract by  which  the  establishment  would 
gain ;  his  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the 
butcher,  who  was  thought  to  hare  sug- 
gested it  to  him,  was  dismissed. 

Ahiii  cbes  Im  hatnaloB,  par  tni  abot  Mai, 
Lc  biea  k  plus  |>arfait  eat  la  touroe  dn  awk 

Thus  acrioiu  ill,  if  tainted  by  abate. 

The  ooblett  works  of  man  will  oft  prodnec* 

CHARLES  TX. 

Chahles  IX.,  King  of  France,  was 
(we  are  told^  a  good  poet.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  wnile  he  lived  his  verses  were 
admired.  Brantome  does  not,  indeed, 
tell  us  that  this  king  was  the  best  poet  in 
Europe;  but  he  •assures  us  that  *<he 
made  very  genteel  quatrains  impromptu, 
without  thinking  (for  he  had  seen  several 
of  them) ;  and  when  it  was  wet  or  gloomy 
weather,  or  very  hot,  he  would  send  for 
the  poets  into  his  cabinet,  and  pass  his 
time  there  with  them.'' 

Had  he  always  passed  bis  time  thus, 
and,  abore  all,  had  ne  made  good  rerses, 
we  should  not  have  had  a  St.  Hardiolo- 
mew :  he  would  not  have  fired  with  a 
carbine  through  his  window  upon  his  own 


subjects,  as  if  they  had  been  a  covey  of 
partridges.  Is  it  not  impossible  for  a 
good  poet  to  be  a  barbarian  ?  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is. 

These  lines,  addressed  in  his  name  to 
Ronsard,  have  been  attributed  to  him : — 

La  lyre,  qui  ravit  par  de  li  do«x  accordtt 
Te  MMmcta  Im  eaprits  doat  je  nVi  que  lea  eorpi ; 
I^  maitre  «Ile  t*e.i  rand,  et  te  fait  tDtroddlre 
Ou  le  plu  fler  lyraa  ne  peut  aToir  d'enpire. 

The  lyre*>  drlichtful  loftty  awcUing  bv 
Subduea  the  oiind,  1  bat  tne  body  «wiy  > 
Make  tliee  its  master,  thy  nreet  ait  can  bind 
What  batt{taty  t^raaU  caonot  rai«— the  mind. 

These  lines  are  good.  But  we  they 
his?  Are  they  not  his  preceptor  s  ?  Here 
are  some  of  lus  royal  imagu&ings,  which 
are  somewhat  different: — 

II  fWat  fluivre  too  rol  qui  t'atmea  par  tor  toos 
Fo«r  lea  vera  qui  de  toi  ooulent  braves  eC  doux! 
Er  croia,  at  tu  ne  vicoa  me  trouver  a  Pontoise* 
Qu'entra  nooa  adviendfa  une  trea^itraiide  aoise. 

Know,  tboii  must  follow  close  tbT  king,  who  ofk 
Haih  beard,  and  lores  thee  for,  thy  verae  ao  soft ; 
Unless  thou  rooae  and  meet  me  at  Pootoiaib 
Bdiera  me,  I  shall  piakc  oo  little  nolae. 

These  are  worthy  the  author  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Csaar's 
lines  on  Terence  are  written  with  nther 
more  spirit  and  taste  ;  they  breathe  Ro- 
man urbanity.  In  those  of  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  IX.  we  find  the  barbarism  of 
the  Cells.  Would  to  God  that  Charles 
IX.  had  written  more  Terses,  even  though 
bad  ones  1  For  constant  application  to 
the  fine  arts  softens  the  manners  and  dis- 
pels ferocity  ;— 

Emolllt  mores,  nee  bIdU  tma  fitros. 

Besides,  the  French  language  scarcely 
began  to  take  any  form  until  long  after 
Clmrles  IX.  See  such  of  Francis  I.'s 
letters  as  have  been  preserved — "Tout 
est  perdu  hors  Thonneur*' — '*  All  is  lost 
save  honour*' — was  worthy  of  a  chevalier. 
But  the  following  is  neither  in  the  style 
of  Cicero  nor  in  that  of  Cssar— 

"  Tout  a  fleure  ynsi  que  je  me  volois 
mettre  o  lit  est  arriv^  Laval  qui  m'a 
aport^  la  aertenet^  du  lavement  du 
siege." 

*'  All  was  going  so  well  that,  when  I 
was  going  to  bed  Laval  arrived,  and 
brou^t  me  the  certainty  of  the  siege  be- 
ing raised." 
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We  have  letters  from  the  hand  of 
Louis  XIII'.,  which  are  no  better  written. 
It  is  not  required  of  a  king  to  write  let- 
ters like  Pliny,  or  Terses  like  Virgil ;  but 
no  one  can  oe  excused  from  expressing 
himself  with  propriety  in  his  own  tongue. 
Every  prince  that  writes  like  a  lady's 
maid  has  been  ill  educated. 

CHINA. 

SECTION  I. 

We  hare  frequently  observed  else- 
where, how  rash  and  injudicious  it  is  to 
controvert  vrith  any  nation,  such  as  the 
Chinese,  its  authentic  pretensions.  There 
is  no  house  in  £urope,  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  so  well  proved  as  that  of  the 
empire  of  China.  Let  us  figure  to  our- 
selves a  learned  Maronite  of  Mount 
Athos  questioning  the  nobility  of  the 
Morozini,  the  Tiepolo,  and  other  ancient 
houses  of  Venice;  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  of  the  Montmorencys,  the 
Chatillons,  or  the  Talleyrands,  of  France, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Bonaventure. 
We  must  impeach  either  his  sense  or  his 
sincerity. 

Many  of  the  learned  of  our  northern 
climes  have  felt  confounded  at  the  anti- 
quity claimed  by  the  Chinese.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  one  of  learning. 
Leaving  all  the  Chinese  literati,  all  the 
mandanns,  all  the  emperors,  to  acknow- 
ledge Fohi  as  one  of  me  first  who  gave 
laws  to  China,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  before  our  vulgar  aera ;  ad- 
mit that  there  must  be  people  before 
there  are  kings.  Allow  that  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  is  necessaiy  before  a  numer- 
ous people,  having  discovered  the  ne- 
cessary arts  uf  life,  unite  in  the  choice  of 
a  common  governor.  But  if  you  do  not 
make  these  admissions,  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  Whether  you 
agree  with  us  or  not,  we  shall  always  be- 
lieve that  two  and  two  make  four. 

In  a  western  province,  formerly  called 
Celtica,  the  love  of  singularity  and  para- 
dox has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  induce 


some  to  assert,  that  the  Chinese  were 
only  an  Egyptian,  or  rather  perhaiis  a 
Phenidan  colony.  It  was  attempted  to 
prove,  in  the  same  way  as  a  thousand 
other  things  have  been  proved,  that  along 
of  Egypt,  called  Menes  by  the  Greeks, 
was  the  Chinese  king  Yu;  and  that 
Atoes  was  Ki,  by  the  change  of  certain 
letters.  In  addition  to  which,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  ap- 
plied to  the  subject : — 

The  Egyptians  sometimes  lighted 
torches  at  mght.  The  Chinese  light 
lanterns :  the  Chinese  are,  therefore,  evi- 
dently a  colony  firom  Egypt.  The  Jesuit 
Parennin  who  had,  at  the  time,  resided 
five  and  twenty  yean  in  China,  and  was 
master  both  of  its  language  and  its  sci- 
ences, has  rejected  all  these  &ncies  with  a 
happy  mixture  of  elegance  and  sarcasm. 
All  the  missionaries,  and  all  the  Chinese, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  that  a  coun- 
try in  the  extremity  of  the  west  was  de- 
veloping a  new  formation  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  treated  it  with  a  contemptuous 
ridicule.  Father  Perennin  replied  widi 
somewhat  more  seriousness :  —  '^  Your 
Egyptians,*'  said  he,  ''when  going^  to 
people  China,  must  evidently  have  passed 
through  India.''  Was  India  at  that  time 
peopled  or  not  ?  If  it  was,  would  it 
permit  a  foreign  army  to  pass  through  it  ? 
If  it  was  not,  would  not  the  Egyptians 
have  stopped  in  India?  Would  they 
have  continued  their  journey  throngn 
barren  deserts,  and  over  almost  immcti- 
cable  mouniatns,  till  they  reached  China, 
in  order  to  form  colonies  there,  when 
they  might  so  easily  have  established 
them  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Indus  or 
the  Ganges  ? 

The  compilers  of  a  universal  history, 
printed  in  Eiwland,  have  also  shown  a 
disposition  to  <uvest  the  Chinese  of  their 
antiquity,  because  the  Jesuits  were  the 
first  who  made  the  world  acquainted  with 
China.  This  is  unquestionably  a  very 
satisfactory  reason  for  saying  to  a  whole 
nation-^''  You  are  liars." 

It  appears  to  me  a  very  important  re- 
flection, which  maybe  made  on  the  testi- 
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mony  given  by  Confutz^,  called  by  us  \ 
Confucius,  to  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  ;  j 
and  which  is,  that  Confucius  had  no  in- 
terest in  falsehood  :  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a  prophet;  he  claimed  no  inspiration  ; 
he  taught  no  new  religion ;  he  used  no 
delusions  ;  flattered  not  the  emperor  un- 
der whom  he  lived :  he  did  not  even 
mention  him.  In  short,  he  is  tiie  only 
founder  of  institutions  among  mankind 
who  was  not  followed  by  a  train  of 
women. 

I  knew  a  philosopher  who  had  no  other 
portrait  than  that  of  Confucius  in  his 
study.  At  the  bottom  of  it  were  written 
the  following  lines :— - 

.  Withoot  MtampHon  be  (splor'd  tbe  mind* 
Doreil'd  the  light  of  resMMi  to  mhakiod ; 
Spoke  a ■  a  ngt,  and  never  ai  a  tcer* 
Yet,  itraage  to  ny,  his  ooantry  held  him  dctf. 

I  have  read  his  books  with  attention ; 
I  have  made  extracts  from  them ;  I  have 
found  in  them  nothing  but  the  purest 
morality,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
charlatanism.  He  lived  six  hundred  • 
years  before  our  vulgar  sera.  Ills  works 
were  commented  on  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  tbe  nation.  If  he  had  £ilsified,  if 
he  had  introduced  a  Betlse  chronology,  if 
he  had  written  of  emperors  who  never 
existed,  would  not  some  one  have  been 
found,  in  a  learned  nation,  who  would 
have  reformed  his  chronology  ?  One 
Chinese  only  has  chosen  to  contradict 
him,  and  he  met  with  universal  execra- 
tion. 

Were  it  worth  our  while,  we  might 
here  compare  the  great  wall  of  China 
with  the  monuments  of  other  nations, 
which  have  never  even  approached  it; 
and  remark,  that,  in  comparison  with  this 
extensive  work,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  only  puerile  and  useless  masses.  We 
might  dwell  on  the  thirty-two  eclipses 
calculated  in  the  ancient  chronology  of 
China,  twenty-eight  of  which  have  been 
verified  by  the  mathematicians  of  Eu- 
rope. -We  might  show,  that  the  respect 
entertained  by  the  Chinese  for  their  an- 
cestors is  an  evidence  that  such  ancestors 
have  existed ;  and  repeat  the  observation,  ? 
34 


80  often  made,  that  this  reverential  re- 
spect has  in  no  small  degree  impeded, 
among  this  people,  the  progress  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 
It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  they  are, 
at  the  present  day,  what  we  all  were  three 
hundred  years  ago,  very  ignorant  rea- 
soners.  The  most  learned  Chinese  is 
like  one  of  the  learned  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  possession  of  his 
Aristotle.  But  it  is  possible  to  be  a  very 
bad  natural  philosopWy  and  at  the  same 
time  an  excellent  moralist.  It  is,  in  &ct, 
in  morality,  in  political  economy,  in  agri- 
culture, in  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  that 
the  Chinese  have  made  such  advances 
towards  perfection.  All  the  rest  they 
have  been  taught  by  us:  in  these  we 
might  well  submit  to  become  their  dis- 
ciples. 

Of  the  JELvpultion  of  the  M'mwnarks 
from  China. 

Humanly  speaking,  independently  of 
the  service  which  the  Jesuits  might  con- 
fer on  the  Christian  religion,  are  they  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  ill-fated  cha&  of 
men,  in  having  travelled  from  so  remote 
a  distance  to  introduce  trouble  and  dis- 
cord into  one  of  the  most  extended  and 
best-governed  kingdoms  of  the  world? 
And  does  not  their  conduct  involve  a 
dreadful  abuse  of  the  liberality  and  in- 
dulgence shewn  by  the  orientals,  more 
particularly  after  the  torrents  of  blood 
shed,  through  tlieir  means,  in  the  empire 
of  Japan  ?  A  scene  of  horror,  to  prevent 
the  consequence  of  which  the  govern- 
ment believed  it  absolutely  indispensable 
to  shut  their  ports  against  aA  foreigners. 

The  Jesuits  had  obtained  permission  of 
the  emperor  of  China,  Cam-hi,  to  teach 
the  Catnolic  religion.  They  made  use  of 
it,  to  instil  into  the  small  portion  of  the 
people  under  their  direction,  that  it  was 
mcumbent  upon  them  to  serve  no  other 
master  than  nim  who  was  the  vicegerent 
of  God  on  earth,  and  who  dwelt  in  Italy 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  called  the 
Tiber ;  that  every  other  religious  opinion, 
every  other  worship,  was  an  abommation 
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in  the  sieht  of  God^and  whoerer  did  not 
believe  S\e  Jesuits  would  be  punished  by 
him  to  all  eternity ;  that  their  emperor 
and  benefactor,  Cam-hi,  who  could  not 
even  pronounce  the  name  of  Christ,  as 
the  Chinese  language  possesses  not  the 
letter  r,  would  suffer  eternal  damnation ; 
that  the  emperor  Youtchin  would  expe- 
rience, without  mercy,  the  same  ftite; 
that  all  the  ancestors,  both  of  Chinese  and 
Tartars,  would  incur  a  similar  penalty  ; 
that  their  descendants  would  undergo  it 
also,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
that  the  reverend  fathers,  the  Jesuits,  felt 
a  sincere  and  paternal  commiseration  for 
the  damnation  of  so  many  souls. 

They,  at  length,  succeeded  in  making 
converts  of  three  princes  of  the  Tartar 
race.  In  the  meantime,  the  emperor 
Cam-hi  died,  towards  the  close  of  the 
vear  t722.  Ue  bequeathed  the  empire  to 
iiis  fourth  son,  who  nas  been  so  celeorated 
through  the  whole  world  for  the  justice 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  for 
the  affection  entertained  for  him  by  his 
subjects,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

They  began  by  baptising  the  three 
princes,  ancf  many  persons  ofiheir  house- 
nold.  These  neophytes  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  the  emperor  on  some 
points  which  merely  respected  military 
duty.  About  this  very  period  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  empire  against  the 
missionaries  broke  out  into  a  flame.  All 
the  governors  of  provinces,  all  the  Colaos, 
presented  memorials  against  them.  The 
accusations  against  them  were  urged  so 
far  that  the  tJiree  princes,  who  had  be- 
come di&ciples  of  tne  Jesuits,  were  put 
into  irons. 

It  is  clear  that  they  were  not  treated 
with  this  severity  simply  for  having  been 
baptised,  since  the  Jesuits  themselves  a&- 
knowlodge  in  their  letters,  that  tkey  ex- 
perienced no  violence,  and  that  they  were 
even  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  em- 
peror, who  honoured  them  with  some 
presents.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  emperor  Youtchin  was  no  persecutor ; 
and,  if  the  princes  were  confined  in  a 


prison  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  while 
those  who  had  converted  them  were 
treated  so  liberally,  it  is  a  decided  proof 
that  they  were  state  prisoners,  and  not 
martyrs* 

The  emperor,  soon  after  this,  yielded 
to  the  supplications  of  all  his  people. 
They  petitioned  that  the  Jesuits  might 
be  sent  away,  as  their  abolition  has  been 
since  prayed  for  in  France  and  other 
countries. 

All  the  tribunals  of  China  urged  their 
being  immediately  sent  to  Macao,  which 
is  considered  as  a  place  without  the  li- 
mits of  the  empire,  and  the  possession  of 
which  has  always  been  left  to  the  Portu- 
guese, with  a  Chinese  garrison. 

Youtchin  had  the  humanity  to  consult 
the  tribunals  and  governors,  whether  any 
danger  could  result  from  conveying  all 
the  Jesuits  to  the  province  of  Canton. 
While  waiting  the  reply,  he  ordered  three 
of  them  to  be  introduced  to  his  presence, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words,  which  Father  Parennin,  with 
great  ingenuousness,  records:  —  "Your 
Europeans,  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien, 
intended  to  abolish  our  laws,  and  dis- 
turbed our  people.  The  tribunals  have 
denounced  tnem  before  me.  It  is  my 
positive  duty  to  provide  against  such  dis- 
orders :  the  good  of  the  empire  requires 
it. . . .  VVliat  would  you  say  were  I  to 
send  over  to  your  country  a  company  of 
bonzes  and  lamas  to  preach  their  law? 
How  would  you  receive  them  ?. . . .  If 
you  deceived  my  fiuher,  hope  not  also  to 
deceive  me. . . .  You  wish  to  make  the 
Chinese  Christians :  your  law,  I  well 
know,  requires  this  of  you.  But  in  case 
yon  should  succeed,  what  should  we  be- 
come? the  subjects  of  your  kings.  Chris- 
tians believe  none  but  you  :  in  a  time  of 
confusion  they  would  listen  to  no  voioe 
but  yours.  1  know  that,  at  present, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  but  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand vessels,  great  disturbances  might 
ensue." 

"  China,  on  the  north,  join^  the  king^ 
dom  of  Russia,  which  is  by  no  means 
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cnntemptible ;  to  the  south  it  has  the 
Europeans,  and  their  kingdoms,  which 
are  still  more  considerable ;  and  to  the 
west,  the  princes  of  Tartary,  with  whom 

we  have  been  at  war  eight  years 

Laurence  Lange,  companion  of  Pnnce 
Ismailoff,  ambasauulor  m>m  the  czar,  re- 
qaested  that  the  Russians  might  have 
permission  to  establish  factories  in  each 
of  the  provinceM.  The  permission  was 
oonfinea  to  Pekin,  and  within  the  limits 
Oft  Calcas.  In  like  maimer  I  permit  you 
to  remain  here  and  at  Canton  as  long  as 
you  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  complaint. 
Should  you  give  any,  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  remain  either  here  or  at  Canton/' 
In  the  other  provinces  their  houses  and 
dmrches  weie  levelled  to  the  ground. 
At  length  the  clamour  against  them  re- 
doubled. The  charges  most  strenuously 
insisted  upon  against  them  were,  that 
they  weakened  the  respect  of  children 
for  their  parents,  by  not  paying  the 
honours  due  to  ancestors ;  that  they  in- 
decently brought  together  young  men 


Eien-Iong,  comnleted  tlie  satisfaction  of 
the  nation,  by  obliging  all  the  missiona- 
ries who  were  in  concealment  throughout 
his  empire  to  remove  to  Macao :  a  so- 
lemn edict  prevented  them  from  ever 
returning.  If  any  appear,  they  are  ci- 
villy requested  to  carry  their  talents 
somewhere  else.  There  is  nothing  of  se- 
verity, nothing  of  persecution.  I  have 
been  told  tliat,  in  1760,  a  Jesuit  having 
gone  from  Rome  to  Canton,  and  been  in- 
mrmed  against  by  a  Dutch  factor,  tlie 
Colao  governor  of  Canton  had  him  sent 
away,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time 
with  a  piece  of  silk,  some  provisions,  and 
money. 

Of  the  pretended  Atheism  of  China. 

The  chai^ge  of  Atheism,  alleged  by 
our  theologians  of  the  west,  against  the 
Chinese  government  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  has  been  frequently  examined, 
and  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  meanest 
excess  of  our  follies  and  pedantic  incon- 
sistencies.   It  was  sometimes  pretended, 


and  women  in  retired  places,  which  th^  [  Jq  ^^e  of  our  learned  faculties,  that  the 
called  churches;  that  they  made  girls  ~ 
knod  before  them,  and  inclosed  them 
with  their  legs,  and  convened  with  them, 
while  in  this  posture,  in  under  tones.  To 
Chinese  delicacy,  nothingappeared  more 
revolting  than  this.  Their  emperor, 
Youtchin  even  condescended  to  inform 
the  Jesuits  of  this  ftct ;  after  which  he 
sent  away  the  greater  part  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  Macao,  but  with  all  that  po- 
lite attention  which  perhaps  the  Chinese 
•lone  are  capable  of  displaying. 

Some  Jesuits,  possessed  of  mathema- 
tical science,  were  retained  at  Pekin ; 
and  among  others,  that  same  Parennin 
whom  we  have  mentioned;  and  who, 
being  a  perfect  master  bodi  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  of  the  Tartar  language,  had 
been  freouently  employed  as  an  inter- 
preter. Many  of  the  Jesuits  concealed 
themselves  m  the  distant  provinces; 
others  even  in  Canton  itself;  and  the  af- 
was  connived  at. 

At  length,  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 


Chinese  tribunals  or  parliaments,  were 
idolatrous ;  sometimes  that  they  acknow- 
ledged no  divinity  whatever :  and  these 
reasoners  occasionally  pushed  their  logic 
so  fiir  as  to  maintain,  that  the  Chinese 
were,  at  the  same  time,  atlieists  and 
idolaters. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1700,  the 
Sorbonne  declared  every  proposition, 
which  maintained  that  the  emperor  and 
the  CohuM  believed  in  God,  to  oe  hereti- 
cal. Bulky  volumes  were  composed  in 
order  to  demonstrate,  conformably  to  the 
system  of  theological  demonstration,  that 
the  Chinese  ad(»ed  nothing  but  the  ma- 
terial heaven. 


Nil  (KMlcr  Bobci  «t  codi  Buaicn  iidormBt. 
They  wonbip  clouds  and  AnBaoMot  alooe. 

But  if  they  did  adore  the  material  hea- 
ven, that  was  their  God.  They  resem- 
bled the  Persians,  who  are  said  to  have 
adored  the  sun :  they  resembled  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  who  adored  the  stars: 


perar  Youtchin,  his  son  and  saocessor,  >  they  were  neither  worshippers  of  idols 
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rior  atheists.  But  a  learned  d octor,  when 
it  is  an  object  to  denounce  from  his  tri- 
pod any  proposition  as  heretical  or  ob- 
noxious, does  not  distinguish  with  much 
clearness. 

Those  contemptible  creatures  who,  in 
1700,  created  such  a  distin-bance  about 
the  material  heaven  of  the  Chinese,  did 
not  know  that,  in  1689,  the  Chinese, 
having  made  peace  with  the  Russians  at 
Nicptchon,  which  divides  the  two  em- 
pires erected,  in  September  of. the  same 
year,  a  marble  monument,  on  which  the 


delivered  once  an  excellent  discourse 
in  praise  of  the  Chinese  phtloso^ 
phy.  He  praised  that  ancient  species  of 
ttie  human  race,  differing,  as  it  does,  in 
respect  to  the  beard,  the  eyes  the  nose, 
the  ears,  and  even  the  reasoning  powers 
themseives ;'— he  praised  the  Chinese,  I 
say,  for  their  adoration  of  a  supreme 
God,  and  their  love  of  virtue.  He  did 
that  justice  to  the  emperors  of  China,  to 
the  tribunals,  and  to  the  literati.  The 
justice  done  to  the  bonzes  was  of  a  di^ 
ferent  kind. 


following  memorable  words  were  engraved)     It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
in  the  Chinese  and  Latin  languages :—    j  professor  Wolfe  had  attracted  around  him 

"Should  any  ever  determine  to  re-  a  thousand  piipils  of  all  nations.  In  the 
kindle  the  flames  of  war,  we  pray  the  j  swne  university  there  was  also  a  professor 
sovereign  reign  of  all  things,  who  knows  of  theology,  who  attracted  no  one.  This 
the  heart,  to  punish  their  perfidy,"  &c.      man,  maddened  at  the  thought  of  freer- 

A  very  small  portion  of  modern  his-j  ^ng  to  death  m  h»  own  deserted  hall, 
tory  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  these)  fonned  the  design,  whidi  undoubtedly 
ridirulous  disputes:  but  those  whobe-i>TOS  only  right  and  reasonable,  of  de- 
lieve  that  the  duty  of  man  consists  in <  stroying  the  mathematical  professor.  He 
writing  commentaries  on  St.  Thomas,  or  scrupled  not,  according  to  the  practiocof 
Scotus,  cannot  condescend  to  inform  <  F«?on»  hke  himself,  to  accuse  him  of  not 
themselves  of  what  is  going  on  among  belwving  m  God.  ,     ,    , 

the  great  empires  of  the  world.  :      Some  Europe  writers,  who  had  ne* 

^  '  ;  ver  been  m  China,  had  pretended  that 

SECTION  II.  the  government  of  Pekin  was  atheistiical. 

We  travel  to  China  to  obtain  clay  for  ^0^^  had  praised  the  philosophefs  ol 
porcelain,  as  if  we  had  none  ourselves ;  Pekin ;  therefore  Wolfe  was  an  atheist, 
stuffs,  as  if  we  were  destitute  of  stuffs;^  ^^^  «nd  hatred  sddom  construct  the 
and  a  small  herb  to  be  infused  in  water,  ^  best  syllogisms.  This  argument  of 
as  if  we  had  no  simples  in  our  ownJI^nSe*  supported  by  a  party  and  by  a 
countries.  In  return  for  these  benefits,.' P«>teclor,  was  considered  conclusive  by 
we  are  desirous  of  convening  the  Chi-;  ^he  aorereign  of  the  country,  who  dia- 
nese.  It  is  a  very  commendable  £eal ;:  patched  a  formal  dilemma  to  the  loaihe- 
but  we  must  avoid  controverting  thier^  matician.  This  dilemma  gave  him  tke 
antiquity,andalso  calling  them4dolator&^  optw>n  of  quitting  Halle  in  twenty-four 
Should  we  think  it  well  of  a  capuchin,'  hours^  or  of  being  hanged ;  and  aa  WoMe 
if.  after  having  been  hospitably  enter-  !^  a  very  accurate  reasonei,  he  did  not 
tained  at  the  chateau  of  Uie  Montmo-'  ^'  ^  q^^^-  His  wiAdrawmg  depnved 
rencys.  he  endeavoured  to  persuade!  t»^«>«^  of  two  or  Aree  hundred  thou- 
them  that  they  were  new  nobility,  like'  »nd  crowns a-year,  which  w«re  brought 
the  king's  secretaries;  or  accused  ihera?  ^nto&e  ki^omm  consequence  of  the 
of  idolatry,  because  he  found  two  or  ^  ^eaith  of  this  pbilosopher  s  disciples, 
three  statues  of  constables,  for  whom  f  ,  This  case  rfiould  cowrmce  sovereigns 
they  cherished  the  most  profound  re-  J^»t  they  ought  not  to  be  over  i^adyto 
^r)QQi  7  !  listen  to  calumny,  and  saerince  a  great 

'The   celebrated  Wolfe,  professor  of,  ""^^otiie  madness  of  a  fool.    But  let 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  llalls, .  ^«  «t«'n  ^"^  ^^'^' 
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Why  should  we  concern  ourselires,  we  i  terday,  descendants  of  the  Celts,  who 
who  live  at  the  extremity  of  the  west,—-  <  have  only  just  finished  clearing  the  forests 
why  should  we  dispute  with  abuse  and  ;  of  our  savage  territories,  suffer  the  Chi- 
fury,  whether  there  were  fourteen  princes  I  nese  and  Indians  to  enjoy  in  peace  their 
or  not  before  Fo-hi,  emperor  of  China,  ^  fine  climate  and  their  antiquity.  Let  usy 
and  whether  the  said  Fo-hi  lived  three  \  especially,  cease  calling  the  Emperor  of 
thousand,  or  two  thousand  nine  hundred  ^  China,  and  the  souba  of  the  Deccan, 
^ears  before  our  vulgar  era?  I  should  |  idolaters.  There  is  no  necessity  for  being 
like  to  see  two  Irishmen  quarrelling  at  ?  a  zealot  in   estimating  Chinese   merit. 


Dublin,  about  who  was  the  owner,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  estate  I  am  now 
in  possession  of.  Is  it  not  clear,  that 
they  should  refer  to  me,  who  possess  the 
documents  and  titles  relating  to  it  ?     To 


The  constitution  of  their  empire  is  the 
only  one  entirely  established  upon  pater- 
nal authority  ;  the  only  one  in  which  the 
governor  of  a  province  is  punished,  if,  on 
quitting  his  station,  he  does  not  receive 


my  jnind,  the  case  is  the  same  with  re-  |  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  the  only 
met  to  the  first  emperors  of  China,  and  i  one  which  has  institutea  rewards  for  vir- 
tne  tribunals  of  that  country  are  the  pro-  I  tue,  while,  everywhere  else,  the  sole  ob- 
per  resort  upon  the  subject.  I  ject  of  the  laws  is    the  punishment. of 

Dispute  as  toog  as  you  please  about  >  crime ;  the  only  one  which  has  caused 


the  fourteen  priaoes  who  reisned  before 
Fo-hi,  your  very  interesting  aispute  can- 
not possibly  foil  to  prove  that  China  was 


its  laws  to  be  adopted  by  its  conquerors, 
while  we  are  still  subject  to  the  customs 
of  the  Burgundians,  the  Franks,  and  the 


at  that  period  populous,  and  that  laws  i  Goths,  by  whom  we  were  conquered, 
were  in  force  there.  I  now  ask  you,  s  Yet,  we  must  confess,  that  the  common 
whether  a  people's  being  collected  toge-  >  people,  guided  by  the  bonzes,  are  equally 
tfaer,  under  laws  and  kings,  involves  not  i  knavish  with  our  own ;  that  everything  is 
the  idea  of  very  considerafa^  antiquity  1  <  sold  enornKwsly  dear  to  foreigners,  as 
Reflect  how  long  a  time  is  requisite,  |  among  ourselves ;  that,  with  respect  to 
before  by  a  singular  coacurrence  of  cir-  ;  the  sciences,  the  Chinese  are  just  where 
cumstonces,  the  iron  is  discovered  in  the  ^  we  were  two  hundred  years  ago ;  that, 
mine,  before  it  is  applied  to  purposes  of  \  like  us,  they  labour  under  a  thousand  ri- 
agricnlture,  before  the  invention  of  the  <  diculous  prejudices ;  and  that  they  be- 
shuttle,  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  s  lieve  in  talismans  and  judicial  astrology, 

Some  who  mnltiply  mankind  by  a  ^  as  we  long  did  ourselves, 
dash  of  the  pen,  have  ptoduced  very  cu-  i  We  must  admit  also,  that  they  were 
riotts  calculations.  The  Jesuit  Petau,  by  |  astonished  at  om  thennometer,  at  our 
a  very  singular  oomputatioii,  gives  the  }  method  of  freecing  fluids  by  means  r  f 
world,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  |  salt-peCre,  and  at  aU  the  experiments  of 
years  after  the  deluge,  one  hundred  times  \  Tomcelii  and  Otto  de  Guerick ;  as  we 
as  many  inhabitants  as  can  be  easily  con-  >  were  also,  on  seeing  for  the  fint  time 
eeived  to  exist  on  it  at  present.  The  ;  those  curious  processes.  We  add,  that 
Gumberlands  and  Whistons  have  formed  \  their  physicians  do  not  cure  mortal. 
ealculalioas  equally  ridiculous;  had  $  diseases  any  more  than  our  own;  and 
theae  worthies  only  consulted  the  regis-  \  that  minor  diseases,  both  here  and  in 
ters  of  our  colonies  in  America,  &ef  I  China,  are  cured  by  nature  alone.  All 
would  have  been  perfectly  astonished^  I  this,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  tha 
and  would  have  pereeived  not  only  how  |  fact,  that  the  Chinese,  for  four  thousand 
slowW  mankind  mcrease  in  numb^^  but  |  years,  when  we  were  unable  even  to  read, 
thatfrequently  instead  of  increasing  they  (knew  everything  essentially  usefol  of 
•otuaily  dimuBsh.  \  which  we  boast  at  the  present  day. 

Let  us  then,  who  are  merely  of  yes-  ]     I  must  again  repeatytne  religion  of  their 
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karned  is  admirable,  and  free  from  su- 
perBtitioni,  fiom  absurd  legends,-  from 
dogmas  insulting  bodi  to  reason  and  na- 
ture, to  which  ll^  bonzes  give  a  thousand 
different  meanings,  because  they  really 
often  have  none.  The  most  simple  wor- 
ship has  appeared  to  them  the  best,  for  a 
senes  of  forty  centuries.  They  are,  what 
vre  conceive  Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah  to 
have  been ;  they  are  contented  to  adore 
one  God  in  communion  with  the  sages  of 
the  world,  while  Europe  is  divided  be- 
tween Thomas  and  Bonaventure,  between 
Calvin  and  Luther,  between  Jansenius 
and  Molina* 

CHRISTIANITY, 

Ettablishment  of  CkristUmUyy  in  its  CicU 
and  Political  State. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  dare  to 
mix  the  sacred  with  the  profane  I  We 
seek  not  to  iathom  the  depws  of  the  ways 
of  E^videoce.  We  are  men,  and  we 
address  men  only. 

When  Antony,  and  after  him  Augustus, 
had  given  Judea  to  the  Arabian,  Herod, 
(their  creature  and  their  tributary)— that 
prince,  a  stranger  among  the  Jews,  be- 
came the  most  powerful  of  all  kings.  He 
had  ports  on  the  Mediterranean— Ptole- 
mais  and  Ashkelon  ;  he  built  towns ;  he 
erected  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Rhodes^ 
and  one  to  Augustus  in  Cesarea ;  he  re- 
built that  of  Jerusalem  from  the  founda- 
tion, and  converted  it  into  a  strong  citadel. 
Under  his  rule,  Palestine  enjoyed  pro* 
found  peace.  In  short,  barbarous  as  he 
was  to  his  family,  and  tyrannical  towards 
his  people,  whose  substance  he  consumed 
in  the  execution  of  his  prefects,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Messiah.  He  worshipped 
only  Cssar,  and  he  was  also  worshipped 
by  the  Herodians. 

The  sect  of  the  Jews  had  long  been 
spread  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  its  tenets 
were  entirely  unknown.  No  one  knew 
anything  of  the  Jewish  books,  although 
we  are  told  that  some  of  them  had  already 
been  translated  into  Greek,  in  Alexandria. 
The  Jews  were  known  only  as  the  Arme- 
Bians  are  bow  known  to  the  Turks  and 


Persians,  as  brokers  and  traders.  Fur- 
ther, a  Turk  never  takes  the  trouble  to 
enquire,  whether  an  Armenian  is  an 
Eutychian,  a  Jacobite,  one  of  St.  John's 
Christians,  or  an  Arian. 

The  theism  of  China,  and  the  much  to 
be  respected  books  of  Confucius,  were 
still  less  known  to  the  nations  of  the  west, 
than  the  Jewish  rites. 

The  Arabians,  who  furnished  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  precious  commodities  of 
India,  had  no  more  idea  of  the  theology 
of  the  Brahmins,  than  our  sailors  who  go 
to  Pondicherry  or  Madras.  The  Indian 
women  had  from  time  immemorial  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  buminff  themselves 
on  the  bodies  of  t^r  husbands ;  yet  these 
astonishing  sacrifices,  which  are  still 
practised,  were  as  unknown  to  the  Jews 
as  the  customs  of  America.  Their  books, 
which  speak  of  Grog  and  Magog,  never 
mention  India. 

The  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster  was 
celebrated;  but  not  therefore  the  more 
understood  in  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  only  known,  in  general,  that  the  magi 
admitted  a  resurrection,  a  liell,  and  a 
paradise;  which  doctrine  must  at  that 
time  have  made  its  way  to  the  Jews  bor- 
dering on  Chaldea;  since,  in  Herod'a 
time,  Palestine  was  divided  between  the 
Pharisees,  who  began  to  believe  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  Saddncees, 
who  r^arded  it  only  with  contempt. 

Alexandria,  the  most  commercial  cilr 
in  the  whole  worid,  was  peopled  wiUi 
Egyptians,  who  worshippaa  Serapis,  and 
consecrated  cats;  with  Greeks,  who  pfai« 
losophised;  with  Romans,  who  ruled; 
and  with  Jews,  who  amassed  wealth. 
All  these  people  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
money-getting,  immersed  in  pleasure,  in« 
ftiriate  with  mnaticism,  making  and  un* 
making  religious  sects,  especially  during 
the  external  tranquillity  which  they  en- 
joyed when  Augustus  had  diut  the  temple 
of Janus. 

The  Jews  were  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal factions.  Of  these,  the  Samaritans 
called  themselves  the  most  ancient,  be* 
cause  Samaria  (then  Sabastia),  had  sub- 
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ty  while*  Jemsalem,  with  its  temple,  I  leges.  The  rahbis  of  the  Onion,  ming- 
wasdestroyed  underthe  Babylonian  kings.  Hing  with  the  Greeks,  became  more 
But  these  Samaritans  were  a  mixture  of  |  learned  (in  their  way)  than  the  rabbis  of 
the  people  of  Persia  with  those  of  Pales-  Jerusalem  and  Samaria ;  and  the  three 
tine.  I  factions  began  to  dispute  on  controversial 

The  second,  and  most  powerful  faction,  |  questions,  which  necessarily  make  men 
was  that  of  the  Hierosolvmites.    These  }  subtle,  faLse,  and  unsocial. 
Jews,  properly  so  called,  detested  the  Sa-  |      The  Egyptian  Jews,  in  order  to  equal 
maritans,  and  were  detested  by  them.  |  the  austerity  of  the  Essenes,  and  the  Ju« 
Their  interests  were  all  opposite..    They  <  daitesof  Palestine,  established,  some  time  % 
wished  tliat  no  sacrifices  should  be  offered  |  before  the  birth  of  Christianity,  the  sect 
but  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    Such  a  >  of  the  Therapeute,  who,  like  them,  de- 
restriction  wo^ld  have  brought  a  deal  of  |  voted  themselves  to  a  sort  of  monastic  life^ 
money  into  their  city ;  and,  for  this  very  X  and  to  mortifications, 
reason,  the  Samaritans  would  sacrifice  no  ^     These  different  societies  were  imitations 
where  but  at  home.    A  small  people,  in  \  of  the  old  Egyptian,  Persian,  Thracian, 
a  small  town,  may  have  but  one  temple ; )  and  Greek  mysteries,  which  had  filled  the 
but  when  a  people  have  extended  them- 1  earth,  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to 
selves  over  a  country  seventy  leagues  long,  I  the  Tyber. 

by  twenty-three  wide,  as  the  Jews  hsd  >  At  first,  such  as  were  initiated  into  these 
done— when  their  territory  is  almost  as  ^  fraternities  were  few  in  number,  and  were 
large  and  populous  as  Languedoc  or  Nor- s  looked  upon  as  privileged  men ;  but  in 
nandy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  but  >  the  time  of  Augustus,  Uieir  number  was 
one  church.  WhatwouM  the  good  people  ^  very  considerable;  so  that  nothing  but 
of  Montpelier  say,  if  they  could  attend  >  religion  was  talked  of,  from  Syria  to 
mass  nowhere  but  at  Toulouse  7  \  Mount  Atlas  and  the  German  ocean. 

The  third  Action  were  the  Hellenic  l  Amidst  all  these  sects  and  ii^orships, 
Jews,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  were  I  the  school  of  Plato  had  established  itKlf, 
engaged  in  trade  or  handicraft  in  Egypt  >  not  in  Greece  alone,  but  also  in  Rome, 
and  Greece.  These  had  the  same  inte-  >  and  especially  in  Egypt.  Plato  had  been 
rests  with  the  Samaritans.  Onias,  the  \  considered  as  having  drawn  his  doctrine 
son  of  a  h^h  priest,  wishing  to  be  a  high  >  from  the  Egyptians,  whp  thought  that,  in 
priest  like  his  fether,  obtained  permission  >  turning  Plato's  ideas  to  account,  his 
from  Ptolemy  Philometor,King  of  Egypt,  \  Trord,and  the  sort  of  trinity  discoverable 
and  in  particular  from  the  king's  wife  >  in  some  of  his  works,  they  were  but 
Cleopatra,  to  build  a  Jewish  temple  near  \  claiming  their  own. 
Bubastis.  He  assured  Queen  Cleopatra, )  This  philosophic  spirit,  spread  at  that 
that  Isaiah  had  foretold  that  the  Lord  <  time  over  all  the  known  countries  of  the 
should  one  day  have  a  temple  on  that  ^  west,  seems  to  have  emitted,  in  the  neigh- 
spot  ;  and  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  made  a  ^  bourhood  of  Palestine,  at  least  a  few 
handsome  present,  sent  him  word  that,  >  sparks  of  the  spirit  of  reasoning, 
since  Isaiah  had  said  it,  it  must  be.  |  It  is  certain  that,in  Herod's  time,  there 
This  temple  was  called  tlie  Onion ;  and  <  were  disputes  on  the  attributes  of  the 
if  Onias  was  not  a  great  sacrificer,  he  >  Divinity,  on  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul, 
commanded  a  troop  of  militia.  It  was  >  and  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body.  The 
built  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  I  Jews  relate,  that  Queen  Cleopatra  asked 
the  Christian  era.  The  Jews  of  Jerusa-  ^  them  whether  we  were  to  rise  again 
lem  always  held  this  Onion  in  abhorrence,  >  dr«»sed  or  naked  ? 
as  they  did  the  translation  called  the  Sep- 1  The  Jews,  then,  were  reasoners  in  tlieir 
tuagint.  They  even  instituted  an  expia-  I  way.  The  exaggerating  Josephus  was, 
lory  (east  for  these  two  pretended  sacri-  ^  for  a  soldier,  very  learned.    8»ch  being 
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the  case  with  a  military  man,  there  must 
have  been  many  a  learned  man  in  civil 
life.  His  contemporary,  Philo,  would 
have  had  reputation,  even  among  the 
Greeks.  St.  Paurs  master,  Gamaliel, 
was  a  great  controversialist.  The  authors 
of  the  Mishna  were  polyroathists. 

The  Jewish  populace  discoursed  on  re- 
ligion. As,  at  the  present  day,  in  Swit- 
SBerland,  at  Geneva,  in  Germany,  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  die  C^vennes,  we 
find  even  the  meanest  of  the  inhabitants 
dealing  in  controversy.  Nay,  more;  men 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people  have  founded 
sects :  as  Fox,  in  England ;  Muncer,  in 
Germany ;  and  the  first  Informers  in 
France.  Indeed,  Mahomet  himself,  set- 
ting apart  his  great  courage,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  camel-driver. 

Add  to  these  preliminaries,  that,  in 
Herod's  time,  it  was  imagined,  as  is  else- 
where remarloed,  that  the  world  was  soon 
to  be  at  an  end. 

In  those  days,  prepared  by  divine 
providence,  it  pleased  the  eternal  Father 
to  send  his  Son  upon  earth — an  adorable 
and  incomprehensible  mystery,  which  we 
presume  not  to  approach. 

We  only  say,  that  if  Jesus  preached  a 

Sure  morality ;  if  he  announced  the  king- 
om  of  heaven  as  the  reward  of  the  just ; 
if  he  had  disciples  attached  to  his  penon 
and  his  virtues ;  if  those  very  virtues  drew 
upon  him  the  persecutions  of  the  priests ; 
if;  through  calumny,  he  was  put  to  a 
shameful  deatli ;  his  doctrine,  constantly 
preached  by  his  disciples,  would  neces- 
sarily have  a  great  effect  in  the  world. 
Oncemore  let  me  repeat  it— I  speak  only 
after  the  manner  of  this  world,  setting  the 
multitude  of  miracles  and  prophecies  en- 
tirely aside.  I  maintain  it,  that  Christi- 
anity was  more  likely  to  proceed  by  his 
death,  than  if  he  had  not  been  persecuted. 
You  are  astonished  that  his  disciples 
made  other  disciples.  I  should  have  been 
much  more  astonished,  if  they  had  not 
brought  over  a  great  many  to  their  party. 
Seventy  individuals,  convinced  of  the  in- 
nocence of  their  leader,  the  purity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  barbarity  of  his  judges, 


must  influence  many  a   feeling   heart. 

St.  Paul,  alone,  become  (for  whatever 
reason)  the  enemy  of  his  master  Gama- 
liel, must  have  nad  it  in  his  power  to 
bring  Jesus  a  thousand  adherents,  even 
supposing  Jesus  to  have  been  only  a  wor- 
thy and  oppressed  man.  Paul  was 
learned,  eloquent,  rehement,  indefatig- 
able, slcilled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
seconded  by  zealots  much  more  interested 
than  himself  in  defending  their  nmster's 
reputation.  St.  Luke  was  an  A  lexandrian 
Greek,  and  a  man  of  lettess,  for  he  was  a 
physician. 

The  first  chapter  of  John  displays  a 
Platonic  sublimity,  which  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  Flatonists  of  Alexandria. 
And  indeed  there  was  even  formed  in  that 
city  a  school  founded  by  Luke,  or  by 
Maik  (either  the  evangelist  or  some  other), 
and  perpetuated  by  Athenagoras,  Pantae- 
nus,  Ongen,  and  Clement — all  learned 
and  elocjuent.  This  school  once  esta- 
blished, It  was  iiApossible  for  Christianity 
not  to  make  a  rapid  progress. 

Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the 
scenes  of  those  celebrated  ancient  myste- 
ries, which  enchanted  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Christians,  too,  had  their 
mysteries,  in  which  men  would  eagerly 
seek  to  be  initiated ;  and  if  at  first  only 
through  curiosity,  this  curiosity  soon  be- 
came persuasion.  The  idea  of  the  ap- 
proadimg  end  of  all  things,  was  especially 
calculated  to  induce  the  new  disciples  to 
despise  the  transitory  goods  of  this  life, 
which  were  so  soon  to  perish  with  them. 
The  example  of  the  Tnerapeute  was  an 
incitement  to  a  solitary  and  mortified  life. 
All  these  things,  then,  powerfiillv  con- 
curred in  the  establishment  of  the  Cliristian 
religion. 

llie  different  flocks  of  this  great  rising 
society  could  not,  it  is  true,  agree  among 
themselves.  Fifty-four  societies  had  fifty- 
four  different  gospels ;  all  secret,  like  thenr 
mysteries ;  all  unknown  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  never  saw  our  four  canonical  gospels 
until  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  These  various  flocks,  though  di- 
vided, acknowledged  the  same  pastor. 
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£bionite8,  opposed  to  St.  Paul ;  Naza«  ] 
renes,  disciples  of  H3rmeneos,  Alexandros,  ^ 
and  Hermogenes ;  Carpocratians,  Basili-  I 
dians,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Sabel-  ' 
liansy  Gnostics,  Montanists—  a  hundred 
sects,  rising  one  against  another,  and  cast- 
ing mutual  reproaches,  were  nevertheless 
all  united  in  Jesus ;  all  called  upon  Jesus; 
all  made  Jesus  the  great  object  of  their 
thoughts,  and  reward  of  their  travails. 

The  Roman  empire,  in  which  all  these 
societies  were  formed,  at  first  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them:  they  were  known  at 
Rome  only  by  the  general  name  of  Jews, 
about  whom  the  government  gave  itself  no 
concern.  The  J  ews  had,  by  their  money, 
acquired  the  right  of  trading.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  four  thousand  of  them 
were  driven  out  of  Rome ;  in  that  of  Nero, 
the  people  charged  them,  and  the  new 
dcmi-Christian  Jews,  with  the  burning  of 
Rome. 

They  were  again  expelled,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius;  but  their  money  always 
procured  them  re-admission  :  they  were 
quiet  and  despised.  The  Christians  of 
nome  were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of 
Greece,  Alexandria,  and  Syria.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  the  earlier  ages,  had  neither  &^ 
thers  of  the  church  nor  heresiarchs.  llie 
further  they  were  from  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity,  the  fewer  doctors  ana  writers 
were  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
church  was  Greek;  so  much  so,  that 
every  mystery,  every  rite,  every  tenet,  was 
expressed  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

All  Christians,  whether  Greek,  Syrian, 
Roman,  or  Egyptian,  ware  considered  as 
half  Jewish.  This  was  another  reason  for 
concealing  their  books  from  the  Gentiles, 
that  they  might  remain  united  and  impe- 
netrable. Thek  secret  was  more  inviol- 
ably kept  than  that  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
or  of  Ceres :  they  were  a  republic  apart, 
-<^«  state  within  the  state.  They  had  no 
temples,  no  altars,  no  sacrifice,  no  pMi6 
ceremony.  "ITiey  elected  their  secret  su- 
periors by  a  majority  of  voices.  These  J 
superiors,  under  the  title  of  ancients,  j 
pnests,  bishops,  or  deacons,  managed  the  ! 
eommon  purse,  took  care  of  the  sick,  and  ) 
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pacified  quarrels.  Among  them  it  tnta  a 
shame  and  a  crime  to  plead  before  the 
tribunals,  or  to  enlist  in  the  armed  force ; 
and,  for  a  hundred  years,  there  was  not  a 
single  Christian  in  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Thus,  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
and  unknown  even  when  they  appeared, 
they  escaped  the  tyranny  of  the  procon- 
suls and  prstors,  and  were  free  amid  the 
public  slavery. 

It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  famous 
book  entitled,  <<TonApostolonDidakai/' 
(the  Apostolical  Constitutions) — as  it  is 
unknown  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
fiAy  rejected  gospels,  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
Peter,  of  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  and  of  so  many  other  writings 
of  the  first  Christians ;  but  it  is  likely  tlmt 
the  Constitutions  are  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Though  fidsely  attributed  to  the 
ajpostles,  they  are  very  valuable.  They 
show  us  what  were  the  duties  of  a  bishop 
chosen  by  the  Christians,  how  they  were 
to  reverence  him,  and  what  tribute  they 
were  to  pay  him. 

The  bishop  could  have  but  one  wife, 
who  was  to  take  good  care  of  his  house- 
hold :^-"  Mias  andra  gegenimenon  ^n- 
aikos  monogamou  kalos  tou  idiou  oikou 
proestota." 

Rich  Christians  were  exhorted  to  adopt 
the  children  of  poor  ones.  Collections 
were  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans : 
but  the  money  of  sinners  was  rejected ; 
and,  nominally,  an  innkeeper  was  not 
permitted  to  give  his  mite.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  regarded  as  cheats ;  for  which 
reason,  very  few  tavern-keepers  were 
Christians.  This  also  prevented  the 
Christians  from  frequenting  the  taverns ; 
thus  completing  their  separation  from  the 
society  otthe  Gentiles. 

The  dignity  of  deaconess  being  attain- 
able by  the  women,  they  were  the  more 
attached  to  the  Christian  fraternity.  They 
were  consecrated ;  the  bishop  anointing 
them  on  the  forehand, as  of  old  the  Jewish 
kings  were  wont  to  be  anointed.  By  how 
many  indissoluble  ties  were  the  Christians 
bound  together ! 
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The  penecutionSy  which  were  never 
more  than  transitory ,  did  but  serve  tore~ 
double  their  zeal,  and  inflame  their  fer- 
vour ;  so  that,  under  Dioclesian,  one  third 
of  the  empire  was  Christian. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  human  causes 
tbatcontributed  to  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity. If  to  these  we  add  the  divine 
causes,  which  are  to  the  former  as  infinity 
to  uni^,  there  is  only  one  thing  which 
can  surprise  us; — that  a  religion  so  true 
did  not  at  once  extend  itself  over  the  two 
hemispheres,  not  excepting  the  most  sa- 
vage islet. 

God  himself  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  died  to  redeem  mankind,  and  extir- 
pate sin  for  ever  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth ; 
and  yet,  he  left  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind a  prey  to  error,  to  crime,  and  to  the 
devil.  This,  to  our  weak  intellects,  ap- 
pears a  fifttal  contradiction.  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  question  Providence :  our  duty 
is  to 'humble  ourselves  in  the  dust  before 


it. 


SECTION  II. 


Several  learned  men  have  testified  their 
surprise  at  not  finding  in  the  historian 
I'lavius  Josephus,  any  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  fUl  men  of  true  learning  are 
now  agreed  that  the  short  passage  relative 
to  him  in  that  history  has  been  interpo- 
lated. The  &Lthfir  of  Flavius  Josephus 
must,  however,  have  been  witness  to  all 
the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Josephus  was  of 
the  sacerdotal  race,  and  akin  to  Herod's 
wife,  Mariamne.  He  gives  us  long  de-  | 
tails  of  all  that  prince's  actions,  yet  says 
not  a  word  of  the  life  or  death  of  Jesus : 
nor  does  this  historian,  who  disguises  none 
of  Herod's  cruelties,  say  one  word  of  the 
general  massacre  of  the  in&nts,  ordered 
b^  him  on  hearing  that  there  was  bom  a 
kmg  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  calendar 
estimates  the  number  of  children  mui^ 
dered,  on  this  occasion,  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand. 

This  is,  of  all  actions  of  all  tyrants,  the 
most  horrible.  There  is  no  exampleof  it 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 

Yet  the  best  writer  the  Jews  have  ever 


had,  the  <mly  one  esteemed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  makes  no  mention  of  an 
event  so  singular  and  so  firightful.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
star  in  the  east,  after  the  birth  of  our 
Savioui^~a  brilliant  phenomenon,  which 
could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  an  his- 
torian so  enlightened  as  Josephus.  lie 
is  also  silent  respecting  the  darkness 
which,  on  our  Saviour's  death,  covered 
the  whole  earth  for  tliree  hours  at  mid- 
day— the  great  number  of  graves  thai 
opened  at  that  moment,  and  the  multitude 
of  the  just  that  rose  i^n. 

The  learned  are  constantly  evincing 
their  surprise  that  no  Roman  historian 
speaks  of  these  prodigies,  happening  in 
the  empire  of  Tiberius,  under  the  eyes  of 
a  Roman  governor  and  a  Roman  garri- 
son, who  must  have  sent  to  the  emperor 
and  the  senate  a  detailed  account  of  the 
most  miraculous  event  that  mankind  had 
ever  heard  of.  Rome  itself  must  have 
been  plunged  for  three  hours  in  impene- 
trable darkness :  such  a  prodigy  would 
have  had  a  place  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
and  in  those  of  every  nation.  But  it  was 
not  God's  will  that  these  divine  things 
should  be  written  down  by  their  pro&ne 
hands. 

The  same  persons  also  find  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  gospel  history.  They  re- 
mark that,  in  Matthew,  Jesus  Christ  tells 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  that  all  the  inno- 
cent blood  that  nasbeen  shed  up<Mi  earth, 
firom  that  of  Abel  the  Just,  down  to  that 
of  Zacharv,  son  of  Barao,  whom  they  slew 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  stuall  be 
upon  their  heads. 

There  is  not  (say  they)  in  the  Hebrew 
history,  any  Zachary  slain  in  the  temple 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  nor  in 
his  time :  but  in  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus,  there  is  a  Za- 
chary, son  of  Barac,  slain  by  the  faction 
of  the  Zelotes :  this  is  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book.  Hence  they 
suspect  that  the  gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  was  written  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  But  eveiy  doubt, 
every  objection  of  this  kind,  vanishesy 
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vAiea  it  is  cODftidered  how  great  a  differ-  i  of  the  ^eTen  sacnonents ;  he  instituted  no 
enoethere  must  be  between  books  divinely  ^ecclesiastical  hierazchy  during  his  life, 
inspired  and  the  books  of  men.  It  was  $  He  concealed  from  his  contempoiaries 
God's  pleasure  to  envelope  alike  in  awful  ^  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  £rom 
obscurity  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  death.  ^  all  eternity,  oonsubstantial  with  his  Father; 
His  ways  are  in  all  things  different  from  5  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from 
ours.  I  the  Father  and  the  Son.    He  did  not  say 

The  learned  have  also  been  much  tor-  5  that  his  person  was  composed  of  two  na- 
mented  by  the  difference  between  the  two  ^  tures  and  two  wills.  He  left  these  mys- 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Matthew  ^  teries  to  be  announced  to  men  in  the 
makes  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  Jacob  of  s  course  of  time,  by  those  who  were  to  be 
Matthan,  Matthan  of  Eleazar.  St.  Luke,  >  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  long 
on  the  contrary,  says  that  Joseph  was  the  ^  as  he  lived,  he  departed  in  nothing  from 
ion  of  Heli,  Heli  of  Matthat,  Matthat  of  j  the  law  of  his  &then.  In  the  eyes  of 
Levi,  Levi  of  Melchi,  &c.  lliey  will  not  >  men  he  was  no  more  than  a  just  man, 
reconcile  the  fifty-six  progenitors  up  to  I  pleasing  to  God,  persecuted  by  the  en- 
Abraham,  given  to  Jesus  by  Luke,  with  s  vious,  and  condemned  to  death  by  pre- 
the  forty-two  other  forefathers  up  to  the  ^  judiced  maeistrates.  He  left  his  holy 
same  Abraham,  given  him  by  Matthew ;  \  church,  established  by  him,  to  do  all  the 
and  they  ore  quite  staggered  by  Matthew's  I  rest. 

giving  only  rorty-one  generations,  while  ^  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  religion  in 
he  speaks  of  forty-two.  lliey  start  other  i  the  RoroaA  empire  at  that  period.  Mys- 
difficulties  about  Jesus  heine  the  son,  not  i  teries  and  expiations  were  in  credit  almost 
of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary.  They  moreover  \  throughout  the  eartli.  The  emperors,  the 
raise  some  doubts  respecting  our  Saviour's  f  great,  and  the  philosophers,  had,  it  is  true, 
miracles,  quoting  St.  Augustine,  St.  Hi-  i  no  fidth  in  these  mysteries;  but  die  people, 
lary,  and  others,  who  have  given  to  the  I  who,  in  religious  matters,  give  the  law  to 
accounts  of  these  miracles  a  mysric  or  ?  the  great,  imposed  on  them  the  necessity 
allegorical  sense :  as,  for  example^  to  the  i  of  conforming  in  appearance  to  their  wor- 
iig-tree  cursed  and  blasted  for  not  having  >  ship.  To  succeed  in  chaining  the  mul- 
bome  figs  when  it  was  not  the  fig  season  ;  i  titude,  you  must  seem  to  wear  the  same 
the  devils  sent  into  the  bodies  of  swine  <  fetters.  Cicero,  himself,  was  initiated  in 
in  a  country  where  no  swine  were  kept ;  n  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  knowledge 
the  water  changed  into  wine  at  the  ena  of  ^  of  one  only  God  was  the  principal  tenet 
a  feast,  when  the  guests  were  already  too  \  inculcated  in  these  mysteries  and  magni- 
much  heated.  But  all  these  learned  |  ficent  festivals.  It  is  undeniable,  that 
critics  are  confounded  by  the  fiiith,  which  I  the  prayers  and  hymns  handed  doMm  to 
is  but  the  purer  for  their  cavils.  The  sole  |;  us  as  belonging  to  these  mysteries,  are 
design  of  tnis  article  is  to  follow  the  his-  i|  the  most  pious  and  most  admirable  of  the 
toriod  thread,  and  give  a  precise  idea  of  relics  of  raganism. 
the  facts  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  \\     The  Christians,  who  likewise  adored 

First,  then,  Jesus  was  bom  under  the  s  one  only  God,  had  thereby  greater  fia/dlity 
Mosaic  law ;  he  was  circumcised  accord-  ?  in  converting  some  of  the  Gentiles.  Some 
ing  to  that  law ;  he  fulfilled  all  its  pre-  \  of  the  philosophers  of  Plato*s  sect  became 
cepts  ;  he  kept  all  its  feasts  ;  he  did  not  >  Christians ;  hence,  in  tiie  three  first  cen> 
reveal  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation ;  he  |  turies,  the  fiithers  of  the  church  were  all 
never  told  the  Jews  he  was  bom  of  a  vir-  |  Piatonists. 

gin ;  he  received  John's  blessing  in  the  \  The  inconsiderate  zeal  of  some  of  them 
watersof  the  Jordan,  a  ceremony  to  which  j  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  fundamental 
various  of  the  Jews  submitted ;  but  he  >  truths.  St.  Justin,  one  of  the  primitive 
aev«r  baptised  any  one ;  he  never  spoke  i  fiithers,  has  been  reproached  with  having 
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said,  in  hU  commentary  on  Isaiah,  that  i  which  he  gave  life  to  the  birds,  and  they 
the  saints  should  enjoy,  during  a  reign  of  5  flew  away.  Another  time,  a  little  boy 
a  thousand  years  upon  earth,  e?ery  sen-  \  having  beaten  him,  was  strack  dead  on 
sual  pleasure.  He  has  been  charged  with  I  the  spot.  We  have  also  another  gospel 
crimmality  in  saying,  in  his  Apology  for  \  of  the  Infancy,  in  Arabic,  which  is  much 
Christianity,  that  God,  having  made  the  \  more  serious. 

earth,  left  it  in  the  care  of  the  angels,  who,  \  We  have  a  gospel  of  Nicodemus.  This 
having  fidlen  in  love  with  the  women,  \  one  seems  more  worthy  of  attention ;  for 
begot  children,  which  are  the  devils.  {  we  and  in  it  the  names  of  those  who  ao- 
Lactantius,  with  other  fathers,  has  been  jcused  Jesus  before  Pilate.  They  were 
condemned  fw  having  supposed  oracles  \  the  principal  men  of  the  synagogue— 
of  the  sibyls.  He  asserted  that  the  sibyl  1;  Ananias,  Caiphas,  Sommas,  Damat,  Ga- 
Erythrea  made  four  Greek  lines,  which,  \  maliel,  Judah,  Nephthalim.  In  this  bis- 
rendered  literally,  are : —  \  tory,  there  are  some  things  which  it  is 

\  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  received  gospels, 

''Si?it.t;f  ;:S«  "ii:«5f :« ,« t^  d««t,  and  others  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 

^nd.gaiuenogupthefiMmcBtithai  remaia,  J  found.    We  here  fiod,  that  the  womau 

With  ibon  be  aba  1  fill  twelve  baiketB."  }  j    i.     «  n   j  tr^  ^«:^-.        ixr^ 

^  cured  of  a  flux  was  called  Veronica.  We 
The  primitive  Christians  have  been  re-  I  also  find  all  that  Jesus  did  in  hell  wheXi 
pioached  with  inventing  some  acrostic  \  he  descended  thither, 
verses  on  the  name  Jesus  Christ,  and  ^  Then  we  have  the  two  letters  supposed 
attributing  them  to  an  ancient  sibyl.  They  j  to  have  been  written  by  Pilate  to  Tibe- 
have  also  been  reproached  with  forging  $  rius,  concerning  the  execution  of  Jesus; 
letters  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  King  of  I  but  their  bad  Latin  plainly  shows  that  they 
Edessa,  dated  at  a  time  when  there  was  ]  are  spurious, 

no  king  at  Edessa  ;~with  having  forged  I  To  such  a  length  was  this  false  zeal 
lettersof  Mary,  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul, )  carried,  that  various  letters  were  circu- 
false  gospels,  false  miracles,  and  a  thou-  \  lated,  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
sand  other  impostures.  \  letter  is  still  preserved,  which  he  is  said 

We  have,  moreover,  tlie  history  or  gos-  ^  to  have  written  to  Abgarus,  King  of 
pel  of  the  nativity  and  marriage  of  the  ^  Edessa :  but,  as  already  remarked,  there 
Virgin  Mary;  wherein  we  are  told,  that  I  had,  at  that  time,  ceased  to  be  a  king  of 
she  was  brought  to  the  temple  at  three  |  Edessa. 

years  old,  and  walked  up  the  stairs  by  i  Fifty  gospels  were  fabricated,  and  were 
herself.  It  is  related  that  a  dove  came  s  afterwards  declared  apocryphal.  St. 
down  from  heaven,  to  give  notice  that  it  \  Luke  himself  tells  us,  that  many  persons 
was  Joseph  who  was  to  espouse  Mary.  \  had  composed  gospels.  It  has  been  be- 
We  have  the  proto-gospel  ot  James,  bro-  I  lieved,  tliat  there  was  one  called  tlie 
ther  of  Jesus  by  Joseph's  first  wife.  It  \  Eternal  Gospel,  concerning  which  it  iff 
is  there  said,  that  when  Joseph  complained  ]  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  xiv.,  *'  And 
of  Mary's  having  become  pregnant  in  his  I  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
absence,  the  priests  made  ea^  of  them  >  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel.'' 
drink  the  water  of  jealousy,  and  they  were  |  ....  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Cor- 
both  declared  innocent  <  deliers,  abusing  these  words,  composed 

We  have  the  gospel  of  the  Infancy,  at-  \  an  *'  eternal  gospel,''  by  which  the  reign 
tributed  to  St.  Tliomas.  According  to  ^  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  substituted 
thisgospel,Jesus,  at  five  years  old,  amused  $  for  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  never,  in 
himself,  like  other  children  of  the  same  ;  the  early  ages  of  the  cliurch,  did  any  book 
age,  with  moulding  clay,  and  making  it,  >  appear  wiUi  this  title, 
amongst  other  things,  into  the  form  of  \  Letters  of  the  Virgin  were  likewise  in- 
little  birds.    lie  was  chid  for  this ;  on  I  vented,  written  to  Ignatius  the  martyr. 
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to  the  people  of  Messina,  and  others,  X    'After  this  first  sitting,  it  was  proposed 
Ab^ias,   who  immediately  succeeded  \  that  Simon  and  Peter  should  make  a  fly* 
the  apostles,  wrote  their  history,  with  nng-QUitch,  and  try  which  could  raise  him* 
which  he  mixed  up  such  absurd  fables,  \  self  hig^hest  in  tl)e  air.    Simon  tried  first : 
that  in  time  these  histories  became  wlioUy  \  Peter  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
discredited,  although  they  had  at  first  a  \  down  came  Simon  and  broke  his  legSi 
great  reputation.    To  Abdias  we  are  in-  \  This  story  was  imitated  from  that  which 
debted  n>r  the  account  of  the  contest  be-  \  we  find  in  the  *'  Sepber  toldos  Jeschut,'^ 
tween  St.  Peter  and  Simon  the  magician.  >  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  himself  flew. 
There  was  at  Rome,  in  reality,  a  very  <  and  that  Judas,  who  would  have  done  the 
skilful  mechanic,  named  Simon,  who  not  \  same,  fell  headlong, 
only  made  things  fly  across  the  stage,  as  \     Nero,  vexed  that  Peter  had  broken  his 
we  still  see  done,  but  moreover  revived  \  favourite  Simon's  legs,  had  him  crucified 
in  his  own  person  the  prodigy  attributed  \  with  his  head  downvmrds.    Hence  the 
to  Dcdalus.    He  made  himself  wings ;  >  notion  of  St.  Peter*s  residence  at  Rome, 
he  flew ;  and,  like  Icarus,  he  fell.    So  I  the  manner  of  his  execution,  and  his  se- 
say  Pliny  and  Suetonius.  \  pulchre. 

Abdias,  who  was  in  Asia,  and  wrote  in  >  The  same  Abdias  established  the  belief 
Hebrew,  tells  us  that  Peter  and  Simon  \  that  St.  Thomas  went  and  preachkl 
met  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  \  Christianity  in  India  to  King  Gondafer, 
young  man,  nearly  related  to  the  emperor,  ^  and  tliat  he  went  thither  as  an  architect, 
died ;  and  the  whole  court  beg{?ea  that  \  The  number  of  books  of  this  sort, 
Simon  would  raise  him  to  life.  St.  Peter  \  written  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
presented  himself  to  perform  the  same  ;  is  prodigious. 

operation.  Simon  employed  all  the  \  St.  Jerome,  and  even  St.  Augustine, 
powers  of  his  art ;  and  beseemed  to  have  <  tell  us,  that  the  letters  of  Seneca  and  St. 
succeeded,  for  the  dead  man  moved  his  \  Paul  are  quite  authentic.  In  the  first  of 
bead.  '' This  is  not  enough,"  cries  Peter ;  ^  these  letters,  Seneca  hopes  his  brother 
**  die  dead  man  must  speak  :  let  Simon  ^  Paul  is  well — *'  Bene  te  valere,  frater, 
leave  the' bed-side,  and  we  shall  seewhe-  \  cupio.'*  Paul  does  not  write  quite  so 
ther  the  young  man  is  alive."  Simon  \  good  Latin  as  Seneca  : — "  I  received 
went  aside,  and  the  deceased  no  longer  <  your  letters  yesterday,"  says  he,  *'  with 
stirred,  but  Peter  brought  him  to  life  with  \  joy." — "  Litteras  tuas  hilaris  accepi."— 
Q  single  word.  <  **  And  I  would  have  answered  them  im- 

Simon  went  and  complained  to  the  \  mediately,  had  I  had  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  that  a  miserable  Galilean  had  \  young  man  whom  I  would  have  sent  with 
taken  upon  himself  to  work  greater  won-  \  them.'* — *'  Si  prsesentiam  juvenis  habuis- 
ders  than  he.   Simon  was  confronted  with  <  sem."     Unfortunately,  these  letters,  in 
Peter,  and  they  made  a  trial  of  skill. —  ]  which  one  would  look  for  instruction,  are 
**  Tell  me,"  said  Simon  to  Peter,  <<  what  5  nothing  more  than  compliments. 
I  am  thinking  of  ?"   **  If,"  returned  Peter,  j      All  these  falsehoods,  forged  by  ill-in- 
*^  the  emperor  will  give  me  a  barley  loaf,  ^  formed  and  mistakenly-zealousCkuristians, 
thou  shalt  find  whetlier  or  not  I  know  \  were  in  no  degree  prejudicial  to  the  truth 
what  thou  hast  in  thy  heart."    A  loaf  was  <■  of  Christianity ;  they  obstructed  not  its 
given  him :  Simon  immediately  caused  \  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  us 
two  large  dogs  to  appear,  and  they  wanted  \  that  the  Christian  society  was  daily  in- 
to devour  it.    Peter  threw  them  the  loaf;  |  creasing,  and  that  each  member  was  de- 
and  while  they  were  eating  it,  he  said —  \  sirous  of  hastening  its  growth. 
"  Well ;  did  I  not  know  thy  thoughts?  |      The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  not  tell  us 
thou  wo\ildst  have  bad  thy  dogs  devour  <  that  tlie  apostles  agreed  on  a  symbol, 
me."  \  Indeed,  if  they  had  put  together  the  sym- 
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bol,  (the  creed,  as  we  now  call  it,)  St.  ^  the  eternal  divinity  of  Jesus ;  as,  for  ex- 
Luke  could  not,  in  his  history,  have  \  ample,  the  following — **  My  Father  and 
omitted  this  essential  basis  of  the  Christian  ^  I  are  one  ;**  words  which  their  opponents 
religion.  The  substance  of  the  creed  is  \  interpret  as  signifying — '*  My  Father  and 
8catt««d  through  the  gospels ;  but  the  c  I  have  the  same  object,  the  same  inten- 
articles  were  not  collected  until  long  after.  \  tion :  I  have  no  other  will  than  that  of  my 
In  short,  our  creed  is,  indisputably,  the  \  Father."  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
belief  of  the  apostles ;  but  it  was  not  \  andria,  and  after  him  Athanasius,  were  at 
written  by  them.  Rufinus,  a  priest  of  ]  the  head  of  the  orthodox ;  and  Eusebiusy 
Aquileia,  is  the  first  who  mentions  it;^  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  with  seventeen  other 
and  a  homily  attributed  to  St.  Augustin  \  bishops,  the  priest  Arius*  and  many  more 
is  the  first  record  of  the  supposed  way  in  I  priests,  led  the  party  opposed  to  them, 
which  this  creed  was  made ;  Peter  say-  s  The  quarrel  was  at  first  exceedingly  bitter, 
tng,  when  they  were  assembled,  ^  I  be- 1  as  St.  Alexander  treated  his  opponents  as 
iieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,"—  \  so  many  antichrists. 
Andrew, ''and  in  Jesus  Christ,'''^ames,  I  At  last,  after  much  disputation,  the 
'' who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"^  Holy  Ghost  decided  in  the  council,  by 
and  so  of  the  rest.  c  the  mouths  of  two  hundred  and  nioety- 

Hiis  formula  was  called,  in  Greek,  $  nine  bishops,  against  eighteen,  as  follows: 
§ymbolo$ ;  and  in  Latin,  coUatio*    Only  \  "  Jesus  is  the  only  Son  of  God  ;  begotten 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  ver-  \  of  the  Father ;  light  of  light ;  very  God 
aionhasit — **  I  believe  in  God  Uie  Father,  \  of  very  God ;  of  one  substance  with  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.*'    In  the  >  Fatlier.    We  believe  also  in  the  Holy 
Latin,  maker,  formtr^   is  rendered  by  \  Ghost,''  8cc.  &c.    Such  was  the  decision 
"  creatorem."    But,  afterwaj^,  in  trans- 1  of  the  council ;  and  we  perceive,  by  this 
lating  the  symbol  o^  the  first  council  of  >  fact,  how  the  bishops  carried  it  over  the 
Nice,  it  was  rendered  by  "  fiictorem."      \  simple  priests.    Two  thousand  persons 
CoDstantine  assembled  at  Nice,  oppo-  \  of  the  uitter  class  were  of  the  opinion  of 
site  to  Constantinople,  the  first  oecume-  >  Arius,  accordhig  to  the  account  of  two 
nical  council,  over  which  Ozius  presided.  \  patriarchsof  Alexandria,  who  have  written 
llie  great  question  touching  the  divinity  s  the  annals  of  Alexandria  in  Arabic.  Arius 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  so  much  agitated  j  was  exiled  by  Constantine,  as  was  Atha- 
the  church,  was  there  decided.   One  party  \  nasius  soon  after,  when  Arius  was  recalled 
held  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  says,  in  |  to  Constantinople.    Upon  this  event,  St 
his  sixth  chapter  against  Celsus,  '<  We  >  Macarius  prayed  so  vehemently  to  God 
Oder  our  prayers  to  God  through  Christ,  \  to  terminate  the  life  of  Arius,  before  he 
who  holds  the  middle  place  between  na-  <  could  enter  the  cathedral,  tliat  God  heard 
tures  created  and  uncreated ;  who  leads  \  his  prayer — Arius  dying  on  his  way  to 
us  to  the  grace  of  his  &ther,  and  presents  ?  church,  in  330.    The  Emperor  Constan- 
our  prayers  to  the  peat  Gt)d,  in  quality  <  tine  ended  his  life  in  337.     He  placed 
of  our  high  priest.''    These  disputants  s  his  will  in  the  hands  of  an  Arian  priest, 
also  rest  upon  many  passages  of  St.  Paul,  |  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  Arian  leader 
some  of  which  they  quote.    They  depend  |  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  not  re- 
particularly  upon  these  words  of  Jesus  \  ceiving  baptism  until  on  his  death-bed, 
Christ — "  My  ftther  is  greater  than  I ;"  |  and  leaving  a  triumphant,  but  divided 
and  they  regard  Jesus  as  the  first-bom  of  <  church. 

the  creation ;  as  a  pure  emanation  of  the  \  The  partisans  of  Athanasius  and  of 
Supreme  Being,  out  not  precisely  as  \  Eusebius  carried  on  a  cruel  war ;  and 
God.  (  what  is  called  Arianism  was  for  a  long 

The  other  side,  who  were  orthodox,  ^  time  established  in  all  the  provinces  of  tlie 
produced  passages  more  conformable  to  r  empire. 
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Julian  the  philosopher^  surnamed  the 
Apostate,  wished  to  stifle  their  diyisons, 
but  could  not  succeed. 

The  second  general  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople  in  1 318.  It  was  there 
laid  down,  that  the  council  of  Nice  had 
not  decided  quite  correctly  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  added  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  that  ''the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  giver  of  life,  and  proceeded  from  the 
Father,  and  with  the  Father  and  Son  is 
to  be  worshipped  and  glorified." 

Is  was  not  until  towards  the  ninth  cen- 
tury that  the  Latin  church  decreed,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son. 

In  the  year  431,  the  third  council- 
general,  held  at  Ephesus,  decided  that 
Jesus  had  ''  two  natures  and  one  person." 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should 
be  entitled  Mother  of  Christ,  was  called 
JudoM  by  the  council ;  and  the  ''  two 
natures"  were  again  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Chaloedon. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  following  cen- 
turies, which  are  sufficiently  known. 
Unhappily,  all  these  disputes  led  to 
wars,  and  the  church  was  uniformly 
obliged  to  combat.  God,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  patience  of  the  faithful,  also 
allowed,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  should  finally  separate,  in  the 
ninth  century.  He  likewise  permitted, 
in  the  east,  no  less  than  twenty.nine 
horrible  sclusms  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

If  there  be  about  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  men  upon  earth,  as  certain 
learned  persons  pretend,  the  holy  Ro- 
man Catnotic  church  possesses  scarcely 
sixteen  millions  of  them-*about  a  twenW- 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
known  world. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Evert  one  knows  that  this  is  the  feast 
of  the  nativity  of  Jesus.  The  most  an- 
cient feast  kept  in  the  church,  after  those 
of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  was  that  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  There  were  only 
these  three  feasts,  until  St.  Chry^sostom 


delivered  his  homily  on  Pentecost.  We 
here  make  no  account  of  the  feasts  of  the 
martyrs,  which  were  of  a  very  inferior 
order.  That  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was 
named  the  Epiphany,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  ga?e  that  name  to  the  feasts 
which  ihey  held  to  commemorate  the  ap- 
pearance or  manifestation  of  the  gods 
upon  earth, — since  it  was  not  until  aftei 
his  baptism  that  Jesus  began  to  preach 
the  gospel. 

We  know  not  whether,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  feast  was  so- 
lemnized in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
6th  of  November;  but  St.  Epiphanius 
mantained  that  Jesus  was  bom  on  that 
day.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells 
us,  that  the  Basilidians  held  this  feast  on 
15th  of  the  month  tybiy  while  others  held 
it  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month ;  that 
is,  it  was  kept  by  some  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and  by  others  on  the  6th  :  the 
latter  opinion  is  the  one  now  adopted. 
As  for  the  nativity,  as  neither  the  day 
nor  the  montli  nor  the  year  of  it  was 
known,  it  was  not  celebrated. 

According  to  the  remarks  which  we 
find  appended  to  the  works  of  the  same 
fether,  they  who  had  been  tne  most  ca- 
rious in  their  researches  concerning  the 
day  on  which  Jesus  was  bom,  said,  some 
that  it  was  on  the  25th  of  the  Egyptian 
month  pachoHy  answering  tn  the  20th  of 
May ;  others,  that  it  was  the  24th  or 
25th  of  pharmuthif  corresponding  to  the 
19th  and  20th  of  April.  The  learned 
M.  de  Beausobre  says,  that  these  latter 
were  the  days  of  St.  Valentine.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Egypt  and  the  east  kept 
the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  the  6th 
of  January,  the  same  day  as  that  of  his 
baptism;  without  its  being  known  (at 
least,  with  certainty)  when,  or  for  wha 
reason,  this  custom  commenced. 

The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  west- 
em  nations  were  quite  different  firom 
those  of  the  east.  The  centuriators  of 
Magdebniy  repeat  a  passage  in  Theo 
philus  of  Cesarea,  which  makes  the 
churches  of  Gaul  say:— *^ Since  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  celebrated  on  the  25th 
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of  December^  on  nvhatever  day  of  the  ^  Secondly— the  ancients  supposed  that 
week  it  may  fall,  so  also  should  the  re-  >  Zacharias  was  in  the  holy  of  holies,  o& 
surrection  of  Jesus  be  celebrated  on  the  \  fering  incense,  when  the  angel  appeared 
25th  of  March,  whatever  day  of  the  week  |  to  him,  and  announced  the  binh  of  a 
it  may  be,  the  Lord  having  risen  again  on  \  son. 

that  day.'*  |      Thirdly — as  the    sovereign  sacrificer 

If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  acknow-  |  entered  the  temple  but  once  aryear,  on 
ledged  that  the  bishops  of  Gaul  were  I  the  day  of  expiation,  which  was  the  lOth 
very  prudent  and  very  reasonable.  Be-  \  of  the  Jewish  month  rifri,  partly  an« 
ing  persuaded,  as  all  the  ancients  were,  \  swering  to  the  month  of  September,  the 
tliat  Jesus  had  been  crucified  on  the  23rd  I  ancients  supposed  that  it  was  the  27th; 
of  March,  and  had  risen  again  on  the  |  and  that  qftenvards,  on  the  23Td  <»  24th, 
35th,  they  commemorated  his  death  on  s  Zacharias  having  returned  home  after 
die  23rd,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  >  the  feast,  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  conceived 
25th,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  \  John  the  Baptist ;  whence  the  feast  of 
observance  of  the  full  moon,  which  vras  \  the  conception  of  that  saint  was  fixed  for 
originally  a  Jewish  ceremony,  and  with-  >  those  days.  As  women  ordinarily  go 
out  confining  themselves  to  the  Sunday.  |  with  child  for  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Had  the  church  imitated  them,  she  >  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  days,  it 
would  have  avoided  the  long  and  scan-  \  followed  that  the  nativity  of  John  was 
dalous  disputes  which  went  near  to  se-  \  fixed  for  the  24th  of  June.  Such  was 
parate  the  east  from  the  west,  and  were  !  the  origin  of  St.  John*s  day,  and  of 
not  terminated  until  the  first  council  of  \  ChristmaSfday,  which  was  regulated  by 
Nice.  I  it* 


Some  of  the  learned  conjecture,  that 
the  liomans  chose  the  winter  sobtice  for 
holding  the  birth  of  Jesus,  because  the 
>8un  then  begins  again  to  approach  our 


Fourthly — ^it  was  supposed  that  there 
were  six  entire  months  between  the  con- 
ception of  John  the  Baptist  and  that  o! 
Jesus;  although  the'  angel  simply  tells 


hemisphere.*  In  Julius  Cossars  time,  the  |  Mary,  that  Elizabeth  was  then  in  the 
civil  and  political  solstice  was  fixed  for  >  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  conse- 


the  25th  of  December.  This,  at  Rome, 
was  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the  re- 
turning sun.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was 
called  bruma ;  and,  like  Servius,  places 
it  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  January. 
This  association  might  have  some  con 


quently,  the  conception  of  Jesus  was  fixed 
for  the  25th  of  ^Iarch ;  and  from  these 
various  suppositions  it  yfsa  concluded, 
that  Jesus  must  have  been  bom  on  the 
25th  of  December,  precisely  nine  months 
after  his  conception. 


nection  vnth  the  choice  of  the  day,  but  it  <  There  are  many  wonderful  things  in 
was  not  the  origin  of  it.  A  passage  in  s  these  arrangements.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
Josephus  (evidently  forged)  three  or  >  least  worthy  of  admiration,  that  the  four 
four  errors  of  the  ancients,  and  a  rery  <  caixlinal  points  of  the  year — the  equinoxes 
mystical  explanation  of  a  saying  of  St.  |  and  the  solstices,  as  they  were  then  fixed 
John  the  Baptist,  determined  this  choice,  \  — ^were  marked  by  the  conceptions  and 
as  Joseph  Scaliger  is  about  to  inform  \  births  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
us.  s  But  it  is  yet  more  marvellous  and  worthy 

It  pleased  the  ancients  (says  that  >  of  remark,  that  the  solstice  when  Jesus 
learned  critic)  to  suppose— "first,  that  \  was  born,  is  that  at  which  the  days  begin 
Zacharias  was  sovereign  sacrificer  when  \  to  increase ;  while  that  on  which  John 
Jesus  was  bom.  But  nothing  is  more  \  the  Baptist  came  into  the  world,  was  the 
untrue ;  it  is  no  longer  believed  by  any  |  period  at  which  they  begin  to  shorten, 
one,  at  least  among  those  of  any  infor-  j  The  holy  forerunner  had  intimated  this  in 
mation.  \  a  very  mystical  manner,  when  speaking  of 
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Jefus,  in  these  words : — **  He  must  grow, 
aiul  I  must  become  less.'' 

Pradentius  alludes  to  this  in  a  hymn 
on  the  nativity  of  our  Lord. 

Yet  St.  Leo  says,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  persons  at  Rome  who  said  that  the 
feast  was  venerable,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  of  the  re- 
turn, and,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  new 
birth  of  the  sun.  St.  Epiphanius  assures 
us,  it  was  fully  established  that  Jesus  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  January ;  but  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  much  more  ancient 
and  more  learned  than  he,  fixes  the  birtb 
on  the  18th  of  November,  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Augustus.  This  is  de- 
duced, according  to  the  Jesuit  Petau's 
remark  on  St  Epiphanius,  from  these 
words  of  St,  Clement: — "The  whole 
time  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
death  of  Commodus,  was  a  hundred  and 
ninety-four  years,  one  month,  and  thirteen 
days.''  Now,  Commodus  died,  accord- 
ing to  Petau,  on  the  last  of  December,  in 
the  ^ear  192  of  our  era ;  therefore,  ao 
cordmg  to  St.  Clement,  Jesus  was  bom 
one  month  and  thirteen  days  before  the 
last  of  December;  consequently,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Concern- 
ing which,  it  must  be  observed,  that  St. 
Clement  dates  the  reign  of  Augustus  only 
from  the  death  of  Antony  and  the  capture 
of  Alexandria,  because  it  was  not  until 
then  that  Augustus  was  left  sole  master 
of  the  empire.  Thus  we  are  no  more 
assured  of  the  year  of  this  birth,  than  we 
are  of  the  month  or  the  day.  Though  St. 
Luke  declares,  **  that  he  had  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  all  things  from  the  very 
first,''  he  clearly  shows  that  he  did  not 
know  the  exact  age  of  Jesus,  when  he  says 
that,  when  baptised,  he  "began  to  be 
about  tliirty  years  old.''  Indeed,  this 
evangelist  makes  Jesus  born  in  the  year 
of  the  numbering  which,  according  to 
him,  was  made  by  Cyrenus  or  Cyrenius, 
governor  of  Syria ;  while,  according  to 
TertulUan,  it  was  made  by  Sentius  Sa- 
tarninus.  But  Saturninus  had  quitted 
*.he  province  in  the  last  year  of  Herod^ 
ad 


and,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  was  succeeded 
^  by  Quintilius  Vams ;  and  Publius  Sul- 
picius  Quirinus,  or  Quirinius,  of  whom 
It  would  seem  St.  Luke  means  to  speak, 
did  not  succeed  Quintilius  Varus  until 
about  ten  years  after  Herod's  death,  when 
Archelaiis,  Ring  of  Judea,  was  banished 
by  Augustus,  as  Josephus  tells  us  in  his 
Jewish  Antiquities. 

It  is  true  thatTertuUian,  and  St.  Justin 
before  him,  referred  the  pagans  and  the 
heretics  of  their  time  to  the  public  archives 
containing  the  registers  of  this  pretended 
numbering ;  but  Tertullian  likewise  re- 
ferred to  the  public  archives  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  darkness  at  noon-day,  at  the 
time  of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  article  Eclipse  ;  where  we 
have  remarked  the  want  of  exactness  in 
these  two  fathers,  and  in  similar  autho- 
rities, in  our  observations  on  a  statue 
which  Sl  Justin  (who  assures  us  that  he 
saw  it  at  Rome)  says,  was  dedicated  to 
Simon  the  magician,  but  which  was  in 
reality  dedicated  to  a  god  of  the  ancient 
Sabines. 

These  uncertainties,  however,  will  ex- 
cite no  astonishment,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  Jesus  was  unknown  to  his  dis- 
ciples until  he  had  received  baptism  from 
John.  It  is  expressly  "  beginning  with 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,''  that  Peter  will 
have  the  successor  of  Judas  testify  con- 
cerning Jesus;  and,  according  to  the 
same  Acts,  Peter  thereby  understands 
the  whole  time  that  Jesus  had  lived  with 
them. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The  world  has  long  disputed  about 
ancient  chronology ;  but,  has  there  ever 
been  any 

Every  considerable  people  must  neces- 
sarily possess  and  preserve  authentic,  well- 
attested  registers.  But  how  few  people 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  ? 
and,  among  the  small  number  of  men  who 
cultivated  this  very  rare  art,  are  any  to  he 
found  whcr  took  the  trouble  to  mark  two 
dates  with  exactness  ? 

We  have,  indeed,  in  very  recent  time*, 

2  o 
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the  astronomical  obsermtions  of  ihe  Chi-  ^  Persians^  and  scarcely  any  of  the  anckiit 
nese  and  the  Chaldeans.  They  only  go  \  Egyptians.  All  our  systems  formed  on 
back  about  two  thousand  years,  more  or  <  the  history  of  these  people,  are  as  contra- 
less,  beyond  our  era.  But,  when  the  s  dictory  as  our  systems  of  metaphysics, 
early  annals  of  a  nation  confine  them-|  The  Greek  Olympiads  do  not  commence 
selves  simply  to  communicating  the  in-  <  till  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yean 
formation  that  there  was  an  eclipse  in  the  s  before  our  era  of  reckoning.  Until  we 
reign  of  a  certain  prince,  we  learn,  cer-  ]  arrive  at  them,  we  perceive  only  a  few 
tainly,  that  such  a  prince  existed,  but  not  i  torches  to  lighten  the  darkness,  such  as 
-what  he  performed.  ^  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  war  between 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  reckon  the  year  \  Lacedemon  and  Messene :  even  those 
in  which  an  emperor  dies  as  still  consti-  I  epochs  themselves  are  subjects  of  dis* 
tuting  a  part  of  his  reign,  until  the  reign  s  pute. 

of  it ;  even  though  he  should  die  the  first  > .  Livy  took  care  not  to  state  in  what  year 
day  of  the  year,  his  successor  dates  the  <  Romulus  began  his  pretended  reign.  The 
year  following  his  death  with  the  name  of  s  Romans,  who  well  knew  the  uncertainty 
his  predecessor.  It  is  not  possible  to  >  of  that  epoch,  would  have  ridiculed  him 
show  more  respect  for  ancestors  ;  nor  is  |  had  he  undertaken  to  decide  it. 
it  possible  to  compute  time  in  a  manner  ^  It  is  proved,  that  the  duration  of  two 
more  injudicious  in  comparison  with  mo-  \  hundred  and  forty  years  ascribed  to  the 
dern  nations.  l  seven  first  kings  of  Rome,  is  a  veiy  fidae 

We  may  add,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  <  calculation, 
commence  their  sexagenary  cycle,  into  s  The  four  first  centuries  of  Rome  are 
which  they  have  introduced  arrangement, )  absolutely  destitute  of  chronology, 
till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  lao,  two  <  If  four  centuries  of  the  most  memora- 
thousaud  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  \  ble  empire  the  world  ever  saw,  comprise 
years  before  our  vulgar  era.  Profound  i  only  an  undigested  mass  of  events,  mixed 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  period  ofi  up  with  fables,  and  almost  without  a 
time  which  precedes  that  epoch.  s  date,  what  must  be  the  case  with  small 

Men  are  generally  contented  with  an  5  nations,  shut  up  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
approximation — with  the  "  pretty  nearly"  <  the  earth,  who  have  never  made  any  figure 
in  every  case.  For  example,  before  the  s  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  Uietr 
invention  of  watches,  people  could  learn  i  attempts  to  compensate,  by  prodigy  and 
the  time  of  day  or  night  only  pretty  <  imposture,  for  their  deficiency  in  real 
nearly.  In  building,  the  stones  were  s  poweir  and  cultivatioa  ? 
pretty  nearly  hewn  to  a  certain  shape,  ? 

the  umber  pretty  nearly  squared,  and  the     qj.  ^^^  p-    ..     .  g  forticularfy 

limbs  of  the  statue  pretty  nearly  ch.pped       -'  ^  6himlo^: 

to  a  proper  finish  ;  a  man  was  only  pretty  <  ^^ 

nearl^  acquainted  with  his  nearest  neigh-  *<  The  Abb^  Cond iliac  performed  a  most 
bours;  and,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  j  important  service  to  the  human  mind, 
we  have  ourselves  attained,  such  is  the  \  when  he  displayed  the  false  points  of  all 


state  of  things  at  present  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  world 


systems.     If  we  may  ever  hope  that  we 
shall  one  day  find  the  road  to  uuth,  it 


Let  us  not  then  be  astonished  that  there  j  can  only  be  after  we  have  detected  all 
is  noVhere  to  be  found  a  correct  ancient  \  those  which  lead  to  error.  It  is  at  least 
chronology.  That  which  we  hare  of  the  |  a  consolation  to  be  at  rest,  to  be  no  longer 
Chinese  is  of  considerable  value,  when  |  seeking,  when  we  perceive  that  so  many 
compared  with  tlie  chronological  labours  \  philosophers  have  sought  in  vain, 
of  other  nations;  i      Chronology  is  a  collection  of  bladden 

We  have  none  of  the  Indians  nor  of  the  >  of  wind.    All  who  thought  to  pass  ov^sr 
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We  bave^at  the  present  lime,  twenty- ,  «  .^#*    ii-,        \-*l    m.     ^. 

four    systems,    not    one    of  which    is  j  ^"'""'^i' **^ '^^^/«'*^V  ^^ '^*  ^A''«'»<'» 
true;  ?  ^*"'^'- 

The  Babylonians  said,  "  We  reckon  \  Wb  shall  not  extend  our  views  into  the 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  *(  depths  of  theology.  God  presei've  us  from 
years  of  astronomical  observations."  A  <  such  presumption.  Humble  faith  alone 
Parisian,  addressing  htm,  says,  '*  Your  <  is  enough  for  us.  We  never  assume  any 
account  is  conrect ;  your  years  consisted  \  other  part  than  that  of  mere  historians. 
each  of  a  solar  day;  they  amount  to  j  In  the  years  which  immediately  fol- 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  ours,  <  lowed  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  at  once  God 
from  the  time  of  Atlas,  the  great  astro-  \  and  roan,  there  existed  among  the  He- 
nomer,  King  of  Africa,  to  the  arrival  of  \  brews  nine  religious  schools  or  societies, 
Alexander  at  Babylon/'  \  — Pharisees,  &idducees,  Essenians,  Ju- 

But,  whatever  our  Parisian  may  say,  |  daites,The.rapeuie,Hecabites,  Herod ians, 
DO  people  in  the  world  have  ever  con-  j  the  disciples  of  John,  and  the  disciples  of 
foundea  a  day  with  a  year ;  and  the  |  Jesus,  named  the  *'  brethren,"  —  the 
people  of  Babylon  still  less  than  any  other.  <  "  Galileans," — the  "  believers,*'  who  did 
This  Parisian  stranger  should  have  con-  /  not  assume  the  name  of  Christians  till 
tented  himself  with  merely  observing  to  \  about  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  era,  at 


the  Chaldeans,  '*  You  are  exaggerators, 
and  our  ancestors  were  ignorant.    Na- 


Antioch  ;  being  directed  to  its  adoption 
by  God  himself,  in  ways  unknown  to 


tions  are  exposed  to  too  many  revolutions  ;  men. 
to  permit  their  keeping  a  series  of  four  |  The  Pharisees  believed  in  the  metem- 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  <  psychosis.  The  Sadducees  denied  the 
centuries  of  astronomical  calculations,  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence 
And,  with  respect  to  Atlas,  King  of  tlie  >  of  spirits,  yet  believed  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moors,  no  one  knows  at  what  time  he<  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  (relying, evidently, 
lived.  Pythagoras  might  pretend  to  have  i  on  the  authority  of  Flavius  Josephus,) 
been  a  cock,  just  as  reasonably  as  you  \  calls  the  Essenians  ''  gens  feterna  in  qua 
may  boast  of  such  a  series  of  observa-  \  nemo  nascitur ;"— '<  a  perpetual  family, 
tions."  I  in  which  no  one  is  ever  bom  ;*'  because 

The  great  point  of  ridicule  in  all  fan-  \  tiie  Essenians  very  rarely  married.  The 
tastic  chronologies  is,  the  arrangement  of  \  description  has  been  since  applied  to  our 
all  the  great  events  of  a  man*s  life  in  pre-  \  monks. 

dse  order  of  time,  without  ascertaining  \      It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
that  the  man  himselfever  existed.  \  Essenians  or  the  Judaites  are  spoken  or 

Langletiepeats  after  others, in  his  chro- 1  by  Josephus  iu  the  following  passage : — 
nologicalcompilationof  universal  history,  I '^Tliey  despise  the  evils  of  the  world; 
that  precisely  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  |  their  constancy  enables  them  to  triumpli 
and  six  year»  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  i  ^ver  torments;  in  an  honourable  cause, 
who  was  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  Ju-  \  they  prefer  death  to  life.  They  have 
piter,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  began  to  |  undergone  fire  and  sword,  and  submitted 
reign  inThessaly;  that  his  reign  lasted  <  to  having  their  very  bones  crushed,  rather 
sixty  years;  that  he  married  his  sister  \  than  utter  a  syllable  against  their  legis- 
Juno;  that  he  was  obliged  to  cede  the  \  lator,  or  eat  forbidden  food," 
maritime  coasts  to  his  brother  Neptune ;  j  It  would  seem,  from  tne  words  of  Jose- 
aod  that  the  Titans  made  war  against  him.  |  phos,  that  the  above  portrait  applies  to 
But  was  there  ever  a  Jupiter  ?  It  never  \  the  Judaites,  and  not  to  the  Essenians 
occurred  to  him  that  with  this  question  \  **  Judas  was  the  author  of  a  new  sect, 
he  should  have  begun.  \  completely  different  from  the  other  three** 
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that  isy  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  £s»enians.  *'  They  are,*'  he  goes  on 
to  say,  'Mews  by  nation;  they  Jive  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  consider 
pleasure  to  be  a  vice.'*  The  natural 
meaning  of  this  language  would  induce 
us  to  think  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Ju- 
daites. 

Uowe?er  that  may  be,  these  Judaites 
were  known  before  the  disciples  of  Christ 
began  td  possess  consideration  and  conse- 
quence in  the  world.  Some  weak  people 
have  supposed  them  to  be  heretics^  wHo 
adored  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  Therapeutic  were  a  society  different 
from  the  Essenians  and  the  Judaites. 
They  resembled  the  Gy mnosophists  and 
Brahmins  of  India.  "They  possess," 
says  Philo,  "a  principle  of  divine  love, 
which  excites  in  them  an  enthusiasm  like 
that  of  the  Bacchantes  and  the  Corybantes, 
and  which  forms  them  to  that  state  of 
conteniplation  to  which  they  aspire.  This 
sect  originated  in  Alexandria,  which  was 
entirely  filled  with  Jews,  and  prevailed 
greatly  throughout  Egypt." 

The  Recabites  still  continued  as  a  sect. 
They  vowed  never  to  drink  wine  i  and  it 
is,  possibly,  fix)m  their  example,  that  Ma- 
homet forbade  that  liquor  to  his  followers. 

The  Herodians  regarded  Herod,  the 
first  of  that  name,  as  a  Messiah,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  who  had  rebuilt  the 
temple.  It  is  clear  that  the  Jews  at  Rome 
celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of  him,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  as  appears  from  the 
lines  of  Persius — **  Herodis  venere  dies," 
&c.     (Sat.  V.  180.) 

*'  Kinit  Herod's  feast,  when  each  Jndean  vile, 
Trims  ap  bis  lamp  with  tallow  or  with  oil." 

The  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  had 
spread  themselves  a  little  in  Egypt,  but 
principally  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  towards 
the  Persian  Gulph.  They  are  recognised, 
at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  the 
Christians  of  St.  John.  There  were  some 
also  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chap.xix.),  that 
Paul  met  with  many  of  thsin  at  Ephesus. 
**IIave  you  received,"  he  asked  them, 
*  the  holy  spirit .'  *    They  answered  him. 


'<  We  have  not  heard  even  that  there  is  a 
holy  spirit."  **  What  baptism,  then/' 
says  he,  *'  have  you  received  f"  They  an- 
swered him,  '<  The  baptism  of  John." 

In  the  meantime,  tne  tiue  Christians, 
as  is  well  known,  were  laying  the  fouod- 
\  ation  of  the  only  true  religion. 

lie  who  contributed  most  to  strengths 
this  rising  society  was  Paul,  who  liad 
himself  persecuted  it  with  the  greatest 
violence.  He  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Ci* 
licia,  and  was  educated  under  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  professors  among  the 
Pharisees — Gamaliel,  a  disciple  of  UilleL 
The  Jews  pretend  that  be  quarrelled  with 
Gamaliel,  who  refused  to  let  him  have  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Some  traces  of 
this  anecdote  are  to  be  found  in  the  se- 
quel to  the  Acts  of  St.  Thecla.  These 
Acts  relate  that  he  had  a  large  forehead, 
a  bald  head,  united  eyebrows,  an  aquiline 
nose,  a  short  and  clumsy  figure,  and 
crooked  legs.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogue 
*'  Philopatres,"  seems  to  give  a  very 
similar  portrait  of  him.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
for  at  that  time  the  title  was  not  given  to 
any  Jew ;  they  had  been  expelled  from 
Rome  by  Tiberius  ;  and  Tarsus  did  not 
become  a  Roman  colony  till  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  under  Caracalla ; 
as  Cellarius  remarks  in  his  Geography 
(book  iii.),  and  Grotius  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Acts,  to  whom  alone  we  need 
refer. 

God,  who  came  down  upon  earth  to  be 
an  example  in  it  of  humanity  and  poverty, 
gave  to  his  church  the  most  feeble  in- 
fency,  and  conducted  it  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation similar  to  that  in  which  he  had 
himself  chosen  to  be  born.  All  the  first 
believers  were  obscure  persons.  They 
all  laboured  with  their  hands.  Tlie 
apostle  St.  Paul  himself  acknowledges 
that  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  making 
tents.  St.  Peter  raised  from  the  dead 
Dorcas,  a  sempstress,  who  made  clothe . 
for  the  ''brethren."  The  assembly  of 
believers  met  at  Joppa,  at  the  house  of  a 
tarmer  called  Simon,  as  appears  from  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Actsoi  the  Apostles. 
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ThebdieTen  spread  themsekcs  secretly 
•n  Greece ;  and  some  of  them  went  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  have  a 
synagogue.  They  did  not,  at  first,  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  Jews.  They 
practised  circumcision  ;  and,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  tlie  first  fifteen  ob- 
scure bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  cir- 
cumcised, or  at  least  were  all  of  the  Jewish 
patioD. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  took  with  him 
Timothy,  who  was  the  son  of  a  heathen 
father,  be  circumcised  him  himself,  in  the 
small  city  of  Lystra.  But  Titus,  his  other 
disciple,  could  not  be  induced  to  submit 
to  circumcision.  The  brethren,  or  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  continued  united  with 
the  Jews  until  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
experienced  a  persecution  at  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  his  having  introduced 
strangers  into  the  temple.  He  was  ac- 
.cused  by  the  Jews  of  endeavouring  to 
destroy  the  law  of  Moses  by  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  with  a  view  to  his  clear- 
ing himself  from  this  accusation,  that  the 
apostle  St.  James  proposed  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  that  he  should  shave  his  head,  and  ' 
go  and  purify  himself  in  the  temple,  with 
four  Jews,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  being 
shaved.  "  Take  them  with  you,"  says 
James  to  him  (chap^  xxi.,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles),  purify  yourself  with  them,  and 
let  the  whole  world  know  that  what  has 
been  reported  concerning  you  is  false,  and 
that  you  continue  to  obey  the  law  of 
Moses."  Thus,  then,  Paul,  who  had  been 
at  first  the  roost  summary  persecutor  of 
the  holy  society  established  by  Jesus — 
Paul,  who  afterwards  endeavoured  to  go- 
vern that  rising  society — Paul  the  Chris- 
tian, judaises,  *'  that  the  world  may  know 
tliat  he  is  calumniated  when  he  is  charged 
with  no  longer  following  the  law  of 
Moses  " 

St.  Paul  was  equally  charged  witli  im- 
piety and  heresy,  and  the  persecution 
against  him  lasted  a  long  time ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the 
charges,  that  he  had  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
in  Older  to  fulfil  the  rites  of  Judaism. 


He  addressed  to  Faustus  these  words 
(Acts,  XXV.),  '<  I  have  neither  offended 
against  the  Jewish  law,  nor  against  the 
temple." 

The  apostles  announced  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  just  man  wickedly  persecuted,  a 
prophet  of  God,  a  son  of  God,  sent  to  the 
Jews  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 

*'  Circumcision,"  says  the  apostle  Paul, 
'*  is  good,  if  you  observe  the  law ;  but  if 
you  violate  the  law,  your  circumcision 
becomes  uncircumcision.  If  an  uncir- 
cumcised  person  keep  the  law,  he  will 
be  as  if  circumcised.  The  true  Jew  is 
one  that  is  so  inwardly." 

When  this  apostle  speaks  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  epistles,  he  does  not  reveal 
the  ineffable  mystery  of  his  consubstanti- 
ality  with  God.  "We  are  delivered  by 
him,"  says  he  (Romans,  chap,  v.),  "  from 
the  wrath  of  God .  The  gift  of  God  hatli 
been  shed  upon  us  by  the  grace  bestowed 
on  one  man,  who  is  Jesus  Christ. . . . 
Death  reigned  Uirough  the  sin  of  one 
man  ;  the  just  shall  reign  in  life  by  one 
man,  who  is  Jesus  Christ." 

And,  in  the  eighth  chapter — "  We  are 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  of  Christ ;" 
and  in  the  sixteenth  chapter — "  To  God, 
who  is  the  only  wise,  be  honour  and 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ. . . .  You  are 
JesusChrist's,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  God*s." 
(1  Cor.  chap,  iii.) 

And,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27 — **  Everything 
is  made  subject  to  him,  undoubtedly  ex 
cepting  God,  who  made  all  things  sub- 
ject to  him." 

Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  ex- 
plaining the  following  part  of  the  epistle 
of  the  Philippians — "  Do  nothing  through 
vain  glory.  Let  each  humbly  think  other:) 
better  than  himself.  Be  of  the  same  mind 
with  Jesus  Christ,  wfio,  being  in  the  like- 
nets  of  God,  assumed  not  to  equal  himself 
to  God.''  This  passage  appears  exceed- 
ingly well  investigated  and  elucidated  in 
a  letter,  still  extant,  of  the  churches  ot 
Vienna  and  Lyons,  written  in  the  year 
117,  and  which  is  a  valuable)  monument 
of  antiquity.  In  this  letter,  tlie  modesty 
of  some  believers  is  praised.    "  They  dicl 
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not  wish,*'  says  the  letter,  "to  assume  the 
l>fty  title  of  martyrs,  in  consequence  of 
certaiti  tribulations ;  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  iji  the  likeness 
of  God,  did  not  assume  the  quality  of 
beingf  equal  to  God."  Origen,  also,  in 
his  commentary  on  John,  says — "  The 
greatness  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  splen- 
didly, in  consequence  of  his  self-humilia- 
tion, than  if  he  had  assumed  equality  with 
God."  In  fact,  the  opposite  interpre- 
tation would  be  a  solecism.  What  sense 
would  there  be  in  this  exhortation — 
"Think  others  superior  to  yourselves  ; 
imitate  Jesus,  who  did  not  think  it  an 
assumption  to  be  equal  to  God?*'  It 
would  be  an  obvious  contradiction;  it 
would  be  putting  an  example  of  full  pre- 
tension for  an  example  of  modesty :  it 
would  be  an  offence  against  logic. 

Thus  did  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles 
establish  the  rising  chu rch .  That  wisdom 
did  not  change  its  character  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  which  took  place 
between  the  apostles  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  on  one  side,  and  Paul  on  the  other. 
This  contest  occurred  at  Antioch.  The 
apostle  Peter — ^formerly  Cephas,  or  Si- 
mon Baijonas — ate  with  the  converted 
gentiles,  and  amon?  them  did  not  observe 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  meats.  He  and  Barnabas, 
and  the  other  disciples,  ate  indifferently 
of  pork,  of  animals  which  had  been 
strangled,  or  which  had  cloven  feet,  or 
which  did  not  chew  the  cud  ;  but  many 
Jewish  Christians  having  arrived,  St.  Peter 
ioined  with  them  in  abstinence  from  for- 
bidden meats,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 

This  conduct  appeared  very  prudent : 
he  wished  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  his  companions ;  but 
St.  Paul  attacked  him  on  the  subject  with 
considerable  severity.  "  I  withstood  him," 
says  he, ''  to  his  &ce,  because  he  was 
blameable."    (Gal.  chap,  ii.) 

This  quarrel  appears  the  most  extraor- 
dinary on  the  part  of  St.  Paul.  Having 
been  at  first  a  persecutor,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  acted  with  mode- 


ration ;  cspecialljQS  he  had  himself  gone 
to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple, 
had  circumcised  his  disciple  Timothy,  and 
strictly  complied  vrith  the  Jewish  rites, 
for  which  very  compliance  he  now  re- 
proached Cephas.  St.  Jerome  imagines 
that  this  quarrel  between  Paul  and  Ce- 
phas was  a  pretended  one.  He  says,  in 
his  first  homily  (vol.  iii.),  that  they  acted 
like  two  advocates,  who  work  themselves 
up  to  an  appearance  of  great  zeal  and  ex- 
asperation against  each  other,  to  gain 
credit  with  tlieir  respective  clients.  He 
says  that  Peter  (Cephas),  being  appointed 
to  preach  to  the  Jews,  and  Paul  to  the 
Gentiles,  they  assumed  the  appearance  of 
quarrelling — Paul  to  gain  the  Gentiles, 
and  Peter  to  gain  the  Jews.  But  St. 
Augustine  is  by  no  metins  of  the  same 
opinion.  "  I  grieve,"  says  he,  in  his 
epistle  to  Jerome,  "  that  so  great  a  man 
should  be  the  patron  of  a  lie," — (jtatro- 
num  mendQcii ) 

This  dispute  between  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Augustine  ought  not  to  diminish  our 
veneration  for  them,  and  still  less  for  St, 
Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

As  to  what  remains,  if  Peter  was  des- 
tined for  the  Jews,  who  were  after  thetr 
conversion  likely  to  judaise,  and  Paul  for 
strangers,  it  appears  probable  that  Peter 
never  went  to  Itome.  The  Acts  of  th^ 
Apostles  makes  no  mention  of  Peter> 
journey  to  Italy. 

However  that  maybe,  it  was  about  the 
sixtieth  year  of  our  era  that  Christians  be- 
gan to  separate  from  the  Jewish  commu- 
nion ;  and  it  was  this  which  drew  upob 
them  so  many  quarrels  and  persecutions 
from  the  various  synagogues  of  Rome, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  They  were 
accused  of  impiety  and  atheism  by  their 
Jewish  brethren,  who  excommunicated 
them  in  their  synagogues  three  times  every 
Sabbath-day.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
persecutions  God  always  supported  them 

By  degrees  many  churches  were  formed, 
and  the  separation  between  Jews  and 
Christians  was  complete  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century.  This  separation  wta 
unknown  by  the  Roman    go\emment. 
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Neither  the  senate  nor  the  emperors  of 
Rome  interested  themselves  m  tliose 
quarrels  of  a  small  flock  of  mankind, 
which  God  had  hitherto  guided  in  obscu- 
rity, and  which  he  exalted  by  insensible 
gradations. 

Christianity  became  established  in 
Greece  and  at  Alexandria.  The  Chris- 
tians had  there  to  contend  with  a  new  set 
of  Jews,  who,  in  consequeiTce  of  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  had  become  phi- 
|losophers.  This  was  the  sect  of  gnosis^ 
or  gnostics.  Among  them  were  some  of 
'the  new  converts  to  Christianity.  All 
these  sects,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  complete 
liberty  to  dogmatise,  discourse,  and  write, 
wheneTer  the  Jewish  courtiers,  settled  at 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  did  not  bring  any 
charge  against  them  before  the  magistrates. 
But,  under  Domitian,  Christianity  began 
to  jnye  some  umbrage  to  the  government. 

The  zeal  of  some  Christians,  which  was 
not  according  to  knowledge,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  church  from  making  that  progress 
which  God  destined  from  the  beginning. 
fhe  Christians,  at  first,  celebrated  their 
mysteries  in  sequestered  houses,  and  in 
caves,  and  during' the  night.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  Minutius  Felix,  the  title  given 
them  of  lucifitgaces.  Philo  calls  them 
Gess^ens.  The  names  most  frequently 
applied  to  them  by  the  heathens,  during 
the  first  four  centuries,  were  "  Galileans, 
and  "  Nazarenes ;"  but  that  of  "  Chris- 
tians'*  has  prevailed  above  all  the  others. 

Neither  tne  hierarchy,  nor  the  services 
of  the  church,  were  established  all  at 
once :  the  apostolic  times  were  different 
from  those  which  followed 

The  mass  now  celebrated  at  matins,  was 
the  supper  performed  m  the  evening :  these 
usages  changed  in  proportion  as  the  church 
'strengthened.  A  more  numerous  society 
required  more  regulations,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  pastors  accommodated  itself 
to  times  and  places. 

St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  relate,  that 
when  the  churches  received  a  regular  form, 
five  different  orders  might  be  soon  per- 
ceived to  exist  in  them : — superintendents, 
tpiscopoi,  whenc?  originate  the  bishops ; 


elders  of  the  society,  preMbj/ieroi,  priests; 
diMonoi,  servants  or  deacons  ;  pintoi,  be- 
lievers, the  initiated — ihat  is,  the  bap- 
tised, who  participated  in  the  suppers  ot 
the  agapa,  or  love-feasts ;  the  catechumens, 
who  were  awaiting  baptism ;  and  the 
enereumf-nSf  who  awaited  their  being  exor- 
cised of  demons.  In  these  five  orders,  no 
one  had  garments  different  from  the 
others,  no  one  was  bound  to  celibacy  : 
witness  Tertullian*s  book,  dedicated  to  his 
wife,  and  witness  also  the  example  of  the 
apostles.  No  paintings  or  sculptures  were 
to  be  found  in  their  assemblies,  during  the 
first  two  centuries ;  no  altars ;  and,  most 
certainly,  no  tapers,  incense,  and  lustral 
water.  The  Christians  carefully  concealed 
their  books  from  the  Gentiles  :  they  en- 
trusted them  only  to  the  initiated.  £ven 
the  catechumens  were  not  permitted  to 
recite  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Of  the  power  of  expelling  Devils,  given 
to  the  Church, 

That  which  most  distinguished  the 
Christians,  and  which  has  continued 
nearly  to  our  own  times,  was  the  power 
of  expelling  devils  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Origen,  in  his  treatise  against 
Celsus,  declares,  (at  No.  1 33,)  that  An- 
tinous,  who  had  been  deified  by  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  performed  miracles  in 
£gypt,  by  the  power  of  charms  and  ma- 
gic; but  he  says  that  the  devils  came 
out  of  the  bodies  of  the  possessed  on  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Tertullian  eoes  farther ;  and  from  the 
recesses  of  Africa,  where  he  resided,  he 
says,  in  his  Apology  (chap,  xxiii.) — "  It 
your  gods  do  not  confess  themselves  to 
be  devils,  in  the  presence  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, we  eive  you  full  liberty  to  shed  that 
Christians  blood."  Can  any  demon 
stration  be  possibly  clearer  ? 

In  fact,  Jesus  Christ  sent  out  his  apos- 
tles to  expel  demons.  The  Jews,  like- 
wise, in  his  time,  had  the  power  of 
expelling  them ;  for,  when  Jesus  had 
delivered  some  possessed  persons,  and 
sent  the  devils  into  the  bodies  of  a  very 
numerous  herd  of  swine,  and  had  p<?r* 
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formed  many  other  similar  cures,  the '; 
Pharisees  said — ''He  expels  devils 
^through  the  power  of  Belzebub."  Jesus 
jreplied — "  By  whom  do  your  sons  expel 
them?''  It  is  incontestible  that  the 
Jews  boasted  of  this  power.  They  had 
exorcists  and  exorcisms.  They  invoked 
the  name  of  God,  of  Jacob,  and  of 
Abraham.  They  put  consecrated  herbs 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniacs.  (Jo- 
sephus  relates  a  part  of  these  ceremo- 
nies.) This  power  over  devils,  which 
the  Jews  have  lost,  was  transferred  to 
the  Christians,  who  seem  likewise  to 
have  lost  it  in  their  turn. 

The  power  of  expelling  demons  com- 
prehended that  of  destroying  the  opera^ 
tions  of  magic;  for  magic  lias  been 
always  prevalent  in  every  nation.  All 
the  Others  of  the  church  bear  testimony 
to  magic.  Saint  Justin,  in  his  Apology 
(book  ill.)  acknowledges  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  frequently  evoked,  and 
thence  draws  an  argument  in  fiivour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Lactan- 
tius,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Divine 
Institutions,  says  — ''that  if  any  one 
ventured  to  deny  the  existence  of  souls 
after  death,  the  magician  would  convince 
him  of  it  by  making  tbem  appear." 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Cyprian  the  bishop,  all  affirm  the 
same.  It  is  true  that,  at  present,  all  is 
changed,  and  that  there  are  now  no  more 
magicians  than  there  are  demoniacs.  But  . 
God  has  the  sovereign  power  of  admo- 
nishing mankind  by  prodigies  at  some 
particular  seasons,  and  of  discontinuing 
those  prodigies  at  others. 

Of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Church, 

When  Christians  became  somewhat 
numerous,  and  many  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  worship  established  in  the 
Homan  empire,  the  magistrates  began  to 
exercise  seventy  against  them,  and  the 
people  more  particularly  persecuted 
them.  The  Jews,  who  possessed  parti- 
cular privileges,  and  who  confuted  tJiem- 
selves  to  their  synagogues,  were  not 
persecuted.     They  were  permitted  the 


free  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  is  the 
case  at  Home  at  the  present  day.  All 
the  different  kinds  of  worship  scattered 
over  the  empire  were  tolerated,  although 
tlie  senate  did  not  adopt  them. 

But  the  Christians,  declaring  them- 
selves enemies  to  every  other  worship 
than  their  own,  and  more  especially  so  to 
that  of  the  empire,  were  often  exposed  to 
these  cruel  trials. 

One  of  the  6rst  and  most  distinguished 
martyrs  was  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antiocb, 
who  was  condemned  by  tne  Emperoi 
Trajan  himself,  at  that  time  in  Asia,  and 
sent  to  Rome  by  his  orders,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts,  at  a  time  when 
other  Christians  were  not  persecuted  at 
Rome.  It  is  not  precisely  known  what 
charges  were  alleged  against  him  before 
that  emperor,  otherwise  so  renowned  for 
his  clemency.  St.  Ignatius  must,  neces- 
sarily, have  had  violent  enemies.  What- 
ever were  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
the  history  of  his  martyrdom  relates  that 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  found  en- 
graved on  his  heart  in  letters  of  gold ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  was  that  Chris-; 
tians,  in  some  places,  assumed  the  name 
of  Theophores,  which  Ignatius  had  given 
himself. 

A  letter  of  his  has  been  preserved,  ini 
which  he  entreats  the  bishops  and  Chris- 
tians to  make  no  opposition  to  his  mar- 
tyrdom, whether  at  the  time  they  mi^t 
be  strong  enough  to  effect  his  deliverance, 
or  whether  any  among  them  might  have 
influence  enough  to  obtain  his  pardon.' 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
when  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  the 
Christians  of  that  capital  went  to  visit 
him ;  which  would  clearly  prove  that 
the  individual  was  punislied,  and  not  the 
sect. 

The  persecutions  were  not  continued. 
Origen,  in  his  third  book  against  Celsus, 
says — *'  The  Christians  who  have  suf- 
fered death  on  account  of  their  religion, 
may  easily  be  numbered,  for  there  were 
only  a  few  of  them,  and  merely  at  inter- 
vals." 

God  was  so  mindful  of  his  church 
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that  notwithstanding  its  enemies,  he  so  I  banishnent.    As  to  what  remains,  think 
ordered  circumstances  that  it  held  five  \  not  to  hold  your  assemblies  there,  nor  to 
councils  in  the  first  century,  sixteen  in  \  o£kr  up  your  prayers  in  what  you  call 
die  second,  and  thirty  in  the  third ;  that  i  cemeteries.  This  is  possitirely  forbidden, 
is,  including  both  secret  and  tolerated  \  I  will  allow  it  to  none.'* 
ones.    Those  assemblies  were  sometimes  >      Nothing  bears  a  stronger  impress  of 
forbidden,  when  the  weak  prudence  of  ^  truth  than  this  document.    We  see  from 
the  magistrates  feared  that  they  mifl[ht  s  it,  that  there  were  times  when  assemblies 
become  tumultuous.    But  few  genume  ^  were   prohibited.    Thus  the  Calyinists 
documents  of  the  proceedings  before  the  i  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in  France, 
proconsuls  and  prsetors,  who  condemned  \  Sometimes,  ministers  or  preachers,  who 
the  Christians  to  death,  have  been  de-  I  held  assemblies  in  violation  of  the  laws, 
livered  down  to  us.    Such  would  be  the  |  have  suffered  even  by  the  altar  and  the 
only  authorities  which  would  enable  us  \  rack :  and  since  1745^  six  have  been  exe- 
to  ascertain  the  charges  brought  against  I  cutpd  on  the  gallows.    Thus,  in  England 
them,  and  the  puni^ments  they  suf-  >  and  Irekmd,  Roman  Catholics  are  for* 
fered.  <  bidden  to  hold  assemblies ;  and,  on  cer- 

We  hare  a  fra^ent  of  Dionysius  of  ^  tain  occasions,  the  delinquents  hare  SMf- 
Alezandria,  in  which  he  gives  the  follow-  ^  fered  death. 

ing  extract  of  a  register,  or  of  records,  of  i  Notwithstanding  these  prohibitions  de* 
a  proconsul  of  Egypt,  under  the  Empe-  >  clared  by  the  Roman  laws,  God  inspired 
ror  Valerian :  —  "  Dionysius,  Faustus  \  many  of  the  emperors  with  indulgence 
Maximus,  Marcellus,  and  Cheremon,  \  towiurds  the  Christians.  Even  Dioele- 
having  been  admitted  to  the  audience>  \  sian,  whom  the  ignorant  consider  as  a 
the  prefect  Emilian  thus  addressed  tliem :  \  persecutor — Dioclesian,  the  first  year  of 
''  You  are  sufficiently  informed,  through  \  whose  reign  is  still  regarded  as  constitut- 


the  conferences  which  1  have  had  with 
you,  and  all  that  I  have  written  to  you, 
of  the  good-will  which  our  princes  have 


ing  the  commencement  of  the  era  of 
martyrdom,  was,  for  more  than  eighteen 
years,  the  declared  protector  of  Chris- 


entertained  towards  you.  I  wish  thus  to  \  tianity,  and  many  Christians  held  offices 
repeat  it  to  you  once  again.  They  make  I  of  high  consequence  about  his  person, 
the  continuance  of  your  safety  to  depend  I  He  even  married  a  Christian  ;  and,  in 
upon  yourselves,  and  place  your  destiny  i  Nicomedia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  he 
in  your  own  hands.  They  require  of  you  \  permitted  a  splendid  church  to  be  erected 
only  one  thing,  which  reason  demands  of  j  opposite  his  palace, 
every  reasonable  person,  namely,  that!  The  Csesar  Galerius  having  unlbrtu- 
you  adore  the  gods  who  protect  their  \  nately  taken  up  a  prejudice  against  the 
empire,  and  abandon  that  different  wor-  i  Christians,  of  whom  he  thougtit  he  had 
ship,  so  contrary  to  sense  and  nature.''     \  reason  to  complain,  influenced  Diocle- 

Dionysius  replied,  "  All  have  not  the  ^  sian  to  destroy  the  cathedral  of  Nico- 
samegods;  and  all  adore  those  whom  j  media.  One  of  the  Christians,  with  more 
th^  think  to  be  the  true  ones.''  |  zeal  than  prudence,  tore  the  edict  of  the 

The  prefect  Emilian  replied :  ''I  see  ^  emperor  to  pieces ;  and  hence  arose  that 
clearly  that  you  ungratefully  abuse  the  \  fiunous  persecution,  in  the  course  of 
goodness  which  the  emperors  have  shown  >  which  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
you.  This  being  the  case,  you  shall  no  l  were  executed  in  the  Roman  empire, 
longer  remain  in  this  city ;  and  I  now  I  without  reckoning  those  whom  the  rage 
order  you  to  be  conveyed  to  Cephro,  in  \  of  the  common  people,  always  fanatical 
the  heart  of  Lybia.  Agreeably  to  the  |  and  always  cruel,  destroyed  vdthout  even 
command  I  have  received  from  our  em-  \  the  form  of  law. 
peror,  that  shall  be   the  place  of  your  ]     So  great  has  been  the  number  of  ac- 
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tual  martyrs,  that  we  ought  to  be  careful 
how  we  shake  the  truth  of  the  h.' story  of 
those  genuine  confessors  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, by  a  dangerous  mixture  of  fables 
and  of  false  martyrs. 

The  Benedictuie  Prior  (Dom)Ruinart, 
for  example,  a  man  otherwise  as  well 
informed  as  he  was  respectable  and  de- 
vout, should  have  selected  his  genuine 
records,  his  "  Actes  sinceres,"  with  more 
discretion.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
manuscript,  whether  taken  from  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Benoit  on  the  Loire,  or  from 
a  convent  of  Celestins  at  Paris,  corres- 
ponds with  a  manuscript  of  the  Feuillans, 
to  show  that  the  record  is  authentic;  the 
record  should  possess  a  suitable  anti- 
quity ;  should  have  been  evidently  writ- 
ten by  contemporaries ;  and,  moreover, 
should  bear  all  the  characters  of  truth. 

He  might  have  dispensed  with  relating 
the  adventure  of  young  Homanus,  which 
occurred  in  303.  This  young  llomanus 
had  obtained  the  pardon  of  Dioclesian, 
at  Antioch.  However,  Ruinart  states, 
that  tlie  judge  Asclepiades  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt.  The  Jews,  who  were 
present  at  the  spectacle,  derided  the 
young  saint  and  reproached  the  Chris- 
tians, that  their  God,  who  had  delivered 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  out 
of  the  furnace,  left  them  to  be  burnt ; 
that  immediately,  although  the  weather 
had  been  as  calm  as  possible,  a  tremen- 


formed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(which  no  one  can  ever  doubt)  as  not  to 
have  associated  with  them  relations  so 
suspicious,  and  so  calculated  to  give  of- 
fence to  weak  minds. 

This  last  persecution  did  not  extend 
through  the  empire.    There  was  at  tliat 
time    some    Christianity   in    England, 
which  was  soon  eclipj^ed,  to  re-appear 
afterwards  under  the  Saxon  kings.    The 
southern  districts  of   Gaul    and  Spain 
abounded  with  Christians.    The  Ceesar 
Constantius  Chlorus  afforded  them  great 
protection  in  all  his  provinces.     He  had 
a  concubine  who  was  a  Christian,  and 
who  was  the  mother   of   Constantine^ 
known  under  the  name  of  St.  Helena; 
for  no  marriage  was  ever  proved  to  have 
taken  place  between  them :  he  even  di- 
Torced  her  in  the  year  292,  when  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Maximilian  Hercules ; 
but  she  had  preserved  great  ascendancy 
over  his  mind,  and  had  inspired  him 
with  a  great  attachment  to  our  holy  re- 
ligion. 

Of  the  Ettablithmcnt  of  the  Church  under 
Constantine. 

Thus  did  divine  Providence  prepare 
the  triumph  of  its  church,  by  ways  ap- 
parently conformable  to  human  causes 
and  events. 

Constantius  Chlorus  died  in  306,  at 
York,  in  England,  at  a  time  when  tlie 


ck)U6  storm  arose  and  extinguished  the  ]  children  he  had  by  the  daughter  of  a 
flames ;  that  the  judge    tlien   ordered  j  Cesar  were  of  tender  age,  and  incapable 


young  Romanus's  tongue  to  be  cut  out ; 
i}iat  the  principal  surgeon  of  the  emperor, 
1)eing  present,  eagerly  acted  the  part  df 
executioner,  and  cutoff  the  tongue  at  the 
root ;  that  instantly  the  young  man,  who, 
before,  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
f^oke  with  perfect  freedom;    that  the 
emperor  was  astonished    that  any  one 
could  speak  so  well  without  a  tongue ; 
and  that  the  surgeon,  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, directly  cut  out  uie  tongue  of 
fiome  by-stander,  who  died  on  the  spot. 
Eusebius,  from  whom  the  Benedictine 
Itianart  drew  his  narrative,  should  have 
sc&r  respected  the  real  miradei  per- 


of  making  pretensions  to  the  empire. 
Constantine  Doldly  got  himself  elected  at 
York,  by  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  French 
and  English.  There  was  no  probabihty 
that  this  election,  effected  without  the 
consent  of  Rome,  of  the  senate  and  the 
armies,  could  stand ;  but  God  gave  him 
the  victory  over  Maxentius,  who  had 
been  elected  at  Rome,  and  delivered  him 
at  last  from  all  his  colleagues.  It  is  not 
to  be  dissembled,  that  he  at  first  rendered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  &vours  of  hea- 
ven, by  murdering  all  hi^  relations,  and 
at  length  even  his  own  wife  and  son. 
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We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  what  ^  at  Thessalonica,  were  recognised,  and 
Zosimus  relates  on  this  subject.  He  |  riieir  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  It 
states  that  Constantine,  under  the  tor-  would  certainly  have  been  desirable  that 
tures  of  remorse  firom  the  perpetration  of !  the  Christians  should  less  eagerly  haie 
so  many  crimes,  enauired  of  the  pontiff  |  followed  the  cry  of  vengeance ;  but  it 
of  the  empire,  whether  it  were  possible  j  was  the  will  of  God,  who  punishes  ac« 
for  him  to  obtain  any  expiation,  and  that  \  cording  to  justice,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
they   informed  him  that  they  knew  of  \  Christians  were  able  to  act  without  re- 


none.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  none  was 
found  for  Nero,  and  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  assist  at  the  sacred  mysteries  in 
Greece.     However,  the  Taurobolia  were 


still  observed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe    oecumenical  council,  of  which  Ozius  was 


that  an  emperor,  supremely  powerful, 
could  not  obtain  a  priest  who  would  wil- 
lingly indulge  him  in  expiatory  sacrifices. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  less  easy  to  believe 
that  Constantine,  occupied  as  he  was 
with  war,  politic  enterprises,  and  ambi- 


straint,  their  hands  should  be  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  tlieir  persecutors. 

Constantine  summoned  to    meet   at 
Nice,  opposite  Constantinople,  the  first 


president.  Here  was  decided  the  grand 
question  which  agitated  the  churchy 
relating  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

it  is  well  known  how  tlie  church,  hav- 
ing contended  for  three  hundred  years 
against  the  rights  of  the  Roman  empire^ 


tion,  and  surrounded  by  flatterers,  had  |  at  length  contended  against  itself,  and 


time  for  remorse  at  all.  Zosimus  adds, 
that  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  had  access 
to  bis  gate,  promised  him  the  expiation 
of  all  his  crimes  in  the  Christian  religion. 
It  has  been  suspected,  that  this  priest  was 
Ozius,  Bishop  of  Cordova. 

However  tnis  might  be,  God  reserved 
Constantine  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ing  his  mind,  and  to  make  him  the  pro- 
tector of  the  church.  This  prince  built 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  became 
the  centre  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  church  then  assumed 
a  form  of  splendor.  And  we  may  hope 
that,  being  purified  by  his  baptism,  and 
penitent  at  tits  death,  he  may  have  found 
mercy,  although  he  died  an  Arian.  It 
would  be  not  a  little  severe,  were  all  the 
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partisans  of  both  the  bishops  of  the  name    by  splendor. 


of  Eusebius  to  incur  damnation. 

In  the  year  314,  before  Constantine 
resided  in  his  new  city,  those  who  had 

Persecuted  the  Christians  were  punished 
y  them  for  their  cruelties.  The  Chris- 
tians threw  Maxentius*s  wife  into  the 
Orontes ;  they  cut  the  throats  of  all  his 
relations,  aud  tliey  massacred,  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  those  magistrates  who  had 


ttaniW.     The  widow  and  daughter  of 
Diocletiaii^  having  concealed  themselves 


was  always  militant  and  triumphant. 

In  the  course  of  time,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  whole 
African  church,  became  slaves  under  the 
Arabs,  and  afterwards  under  the  Turks, 
who  erected  the  Mahometan  religion  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Christian.  The  Romaa 
church  subsisted,  but  always  reeking  with 
blood,  through  more  than  six  centuries 
of  discord  fcMetween  the  western  empire 
and  the  priesthood.  Even  these  quarrels 
rendered  her  very  powerful.  The  bi- 
shops and  abbots  in  Germany  all  be- 
came princf>s ;  and  the  popes  gradually 
acquired  absolute  dominion  in  Rome, 
and  throughout  a  considerable  territory. 
Thus  has  God  proved  his  church,  by 
humiliations,  by  afflictions,  by  crimes,  and 


This  Latin  church,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  lost  half  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, and 
the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land .  She  gained  more  territory  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards 
than  she  lost  in  Europe ;  but,  with  more 
territory,  she  has  much  fewer  subjects. 

Divine  Providence  seemed  to  call  upon 


most  strenuously  declared  against  Chris-    Japan,  Siam,  India,  and  China,  to  pmce 


themselves  under  obedience  to  the  pope* 
in  order  to  recompense  him  for 
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MinoTy  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Russia,  and  the  other  lost  states  which 
we  mentioned.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who 
carried  the  holv  gospel  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Japan,  when  the  Portuguese  went 
thiUier  upon  mercantile  adventure,  per- 
formed a  yery  great  number  of  miracles, 
all  attested  by  the  R.  R.  P.  P.  Jesuits. 
Some  state  that  he  resuscitated  nine  dead 
persons.  But  R.  P.  Ribadeneira,  in  his 
*'  Flower  of  the  Saints,''  limits  hiinself  to 
asserting,  that  he  resuscitated  only  four. 
That  is  sufficient.  Providence  was  de- 
sirous that,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years, 
there  should  have  been  thousands  of  ca- 
tholics in  the  islands  of  Japan.  But  the 
devil  sowed  his  tares  among  the  good 
grain.  The  Jesuits,  according  to  what  is 
generally  believed,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy, followed  l^  a  civil  war,  in  which 
all  the  Christians  weie  exterminated  in 
1638.  The  nation  then  closed  its  ports 
against  all  foreigners  except  the  Dutch, 
who  were  considered  as  merchants  and 
not  as  Christians,  and  were  first  compelled 
to  trample  on  the  cross,  in  order  to  gain 
leave  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  prison  in 
which  they  are  shut  up,  when  they  land 
at  Nangazaki. 

The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  has  become  proscribed  in  China 
in  our  own  time,  but  with  circumstances 
of  less  cruelty.  Tl^e  R.  R.  P.  P.  JesuiU 
had  not,  indeed,  resucitated  the  dead  at 
the  court  of  Pelcin ;  they  were  contented 
with  teaching  astronomy,  casting  cannon, 
and  being  mandarins.  Their  unfortunate 
disputes  with  the  Dominicans  and  others 

?ive  such  offence  to  the  great  emperor 
onchin,  that  that  prince,  who  was  jus- 
tice and  goodness  personified,  was  blind 
enough  to  refuse  permission  any  longer 
to  teach  our  holy  religion,  in  respect  to 
whitfh  our  missionaries  so  little  agreed. 
He  expelled  them,  but  with  a  kindness 
truly  paternal,  supplying  them  with 
means  of  subsistence,  and  conveyance  to 
the  confines  of  his  empire. 

All  Asia,  all  Africa,  the  half  of  Europe, 
all  that  belongs  to  the  English  and  Dutch 
IB  America,  all  the  unconquered  American 


.tribes,  all  the  southern  dimes,  wltfcn 
constitute  a  fifth  portion  of  the  globe, 


main  the  prey  of  the  demon,  in  order  to 
fulfil  those  sacred  words,  ''many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen.*'  Matt.  xx. 
16.) 

Of  the  Sienification  of  Ike  Word 
"  Church  Picture  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Its  Degeneracy.  Exami^ 
nation  into  those  Societies  which  have 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  primitive 
Churchy  and  particularljf  into  that  of 
the  Primitives  called  Quakers. 

This  term  among  the  Greeks,  signified 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  Wi^n  the 
Hebrew  books  were  tninslated  into 
Greek,  *'synaeogue"  was  rendered  by 
'*  church  ;**  and  the  same  term  was  em- 
ployed to  express  the  "  Jewish  society," 
the  **  political  congregation,**  the  '<  Jew- 
ish assembly,"  the  "Jewish  people.^ 
Thus  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Numt>ersy 
*'  Why  hast  thou  conducted  the  church 
into  the  wilderness ;"  and  in  Deutero- 
nomy, *'  The  eunuch,  the  Moabite,  and 
the  Ammonite,  shall  not  enter  the  church ; 
the  Idumeans  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
not  enter  the  churcli,even  to  the  third  ge- 
neration.*' 

Jesus  Christ  says,  in  St.  Matthew, '^  If 
thy  brother  have  sinned  against  thee 
[have  offended  thee]  rebuke  him,  between 
yourselves.  Take  with  you  one  or  two 
witnesses,  that,  from  thennouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  everything  may  be  made 
clear;  and,  if  he  hear  not  them,  com- 
plain to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to 
the  church;  and,  if  he  hear  not  the 
church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen 
or  a  publican.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
so  shall  it  come  to  pass,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.**  An 
allusion  to  the  keys  of  doors  which  close 
and  unclose  tlie  latch. 

The  case  is  here,  that  of  two  men,  one 
of  whom  has  offended  the  other,  and  per- 
sists. He  could  not  be  made  to  appear 
in  the  assembly,  in  the  Christian  churrh; 
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ts  yet  there  was  none :  the  person  against  >  tious  that  you  bind  him  justly ;  for  jns- 


whom  his  companion  complained  oonld 
not  be  judged  by  a  bishop  and  priests 
who  were  not  in  existence;  besides 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither 
Jewish  priests  nor  Christian  priests  ever 
became  judges  in  quarrels  between  ^- 
Tate  persons.  It  was  a  matter  of  police. 
Bishops  did  not  become  judges  till  about 
the  time  of  Valentinian  III. 

The  commentators  have  therefore  con- 
dnded,  that  the  sacred  writer  of  this  gos- 
pel makes  our  Lord  speak  in  this  passage 
by  anticipation, — ^that  it  is  an  allegory,  a 
prediction  of  what  would  take  place  when 
the  Christian  church  should  be  formed 
and  established. 

Selden  makes  an  important  remark  on 
this  passage,  that,  among  the  Jews,  pub- 
licans or  collectors  of  the  royal  monies 
were  not  excommunicated.  The  popu- 
lace might  detest  them,  but  as  they  were 
indispensable  officers,  appointed  by  the 
prince,  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  separating  them  from  the  as- 
sembly.   The  Jews  were  at  that  time 


tice  breaks  unjust  bonds.  But  when  you 
have  corrected,  and  afterwards  agreed 
with  your  brother,  you  have  loosed  him 
on  earth. 

From  St.  AugusUn's  interpretation,  it 
seems  tliat  the  ^rson  offended  shut  up 
the  offender  in  prison ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  tliat,  if  the  offender  is  put 
in  bonds  on  earth,  he  is  also  in  heavenly 
bonds ;  but  that  if  the  offended  person  is 
inexorable,  he  becomes  bound  himself. 
In  St.  Augustine*s  explsnation,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  relating  to  the  church. 
The  whole  matter  relates  to  pardoning 
or  not  pardoning  an  injury.  St.  Augus- 
rin  is  not  speaking  here  of  the  sacerdotal 
power  of  remitting  sins  in  the  name  of 
God.  That  is  a  right  recognised  in  other 
places ;  a  rieht  derived  from  the  sacra- 
ment of  confession.  St.  Augustin,  pro- 
found as  he  is  in  types  and  allegories, 
does  not  consider  this  famous  passage  as 
alluding  to  the  absolution  given  or  refused 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 


under  tlie  administration  of  the  proconsul)  ,.,.>^,..      o.. 

of  l^a,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  Qt  the  «  Church,'*  %n  Chrutum  Soaeties. 
the  confines  of  Galilee,  and  to  the  ishind  \  In  the  greater  part  of  Christian  states 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  had  deputies.  It  s  we  perceive  no  more  than  four  churdies 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  in  |  — ^the  Greek,  tlie  Roman,  the  Lutheran, 
any  to  show  publicly  their  abomination  of  I  and  tlie  reformed  or  Calvinistic.  It  is 
the  legal  officers  <tf  the  proconsul.  In- i  thus  in  Germany:  the  Primitives  or 
justice,  even,  would  have  been  added  to  i  Quakera,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians, 
imprudence ;  for  the  Roman  knights  [  the  Memnonists,  the  Pietists,  the  Mora- 
(equestrians),  who  farmed  the  public  do- 1  vians,  the  Jews,  and  others,  do  not  form 
main  and  collected  Caesar's  money,  were  s  a  church.  The  Jewish  religion  lias  pre- 
authorised  by  the  laws.  \  served  the   designation    of  synagogue. 

St.  Augustin,  in  his  eighty-first  ser-  I  The  Christian  sects  which  are  tolerated 
mon,  may  perhaps  suggest  reflections  for  i  have  only  private  assemblies,  *'  conven- 
comprehending    this    passage.      He  is  5  tides."    It  is  the  same  in  London, 
speaking  of  those  who  retain  their  hatred,  |      We  do  not  find  the  Cathohc  church  in 
who  are  slow  to  pardon.  |  Sweden,  nOr  in  Denmark,  nor  in  the 

^  Cepisti  habere  fratrem  tuum  tanquam  $  north  of  Germany,  nor  in  Holland,  nor 
publicanum.  Ligas  ilium  in  terra;  sed  \  in  three  quarten  of  Switxerland,  nor  in 
ut  juste  alliges  vide  :  nam  injusta  vin-  \  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain. 

cula   dirsumpit  jusutia.     Cum   autem  ^  t>  •    ,.     r>L      i       j    r  .l 

conexeriset  concordaveris  cum  fratretuo    Oj  the  PrunUive  Church,  and  of  thote 
solvisti  eum  in  terra."    You  began  to  re-  !  who  heve  endeavoured  to  re-ettabtuh  U. 
gaid  your  brother  as  a  publican ;  that  is,  \     The  Jews,  as  well  as  all  the  different 
10  bind  him  on  the  earth.    Bui  be  cau-  \  people  of  Syria,  were  divided  into  many 
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different  congregations,  as  we  have  al-  >  The  spirit  was  communicated  to  them 
iieadyseen.  All  aimed  at  a  mystical  per- ^  equally.  They  equally  spoke  different 
fection.  \  languages;  they  had  equally  the  giti  of 

A  ray  of  purer  light  shone  upon  the  I  prophesying,  witliout  distinction  of  rank, 
disciplesof  St.  John,  who  still  subsist  near  :  age,  or  sex. 

Mosul.  At  last,  the  Son  of  God,  an- 1  The  apostles  who  instructed  the  ueo- 
nounced  by  St.  John,  appeared  on  earth,  i  pbytes,  possessed  over  them,  unquesnon- 
wliose  disciples  were  always  on  a  perfect  I  ably,  that  natural  pre-eminence  which  the 
eqtiality.  Jesus  had  expressly  enjoined  >  preceptor  has  over  the  scholar ;  but  of 
them,  ^' There  shall  not  be  any  of  you  Murisdiction,oftempomlauthority,ofwliat 
either  first  or  last. ...  I  came  to  serre,  \  the  world  calls  '^  honours,*'  of  distinction 
not  to  be  served. ...  He  who  strives  to  be  |  in  dress,  of  emblems  of  supenority,  at- 
masterover  others  shall  be  their  servant."  >  suredly  neither  they,  nor  those  who  suc- 

One  proof  of  equality  is,  that  the  Chris-  \  ceeded  them,  had  any.  They  possessed 
tiansat  first  took  no  other  designation  than  I  another,  and  a  very  different  superiority 
that  of  ^*  brethren.*'  lliey  assembled  in  >  that  of  persuasion, 
expectation  of  the  spirit.  They  prophe-  ]  The  brethren  put  their  money  into  one 
lied  when  they  were  inspired.  St.  Paul,  >  common  stock.  Seven  persons  werechosen 
in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  says  \  by  themselves  out  of  their  own  body,  to 
to  them,  *'  If,  in  your  assembly,  any  one  \  take  charge  of  the  tables,  and  to  pronde 
of  you  have  the  gift  of  a  psalm,  a  docthne,  \  for  the  common  wants.  They  chose,  in 
a  revelation,  a  language,  an  interpretation, )  Jerusalem  itself,  those  whom  we  call 
let  all  be  done  for  edification.  If  any  i  Stephen,  Philip,  Procerus,  Nicanor,  II** 
speak  languages,  as  two  or  three  may  do  i  mon,  Pannenas,  and  Nicholas.  It  is  re- 
in succession,  let  there  be  an  interpreter."  \  markable   that,   among   seven   persons 

^*  Let  two  or  three  prophets  speak,  and  \  chosen  by  a  Jewish  community,  six  were 
the  others  judge ;  and  if^anythmg  be  re-  i  Greeks. 

vealed  to  another  while  one  is  speaking,  s  After  the  time  of  the  apostles,  we  find 
let  the  latter  be  silent ;  for  you  may  all  (  no  exampleofany  Christian  who  possessed 
prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  ^  any  other  power  over  other  Christians  than 
and  all  exhort :  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  s  that  of  instructing,  exhorting,  expelling 
subject  to  the  prophets ;  for  the  Lord  is  \  demons  from  the  bodies  of  '*  Energu- 
a  God  of  peace. . . .  Thus,  then,  my  bre-  <  mens,"  and  performing  miracles.  AU  is 
thren,  be  all  of  you  desirous  of  prophesy-  \  spiritual ;  nothing  savours  of  worldly 
ing;  and  hinder  not  the  speaking  of  |  pomp.  It  was  only  in  the  third  century 
languages.'*   .  \  that  the  spirit  of  pride,  vanity,  and  inter- 

I  luive  translated  literally,  both  out  of  ^  est,  began  to  be  manifested  among  the 
reverence  for  the  text,  and  to  avoid  any  i  believers  on  every  side, 
disputes  about  words.  I     Th^  ag&p«  were  now  become  splendid 

St.  Paul,  in  the  same  epistle,  admits !  festivals,  and  attracted  reproach  for  the 
that  women  may  prophesy ;  although,  in  \  luxury  and  profusion  which  attended' 
the  fourteenth  chapter,  he  forbids  their  |  them.  TertuUianacknowledgesit.  ^'Yes»" 
■peaking  in  the  assemblies.  "  Every  wo- 1  says  he,  '*  we  make  splendid  and  plentifiil 
man,"  says  he,  *^  praying  or  prophesying  $  entertainments,  but  was  not  the  same  done 
without  having  a  veil  over  her  head,  dis- }  at  the  mysteries  of  Athens  and  of  Egypt? 
honoureth  her  head,  for  it  is  the  same  as  !  Whatever  learning  we  display,  it  is  use- 
if  she  were  shaven.*'  { ful  and  pious,  as  3ie  poor  benefit  by  it.** 

It  is  clear,  from  all  these  passages  and  I  Quantisaimque  iumptibus  amstet,  lucrum 
from  many  others,  that  the  first  Christians  |  ett  pietatia,  si  quidem  inopes  refrigerio  isto 
were  all  equal,  not  merely  as  brethren  in  ^juvamus, 
Jesus  Christy  but  as  having  equal  gifis.  ^     About  this  very  period,  certain  societies 
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of  Chnstians,  who  pronounced  themselyes  >  wan;  the  six  hundred  years  of  fierce 
more  perfect  than  the  rest,  the  Monta-  i  hostility  between  the  empire  and  the 
nists,  for  example,  who  boasted  of  so  many  >  priesthood ;  the  wealth  of  nations,  flow- 
prophecies  ana  so  austere  a  moraUty;  who  \  mg  through  a  thousand  channels,  some- 
regarded  second  nuptials  as  absolute  ^  times  into  Home,  sometimes  into  Avignon, 
adulteries,  and  flight  u-om  persecution  as  |  when  the  popes,  for  two  and  seventy 
apostacy ;  who  had  exhibited  in  public  >  years  together,  fixed  their  residence  in 
holy  convulsions  and  extasies,  and  pre-  I  that  place ;  the  blood  rushing  in  streams 
tended  to  speak  with  God  face  to  face ;  5  throughout  Europe,  either  for  the  interest 
were  convicted,  it  was  said,  of  mixing  the  ^  of  a  tiara  utterly  unknovm  to  Jesus  Christ, 
blood  of  an  in&nt,  a  year  old,  with  the  f  or  on  account  of  unintelligible  questions 
bread  of  the  eucharist.  They  brought  ^  which  he  never  mentioned.  Our  religion 
upon  the  true  Christians  this  dreadful  I  is  not  less  sacred  or  less  divine  for  having 
reproach,  which  exposed  them  to  perse-  \  been  so  defiled  by  guilt  and  steeped  in 
cutions.  I  carnage. 

Their  method  of  proceeding,  according  $  When  the  frenzy  of  domination,  that 
to  St.  Augustin,  was  this : — they  pricked  ^  dreadful  passion  of  the  human  heart,  had 
the  whole  body  of  the  iu&nt  with  pins,  I  readied  its  greatest  excess ;  when  the 
and  kneading  up  flour  with  the  blood, )  monk  Ilildebrand,  elected  Bishop  of 
made  bread  of  it.  If  any  one  died  j  Komeagainst  the  laws,  wrested  that  capital 
by  eating  it,  they  honoured  him  as  a  i  from  the  emperors,  and  forbad  all  the 
martyr.  I  bishops  of  the  west  from  bearing  the  name 

Manners  were  so  corrupted,  that  the  |  of  pope,  in  order  to  appropriate  it  to 
holy  &thers  were  incessantly  complaining  \  himself  alone ;  when  the  bishops  of  Ger- 
of  it.  Hear  what  St.  Cyprian  says,  in  l  many,  following  his  example,  made  them- 
his  book  concerning  tombs: — '' Every  >  selves  sovereigns,  which  all  those  of  France 
priest,"  says  he,  "  seeks  for  wealth  and  <  and  England  also  attempted  ;*-from  those 
honour  with  insatiable  avidity.  Bishops  |  dreadful  times  down  even  to  our  own, 
are  without  religion;  women  without  mo- 1  certain  Christian  societies  have  arisen, 
desty ;  knavery  is  general ;  profane  swear-  \  which,  under  a  hundred  different  names, 
ing  and  peijury  abound ;  animosities  di-  \  have  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  pri- 
vide  Chnstians  asunder;  bishops  abandon  >  mitive  equality  in  Christendom, 
their  pupils  to  attend  Uie  exchange,  and  |      But  what  had  been  practicable  in  a 


obtain  opulence  by  merchandise ;  in  short, 
we  please  ourselves  alone,  and  excite  the 
disgust  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 


small  society,  concealed  from  the  world, 
was  no  longer  so  in  extensive  kingdoms. 
The  churdi    militant    and    triumphant 


Before  the  occurrence  of  these  scan-  <  could  no  longer  be  the  church  humble 
dais,  the  priest  Novatiaii  had  been  the  \  and  unknown.  The  bishops,  and  the 
causeof  a  very  dreadful  one  to  the  people  \  large,  rich,  and  powerful  monastic  com- 
of  Rome.  He  was  the  first  anti-pope.  |  munities,  uniting  under  the  standards  of 
The  bishopric  of  Rome,  although  secret,  |  the  new  pontificate  of  Rome,  fought  at 
and  liable  to  persecution,  was  an  object  \  that  time  pro  arts  ctJocUj  for  their  hearths 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  on  account  of }  and  altars.  Crusades,  armies,  sieges^ 
the  liberal  contributions  of  the  Christians,  ]  battles,  rapine,  tortures,  assassinations  by 


and  the  authority  attached  to  that  high 
situation. 

We  will  not  here  describe  again  what 
is  contained  in  so  many  authentic  docu- 
ments, and  what  we  every  day  hear  from 
the  mouths  of  persons  correctly  informed ; 
—the  prodigious  numbet  of  schisms  and 


the  handof  the  executioner,  assassinations 
by  the  hands  of  priests  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  poisonings,  devastations 
by  fire  and  iword — all  were  employed 
to  support  and  to  pull  down  the  new 
ecclesiastical  administration;  and  the 
eradle  of  th»  primitive  chiuch  was  so 
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hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable 
under  the  blood  and  bones  of  the  slain. 

Of  the  PrimUives  calUd  Quakers. 

The  religious  and  civil  wars  of  Great 
Britain  having  desolated  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  William  Penn,  son  of  a 
vice-admiral,  resolved  to  go  and  establish 
what  he  called  the  primitive  church  on 
the  shores  of  North  America,  in  a  climate 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  mild,  and 
congenial  to  his  own  manners.  His 
sect  went  under  the  denomination  of 
'^  Quakers,^'  a  ludicrous  designation ;  but 
which  they  merited,  by  the  trembling  of 
the  body  which  they  affected  when  preach- 
ing, and  by  a  nasal  pronunciation,  such 
as  peculiarly  distinguished  one  species  of 
monks  in  the  Roman  church,  the  Ca- 
puchins. But  men  may  both  snuffle  and 
shake,  and  yet  be  meek,  frugal,  modest, 
just,  and  charitable.  No  one  denies  that 
this  society  of  Primitives  displayed  an 
example  of  all  those  virtues. 

Penn  saw  that  the  English  bishops  and 
the  Presbyterians  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  dreadful  war  on  account  of  a  surplice, 
lawn  sleeves,  and  a  liturgy.  He  would 
have  neither  liturgy,  lawn,  nor  surplice. 
The  apostles  had  none  of  them.  Jesus 
Christ  had  baptised  none.  The  associ- 
ates of  Penn  declined  baptism. 

Hie  first  believers  were  equal:  these 
new  comers  aimed  at  being  so,  as  fisur  as 
possible.  The  first  disciples  received  the 
spirit,  and  spoke  in  the  assembly :  they 
had  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  ornaments, 
no  tapers,  incense,  or  ceremonies.  Penn 
and  his  followers  flattered  themselves  that 
they  received  the  spirit,  and  they  renounced 
all  pomp  and  ceremony.  Charity  was  in 
high  esteem  with  the  disciples  of'^the  Sar 
viour :  those  of  Penn  formed  a  common 
purse  for  assisting  the  poor.  Thus  these 
imitators  of  the  Essenians  and  first  Chris- 
tians, although  in  error  with  respect  to 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  were  an  aston- 
ishing model  of  order  and  morab  to  every 
other  society  of  Christians. 

At  length  this  singular  man  went^  with 


Ave  hundred  of  his  followers,  to  form  an 
establishment  in  what  was  at  that  time 
the  most  savage  district  of  America. 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  had  been  de- 
sirous of  founding  a  colony  there,  which, 
however,  had  not  prospered.  The  F^i* 
mitives  of  Penn  were  more  snccessiul. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
near  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  This 
country  belonged  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land only  because  there  were  no  others 
who  claimed  it ;  and  because  the  people 
whom  we  call  savages,  and  who  might 
have  cultivated  it,  had  always  remained 
far  distant  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 
If  England  had  possessed  this  coantiy 
merely  by  right  of  conquest,  Penn  and 
his  Primitives  would  have  held  such  an 
asylum  in  horror.  They  looked  upon  the 
pretended  right  of  conquest  only  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  nature,  and  as  abso- 
lute robbery. 

King  Charles  II.  made  Penn  sovereign 
of  all  this  desert  country  by  a  charter 
granted  March  4,  1681.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Penn  promulgated  his  code  of 
laws .  The  first  was, complete  civil  Hberty ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  every  colonut 
possessing  five  acres  of  land  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  The  next  was, 
an  absolute  prohibition  against  aulvo- 
cates  and  attornies  ever  taking  fees.  The 
third  was,  the  admission  of  all  religions ; 
and  even  the  permission  to  every  inhabi- 
tant to  worship  God  in  his  own  house, 
without  ever  taking  part  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

litis  is  the  law  last  mentioned,  in  the 
terms  of  its  enactment : — 

''  Liberty  of  conscience  being  a  right 
which  all  men  have  received  from  nature 
with  their  very  being,  and  which  all 
peaceable  persons  ought  to  maintain,  it 
IS  positively  established  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  join  in  any  public 
exercise  of  religion. 

"  But  every  one  is  expressly  allowed 
full  power  to  engage  freely  in  the  public 
or  private  exercise  of  his  religion,  with- 
out incurring  thereby  any  trouble  or  im- 
pediment, under  any  pretext;  provided 
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tbait  he  acknowledge  his  belief  in  one 
only  eternal.God  Almighty,  the  creator, 
preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  that  he  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  civil 
society  which  he  is  bound  to  perform  to 
his  fellow-citizens.** 

This  law  is  even  more  indulgent,  more 
humane,  than  that  which  was  given  to  the 
people  of  Carolina  by  Locke,  the  Plato 
of  England,  so  superior  to  the  Plato  of 
Greece.  Locke  permitted  no  public  re- 
ligions but  such  as  should  be  approved 
by  seven  fathers  of  families.  Tnis  is  a 
difierent  sort  of  wisdom  from  Penn's. 

But  that  which  reflects  immortal  honour 
on  both  legislators,  and  which  should 
operate  as  an  eternal  example  to  mankind, 
is,  that  this  liberty  of  conscience  has  not 
occasioned  the  least  disturbance.  It 
might  on  the  contrary  be  said,  that  God 
had  showered  down  the  mostdistinguished 
blessings  on  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  consisted,  in  1682,  of  five  hundred 
persons,  and  in  less  than  a  century,  it^ 
population  had  increased  to  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand.  One  half  of  the  colo- 
nists are  of  the  primitive  religion :  twenty 
different  religions  comprise  the  other  half. 
There  are  twelve  fine  chapels  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  other  places  every  house 
is  a  chape).  This  city  has  deserved  its 
name,  "  Brotherly  Love."  Seven  other 
cities,  and  innumerable  small  towns, 
flourish  under  this  law  of  concord.  Three 
hundred  vessels  leave  the  port  in  the 
course  of  every  year. 

This  state,  which  seems  to  deserve  per- 
petual duration,  was  veiy  nearly  destroyed 
lo  the  fetal  war  of  1755,  when  the  French 
with  their  savage  allies,  on  one  side,  and 
the  English  with  theirs,  on  the  other,  be- 
gan with  disputing  about  some  frozen  dis- 
tricts of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Primitives, 
&ithful  to  their  pacific  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, declined  taking  arms.  The  sa- 
vages killed  some  of  their  colonists  on 
the  frontier:  the  Primitives  made  no 
reprisals.  They  even  refus«ed,  for  a  long 
time,  to  pay  the  troops.  They  addressed 
the  English  general  in  these  words: — 
**  Men  are  like  pieces  of  clay,  which  are 
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[broken  to  pieces  one  against  another. 
I  Why  should  we  aid  in  breaking  one  an- 
!  other  to  pieces  V* 

At  last,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  re- 
ligions prevailed;  militia  were  raised; 
the  Primitives  contributed  money,  but 
declined  becoming  armed.  They  ob- 
tained their  object,  which  was  peace  with 
their  neighbours.  These  pretended  sa- 
vages said  to  them,  **  Send  us  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Penn,who  never  deceived 
us :  with  him  we  will  treat.*'  A  grand* 
son  of  that  great  man  was  depute^  and 
peace  was  concluded. 

Many  of  the  Primitives  had  negro  slaves 
tocultivate  theirestates.  But  they  blushed 
at  having  in  this  instance  imitated  other 
Christians.  They  gave  liberty  to  their 
slaves  in  1769. 

At  present,  all  the  other  colonists  imi- 
tate them  in  liberty  of  conscience ;  and, 
although  there  are  among  them  Presby- 
terians and  persons  of  the  high  church 
party,  no  one  is  molested  about  his  creed. 
It  is  this  which  has  rendered  the  English 
power  in  America  equal  to  that  of  Spain, 
with  all  its  mines  of^gold  and  silver.  If 
any  method  could  be  devised  to  enervate 
the  English  colonies,  it  would  be  to  esta- 
blish in  them  the  Inquisition. 

The  example  of  the  Primitives  called 
"  Quakers,*'  nas  given  rise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  new  society,  in  a  district  which 
it  calls  Euphrates.  This  is  the  sect  of 
Ounkers  or  Dumpers ;  a  sect  much  more 
secluded  from  the  world  than  Penn's ;  a 
sort  of  religious  hospitallers,  all  clothed 
uniformly.  Married  persons  are  not 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Eu- 
phrates :  they  reside  in  the  country,  which 
they  cultivate.  The  public  treasury  sup- 
plies all  their  wants  in  times  of  scaici^. 
This  society  administers  baptism  only  to 
adults.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  as  impious,  and  that  of  the  eternity 
of  punishment  as  barbarous.  The  purity 
of  their  lives  permits  them  not  to  imagine 
that  God  will  torment  his  creatures  cruelly 
or  eternally.  Gone  astray  in  a  comer  of 
the  new  world,  far  from  the  great  flock  of 
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't^i/t  '  cnunca: 

the  Catholic  church,  they  are,  up  to  the  \  to  the  patriarch  of  the  other.  The  pope^ 
present  hour,  notwithstanding  this  unfor-  >  St.  Leo,  admitted  the  two  natures ;  but 
tunate  error,  the  most  just  and  most  ini-  <  neither  he  nor  his  successors  admitt«l  the 
mitable  of  men.  >  equality.    It  may  be  observed  that,  in 

^  this  dispute  about  rank  and  pre-eminence^ 

Quarrel  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  \  both  parties  were  in  direct  opposition  to 

Churcha  in  Asia  and  Europe.  <^  the  injunction  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  ^  in  the  gospel :— "  There  shall  not  be 
lall  good  men,  for  nearly  fourteen  cen-  i  among  you  first  or  last."  Saints  are 
tunes,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ^  saints,  but  pride  will  insinuate  itself 
have  always  been  rivals,  and  that  the  robe  \  everywhere.  The  same  disposition  which 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  without  a  i  made  a  mason's  son,  who  had  been  raised 
seam,  has  been  continually  rent  asunder.  \  to  a  bishopric,  foam  with  rage  because  he 
Thisopposition  is  perfectly  natural.  Rome  ^  was  not  addressed  by  the  title  of  my 
and  Constantinople  hate  each  other.  When  ^  lord,''  has  set  the  whole  Christian  world 
masters  cherish  a  mutual  aversion,  their  \  in  flames. 

dependents  entertain  no  mutual  regard.  |  The  Romans  were  always  less  addicted 
The  two  communions  have  disputed  on  <  to  disputation,  less  subtle,  than  the 
the  superiority  of  language,  the  antiquity  ^  Greeks ;  but  they  were  much  more  po- 
of sees,  on  learning,  eloquence,  and  Hitic.  Thebishopsof  the  east,  while  they 
power.  \  argued,  yet  remained  subjects :  the  Bishop 

It  is  certain  that,  for  a  long  time,  tlie  \  of  Rome,  without  arguments,  contrived 
Greeks  possessed  all  the  advantage.  They  I  eventually  to  establish  his  power  on  the 
boasted  that  they  had  been  the  masters  of  ^  ruins  of  the  western  empire.  And  what 
the  Latins,  and  that  they  had  taught  them  <  Virgil  said  of  the  Scipios  and  Cssars^ 
everything  1  The  gospels  were  written  <  might  be  said  of  the  popes : — 
in  Greek.    There  was  not  a  doctrine,  a  ? 

rite,  a  mystery,  a  usage,  which  was  not  >         ««>«««•«  mmm  d«mi.o.  8«*^"^;;g^-,^ 
Greek ;  from  the  word  "  baptism"  to  the  | 

word  <*  eucharist,''  all  was  Greek.  No  \  This  mutual  hatred  led,  at  length,  to 
fathers  of  the  church  were  known,  but  $  actual  division,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
among  the  Greeks,  till  St.  Jerome ;  and  l  papa  or  oyerseer  of  the  Byzantine  church, 
even  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  a  Dal*  \  and  Nicholas  I.,  papa  or  overseer  of  the 
matian.  St.  Augustin,  who  flourished  i  Roman  church.  As,  unfortunately,  ao 
soon  afler  St.  Jerome,  was  an  African.  <  ecclesiastical  quarrel  scarcely  ever  occurs 
Tbesevengreatoecumenicalcouncilsweref  without  something  ludicrous  being  av 
held  in  Greek  cities  i  the  bishops  of  Rome  \  tached  to  it,  it  happened,  in  this  instance, 
were  never  present  at  them,  because  they  i  that  the  contest  began  between  two  pa- 
were  acquainted  only  with  their  own  Latin  striarchs,  both  of  whom  were  eunuchs « 
language,  which  was  already  exceedingly  i  Ignatius  and  Photius,  who  disputed  the 
corrupted.  |  chair  of  Constantinople,  were  botli  ema»- 

The  hostility  between  Rome  and  Con*  \  culated.    This  mutilation  depriving  them 


Btantinople  broke  out  in  452,  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  been 
assembled  to  decide  whether  Jesus  Christ 
had  possessed  two  natures  and  one>per- 
8on,  or  two  persons  with  one  nature.  It 
was  there  decided,  that  the  church  of 
Constantinople  was  in  every  respect  equal 


of  the  power  of  becoming  natural  fathers, 
they  could  become  fathers  only  of  the 
church. 

It  is  observed,  that  persons  of  this  un» 
fortunate  description  are  meddling,  map> 
1  ignant,  and  plotting.  Ignatius  and  Pho- 
tius  kept  the  whole  Greek  court  in  a  state 


to  that  of  Rome,  as  to  honours ;  and  the  \  of  turbulence. 

patriarch  of  the  one  equal  in  every  respect  j     The  Latin,  Nicholas  L,  having  taken 
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ihfcpanof  Ignatius,  Photius  declared  him 
a  heretic,  on  account  of  his  admitting  the 
doctrine  that  the  hreath  of  God,  or  the 
holy  spirit,  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  whole  church,  which  had 
decided  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Father 
i»i!y. 

Besides  this  heretical  doctrine  respect* 
}ng  the  procession,  Nicholas  ate,  and  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten,  eggs  and  cheese  in 
Lent  In  fine,  as  the  very  climax  of  un- 
belief,  the  Roman  papa  had  his  beard 
shaved,  which,  to  the  Greek  papas,  was 
nothing  less  than  downright  apostacy ;  as 
Moses,  the  patriarchs,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
were  always,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
painters,  drawn  with  beards. 

When,  in  879,  the  patriarch  Photius 
was  restored  to  his  seat  by  the  eighth 
CKumenical  council — consisting  of  four 
hundred  bishops,  three  hundred  of  whom 
had  condemned  him  in  the  preceding 
council — he  was  acknowledged  by  Pope 
John  as  his  brother.  Two  legates,  dis- 
patched by  him  to  this  council,  joined  the 
Greek  church,  and  declared  that  whoever 
asserted  the  holy  spirit  proceeded  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  was  a  Judas.  But 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  chin  and  eat- 
ing eggs  in  Lent  being  persisted  in,  the 
two  churches  always  remained  divided. 

The  schism  was  completed  in  1063  and 
1054,  when  Michael  Cerularius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  publicly  con- 
demned the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  IX., 
and  all  the  Latins,  adding  to  all  the  re- 
proaches against  them  by  Photius,  that, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
they  dared  to  make  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  eucharist  *,  that  tliey  wick- 
edly ate  blood  puddings,  and  twisted  the 
necks,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  heads,  of 
pigeons  intended  for  the  table.  All  the 
Latin  churches  in  the  Greek  empire  were 
shut  up ;  and  all  intercourse  wiih  those 
who  ate  blood  puddings  was  forbidden. 

Pope  Leo  1a.  entered  into  serious  ne- 
gociation  on  this  matter  with  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Monomachus,  and  obtained 
tome  mitigations.    It  was  precisely  at 


this  period  that  those  celebrated  Norman 
gentlemen,  the  sons  of  Tancred  de 
Hauteville,  despising  at  once  the  pope 
and  the  Greek  emperor,  plundered  eveiy 
thing  they  could  in  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  ate  blood-puddings  with  the  utmost 
hardihood .  The  Greek  emperor  favoured 
the  pope  as  much  as  he  was  able ;  but 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  Greeks  with 
the  Latins.  The  Greeks  regarded  their 
adversaries  as  barbarians,  who  did  not 
know  a  single  word  of  Greek. 

The  irruption  of  the  Crusaders,  under 
pretence  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land,  but 
m  reality  to  gain  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, completed  the  hatred  entertained 
against  the  Komans. 

But  the  power  of  the  Latin  church  in- 
creased every  day,  and  the  Greeks  were 
at  length  gradually  vanquished  by  tlie 
Turks.  The  popes,  long  since,  became 
powerful  and  wealthy  sovereigns ;  the 
whole  Greek  church  became  slaves  from 
the  time  of  Mahomet  II.,  excepting 
Russia,  which  was  then  a  barbarous 
country,' and  in  which  the  church  was  of 
no  account. 

Whoever  is  but  slightly  informed  of  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  the  Levant,  knows  that 
the  sultan  confers  the  patriarchate  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  cross  and  a  ring,  without 
any  apprehension  of  being  excommuni- 
cated, as  some  of  the  German  emperors 
were  by  the  popes,  for  this  same  cere- 
mony. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  church  of 
Stamboul  has  preserved,  in  appearance, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  its  archbishop ; 
but  it  never,  in  &ct,  chooses  any  other 
than  the  person  pointed  out  by  the  Otto- 
man court.  This  preferment  costs,  at 
present,  about  eighty  thousand  francs, 
which  the  person  chosen  contrives  to  get 
refunded  from  the  Greeks.  I f  any  canon 
of  wealth  and  influence  comes  forward, 
and  offers  the  Grand  Vizier  a  larger  sum, 
the  titular  possessor  is  deprived,  and  the 
place  given  to  the  last  bidder;  precisely 
as  the  See  of  Rome  was  disposed  of,  in 
the  tenth  century,  by  Marozia  and  Theo- 
dora.    If  the  titular  patriarch  resists,  h« 
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receives  Afty  blows  on  the  soles  of  bis  ^  Bethlem  and  the  holy  land,  as  they  dm* 
feetf  aud  is  banished.  Sometimes  he  is  [  nominate  it.  The  unjust  and  odious 
beheaded,  as  was  the  case  with  Lucas  •  proceedings  whicli  these  have  occasioned 
Cyrille,  in  1638.  v  between  them  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Chris- 

The  Grand  Turk  disposes  of  all  the  I  tian  name*  In  the  midst  of  these  de» 
other  bishoprics,  in  the  same  manner,  for  \  bates,  the  ambassador  appointed  to  pro- 
money  ;  and  the  price  chained  for  every ;  tect  the  Homish  communion,  becomes, 
bishopric  under  Mahomet  II.  is  always  \  with  all  high  dignity,  an  object  of  sincere 
stated  in  the  patent;  but  the  additional  s  compassion. 

sum  paid  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  Jt  is  \  **  In  every  country  where  the  Roman 
not  exactly  known  what  a  Greek  priest  \  Catholic  prevails,  immense  sums  are  le- 
gives  for  his  bishopric.  ^  vied   in  order  to   support   against  tlie 

These  patents  are  rather  diverting  do-  $  Greek's  equivocal  pretensions  to  the  pr^ 
cuments : — **  I  grant  to  N. . . . ,  a  Chris-  i  carious  possession  of  a  comer  of  the 
tian  priest,  this  order,  for  the  perfection  c  world  reputed  holy  ;  and  to  preserve  in 
of  his  felicity.  I  command  him  to  re-  >  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  the  Latin  corn- 
side  in  the  city  herein  named,  as  bishop  I  munion,  the  remains  of  an  old  stmhie  at 
or  the  infidel  Christians,  according  to  1  Bethlem,  where  a  chapel  has  been  erected, 
their  ancient  usage,  and  their  vain  and  \  and  where,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of 
^travagant  ceremonies,  willing  and  or-  s  oral  tradition,  it  is  pretended  that  Christ 
daining  that  all  Christians  of  that  dis-  \  was  bom  ;  as  also  a  tomb,  which  may  be, 
trict  shall  acknowledge  him;  and  that  no  <  and  most  prob&bly  may  not  be,  what  is 
monk  or  priest  shall  marry  without  his  >  called  his  sepulchre ;  for  the  precise  situ- 
permission.''  That  is  to  say,  without  \  ation  of  these  two  places  is  as  little  as- 
paying  for  the  same.  I  certained  as  that  which  contains  the  ashes 

The  slavery  of  this  church  is-  equal  to  I  of  Cspsar/* 
its  ignorance.  But  the  Greeks  have  only  {  What  renders  the  Greeks  yet  more 
what  they  deserve.  They  were  wholly  i  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  is 
absorbed  in  disputes  about  the  light  on  |  the  miracle  which  they  perform  every 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  umbilical  cord,  at  \  year  at  Easter.  The  poor  bishop  of  Jo* 
the  very  time  of  the  taking  of  Coostan-  I  rusalem  is  inclosed  in  a  small  cave, 
tinople.  ]  which  is  passed  off  for  the  tomb  of  our 

while  recording  these  melancholy  <  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  packets  of  small 
troths,  we  entertain  the  hope  that  the  £m-  \  wax  tapers ;  he  strikes  fire,  lights  one  ot 
press  Catherine  II.  will  give  the  Greeks  \  these  little  tapers,  and  comes  out  of  bis 
their  liberty.  Would  she  could  restore  |  cave,  exclaiming,  **The  tire  is  come 
to  tl\em  that  courage  and  that  intellect  {  down  from  heaven,  and  the  holy  taper  is 
which  they  possessed  in  the  days  of  >  lighted.^'  All  the  Greeks  immediately 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles ;  and  that  \  buy  up  tliese  tapers,  and  the  money  is 
Mount  Athos  supplied  good  soldiers  and  <  divided  between  the  Turkish  commander 
fewer  monks  1  I  and  the  bishop. 

\     The  deplorable  state  of  this  churoh^ 
Of  the  present  Greek  Church.         |  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk,  may  be 

The  Greek  chmch  has  scarcely  de-  j  judged  of  from  this  single  trait, 
served  the  toleration  which  the  Mussul- 1     The  Greek  churcli  in  Aussiahasof  late 
xnen  granted  it.    The  following  observa-  <  assumed  a  much  more  respectable  oon* 
tions  are  from  Mr.  Porter,  the  English  |  sistency,  since  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
ambassador  in  Turkey :  >  has  delivered  it  from  its  secular  cares ; 

'*  I  am  inclined  to  draw  a  veil  over  ]  she  has  taken  from  it  four  hundred  thou- 
thore  scandalous  disputes  between  the  ]  sand  slaves,  which  it  possessed,  li  i% 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  subject  of  r  now  paid  out  of  the  imperial  treasury^ 
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entirely  dependent  on  the  government,  | 
and  restricted  by  wise  laws  ;  it  can  effect 
nothing  but  good ;  and  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  learned  and  useful.  It  pos- 
sesses a  preacher  of  the  name  of  Plato, 
who  has  composed  sermons  which  the 
Plato  of  antiquity  would  not  have  dis- 
dained. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

England  is  the  country  of  sects; 
"  multflB  sunt  mansiones  in  domo  patris 
mei :''  an  Englishman,  like  a  free  man, 
goes  to  heaven  which  way  he  pleases. 
However,  although  every  one  can  serve 
God  in  his  own  way,  the  national  religion 
— that  in  which  fortunes  are  made — ^is 
the  episcopal,  called  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  emphatically,  '^The  Church.'' 
No  one  can  have  employment  of  any 
oon^uence,  either  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, without  being  members  of  the  es- 
tablishment. This  reasoning,  which  is 
highly  demonstrative^  has  converted  so 
many  non-conformists,  that  at  present 
there  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nation 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  dominant  church. 

The  English  clergy  have  retained  many 
Catholic  ceremonies,  and  above  all,  that 
of  receiving  tithes  with  a  very  scrupu- 
lous attention.  They  also  possess  the 
pious  ambition  of  rulii^  the  people ;  for 
what  village  rector  would  not  oe  a  pope  if 
he  could  ? 

With  regard  to  manners,  the  English 
clergy  are  more  decorous  than  those  of 
France,  chiefly  because  the  ecclesiastics 
are  brought  up  in  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  far  from  tlie  corrup- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  They  are  not 
called  to  the  dignities  of  the  church  un- 
til very  late ;  and  at  an  age  when  men, 
having  no  other  passion  than  avarice, 
their  ambition  is  less  aspiring.  Employ- 
ments are  in  England  the  recompense  of 
long  services  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  army.  You  do  not  there  see  young 
mei  become  bishops  or  colonels,  on 
leaving  college ;  and,  moreover,  almost 
fdl  the  priests  are  mairied.  The  pedan- 
try and  awkwardness  of  manners,  ac- 


quired in  the  universities,  and  the  little 
commerce  they  have  with  women,  gene- 
rally oblige  a  bishop  to  be  contented  with 
the  one  which  belongs  to  him.  The 
clergy  go  sometimes  to  the  tavern,  be- 
cause custom  permits  it ;  and  if  they 
get  "  Bacchi  plenum,''  it  is  in  the 
college  style,  gravely  and  with  due 
decorum. 

That  indefinable  character  which  is 
neither  ecclesiastical  nor  secular,  which 
we  call  Abb^,  is  unknown  in  England ; 
the    ecclesiastics    there    are   generally 

Eted,  and  for  the  greater  part 
ts.  When  the  latter  learn,  that  in 
e  young  men  distinguished  by  their 
debaucheries,  and  raised  to  the  prelacy  by 
the  intrigues  of  women,  publicly  make 
love ;  vie  with  each  other  m  tlie  compo^ 
sition  of  love  songs ;  give  luxurious  sup- 
pers every  day,  from  which  they  arise  to 
implore  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
boldly  call  themselves  the  apostles'  suc- 
cessors— they  thank  Xjod  that  they  are 
protestants.  But  what  then  ?  They  are 
vile  heretics,  and  fit  only  for  burning,  as 
master  Francis  Rabelais  says,  **  with  all 
the  devils."    Hence  I  drop  the  subject. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

The  gospel  forbids  those  who  would 
attain  to  perfection,  to  amass  treasures, 
and  to  preserve  their  temporal  goods: 
**  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
Uirough  and  steal." — '*  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor." — **  And  every  one  that 
hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sis- 
ters, or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  my  naroe*s  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life." 

The  apostles  and  their  first  successors 
would  not  receive  estates;  they  only  ac- 
cepted the  value,  and,  after  having  pro- 
vided what  was  necessary  for  their  sub- 
sistence, they  distributed  the  rest  among 
the  poor.  Sapphira  and  Ananias  did  not 
gire  their  goods  to  St.  Peier,  but  thcgr 
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told  them  and  brought  him  the  price  :•— 
•*  Vende  quae  habes  et  da  pauperibus." 

The  cburcii  already  possessed  consi- 
derable property  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  since  Dioclesian  and  Maximin 
had  pronounced  the  confiscaiion  of  it,  in 
802. 

As  soon  as  Constantine  vras  upon  the 
throne,  he  permitted  the  churches  to  be 
endowed  like  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  from  that  time  the  church 
acquired  rich  estates.     St.  Jerome  com- 
plains of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  £us- 
tochius :  "  When  you  see  them,"  says  he, 
<<  accost  the  rich  widows  whom  they  meet 
with  a  soft  and  sanctiBed  air,  you  would  \ 
think  that  their  hands  were  only  extended  | 
to  give  them  Uieir  blessing ;  but  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  to  receive  the  price  of  their 
hypocrisy.  ^ 

The  holy  priests  received  without  ( 
claiming.  Valentinian  I.  thought  it 
right  to  forbid  the  ecclesiastics  from  re- 
ceiving anything  fVom  widows  and  wo- 
men, by  will  or  otherwise.  This  law, 
which  IS  found  in  the  Theodosian  code, 
was  revoked  by  Marcian  and  Justinian. 

Justinian,  to  &vour  the  ecclesiastics, 
forbad  the  judges,  by  his  new  code  xviii. 
diap.  fi,  to  annul  the  wills  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  church,  even  when  executed 
'Without  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
laws. 

Anastasius  had  enacted  in  471,  that  | 
church  property  should  be  held  by  a  s 
prescription,  or  title,  of  forty  years*  du- 
ration. Justinian  inserted  this  law  in  his 
code ;  but  this  prince,  who  was  continu- 
ally changing  his  jurisprudence,  subse- 
quently extended  this  prescription  to  a 
century.  Immediately,  several  ecclesi- 
ttstics,  unwortliy  of  their  profession, 
ibrged  false  titles,  and  drew  out  of  the 
dust  old  testaments,  void  by  the  ancient 
laws,  but  valid  according  to  ihe  new. 
Citizens  were  deprived  of  their  patrimonies 
by  fraud ;  and  possessions,  which  until 
then  were  considered  inviolable,  were  | 
usurped  by  the  church.  In  short,  the 
abuse  was  so  crying,  that  Justinian  him- 
self was  obliged  to  re-establish  the  dis- 


positions of  the  law  of  Anastasius,  by 
nis  novel  cxxxi.  chap.  vi. 

The  possessions  of  the  cnurch  during 
the  five  first  centuries  of  our  era  were 
regulated  by  deacons,  who  distributed 
them  to  the  clergy  and  to  tlie  poor.  This 
community  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  church  property  was  di- 
vided into  four  parts ;  one  being  given 
to  the  bishops,  another  to  the  clergy,  a 
third  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  poor.  Soon  after  this  divi- 
sion, the  bishops  alone  took  charge  of 
the  whole  four  portions,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  inferior  clergy  are  gene* 
rally  very  poor. 

Monks  potseaing  Slaves, 

What  is  still  more  melancholy,  the 
Benedictines,  Bemardtnes,  and  even  the 
Chartreux  are  permitted  to  have  mort- 
mains and  slaves.  Under  their  domi- 
nation in  several  provinces  of  France 
and  Germany  are  still  recognised — 

Personal  slavery. 

Slavery  of  property,  and 

Slavery  of  person  and  property. 

Slavery  of  the  person  consists  in  the 
incapacity  of  a  man's  disposing  of  his 
property  in  favour  of  his  children,  if  they 
have  not  always  lived  with  their  father  in 
the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  table, 
in  which  case  all  belongs  to  the  monks. 
The  fortune  of  an  inhabitant  of  Mount 
Jura,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  notary,  be- 
comes, even  in  Paris,  the  prey  of  those 
who  have  originally  embraced  evangeli- 
cal poverty  at  Mount  Jura.  The  son 
asks  alms  at  the  door  of  the  house  which 
his  father  has  built ;  and  the  monks,  far 
fipom  giving  them,  even  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  not  paying  his  father's 
creditors,  and  of  regarding  as  void  all 
the  mortgages  on  the  house  of  which 
they  take  possession.  In  vain  the  widow 
throws  herself  at  their  feet,  to  obtain  a 

Sart  of  her  dowry.  This  dowry,  these 
ebts,  this  paternal  property,  all  belong, 
by  divine  right,  to  the  monks.  The  cre- 
ditors, the  widow,  and  the  children^  aie 
all  left  to  die  in  beggary. 
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Real  slavery  is  that  which  is  effected 
by  residence*  Whoever  occupies  a 
house  within  the  domain  of  tliese  monks, 
and  hves  in  it  a  year  and  a  day,  becomes 
their  serf  for  life.  It  has  sometimes 
happened  that  a  French  merchant,  and 
ftwier  of  a  fiunily,  led  by  his  business 
into  this  barbarous  country,  has  taken  a 
house  for  a  year.  Dying  aflerwards  in 
his  own  country,  in  another  province  of 
France,  his  widow  and  children  have 
been  quite  astonished  to  see  officers, 
armed  with  writs,  come  and  take  away 
their  furniture,  sell  it  in  the  name  of  St. 
Claude,  and  drive  away  a  whole  fiunily 
from  the  house  of  their  fitther. 

Mixed  slavery  is  that  which,  being 
oomposed  of  the  two,  is,  of  all  that  ra- 
pacity has  ever  invented,  the  most  exe- 
crable, and  beyond  the  conception  even 
of  freebooters. 

There  are,  then,  Christian  people 
groaning  in  a  triple  slavery  under  monks, 
who  have  taken  the  vow  of  humility  and 
poverty.  You  will  ask  how  governments 
sufier  these  &tal  contradictions  ?  It  is 
because  the  monks  are  rich  and  the  vas- 
aals  are  poor.  It  is  because  the  monks, 
to  preserve  their  Hunnish  rights,  make 
presents  to  their  commissaries  and  to  the 
misiresses  of  those  who  mig^t  interpose 
their  autliority  to  put  down  their  op- 
pression. The  strong  always  crush  the 
weak:  but  why  must  monks  be  the 
strongest? 

CICERO. 

It  is  at  a  time  when,  in  France,  the 
fine  arts  are  in  a  state  of  decline ;  in  an 
i^  of  paradox,  and  amidst  the  degrada- 
tion and  persecution  of  literature  and 
philosophy ;  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
tarnish  the  name  of  Cicero.  And  who 
is  the  man  who  thus  endeavours  to  throw 
disfl^ace  upon  his  memory  ?  It  is  one  who 
lends  his  services  in  defence  of  persons 
accused  like  himself;  it  is  an  advocate, 
who  has  studied  elo<juence  under  that 
great  master ;  it  is  a  citizen  who  appears 
to  be,  like  Cicero,  animated  by  devotion 
to  the  public  good. 


In  a  book  entitled '^  Navigable  Canab,'' 
a  book  abounding  in  grand  and  patriotic 
rather  than  practical  views,  we  feel  no 
small  astonishment  at  finding  the  follow- 
ing philippic  against  Cicero,  who  was 
never  concerned  in  digging  canals : — 

'*  The  most  glorious  troit  in  the  histoiy 
of  Cicero  is  the  destruction  of  Catiline^ 
conspiracy ;  which,  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  produced  little  sensation  at  Rome, 
except  in  consequence  of  his  affecting 
to  give  it  importance,  llie  danger  ex- 
isted much  more  in  his  discourses  than 
in  the  affiiir  itself.  It  was  an  enterprise 
of  debauchees,  which  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
concert. Neither  the  principal  nor  the 
accomplices  had  taken  the  slightest  mea- 
sure to  ensure  the  success  of  their  guilty 
attempt.  There  was  nothing  astonishing 
in  this  singular  matter,  but  the  blustering 
which  attended  all  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  consul,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  was  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  his  seli^ 
love  so  many  scions  of  illustrious  £uni* 
lies. 

"  Besides,  the  life  of  Cicero  abounds 
in  traits  of  nieanness.  His  eloquenoe 
was  as  venal  as  his  soul  was  pusillani- 
mous. If  his  tongue  was  not  guided  by 
interest,  it  was  guided  by  fear  or  hope. 
The  desire  of  obtaining  partisans  led  him 
to  the  tribune,  to  defend,  without  a 
blush,  men  more  dishonourable,  and  in- 
calculably more  dangerous,  than  Cati- 
line. Uis  clients  were  nearly  all  of 
them  miscreants;  and,  by  a  singular  e^t- 
ercise  of  divine  justice,  he  at  last  met 
death  from  the  hands  of  one  of  thote 
wretches  whom  his  skill  had  extricated 
from  the  fangs  of  human  justice.*' 

We  answer,  that,  '^regarded  in  itb 
true  light,"  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
excited  at  Rome  somewhat  more  than  H 
^'  slight  sensation  ;"  it  plunged  her  into 
the  greatest  disturbance  and  danger.  It 
was  terminated  only  by  a  battle  so  bloody, 
that  there  is  no  example  of  equal  car- 
nage, and  scarcely  any  of  equal  valour. 
AU  the  soldiers  of  Catiline,  i^er  having 
killed  half  of  the  army  of  Petreius,  were 
killed,  to  the  last  man.    Catiline  pe* 
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rished,  covered  with  wounds,  upon  a 
heap  of  die  slain ;  and  all  were  found 
with  their  countenances  sternly  glaring 
upon  the  enemy.  This  was  not  an  en- 
terprise so  wonderfully  easy  as  to  be 
disconcerted:  Cesar  encouraged  it; 
Cssar  learnt  from  it  to  conspire  on  a 
future  day  more  successfully  c^nst  his 
country. 

*' Cicero  defended,  without  k  blush, 
men  more  dishonourable,  and  incalcula- 
bly more  dangerous,  than  Catiline  T'— - 
Was  thisf  when  he  defended  in  the  tri- 
bune Sicily  against  Verres,  and  the  Ro- 
man republic  against  Anthony?  Was 
it  when  he  exhorted  the  clemency  of 
Csesar  in  &vour  of  Ligarius  and  King 
Deiotarus  ?  or  when  he  obtained  the 
right  of  citizenship  for  the  poet  Archias  ? 
or  when,  in  his  exquisite  oration  for  the 
Manilian  law,  he  obtained  every  Roman 
suffit^e  on  behalf  of  the  great  Pompey  ? 

He  pleaded  for  Milo,  ue  murderer  of 
Clodius ;  but  Clodius  had  deserved  the 
tragical  end  he  met  with  by  his  outrages. 
Clodius  had  been  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline;  Clodius  was  his 
mortal  enemy.  He  had  irritated  Rome 
against  him,  and  had  punished  him  for 
having  saved  Rome:  Milo  was  his 
friend. 

What !  is  it  in  our  time  that  any  one 
ventures  to  assert,  that  God  punished  Ci- 
cero for  having  defended  a  military  tribune 
called  Popilius  Lena,  and  that  divine 
vengeance  made  this  same  Popilius  Lena 
tlie  instrument  of  his  assassination  I  No 
one  knows  whether  Popilius  Lena  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
qi^itted,  after  Cicero's  defence  of  him 
upon  his  trial;  but  all  know  that  the 
monster  was  guilty  of  the  most  horrible 
ingratitude,  the  most  infamous  avarice^ 
and  the  most  detestable  cruelty,  to  obtain 
the  money  of  three  wretches  like  himself. 
It  was  reserved  for  our  times,  to  hold  up 
the  assassination  of  Cicero  as  an  act  of 
divine  justice.  The  triumvirs  would  not 
have  dared  to  do  it.  Every  age,  before 
the  present,  has  detested  and  deplored 
the  manner  of  his  death. 


Cicero  is  reproached  with  too  frequently 
boasting  tiiat  he  had  saved  Rome,  and 
with  being  too  fond  of  glory.  But  his 
enemies  endeavoured  to  stain  his  glory. 
A  tyrannical  faction  condemned  him  to 
exile,  and  razed  his  house,  because  he  had 
preserved  every  house  in  Rome  from  the 
flames  which  Catiline  had  prepared  for 
them.  Men  are  permitted  ana  even  bound 
to  boast  of  their  services,  when  they  meet 
with  forgetfulnes8oringratitude,and  more 
particularly  when  they  are  converted  into 
crimes. 

Scipio  is  still  admired  for  having  an- 
swered his  accusers  in  these  words  :— 
"  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  I  vanquished  Hannibal ;  lei  us  go 
and  return  thanks  to  the  gods.*'  The 
whole  assembly  followed  him  to  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  our  hearts  follow  him  thither 
also,  as  we  read  the  passage  in  history ; 
though,  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  delivered  in  his  accounts, 
than  to  extricate  himself  from  the  attack 
by  a  bon-mot. 

Cicero,  in  the  same  manner,  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  people,  when, 
on  the  day  in  which  his  consulship  ex- 
pired, being  obliged  to  take  the  customary 
oaths,  and  prenaring  to  address  the  people 
as  was  usual,  he  was  hindered  by  the  tri- 
bune Mattfllus,  who  was  desirous  of  in- 
sulting him.  Cicero  had  begun  with 
these  words — ^"I  swear,"— the  tribune 
interrupted  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  speech. 
A  great  murmuring  was  heard.  Cicero 
paused  a  moment,  and  elevating  his  frill 
and  melodious  voice,  he  exclaimed,  as  a 
short  substitute  for  his  intended  speech, 
**  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  country." 
The  assembly  cried  out  with  delight  and 
enthusiasm,  "  We  swear  that  he  has 

rken  the  truth."    That  moment  was 
most  brilliant  of  his  life.    This  is  the 
true  way  of  loving  glory. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  have  read  these 
unknown  verses : — 

Ronains*  /oime  l»  gloire,  et  ne  rtnx  point  u'eo  lairo 
lit*  tnTADt  (tea  bunaiM  tftt  le  dif  ne  aalair^ 
Ce  vfett  qu'ea  vout  qu'il  la  faui  acbcter  i 
Qui  n'oM  1  a  n>ulo<rj  n'oae  la  itoeriter. 
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Raman*,  I  own  that  glory  I  regard 

Of  bMBan  toil  the  only  just  reward ; 

PiaoBd  in  yonr  haodi  tti'  immorui  guerdon  lies, 

Aad  be  will  ne'er  deserTe  who  alights  th^  prize. 

Can  we  despise  Cicero,  if  we  consider 
his  conduct  in  his  government  of  Cilicia, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  important 
proYinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  contiguity  to  Syria  and 
the  Parthian  empire.  Laodicea,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  east,  was 
the  capital  of  it.  This  proviuce  was  then 
as  flourishing  as  it  is  at  the  present  day 
degraded  under  the  government  of  the 
Turks,  who  never  had  a  Cicero. 

•  lie  begins  by  protecting  Ariobarzanes, 
King  of  Cappadocia,  and  he  refuses  the 
presents  which  that  king  desires  to  make 
him.  The  Parthians  come  and  attack 
Antioch  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace.  Ci- 
cero hastily  marches  towards  it,  comes 
up  with  the  Parthians  by  forced  marches 
at  Mount  Taurus,  routs  them,  pursues 
them  in  their  retreat ;  and  Arsaces,  their 
general,  is  slain,  with  a  part  of  his 
army. 

llience  he  rushes  on  Pendenissum,  the 
capitnl  of  a  country  in  alliance  with  the 
Parthians,  and  takes  it,  and  the  province 
is  reduced  to  submission.  lie  mstantly 
directs  bis  forces  against  the  tribes  of 
people  called  Tiburanians,  and  defeats 
them,  and  his  troop0  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  imperator,  which  he  preserved  all 
his  life,  lie  would  have  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  if  he  had 
not  been  opposed  oy  Cato,  who  induced 
the  senate  merely  to  decree  public  re- 
joicings and  thanks  to  the  gods,  when,  in 
fiact,  Uiey  were  due  to  Cicero. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  equity 
and  disinterestedness  of  Cicero  in  his 
government ;  his  activity,  his  ai&bility — 
two  virtues  so  rarely  compatible;  the 
benefits  which  he  accumulated  upon  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  an  absolute 
sovereign ;  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  withhold  from  such  a  man  our  esteem. 
If  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  same  man 
who  first  introduced  philosophy  into 
Rome ;  that  his  '<  Tusculan  Questions,'^ 
wad  his  book  ''On  the  Nature  of  the 
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Gods,*' are  the  two  noblest  works  that 
ever  were  written  by  mere  human  wis- 
dom ;  and  that  his  treatise  ''  DeOfficiis,'* 
is  the  most  useful  one  that  we  possess  in 
morals ;  we  shall  find  it  still  more  difli- 
cult  to  despise  Cicero.     We  pity  those 

I  who  do  not  read  him ;  we  pity  still  more 
those  who  refuse  to  do  him  justice. 

'  To  the  I'Vench  detractor  we  may  well 
oppose  the  lines  of  the  Spanish  Martial, 
in  his  epigram  against  Anthony  (book  v., 
epig.  69,  V.  7.) — 

Quid  protunt  iRCr*  pretioea  uleotia  linguae' 
lodpient  omnes  pro  Cicerone  loqui. 

Why  itill  his  tongue  with  vengeance  weak. 
For  Cicero  all  the  world  will  speak ! 

See,  likewise,  what  is  said  by  Juyenal 
(sat.  iv.,  V.  244) — 

Roma  patrem  patriae  Cicerooem  libera  dixtU 
Freed  Boinc»  him  father  of  bit  couatr;  caU'd. 
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When  Herodotus  narrates  what  he  was 
told  by  the  barbarians  among  whom  he 
travelled,  he  narrates  fooleries,  after  the 
manner  of  the  greater  part  of  travellers. 
Thus,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  ex- 
pects to  be  believed  in  his  recital  of  the 
adventure  of  Gyges  and  Candaules ;  of 
Arion,  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin ; 
of  the  oracle  which  was  consulted  on  what 
Croesus  was  at  the  time  doing,  that  he 
was  then  going  to  dress  a  tortoise  in  a 
stew-pan ;  of  Darius's  horse,  which,  being 
the  first  out  of  a  certain  number  to  neigh, 
in  fact  proclaimed  his  master  a  king ;  and 
of  a  hundred  other  fi».bles,  fit  to  amuse 
children,  and  to  be  compiled  by  rhetori- 
cians. But  when  he  speaks  of  what  he 
has  seen,  of  the  customs  of  people  he  has 
examined,  of  tlieir  antiquities  which  he 
has  consulted,  he  then  addresses  himself 
to  men. 

*^  It  appears,'^  says  he,  in  his  book 
Euterpe,  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis 
sprang  from  Egypt.  I  judge  so  from  my 
own  observations  rather  than  from  hear- 
say ;  for  I  found  that,  at  Colchis,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  more  frequently 
recalled  to  my  mind,  than  the  ancient 
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customs  of  Colchis  were  when  I  was  in 
Egypt. 

*^  These  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  sea  stated  themselves  to  be  a 
colony  founded  by  Sesostris.  As  for  my- 
self, I  should  think  this  probable,  not 
merely  because  they  are  dark  and  woolly- 
haired,  but  because  the  inhabitants  of 
Colchis,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  practised  circumcision : 
for  the  Phenicians,  and  the  people  of 
Palestine,  confess  that  they  adopted  the 
practice  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Sy- 
rians, who  at  present  inhabit  the  banks  of 
Thermodon,  acknowledge  that  it  is,  com- 
paratively, but  recently  that  they  have 
conformed  to  it.  It  is  principally  from 
this  usage  that  they  are  considered  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

**  With  respect  to  Ethiopia  aud  Egypt; 
as  this  ceremony  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
both  nations,  I  cannot  by  any  means  as- 
certain which  has  derived  it  from  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  the 
Ethiopians  received  it  from  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Phe- 
nicians have  abolished  the  practice  of  cir- 
cumcising new-born  children  since  the 
enlargement  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Greeks." 

From  this  passage  of  Herodotus  it  is 
evident,  that  many  people  had  adopted 
circumcision  from  Egypt ;  but  no  nation 
ever  pretended  to  have  received  it  from 
the  Jews.  To  whom,  then,  can  we  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  this  custom  ;  to  a 
nation  from  whom  five  or  six  others  ac- 
knowledge they  took  it,  or  to  another  na- 
tion, much  less  powerful,  less  commercial, 
less  warlike,  hid  away  in  a  corner  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  which  never  commu- 
nicated any  one  of  its  usages  to  any  other 
people? 

The  Jews  admit  that  they  were,  many 
ages  since,  received  in  Egypt  out  of  cha- 
rity. Is  it  not  probable  that  the  lesser 
people  imitated  a  usage  of  the  superior 
one,  and  that  the  Jews  adopted  some 
customs  from  their  masters  ? 

Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that 


Pythagoras,  when  travelling  among  the 
Eu:yptians,  was  obliged  to  be  circum- 
cised, in  order  to  be  admitted  to  their 
mysteries.  It  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  circumcised,  to  be  a  priest 
in  Egypt.  Those  priests  existed  when 
Joseph  arwved  in  Egypt.  The  govern- 
ment was  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
ancient  ceremonies  of  the  country  were 
observed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

The  Jev/s  acknowledge,  that  they  re- 
mained in  Egypt  two  hundred  and  fire 
years.  They  say  that,  during  that  period, 
they  did  not  become  circumcised.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  for  two  hundred  and  five 
years,  the  Egyptians  did  not  receive  cir- 
cumcision from  the  Jews.  Would  they 
have  adopted  it  from  them  after  the  Jews 
had  stolen  the  vessels  which  they  had  lent 
them,  and,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, fled  with  their  plunder  into  the 
wilderness?  Will  a  master  adopt  the 
principal  symbol  of  the  religion  of  a  rob- 
bing and  runaway  slave  ?  It  is  not  in 
human  nature. 

It  is  stated  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  that 
the  Jews  were  circumcised  in  the  wilder- 
ness. ''  I  have  delivered  you  firom  what 
constituted  your  reproach  among  the 
Egyptians.*'  But  what  could  this  re- 
proach be,  to  a  people  living  between 
Phenicians,  Arabians,  and  Egyptians,  but 
something  which  rendered  them  con- 
temptible to  these  three  nations  ?  How 
effectually  is  that  reproach  removed  by 
abstracting  a  small  portion  of  the  prepuce  ? 
Must  not  this  be  considered  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  passage  ? 

The  book  of  Genesis  relates,  that  Abra- 
ham had  been  circumcised  before.  But 
Abraham  travelled  in  Egypt,  which  had 
been  long  a  flourishing  kingdom,  governed 
by  a  powerful  king.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  supposition  that  circumcision 
was,  in  this  very  ancient  kingdom,  an 
established  usage.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Abraham  led  to  no  continu- 
ation; his  posterity  were  not  circumcised 
till  the  time  of  Joshua. 

But,  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  the 
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Jewi,  by  their  own  aekaowledgment,  >  Apella/' — ^'  curti  Judaei,'*  uevet  apply . 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  \  such  epithets  to  tlie  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptians.  They  imitated  them  in  many  \  whole  population  of  Egypt  is  at  present 
sacrifices,  in  many  ceremonies ;  as,  for  I  circumcised,  but  for  another  reason  tlian 
example,  in  the  fieists  observed  on  the  eves  |  what  operated  formerly ;  namely,  because 
of  the  feasts  of  Isis ;  in  ablutions ;  in  the  ^  Mahometanism  adopted  the  ancient  cir- 
custom  of  shanng  the  heads  of  the  priests ;  i  cumcision  of  Arabia.  It  is  this  Arabian 
in  the  incence,  the  branched  candlestick,  \  circumcision  which  has  extended  to  the 
the  sacrifice  of  the  red-haired  cow,  the  I  Ethiopians,  among  whom  males  and  fe- 
purification  with  hyssop,  the  abstinence  ^  males  are  both  still  circumcised. 
Rom  swine's  flesh,  the  aread  of  using  the  <  We  must  acknowledge  that  this  cere- 
kitchen  utensils  of  foreigners ;  every  wing  ^  mouy  appears  at  first  a  very  strange  one ; 
teftifies,that  the  little  people  of  Hebrews,  ]  but  we  should  remember  that,  from  the 
notvnthstanding  its  aversion  to  the  great  ^  earliest  times,  tl^ie  oriental  priests  conse- 
Egyptian  nation,  had  retained  a  vast  \  crated  themselves  to  their  deities  by  pe- 
numberofthe  usages  of  its  former  masters,  i  culiar  marks.  An  ivy  leaf  was  indented 
The  goat  Azazel,  which  was  despatched  i  wiUi  a  graver  on  t}ie  priests  of  Bacchus. 
into  the  wilderness  laden  with  the  sins  of  ^  Lucian  tells  us,  that  those  devoted  to  the 
the  people,  was  a  visible  imitation  of  an  \  goddess  Isis,  impressed  characters  upon 
Egyptian  practice.  Tlie  rabbis  are  agreed,  /  their  wrist  and  neck.  The  priests  of  Cy- 
even,that  the  word  Azazel  is  not  Hebrew.  ^  bele  made  themselves  eunuchs. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  exist  to  have  $  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Egyptians, 
prevented  the  Hebrews  from  imitating  the  \  who  revered  the  instrument  of  human 
Egyptians  in  circumcision,  as  the  Arabs  <  production,  and  bore  its  image  in  pomp 
their  neighbours  did.  $  m  their  processions,  conceived  the  idea 

It  u  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  |  of  offering  to  isis  and  Osiris,  tlirough 
God,  who  sanctified  baptism,  a  practice  <  whom  everytliingon  earth  was  product, 
so  ancieni  among  the  Asiatics,  should  5  a  small  portion  of  that  organ  with  which 
also  have  sanctified  circumcision,  not  less  \  these  deities  had  connected  the  perpetuar- 
aacient  among  the  Afiricans.  We  have  <  tion  of  the  human  species.  Ancient  on- 
already  remarked,  that  he  has  a  sovereign  >  ental  manners  are  so  prodigiously  different 
right  to  attach  his  fiivours  to  any  sym^l  i  from  our  own,  that  scarcely  anytliing  will 
that  he  chooses.  <  appear  extraordinary  to  a  man  of  even 

As  to  what  remains  since  the  time  >  but  little  reading.  A  Parisian  is  exces- 
when,  under  Joshua,  the  Jewish  people  i  sively  surprised  when  he  is  told  tliat  the 
became  circumcised,  it  has  retained  that  I  Hottentots  deprive  their  male  children  of 
usage  down  to  the  present  day:  the  Arabs,  ^  one  of  the  evidences  of  virility.  Tiie 
also,  have  fidthfuUy  adhered  to  it :  but  \  Hottentots  are  perhaps  surprised  that  the 
the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the  earlier  ages,  |  Parisians  preserve  both, 
circumcised  both  their  mal  es  and  females,  J  nmnv     r-ripnr'V 

in  a  course  of  time  abandoned  the  prac-  i  UL,bKK— ui-liKlj  Y. 

tice  entirely  as  to  the  laUer,  and  at  last  i  There  may  be  something  perhaps  still 
applied  it  solely  to  priests,  astrologers,  <  remaining  for  remark  under  this  head, 
and  prophets.  This  we  learn  from  Cle-  I  even  after  Du  Cange's  Dictionary  and  the 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  In  &ct,  |  Encyclopedia.  We  may  observe,  for  in- 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  Ptolemies  ever  re-  ^  stance,  that  so  wonderful  was  the  respect 
oeived  circumcision.  >  paid  to  learning  about  the  eleventh  and 

The  Latin  authors,  who  treat  the  Jews  \  twelfth  centuries,  that  a  custom  was  in- 
with  such  profound  contempt  as  to  apply  i  troduced  and  followed  in  France,  in  Ger- 
to  them  in  derision  the  expressions,  I  many,  and  in  England,  of  remitting  the 
**  curtus   Apella,''  —  <<  credat   Judsus  I  punishment  of  the  baiter  to  every  con- 
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demned  criminal  who  was  able  to  read.  \  priests  of  Diana ;  of  the  Pytfaia  of  Dal- 
So  necessary  to  tiie  state  was  etery  man  >^  phos ;  and,  in  more  remote  antiquity^  of 
who  possessed  such  an  extent  of  know-  \  the  priestesses  of  Apollo,  and  even  of  tiie 
ledge.  s  pnestesses  of  Bacchus. 

William  the  Bastard,  the  conqueror  of  I  The  priests  of  Cybele  not  only  bound 
England,  carried  thidier  this  custom.  It  \  themselves  by  vows  of  chastity,  but,  to 
yrsscuWed  benefit  of  clergy — ''beneficium  |  preclude  the  violation  of  tbeir  vows,  be- 
^lericorum  aut  clergicorum.*'  1;  came  eunuchs. 

We  have  remarked,  in  more  places  than  <  Plutarch,  in  the  eighth  Question  of  his 
one,  that  old  usages  lost  in  other  coun-  \  "  Table-talk,"  informs  us  ttiat,  in  Egypt, 
tries  are  found  again  in  England,  as  in  the  i  there  are  colleges  of  priests  which  re- 
island  of  Samothrace  were  discovered  the  |  nounce  marriage, 
ancient  mysteries  of  Orpheus.  To  this  >  The  first  Christians,  although  profess- 
day,  the  benefit  of  clergy  subsists  among  \  ing  to  lead  a  life  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
ihe  English,  in  all  its  vigour,  for  man-  \  Essenians  and  Therapeuts,  did  not  con- 
slaughter,  and  for  any  theft  not  exceeding  >  sider  celibacy  as  a  virtue.  We  have  seen 
a  certain  amount  of  value,  and  being  the  |  that  nearly  eJl  the  apostles  and  disciples 
first  offence.  The  prisoner  who  is  able  5  were  married.  St.  Paul  writes  to  I'^tus : 
to  read  demands  his  *^  benefit  of  clergy,"  \  "Chusefora  priest  him  who  is  the  husband 
which  cannot  be  refused  him .  The  j udge  ?  of  one  wife,  having  believing  children ,  and 
refers  to  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  who  <  not  under  accusation  of  dissoluteness." 
presents  a  book  to  the  prisoner,  upon  |  He  says  the  same  to  Timothy : — **^  Let 
which  the  judge  puts  the  question  to  the  !  the  superintendant  be  the  husband  of  one 
chaplain,  *'  Legit  r   "  Does  he  read  ?"  \  wife." 

The  chaplain  replies,  ^*  Legit  ut  clericm"  \  He  seems  to  deem  so  highly  of  marri- 
**  He  reads  like  a  clergyman."  Afler  )  age,  that,  in  the  same  epistle  to  Timothy, 
this,  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner  is  re-  |  he  says  :^"  The  wifJe,  notwithstanding 
stricted  to  the  application  of  a  hot  brand-  |  her  prevarication,  shall  be  saved  in  child- 
ing  iron  to  the  palm  of  his  hand.  \  bearing." 

^  ,    ^,  I      The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Nice, 

Of  the  CeUbacy  of  the  Clergy.         >  on  the  subject  of  mairied  priests,  deserve 

It  is  asked,  whether,  in  the  first  ages  \  great  attention.  Some  bishops,  accofd- 
of  the  church,  marriage  was  permitted  to  \  ing  to  the  relations  of  Sozomen  and  So- 
the  clergy,  and  when  it  was  forbidden  ?    \  crates,    proposed    a    law    commanding 

It  is  unquestionable,  tliat  the  clergy  of  ^  bishops  and  priests  thenceforward  to  ab- 
the  Jewish  religion,  far  from  being  bound  \  stain  from  their  wives  ;  but  St.  Paphnu- 
to  celibacy,  were,  on  the  contrary,  urged  >  cius  the  Martjnr,  Bishop  of  Thebes,  in 
to  marriage,  not  merely  by  the  example  \  Egypt,  strenuously  opposed  it;  observing, 
of  their  patriarchs,  but  by  the  disgrace  >  *'  that  marriage  \vas  chastity  ;"  and  the 
attached  to  not  leaving  posterity.  \  council  adopted  his  opinion. 

In  the  times,  however,  that  preceded  \  Suidas,  Oelasius,  Cestcenus^  Cassio- 
the  first  calamities  which  befel  the  Jews,  \  dorus,  and  Nicephorus  Calistns,  record 


forbade  the  clergy 
_  :»,  or  female  asso- 
Therapeutae,  for  examples — ^the  most  de-  ?  ciates  besides  their  own  wives,  except  their 
vout  of  the  sect  abstained  from  marriage.  \  mothers,  sisters,  aunts,  and  others  whose 
This  continence  was  an  imitation  of  the  ^  age  would  preclude  suspicion, 
cliastit^ofthe  vestals,  instituted  by  Numa  )  After  that  time  the  celibacy  of  the 
Pompilius ;  of  the  daughter  of  Pytha-  >  clergy  was  recommended,  withovit  being 
goras,  who  founded  a  convent;  of  tlte  \  commanded.     St.  Jerome,  a  devout iv* 
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diise,  was,  of  all  the  Others,  highest  in 
his  eulogiums  of  the  celibacy  of  priests ; 
yet  he  resolutely  supports  the  cause  of  I 


countries,  who  would  thus  have  no  other 
fiunily  than  the  church. 

This  law  was  not  established  without 


Carterius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who  had  \  great  opposition. 
been  married  twice.  *'  Were  I,''  says  |  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
he,  **  to  enumerate  all  the  bishops  who  \  that  the  council  of  Basil,  having  deposed, 
have  entered  intosecondnuptials,  I  should  >  at  least  nominally.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
name  as  many  as  were  present  at  the  |  and  elected  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  many 
council  of  Rimini." — '*  Tantus  numenis  I  bishops,  having  objected  against  that 
congregabitur  ut  Riminensis  synodus  >  prince  that  he  had  been  married,  Eneas 
superetur.*'  (  Sylvius,  who  was  afterwards  pope,  under 

The  examples  of  clergymen  married,  I  the  name  of  Pius  II.  supported  the 
and  living  with  their  wives,  are  innume-  |  election  of  Amadeus  in  these  words — 
Table.  Sydonius,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  <  *^  Non  solum  qui  uxorem  habuit,  sed 
Auvergne,  in  the  fifUi  century,  married  I  uxorem  habens,  potest  assume/' — **  Not 
PapianiUa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  ^  only  may  he  be  made  a  pope  who  hai 
Avitus,  and  the  house  of  Pol^ac  clahns  I  been  married,  but  also  he  who  is  so." 
descent  from  this  marriage.  Simplicius,  |  This  Pius  II.  was  consistent.  Peruse 
Bishop  of  Bourges,  had  two  chilaren  by  j  his  letters  to  his  mistress,  in  the  collec-> 
his  wife  Palladia.  |  tion  of  his  works.    He  was  convinced, 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  the  son  <  that  to  defraud  nature  of  her  rights  was 
ofanother  Gregory,  BishoD  of  Nazianzen,  j  absolute  insanity,  and  that  it  was  the 
and  of  Nonna,  by  whom  tnat  bishop  had  |  duty  of  man  not  to  destroy,  but  to  con- 
three  children, — ^Cesarius,  Gorgonia,  and  ]  trol  her. 
the  saint.  |      However  this  may  be,  since  the  coun- 

In  the  Roman  decretals,  under  the  |  cil  of  Trent  there  has  no  loneer  been  any 
canon  Osius,  we  And  a  Tery  long  list  of  \  dispute  about  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman 
bishops  who  were  the  sons  of  priests.  >* Catholic  clergy;  there  have  been  only 
Pope  Osius  himself  was  the  son  or  a  sub-  \  desires. 

deacon  Stephen  ;  and  Pope  Boni&ce  1. 1      All  protestant  communions  are,  on tliis 
son  of  the  priest  Jocondo.     Pope  Felix  |  point,  in  opposition  to  Rome. 
III.  was  the  son  of  Felix,  a  priest,  and  |      In  the  Greek  church,  which  at  present 
was  himself  one  of  the  grancifathers  of  \  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to 
Gregory  the  Great.    The  priest  Pro-  \  Gape  Matapan,  tlie  priests  may  marry 


jectus  was  the  father  of  Jbhn  II. ;  and 


once.    Customs  everywhere  vary;  dis- 


Gordian,  the  father  of  Agapet.     Pope  >  cipline  changes  conformably  to  time  and 

Sylvester  was  the  son  of  Pope  Hormis-  |  place-     We  here  only  record  facts ;  we 

das.    Theodore  I.  was  born  of  a  mar-  ?  enter  into  no  controversy. 

riage  of  Theodore,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa-  | 

lem :     a    circumstance     which    should  |  q^  q^^j^  ^f  ^^^   qi^^^   ^Clerks    du 

produce  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  f    -^Secret),  since  denominated  Secretaries 

diurches.  .,    ^  ^  i      '/  State  and  MinUters, 

At  length,  after  several  councils  had  > 
been  held  without  effect,  on  the  subject  J  Clerks  of  the  closet,  clerks  of  the  king-, 
of  the  celibacy  which  ought  always  to  ;  more  recently  denominated  secretaries  of 
accompany  the  priesthood,  Pope  Ore-  |  state,  in  France  and  England,  were  ori- 
goryexcommunicatedall  married  priests;  ^  giiially  the  "king's  notaries."  They 
either  to  add  respectability  to  the  church,  I  were  afterwards  called  "secretaries  of 
by  the  greater  rigour  of  its  discipline,  J  orders" — {secretaires descommandcmens), 
er  to  attach  more  closely  to  the  court  of  ^  ITiis  we  are  informed  of  by  the  learned 
R^e  the  Inshops  and  priests  of  other  i  and  laborious  Pasquier.    His  authoriij 
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is  unquestionable,  as  he  had  under  his 
inspection  the  registers  of  the  chamber  of 
acGompts,  which,  in  our  own  times,  haye  > 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  the  unfortunate  peace  of  Chateau 
Cambresis,  a  clerk  of  Philip  I£.  having 
taken  the  title  of  secretary  of  state, 
L*Aubepine,  who  was  secretary  of  or- 
ders to  the  king  of  France,  and  his  no- 
tary, took  that  title  likewise,  that  the 
honours  of  both  might  be  equal,  what- 
erer  might  be  the  case  with  their  emolu- 
ments. 

In  £ngland>  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  (here  was  only  one  secretary  of 
the  king,  who  stood  while  he  presented 
memoruils  and  petitions  to  the  council. 
Henry  VIII.  appointed  two,  and  con- 
fenred  on  them  the  same  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives as  in  Spain.  The  great  nooles 
did  not,  at  that  period,  accept  these  situ- 
ations ;  but,  in  time,  they  hare  become 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  peers  of 
the  realm  and  commanders  of  armies  are 
now  inyested  with  them.  Thus  every 
thing  changes.  There  is  at  present  no 
relic  in  France  of  the  government  of 
Hugh  Capet,  nor  in  England  of  the 
administration  of  William  the  bastard. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  certain  that  the  sun  and  atmos- 
phere mark  their  empire  on  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  from  man  to  mush- 
rooms. 

In  the  grand  age  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
ingenious  Fontenelle  remarked : 

''One  might  imagine  that  the  torrid 
and  two  frigid  zones  are  not  well  suited 
to  the  sciences.  Down  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  not  travelled  beyond 
Egypt  and  Mauritania,  on  the  one  side, 
nor  on  the  other  beyond  Sweden.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  owing  to  mere  chance  that 
they  are  retained  within  Mount  Atlas  and 
the  Baltic  Sea.  We  know  not  whether  j 
these  may  not  be  the  limits  appointed  to  j 
them  by  nature,  or  whether  we  may  ever 
hope  to  see  great  authors  among  Lap- 
landers or  negroes.*' 

Charditiy  one  of  those  travellers  who 


reason  and  investigate,  goes  still  farthat 
than  Fontenelle,  when  speaking  of  Per- 
sia. ''The  temperature  of  warm  di- 
mates,'*  says  he,  "  enervates  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  dissipates  that  fire 
which  the  imagination  requires  for  in* 
vention.  In  such  climates  men  are  in- 
capable of  the  long  studies  and  intense 
application  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  first-rate  works  in  the  ti- 
beral  and  mechanic  arts,'*  &c. 

Chardin  did  not  consider  that  Sadiand 
Lokman  were  Persians.  He  did  not  re- 
collect that  Archimedes  belonged  to  Si- 
cily, where  the  heat  is  greater  than  in 
three-fourths  of  Persia.  He  forgot  that 
Pyths^ras  formerly  taught  geometry  to 
the  Brahmins. 

The  Abb6  Dubos  supported  and  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  he  was  able,  die 
opinion  of  Chardin. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
them,  Bodin  made  it  the  foundation  of 
his  system, in  his"  Republic'*  and  in  his 
^'  Method  of  History ;"  he  asserts  that 
the  influence  of  climate  is  the  principle 
both  of  the  government  and  the  religion 
of  nations. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  was  of  the  same 
opinion  long  before  Bodin. 

The  author  of  the  «  Spirit  of  Laws," 
without  quoting  any  autliority,  carried 
this  idea  farther  than  Chardin  and  Bodin. 
A  certain  part  of  the  nation  believed  him 
to  have  first  suggested  it,  and  imputed  it 
to  him  as  a  crime,  This  was  quite  in 
character  with  that  part  of  the  nation  al- 
luded to.  There  are  everywhere  men 
who  possess  more  zeal  than  understand- 
ing. 

We  might  ask  those  who  maintain  that 
climate  does  eveiything,  why  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  his  Misopogon,  says, 
that  what  pleased  him  in  tiie  Parisians, 
was  Uie  gravity  of  their  characters  and 
the  severity  of  their  manners  ;  and  why 
these  Parisians,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  climate,  are  now  like  playful 
children  at  whom  the  government  pun- 
ishes and  smiles  at  the  same  moment,  and 
who  themselves,  the  moment  after,  aUo» 
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smile   and  sing  lampoons    upon    their ;  in  his  own  country)  would  be  affected  by 
masters.  I  leprosy,  he  will  obey  you  with  joy  ;  pro- 

Why  are  the  Egyptians,  who  are  de-  j  hi  bit  it  to  a  VVestphalian,  and  he  will  be 
scribed  as  having  been  still  more  grave  I  tempted  to  knock  you  down, 
than  the  Parisians,  at  present  the  most  \      Abstinence  from  wine  is  a  good  pre- 
lazy,  frivolous,  and  cowardly  of  people,  >  cept  of  religion  in  Arabia,  where  orange, 
afler  having,  as  we  are  told,  conquered  !  citron,  and  lemon  waters,  are  necessary 


the  whole  world  for  their  pleasure,  under 
a  king  called  Sesostris  ? 

Why  are  there  no  longer  Anacreons, 
Aristotles,  or  Zeuxises  at  Athens? 

Whence  comes  it  that  Rome,  instead 
of  its  Ciceros,  Catos,  and  Livys,  has 
merely  citizens  who  dare  not  speak  their  I 


to  health.  Mahomet  would  not  have 
forbidden  wine  in  Switzerland,  especially 
before  going  to  battle. 

Inhere  are  usages  merely  fanciful. 
Why  did  the  priests  of  Egypt  devise  cir- 
cumcision ?  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
health.    Cambyses,  who  treated  as  they 


minds,  and  a  brutalized  populace,  whose  ^  deserved  both  them  and  their  bull  Apis, 
supreme  happiness  consist  in  having  oil  \  the  courtiers  of  Cambyses,  and  his  sol. 
cheap,  and  m  gazing  at  processions  ?  I  diers,  enjoyed  perfectly  good  health  with- 
Cicero,  in  his  letters,  is  occasionally  >  out  any  such  mutilation.  Climate  has 
very  jocular  upon  the  £^g1ish.  He  de-  ^  no  peculiar  influence  over  this  particular 
sires  his  brother  Quintus,  Ceesar's  lieu- 1  portion  of  the  p^son  of  a  priest.  The 
tenant,  to  inform  him  whether  he  has  i  offering  in  question  was  made  to  Isis 


found  any  great  philosophers  among 
them,  in  his  expedition  to  Britain.  lie 
little  suspected  that  that  country  would 
one  day  produce  mathematicians  whom  he 


probably  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
nrstlings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
everywhere  offered .  1 1  was  typical  of  an 
offering  of  tlie  first  fruits  of  life. 


could  not  understand.  Yet  the  climate  i  Religions  have  always  turned  upon 
has  not  at  all  changed,  and  the  sky  of  >  two  pivots, — ^forms  or  ceremonies,  and 
London  is  as  cloudy  now  as  it  was  *,  faith ;  forms  and  ceremonies  depend 
then.  >  much  on  climate ;  faith  not  at  all.    A 

Everything  changes,  both  in  bodies  |  doctrine  will  be  received  with  equal  &- 
and  minds,  by  time.  Perhaps  the  Ame-  <  cility  under  the  equator  or  near  tlie  pole, 
ricans  will  in  some  future  period  cross  I  It  will  be  afterwards  equally  rejected  at 
the  sea  to  instruct  Europeans  in  the  >  Batavia  and  the  Orcades,  while  it  will  be 
arts.  \  maintained,  unguiims  et  rostro  —  with 

Climate  has  some  influence,  govern-  i  tooth  and  nail — at  Salamanca.  This  de- 
ment a  hundred  times  more ;  religion  \  pends  not  on  sun  and  atmosphere,  but 
and  government  combined  more  still.       ^  solely  upon  opinion,  that  fickle  empress 

I  of  the  world. 
Influence  of  Climate.  i      Certain  libations  of  wine  will  be  natu- 

Climate  influences  religion  in  respect  <  rally  enjoined  in  a  country  abounding  in 
to  ceremonies  and  usages.  A  legislator  \  vineyards ;  and  it  would  never  occur  to 
could  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  |  the  mmd  of  any  legislator  to  institute  sa- 
inducing  the  Indians  to  batlie  in  the  i  cred  mysteries,  which  could  not  be  cele- 
Ganges  at  certain  appearances  of  the  I  brated  without  wine,  in  such  a  country 
moon  ;  it  is  a  high  gratification  to  them.  I  as  Norway. 
Had  any  one  proposed  a  like  bath  to  the  ^      It  will  be  expressly  commanded  to 

feople  .who  mhabit  the  banks  of  the  j  bum  incense  in  the  court  of  a  temple 
>wma,  near  Archangel,  he  would  have  >  where  beasts  are  killed  in  honour  of  the 
been  stoned.  Forbid  pork  to  an  Arab,  I  divinity,  and  for  the  priests*  supper, 
who  after  eating  this  species  of  animal  I  This  slaughter-house,  called  a  temple, 
food  (the  moit  miserable  and  disgusting  $  would  be  a  place  of  abominable  infection. 
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younger  brother  w&s  a  &ctor  at  Aleppo, 
whence  he  would  not  return,  and  where 
he  died .  This  custom — which,  however, 
begins  to  decline — ^appeared  monstrous 
to  the  petty  German  princes.  They 
could  not  conceive  how  the  son  of  a  peer 
of  England  was  only  a  rich  and  powerful 
trader,  while  in  Germany  they  are  all 
princes.  We  have  seen  nearly  thirty 
nighnesses  of  the  same  name,  having  no- 
thing for  their  fortunes  but  old  armouries 
and  aristocratical  hauteur.  In  France, 
anybody  may  be  a  marquis  that  likes ; 
and  whoever  arrives  at  raris  from  a  re- 
mote province,  with  money  to  spend,  and 
a  name  ending  in  oc  or  ilUy  may  say — 
"  A  man  like  me !"  "  A  man  of  my  qua- 
lity!*' and  sovereignly  despise  a  mer- 
chant ;  while  the  merchant  so  often  hears 
his  profession  spoken  of  with  disdain, 
that  he  is  weak  enough  to  blush  at  it. 
Which  is  the  most  useful  to  a  state^^t 
well-powdered  lord,  who  knows  precisely 
at  what  hour  the  ims  rises  and  retires, 
and  who  gives  himself  airs  of  greatness, 
while  playing  the  part  of  a  slave  in  the 
anti-chamber  of  a  noinister ;  or  a  mer- 
chant, who  enriches  his  country,  sends 
orders  from  his  closet  to  Surat  and  Aleppo, 
and  contributes  to  the  happiness  ot  the 
world  ? 

COMMON  SENSE. 

There  is  sometimes  in  vulgar  expres- 
sions an  image  of  what  passes  in  the  neart 
of^U  men.  "  Sensus  communis,"  signi- 
fied among  the  Romans  not  only  common 
sense,  but  also  humanity  and  sensibility. 
As  we  are  not  equal  to  the  Romans,  this 
word  with  us  conveys  not  half  what  it  did 
with  them.  It  signifies  only  good  sense 
—plain,  straight-forward  reasoning — ^the 
first  notion  of  ordinary  thin^rs — a  medium 
between  dullness  and  intellect.  To  say, 
"That  man  has  not  common  sense,"  is  a 
gross  insult ;  while  the  expression,  **  That 
man  has  common  sense,"  is  an  affront 
also ;  it  would  imply,  that  he  was  not 
quite  stupid,  but  that  he  wanted  intellect. 
■But  what  is  the  meaning  of  common 
•ense^  if  it  be  not  sense  ?    Men,  when 


they,  invented  this  term,  supposed  that 
nothing  entered  the  mind  except  by  the 
senses ;  otherwise  would  they  have  used 
the  word  sense  to  signify  the  result  of  the 
common  fiaculty  of  reason  ? 

It  is  said,  sometimes,  that  common 
sense  is  very  rare.  What  does  this  ex- 
pression mean?  That,  in  many  men, 
dawning  reason  is  arrested  in  its  progress 
by  some  prejudices;  that  a  man  who 
judges  reasonably  on  one  affiur  will  de- 
ceive himself  grossly  in  another.  The 
Arab,  who,  besides  being  a  good  calcu- 
lator, was  a  learned  chemist  and  an  exact 
astronomer,  nevertheless  believed  that 
Mahomet  put  half  of  the  moon  into  his 
sleeve. 

How  is  it  that  he  was  so  much  above 
common  sense  in  the  three  sciences  above 
mentioned,  and  beneath  it  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  subject  of  half  the  moon  ? 
It  is  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  perfected  his  own 
intelligence  ;  and,  in  the  second,  he  had 
used  the  eyes  of  others,  by  shutting  his 
own,  and  perverting  the  common  sense 
vrithin  him. 

How  could  this  strange  perversioa  of 
mind  operate?  How  could  the  ideas 
which  had  so  regular  and  firm  a  footing 
in  his  brain,  on  many  subjects,  halt  on 
another  a  thousand  times  more  palpable 
and  easy  to  comprehend  ?  lliis  man  had 
always  the  same  principles  of  intelUgence 
in  him ;  he  must  nave  therefore  possessed 
a  vitiated  organ,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  most  delicate  epicure  has  a  de- 
praved taste  in  regard  to  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  nourishment. 

How  did  the  organ  of  this  Arab,  who 
sawhalf  of  the  moon  in  Mahomet's  sleeve, 
become  disordered  ? — By  fear.  It  had 
been  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  believe 
in  this  sleeve,  his  soul,  immediately  after 
his  death,  in  passing  over  the  narrow 
bridge,  would  mil  for  ever  into  the  abyss. 
He  was  told  much  worse — if  ever  you 
doubt  this  sleeve,  one  dervise  will  treat 
you  with  ignominy ;  another  will  prove 
you  mad,  because,  having  all  possible 
motives  for  credibility,  you  will  not  sub- 
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mit  your  superb  reason  to  evidence ;  a 
third  will  refer  you  to  Uie  little  divan  of  a 
small  province,  and  you  will  be  legally 
impaled. 

All  this  produces  a  panic  in  the  good 
Arab,  his  wife,  sister,  and  all  his  little 
ftmily.  They  possess  good  sense  in  all 
the  rest,  but  on  this  article  their  imagina- 
tion is  diseased  like  that  of  Pascal,  who 
continually  sawa  precipice  near  his  couch. 
But  did  our  Arab  really  believe  in  the 
sleeve  of  Mahomet?  No;  he  endea- 
voured to  believe  it ;  he  said,  *^  It  is  im- 
possible, but  true — I  beUeve  that  which 
I  do  not  credit.''  He  formed  a  chaos  of 
ideas  in  his  head,  in  regard  to  this  sleeve, 
which  he  feared  to  disentangle ;  and  he 
gave  up  his  common  sense. 

CONFESSION. 

Repentance  for  one*s  faults  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  repair  the  loss  of  in- 
nocence ;  and  toappear  to  repent  of  them, 
we  must  begin  by  acknowledging  them. 
Confession,  therefore,  is  almost  as  ancient 
as  civil  society . 

Confession  was  practised  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Samo- 
thrace.  We  are  told,  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  that  when  he  deigned  to 
participate  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he 
confessed  himself  to  the  hierophant ; 
though  no  man  had  less  need  of  confes- 
sion than  himself. 

This  might  be  a  very  salutary  cere- 
mony ;  it  might  also  become  very  detri- 
mental ;  for  such  is  the  case  with  all  hti- 
man  institutions.  We  know  the  answer 
of  the  Spartan  whom  an  hierophant  would 
have  persuaded  to  confess  himself:  "To 
whom  should  I  acknowledge  my  faults  ? 
to  God,  or  to  thee  V'  "  To  God,'*  said 
the  priest.    "  Retire,  then,  O  man." 

It  is  hard  to  determine  at  what  time 
this  practice  was  established  among  the 
Jews,  who  borrowed  a  great  many  of 
their  rites  from  their  neighbours.  The 
Mishna,  which  is  the  collection  of  the 
Jewish  laws,  says,  that  often,  in  confess- 
ing, they  placed  their  hand  upon  a  calf 


belonging  to  the  pnest;  and  this  was 
called  "  the  confession  of  calves." 

Jt  is  said  in  the  same  Mishna,  that 
every  culprit  under  sentence  of  death, 
went  and  confessed  himself  before  wit- 
nesses, in  some  retired  spot,  a  short  time 
before  his  execution.  If  he  felt  himself 
guilty,  he  said, ''  May  my  death  atone 
for  sJl  my  sins  T'  If  innocent,  he  said, 
"  May  my  death  atone  for  all  my  sins  I 
excepting  that  of  which  I  am  now  ac- 
cused." 

On  the  day  of  the  feast  which  was 
called  by  the  Jews  the  tolemn  atimiment^ 
the  devout  among  them  confessed  to  one 
another,  specifying  their  sins.  The  con- 
fessor repeated  three  times  thirteen  words 
of  the  seventy-seventh  psalm,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  confessed  thirty-nine 
stripes,  which  the  latter  returned,  and 
they  went  away  quits.  It  is  said  that  this 
ceremony  is  still  in  use. 

St.  John's  reputation  for  sanctity 
brou^t  crowds  to  confess  to  him,  as  they 
came  to  be  baptised  by  him  \vith  the  bap- 
tism of  justice  :  but  we  are  not  informed 
that  St.  John  gave  his  penitents  thirty- 
nine  stripes. 

Confession  was  not  then  a  sacrament ; 
for  tins  there  are  several  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  the  word  sacrament  was  at 
that  time  unknown ;  which  reason  is  of 
itself  sufficient.  The  Christians  took  their 
confession  from  the  Jewish  rites,  and  not 
from  the  mysteries  of  Isis  aod  Ceres.  The 
Jews  confessed  to  their  associates,  and 
the  Christians  did  so  too.  It  afterwards 
appeared  more  convenient  that  this  should 
be  the  privilege  of  the  priests.  No  rite, 
no  ceremony,  can  be  established,  but  in 
process  of  time.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  some  trace  should  not  remain  of  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  laity  of  confessing  to 
one  another. 

In  Constantine's  reign,  it  was  at  first 
the  practice  publicly  to  confess  public 
offences. 

In  the  fifUi  century,  after  the  schism  of 
Novatusand  Novatian,  penitentiaries  were 
instituted  for  the  absolution  of  such  as  had 
fallen  into  idolatry.    This  confession  to 
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penitentiary  priests  was  abolished  under  i  civil  war  in  the  privacy  of  the  confes- 
the   Emperor  llieodosius.     A  woman  \  sional. 

having  accused  herself  aloud,  to  the  pe-  ^      At  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  the  monkt 
nitentiaryof  Constantinople,  of  lying  with  >  refused  absolution  to  all  who  remained 
the  deacon,  this  indiscretion  caused  so  I  fiiithful  to  Philip  V. 
much  scandal  and  disturbance  throughout  \      In  the  last  revolution  of  Genoa,  it  was 
the  city,  that  Nectarius  permitted  all  the  \  intimated  to  all  consciences,  that  there 
fitithful  to  approach  the  holy  table  with-  >  was\  no  salvation  for  whosoever  should 
out  confession,  and  to  communicate  in  >  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Austrians. 
obedience    to    their  consciences  alone.  \     This  salutary  remedy  has  in  every  age 
Hence  these  words  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 1  been  converted  into  a  poison.    Whether 
torn,  who  succeeded  Nectarius  : — '^  Con-  \  a  Sforza,  a  Medicis,  a  Prince  of  Orange, 
fess  yourselves  continually  to  God ;  1  do  .^  or  a  King  of  France  was  to  be  assassi- 
not  bring  you  forward  on  a  stage,  to  dis-  >  nated,  the  parricide  always  prepared  him- 
cover  your  faults  to  your  fellow-servants ;  |  self  by  the  sacrament  or  confession, 
show  your  wounds  to  God,  and  ask  of  I      Louis   XI.  and  the  Marchioness  de 
him  their  cure  ;  acknowledge  your  sins  I  Brinvilliers  always  confessed  as  soon  as 
to  him  who  will  not  reproach  you  before  \  they  had  committed  any  great  crime ; 
men ;    it  were  vain  to  strive  to  hide  I  and  they  confessed  ofien,  as  gluttons  cake 
them  from  him  who  knows  all  things,^'  I  medicines  to  increase  their  appetite. 
&c.  *  \ 

It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  auricular  |  The  DUclosure  of  Confessiom, 

confession  did  not  begin  in  the  west  until  |  Jaurigini  and  Balthazar  Gtord,  the 
about  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  >  assassins  of  William  I.Princeof  Orange, 
instituted  by  the  abbots,  who  required  i  the  dominican  Jacques  Clement,  Jean 
their  monks  to  come  and  acknowledge  \  Chlitel,  the  Feuillant  Ravaillac,  and  all 
their  offences  to  them  twice  a-year.  I  the  other  parricides  of  that  day,  con- 
Hiese  abbots  it  was  who  invented  the  \  fessed  themselves  before  committing  their 
formula — *'  I  absolve  thee  to  the  utmost  |  crimes.  Fanaticism,  in  those  deplorable 
of  m^  power  and  thy  need.'*  It  would  >  ages,  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that 
surely  have  been  more  respectful  towards  |  confession  was  but  an  additional  pledge 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  more  just  <  for  the  consummation  of  villainy.  It  be- 
to  say,  '*  May  he  forgive  both  thy  faults  >  came  sacred,  for  this  reason — that  con- 
and  mine  !**  \  fession  is  a  sacrament. 

The  good  which  confession  has  done  I  Sirada  himself  says  :  **  Jaurigni  non 
is,  that  it  has  sometimes  procured  resti-  >  ante  facinus  aggredi  sustinuit,  qukm  ex- 
tution  from  petty  thieves.  The  ill  is,  |  piatam  noxis  an  imam  apud  Dominica- 
that,  in  the  internal  troubles  of  states,  it  I  num  sacerdotem  cslesti  panefirmaverit.*' 
has  sometimes  forced  the  penitents  to  be  >  — *' Jaurigni  did  not  venture  upon  this 
conscientiously  rebellious  and  blood-  >  act  until  he  had  purged  his  soul  by  con- 
thirsty.  The  Guelph  priests  refused  ab-  I  fesssion  at  the  feet  of  a  Dominican,  and 
solution  to  the  Ghibelines,  and  the  Ghi-  I  fortified  it  by  the  celestial  bread." 
belines  to  the  Guelphs.  |      We  find,  in  the  interrogatory  of  Ra<- 

The  counsellor  of  state  L^net  relates,  I  vaillac,  that  the  wretched  man,  quitting 
in  his  Memoirs,  that  all  he  could  do  in  >  the  Feuillans,  and  wishing  to  be  received 
Burgundy  to  make  the  people  rise  in  fa-  I  among  the  Jesuits,  appli^  to  the  Jesuit 
wouT  of  the  Prince  Cond^,  detained  at  >  D'Aubigni,  and,  after  speaking  of  several 
Vincennes  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  was,  I  apparitions  that  he  had  seen,  showed  him 
**  to  let  loose  the  priests  in  the  con-  \  a  knife,  on  the  blade  of  which  was  en- 
fcssionals  *' — ^speaking  of  them  as  blood-  ]  graven  a  heart  and  a  cross,  and  said, 
hounds,  who  were  to  fan  the  flame  of  [  **  This  heart  indicates  that    the  king's 
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lioart  must  be  brought  to  make  war  upon 
the  Hugunots/' 

Perhaps,  if  this  D*Aubigny  had  been 
xealous  and  prudent  enough  to  have  in- 
formed the  ktng  of  these  words,  and  given 
him  a  faithful  picture  of  the  man  who 
had  uttered  them,  the  best  of  kings 
would  not  have  been  assassinated. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1610,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
whose  wounds  yet  bleed  in  the  heart  of 
every  Frenchman,  the  advocate-general 
Sirvin,  still  of  'illustrious  memory,  re- 
quired that  the  Jesuits  should  be  made 
to  sign  the  four  following  rules  :•— 

1.  Thai  the  council  is  above  the 
pope. 

2.  That  the  pope  cannot  deprive  the 
king  of  any  of  tiis  rights  by  excommu- 
nication. 

3.  That  ecclesiastics,  like  other  per- 
sons, are  entirely  subject  to  the  king. 

4.  That  a  priest  who  is  made  ac- 
quainted, by  confession,  with  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  king  and  the  state,  must 
disclose  it  to  the  magistrates. 

On  the  22nd,  the  parliament  passed  a 
decree,  by  which  it  forbade  the  Jesuits  to 
instruct  youth  before  they  had  signed 
these  four  articles;  but  the  court  of 
Borne  was  then  so  powerful,  and  that  of 
Fiance  so  feeble,  that  this  decree  was  of 
DO  effect. 

A  fact  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  this 
same  court  of  Rome,  which  did  not 
choose  that  confession  should  be  dis- 
closed when  the  lives  of  sovereigns  were 
endangered,  obliged  its  confessors  to  de- 
nounce to  the  inquisitors  those  whom 
their  female  penitents  accused  in  con- 
fession of  having  seduced  and  abused 
them.  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV..  Clement 
VIII.,  and  Gregory  XV.  ordered  these 
disclosures  to  be  made. 

This  was  a  very  embarrassing  snare  for 
confessors  and  female  penitents ;  it  was 
making  the  sacrament  a  register  of  in- 
formations, and  even  of  sacrileges.  For, 
by  the  ancient  canons,  and  especially 
by  the  council  of  Lateran  under  Inno- 
cent ill.yevery  priest  that  disclosed  a 


confession,  of  what  nature  soever, 
to  be  interdicted  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst :  here  are 
four  popes,  of  the  sixteenth  and  ninetenth 
centuries,  ordering  the  disclosure  of  a 
sin  of  impurity,  but  not  permitting  that 
of  a  parricide.  A  woman,  in  the  sa- 
cmment,  declares  or  pretends  before  a 
Carmelite,  that  a  cordelier  has  seduced 
her ;  and  the  carmelite  must  denounce  the 
cordelier.  A  fanatical  assassin,  think- 
ing that  he  serves  God  by  killing  his 
prince,  comes  and  consults  a  confessor 
on  this  case  of  conscience ;  and  the  con- 
fessor commits  a  sacrilege  if  he  saves  his 
sovereign's  life. 

This  absurd  and  horrible  contradiction 
is  one  unfortunate  consequence  of  the 
constant  opposition  existing  for  so  many 
centuries  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical laws.  The  citizen  finds  himself, 
on  fifty  occasions,  placed  without  alter- 
native between  sacrilege  and  high  trea- 
son. The  rules  of  good  and  evil  being 
not  yet  drawn  from  beneath  the  chaos 
under  which  they  have  so  long  been 
buried. 

The  Jesuit  Coton's  reply  to  Henry 
IV.  will  endure  longer  than  his  onler. 
Would  you  reveal  the  confession  of  a 
man  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
me?  '*  No;  but  I  would  throw  myself 
betwixt  him  and  you.*' 

Father  Colon's  maxim  has  not  always 
been  followed.  In  some  countries  there 
are  state  mysteries  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  which  revealed  confessions  form 
no  inconsiderable  part.  By  means  of 
suborned  confessors  the  secrets  of  prisoiH 
ers  are  learned.  Some  confessors,  to 
reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  in- 
terest, make  use  of  a  singular  artifice. 
They  give  an  account,  not  precisely  of 
what  the  prisoner  has  told  them,  but  of 
what  he  has  not  told  them.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, they  are  employed  to  find  out 
whether  an  accused  person  has  for  his  ac- 
complice a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian^ 
they  say  to  the  man  who  employs  them» 
the  prisoner  has  sworn  to  me  that  no 
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Italian  was  informed  of  his  designs :  ^  decides  on  all  the  possible  cases  ot  con* 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  suspected  I  science  in  France,  and  is  unknown  to  the 
Frenchman  is  guilty.  \  rest  of  the  world,  says,  that  oo  no  occa« 

Bodm  thus  expresses  himself,  in  his  j  sion  should  confession  be  disclosed.  The 
book  de  la  RJtpublique :  "  Nor  must  it  (  parliaments  have  decided  the  contrary, 
be  concealed,  if  the  culprit  is  discovered  \  Which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Pontas,  or 
to  have  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  |  the  guardians  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
sovereign,  or  even  to  have  willed  it  only ;  >  who  watch  over  the  lives  of  princes  and 
as  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  Nor-  \  the  safety  of  the  state  ? 
mandy,  who  confessed  to  a  monk  that  he  \  „j.     . 

had  a  mind  to  kill  Francis  I.  The  monk  Whether  Laymen  and  Women  have  been 
apprised  the  king,  who  sent  the  gentle-  <  Confe$sor$? 

man  to  the  court  of  parliament,  where  he  \  As,  in  the  old  law,  the  laity  confessed 
was  condemned  to  death ;  as  I  learned  !  to  one  another ;  so,  in  the  new  law,  they 
from  M.  Canage,  an  advocate  in  parlia-  \  long  had  the  same  privilege  by  custom, 
ment.''  \  In  proof  of  tliis,  let  it  suffice  to  cite  the 


The  writer  of  this  article  was  himself 
almost  witness  to  a  disclosure  still  more 
important  and  singular. 

it  is  known  how  the  Jesuit  Dauben* 
ton  betrayed  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain, 
to  whom  he  was  confessor.  He  thought, 
from  a  very  mistaken  policy,  that  he 
ought  to  report  the  secrets  of  his  peni- 
tent to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
tlie  kingdom,and  had  the  imprudence  to 
write  to  him  what  he  ought  not,  even 
verbally,  to  communicate  to  any  one. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  his  letter  to 


celebrated  Joinville,  who  expressly  says, 
that  '*  the  constable  of  Cyprus  confessed 
himself  to  him,  and  he  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, according  to  the  right  which  he  had 
so  to  do." 

St.  Thomas,  in  his  dream,  expresses 
himself  thus:  '*Confessio  ex  defectu  sa- 
cerdotis  laico  facta,  sacramentalis  est 
quodam  modo" — "  Confession  made  to 
a  layman,  in  default  of  a  priest,  is  in 
some  sort  sacmmental." 

We  find  in  the  life  of  St.  Burgundo- 
sarius,  and  in  the  rule  of  an  unknown 


the  King  of  Spain :  The  Jesuit  was  dis-  i  soint,  that  the  nuns  confessed  their  very 
carded,  smd  died  a  short  time  after.  \  grossest  sins  to  their  abbess.  The  rule 
This  is  an  authenticated  fact.  |  of  St.  Donatus  ordains  that  the   nuns 

It  is  still  a  grave  and  perplexing  ques-  !  shall  discover  their  faults  to  their  supe* 
tion,  in  what  cases  confessions  should  be  <  rior  three  times  a-day.  The  capitulars 
disclosed.  For,  if  we  decide  that  it  >  of  our  kings  say,  that  abbesses  must  be 
should  be  in  cases  of  human  high  trea-  \  forbidden  the  exercise  of  the  right  which 
son,  this  treason  may  be  made  to  include  { they  have  arrogated,  against  the  custom 
any  direct  offence  against  majesty,  even  \  of  the  holy  church,  of  giving  benedic- 
the  smuggling  of  salt  or  muslins.  Much  j  tion,  and  imposing  hands,  which  seems 
more  should  high  treasons  against  the  \  to  signify  the  pronouncing  of  absolution, 
Divine  Majesty  be  disclosed  ;  and  these  \  and  supposes  the  confession  of  sins, 
may  be  extended  to  the  smallest  faults,  >  Marcus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  asks 
as  having  missed  evening  service.  \  Balzamon,  a  celebrated  canonist  of  his 

It  would,  then,  be  very  important  to  { time,  whether  permission  should  be 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding  about  ^  granted  to  abbesses  to  hear  confessions, 
what  confessions  should  be  disclosed,  and  \  to  which  Balzamon  answers  in  the  nega* 
what  should  be  kept  secret.  Yet  would  >  tive.  We  have,  in  the  canon  law,  a  de- 
such  a  decision  be  very  dangerous  :  for  >  cree  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  enjoining 
how  many  things  are  there  which  must  [  the  bishops  of  Valentia  and  Burgos,  in 
uot  be  investigated  I  >  Spain,  to  prevent  certain  abbesses  from 

Pontas,  who,  in  three  folio  volumes,  \  blessing  their  nuns,  from  confessing,  and 
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from  publie  preaching: — '< Although/' 
says  be, ''  the  blessed  Viigin  Mary  was 
auperior  to  ail  the  apostles  ia  dignity 
and  in  merit,  yet  it  is  not  to  her, 
but  to  the  apostles,  that  the  Lord  has 
confided   the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 


Confession  Tickets. 

In  Protestant  countries,  confession  zs 
made  to  God ;  in  Catholic  ones,  to  man. 
The  Protestants  say,  you  can  hide  no- 
thing from   God,  whereas  man  knows 


beaven."  j  only  what  you  choose  to  tell  him.    As 

So  ancient  was  this  right,  that  we  find  i  we  shall  never  meddle  with  controversy, 
it  established  in  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  l  we  shall  not  enter  here  into  this  old  dis- 
He  permits  abbesses  to  confess  their  ]  pute.  Our  literary  society  is  composed 
nuns,  conjointly  with  a  priest.  /  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  united  by 

Father  Mart^ne,  in  his  Rights  of  the  I  the  love  of  letters :  we  must  not  suffer 
Choich,  allows  that,  for  a  long  time,  ab<  |  ecclesiastical  quarrels  to  sow  dissension 
besses  confessed  their  nuns ;  but,  adds  \  amongst  us. 

he,  they  were  so  curious,  that  it  was  I  We  will  content  ourselves  with  once 
ibund  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  this  5  more  repeating  the  fine  answer  of  the 
privilege.  \  Greek  already  mentioned,  to  the  priest 

The  ex-Jesuit  Nonotte  ought  to  con-  I  who  would  have  had  him  confess  in  the 
fess  himself  and  do  penance ;  not  for  )  mysteries  of  Ceres  :  ^*  Is  it  to  God,  or  to 
having  been  one  of  the  most  ignofant  of  ]  thee,  that  I  am  to  address  myself  r* — 


daubers  on  paper,  for  that  is  no  crime ; 
not  for  having  given  the  name  of  errors 
to  truths  which  he  did  not  understand ; 


"  To  God."—"  Depart  then,  O  man." 

In  Italy,  and  in  all  the  countries  of 
obedience,  every  one,  without  distinction. 


but  for  having,  with  the  most  insolent  <  must  confess  and  communicate.  If  you 
stupidity,  calumniated  the  author  of  this  s  have  a  stock  of  enormous  sins  on  hand, 
article,  and  called  his  brother  raca  (a  \  you  have  also  grand  penitentiaries  to 
fool),  while  he  denied  these  facts  and  <  absolve  you.  If  your  confession  is  worth 
many  others,  about  which  he  knew  not  I  nothing,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  At 
one  word.  He  has  put  himself  in  dan-  ^  a  very  reasonable  rate,  you  get  a  printed 
ger  of  heil  fire :  let  us  hope  that  he  will  >  receipt,  which  admits  you  to  commu- 
ask  pardon  of  God  for  his  enormous  \  nion ;  and  all  the  receipts  are  thrown 
folly.  We  desire  not  the  death  of  a  8in«  \  into  a  piz:  such  is  the  rule. 
ner,  but  that  he  turn  from  his  wicked-  \  These  beurers'  tickets  were  unknown 
ness  and  live.  c  at  Paris  until  about  the  year  1750,  when 

It  has  long  been  debated  why  men,  \  an  archbishop  of  Paris  bethought  himself 
very  famous  in  this  part  of  the  world  I  of  introducing  a  sort  of  spiritual  bank,  to 
where  confession  is  in  use,  have  died  ]  extirpate  Jansenism  ana  ensure  the  tri- 
without  that  sacnanent.  Such  are  Leo  <  umph  of  the  bull  UnigeniUts,  It  was 
X.,  P^lisson,  and  Cardinal  Dubois.         s  his  pleasure  that  extreme  unction  and  the 

The  cardinal  had  his  perineum  op^ed  |  viaticum  should  be  refused  to  every  sick 
by  La  Peyronie's  bistoury ;  but  he  might  <  person  who  did  not  produce  a  ticket  of 
have  confessed  and  communicated  before  \  confession,  signed  by  a  const ttutionary 
the  operation.  ]  priest. 

Pelisson,  who  was  a  Protestant  until  |  This  w;^  refusing  the  sacrament  to 
he  was  forty  yeitrs  old,  became  a  convert  |  nine-tenths  of  Paris.  In  vain  was  he 
&at  he  mig^t  be  made  master  of  requests  |  told  :  ''  Think  what  you  are  doing : 
and  have  benefices.  i  either  these  sacraments  are  necessary,  to 

As  for  Pope  Leo  X.,  when  surprised  |  escape  damnation;  or  salvation  may  be 
by  death,  he  vras  so  much  occupied  with  !  obtained  without  them,  by  faith,  hope, 
temporal  concerns,  that  he  baa  no  time  I  charity,  good  works,  and  the  merits  of 
10  think  of  spiritual  ones,  j  our  Saviour.    If  salvation  be  attainable 
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without  this  Tiaticum,  your  tickets  are 
useless :  if  the  sacraments  be  absolutely 
necessary,  you  damn  all  whom  you  de- 
prive of  them;  you  consign  to  eternal 
fire  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  sup- 
posing you  live  long  enough  to  bury 
them  : — this  is  violent :  calm  yourself, 
and  let  each  one  die  as  well  as  he  can.'' 

In  this  dilemma  he  gave  no  answer, 
but  persisted.  It  is  horrible  to  convert 
religion,  which  should  be  man's  conso- 
lation, into  his  torment.  The  parliament, 
m  whose  hands  is  the  high  police,  finding 
that  society  was  disturbed,  opposed  (ac- 
cording to  custom)  decrees  to  manda- 
ments.  But  ecclesiastical  discipline  would 
not  yield  to  legal  authority.  The  magis- 
tracy were  under  the  necessity  of  using 
force,  and  to  send  archers  to  obtain  for 
tlie  Parisians  confession,  communion, 
and  interment. 

By  this  excess  of  absurdity,  men's 
minds  were  soured;  and  cabals  were 
formed  at  court,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
farmer-general  to  be  appointed,  or  a 
minister  to  b^  disgraced.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question,  there  are  always  inci- 
dents  mixed  up  which  have  no  radical 
connection  with  it ;  and  in  this  case  so 
much  so,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
parliament  were  exiled,  as  was  also  the 
archbishop  in  his  turn. 

These  confession  tickets  would,  in  the 
tiroes  preceding,  have  occasioned  a  civil 
war;  but  happily,  in  our  days,  they  pro- 
duQpd  only  civil  cavils.  The  spirit  of 
philosophy,  which  is  no  other  than 
reason,  has  become,  with  all  honest 
men,  the  only  antidote  against  these 
epidemic  disorders. 

CONFISCATION. 

It  is  well  observed,  in  the  Diction- 
naire  Encyclopddique,  in  the  article 
CoiCFiscATiON,  that  the  fitc^  whether 
public,  or  royal,  or  seignorial,  or  im- 
perial, or  disloyal,  was  a  small  basket  of 
reeds  or  osiers,  in  which  was  put  the 
little  money  that  was  received  or  could 
be  extorted.  We  now  use  bags:  the 
xoyal^  is  the  royal  6^^. 


In  several  countries  of  Europe  it  is  t 
received  maxim,  that  whosoever  confis- 
cates the  body,  confiscates  the  goodf 
also.  This  usage  is  established  in  those 
countries  in  particular  where  custom 
holds  the  place  of  law ;  and  in  all  cases, 
an  entire  family  is  punished  for  the  fault 
of  one  man  only. 

To  confiscate  the  body,-is  not  to  put  a 
man's  body  into  his  sovereign  lord's 
basket:  this  phrase,  in  the  barbarous 
language  of  the  bar,  means  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  body  of  a  citizen,  in  order 
either  to  take  away  his  life,  or  to  condemn 
him  to  banishment  for  life.  If  be  is  put 
to  death,  or  escapes  death  by  fiight,  his 
goods  are  seized. 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  to  put  a  roan  to 
death  for  his  offences ;  his  children,  too, 
must  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  living. 

In  more  countries  than  one,  the  rigour 
of  custom  confiscates  the  property  of  a 
man  who  has  voluntarily  released  himself 
from  the  roiseries  of  this  life,  and.  his 
children  are  reduced  to  beggary  because 
their  father  is  dead. 

In  some  Roman  catholic  provinces, 
the  head  of  a  fiimily  is  condemned  to  the 
gallies  for  life,  by  an  arbitnuy  sentenoe, 
for  having  harboured  a  preacher  in  his 
house,  or  for  having  heard  one  of  his 
sermons  in  some  cavein  or  desert  place, 
and  hbwifa  and  fiunily  are  forced  to  beg 
their  bread. 

This  jurisprudence,  which  consists  in 
depriving  orphans  of  their  food,  was  un- 
known to  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Sylla  introduced  it  in  his  proscriptions ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  ra- 
pine invented  by  Sylla,  was  not  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed.  Nor  was  this 
law,  which  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
by  inhumanity  and  avarice  alone,  followed 
either  by  Cesar,  or  by  the  good  emperor 
Trajan,  or  by  the  Antonines,  whose 
names  are  still  pronounced  in  every 
nation  with  love  and  reverence.  Even 
under  Justinian,  confiscations  took  place 
only  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Inose 
who  were  accused  having  been,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  great  possessions,  it 
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fteams  tliftt  Jnitiniaa  made  this  oidinanoe 
tiifough  avarice  alone.  It  also  appear 
liiat,  in  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  the 
princes  and  lords  of  lands^  being  not 
very  rich,  sought  to  increase  their  trea- 
sure by  the  condemnation  of  their  sub- 
jects. They  were  allowed  to  draw  a 
revenue  from  crime.  Their  laws  being 
arhitFary,  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence 
unknown  among  them,  their  customs, 
whether  whimsiaU  or  cruel,  prevailed. 
But  now  that  the  power  of  sovereigns  is 
founded  on  immense  and  assured  wealth, 
their  treasure  needs  no  longer  to  be 
swelled  by  the  slender  wieek  of  the  for- 
tunes  of  some  unhappy  family.  Jt  is 
true  that  the  goods  so  appropriated  are 
abandoned  lo  the  first  who  asks  for  them. 
But  is  it  for  one  citiaen  to  fatten  on  the 
remains  of  the  blood  of  another  citizen  ? 

Confiscation  is  not  admitted  in  coun- 
tries where  the  Roman  law  isestablishedi 
except  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pttrliament  of  Toulouse.  It  was  formerly 
established  at  Calais,  where  it  was  abo- 
lished by  the  English,  when  they  were 
masters^  of  that  place. 

It  appears  voy  strange,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  live  under  a  more 
rigoroos  law  than  those  of  the  smaller 
towns :  so  true  is  it,  that  iurisprudence 
has  often  been  established  by  chance, 
without  regukiity,  without  uniformity, 
as  the  huts  are  built  in  a  Tillage. 

The  following  vras  spoken  by  advo* 
cate-general  Omer  Talon,  in  full  (wrliaf 
aent,  at  the  aoost  glorious  period  in  the 
anuds  of  France,  in  1673,  concerning 
the  property  of  one  Mademoiselle  de 
Canillac,  which  had  been  confiscated. 
Reader,  attend  to  this  speech  :  it  is  not 
in  the  style  of  Cioen>*s  omtcry,  but  it  is 
curious. 

**  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deutero- 
tXMDy,  God  says — 'If  thou  shalt  find  a 
city  where  idolatry  prevails,  thou  shalt 
surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  destroying  it 
utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein.  And 
thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  street  thereof,  and  shalt 
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burn  with  fire  the  city  and  all  the  spoil 
thereof,  every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy 
God.* 

'*So  in  the  crime  of  high  treason,  the 
kmg  seiaed  the  property,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  deprived  of  it.  Naboth  having 
been  proceeded  against,  'quia  male-r 
dixerat  regi,*  King  Ahab  took  possession 
of  his  inheritance.  David,  ueing  ap« 
prised  that  Mephibosbeth  had  taken  part 
m  the  rebellion,  gave  all  his  goods  tp 
Sheba,  who  brought  him  the  news—. 
'  Tibi  sunt  omnia  que  fuerunt  Mephi- 
bosbeth.' " 

The  question  here  was,  who  should 
inherit  the  property  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Canillac— property  formerly  confiscated 
from  her  father,  abandoned  by  the  king 
to  a  keeper  oi  the  ro^  treasure,  and 
afterwards  given  by  this  keeper  of  the 
royal  treasure  to  the  testatrix.  And  iq 
this  case  of  a  woman  of  Auvergne  a  law- 
yer refers  us  to  that  of  Ahab,  one  of  the 
petty  kings  of  a  part  oi  Palestine,  whp 
confiscated  Nabotn*s  vineyard,  after  a.«  ^ 
sassinaring  its  proprietor  with  the  pomard 
of  Jewish  justice — an  abominable  act, 
which  has  become  a  proverb,  to  inspire 
men  with  a  horror  for  usurpation  ?  As* 
suredly,  Naboth's  vineyard  has  no  con- 
nection with  Mademoiselle  de  Canillac's 
inheritance.  Nor  do  the  murder  and 
confiscationof  the  goods  of  Mephibosbeth, 
grandson  of  Kii^  Saul,  and  son  of 
I)avid*8  friend  Jonathan,  bear  a  much 
greater  affini^  to  this  lady's  will. 

With  this  pedantry,  this  rage  for  cita- 
tions foreign  to  the  subject;  with  thi^ 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  human 
nature ;  with  these  ill  conceived  and  ill 
adapted  prejudices,  has  jurisprudence 
been  treated  on  by  men  who,  in  {heir 
sphere,  have  bad  some  reputation. 

CONSCIENCE. 

SECTION   I. 

Of  the  Cofueience  of  Good  tmd  of  End. 

Locke  has  demonstreted  (if  we  may 

use  that  term  in  morals  and  metaph3rsic8) 

\\^t  we  have  no  innate  ideas  or  princi* 
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plet.  He  was  obliged  to  demonatimte 
this  position  at  great  length,  at  the  oon* 
trary  was  at  thattimeiuuTersaUy  beliered. 

It  hence  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  instil  just  ideas  and  good 
principles  into  the  mind  as  soon  as  it 
acauires  the  use  of  its  fiiculties. 

Locke  adduces  the  example  of  savages, 
who  kill  and  derour  their  neighlx>ur 
without  any  remorse  of  conscience ;  and 
of  Christian  soldiers,  decently  educated, 
who,  on  the  taking  ix  a  city  by  assault, 
plunder,  slay,  and  violate,  not  merdy 
without  remorse,  but  with  rapture,  ho- 
nour, and  glory,  and  with  the  applause 
of  all  their  connades. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  diat,  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 
'*  autos-da-fe,''  the  hotv  acts'  of  faith  of 
the  Inquisition,  no  murderer's  oonsctenee 
ever  upbraided  him  with  haying  massa- 
cred men,  women,  and  children,  or  with 
the  shrieks,  fiuntings,  and  dying  tortures 
ot  his  miserable  victims,  whose  only 
crime  consisted  in  keeping  Easter  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  of  the  inqui- 
sitors. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  what  has 
been  stated,  that  we  have  no  other  con- 
science than  what  is  cfeated  in  us  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  by  example,  and  by  our 
own  dispositions  and  reflections. 

Man  is  bom  without  principles,  but 
with  the  faculty  of  reoeivmg  them.  His 
natural  disposition  will  incline  him  either 
to  cruelty  or  kindness ;  his  understanding 
will  in  time  inform  htm  that  the  square 
of  twelve  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  do  to  others 
what  he  would  not  that  others  should  do 
to  him ;  but  he  will  not,  of  himself,  ac- 
quire these  truths  in  early  childhood. 
He  will  not  understand  the  first,  and  he 
will  not  feel  the  second. 

A  young  savage  who^  when  hungry, 
has  received  from  his  fiiither  a  piece  of 
another  savage  to  eat,  will,  on  the  mor- 
row, ask  for  the  like  ineal,  without  think- 
ing about  any  obligation  not  to  treat  a 
neighbour  otherwise  than  he  would  be 
treated  himself.    He  acts,  mechanically 


and  irresistibly,  directly  eontraiy  to  the 
eternal  principle. 

Nature  has  made  a  provision  against 
sucli  horrors.  She  has  given  to  man  a 
disposition  to  pity,  and  the  power  of 
comprehending  truth.  These  two  gifts 
of  God  constitute  the  foundation  of  civil 
society.  This  is  the  cause  that  there  hnve 
ever  been  but  few  cannibals ;  and  which 
renders  life,  among  civilised  nations,  a 
little  tdemble.  Aahers  and  mothers 
bestow  on  their  duklren  an  cdocatio& 
which  soon  renders  them  sootal,  and  this 
education  confers  on  them  a  conscienoe. 

Pure  religion  and  morality  eariy  in- 
culealed,  so  strongly  impress  the  human 
heart,  that,  from  the  s^  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  a  single  bad  action  will  not 
be  performed  wiuout  the  upbimidiags  of 
conscienoe.  llien  rush  on  those  head- 
long passions  which  war  against  con- 
science, and  sometimesdestrojr  it.  Dining 
the  conflict,  men  harried  on  by  the 
tempest  of  their  feelings,  on  various  oc- 
casions, consult  the  advice  of  others ;  as, 
in  physicasl  diseases,  they  ask  it  of  those 
who  appear  to  enjoy  good  health* 

This  It  is  which  has  produced  casuists ; 
that  is,  persons  who  aedde  on  cases  of 
conscience.  One  of  the  wisest  casuists 
was  Cicero.  In  his  book  of  ''  Offices," 
or  *^  Duties"  of  man,  he  investigates 
points  of  the  greatest  nicety ;  but  long 
before  him  Z<mNister  had  appeared  in 
the  worid  to  euide  the  conscience  by  the 
most  beautiful  precept—^'  If  you  aomki 
whether  an  action  begood  or  bad,  abstain 
from  doing  it."  We  treat  of  this  else- 
where. 

Whether  a  Judge  tkould  deciiU  according 
to  hU  Comcieace,  or  according  to  the 
Evidence. 

Thomas  Aquinai,  you  are  a  great 
saint,  and  a  great  divine,  and  no  O^i- 
nican  has  a  greater  veneration  for  you 
than  I  have ;  but  you  have  decided,  m 
your  **  Summary,"  that  a  judge  ought 
to  give  sentence  according  to  the  evidence 
produced  against  the  person  accused, 
although  he  knows  that  person  to  be  per- 
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iMily  hmooent.  You  maintaun  that  the 
d«positioi)  of  witnesses,  which  must  ine- 
ntMj  be  IU8e,and  the  pi:elen4ed  prods 
resulttog  from  tlie  process,  which  are 
iropertiDent,  ought  to  weigh  down  the 
testimony  of  his  own  senses.  He  saw 
the  crime  committed  bv  another;  and 
yet,  according  to  you,  he  ought  in  con- 
acienoe  to  condemn  the  accused,  although 
his  conscience  tells  him  the  accused  is 
innocent. 

According  to  vour  doctrine,  therefore, 
if  the  judge  had  himself  committed  the 
crime  in  cjuestiony  his  conscience  ought 
to  oblige  hmi  to  condemn  the  man  wisely 
accused  of  it. 

In  my  conscience,  great  Saint,  I  con- 
aeiTe  that  vou  are  most  absurdly  and 
most  dreadmlly  deceived.  It  is  a  pity, 
that  while  possessing  such  a  knowledge 
of  canon  law»  you  should  be  so  ill  ac- 
quainted with  natural  law.  The  duty  of 
a  magistmte  to  be  just,  precedes  that  of 
being  a  formalist.  If,  in  virtue  of  evi- 
dence which  can  never  exceed  probabi- 
lity, I  were  to  condemn  a  man  whose 
innocence  I  was  otherwise  convinced  of, 
1  should  consider  myself  a  fool  and  an 


Fortunately  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
world  think  differently  from  you.  I 
know  not  whether  Farinaceus  and  Gril- 
landus  may  be  of  your  opinion.  How- 
ever thai  may  be,  if  ever  you  meet  with 
Cicero,  Ulpian,  Trebonian,  Demoulin, 
the  Chancellor  De  Tllospital,  or  the 
Chancellor  D*Aguesseau,  m  the  shades, 
be  sure  to  ask  psraon  of  them  for  (ailing 
into  such  an  error. 

Of  a  Deceitful  Conscience. 

The  best  thing  perhaps  that  was  ever 
said  upon  this  important  subject,  is  in 
the  wiuy  work  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Sterne,  the  second  Rabelais  of  Eng- 
land :  it  resembles  those  small  satires  of 
anti<}ui^,  the  essential  spirit  of  which  is 
so  piquant  and  precious. 

An  old  half-pay  captain  and  his  cor- 
pora assisted  by  Doctor  Slop,  put  a 


number  of  very  ridiculous  questions.  In 
these  questions  the  French  divines  are 
not  spared.  Mention  is  particularly 
made  of  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  by  a  suigeon,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  baptize  unborn  children  by  means 
of  a  clyster-pipe,  which  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  womb,  without  injuring 
either  the  mother  or  child. 

At  length  the  corporal  is  directed  to 
read  to  them  a  sermon,  composed  by  the 
same  clergyman,  Sterne. 

Among  many  particulars,  superior 
even  to  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Calot, 
it  describes  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the 
world,  spending  bis  time  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  in  gaming,  and  debauchery, 
yet  doing  nothing  to  expose  himself  to 
the  reproaches  of  what  is  called  good 
company,  and  consequently  never  incurs 
ring  his  own.  His  conscience  and  his 
honour  accompany  him  to  the  theatres, 
to  the  gaming  bouses,  and  are  more  par- 
ticularly present  when  he  liberally  pays 
his  lady  under  protection.  He  punishes 
severely,  when  m  office,  the  petty  larce- 
nies of  the  vulgar,  lives  a  lire  of  gaiety, 
and  dies  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
remorse. 

Doctor  Slop  interrupts  the  reading  to 
observe,  that  such  a  case  was  impossible 
with  respect  to  a  follower  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  could  happen  only 
among  papists* 

At  last  the  sermon  adduces  the  ex- 
ample of  David,  who  sometimes  possessed 
a  conscience  tender  and  enlightened,  at 
others  hardened  and  dark. 

When  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  assas- 
sinate his  king  in  a  cavern,  he  scruples 
going  beyond  cutting  off  a  comer  orchis 
robe---here  is  the  tender  conscience.  He 
passes  an  entire  year  without  feeling  the 
slightest  compunction  €mr  his  adulters 
with  Bathsheba  and  his  murder  of  Uriah 
— here  is  the  same  conscience  in  a  stale 
of  obduracy  and  darkness. 

Such,  says  the  preacher,  are  the  greater 
number  of  mankind.  We  concede  to 
this  clergyman  that  the  great  ones  of  the 
world  are  very  often  in  this  state :  the 
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torrent  of  pleasures  and  affiiin  urges  ^ 
them  almost  irresistibly  on:  t!iey  have? 
no  time  to  keep  a  conscience.  Con- 
science is  proper  enough  for  the  people ; 
but  even  me  people  dispense  with  it, 
when  the  question  is  hew  to  gain  money. 
It  is  judicious,  however,  at  times,  to  en- 
deavour to  awaken  conscience  both  in 
mantuarmakers  and  in  monarchs,  by  the 
incalculation  of  a  morality  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  both ;  but,  in 
order  to  make  this  impression,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  preach  better  than  modem 
preachers  usually  do,  who  seldom  talk 
effectively  to  either. 

liberty  of  Corucience. 
[Truislmted  from  tiM  Gennaa.] 

[We  do  not  adopt  the  whole  of  the 
following  article;  but,  as  it  contains} 
«ome  truths,  we  did  not  consider  our- ' 
selves  obliged  to  omit  it;  and  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  justify 
what  may  be  advanced  in  it  with  too 
great  rashness  or  severity.— -/litMor.] 

"  The  almoner  of  Prince  -: ,  who 

is  a  Roman  Oatholic,  threatened  an  ana- 
baptist that  he  would  get  him  banished 
from  the  small  estates  which  the  prince 
governed ;  he  told  him  that  there  were 
only  three  authorised  sects  in  the  empire 
— that  which  eats  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith 
alone,  in  a  morsel  of  bread,  while  drink- 
ing out  of  a  cup ;  that  which  eats  Jesus 
Christ  with  bread  alone ;  and  that  which 
eats  Jesus  Christ  in  body  and  in  soul, 
without  either  bread  or  wine ;  and  that 
as  for  the  anabaptist  who  does  not  in  any 
way  eat  God,  he  was  not  fit  to  live  in 
monseigneur's  territory.  At  last,  the 
conversation,  kindling  into  greater  vio- 
lence, the  almoner  fiercely  threatened 
the  Anabaptist  that  hd  would  get  him 
hanged.  'So  much  the  worse  for  his 
highness,'  replied  the  anabaptist ;  *  I  am 
a  laiige  manufacturer;  I  employ  two 
hundred  workmen ;  I  occasion  the  influx 
of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year 
into  hu  territories  ;  my  family  will  go 
and  settle  somewhere  else ;  monseigneur 
will  in  consequence  be  a  loser.* 


<<  *  But  suppose  monseigneor  baagv 
up  your  two  hundred  workmen  and 
your  fiimily,'  rejomed  the  almoner, 
'and  gives  your  manu&cture  to  good 
Cadiolics?' 

«  <  1  defy  him  to  do  it,'  says  the  oM 
gentleman.  '  A  manufiicture  is  not  to 
be  given  like  a  farm ;  because  industry 
cannot  be  given.  It  would  be  more  silly 
for  him  to  act  so,  than  to  order  all  his 
horses  to  be  killed,  because,  being  a  bad 
horseman,  one  may  have  thrown  him  off 
his  back.  The  interest  of  monseigneur 
does  not  consist  in  my  swallowing  the  god* 
head  in  a  waller,  but  in  my  procuring 
something  to  eat  for  his  subjects,  and 
increasing  the  revenues  by  my  industry. 
I  am  a  eentleman ;  and  although  I  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  bom  such,  my 
occupation  would  compel  me  to  become 
one ;  for  mercantile  transactions  are  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  those  of  s 
court,  and  fhnn  your  own.  There  can 
be  no  success  in  them  without  probity. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  you  thitt 
I  was  baptised  at  what  is  called  the  age 
of  discretion,  and  you  while  you  were  an 
in&nt?  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
you  that  I  worship  God  after  the  manner 
of  my  fhthers  ?  Were  you  able  to  follow 
up  your  wise  maxims,  from  one  end  of 
the  worid  to  the  other,  you  will  hai^ 
up  the  Greek,  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  spirit  proceeds  firom  the  &ther  and 
the  son ;  all  the  English,  all  the  Hol- 
landers, Danes,  Swedes,  Icelanders, 
Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Saxons,  Uol- 
steiners,  Hessians,  WurtembuigherSy 
Bemese,  Hambuighen,  Cossacks,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  Russians,  none  of  whom 
believe  the  pope  to  be  infiUlible;  all 
the  Mussulmen,  who  believe  in  one  God, 
and  who  give  him  neither  father  nor  mo- 
ther; the  Indians,  whose  religion  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Jewish ;  and  the 
lettered  Chinese,  who,  for  the  space  of 
four  thousand  years,  have  served  one  only 
God  without  superstition  and  without 
fanaticism.  Tliis  then  is  what  you 
would  perform  had  you  but  the  power  * 
*  Most  assuredly/  says  the  monk«  *  for 
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the  tnH  of  the  houae  of  the  Lord  de- 
vours me.*    '  ZeluB  domus  sue  comedit 

ine.* 

**  *  Just  tell  me  now,  my  good  almoner/ 
resumed  the  Anabaptist, '  are  you  a  Do- 
minican^  or  a  Jesuit,  or  a  devil  Y  '  I  am 
a  Jesuit,*  says  the  other.  'Alas,'  my 
friend,  if  you  are  not  a  devil,  why  do  vou 
advance  things  so  utterly  diabolical  ? 

^  ^  Because  the  reverend  lather,  the 
redor,  has  commanded  me  to  do  so.' 

^  *  And  who  commanded  the  reverend 
fiither,  the  rector,  to  oommitsiich  an  abo- 
mmation  ? 

<'  *  The  provincial.' 

^  '  From  whom  did  the  provincial  re- 
ceive the  conmiand  V 

^  *  From  our  general ;  and  all  to  please 
the  pope.* 

'^  The  poor  Anabaptist  exclaimed  : — 
**  Ye  holy  Popes,  vroo  are  at  Rome  in 
possession  of  tne  throne  of  the  Caenr^— 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abb6s,  become 
sovereigns,  I  respect  and  I  fly  you ;  but 
if,  in  the  recesses  of  your  heart,  you  con- 
fitss  that  your  opulence  and  power  are 
founded  only  ou  the  ignonnce  and  stu- 
pidity of  our  lathers,  at  least  enjoy  them 
widi  moderation.  We  do  not  wish  to 
dethrone  you;  but  do  not  crush  us.  En- 
joy yourselves,  and  let  us  be  quiet.  If 
oinerwise,  tremble,  lest  at  last  people 
sliould  lose  their  patience^  and  reduce 
you,  for  the  sood  of  your  souls,  to  the 
oondition  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  you 
pretend  to  be  the  successors/ 

** '  Wretch  1  you  would  wish  the  pope 
and  the  Bi^op  of  Wurtembursh  to  gain 
heaven  by  evangelical  poverty  I' 

**  *  You,  reverend  rather,  vrould  wish 
to  have  me  hanged  I'  •" 

CONSEQUENCE. 

What  is  our  real  nature,  and  what  sort 
of  a  curious  and  contemptible  under^ 
standing  do  we  possess  ?  A  man  may, 
it  appears,  draw  the  most  correct  and  lu- 
minous conclusions,  and  yet  be  destitute 
of  oomraoD  sense.  l*his  is,  in  fact,  too 
tnie.  Hie  Athenian  fool,  who  believed 
that  all  the  vessels  which  came  into  the 


port  belonced  to  him,  eould  calcokte  to 
a  nicety  what  the  cargoes  of  those  vessels 
were  worth,  and  within  how  many  days 
they  would  arrive  from  Smyrna  at  the 
Pireus. 

We  have  seen  ideots  who  could  calcu- 
late and  reason  in  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary manner.  They  were  not  idiou, 
then,  you  tell  me.  1  ask  your  pardon — 
they  certainly  were.  They  rested  their 
whole  superstructure  on  an  absurd  prin- 
ciple ;  taey  regularly  strung  toeether 
dumeras.  A  man  may  walk  well,  and 
go  astray  at  the  same  time ;  and,  then^ 
the  better  he  walks  the  fordier  astmy  he 
goes. 

The  Fo  of  the  Indians  was  son  to  an 
elephant,  who  condescended  to  produce 
ofipringbyan  Indian  princess,  who,  in 
consequence  of  this  species  of  left-handed 
union,  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  god  Fo. 
This  princess  was  own  sister  to  an  em- 
peror of  the  Indies :  Fo,  then,  was  the 
nephew  of  that  emperor,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  elephant  and  the  monarch  were 
cousin-germans;  therefore,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state,  the  race  of  the  em- 
peror being  extinct,  the  descendants  of 
the  elephant  become  the  rightful  succes- 
sors. Admit  the  principle,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  perfectly  correct. 

It  is  said  that  the  divine  elephant  was 
nine  standard  feet  in  height.  You  rea^ 
sonably  suppose  that  the  gate  of  his  stable 
ouglit  to  be  above  nine  1^  high,  in  order 
to  admit  his  entering  with  ease.  He  con- 
sumed twenty  pounds  of  rice  every  day, 
and  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  drsnk 
twenty-five  pounds  of  water.  You  find, 
by  using  your  arithmetic,  that  he  swal- 
lowed thir^-six  thousand  ^v^  hundred 
pounds  weight  in  the  course  of  a  year ; 
It  is  Impossible  to  reckon  more  correctly. 
But  did  your  elephant  ever,  in  foct,  exist  ? 
Was  he  the  emperor's  brother-in-law? 
Had  his  wife  a  child  by  this  left-handed 
union  1  This  is  the  matter  to  be  investi- 
gated. Twenty  diflerent  authors,  who 
lived  at  Cochin  China,  have  successively 
written  about  it;  it  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  collate  these  twenty  anthecs,  to 
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we'gh  their  testimonies,  to  eoiualt  aneient 
reG<xd9,  to  see  if  there  is  any  mention  of 
this  elephant  in  the  public  registers ;  to 
examine  whether  the  whole  account  is  not 
a  fable,  which  certain  impostors  have  an 
interest  in  sanctioning.  Yon  proceed 
upon  an  extravagant  principle,  but  draw 
irom  it  correct  conclusions. 

Logic  is  not  so  much  wanting  io  men 
as  the  source  of  logic.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  madman  to  say,  six  vessels  which 
belong  to  me  carry  two  hundred'  tons 
each;  the  ton  is  two  thousand  pounds 
weight ;  I  hare  therefore  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  merchandiie 
in  the  port  of  the  Piraeus.  The  mat  point 
il,  are  those  vessels  yours?  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  your  fortune  de- 
pends; when  that  is  settled,  you  may 
estimate  and  reckon  up  afterwards. 

An  ignorant  man,  woo  ir  a  fimalic,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  strictly  draws  his 
conclusions  from  his  premises,  ought 
sometimes  to  be  smotheM  to  ^th  as  a 
itiadman.  He  has  read  that  Fhineas, 
transported  by  a  holy  seal,  having  found 
a  Jew  in  bed  with  a  Midianicish  woman, 
slew  them  both,  and  was  imitated  by  the 
Leviiei,  who  massacred  every  household 
that  consisted  one  half  of  Midianttes  and 
tiie  other  of  Jews.  He  lenms  that  Mr. 
,  his  Catholic  neighbour,  intrigues 

with  Mrs ,  another  neighbour,  but 

a  Hugunot,  and  he  will  kill  botli  of  them 
vrithout  scruple,  ft  it  impossible  to  act 
in  greater  eonststeney  witlt  principle ; — 
but  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  dreadful 
disease  of  the  soul  ?  It  is  to  accustom 
children  betimes  to  admit  nothing  which 
shocks  reason,  to  aVoid  relating  to  them 
histories  of  ghosts,  apparitions,  witches, 
demoniacal  possessions,  and  ridiculous 
prodigies.  A  girl  of  an  active  and  sus- 
ceptible imagination  hears  a  story  of  de- 
moniacal possessions ;  her  nerves  t>ecome 
shaken,  she  ftJls  into  convulsions,  and 
believes  herself  possesse<l  by  a  demon  or 
devil.  I  actually  saw  one  young  woman 
die  in  consequence  of  the  shock  her  frame 
received  from  these  abominable  histories. 


CONSTANTINE. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Age  of  ComtmUine, 

Among  the  ages  which  followed  the 
Augustan,  diat  of  Constaatine  merits  par« 
ticular  distinction.  It  is  immortalised  by 
the  great  changes  which  it  ushered  intD 
the  world.  Jt  commenced,  it  is  true, 
with  banging  back  barfaaiism.  Not  merely 
were  there  no  Ciceros,  Horaces,  and  \%^ 
gils,  any  longer  to  be  found,  but  there 
was  not  even  a  Lucan  or  a  Seneca;  thci« 
was  not  even  a  philosophic  and  accurate 
historian.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
equivocal  satires  or  mere  random  pane* 
gyrics. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Christians 
begun  to  write  history,  but  they  took  not 
Titus  Livy  orThunydidesas  their  models. 
The .  followers  of  the  ancient  religion 
wrote  with  no  greater  eloquence  or  tnith. 
The  two  parties,  in  a  slate  of  mutual  ex- 
asperation, did  not  very  scrupuiously.  in- 
vestigate the  charges  which  they  heaped 
uptm  their  adversaries;  and  hence  it 
arises  that  the  same  man  is  sometimes  re- 
presented as  a  god  and  sometimes  as  m 
uionster. 

The  decline  of  everything,  even  in  the 
commonest  mechanic  arts,  as  yrell  as  in 
eloquence  and  virtue,  took  place  afier 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was 
the  last  empeior  of  the  sect  of  stoics,  trbo 
elevated  man  above  himself  by  rend^zfing 
him  severe  to  himself  only,  and  compesk 
sionate  to  others.  After  thedeath  ol  this 
emperor,  who  was  a  genuine  philosopher,, 
there  waa  nothing  but  tyranny  and  con- 
fusion. The  soldiers  frequently  dispaaed 
of  the  empire.  The  senate  had  fUlen 
into  such  complete  contempt  that,  in  the 
time  of  Galieuus,  an  express  law  was 
enacted  to  prevent  senators  from  eagaging 
in  war.  Thirty  heads  of  parties  were 
se«i,  at  one  time,  assuming  the  title  of 
emperor  in  thirty  provinces^  the  empire^ 
The  barbarians  already  poured  in,  on 
every  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cm* 
tury,  on  this  rent  and  lacerated  oapirt. 
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Yet  it  was  held  together  by  the  mere 
military  discipline  on  which  it  had  been 
founded. 

Duringall  these  calamities,  Christianity 
gradually  establislied  itself,  particularly 
in  Egvpty  Syria,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Tlie  Roman  empire  ad- 
mitted all  sorts  of  religions,  as  well  as  all 
sects  of  philosophy.  The  worship  of 
Osnis  was  permitted,  and  even  the  Jews 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable 
unvileges,  notwitnstandin|r  their  reyolts. 
but  the  people  in  the  provinces  frequently 
rose  up  against  the  Christians.  The  ma- 
gistrates persecuted  them,  and  edicts  were 
ftequently  obtained  against  them  firom  the 
emperors.  There  is  no  ground  for  aston- 
ishment at  the  general  hatred  in  which 
Christians  were  at  first  held,  while  so 
many  other  religions  were  tolerated.  The 
leaaon  was,  that  neither  Egyptians  nor 
Jews,  nor  the  worshippers  oftbe  goddess 
of  Syria  and  so  many  other  foreign  deities, 
erer  declared  open  hostility  to  the  gods 
of  the  empire.  They  did  not  array  tlMm- 
selves  against  the  established  religion; 
but  one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  of 
the  Christians  was  to  exterminate  the  pre- 
nuUng  worship.  The  priests  of  the  ^ods 
raised  a  clamour  on  perceiring  the  dimi* 
nution  of  sacrifices  and  offerings;  and  the 
people,  erer  fimatical  and  impetuous, 
were  stirred  up  against  the  Christians, 
while  in  the  meantime  many  emperors 
protected  them.  Adrian  expressry  for- 
bade the  persecution  of  ihem.  Aureus 
Aurelius  commanded  that  thev  should 
not  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  religion. 
Caracaha,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  Phi- 
lip, and  GkUienus,  left  them  entire  liberty, 
liiey  had,  in  the  third  century,  Dobhe 
churches  numerously  attended  and  very 
opulent ;  and  so  ^reat  was  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed,  that,  m  the  course  of  that 
century,  they  held  sixteen  councils.  The 
road  to  dignities  was  shut  up  against  the 
first  Christians,  who  were  nearly  all  of 
obscure  condition,  and  they  tnriMMl  their 
attention  to  commerce,  and  some  of  them 
amassed  great  affluence.  This  is  the  re* 
source  of  alt  societies  who  canliot  hare 


access  to  offices  in  the  state.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Cal  vinists  in  Fnmce, 
all  the  NoBOonformtstt  in  England,  the 
Catholics  in  Holhuid,  the  Armenians  in 
Persia,  die  Banians  in  India,  and  the 
Jews  all  over  the  worid.  Uowef«r,  at 
last,  the  toleration  was  so  great,  and  the 
administiation  of  the  goverment  so  mild, 
that  the  Christians  gained  access  to  all 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state. 
They  did  not  sacrifiee  to  the  gods  of  the 
empire;  they  were  not  molested,  whether 
th^  attended  or  avoided  the  temples; 
there  was  at  Rome  the  most  perfect  li- 
berty with  respect  to  the  exercises  of  their 
religion';  none  were  compelled  to  engage 
in  them.  The  Christians,  therefore,  en- 
joyed the  same  liberty  as  others.  It  is 
so  true  that  thev  attained  to  honours,  that 
Diodesian  and  Galerius  deprived  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  three  of 
them  of  those  honours,  in  the  persecution 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak. 

It  is  our  duty  to  adore  Providence  in 
all  its  dispensations ;  but  I  confine  my- 
self to  political  history.  Manes,  under 
the  reign  of  Probus,  about  the  year  ^.78» 
fiirmed  a  new  religion  in  Alexandria.  The 
principles  of  this  sect  were  made  .up  of 
some  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Persians 
and  certain  tenets  of  Christianity.  Pro« 
bus,  and  his  sucoessor  Cams,  left  Manes 
and  the  Christians  in  Uie  enjoyment  of 
peace.  Nomerien  permitted  them  entire 
uberty.  Dioolesian  protected  the  Chris- 
tians, and  tolerated  the  Manichenns,  dur- 
ing twelve  years ;  but  in  296,  he  issued 
an  edict  against  the  Maiiicheans,  and 
proscribed  themes  enemies  to  the  em- 
pire and  adheieiits  of  the  Persians.  The 
Christians  were  not  comprehended  in  the 
edict;  they  continued  in  tranquillity  un- 
der DiocUman,  and  made  open  profession 
of  their  reliaion  throughout '  tne  whole 
empira  until  toe  fauteryears  of  that  prince's 
irapi*  •  . 

To  complete  the  sketch,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  of  wbatat  that  period  the  Ro- 
man empire  consisted.  Notwithstanding 
interna^and  foreign  shocks,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incursions  of  barbarians,  it  com- 
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vrised  aU  the  posaessioQS  of  the  Gnuid 
Seignor  at  the  present  day,  except  Arabia ; 
all  that  the  house  of  Auatria  possesses  in 
Germany^  and  all  the  Gennan  provinces 
as  &r  as  the  Elbe ;  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  half  of  Scotland ;  all  Africa 
as  fiur  as  the  Desert  of  Sarah,  and  even 
the  CSanary  lales.  AU  these  nations  were 
Detained  under  the  yoke  by  bodies  of 
military  less  considerable  thiyti  would  be 
vaised  by  Germany  and  Fiance  at  the 
present  day,  when  in  actual  war. 
,  Hiis  immense  power  became  more  con- 
firmed and  enlarged,  from  C«sar  down 
to  Theodosius,  as  well  by  laws,  police, 
and  real  services  ooolerred  on  the  people, 
as  by  arms  and  terror.  It  is  even  yet  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  none  of  these 
oenquered  nations  have  been  able,  since 
thev  became  their  own  rulers,  to  form 
such  highways,  and  to  erect  such  amphi- 
theatres and  public  baths,  as  their  con- 
querors bestowed  upon  them.  Countries 
which  are  at  present  nearly  barbarous 
and  deserted,  were  then  populous  and 
well  governed.  Such  were  Epirus,  Ma- 
cedonia, Thessaly,  lllyria,  Pannonia,  witii 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa ; 
but,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Britain,  were  then 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
These  three  states  are  those  which  have 
most  benefited  by  governing  themselves ; 
yet  it  required  nearly  twelve  centuries  to 
place  those  kingdoms  in  the  flourishing 
situation  in  which  we  now  behold  them ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  all  the 
rest  have  lost  much  by  passing  under  dif- 
ferent laws.  The  ruins  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  the  depopulation  of  Egypt, 
and  the  barbarism  of  Africa,  are  still  ex- 
isting testimoniais  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  great  number  of  flourislung  cities 
which  covered  those  countries,  are  now 
become  miserable  villages ;  and  the  soil 
is^  become  barren  under  the  hands  of  a 
brutalised  population. 

SECTION  TI. 

Character  of  Comtantine, 

I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  confusion 
which  agitated  the  empire  after  the  ab- 


dication of  Diodeaian.  There  were  after 
his  death  six  emperors  at  once.  Con- 
stantine  triumphed  over  them  all,  changed 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  was  not 
merely  the  author  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion, but  of  all  those  which  have  since 
occurred  in  the  west.  What  was  his  cha- 
racter? Ask  it  of  Julian,  of  Zozimus, 
of  Sosomen,  and  of  Victor ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  he  acted  at  first  like  a  great 
prince,  afterwards  as  a  public  robber,  and 
that  the  last  stage  of  his  life  was  that  of 
a  sensualist,  a  trifler,  and  a  prodigal. 
They  will  describe  him  as  ever  ambi- 
tious, cruel,  and  sanguinary.  Ask  his 
character  of  Eusebius,  of  Gregory  Na* 
zianien,  and  lActantius,  they  will  inform 
you  that  he  was  a  perfect  man.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  authentic'fiu^ts 
alone  can  enable  us  to  obtain  the  truth. 
He  had  a  father  in-law,  whom  he  im* 
pelled  to  hang  himiself ;  lie  had  a  bro- 
ther-in-law, whom  he  ordered  to  be 
strangled ;  he  had  a  nephew  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  whose  throat  he  or- 
dered to  be  cut ;  he  had  an  eldest  son, 
whom  he  beheaded ;  be  liad  a  wife, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  suffocated  in  a 
bath.  An  old  Gallic  author  said,  that  ''he 
loved  to  make  a  clear  house/' 

If  you  add  to  all  these  domestic  acts, 
that,  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilhine  in 
pursuit  of  some  hordes  of  Franks  who 
resided  in  those  parts,  and  having  taken 
their  kings,  who  probably  were  of  the 
family  of  our  Pharamond  or  Clodion  le 
Cheoeluy  he  exposed  them  to  beasts  for 
his  diversion;  you  may  infer  from  all 
this,  without  any  apprehension  of  being 
deceived,  that  hie  was  not  the  most  cour- 
teous and  aocommodating  personage  in 
the  world. 

Let  us  examine,  in  this  place,  the 
principal  events  of  his  reigu.  llis  &- 
titer  Constantius  CiUorus  was  in  the 
heart  of  Britain,  where  he  had  for  some 
months  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
Gonstan(ine  was  at  Nioomedia,  with  the 
Emperor  Galerius.  lie  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  emperor  to  i?o  to  see  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  ill.  Galerius  granted  it, 
without  difficulty.     Constantine  set  off 
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With  goverament  relays,  called  veredarii.  t  hare  been  in  Latin.  A  learned  anti-t 
It  might  be  said  to  be  as  dangerous  to  i  auary,  of  die  name  of  Lotsel,  has  refuted 
be  a  post-horse  as  to  be  a  member  of  the  I  tnis  narvatiTe ;  bat  he  was  treated  as  a 
&mily  of  Constantine,  for  he  ordered  all  \  reprobate. 

the  horses  to  be  hamstrung  after  he  had  ^  It  might,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
done  with  them,  fearful  lest  Gaierius  i  reflect,  that  this  war  was  not  a  war  of  re>* 
dkould  revoke  his  permission  and  order  \  ligionv  that  Constaiitine  was  not  a  saint^ 
him  to  return  to  Nicomedia.  He  found  I  thsX  he  died  suspected  of  being  an  Arian^ 
his  ftuher  at  the  point  of  death,  and  ^  after  having  persecuted  the  orthodox ; 
caused  himself  to  be  recognised  emperor  <  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  very  ob* 
by  the  small  number  of  Roman  troops  at  %  vious  motive  to  support  this  prodigy, 
that  time  in  Britain.  s     After  this  victory,  the  senate  hastened 

An  election  of  a  Roman  emperor  at  ^  to  pay  its  devotion  to  the  conqueror,  and 
York,  by  five  or  six  thousand  men,  was  i  to  express  its  detestadon  of  the  memory 
not  likely  to  be  considered  legiiimate  at  I  of  the  conquenxi.  The  triumphal  arch 
Home.  It  wanted,  at  least  the  formula  I  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  speedily  di^ 
of  **  Senatus  populusque  Romanus.*'  \  mantled  to  adorn  that  of  Conrtantiiie. 
The  senate,  the  people,  ajid  the  pretorian  >  A  statue  of  gold  was  prepared  for  hin, 
bands,  unanimously  elected  Maxentius,  \  an  honour  ^it^  bad  never  been  showa 
son  of  the  Caesar  Maximilian  Hercules,  \  except  to  the  Gods.  He  received  it, 
who  had  been  already  Caesar,  and  bro^  <^  notwithstanding  die  iabamm,  and  re- 
ther  of  that  Fausta  whom  Constantine  ^  ceived  further  the  title  of  Pontifex 
had  married,  and  whom  he  afterwards  i  Maximus,  which  he  retained  all  his  Ufe. 
caused  to  be  suffocated.  Tliis  Maxen-  s'His  first  care,  accotdine  to  Zodmus,  was 
dus  is  called  a  tyrant  and  usurper  by  our  |  to  exterminate  the  whcue  race  of  the  ty* 
historians,  who  are  uniformly  the  parti-  <  ruit,  and  his  principal  friends;  after 
sans  of  the  successful.  He  was  thejpro-  5  which  he  assisted  very  graoioasiy  at  tha 
tector  of  the  Pagan  religion  against  (>on-  I  public  spectacles  and  games, 
stantine,  who  already  began  to  declare  \  The  ared  Diodesian  was  at  that  dma 
himself  for  the  Christians.  Being  both  I  dying  in  his  retreat  at  Salona.  Constan- 
Pagan  and  vanquished,  he  could  not  but  <  tine  should  not  have  been  in  such  haste  t<> 
be  an  abominable  man.  i  pull  down  his  Statues  at  Rome ;    he 

Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine,  |  should  have  recollected  that  the  foigotten 
when  going  to  liome  to  fiffht  Maxentius,  i  emperor  had  been  the  benefiustor  of  his 
tew  in  the  clouds,  as  well  as  his  whole  ^  fiither,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  him 
army,  the  grand  imperial  standard  called  l  for  the  empire.  Although  he  had  ocm* 
the  labarum,  surmounted  with  a  Latin  P.  c  quered  Maxentius,  Licinius  his  brother- 
Or  a  large  Greek  R.  with  a  cross  in  \  in-law,  an  Augustus  like  himself,  was 
**  saltier,''  and  certain  Greek  words  ^  still  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  Licinius  vraa 
which  signified,  ^*  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  i  equally  anxious  to  be  rid  of  Constantine^ 
conquer.'*  Some  audiors  pretend  that  \  if  he  had  it  in  his  power.  However, 
this  sign  appeared  to  him  at  Basinfon,  i  their  quarrels  not  having  yet  broken  out 
others  at  Cologne,  some  at  Treves,  and  f  in  hostility,  they  issued  conjointly  at  Mi- 
«dier  at  IVoyes.  It  is  strange  that  in  all  |  Ian,  in  3t  3,  the  celebrated  edict  of  liber^ 
dtese  places  heaven   should   have  ex-  f  of  conscience.    "  We  giant,"  they  say, 

Kessea  its  meaning  in  Greek.  It  would  I  *'  to  all  the  liberty  of  following  whatever 
ve  appeared  more  natural  to  the  weak  <  religion  they  please,  in  order  to  draw 
Understandings  of  men  that  this  sien  \  down  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  us  and 
should  have  appeared  in  Italy  on  the  >  our  subjects ;  we  declare  that  we  have 
day  of  the  battle  ;  but  then  It  Would  have  ^  granted  to  the  Christians  the  free  and 
Deea  necessary  Uiat  the  inscription  should  ;  full  power  of  exercising  their  religioa ;  it 
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being  understood  that  all  others  shall 
enjoy  the  same  liberty,  in  order  to  pre- 
aerre  the  tranquillity  of  our  govemnent.*' 
A  Tolume  misht  be  written  upon  such 
an  edict,  but  I  shall  merely  venture  a 
few  lines. 

Con^tantine  was  not  as  yet  a  Chris- 
tian ;  nor,  indeed,  was  his  colleague  li- 
cinius  one.  There  was  still  an  emperor 
or  a  tyrant  to  be  exterminated ;  this  was 
a  determined  pagan,  of  the  name  of  Maxi« 
rain.  Licintus  fought  with  him  before 
he  fought  with  Gonstantine.  Heaven  was 
still  more  fiiTourable  to  him  than  to  Gon- 
stantine himself;  for  the  latter  had  only 
the  apparition  of  a  standard,  but  Licinius 
that  or  an  angel.  Hits  angel  taught  him 
a  prayer,  by  means  of  whica  he  would  be 
sure  to  nmquish  the  barbarian  Maximin. 
licinius  wrote  it  down,  ordered  it  to  be 
recited  three  times  by  his  army,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  rictory.  If  this  same 
iidnius,  the  orother-in-law  of  Gonstan- 
tine, had  reigned  happily,  we  should 
have  heard  of  nothing  but  his  angel ;  but 
Gonstantine  having  had  him  hanged,  and 
his  son  slain,  and  become  absolute  master 
of  everything,  nothing  therefore  has  been 
talked  of  but  Gonstantine*s  labamm* 

It  is  believed  that  he  pot  to  death  his 
eldest  son  Grispus,  and  hu  own  wife 
Fausta,  the  same  year  that  he  convened 
the  council  of  Nice.  Zoximus  and  Soko- 
men  pretend  that,  the  heathen  priests 
having  told  him  that  there  were  no  expi- 
ations for  such  great  crimes,  he  then 
made  open  profession  of  Ghristianity,and 
demolished  many  temples  in  the  east. 
It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  pagan 
pontiffs  should  have  omitted  so  fine  an 
opportunity  of  getting  back  their  grand 
pontiff,  who  had  abandoned  titem.  How- 
ever, it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
there  might  be  among  them  some  severe 
men  ;  scrupulous  and  austere  perMns 
are  to  be  round  everywhere.  What  is 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  Gonstantine, 
aiter  becoming  a  Christian,  performed  no 
penance  for  his  parricide.  It  was  at 
Rome  that  he  exercised  that  cruelty,  and 
from  that  time  residence  at  Rome  became 


hatefnl  to  him ;  he  quitted  it  for  ever,  and 
went  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Gonstanti* 
nople.  How  durst  he  say,  in  one  of  his 
rescripts,  that  he  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople,  '*  hj  the  com- 
mand of  God  himself?"  Is  it  anything 
but  an  impadent  mockery  of  God  and 
man  ?  If  God  had  given  him  any  com- 
mand, would  it  not  have  been— not  lo 
assassinate  his  wife  and  son  ? 

Dioclesian  had  already  furnished  an 
example  of  tmnsferring  the  empire  to- 
wards Asia.  The  pride,  the  despotism, 
and  the  general  manners  of  the  Asiatics, 
disgusted  the  Romans,  depraved  and 
slavish  as  they  had  b^me.  The  em- 
perors had  not  ventured  to  require,  at 
Rome,  that  their  feet  should  be  kissed, 
nor  to  introduce  a  crowd  of  eunuchs  into 
their  pabiues.  Dioclesian  began  in  Ni- 
comedia,  ami  Gonstantine  completed  the 
svstem  at  Constantinople,  to  assimilate 
the  Roman  court  to  the  courts  of  the 
Persians.  The  city  of  Rome  from  tliat 
time  languished  in  decay ;  and  the  old 
Roman  spirit  declined  with  her.  Gon- 
stantine thus  effected  the  greatest  injury 
to  the  empire  that  was  in  his  power. 

Of  all  the  emperors,  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  absolute.  Augustus 
had  left  an  image  of  liberty ;  Tiberius, 
and  even  Nero,  had  humoured  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome:  Gonstantine  hu- 
moured none.  He  had  at  first  established 
his  power  in  Rome  by  di.«tbanding  those 
haughty  preetorians  who  considered  them- 
selves  the  masters  of  the  emperors.  He 
made  an  entire  separation  between  the 
gown  and  the  sword.  The  depositories 
of  the  laws,  kept  down  under  military 
power,  were  only  jurists  in  chains.  The 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  governed 
upon  a  new  system. 

The  grand  object  of  Gonstantine  was 
to  be  mastf r  in  everything ;  he  was  so 
in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state.  We 
behold  him  convoking  and  opening  Uit 
council  of  Nice ;  advancing  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembled  fethers,  covered 
over  with  jewels,  and  with  the  diad^im 
upon  his  head,  seating  himself  in  the 
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ijosbest  pbee,  and  banishinff  unconcern-  ^  dispatches  a  bull  to  some  Oerroan,  to' 
my  sometimes  Alius  and  sometimes  >  enable  him  to  hold  fiye  or  six  bishoprics 
Athanashis.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  >  at  once.  The  reason,  we  are  told,  is,  that 
of  Christianity  vritnout  being  a  Christian ;  \  the  German  bishops  have  no  cure  of  souls. 
Ibr  at  that  time  baptism  was  essential  to  l  The  chancellor  or  France  is  the  first  per- 
any  person's  becoming  one;  he  was  only  \  son  in  the  state ;  but  he  cannot  sit  at 
m  catechumen.  The  usage  of  waiting  ibr  !  table  with  the  king,  at  least  he  could  not 
the  approach  of  death  before  immersing  >  till  lately,  although  a  colonel,  who  is 
in  the  water  of  regeneration,  was  begin-  >  scarcely  perhaps  a  gentleman  {gentU* 
amg  to  decline  with  respect  to  priTate  in*  j  komme)^  may  enjoy  that  distinction.  The 
dtTiduals.  if  Constantine,  by  delaying  ^  wife  of  a  provincial  governor  is  a  oueeii' 
his  baptism  till  near  the  point  of  death, ;  in  the  province,  but  merely  a  citizen's* 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  micht  com-  i  wife  at  court. 

Ait  every  acft  with  impunity  in  me  hope  >      Persons  convicted  of  the  crime  of  non- 
of  a  complete  expiation,  it  was  unfortu-  >.conibmiity  are  publicly  roasted,  and  in 


liate  for  th^  human  race  that  such  an 
opinion  should  have  ever  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  in  possession  of  un- 
eontrolled  power. 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

SECTION  I. 


all  our  colleges  the  second  eclogue  of 
Vireil  is  explained  with  great  gravity,  in* 
eluding  Corydon*s  dechinitions  of  love  to 
the  beautiful  Alexis ;  and  it  is  remarked 
to  the  boys,  that  although  Alexis  be  fiiir 
and  Amyntas  brown,  yet  Amyntas  may 
stfll  deserve  the  preference. ' 

If  an  unfortunate  philosopher,  without 
The  more  we  see  of  the  world,  the  |  intending  the  least  harm,  takes  it  into  his 
more  we  see  it  abounding  in  dontradic-  \  head  that  the  earth  turns  round,  or  to 
tionsand  inconsistencies.  To  begin  with  \  imagine  that  light  comes  from  the  sun,  or 
the  Grand  Turk ;  he  orders  every  head  i  to  suppose  that  matter  may  contain  some 
tet  he  dislikes  to  be  struck  off,  and  can  \  other  properties  than  those  we  are  ae- 
very  rarely  preserve  his  own.  >  quainted  with,  he  is  cried  down  as  a  blas- 

'  If  we  pass  from  the  Grand  Turk  to  the  |  phemer,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
Holy  Father,  he  confirms  the  election  of  s  peace ;  and  yet  there  are  translations  in 
emperors,  and  has  kings  among  his  vas-  >  utwn  Delpkini  of  the  '^  Tusculan  Ques- 
sals ;  but  he  is  not  so  powerful  as  a  duke  \  tioas*'  of  Cicero,  and  of  Lucretius,  which 
of  Savoy.  He  expedites  orders  for  \  are  two  complete  courses  of  irreligion. 
America  and  Afiica^  yet  could  not  with- 1  Courts  of  justice  no  longer  believe  that 
hold  the  slightest  of  itsprivileges  from  the  \  persons  are  possessed  by  devils,  and  laugh 
republic  of  Lucca.  Tne  emperor  is  the  \  at  sorcerers ;  but  Gauffiedi  and  Grandier 
king  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  right  of  >  were  burnt  for  sorcery ;  and  one  half  of 
their  king  consists  in  holding  the  pope's  |  a  parliament  wanted  to  sentence  to  the 
Stirrup,  and  handing  the  water  to  nim  at  j  stake  a  monk  accused  of  having  bewitched 
mass.  1  a  girl  of  eighteen  by  breathing  upon  her. 

The  English  serve  their  monarch  upon  >  llie  sceptical  philosopher  Bayle  was 
their  knees,  but  they  depose,  imprison,  \  persecuted,  even  in  Holland.  La  Motte 
and  behead  him.  We  Vayer,  more  of  a  sceptic  but  less  of  a 

Men  who  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  gain  !  philosopher,  was  preceptor  of  the  king 
in  consequence  an  income  of  about  two  \  Louis  a  IV.,  and  of  the  king's  brother, 
hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and,  in  virtue  >  Gourvilte  was  hanged  in  e€Bgy  at  Paris, 
of  their  vow  of  humiK^,  they  become  [  while  a  French  minister  in  Germany, 
absolute  sovereigns.  l*he  plurality  of;  The  celebrated  atheist  Spinom  lived 
benefices  with  care  of  souls  is  severely  >  and  died  in  pence.  Vanini,  who  had 
deDounced  at  Rome,  yet  everyday  it  2  merely-written  against  Aristotle,  was  burnt 
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M  an  atheist:  he  has,  in  consequence, 
obtained  the  honour  of  making  one  article 
in  the  histories  of  the  leamed,  and  in  all 
the  dictioDaries,  which  in  iact  constitute 
immense  repositories  of  lies,  mixed  up 
with  a  rery  small  portion  of  truth.  Open 
these  books,  and  you  will  there  find  not 
merely  that  Vanini  publicly  taught  athe- 
ism in  his  writings,  out  that  twelve  pro- 
fieasors  of  his  sect  went  with  him  to  nap- 
pies with  the  intention  of  everywhere 
making  proselytes.  Afterwards,  open  the 
books  of  Vanini,  and  you  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  in  them  nothing  but  proo& 
of  the  existence  of  God.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  taken  from  his  **  Amphi- 
tiaeatrum,^'  a  work  eoually  unknown  and 
oondemned :— '^  Goa  is  his  own  oriffinal 
and  boundary,  without  end  and  wimout 
beginning,  requiring  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  Father  of  all  beginning  and 
end ;  he  ever  exists,  but  not  m  time ;  to 
him  there  has  been  no  past,  and  will  be 
no  future;  he  reigns  everywhere,  without 
being  in  any  place;  immoveable  without 
rest,  rapid  without  motion ;  he  is  all,  and 
out  of  all ;  he  is  in  all,  without  being  en- 
closed ;  out  of  everything,  without  being 
excluded  fix>m  any  thing ;  good,  but  with- 
out quality;  entire,  but  without  parts; 
immutable,  while  changing  the  whole  uni- 
verse :  his  will  is  his  power ;  absolute, 
there  is  nothing  of  him  of  what  is  merely 
possible,  all  in  him  is  real ;  he  is  the  first, 
the  middle,  and  the  last ;  finally,  although 
constituting  all,  he  is  above  all  beings,  out 
of  them,  within  them,  beyond  them,  be- 
fi)re  them,  and  after  them.''  It  was  after 
such  a  profession  of  fiuth  that  Vanini  was 
declared  an  atheist.  Upon  vi^t  grounds 
was  he  condemned? — simj^y  upon  the 
deposition  of  a  man  named  Francon.  In 
vam  did  his  books  depose  in'fiivourof 
him ;  a  single  enemy  deprived  him  of 
life,  and  stigmatised  lus  name  throughout 
Europe. 

The  little  book  called  **  Cymbalum 
Mundi,''  which  is  merely  a  cold  imita- 
tion of  Lucian,  and  which  has  not  the 
most  slight  or  remote  reference  to  Christi- 
anity, was  condemned  to  be  burnt.    But 


Rabehus  was  printed  "  cum  pri vilegio  ;^ 
and  a  firee  course  was  allowed  to  the 
**  Turkish  Spv,'^  and  even  to  the  '<  Per- 
sian Letters;  that  volatile,  ingeniousy 
and  daring  work,  in  which  there  is  one 
whole  letter  in  &vour  of  suicide ;  another, 
in  which  we  find  these  words,  *^  If  we 
suppose  such  a  thing  asreligion ;"  a  third, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said,  that  **  the 
bishops  have  no  other  functions  than  dis- 
pensing with  the  observance  of  the  laws ;'' 
and,  finally,  another  in  which  the  pope  is 
said  to  be  a  magician,  who  makes  people 
believe  that  three  are  one,  and  that  the 
bread  we  eat  is  not  bread,  &c*  &c. 

The  Abb^  St.  Pierre,  a  man  who  could 
firequently  deceive  himself,  but  who  never 
wrote  without  a  view  to  the  public  good, 
and  whose  works  were  called  by  Cardinal 
Dubois, ''  The  dreams  of  an  honest  citi- 
zen ;'* — the  Abb^  St.  Pierre,  I  say,  was 
unanimously  expelled  fiom  the  French 
academy,  for  having,  in  some  political 
work,  preferred  the  establishment  of 
councils  under  the  regency,  to  that  of 
secretaries  of  state  under  Louis  the  Four^ 
teenth ;  and  tot  saying  that,  towards  the 
close  of  that  glorious  reign,  the  finances 
were  wretchedly  cond  uct^ .  The  author 
of  the  Persian  Letters  has  not  mentioned 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  book,  except  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  magician  who  could  make 
his  subjects  believe  that  paper  was  money ; 
that  he  liked  no  government  but  that  of 
Turkey;  that  he  preferred  a  man  who 
handed  him  a  napkin,  to  a  man  who  had 
gained  him  battles ;  that  he  had  conferred 
a  pension  on  a  man  who  had  run  away 
two  leagues,  and  a  government  upon  an- 
other who  had  run  away  four ;  that  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  poverty,  although 
it  is  said,  in  the  same  letter,  that  his  fi- 
nances are  inexhaustible.  Observe  then, 
I  repeat,  all  that  this  vniter,  in  the  only 
work  then  known  to  be  his,  has  said  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  patron  of  the  Frendi 
academy.  We  may  add,  too,  as  a  climax 
of  oontradic(i<m,  that  that  society  admitted 
him  as  a  member  for  having  turned  them 
into  ridicule;  for,  of  all  the  books  by 
which  the  public  have  been  entertained 
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at  the  expense  of  the  society,  there  is  not  ^  pointing  to  such  offices,  that  they  lia^re 
one  in  which  it  has  been  treated  more  dis-  (  been  bestowed  gratis  and  without  pur- 
respectfuUy  than  in  the  Persian  Letters.  ^  chase,  while  the  receipt  for  the  sum  given 
See  that  letter  wherein  he  says,  '^  The  ^  for  them  is  attached  to  the  commission 
membeisof  this  body  have  no  other  busi- ^tself.  Would  not  our  Asiatic  be  sur^ 
ness  than  incessantly  to  chatter ;  pane-  <  prised,  also,  to  see  comedians  salaried  by 
gyric  comes  and  takes  its  place  as  it  were  ^  sovereigns,  and  excommunicated  by 
spontaneously  in  their  eternal  gabble,"  \  priests  ?  He  would  enquire  why  a  ple- 
&c.  After  having  thus  treated  this  so-  \  beian  lieutenant-general,  who  had  won 
ciety,they  praise  him,  on  his  introduction,  ^  battles,  should  be  subject  to  Xh%  tailley 
for  his  skill  in  drawing  likenesses.  ^  like  a  peasant ;  and  a  sheriff  (echevin) 

Were  I  disposed  to  continue  the  re-  (  should  oe  considered,  at  least  in  reference 
search  into  ^e  contrarieties  to  be  found  I  to  this  point,  as  noble  as  a  Montmorency  ? 
in  the  empire  of  letters,  I  might  give  the  >  Why,  while  regular  dramas  are  forbidden 
liistor^  of  every  man  of  learning  or  wit ;  |  to  be  perform^  during  a  week  sacred  to 
just  in  the  same  manner  as,  if  1  were  in-  \  edification,  merry-andrews  are  permitted 
clined  to  detail  the  contradictions  exist-  |  to  offend  even  the  least  delicate  ears  with 
ing  in  society,  it  would  be  necessary  to  <  their  ribaldry?  He  would  almost  every 
write  the  history  of  mankind.  An  Asiatic,  >  where  see  our  usages  in  opposition  to  our 
who  should  travel  to  Europe,  might  well  ]  laws ;  and  were  we  to  travel  to  Asia,  we 
consider  us  as  Pagans :  our  week-days  i  should  discover  the  existence  of  exactly 
bear  the  names  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Ju-  |  similar  contradictions, 
piter,  and  Venus;  and  the  nuptials  of>     Men  are  everywhere  inconsistent  alike. 


Cupid  and  Psyche  are  painted  in  the 
pope*8  palace:  but,  particularly,  were 
this  Asiatic  to  attend  at  our  opera,  he 
would  not  hesitate  in  concluding  it  to  be 
a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Pagan  deities. 


They  have  made  laws  by  piece-meal,  sls 
breaches  are  repaired  in  walls.  Here 
the  eldest  sons  take  everything  they  are 
able  from  the  younger  ones;  there  all 
share  equally ^     Sometimes  the  church 


If  he  endeavoured  to  gain  more  precise  s  has  ordered  duels,  sometimes  it  has  ana- 
informatioD  respecting  our  manners,  he  \  thematised  them.  The  partisans  and  tlie 
would  experience  still  greater  astonish-  <  opponents  of  Aristotle  nave  been  both 
ment;  he  would  see,  in  Spain,  that  a  |  excommunicated  in  their  turn;  as  have, 
severe  law  forbids  any  foreigner  from  hav-  \  also,  the  wearers  or  long  bdir  and  short 
ing  the  slightest  share,  however  indirect,  <  hair.  There  has  been  but  one  perfect 
in  the  commerce  of  America ;  and  that,  \  law  in  the  world,  and  that  was  designed 
notwithstanding,  foreigners— trough  the  I  to  regulate  a  species  of  folly, — that  is  to 
medium  of  Spanish  fiu^tors— carry  on  a  <  say,  play.  The  laws  of  play  are  the  only 
commerce  witn  it  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  \  ones  which  admit  of  no  exception,  relax- 
millions  a-year.  Thus  Spain  can  be  en-  \  ation,  change  or  tyranny.  X  man  who 
riched  onlv  by  the  violation  of  a  law  i  has  been  a  lacquey,  if  he  plays  at  lans- 
always  subsisting  and  always  evaded.  |  qu^net  with  kings,  is  paid  with  perfect 
He  would  see  that,  in  another  country,  \  readiness  when  he  wins.  In  other  cases 
the  government  establish  and  encourage  \  the  law  is  everywhere  a  sword,  with  which 
a  companr  for  trading  to  the  Indies ;  \  the  strongest  «party  cuts  in  pieces  the 
while  tne  divines  of  that  country  have  de-  \  weakest. 

clared  the  receiving  a  dividend  upon  the  <  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  goes  on  as 
shares  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  \  if  everything  was  wisely  arranged  ;  ir- 
would  see,  that  the  offices  of  a  judge,  a  j  regularity  is  part  of  our  nature.  Ourso- 
commander,  a  privy  counsellor,  are  pur-  |  cial  world  is  like  tlie  natural  globe,  rude 
chased ;  he  would  be  unable  to  compre-  i  and  unshapely,  but  possessing  a  princi- 
bend  why  it  is  stated  in  the  patents  ap-  {  pie  of  preservation  :  it  would  be  folly  to 
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«riih  that  mounUins,  teas,  and  rivers 
vr«re  traced  in  regular  and  finiiihed  fonns ; 
it  would  be  a  still  greater  folly  to  expect 
from  man  the  perfection  of  wisdom  ;  it 
would  be  as  weak  as  to  wish  to  attach 
wings  to  dogs  or  horns  to  eagles, 

Erampies  taken  fivm  Histoiyffrom  iO" 
crtd  Scripiurcjrom  numermu  Authors, 

ffC. 

We  have  just  been  instancing  a  variety 
of  contradictions  in  our  usages,  our  man- 
ners, and  our  laws .  but  we  have  not  yet 
said  enough. 

Everything,  particularly  in  Europe, 
has  been  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
harlequin's  habit.  His  master,  when  he 
wanted  to  have  a  dress  made  for  him, 
had  not  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  therefore 
took  old  cuttings  of  all  sorts  of  colours. 
Harlequin  was  laughed  at,  but  then  he 
was  clothed. 

The  Germans  are  a  brave  nation, 
wfiom  neither  the  Germanicutes  nor  the 
Trajans  were  ever  able  completely  to 
subjugate.  All  the  German  nations 
that  dwelt  beyond  the  Elbe  were  invin- 
cible, although  badly  armed ;  and  from 
tliese  gloomy  climes  issued  forth,  in  part, 
the  avengers  of  the  world.  Germany, 
far  from  constituting  die  Roman  em- 
pire, has  been  instrumental  in  destroying 
a. 

This  empire  had  found  a  refuge  at 
Constantinople,  when  a  German,  (an 
Austracian)  went  from  Aix  la  Cliapelle 
to  Rome,  to  strip  the  Greek  Cssars  of 
the  remainder  of  their  possessions  in 
Italy.  He  assumed  the  name  of  C»sar, 
Imperator;  but  neither  he  nor  his  suc- 
cessors even  ventured  to  reside  at  Kome. 
That  capital  could  not  either  boast  or  re- 
Kret  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustulus, 
the  final  excrement  of  tl)^  genuine  Ro- 
man empire,  a  single  Caesar  had  lived 
and  been  buried  within  its  walls. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  empire 
ean  be  '*  holy,''  as  it  professes  three  dif- 
ferent religions,  of  which  two  are  de- 
2»afid  impious,  abominable,  damnable, 
and  damned,  by  the  court  of  Rome, 


j  which  the  whole  imperial  court  consider 
'  in  such  cases  to  be  supreme. 

It  is  certainly  not  Roman,  since 
the  emperor  has  not  any  residence  at 
Rome. 

In  England,  people  wait  upon  the 
kinf(  kneeling.  The  constant  maxim  is, 
"  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;"  his  mi- 
nisters only  can  deserve  blame ;  he  u  as 
infallible  in  his  actions  as  the  pope  in  his 
judgments.  Such  is  the  fundamental, 
the  •*  salique"  law  of  England.  Yet  the 
parliament  sat  in  judgment  on  its  king, 
Edward  II.,  who  had  been  vanonished 
and  taken  prisoner  by  his  wife :  he  was 
declared  to  have  done  all  possible 
'*  wrong,''  and  deprived  of  all  his  riglitt 
to  the  crown.  Sir  William  Tressel  went 
to  him  in  prison,  and  ma4e  him  the  fol- 
lowing complimenial  address : 

"  I,  William  Tressel,  as  proxy  for  the 
parliament  and  the  whole  English  nation, 
revoke  the  homage  formerly  paid  you ; 
I  put  you  to  defiance,  and  deprive  you 
01  royal  power,  and  from  this  time 
forth  we  will  hold  no  allegiance  to  you." 

The  parliament  tried  and  sentenced 
King  Richard  II.,  grandson  of  the  great 
Edward  III.  Thiny-one  articles  of  ac- 
cusation were  brought  against  him, 
among  which,  two  are  not  a  little  singu- 
lar :-— that  he  had  borrowed  money  and 
not  repaid  it ;  and  that  he  had  asserted, 
before  witnesses,  that  he  was  master  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects. 

The  parliament  deposed  Henry  Vi., 
who,  undoubtedly,  was  exceedingly 
wrong,  but  in  a  somewhatdiflferent  sense : 
he  was  imbecile. 

The  parliament  declared  Edward  IV. 
a  traitor,  and  confiscated  his  goods ;  and 
afterwards,  on  his  being  successful,  re- 
stored him. 

As  for  Richard  III.  he  undoubtedly 
committed  more  wrong  than  all  the 
others  :  he  was  a  Nero,  but  a  bold  one: 
and  the  parliament  did  not  decbue  his 
wrongs  till  after  he  was  slain. 

The  house  of  commons  imputed  to 
Charles  I.  more  wrongs  than  he  was 
justly  chargeable  with,  and  brought  him 
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to  the  scaffold.  Parliament  voted  that 
James  II.  had  committed  very  gross  fla- 
grant wrongs,  and  particularly  that  of 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  kingdom. 
It  declared  the  throne  vacant ;  that  is, 
it  deposed  him. 

In  the  present  day,  Junius  writes  to 
the  King  of  England,  that  he  is  faulty  in 
being  good  and  wise.  If  these  are  not 
contradictions,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
them. 

Of  CmUradietknu  in  certain  BJUa. 

Next  to  those  great  political  contradio- 
tions,  which  are  subdivided  into  innumer- 
abte  little  ones,  nothing  more  forcibly 
attracts  our  notice  than  the  contradiction 
apparent  in  reference  to  some  of  our  rites. 
We  hate  J  udaism.  No  longer  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  Jews  were  still  burnt  at  the 
stake.  \Ve  consider  them  as  murderers 
of  our  God,  and  yet  we  assemble  every 
Sunday  to  chant  Jewish  psalms  and  can- 
ticles :  it  is  only  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  language,  that  we  do  not  recite 
them  in  Hebrew.  But  the  fifteen  first 
bishops,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  congre- 
gation of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  religion,  always  recited 
the  Jewish  psalms  in  the  Jewish  idiom  of 
the  Syriac  language ;  and,  till  the  time  of 
the  Galjph  Omar,  almost  all  the  Christiana, 
from  T^rre  to  Aleppo,  pmyed  in  that 
Jewish  idiom.  At  present,  any  one  re- 
citing the  psalms  as  they  were  originally 
corapo^sed,  or  chanting  them  in  the  Jewish 
language,  would  be  suspected  of  being  a 
circumcised  Jew,  and  might  be  burnt  as 
one ;  at  least,  not  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  that  would  have  been  his  mte,  al- 
though Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  as 
were  also  his  aptetles  and  disciples.  I 
set  aside  the  mysterious  doctrinei  of  our 
holy  religion— everything  that  is  an  object 
of  taith — everything  that  we  ou^t  to  ap- 
proach only  with  awe  and  subnussion.  I 
look  only  at  externals ;  I  refer  amply  to 
observances :  I  ask  if  anything  was  ever 
more  contradictory? 


Of  C<nUradkiion$  in  Tkingt  and  Men. 

If  any  literuy  society  is  inclined  lo  un- 
dertake a  history  of  contradictions,  I  will 
subscribe  for  twenty  folio  volumes. 

The  world  displays  nothing  but  contra- 
dictions. What  would  be  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  them  ?— To  asseiiible  the 
states-general  of  the  human  race.  But, 
according  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  mankmd,  it  would  be  a  new  contra- 
diction were  they  to  agree.  Bring  toge- 
ther all  the  rabbis  in  the  worid,aud  there 
would  not  be  two  different  minds  among 
them. 

I  know  only  two  descriptions  of  im- 
moveable beings  in  the  world — geome- 
tricians and  In-ute  animals;  they  are 
guided  by  two  inrariable  rules— demon- 
stration and  instinct :  some  disputes,  in- 
deed, have  occurred  between  geometri- 
cians, but  brutes  have  never  varied. 

Of  the  Contradiction  in  Men  and 
Thingi, 

The  contrasts,  the  lights  and  shades, 
in  which  men  are  represented  in  history* 
are  not  contradictions ;  they  are  fiiithful 
portraits  of  human  nature. 

Every  day,  both  censure  and  admira- 
tion are  applied  to  Alexander,  the  mur- 
derer of  Clitus,  but  the  avenger  of  Greece ; 
the  conqueror  of  Persia^  tmd  the  founder 
of  Alexandria : 

To  Cesar,  the  debauchee,  who  robbed 
the  public  treasury  of  Home  to  enslave 
his  country ;  but  whose  clemency  was 
equal  to  his  valour,  and  whose  genius 
was  eoual  to  his  courage : 

To  Mahomet,  the  impostor  and  robber ; 
but  Uie  only  legislator  of  religion  that  ever 
displayed  courage,  (x  founded  a  great 
empire : 

To  the  entliusiast  Cromwell,  at  once 
knave  and  fiinatic,  the  murderer  of  his 
king  by  form  of  law;  but  equally  pro- 
found as  a  politician,  and  valiant  as  a 

wamor. 

A  thousand  contrasts  frequently  present 
themselves  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  these 
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contrasts  are  in  nature.  They  are  not 
more  astonishing  than  a  fine  day  followed 
by  a  tempest. 


Of  apparent  Contradktioni  in  Book$. 

We  must   accurately  distinguish    in 
books,  and  particularly  the  sacred  ones, 
between  apparent  and  real  contradictions. 
It  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  Moses 
was  the  meekest  of  men,  and  that  he 
ordered  twenty-three  thousand  Hebrews 
to  be  slain  who  had  worshipped  the 
golden  calf,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
more,  who  had,  like  himself,  married 
Midianitish  women.    But  sagacious  com- 
mentators have  adduced  solid  proofs  that 
Moses  possessed  a  most  amiable  temper, 
and  that  he  only  executed  the  vengeance 
of  God  in  massacreing  these  forty-seven 
thousand  Israelites,  as  just  stated. 

Some  daring  critics  have  pretended  to 
perceive  a  contradiction  in  the  narrative 
m  which  it  is  said  that  Moses  changed 
all  the  waters  of  £gypt  into  blood,  and 
that  the  magicians  of  rharaoh  afterwards 
performed  Sie  same  prodigy— the  book 
of  Exodus  tearing  no  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  miracle  of  Moses  and  the 
magical  operation  of  the  enchanters. 

It  appears,  at  first  view,  impossible 
that  these  magicians  should  change  to 
blood  that  whidi  was  already  made  such ; 
but  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by 
supposing  that  Moses  had  allowed  thie 
waters  to  resume  their  original  nature,  in 
order  to  give  Pharaoh  time  for  reflectioQ. 
This  supposition  is  the  more  plausible, 
inasmuch  as,  if  not  expressly  flavoured 
by  the  text,  the  latter  is  not  contrary  to 
it. 

The  same  sceptics  enquire  how,  after 
all  the  horses  were  destroyed  by  hail,  in 
the  sixth  plague,  Pharaoh  was  able  to 
pursue  the  Jewish  nation  with  cavalry. 
But  this  contradiction  is  not  even  an  ap- 
parent one,  since  the  hail  which  killed  all  5 
the  horses  that  were  out  in  the  fields,  i 
could  not  fall  on  those  which  wei«  in  the  < 
stables.  \ 

One  of  the  greatest  contradictions  whidti  ^ 


has  been  supposed  to  be  found  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Kings,  is  the  utter  scarcity 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Saul, 
compared  with  the  army  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  whom  he  con- 
j  ducted  against  the  Ammonites  who  were 
\  besieffing  Jabesh  Gilead. 
^     It  IS  in  fact  related  that  then,  and  even 
\  after  that  batUe,  there  was  not  a  lance, 
not  even  a  single  sword,  among  the  whole 
Hebrew  people ;  that  the  Philistines  pre- 
vented the  Hebrews  from  manufacturing 
swords  and  lanoea;  that  the  Hebrews 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Phi- 
listines for  sharpening  and  repairing  their 
plough-shares,  mattocks,  axes,  and  pru- 
ning-hooks. 

Inis  acknowledgment  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrews  consisted  only  of  a  very 
small  number,  and  that  the  Philistines 
were  a  powerful  and  victorious  nati<Hi, 
who  kept  the  Israelites  under  the  yoke, 
and  treated  them  as  slaves ;  in  short,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Saul  to  collect  thi^e 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  fighting  men, 
&c. 

Th«  reverend  Father  Calm^  says,  it » 
{irobable  **  that  there  is  a  liti^  exageera- 
tion  in  what  is  stated  about  Suol  and  Jo- 
nathan ;"  but  that  learned  man  forgets 
that  the  other  commentatore  ascribe  the 
first  victories  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  one 
of  those  decided  muacles  which  God  so 
ofien  condescended  to  perform  in  favour 
of  his  miserable  people.  Jonathan,  with 
his  armour-bearer  only,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, slew  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  and 
tiie  Philistines,  utterly  confounded,  turned 
their  arms  agunst  each  other.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Kings  positively  declares, 
that  it  was  a  miracle  ot  God : — *'  Accidit 

a  nasi  miraculum  a  Deo.''  There  is, 
lerefore,  no  contradiction. 
The  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  Celsuses,  the  Porphyrys,  and  the  Ju- 
lians, have  exhausted  the  sagacity  of  their 
understandings  upon  this  subject.  The 
Jewish  writers  have  availed  themselves  of 
all  the  advantages  they  derived  from  their 
superior    knowledge    of    the    Hebrew 
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lansuagey  to  explain  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions. Tney  have  been  followed 
even  by  Christians,  such  as  Lord  Her- 
bert, Wollaston,Tindal,  Toland,  Collins, 
Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Gordon,  Bolingr- 
broke,  and  many  others  of  different  na- 
tions. Freret,  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  France,  the 
learned  Le  Clerc  himself,  and  Simon  of 
the  Oratory,  thought  they  perceived  some 
contradictions  which  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  copyists.  An  immense  number  of 
other  critics  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
or  correct  contradictions  which  appeared 
to  them  inexplicable. 

We  read  m  a  dangerous  little  book, 
composed  with  much  art : — '*  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  give  each  a  genealogy  of 
Christ  different  from  the  other ;  and  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  differences 
are  only  slight,  sudi  as  might  be  imputed 
to  neglect  or  over-sight,  the  contrary  may 
eattly  be  shown  by  reading  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew  and  the  third  of  Luke.  We 
shall  then  see  that  fifteen  generations  more 
are  enumerated  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other ;  that,  from  David,  they  completely 
separate ;  that  tliey  join  again  at  Sala^ 
thiel ;  but  that,  after  his  son,  they  again 
separate,  and  do  not  reunite  again  but  in 
Joseph. 

*'  In  the  same  genealogy,  St.  Matthew 
again  &lls  into  a  manifest  contradiction, 
mr  he  says  that  Uzziah  was  the  fether  of 
Jotham;  and  in  the  '' Paralipomena," 
bookl.,  chap,  iii.,  v.  11,  12,  we  find 
three  generations  between  them — ^Joas, 
Amazias,  and  Azarias — of  whom  Luke,  as 
well  as  Matthew,  make  no  mention.  Far- 
ther, this  genealogy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  Jesus,  since,  according  to  our 
creed,  Joseph  had  had  no  intercourse  with 
Mary." 

In  order  to  reply  to  this  objection, 
urged  from  the  time  of  Origen,  and  re- 
newed from  age  to  age,  we  must  read 
Julius  Afncanus.  See  the  two  genealo- 
gies reconciled  in  the  following  table,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  repository  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  :— 
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}  Soloinoii  and  hit 
'   dcMcmUntat  eaa- 

meratrd  by  Saint 

Maitthew. 

Matbao.  her  tint 
hnteoa. 


Jacob,  aoB  of  Ma- 
thaD«  the  flnt  hu^ 
baod. 


J 


DAVID. 


E8THEB. 


T^  wife  of  theae 
two  prnoM  anc* 
cestiTdi,  married 
Artt  to  Hell,  by 
whom  she  bad  no 
chiM,  aad  after- 
wards to  Jacob* 
bit  brother. 


Joaeph,     nataral 
son  of  Jacob. 


Nathan  and  bU 
dcaceodaota  enu- 
merated by  Saiat 
Lake. 

Melchl.  or  rather 
Mathat,  her  a^ 
cond  huibaiid. 


Heh. 


legitioBate  «on  of 
Hell. 


There  is  another  method  to  reconcile 
the  two  genealogies,  by  St.  Epiphanius.^ 

According  toliim,  Jacob  Panther,  de- 
scended from  Solomon,  is  the  fiither  of 
Joseph  and  of  Cleophas.  Joseph  has 
six  children  by  his  first  wife;  James, 
Joshua,  Simeon,  Jude,  Mary,  and  Sa- 
lome. 

He  then  espouses  the  Virgin  Mury,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  daughter  of  Joa- 
chim and  Anne. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  ex- 
plaining these  two  genealogies.  See  the 
'' Dissertation '^  of  Father  Calmet,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  St. 
Matthew  with  St.  Luke,  on  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  learned  sceptics,  who  make 
it  their  business  to  compare  dates,  to  ex- 
plore books  and  medals,  to  collate  ancient 
authors,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  human 
skill  and  study,  and  who  lose  in  their 
knowledge  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  re- 
proach St.  Luke  with  contradicting  the 
other  evangelists,  and  in  being  mistaken 
in  what  he  advances  on  the  subject  of  our 
Lord*s  birth.  The  autlior  of  the  "  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Christian  Religion,''  thus 
rashly  expresses  himself  on  the  subject, 
(p.  23)  :— 

"  St.  Luke  says  tliat  Cyrenius  was  the 
governor  of  Syria,  when  Augustus  ordered 
the  numbering  of  all  the  people  of  the 
empire.  We  will  show  how  many  de- 
cided falsehoods  are  contained  in  these 
few  words.  First — ^Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, the  most  precise  of  historians,  toy 
not  a  single  word  of  the  pretended  num- 
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bering  of  the  vrhole  empire,  which  cer-  >  Judea ;  that  Augustus  left  Ilerod  com* 


tainly  would  have  been  a  vory  singular 
event,  since  there  never  h»d  been  one 
under  any  en)peroi^-<it  least,  no  author 
mentions  such  a  case :  secondly — Cyre- 
nius  did  not  arrive  in  Syria  till  ten  years 
after  the  time  fix^  by  St.  Luke ;  it  was 
then  governed  by  Quintilius  Varus,  as 
TertuUian  relates,  and  as  is  confirmed  by 
medals/' 

We  contend  that,  in  fact,  there  never 
was  a  numbering  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  but  only  a  census  of  Roman 


pletely  his  own  master  for  the  tribute 
which  that  Idumean  paid  to  the  empire. 
But,  in  an  emergency,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  make  some  arrangement  with  a 
tributary  prince,  and  send  him  an  intend- 
ant  to  establish  in  concert  with  him  llie 
new  tax. 

We  will  not  here  say,  like  so  many 
others,  that  copyists  have  committed 
many  errors,  and  that  in  the  version  v/e 
possess  there  are  to  be  found  more  than 
ten  thousand — ^we  had  rather  say,  with 


citizens,  according  to  usage ;  although  it  I  the  doctors  of  the  church  and  the  most 
is  possible  that  Uie  copyists  may  have  |  enlightened  persons,  that  the  gos^^ls  were 
written  ''numbering*'  for  "  census/' |  given  us  only  to  teach  us  to  live  holily. 
With  regard  toCyrenius,  whom  the  copy-  I  and  not  to  criticise  learnedly, 
ists  have  made  (5irinus,  it  is  certain  that  ^  These  pretended  contradictions  pro- 
he  was  not  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  |  duced  a  dreadful  impression  on  the  much 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  governor  ( lamented  John  Meslier,  rector  of  Etra- 
being  Quintilius  Varus ;  but  it  is  very  s  pigni  and  But  in  Champagne.  This  truly 
probable  that  Quintilius  might  send  into  >  virtuous  and  charitable,  but  at  the  same 
Judea  this  same  Cyrenius,  who  ten  years  \  time  melancholy  man,  being  possessed 
after  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  \  of  scarcely  any  other  books  than  the  Bible 
Syria.  We  cannot  dissemble,  however,  >  and  some  of  the  fathers,  read  them  with 
that  this  explanation  still  leaves  some  dif-  I  a  studionsness  of  attention  that  became 
ficulties.  <  fatal  to  him.    Although  bound  bjr  the 

In  the  first  place,  the  census  made  >  duties  of  his  office  to  inculcate  docility 
under  Augustus  does  not  correspond  in  \  upon  his  flock,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
time  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  \  docile  himself.    He  saw  apparent  con- 

Secondly,  die  Jews  were  not  comprised  |  tradictions,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  means 
in  tliat  census.  Joseph  and  his  wife  I  suggested  for  reconciling  them.  He  ima- 
were  not  Roman  citizeus.  Mary,  there-  s  gin^  that  he  perceived  the  roost  frightful 
fore,  it  is  said,  being  under  no  necessity,  \  contradictions  between  Jesus  being  bom 
was  not  likely  to  go  fiom  Nazareth,  which  i  a  Jew  and  afterwards  recognised  as  God  j 
is  at  the  extremity  of  Judea,  within  a  few  s  in  regard  to  that  God  known  from  the 
miles  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  midst  of  the  ?  first  as  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter 
desert,  to  lie  in  at  Bethlem,  which  is  ( and  the  brother  of  James,  yet  descended 
eighty  miles  firom  Nazareth.  s  from  an  empvreum  which  does  notexist. 

But  it  might  easily  happen  that  Ciri-  \  to  destroy  sm  upon  earth  that  is  still 
nus,  or  Cyrenius,  having  been  sent  to  <  covered  with  crimes ;  in  regard  to  that 
Jerusalem  by  Quintilius  Varus  to  impose  s  God,  the  son  of  a  common  artizan  and  a 
a  poll-tax,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  sum-  |  descendant  of  David  on  the  side  of  his 
moned  by  the  magistrate  of  Bethlem  to  l  father,  who  was  not  in  fact  his  father  ; — 
go  and  pay  the  tax  in  the  town  of  Beth-  <  between  the  creator  of  all  worlds,  and  the 
lem.  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  this  >  descendant  of  the  adulterous  Bathsheba, 
there  is  nothing  contradictory.  \  the  prurient  Ruth,  the  incestuous  Tha- 

The  critics  may  endeavour  to  weaken  \  mar,  the  prostitute  of  Jericho,  the  wife  of 
this  solution  by  representing  that  it  was  \  Abraham,  so  suspiciously  attractive  to  a 
Herod  only  who  imposed  taxes ;  that  the  j  king  of  Egypt,  and  again  at  the  age  of 
Romans  at  that  time  levied  nothing  on  ]  ninety  years  to  a  king  of  Gerar. 
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Meslier  expatiates  with  an  impiety  ab- 
solutely monstrous  on  these  pretended 
contradictions,  as  they  struck  him,  for 
which,  however,  he  might  easily  have 
found  an  explanation,  had  he  possessed 
only  a  small  ponion  of  docility.  At 
length,  his  gloom  so  grew  upon  him  in 
his  solitude,  that  he  actually  became 
horror-struck  at  that  holy  religion  which 
it  was  his  duty  both  to  preach  and  love ; 
and,  listening  only  to  his  seduced  and 
^randering  reason,  he  abjured  Christianity 
by  a  will  written  in  his  own  hand,  of 
which  he  left  three  copies  behind  liim  at 
hb  death,  which  took  place  in  1732.  The 
copy  of  this  will  has  been  often  printed, 
and  exhibits,  in  truth,  a  most  cruel  stum- 
bling-block. A  clergyman  who,  at  the 
point  of  death,  asks  pardon  of  God  and 
his  parishioners  for  having  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  1  a  charitable 
clergyman,  who  holds  Christianity  in 
execration  because  many  who  profess  it 
are  depraved ;  who  is  shocked  at  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  Rome,  and  exasper- 
ated by  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume ;  a  clergyman  who  speaks  of  Christi- 
anity like  Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  Epicte- 
tus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Julian  1  And 
this  just  as  he  is  to  make  his  appear- 
ance before  God !  How  fatal  a  case  for 
him,  and  for  all  who  may  be  led  astray 
by  his  example ! 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  unfortunate 
preacher  Anthony,  misled  by  the  appa- 
rent contradictions  which  he  iroaginra  he 
saw  between  the  new  and  the  old  law — 
between  the  cultivated  olive  and  the  wild 
olive,  wretchedly  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion  for  the  Jewish ;  and,  more  cour- 
ageous than  John  Meslier,  preferred  death 
to  recantation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  will  of  John 
Meslier,  that  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  die  gospels  were  the  principal  cause  of 
unsettling  the  mind  of  that  unfortunate 
pastor,  who  was,  in  other  respects,  a  man 
of  the  strictest  virtue,  and  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  without  compassion. 
Meslier  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  two 
genealogies,  which  seem  in  direct  oppo- 


sition; he  had  not  seen  the  method  of 
reconciling  them ;  he  feels  agitated  and 
provoked  to  see  that  St.  Mattifiew  makes 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  child  travel 
into  Egypt,  after  having  received  the  ho- 
mage of  the  three  eastern  magi  or  kings, 
and  while  old  King  Herod,  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  dethroned  by  an 
infant  just  bom  at  Bethlem,  causes  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  in&ntsin  the  country, 
in  order  to  prevent  such  a  revolution. 
He  is  astonished  that  neither  St.  Luke, 
nor  St.  Mark,  nor  St.  John,  make  any 
mention  of  this  massacre.  He  is  con- 
founded at  observing  that  St.  Luke  makes 
Joseph,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  remain  at  Bethlem, 
after  which  they  withdraw  to  Nazareth. 
He  should  have  seen  that  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily might  at  first  go,  into  Egvpt,  and 
some  time  afterwards  to  Nazareth,  which 
was  their  country. 

If  St.  Matthew  alone  makes  mention 
of  the  three  magi,  and  of  the  star  which 
guided  them  to  Bethlem  from  the  remote 
climes  of  the  east,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
the  children ;  if  the  other  evangelists  take 
no  notice  of  these  events,  they  do  not 
contradict  St.  Matthew:  silence  is  not 
contradiction. 

If  the  three  first  evangelists,  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  Mark,and  St.  Luke,  make  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  lived  but  three  months 
from  his  baptism  in  Galilee  till  his  cru- 
cifixion at  Jerusalem ;  and  if  St.  Joh# 
extends  that  time  to  three  years  and  thre< 
months,  it  is  easy  to'  approximate  St. 
John  to  the  other  evangelists,  as  he  does 
not  expressly  state  thai  Jesus  Christ 
preached  in  Galilee  for  three  years  and 
three  months,  but  only  leaves  it  to  be  in- 
ferred from  his  narrative.  Should  a  man 
renounce  his  religion  upon  simple  infer- 
ences, upon  points  of  controversy,  upon 
difficulties  in  chronology  ? 

It  is  impossible,  says  Meslier,  to  har- 
monise St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  since 
the  first  says  that  Jesus,  when  he  left  the 
wilderness,  went  to  Capernaum,  and  the 
second  that  he  went  to  Nazareth. 

St.  John  5ays  that  Andrew  was  the  first 
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who  became  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  three  other  evangelists  say  that  it  was 
Simon  Peter. 

He  pretends,  also,  that  they  contradict 
each  other  with  respect  to  the  day  when 
Jesus  celebrated  the  Passover,  the  hour 
and  place  of  his  execution,  the  time  of 
his  appearance  and  resurrection.  He  is 
convmced  that  books  which  contradict 
each  other  cannot  be  inspired  by  the  holy 
spirit ;  but  it  is  not  an  article  of  fiiith  to 
believe  that  the  holy  spirit  inspired  every 
syllable;  it  did  not  guide  the  hand  of 
the  copyists ;  it  permitted  the  operation 
of  secondary  causes ;  it  was  sufficient  that 
it  condescended  to  reveal  the  principal 
mysteries,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
it  instituted  a  church  for  explaining  them. 
AH  those  contradictions  with  which  the 
gospels  have  been  so  often  and  so  bitterly 
reproached,  are  explained  by  sagacious 
commentators ;  iar  from  being  injurious, 
they  mutually  clear  up  each  other — they 
present  reciprocal  helps  in  the  concord- 
ances and  harmony  ot  the  four  gospels. 

And  if  there  are  many  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  solve,  mysteries  which  we  can- 
not comprehend,  adventures  which  we 
carmot  credit,  prodigies  which  shock  the 
weakness  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  contradictions  which  it  is  impossibly 
to  reconcile,  it  is  in  order  to  exercise  our 
faith  and  to  humiliate  our  reason. 

CorUradictioru  in  Judgments  upon  Works 
of  Literature  or  Art. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  of  a 
good  judge  on  these  subjects,  and  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  that  man  decides  according 
to  mere  caprice.  He  yesterday  described 
Poussin  as  an  admirable  painter ;  to-day 
he  represents  him  as  an  ordinary  one. 
The  met  is,  that  Poussin  has  merited  both 
praise  and  censure. 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  being  en- 
raptured by  the  delicious  scenes  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of  the  Cid,  of  Au- 
gustus and  of  Cinna,  and  afterwards  in 
seeing,  with  disgust  and  indignation, 
fifteen  tragedies  in  succession,  containing 


no  interest,  no  beauty,  and  not  even  written 
in  French. 

It  is  the  author  himself  who  is  contra* 
dictory.  It  is  he  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  differ  entirely  from  himself.  The  critic 
would  contradict  himself,  if  he  equally 
applauded  what  is  excellent  and  detest- 
abla  He  will  admire  in  Homer  the  de- 
scription of  the  girdle  of  Venus ;  the  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache ;  the  in- 
terview between  Achilles  and  Priam .  But 
will  he  equally  applaud  those  passages 
which  describe  the  gods  as  abusing,  imd 
fightuig  with  each  other ;  the  uniformity 
in  battles^vhich  decide  nothing;  thebrutid 
ferocity  of  the  heroes,  and  the  avarice  by 
which  they  are  almost  all  actuated ;  in 
short,  a  poem  which  terminates  with  a 
truce  of  eleven  days,  unquestionably  ex- 
citing an  expectation  of  the  continuation 
of  the  war  and  the  taking  of  Troy,  which 
however  are  not  related  ? 

A  good  critic  will  frequently  pass  from 
approbation  to  censure,  however  excel- 
lent the  work  may  be  which  he  is  perus- 
ing. 

CONTRAST. 

Contrast,  opposition  of  figures,  situ- 
ations, fortune,  manners,  &c.  A  modest 
shepherdess  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  in 
a  painting  with  a  haughty  princess.  The 
pMrt  of  the  impostor  and  that  of  Aristes 
constitute  an  admirable  contrast  in  the 
Tariiffe. 

lli^  little  may  contrast  with  the  great, 
in  pain  'ng,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  con- 
trary to  it.  Oppositions  of  colours  con- 
trast ;  but  there  are  also  colours  contrary 
to  each  other ;  that  is,  which  produce  an 
ill  effect  because  they  shock  the  eye  when 
brought  very  near  it. 

**  ContradictcMy,"  is  a  term  to  be  used 
only  in  logic.  It  is  contradictory  for  any 
thing  to  be  and  not  be  ;  to  be  in  many 
plaMs  at  once ;  to  be  of  a  certain  number 
or  size,  and  not  to  be  so.  An  opinion,  a 
discourse,  or  a  decree,  we  may  call  con- 
tradictory. 

The  different  fortunes  of  Charles  XIL 
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have  been  contrary,  but  not  contradictory ;  i  culoos  poweri  by  resuscitating  nine  dead 
they  form  in  history  a  beautiful  contrast    |  persons  at  one  time — ^resolved,  in  order 

it  is  a  striking;  contrast — and  the  two  <  to  counteract  the  credit  of  the  Jansenists, 
things  are  perfecUy  contrary — but  it  is  not  \  to  enffrave  a  rarint  of  Jesus  Christ  dressed 
contradictonr,  that  the  pope  should  be  wor-  \  as  a  Jesuit.  The  Jansenists,  on  the  other 
shipped  at  Rome,  and  burnt  at  London,  {  hand,  in  order  to  giTe  a  satisfactory  proof 
on  the  same  day ;  that  while  he  was  called  \  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  assumea  the 
God's  vicegerent  in  Italy,  he  should  be  i  habit  of  a  Jesuit,  filled  Paris  with  con- 
represented,  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  as  a  ^  yulsions^  and  attracted  great  crowds  of 
hog,  for  the  amusement  of  Peter  the  <  people  to  witness  them.  The  counsellor 
Great.  <  of  parliament,  Garr^  de  Montgeron,  went 

Mahomet,  stationed  at  the  right  hand  ^  to  present  to  the  king  a  quarto  collection 
of  God  OTcr  half  the  globe,  and  damned  \  of  all  these  miracles,  attested  by  a  thou- 
over  the  other  half,  is  the  greatest  of  con-  j  sand  witnesses.  He  was  very  properly 
trasts .  \  shut  up  in  a  chateau,  where  attempts  were 

Travel  &r  from  your  own  country,  and  <  made  to  restore  his  senses  by  r^;imen ; 
everything  will  be  contrast  for  you.  |  but  truth  always  prevails  over  persecu- 

Tfie  wMte  man  who  first  saw  a  negro  $  tion,  and  the  miracles  lasted  for  thirty 
was  much  astonished ;  but  the  first  who  \  years  together,  without  interruption, 
said  that  the  negro  was  the  offspring  of  a  <  Sister  Rose,  Sister  lUumin^e,  and  the  sis- 
white  pair  astonishes  me  much  more  ;  I  s  ters  Piomise  and  Comfitte,  were  scourged 
do  not  agree  with  him.  A  painter  who  \  with  great  energy,  without,  however,  ex- 
represents  white  men,  negroes,  and  olive-  I  hibitinff  any  appearance  of  the  whipping 
coloured  people,  may  display  fine  con-  \  next  day.  They  were  bastinadoed  on 
trasts.  ;  their  stomachs  without  injury,  and  placed 

I  before  a  large  fire ;  but,  bemg  de&nded 
CONVULSIONARIES.  \^J  certam  pomades  and  preparations, 

Abodt  the  year  1724,  the  cemetery  of  f^  "*^'  ^"^j'  -^t  length,  as  every  art 
St.  Medard  abounded  in  amusement,  and  !i  JJconstanUyadvancmg  towards  perfection, 

many  miracles  were  performed  there.  J^  P*"«^*?«  ?^c^"/^^  !^»*  ^^*"? 
The  following  epigram  by  the  Duchess  J  thjustmgswords  through  their  chairs,  and 
of  Maine  gives  a  tolerable  account  of  the  i  "^^  crucifying  them.  A  famous  school- 
character  of  most  of  them :—  5  "?f»^  ^^  ^  *^«  ^e^^  ?^  crucifixion ; 

>  all  which  was  done  to  convince  the  world 

g?tJ£r;.Tc4  iSSt'  t*«t  a  certain  bull  was  ridiculous,  a  fact 

ohtiDi,  pour  gmce  ■peciaie.  f  that  might  havc  becu  easily  proved  with- 

.P.B^lTTl    l::r/   .     u.  out » much  trouWe.    Howerer,  Jesuits 

A  Poit-Roy&l  sbo«-black,  vbo  had  0IW  lame  lec»  <^jt  •  ^  n  •.    j  •  l 

To  make  both  Alike  the  ix>rd'«  favuor  did  beg;       \  ana  Jansemsts,  all  united  against  the 

H«RT  a  luMQcd,  ao<i  atraiibtway  «  miracle  ctmt,         i  «  Soirit  of  Law^**    ftnd    nimin^t  nnH 

For  quickly  be  we  up,  with  6cth  hit  legi  lame.        5     *',?*"»  "•  J-Aws,     ana  agamsi. , . .  ana 
^.         .     ,  .       ,  ,.i  against. ...  and  against. . . .  and. .     And 

The  miracles  conunued,  as    is  well  ?  alter  all  this,  we  dare  to  ridicule  Lap- 
known,  until  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the    landers,  Samoiedes,  and  Negroes  I 
cemetery.  i 

De  par  le  rot,  d^enae  i  Oien  i  CORN . 

Defairemuacleacacclira.  5        ThEY   mUSt   be   SCCpticS   indeed,   whO 

i  to  make  bread  we  must  have  com.    The 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Jesuits—  i  Gauls  had  com  in  the  time  of  Cssar : 

being  no  longer  able  to  perform  similar  c  but  whence  did  they  take  the  word  ble  ? 

miracles,  in  consequence  of  Xavier  having  I  It  is  pretended  that  it  is  firom  bladum,  a 

exhausted  their  stock  of  grace  and  mira-  \  word  employed  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
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the  middle  age  by  the  Chancellor  Des- 
vignes,  or  De  Emeis,  whose  eyes,  it  is 
said,  were  torn  out  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II. 

But  the  Latin  words  of  diese  barbarous 
ages,  were  only  ancient  Celtic  or  Teuto- 
nic words  Latinised .  Bladum  then  comes 
from  our  bleadf  and  not  our  bLead  from 
bladum.  The  Italians  call  it  biodaj  and 
the  countries  in  which  the  ancient  Roman 
language  is  preserved,  still  say  bliu. 

This  knowledge  is  ncit  infinitely  use- 
fill  ;  but  we  are  curious  to  know  where 
the  Gauls  and  Teutones  found  com  to 
sow?  We  are  told  that  the  l^ans 
brought  it  into  Spain,  the  Spaniards  into 
Gaul,  and  the  Gauls  into  Germany.  And 
where  did  the  lyrians  get  this  com  ? — 
Probably  from  the  Greeks,  in  exchange 
for  their  alphabet. 

Who  made  this  present  to  the  Greeks  ? 
It  was  the  goddess  Ceres,  without  doubt ; 
and  having  ascended  to  Ceres,  we  can 
scarcely  go  any  higher.  Ceres  must  have 
descended  from  heaven  expressly  to  give 
OS  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 

However,  as  the  credit  of  Geres,  who 
gave  com  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  Ishet 
cr  Isis,  who  gratified  the  Egyptians  with 
it,  are  at  present  very  much  decayed,  we 
may  still  be  said  to  remain  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  origin  of  com. 

Sanchoniathon  tells  us  that  Dagon  or 
Dagan,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Thaut, 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  com  in 
Phcenicia.  Now  his  Thaut  was  near  the 
tlmeof  our  Jared ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  com  is  very  ancient,  and  that  it  is 
of  the  same  antiauity  as  grass.  Perhaps 
this  Dagon  was  the  first  who  made  breaa ; 
but  that  is  not  demonstrafed. 

What  a  strange  thing  that  we  should 
know  positively  that  we  are  obliged  to 
Noah  for  wine,  and  that  we  do  not  know 
to  whom  we  owe  the  invention  of  bread. 
And  wliat  is  still  more  strange,  we  are 
still  so  ungrateful  to  Noah,  that  while  we 
have  more  than  two  thousand  songs  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  we  scarcely  sing  one 
in  honour  of  our  benefactor  Noah. 

A  Jew  assured  me  that  com  came  with- 


out cultivation  in  Mesopotamia,  as  ap- 
ples, wild  pears,  chesnuts,  and  medlars, 
m  the  west .  It  is  as  well  to  believe  him, 
until  we  are  sure  of  tlie  contrary ;  for  it 
is  necessary  that  com  should  grow  spon- 
taneously somewhere.  It  has  become 
the  ordinary  ond  indispensable  noiurish- 
ment  in  the  finest  climates,  and  in  all  the 
north. 

The  great  philosophers  whose  talents 
we  estimate  so  highly,  and  whose  systems 
we  do  not  follow,  have  pretended,  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  dog  (page  195), 
that  men  created  com  ;  and  ttiat  our  an- 
cestors, by  means  of  sowing  tares  and 
cow-grass  together,  changed  them  into 
wheat.  As  these  philosophers  are  not  of 
our  opinion  on  shells,  they  will  permit  us 
to  differ  from  them  on  com.  n  e  do  not 
think  that  tulips  could  ever  have  been 
produced  from  jasmine.  We  find  that 
the  germ  of  com  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  tares,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  any 
transmutation.  \Vhen  it  shall  be  proved 
to  us,  we  will  retnct. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  article  Bread- 
TREE,  that  in  three-quarters  of  the  earth 
bread  is  not  eaten.  It  is  pretended  that 
the  Ethiopians  laughed  at  the  Egyptians, 
who  lived  on  bread.  But  since  com  is 
our  chief  nourishment,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  commerce  and 
politics.  So  much  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  that  if  a  labourer  sowed  as* 
many  pounds  of  wheat  as  we  have  vo- 
lumes on  this  commodity,  he  might  ex- 
pect a  more  ample  harvest,  and  become 
richer  than  those  who,  in  their  painted 
and  gilded  saloons,  are  ignorant  of  the 
excess  of  his  oppression  and  misery. 

Egypt  became  the  best  country  in  the 
world  tor  wheat,  when,  after  several  ages, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reckon  exactly,  the 
inhabitants  found  the  secret  of  rendering 
a  destructive  river — which  had  always 
inundated  the  country,  and  was  only  use- 
ful to  tlie  rats,  insects,  reptiles,  and  cro- 
codiles of  Egypt — serviceable  to  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  soil.  Its  waters,  mixed 
with  a  black  mud,  were  neither  useful  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  inhabitants,  nor 
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for  ablution.  It  must  have  taken  im- 
mense time  and  a  prodigious  labour  to 
subdue  the  river,  to  divide  it  into  canals, 
to  found  towns  on  lands  formerly  move- 
able, and  to  change  the  caverns  of  the 
rocks  into  vast  buildings. 

All  this  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
pyramids ;  for  being  accomplished,  be- 
hold a  people  sure  of  the  best  com  in  the 
world,  without  the  necessity  of  labour  I 
It  is  the  inhabitant  of  this  country  who 
raises  and  fattens  poultry  superior  to  that 
of  Gaux,  who  is  habited  in  the  finest 
linen  in  the  most  temperate  climate,  and 
who  have  none  of  the  real  wants  of  other 
people. 

Towards  the  year  1750,  the  French 
nation,  surfeited  with  tragedies,  comedies, 
operas,  romances,  and  romantic  histories 
-—with  moral  reflections  still  more  ro- 
mantic, and  with  theological  disputes  on 
grace  and  on  convulsionaries,  began  to 
reason  upon  com.  The  even  forgot  the 
vine,  in  treating  of  wheat  and  rye.  Use- 
ful things  were  written  on  agriculture, 
and  every  body  read  them  except  the  la- 
bourers. The  good  people  imagined,  as 
they  walked  out  of  the  comic  opera,  that 
France  had  a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn 
to  sell,  and  the  cry  of  the  nation  at  last 
obtained  of  the  government,  in  1764,  the 
liberty  of  exportation. 

Accordingly  they  exported.  The  re- 
sult was  exactly  what  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Henry  TV.,  they  sold  a  little  too 
much,  and  a  barren  year  succeeding.  Ma- 
demoiselle Bernard  was  obliged,  for  the 
second  time,  to  sell  her  necklace  to  get 
linen  and  chemises.  Now  the  complain- 
ants passed  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  and  complained  against  the  ex- 
portation that  they  had  so  recently  de- 
manded, which  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  please  all  the  world  and  his  wife. 

Able  and  well-meaning  people,  with- 
out interest,  have  written  with  as  much 
sagacity  as  courage,  in  foyour  of  the  un- 
limited liberty  of  the  commerce  in  grain. 
Others,  of  as  much  mind,  and  with 
eaually  pure  views,  have  written  in  the 
taea  of  limiting  this  liberty;  and  the 


Neapolitan  Abb^  Gagliana  amused  ti>e 
French  nation  on  the  exportation  of  com, 
by  finding  out  the  secret  of  making,  even 
in  French,  dialogues  as  amusing  as  oui 
best  romances,  and  as  instructive  as  our 
good  serious  books.  If  this  work  did 
not  diminish  the  price  of  bread,  it  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  nation,  which  was 
what  it  valued  most.  The  partisans  of 
unlimited  exportation  answered  him 
smartly.  The  result  was,  that  the  readers 
no  longer  knew  i^ere  they  were,  and 
the  greater  part  took  to  reading  romances, 
expecting  that  the  three  or  four  following 
years  of  abundance  would  enable  them 
to  judge.  The  ladies  were  no  longer 
able  to  distinguish  wheat  firom  rye,  while 
honest  devotees  continued  to  believe,  that 
gmin  must  lie  and  rot  in  the  ground,  in 
order  to  spring  up  again. 

COUNCILS. 

Meetings  of  Ecclesiastics,  called  together 
to  resolve  Doubts  or  Questions  on 
Points  of  Faith  or  Discipline, 

The  use  of  councils  was  not  unknown 
to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
Zerdusht,  whom  we  call  Zoroaster. 
About  the  year  200  of  our  era,  Ardeshir 
Babecan,  King  of  Persia,  called  together 
forty  thousand  priests,  to  consult  them 
touching  some  of  his  doubts  about  para- 
dise and  hell,  which  they  call  thegeheT^— 
a  term  adopted  by  the  Jews  during  their 
captivity  at  Babylon,  as  they  did  the 
names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months. 
Erdoviraph,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
mt^i,  having  drank  three  glasses  of  a 
soporific  wine,  had  an  extasy  which 
lasted  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  dur- 
ing which  his  soul  was  transported  to 
God.  When  the  paroxysm  was  over,  he 
re-assured  the  faith  of  the  king,  by  relat- 
ing to  him  the  great  many  wonderful 
things  he  had  seen  in  the  other'  world, 
and  having  them  written  down. 

We  knew  that  Jesus  was  called  Christy 
a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed:  ana 
his  doctrine  Christ ianitjif,  or  gospel,  i.  e. 
good  netos,  because  having,  as  was  nif 
custom,  entered  one  sabbath  day  int 
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synagogue  of  Nazareth,  \rhere  he  was 
Ivought  up,  he  applied  to  himself  this 
passage  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  just 
read :  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,"  They  of 
the  synagogue,  did,  to  be  sure,  drive  him 
out  of  their  town,  and  carry  him  to  a 
point  of  the  hill,  on  which  it  was  built, 
in  order  to  throw  him  headlong  from  it ; 
and  his  relatives  ^  went  out  to  lay  hold 
on  him,''  for  they  were  told,  and  they 
taid,  <^  Uiat  he  was  beside  himself."  Nor 
is  it  less  certain  that  Jemis  constantly  de- 
clared, he  was  come  not  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophecies,  but  to  fulfil 
them. 

But,  as  he  left  nothing  written,  his 
first  disciples  were  divided  on  the  famous 
question,  whether  the  Gentiles  were  to 
be  circumcised  and  ordered  to  keep  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  apostles  and  the 
priests,  therefore, assem Died  at  Jerusalem 
to  examine  this  point ;  and,  after  many 
conferences,  they  wrote  to  the  brethren 
among  the  GentUes,  at  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
and  in  Cilicia,  a  letter  of  which  we  give 
the  substance : — ''  It  has  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  not  to  impose 
upon  you  any  obligations  but  those  wnich 
are  necessary,  viz.,  to  abstain  from  meats 
offered  up  to  idols,  fix)m  blood,  from  the 
fleidi  of  choked  animals,  and  from  forni- 
cation." 

The  decision  of  this  council  did  not 
prevent  Peter,  when  at  Antioch,  from 
continuing  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  be- 
fore some  of  the  circumcised,  who  came 
from  James,  had  arrived.  But  Paul, 
seeing  that  he  did  not  walk  straight  in 
the  path  of  gospel  truth,  resisted  him  to 
the  fece,  saying  to  him  before  them  all, 
"  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the 
manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the 
Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles 
to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?"  Indeed  Peter 
had  lived  liked  the  Gentiles  ever  since  he 
had  seen,  in  a  trance,  '^  heaven  opened, 
and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto 
him^  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  knit  at 
the  four  comers,  and  let  down  to  the 


earth :  Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fomw 
footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of 
the  air.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him. 
Rise,  Peter,  kill,  and  eat." 

Paul,  who  so  loudly  reproved  Peter 
for  using  this  dissimulation  to  make  them 
believe  that  he  still  observed  the  law, 
had  himself  recourse  to  a  similar  feint  at 
Jerusalem.  Being  accused  of  teaching 
the  Jews  who  were  among  the  Gentiles  to 
renounce  Moses,  he  went  and  purified 
himself  in  the  temple  for  seven  oays,  in 
order  that  all  might  know  that  what  they 
had  heard  of  him  was  fidse,  and  that  hie 
continued  to  observe  the  law :  this,  too, 
was  done  by  tl.«  advice  of  all  the  priests, 
assembled  at  the  house  of  James,— 
which  priests  were  the  same  who  had 
decided,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  these 
observations  were  unnecessary. 

Councils  were  afterwards  dlstix^ished 
into  g:eneral  and  particular.  Particular 
councils  are  of  three  kinds — national, 
convoked  by  the  prince,  the  patriarch,  or 
the  primate ;  provincial,  assembled  by 
the  metropolitan  or  archbishop;  and 
diocesan,  or  synods  held  by  each  Irishop. 
The  following  is  a  decree  of  one  of  the 
councils  held  at  Macon  :— 

"  Whenever  a  layman  met  a  priest  or 
a. deacon  on  the  road,  he  shall  offer  him 
his  arm  ;  if  the  priest  and  the  layman  are 
both  on  horseback,  the  layman  shall  stop 
and  salute  the  priest  reverendy ;  and  if 
the  priest  be  on  foot,  and  the  layman  on 
horseback,  the  layman  shall  dismount, 
and  shall  not  mount  again  until  the  ec- 
clesiastic be  at  a  certain  distance : — «11 
on  pain  of  interdiction  for  as  long  a  time 
as  it  shall  please  the  metropolitan." 

The  list  of  the  councils,  in  Moron's 
Dictionary,  occupies  more  than  sixteen 
pages:  but  as  authors  are  not  agreed 
concerning  the  number  of  general  coun- 
cils, we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
the  results  of  the  first  eight  that  were  as- 
sembled by  order  of  the  emperors. 

Two  priests  of  Alexandria,  seeking  to 
know  whether  Jesus  was  God  or  creature, 
not  only  did  the  bishops  and  priests  dis- 
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^  but  the  whole  people  were  divided,  ]  the  cabal  of  Arius's  party.   In  it  was  mid^ 

and  the  disorder  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  i  amongst  other  things,  that  if  Jesus  were 

that  the  Pagios  ridiculed  Christianity  on  ;  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  God  un- 

the  stage.   The  Emperor  Constantine  first  \  created,  he  must  also  be  acknowledged 

wrote  in  these  terms  to  Bishop  Alexander  I  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 

and  the  priest  Arius,  the  authors  of  the  >  Therefore  it  was  that  Athanasius,  a  deacon 

dissension  : — ''  These  questions,  which  i  of  Alexandria,  persuaded  the  fiithers  to 

are  unnecessary,  and  spring  only  firom  \  dwell  on  tlie  word  cantulntantial,  which 

anprofitable  idleness,  may  be  discussed  :  had  been  rejected  as  improper  by  the 

in  order  to  exercise  the  intellect;  but  they  I  council  of  Antioch,  held  against  Paul  of 

should  not  be  repeated  in  the  hearing  of  ^  Samosata  ;*  but  he  took  it  in  a  gross  sense, 

the  people.    Being  divided  on  so  small  a  i  marking  division ;  as  we  say,  that  several 

matter,  it  is  not  just  that  you  should  go*  |  pieces  of  money  are  of  the  same  metal : 

vem  according  to  your  thoughts  so  great  \  whereas  the 'orthodox  explained  the  term 

a  multitude  of  God*s  people.    Such  con-  ^  consubttuntial  so  well,  that  the  emperor 

duct  is  mean  and  puenle,  unworthy  of .'  himself  comprehended  that  it  involved  no 

the  priestly  office^  and  of  men  of  sense.  '>  corporeal  idea— signified  no  division  of 

I  do  not  say  this  to  compel  you  entirely  i  the  absolutely  immaterial  and  spiritual 

to  i^pree  on  this  firivolous  question,  what-  )  substance  of  the  Father — ^but  was  to  be 

ever  it  is.    You  may,  with  a  private  dif-  j  understood  in  a  divine  and  ineflbble  sense. 

ference,  preserve  unity,  provided  these  |  They  moreover  showed  the  injustice  of 

snbdeties  and  different  opinions  remain  5  the  Arians  in  rgecting  this  word  on  pre- 

secret  in  your  inmost  thoughts.*'  I  tence  that  it  was  not  in  the  scriptures^- 

The  emperor,  having  learned  that  his  I  they  who  employ  so  many  words  which 

letter  was  without  effect,  resolved,  by  the  I  are  not  there  to  be  found :  and  who  say 

advice  of  the  bishops,  to  convoke  an  qbcu-  >  that  the  Son  of  God  was  brought  out  of 

menical  council — L  e,  a  council  of  the  \  nothing,  and  had  not  existed  firom  all 

whole  habitable  earth,  and  chose  for  the  j  eternity. 

Slace  of  meeting  the  town  of  Nicea,  in  |  Constantine  then  wrote  two  letters  at 
tithynia.  There  came  thither  two  thou-  <  the  same  time,  to  give  publicity  to  the 
sand  and  ^forty-eight  bishops,  who,  as  <  ordinances  of  the  council,  and  make  them 
Eutychius  relates,  were  all  of  different  >  known  to  such  as  had  not  attended  iu 
sentiments  and  opinions.  This  prince,  ]  The  first,  addressed  to  the  churches  in 
having  had  the  pabence  to  hear  them  dis-  \  general,  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
pute  on  this  point,  was  much  surprised  \  question  of  the  faith  has  been  examined, 
at  finding  among  them  so  little  unanimity;  \  and  so  well  cleared  up,  that  no  difficulty 
and  the  author  of  the  Arabic  pre&ce  to  |  remains.  In  the  second,  amongst  others, 
this  council  says,  that  the  records  of  these  I  the  church  of  Alexandiria  is  thus  ad- 
disputes  amounted  to  forty  volumes.  \  dressed  : — **  What  three  hundred  bishops 
This  prodigious  number  of  bishops  will  s  have  ordained  is  no  other  than  the  seed 
not  appear  incredible,  when  it  is  recol-  >  of  the  only  Son  of  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
lected  that  Usher,  quoted  by  Selden,  re-  i  has  declared  the  will  of  God  through  these 
lates  that  St.  Patrick,  who  lived  in  the  |  great  men  whom  he  inspired.  Now,  then, 
fifth  century,  founded  three  hundred  aud  \  let  none  doubt — ^let  none  dispute,  but 
sixty-five  churches,  and  ordained  the  j  each  one  return  with  all  his  heart  into  the 
like  number  of  bishops;  which  proves  that  I  way  of  truth.'' 

tJien  each  church  had  its  bishop,  that  is,  |     The  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreed 
its  over-looker.  |  as  to  the  number  of  bishops  who  sub- 

In  the  council  of  Nice  there  was  read  |  scribed  to  the  ordinances  of  this  council. 
4i  latter  from  £usebiusof  Nicomedia,  con-  j  £usebius  reckons  only  two  hundred  and 
taming  manifest  heresy,  and  discovering  \  fifty ;   Eustatius  of  Antioch,  cited  by 
42  2  x 
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IVtodoreC,  two  hundred  and  fteventy ;  ^  leaden  of  the  Ariao  party,  had  been  an 
St.  AthanasiuSy  in  his  epistle  to  the  Soli- 1  aooomplice  in  the  cruelty  of  licinius^  in 
taries,  three  hundred,  like  Constantine ;  s  the  massacres  of  the  bishops,  and  the  per- 
while,  in  his  letter  to  the  Africans,  he  \  secutions  of  the  Ghru»tians.  Of  this  the 
speaks  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  |  emperor  himself  accuses  him,  in  the  pri- 
Yet  these  four  authors  were  eye-wimesses,  \  vate  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  church 
and  worthy  of  great  faith.  ]  of  Nicomedta  :-~* 

Tliis  number  318,  which  Pope  St.  Leo  !  '^  He  sent  spies  about  me,''  says  he^ 
calls  mysterious,  has  been  adopted  by  \  *'  in  the  troubles,  and  did  eveiything  but 
most  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  St.  \  take  up  arms  for  the  tyrant.  1  have 
Ambrose  assures  us,  that  the  number  of  I  proofe  of  thu  from  the  priests  and  dea^ 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  was  <  cons  of  his  train,  whom  I  took.  During 
a  proof  of  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus }  the  council  of  Nicea,  with  what  eagemeai 
Christ  in  his  council  of  Nidea;  because  i  and  what  impudence  he  maintained, 
the  cross  designates  three  hundred,  and  \  against  the  testimony  of  his  conacience, 
the  name  of  Jesus  eighteen.  St.  UiUiry,  I  the  error  exploded  on  ereiy  side  I  re- 
in his  defence  of  the  word  contubttantialf  \  peatedly  imploring  my  protection,  lest, 
approTed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  though  \  being  convicted  ^  so  great  a  crime,  he 
condemned  fifty-five  years  before  in  the  I  should  lose  his  dignity.  He  shameAilly 
council  of  Antioch,  reasons  thus :—  l  circumvented  and  took  me  by  surprise, 
**  Ei^ty  bishops  rejected  the  word  con-  i  and  carried  everything  as  he  chose.  Again, 
iii6s/an^ia/,  but  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ]  see  what  has  been  done  but  UUely,  by 
have  received  it.  Now  this  latter  number  \  him  and  Theogenes.'' 
seems  to  me  a  sacred  number ;  for  it  is  s  Constantine  here  alludes  to  the  fraud 
that  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Abrar  |  which  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Tlieo- 
ham,  when,  afler  his  victory  over  the  im- 1  genes  of  Nicea  resorted  to  in  subscribing, 
pious  kings,  he  was  blessed  by  him  who  \  In  the  word  ^*  omoousios,'^  they  inserted 
IS  the  type  of  the  eternal  priesthood."  $  an  iota,  making  it  '*  omoiousios,''  mean- 
And  Selden  relates,  that  Dorotheus,  me-  <  ing  of  like  substance ;  whereas  the  first 


tropolitan  of  Monembasis,  said  there  were  |  means  of  the  tame  substance.  We  hereby 
precisely  three  hundred  iad  eighteen  fa-  s  see  that  these  bishops  yielded  to  the  fear 
mers  at  this  council,  because  three  hun-  |  of  being  displaced  or  banisheSl ;  for  the 
dred  and  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  <  emperor  had  threatened  with  exile  such 
the  Incarnation.  Ail  chronologists  place  |  as  snould  not  subscribe.  The  other  £use« 
this  council  in  the  year  325  of  our  mo- 1  bius  too.  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  approved 
dem  era;  but  Dorotheus  deducts  seven  |  the  word  amsubstarUial,  after  condemn- 
years,  to  make  his  comparison  complete :  >  ing  it  the  day  before, 
this,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Besides,  \  However,  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  council  of  Lestines,in  |  Secundas  of  Ptolema'is  continued  obsti- 
743,  that  tlie  years  began  to  be  coimted  |  nately  attached  to  Anus;  and,  the  council 
from  the  Incarnation  <$  Jesus.  Diony- 1  having  condemned  them  with  him,  Con- 
sius  the  Less  had  imagined  this  epoch  in  i  stantine  banished  them,  and  declared  by 
his  solar  cycle  of  the  year  526 ;  and  Bede  \  an  edict,  that  whosoever  should  be  con* 
had  made  use  of  it  in  his  Ecclesiastical  ^  victed  of  concealing  any  of  the  writings 
History.  \  of  Arius  instead  of  burning  them,  should 

It  will  not  be  a  subject  of  astonishment,  I  be  punished  vnth  death.  Three  months 
tliat  Constantine  adopted  the  opinion  of  \  after,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theo- 
the  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  I  genes  were  likewise  exiled  into  Gaul, 
eighteen  bishops  who  held  the  divinity  of  |  it  is  said  that,  having  gained  over  the 
Jesus,  when  it  is  bom  in  mind  that  Euse-*?  individual  who,  by  the  emperor's  order, 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  one  of  the  principal   kept  the  acts  of  the  council,  they  haa 
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•tmihI  their  signatures,  and  begun  to  (eaeh 
n  public  that  the  Son  must  not  be  be- 
lieved to  be  consubstantial with  the  Father. 

Happily,  to  replace  their  signatures 
and  preserve  entire  the  mysterious  num- 
ber tibree  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
expedient  was  tried  of  laying  the  book, 
in  which  the  acts  were  divided  into  ses- 
sioDS,  on  the  tomb  of  Chrysanthus  and 
My  sonius,  who  had  died  wmle  the  council 
was  holdmff:  the  night  was  passed  in 
piayer,  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
vmnd  that  these  two  bishops  had  signed. 

It  was  by  an  expedient  nearly  similar, 
that  the  fiithers  of  the  same  council  dis- 
tinguished the  authentic  from  the  apo- 
orj^ihal  books  of  scripture.  Uavmg 
placed  them  altogether  upon  the  altar, 
the  apocryphal  books  fell  to  the  ground 
of  themselves. 

Two  other  councils,  assembled  by  the 
emperor  Constantine,  in  the  year  359 ; 
the  one,  of  upwards  of  four  hundred 
bbhops,  at  Rimini ;  ^e  other,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  at  Seleuda : 
after  long  debates,  rejected  the  word 
eoutubUantialf  alrndy  condemned^  as 
we  have  before  said  by  a  council  of  An- 
tioch.  But  these  councils  are  leoognised 
only  by  the  Socinians. 

The  Nicene  fiithers  had  been  so  much 
occupied  with  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son,  that  they  had  made  no  mention 
of  the  church  in  their  symbol,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying.  We  also 
believe  in  the  Hol^  Ghoet.  This  omis- 
sion was  supplied  m  the  second  general 
ooancily  convoked  at  Constantinople  in 
381.  by  Theodoeius.  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  thm  declared  to  be  the  Lord  and 
giver  of  life,  proceeding  from  the  Father, 
who  with  the  Father  and  Son  is  worshipped 
and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  propnets. 
Aftenrards  the  Latm  church  would  have 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  the  Son 
dho ;  and  the  "  nlioque'^  was  added  to 
the  symbol :  first  in  Spain,  in  447 ;  then 
in  France,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in 
1974 ;  and  lastly  at  Ronye,  notwithstand- 
ing the  complaints  made  by  the  Greeks 
i^Eunst  this  innovation. 


The  divinity  of  Jesus  being  once 
blished,  it  was  natural  to  give  to  his  mo- 
ther the  title  of  Mother  of  God.  However^ 
Nestorius,  Patriwch  of  Constantinople^ 
maintained  in  his  sermons  that  this  would 
be  justifying  the  folly  of  the  Pagans,  who 
gave  mothers  to  their  gods.  Theodosius 
the  younger,  to  have  this  great  question 
decided,  assembled  the  third  general 
council  at  Ephesus,  in  the  vear  431,  and 
in  it  Mary  was  acknowleclged  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God. 

Another  heresy  of  Nestorius,  likewise 
condemned  at  Ephesus,  was  (liat  of  ad- 
mitting two  persons  in  Jesus.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Patriarch  Photius  subsequently 
acknowledged  two  natures  in  Jesus.  A 
monk  named  Eutyohes,  who  had  ahreadv 
exclaimed  loudly  against  Nestorius,  a^ 
fnrmed,  the  better  to  contradict  them 
both,  that  Jesus  had  also  but  one  nature. 
But  this  time  the  monk  was  wrong; 
although,  in  449,  his  opinion  had  been 
maintained  by  blows  in  a  numerous 
council  at  Ephesus.  Eutyches  was 
nevertheless  anathematised,  two  years 
afterwards,  by  the  fourth  general  council^ 
held  under  the  emperor  Mercian  at 
ChalcedoB,  in  which  two  natures  were 
assigned  to  Jesus. 

It  was  still  to  be  determined,  with  one 
person  and  two  natures,  how  many  wills 
Jesus  was  to  have.  The  fifth  general 
council,  whidi  in  the  year  553  quelled, 
by  Justinian's  order,  the  contentions 
about  the  doctrine  of  three  bishops,  had 
no  leisure  to  settle  this  important  point. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  680,  that  the 
sixth  general  council,  also  convened  at 
Constantinople  by  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
informed  us  that  Jesus  had  predsiely  two 
wills.  This  council,  in  condemning  the 
monothelites,  who  admitt^  only  onei 
made  no  exception  firom  the  anathema 
in  favour  of  Pope  Honwius  I.,  who,  in 
a  letter  given  by  Baronius,  had  said  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople — 

^  We  confess  in  Jesus  Cuist  one  only 
will.  We  do  not  see  that  either  the 
councils  or  the  scriptures  authorise  tis  to 
thmk  otherwise.    Bui  whether,  from  the 
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v<trk$  of  divinity  and  of  humanity  which 
are  in  him,  we  are  to  look  for  two  oper- 
ations, is  a  point  of  little  importance,  and 
one  which  I  leave  it  to  the  grammarians 
to  decide." 

ITius,  in  this  instance,  with  God's 
permission,  the  account  between  the 
dreek  and  Latin  churches  was  balanced. 
As  the  Patriarch  Nestorius  had  been 
condemned  for  acknowledging  two  per- 
sons in  Jesus,  so  Pope  Uonorius  was 
now  condemned  for  admitting  but  one 
will  in  Jesus. 

The  seventh  general  council,  or  the 
second  of  Nice,  was  assembled  in  787, 
by  Constantine,  son  of  Leo  and  Irene, 
to  re-establish  the  worship  of  images. 
The  reader  must  know,  that  two  councils 
of  Constantinople,  the  first  in  7S6,  under 
the  emperor  Leo,  the  other  twenty-four 
years  after,  under  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  had  thought  proper  to  proscribe 
inures,  conformably  to  the  Mosaic  law  and 
to  the  usage  of  the  early  ages  of  Christian* 
ity.  So  also  the  Nicene  decree,  in  which  it 
is  said,  that "  whosoever  shall  not  render 
service  and  adoration  to  the  images  of 
the  saints  as  to  the  Trinity,  shall  be 
deemed  anathematised,''  at  first  en- 
countered some  opposition.  The  bishops 
who  introduced  it,  m  a  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  in  789,  were  turned  out 
by  soldiers.  The  same  decree  was  also 
rejected  with  scorn  by  the  council  of 
Freokfort  in  794,  and  by  the  Caroline 
books,  published  by  order  of  Charle- 
magne. But  the  second  council  of  Nice 
was  at  length  confirmed  at  Constantino- 
ple under  the  Emperor  Michael  and  bis 
mother  Theodora,  in  the  year  842,  by  a 
numerous  council,  which  anathematised 
the  enemies  of  holy  images.  Be  it  here 
observed,  it  was  by  two  women,  the 
Empresses  Irene  and  Theodora,  that  the 
images  were  protected. 

We  pass  on  to  the  eighth  general 
council.  Under  the  Emperor  Basilius, 
Photius,  ordained  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  place  of  Ignatius,  bad  the 
Latin  churcn  condemned  for  the  ''fi- 
Loque''  and  other  prectices,  by  a  council 


of  the  year  866 :  but  Ignatius  being 
called  the  following  year,  anotlier  council 
removed  Photius  ;  and  in  the  year  869^ 
the  Latins,  in  their  turn,  condemned  the 
Greek  church  in  what  they  called  the 
eighth  general  council — while  those  in 
the  east  gave  this  name  to  another  council, 
which,  ten  years  after,  aimulled  what  the 
preceding  one  had  done,  and  restored 
Photius. 

These  four  councils  were  held  at  Con- 
stantinople: the  others,  called  general 
by  the  Latins,  having  bcBi  composed  of 
the  bishops  of  the  west  only,  tlie  popes, 
with  the  aid  of  iiilse  decretals,  gradually 
arrogated  the  right  of  convoking  them. 
The  Ust  of  thine  which  assembled  at 
TVent,  from  1545  to  1563,  neither  served 
to  convert  the  enemies  of  papacy  nor  to 
subdue  them.  Its  decrees,  in  discipline^ 
have  been  scarcely  admitted  into  any 
one  catholic  nation:  its  only  efiect  has 
been  to  verify  these  words  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen : — "  I  have  not  seen  one  coun- 
cil that  has  acted  with  good  ftdth,  or  that 
has  not  augmented  the  evils  complained 
of  rather  than  cured  them.  Ambition 
and  the  love  of  disputation,  beyond  the 
f)ower  of  words  to  express,  reign  in  every 
assembly  of  bishops.' 

However,  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  1415,  having  decided  tliat  a  coundl- 
oeneml  receives  its  authority  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ,  which  authority  every 
person,  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity,  is 
Dound  to  obey  in  all  that  concerns  the 
fiiith ;  and  the  council  of  Basil  havin§c 
afterwards  confirmed  this  di-cree,  which 
it  holds  to  be  an  article  of  faith  which 
cannot  be  neglected  without  renouncing 
salvation,  it  is  clear  how  deeply  every 
one  is  interested  in  paying  submission  to 
councils* 

SECTION    TT. 

Notice  of  the  General  CouncUs, 

Assembly,  ootmcil  of  state,  parliament, 
states-generd,  formerly  signified  the  same 
thing.  In  the  primitive  a^s  nothing 
vras  written  in  Celtic,  nor  m  German^ 
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nor  in  Spanish.  The  little  that  was 
written,  was  conceived  in  the  Latin 
tongue  by  a  few  clerks,  who  expressed 
every  meeting  of  lendet^  herren,  or  ricos 
ambreSf  by  the  word  concilium.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  so  many  councils 
which  were  nothing  more  than  councils 
of  state. 

We  sliall  here  speak  only  of  the  great 
councils  called  general^  whether  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church.  At  Rome  | 
they  were  oilled  st^nodt,  as  they  were  in  | 
the  east  in  the  primitive  ages — for  the  I 
Latins  borrowed  names  as  well  as  things  ! 
ftom  the  Greeks. 

In  S25  there  was  a  great  council  in 
the  city  of  Nicea,  convoked  by  Constan- 
tine.  The  form  of  its  decision  was  this : 
— "  We  believe  that  Jesus  is  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  God  of  God,  ; 
light  of  light,  beffottcn,  not  made.  We 
aUo  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.V 

Nicephorus  affirms,  that  two  bishops, 
Chrysanthus  and  Mysonius,  who  had 
died  during  tlie  first  sittings,  rose  again 
to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  and 
incontinently  died  again,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed. 

Baronius  maintains  this  fiict,  but  Fleuri 
says  nothing  of  it. 

In  359,  the  £mperor  Constantius  as- 
aembled  the  great  councils  of  Rimini  and 
of  Seleucia,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
bishops,  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
priests.  These  two  councils,  correspond- 
ing together,  undo  all  that  the  council  of 
Nice  dQd,  and  proscribe  the  consubstan- 
tiality.  But  this  was  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  ialse  council. 

In  381  was  held,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  a  great  council  at 
Constantinople,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  who  anathematise  the  council 
of  Rimini.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  pre- 
sides, and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  sends 
deputies  to  it.  Now  is  added  to  the 
Nicene  symbol : — "  Jesus  Christ  was  in- 
carnate, by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the 
Viigin  Mary.  He  was  crucified  for  us 
tinder  Pontius  Pilate.     He  was  buried. 


and  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  ao« 
cording  to  the  scriptures.  He  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  We  also  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
giver  of  life,  who  proceeds  from  the 
Father." 

In  431,  A  great  council  of  Ephesus, 
convoked  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
II.  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, having  violently  persecuted  all  who 
were  not  of  his  opinion  on  theological 
points,  undergoes  persecution  in  bis  turn, 
for  having  maintained  that  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  not  mother  of  God ;  because,  said 
he,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  word,  the  Son 
of  God,  consubstantial  with  his  Fath^, 
Mary  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
mother  of  God  the  Father  and  of  God 
the  Son.  St.  Cyril  exclaims  loudly 
against  him.  Nestorius  demands  an 
oecumenical  council,  and  obtains  it.  Nes- 
torius is  condemned;  but  Cyril  is  also 
displaced  by  a  committee  of  the  council. 
The  emperor  reverses  all  that  has  been 
done  in  this  council,  then  permits  it  to 
re-assemble.  The  deputies  fitxn  Rome 
arrive  very  late.  The  troubles  increasing, 
the  emperor  has  Nestorius  and  Cyril  ar^ 
rested.  At  last,  he  orders  all  the  bishops 
to  return,  each  to  his  church,  and  no 
conclusion  is  come  to.  Such  was  the 
ftimous  council  of  Ephesus. 

In  449,  another  great  council  at  Ephe- 
sus, afterwards  called  "  the  Banditti.^' 
The  number  of  bishops  assembled  is  a 
hundred  and  thirty;  and  Dioscorus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  presided.  There 
are  two  deputies  from  the  church  of 
Rome  and  several  abbots.  The  question 
is,  whether  Jesus  Christ  has  two  natures. 
The  Bishops  and  all  the  monks  of  Egypt 
exclaim,  tnat  **all  who  would  divide- 
Jesus  Christ,  ought  themselves  to  be  torn 
in  two.'*  The  two  natures  are  anatbe-' 
matised;  and  there  is  a  fight  in  full 
council,  as  at  the  little  council  of  Cirtha 
in  355,  and  at  the  minor  council  of  Car* 
thage. 

In  452,  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon 
was  Convoked  by  Pulcheria,  who  marrM 
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Marciaa  on  condition  that  he  ithould  be 
only  the  highest  of  her  subjects.  St. 
Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome,  having  great  in- 
fluence, takes  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  the  quarrel  about  the  two  natures 
has  occasioned  in  the  empire,  and  pre- 
sides at  the  council  by  his  legates-— of 
which  we  have  no  former  example.  But 
the  fiithers  of  the  council,  apprehending 
that  the  church  of  the  west  will,  from  this 
precedent,  pretend  to  the  superiority  over 
that  of  the  east,  decide  by  their  twenty- 
eighth  canon,  that  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  of  Jiome,  shall  enjoy 
alike  the  same  advantages  and  the  same 

{mvlleges.    This  was  the  origin  oPibe 
ong  enmity  which  prevailed,  and  stM 
prevails,  between  the  two  diurches. 

This  council  of  Chalcedon,  established 
the  two  natures  in  one  only  person. 

Nicephorua  relates,  that  at  this  same 
council,  the  bishops,  after  a  long  dispute 
on  the  subject  of  ioutges,  hiid  each  his 
opinion  in  writing  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Euphemia,  and  passed  the  night  in 
prater.  The  next  morning,  the  orthodox 
writings  were  found  in  the  saint's  hand, 
and  the  others  at  her  feet. 

In  553,  a  great  council  at  Constanti- 
nople was  convoked  by  Justinian,  who 
was  an  amateur  theologian,  to  discuss 
three  small  vrritings,  oilled'  the  three 
chapters,  of  which  nothing  is  now  known. 
There  were  also  disputes  on  some  pas- 
sages of  Origen. 

vigilius.  Bishop  of  Rome,  would  have 
ffone  thither  in  person;  but  Justinian 
had  him  put  in  pnson,  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  pesided.  No  member 
of  the  Latin  church  attended ;  for  at  that 
time  Greek  was  no  longer  imderstood  in 
the  west,  which  had  become  entirely 
barbarous. 

In  680,  another  general  council  at 
Constantinople  was  convoked  by  Con- 
fltantine  the  bearded.  This  was  the  first 
council  called  by  the  Latins  in  trulloy 
because  it  was  held  in  an  apartment  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  emperor  him- 
self  presided ;  on  his  right  hand  were  the 
patnarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antiodi ; 


on  his  left,  the  deputies  from  Rome  and 
Jerusalem.  It  was  there  decided  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  two  wills ;  and  Pope 
Uonorius  I.  was  condemned  as  a  mono- 
thelite,  i.  e.  as  wishing  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  but  one  will. 

In  787,  the  second  council  of  Nice 
was  convoked  by  Irene,  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  her  son,  whom, 
she  had  deprived  of  his  eyes.  Her  hus- 
band Leo  had  abolished  the  worship  of 
images,  as  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages,  and  leading  to  ido- 
latry. Irene  re-established  this  worship ; 
she  herself  spoke  in  the  council,  which 
was  the  only  one  held  bv  a  woman. 
Two  legates  from  Pope  Adrian  IV,  at- 
tended ;  but  did  not  speak,  for  th^  (tid 
not  understand  Gredc :  the  patriarch  did 
all. 

Seven  years  after,  the  Franks,  having 
heard  that  a  council  at  Constantinople 
had  ordained  the  adoration  of  images, 
assemble,  by  order  of  Charles  son  of 
Pepin,  afterwards  named  Ciiarlemagne, 
a  very  numerous  council  at  Frankfort. 
Here  the  second  coundl  of  Nice  is  spoken 
of  as  "an  iinpertinent  and  arrogant 
synod,  held  in  Ureece  for  the  worship'* 
ping  of  pictures." 

In  842,  a  great  council  at  Constanti- 
nople was  convoked  by  the  Empress 
Theodora.  The  worship  of  images  so* 
lemnly  established.  The  Greeks  have 
still  a  feast  in  honour  of  this  council, 
called  the  orthodoxia,  Theodora  did  not 
preside. 

In  861,  a  great  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops,  was  convoked  by  the 
Emperor  Micnael.  St.  Ignatius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  is  deposed,  and 
Photius  elected. 

In  866,  another  great  council  was 
held  at  Constantinople,  in  which  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  is  deposed  for  contumacy, 
and  excommunicated. 

In  869  was  another  great  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  Photius,  in 
turn,  is  deposed  and  excommunlcaled, 
and  St.  Ignatius  restored. 
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In  879,  another  great  council  assem-  ^  and  one  at  Constantinople.  These  patn- 
bled  at  Constantinople,  in  which  Photius,  i  archs  attend  the  council.  Tliis  gitat 
already  restored,  is  acknowledged  as  true  s  council  says,  that  ^*  God  having  given  the 
patriarch  by  the  legates  of  Pope  John  i  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men  by  Moses, 
VlII.  Here  the  great  oecumenical  ooun*  <  at  length  caused  his  son  to  be  bom  of  a 
cil,  in  which  Photius  was  deposed,  re-  >  virgin,  to  show  the  way  more  clearly »*' 
oeives  the  appellation  of  ^'conciliabulum/'  l  and  that  "  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 

Pope  John  VIII.  declares  all  those  to  \  Catholic  church/' 
be  Judases,  who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  $      The  transubttantiation  was  not  known 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.     \  until  after  this  council.    It  forbade  the 

In  1122-3,  a  great  council  at  Rome  s  establishment  of  new  religious  orders; 
was  held  in  the.  church  of  St.  John  of  \  but,  since  that  time,  no  less  than  eighty 
Lateran  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  This  was  j  have  been  instituted, 
the  first  geneial  council  convoked  by  the  \  It  was  in  this  council  that  Raimond, 
popes.  Tiie  emperors  of  the  west  had  \  Count  of  TouIoum,  was  stripped  of  all 
now  scarcely  any  authority;  and  the  em*  I  his  lands. 

perors  of  the  east,  pressecl  by  the  Maho-  s  In  1245,  a  great  council  assembled  at 
metans  and  by  the  Crusaders,  held  none  |  the  imperial  city  of  Lyons.  Innocent 
but  littla  wretched  councils.  |  IV.  brings  thither  the  Emperor  of  Con«> 

It  is  not  precisely  known  what  this  |  stantinople,  John  Paleologus,  and  makes 
Lateran  was.  Some  small  councils  had  >  him  sit  beside  him.  He  deposes  the  £m- 
before  been  assembled  in  the  Lateran.  i  peror  Frederic  as  ti  felon,  and  gives  the 
Some  say  that  it  was  a  bouse  built  by  one  \  cardinals  a  red  hat,  as  a  sign  of  hostility 
lAteran  in  Nero's  time;  others,  that  it  5  to  Frederic.  This  was  the  source  of  thirty 
was  St.  John's  church  itself,  built  by  |  years  of  civil  war. 
Bishop  Sylvester.  ^      In  1274,  another  general  council  was 

In  this  council,the  bishops  complained  I  held  at  Lyons.  Five  hundred  bishops, 
heavily  of  the  monks.  **  They  possess,''  I  seventy  great  and  a  thousand  lesser  abbots . 
said  they,  **  the  churches,  the  lands,  the  i  The  Greek  £mperor  Michael  Paleologus, 
castles,  the  tithes,  the  offerings  of  the  \  that  he  may  have  the  protection  of  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  they  have  only  to  <  pope,  sends  his  Greek  Patriarch  Theo- 
take  from  us  the  ring  and  the  crosier."  f  phanes  to  unite,  in  his  name,  with  the 
The  monks  remained  in  possession.         ^  Latin  church,    But  the  Greek  church 

In  1139  was  another  great  council  of  |  disowns  these  bishops. 
Lateran,  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  Itiss  In  1311,  Pope  Clement  V.  assembled 
said,  there  were  present  a  thousand  \  a  general  council  in  the  small  town  of 
bishops.  A  great  many,  certainly.  Here  \  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  in  which  he  abo- 
the  ecclesiastical  tithes  are  declared  to  be  j  liahes  the  Order  of  Uie  Templars.  It  is 
of  divine  right,  and  all  laymen  possessing  e  here  ordained  that  the  B^res,  Beguins, 
any  of  them  are  excommunicated.  <  and  B<%uines,  shall  be  burned.    These 

In  1179  was  another  great  council  of  ^  were  a  species  of  heretics,  to  whom  >vas 
Lateran,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.    There  \  imputed  all  that  had  formerly  been  im- 
were  three  hundred  bishops  and  one  Greek  \  puted  to  the  primitive  Christians, 
abbot.    The  decrees  are  all  on  discipline.  \     In  1 414,  the  great  council  of  Constance 
Hie  plurality  of  benefices  is  forbidden.     (  was  convoked  by  an  emperor  who  resumes 

In  1215  was  the  last  general  council  of  <  his  rights,  viz.  by  Sigismund.  Here 
Lateran,  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  Four  j  Pope  John  XXIII.,  convicted  of  numer- 
hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  and  eight  >  ous  crimes,  is  deposed ;  and  John  Hiiss 
hundred  abbots.  At  this  time,  which  b  /  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  convicted  of  ob- 
that  of  the  Crusades,  the  popes  have  es-  f.  stinacy,  are  burned, 
tablished  a  Latin  patriarch  at  Jerusalem^  ^     In  1431,  a  great  council  was  held  at 
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Basle,  where  they  in  vain  depose  Pope 
Bugene  IV .,  who  is  too  clever  for  the 
oouncil. 

In  1438,  a  great  council  assembled  at 
FerrarB,  transferred  to  Florence,  where 
the  excommunicated  pope  excommuni- 
cates the  council,  and  declares  it  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Here  a  feigned  union  is 
made  with  the  Greek  church,  crushed  by 
the  Turkish  synods  held  sword  in  hand. 

Pope  Julius  II.  would  have  had  his 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1512,  pass  for  an 
oecumenical  council.  In  it  that  pope 
solemnly  excommunicated  Louis  Alt., 
King  of  France,  laid  France  under  an  in- 
terdict, summoned  the  whole  parliament 
of  Provence  to  appear  before  him,  and 
excommunicated  all  the  philosophers, 
because  most  of  them  had  taJken  part  with 
Louis  X[I.  Yet  this  council  was  not, 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  called  the  Council 
of  Robbers. 

In  1537,  the  council  of  Trent  was  con- 
voked, first  at  Mantua  by  Paul  III., 
afterwards  at  Trent  in  1543,  and  termi- 
nated in  December,  1561,  under  Pius 
VI.  Catholic  princes  submitted  to  it  on 
points  of  doctrine,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  in  matters  of  discipline. 

It  is  thought  that  henceforward  there 
will  be  no  more  general  councils  than 
there  will  be  states-general  in  France  or 
Spain. 

In  the  Vatican  there  is  a  fine  picture, 
containing  a  list  of  the  general  councils, 
in  which  are  inscribed  such  only  as  are 
approved  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Every 
one  puts  what  he  chuses  in  his  own 
archie. 

SECTION  III. 

InfallibUity  of  CounciU. 

All  councils  are,  doubtless,  infallible, 
being  composed  of  men. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  passions,  that 
intrigues,  tnat  the  spirit  or  contention, 
that  natred  or  jealousy,  that  prejudice  or 
ignorance,  should  ever  influence  these 
assemblies. 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  have  so  many 
councils  been  opposed  to  one  another? 


To  exercise  our  fiuth.    They  were  all 
right,  each  in  its  time. 

At  this  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  be- 
lieve in  such  councils  only  as  are  approved 
in  the  Vatican ;  the  Greek  Cathohcs  be- 
lieve only  in  those  approved  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  Protestants  make  a  jest 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other :  so  that 
every  one  ought  to  be  content. 

We  shall  here  examine  only  the  great 
councils :  the  lesser  ones  are  not  worth 
the  trouble.  The  first  was  that  of  Nice, 
assembled  in  the  year  325  of  the  modem 
era,  after  Constantine  had  written  and  sent 
by  Osius  his  noble  letter  to  the  rather 
turbulent  cleN;y  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
debated  whether  Jesus  was  created  or 
uncreated.  This  in  no  vray  concerned 
morality,  which  is  the  only  thing  essential. 
Whether  Jesus  was  in  time  or  before 
time,  it  is  not  the  less  our  duty  to  be 
honest.  After  much  altercation,  it  was 
at  last  decided  that  the  Son  was  as  old 
as  the  Father,  ^ndconsubstaniial  with  the 
Father.  This  decision  is  not  very  easy 
of  comprehension,  which  makes  it  but  the 
more  sublime.  Seventeen  bishops  pro- 
tested against  the  decree;  and  an  old 
Alexandrian  chronicle,  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, says  that  two  thousand  priests  like* 
vme  protested.  But  prelates  make  not 
much  account  of  mere  priests,  who  are  in 
general  poor.  However,  there  was  no- 
thing said  of  the  Trinity  in  this  first 
council .  The  formula  rins  th as : — *'  We 
believe  Jesus  to  be  consubstantial  with 
the  Father,  God  of  God,  light  of  light, 
begotten,  not  made ;  we  also  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.''  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  treated 
very  cavalierly. 

We  have  already  said,  that  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  council  of  Nice  it  is  re- 
lated, that  the  &thers  being  much  per- 
plexed to  find  out  which  were  the  authentic 
and  which  the  apocryphal  books  of  th« 
Old  and  tlie  New  Testament,  laid  them 
all  upon  an  altar,  and  the  books  which 
they  were  to  reject  fell  to  the  ground. 
What  a  pity,  that  so  fine  an  wdeal  has 
been  lost! 
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Afterthefirst  council  of  Nice,  composed  \  in  451,  Jesus  was  again  reduced  to  one 
of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  inniUible  <  nature. 

Irishops,  another  council  was  held  at  Ri-  I  I  pass  by  councils  held  on  less  weighty 
mini ;  on  which  occasion  the  number  of  I  questions,  and  come  to  the  sixth  general 
Uie  in&llible  was  four  hundred,  without  \  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled  to 
reckoning  a  strong  detachment,  at  Seleu-  \  ascertain  precisely  whether  Jesus— who, 
cia,  of  about  two  hundred.  These  six  >  after  having  for  a  long  period  had  but 
hundred  bishops,  after  four  months  of  i  one  nature,  was  then  possessed  of  two — 
contention,  unanimously  took  from  Jesus  jhad  also  two  wills.  It  is  obvious  how 
his  consuhttantudity.  It  has  since  been  \  important  this  knowledge  is  to  the  doing 
restored  to  him,  except  by  the  Socinians :  \  the  will  of  God. 


so  nothinff  is  amiss. 

One  of  the  great  councils  was  that  of 
Ephesui,  in  431.  There,  as  already 
stated,  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  great  persecutor  of  heretics,  was 


ing  maintained  that,  although  Jesus  was 
really  God,  yet  his  mother  was  not  abso* 


This  council  was  convoked  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Bearded,  as  all  the  others  had 
been  by  the  preceding  emperors.  The 
legates  from  the  Bishop  of  Home  were  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 


himself  condemned  as  a  heretic,  for  hav-  \  stantinople  and  Antioch  on  the  right. 


The  train-bearers  at  Rome  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  assert  that  the  left  hand  is  the 


lutely  mother  of  God,  but  mother  of  Je-  \  place  of  honour«  However,  the  result 
sus.  St.  Cyril  procured  the  condemna-  !  was,  that  Jesus  obtained  two  wills. 
tion  of  Nestorius ;  but  the  partisans  of  |  Ilie  Mosaic  law  forbade  images. 
Nestorius  also  procured  the  deposition  of  \  Painters  and  sculptors  had  never  made 
St.  Cyril,  in  tne  same  council ;  which  >  their  fortunes  among  the  Jews.  We  do 
put  the  Holy  Ghost  in  considerable  per-  >  not  find  that  Jesus  ever  had  any  pictures, 
plexity.  I  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Mary,  painted 

Here,  gentle  reader,  carefully  observe,  \  by  Luke.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
taat  the  gospel  says  not  one  syllable  of  the  \  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  recommends  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Word,  nor  of  \  worship  of  images.  Neverthdess,  the 
Mary's  having  had  the  honour  of  being  il  primitive  Christians  began  to  worship 


mother  of  God,  no  more  than  of  the  other 
disputed  points  which  brought  together 
so  many  infallible  councils. 

Eutyches  was  a  monk,  who  had  cried 
out  sturdily  a^nst  Nestorius,  whose 
heresy  was  nothuig  less  than  the  suppos- 
ing two  persons  in  Jesus ;  which  is  quite 
frightful.  The  monk,  the  better  to  con-  : 
tradict  his  adversary,  affirmed  that  Jesus 
had  but  one  nature.  One  Flavian,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  maintained  against 
him,  that  there  must  absolutely  be  two 
natures  in  Jesus.  Thereupon,  a  numer- 
ous council  was  held  at  Ephesus  in  449, 
aid  the  argument  made  use  of  was  the  \ 


them  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  they  had  become  familiar  with  the 
fine  arts.  In  the  eighth  century,  this 
abuse  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that 
Constantine  Copronymus  assembled,  at 
Constantinople,  a  council  of  tliree  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bishops,  who  anathema- 
tised image-worship,  and  declared  it  to 
be  idolatry. 

The  Empress  Irene,  the  same  who  after- 
wards had  her  son's  eyes  torn  out,  con- 
voked the  second  council  of  Nice  in  787, 
when  the  adoration  of  images  was  re-es- 
tablished. 

But  in  794,  Charlemagne  had  another 


oidgel,  as  in  the  lesser  council  of  Cirtha,  \  council  held  at  Frankfort;  which  declared 
in  355,  and  in  a  certain  conference  held  { the  second  of  Nice  idolatrous.    Pope 
at  Carthage.    Flavian's  nature  was  well  |  Adrian  IV.  sent  two  legates  to  it,  but  he 
thrashed,  and  two  natures  were  assigned  j  did  not  convoke  it. 
to  Jesus.    At  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  \     The  first  great  council  convoked  by  a 

I  pope  vras  tire  first  of  Lateran,  in  1139 : 
43  2  Y 
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there  were  about  a  thousand  bishops  as-  j     lastly,  we  have  the  great  couucfl  of 

sembled ;  but  scarcely  anything  was  done,  Tfent^  which  is  not  reoeimL  in  France  ia 

except  that  all  those  were  anathematised  matters  of  discipline ;  but  its  doctrine  is 

who  said  that  the  church  was  too  rich«  indisputable^  since»  as  Fra-Paola  Sarpi 

In  1179y  another  great  council  of  La-  tells  us,  the  UxAy  GUiost  arrived  at  Trent 

teran  was  held  by  Alesaader  III.,  in  from  Bome  every  week  in  the  courier's 

which  the  cardinals,  for  the  first  time,  bag.    But  Fxa-Pftob  Sarpi  was  a  little 

took  precedence  of  the  bishops.  The  dis-  tainted  with  beiesy* 


cushions  were  confined  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. 

In  another  great  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.*  stripped  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  of  all  his  possesuons, 
by  virtue  of  his  excommunication.  It 
was  then  that  the  first  mention  waa  made 
of  tranmUtantiatum, 

In  1245,  was  held  a  genentl  eoaiioi]  at 
Lyons,  then  an  imperial  city,  in  which 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  consequently 
deposed  him,  and  forbade  him  the  use  of 
fire  and  water.  On  this  occasion,  a  red  < 
hat  was  given  to  the  cardinals,  to  remind  ] 


COUNTRY. 

AccoaDivo  to  our  custom,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  on  this  mbject  to  the  state- 
ment of  A  few  queries  which  we  cannot 
resolve. 

Uaaa  JewacQvntry?  If  he  is  bom 
at  Coimhn,  it  is  in  the  midst  oi  a  crowd 
of  jgaofant  and  Binwd  peaoM,  whowill 

atttft  vfith  htm,  and  to  vifhom  he  makes 
sh  answersy  if  he  daie  reply  at  all. 
He  is  summnded  by.  inquisitors,  who 
would  bun  him  if  they  kniew  that  be  de- 
clined to  eat  haocii,  and  ail  his  wealth 
would  belong  to  them.    Is  Coimbra  hk 


them  that  they  must  embrue  their  hands  s  country  ?    Can  he  exclaim,  like  the  Ho- 
in  the  blood  of  the  emperors's  partisans.  { ratii  in  ComeiUe— 
This  ooundi  was  the  cause  of  the  destruc- ' 


Moanr  poor  laiwttie  ert  on  li  digM  loit 


dlgMM 


noit. 


So  hlftk  hta  OMed  who  for  Ui  oouBtiT  diMb 
NeD  should  coatead  to  gaio  tltB  glonoo*  pite. 

He  might  as  well  exclaim  Fiddlestick  I 


tion  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  of  thirty 
years  of  anarchv  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

In  a  general  councii  held  at  Vienne, 
in  Dauphiny,  in  1311,  the  Order  of  the  | 

Templars  was  abolished :  its  principal ;  -«-Again :  is  Jerusalem  his  country?  He 
members  having  been  condemned  to  the  ;!  has  probably  heard  of  his  ancestors  of 
most  horrible  deaths,  on  charges  most  ;iold;  that  they  had  formerly  inhabited  a 
imperfectly  established.  ;  sterile  and  stony  country,  which  is  bor- 

The  great  council  of  Constance,  in  I  dered  by  a  honible  desert,  of  which 
1414,  contented  hs^lf  with  dismissing  \  little  country  the  Turks  are  at  present 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  convicted  of  a  thou-  \  masters,  but  derive  little  or  nothix^;  fi'om 
sand  crimes,  but  had  John  Huss  and  Je-  j  it  Jerusalem  is,  tberefere^  not  his  coun- 
rome  of  Pra^e  burned  for  being  obsti-  •  try.  In  short,  he  has  no  country :  there 
nate ;  obstinacy  being  a  much  more  |  is  not  a  square  foot  of  land  on  the  globe 
grievous  crime  than  either  murder,  rape,  \  which  belongs  to  him. 
simony,  or  sodomy.  \     The  Guefare,  more  ancient,  and  a  hun- 

In  1430  was  held  the  great  council  of  I  dred  times  more  rmectable  than  the 
Basle,  not  recognised  at  Rome,  be<nuse  ^  Jew,  a  slave  of  the  Iiirks,  the  Persians, 
it  deposed  Pope  EugeniusIV.^  who  would  )  or  the  Great  Mogul,  can  he  regard  as  ius 
not  be  deposed.  {  country  the  fir^^tars  which  he  raises  in 

The  Romans  reckon  among  the  general  j  secret  amoag  the  mountains  ? 
councils  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  con*  \     The  fiaasan,  the  Armenian,  who  pass 
vokedagainstLouis XII., Kingof  France,  j  their  lives  in  wandering  through  all  the 
by  Pope  Julius  II. ;   but  tliat  warlike  |  east,  in  the  capacity  of  money-broken, 
Doj)e  oyhig,  the  council  had  no  result,    i  can  they  exclaim,  **  My  dear  country,  my 
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dew  country**— »wbo  hare  no  other  coun- 
try than  theur  purMS  and  their  aocount^ 
books? 

Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  all 
those  cut-throats  who  lei  out  their  sei^ 
vices  to  hire,  and  sell  their  blood  to  the 
first  king  who  will  puidiase  it, — ^hare 
tliey  a  country  ?  Not  so  much  so  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  who  returns  every  evening 
to  the  hollow  of  the  rock  where  its  mo* 
ther  built  its  nest  I 

The  monks-^will  they  venture  to  say 
that  they  have  a  country  ?  It  is  in  hea> 
ven,  they  say.  All  in  good  time ;  but  in 
this  world  I  know  notlung  about  one. 

This  expression,  "  my  country,"  how 
loonds  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  Greek, 
who,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  previous 
existence  ol  a  Mtltiades,  an  Agesilaus, 
only  knows  that  he  is  the  shive  of  a  ja^ 
niaaary,  who  is  the  slave  of  an  aga,  who 
is  the  dave  of  a  pacha,  who  is  the  slave 
of  a  vizier,  who  is  the  slave  of  an  tndi* 
▼idual  whom  we  call,  in  Paris^  the  Grand 
Tmkl 

>Vhattlien  is  country  t— Is  it  not,  pro- 
bably, a  good  piece  of  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  whieh  the  owner,  residing  in  a 
well-built  and  commodious  house,  may 
say,  <<l^is  Md  whkh  I  cultivate,  this 
hme  which  I  have  built,  is  my  own ;  I 
lite  under  the  protection  of  laws  which 
no  tyrant  can  infense.  When  those  who 
like  me  poflseas  fields  and  houses  assemble 
for  their  common  interesti,  I  have  a 
voice  in  such  assembly.  I  am  a  part  of 
the  whole,  one  of  the  oommimity,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sovereignty:  behold  my 
country !"  What  cannot  be  included  in 
this  description  too  often  amounts  to  little 
beyond  studs  of  hones  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  groom,  who  employs  the  whip 
at  his  plMisure.  People  may  have  a 
country  under  a  good  king,  but  never 
under  a  bad  one. 

.  SECTIOK  u. 

A  young  pastry-cook  who  had  been  to 
ooUege,  ana  who  had  mustered  some 
phrases  from  Cicero,  gave  himself  airs 
one  day  about  loving  hu  country.  What 


dost  thou  mean  by  country  ?  said  a  neigh- 
bour to  him.  Is  it  thy  oven  ?  Is  it  the 
vill^e  where  thou  wert  bom,  which  thou 
hast  never  seen,  and  to  which  thou  wilt 
never  return  ?  Is  it  the  street  in  which 
thy  fiuher  and  mother  reside !  Is  it)  the 
town-hall,  where  thou  wilt  never  become 
so  much  as  a  derk  to  an  alderman?  Is 
it  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  which 
thou  hast  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  place 
among  the  boys  of  the  choir,  although  a 
very  silly  person,  who  is  archbishop  and 
duke,  obtains  from  it  an  aunoal  inoome  of 
twenty-four  thousand  louis  d'or  ? 

The  young  pastry-cook  knew  not  how 
to  reply ;  and  a  person  of  reflection,  who 
overheard  the  conversation,  was  led  to 
infitf  that  a  country  of  moderate  extent 
may  contain  many  millions  of  men  who 
have  no  country  at  all. 

And  thou,  voluptuous  Parisian,  who 
hast  never  made  a  longer  voyage  than  to 
Dieppe,  to  feed  upon  fresh  sea^sh^K- 
who  art  acquainted  only  with  ihy  splen^ 
did  town-house,  thy  pretty  villa  in  the 
country,  thy  box  at  that  opera  which  all 
the  world  makes  it  a  point  to  feel  tire*^ 
some  but  thyself ;— wIk>  speakest  thy  own 
language  agreeably  enougH^  because  thou 
art  ignorant  of  every  other ;  thou  lovest 
all  this,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  thy  brilliant 
champagne  from  Rheims,  and  thy  rents 
payable  everv  six  montla  ;  and  loving 
these,  thou  dwellest  upon  thy  love  for 
thy  cotmtry. 

Speaking  conscientiously,  can  a  finan- 
cier cordially  love  his  country  ? 

Where  was  the  country  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  summned  Balafire— at  Nand, 
at  Paris,  at  Madrid,  or  at  Rome?  , 

What  country  had  your  Cardinals 
Balue,  Duptatyt  Lorraine,  and  Maze*' 
rine? 

Where  was  the  country  of  Attala  situ, 
ated,  or  that  of  a  hundrixl  other  heroes  of 
the  same  kind,  who,  although  eternally 
tmvelling,  make  themselves  always  at 
home? 

I  ^uld  be  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  acquaint  ma  with  tlrt  country 
of  Abraham. 
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The  first  who  observed  that  every  land  \  first  ages  of  the  world, — free,  e<]i}al« 
is  our  country  in  which  we  do  well,  was,  |  without  masters,  widiout  subjects,  with- 
I  believe,  Euripides,  in  his  Phaeton : —  ^  out  money,  and  almost  without  wants. 

_  -  I  The  flesh  of  their  sheep  feeds  them ;  they 

The  first  man,  however,  who  left  the  >  wood  and  clay  form  their  habitations, 
place  of  his  birth  to  seek  a  greater  share  i  They  are  the  most  dirty  of  all  men,  but 
of  welihre  in  another,  said  it  before  him.  i  the^  feel  it  not,  but  live  and  die  more 

>  easily  than  we  do.    There  remain  eisht 
SECTION  III.  s  republics  in  Europe,  without  monardns, 

A  country  is  a  composition  of  many  <  — Venice,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
fiunUies;  and  as  a  fiunily  is  commonly  s  Lucca,  Ragusa,  Geneva,  and  St.  Marino, 
supported  on  the  principle  of  self-love,  >  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Enghmd,  may  be 
wlien,  by  an  opposing  interest,  the  same  |  regarded  as  republics  under  a  king,  bat 
self-love  extends  to  our  town,  our  pro-  5  Poland  is  the  only  one  of  them  which 
vince,  or  our  nation,  it  is  called  love  of  >  takes  the  name, 
country.  i     But  whidi  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred 

The  greater  a  country  becomes,  the  less  ^  for  a  country, —a  monarchy  or  a  repub- 
we  love  it ;  for  love  is  weakened  Iw  dif-  ^  lie  ?  The  question  has  been  agitated  for 
fusion.  It  is  impossible  to  love  a  family  I  four  thousand  years.  Ask  the  rich,  and 
so  numerous  that  all  the  members  can  \  they  will  tell  you  an  aristocracy ;  ask 
scarcely  be  known.    ^  \  the  people,  and  they  will  reply  a  demo- 

He  who  is  buniitig  with  ambiuon  to  <  cracy ;  kings  alone  prefer  royalty.  Why, 
be  edile,  tribune,  praetor,  consul,  or  die-  >  then,  is  almost  all  tne  earth  governed  by 
tator,  exclaims  that  he  loves  his  couniry,  \  monarchs  ?  Put  that  question  to  the 
while  he  loves  only  himself.  Every  man  \  rats  who  proposed  to  hang  a  bell  round 
wishes  to  possess  the  power  of  sleeping  >  the  cat's  neck.  In  truth,  the  genuine 
quietly  at  home,  and  of  preventing  any  |  reason  is,  because  men  are  rarely  worthy 
other  man  from  possessing  the  power  of  <  of  ffoveming  themselves, 
sending  him  to  sleep  elsewhere.  Every  ^  ft  is  lamentable,  that  to  be  a  good  pa- 
one  would  be  certain  of  his  property  and  i  triot  we  must  become  the  enemy  of  the 
his  life.  Thus,  all  forming  the  same  I  rest  of  mankind.  That  good  citizen  the 
wishes,  the  particular  becomes  the  gene-  i  ancient  Cato  always  gaveitas  his  opinion, 
ral  interest.  The  wel&re  of  the  republic  \  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed :  **  De- 
is spoken  of,  while  all  tliat  is  signified  is  I  lenda  est  Oarthago.'*  To  be  a  good  pa- 
love  of  self.  s  triot  is  to  wish  our  own  country  enriched 
It  is  impossible  that  a  state  was  ever  ^  by  commerce,  and  powerful  by  arms  ; 
formed  on  earth,  which  was  not  governed  ^  but  such  is  the  condition  of  mankind, 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  republic :  it  is  the  \  that  to  wish  the  greatness  of  our  own 
natural  march  of  human  nature*  On  the  ^  country,  is  ofken  to  wish  evil  to  our  neM[b- 
discovery  of  America,  all  the  people  )  hours.  He  who  could  brinff  himself  to 
were  found  divided  into  republics ;  there  ^  wish  that  his  country  should  always  re- 
were  but  two  kingdoms  in  all  that  part  of  ^  main  as  it  is,  would  be  a  citizen  of  the 
the  world.    Of  a  thousand  nations,  but  X  universe. 

It^  the  same  in"Sw  ancient  world ;  CRIMES  OR  OFFENCES. 

all  was  republican  in  Europe,  before  the  |  Qf  IVme  and  Place. 

little  kinglings  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome.  >     A  Roman  in  Egypt  very  unfortunately 
There  are  yet  repubtics  in  Africa:  the  >  killed  a  consecrated  cat,  and  the  infuri- 
Hottentots,  towuds  the  souUi,  still  live  \  ated  people  punished  this  sacrilege  by  ' 
as  people  are  laid  to  have  lived  in  the  { tearing  him  to  pieces.    If  this  Roman 
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httd  been  earned  before  the  tribunal,  and 
the  judges  liad  possessed  common  sense, 
he  would  have  been  condemned  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  cats,  and 
lo  pay  a  heavy  fine,  either  in  money  or 
mice .  They  would  have  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  respect  the  follies  of  the  people, 
since  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  cor- 
rect them. 

The  venerable  chief  justice  should  have 
spoken  to  him  in  this  manner :  ''  Every 
oountry  has  its  legal  impertinences,  and 
its  offences  of  time  ana  place,  if  in 
your  Rome,  which  has  become  the  sove- 
reign of  Europe,  Afnca,  and  Asia-Minor, 
you  were  to  kill  a  sacred  fowl,  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  you  give  it  grain  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  just  vrill  of  the  gods,  you 
would  be  severely  punished.  We  be^ 
lieve  that  you  have  only  killed  our  cat 
accidentally.  The  court  admonishes 
you.  Go  m  peace,  and  be  more  circum 
spect  in  future." 

It  seems  a  very  indifferent  thing  to 
have  a  statue  in  our  hall ;  but  if,  when 
Octavius,  sumamed  Augustus,  was  abso- 
lute master,  a  Roman  had  placed  in  his 
house  the  statue  of  Brutus,  he  would 
have  been  punished  as  seditious.  If  a 
citizen,  under  a  reigning  emperor,  had  the 
statue  of  the  competitor  to  the  empire,  it 
is  said  that  it  was  accounted  a  cnme  of 
high  treason. 

An  Enfflishman,  having  nothing  to  do, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  met  Prince 
Charles  Edward  at  the-house  Qf  a  cardi- 
nal. Pleased  at  the  incident,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  drank  in  a  tavern  to  the  health 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  was  im- 
mediately accused  of  high  treason.  But 
whom  did  he  highly  betrav,  in  wishing 
the  prince  well  ?  If  he  had  conspired  to 
place  him  on  the  throne,  then  he  would 
have  been  guilty  towards  the  nation ;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  the  most  rigid  lustioe  of 
parliament  could  require  more  from  him 
than  to  drink  four  cups  to  the  health  of 
the  house  of  Hanofer,  supposing  he 
had  drank  two  to  that  of  the  house  of 
fttoart. 


Of  Crimes  qf  Time  and  Place,  jchkk 
ought  to  be  conceakd. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  our  Lady 
of  Loretto  ought  to  be  respected  mfi» 
March  of  Ancona.  Three  young  people 
happened  to  be  joking  ou  the  house  of 
.  our  Lady,  which  has  travelled  through 
<  the  air  to  Dolmatia;  which  has  two  or 
j  three  times  changed  its  situation,  and  has 
^  only  found  itself  comfortable  at  Loretto. 
Our  three  scatterbrains  sang  a  song  at 
supper,  formerly  made  by  a  Huguenot, 
in  ndicule  of  th*e  translation  of  the  santa 
cam  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf.  A  fanatic,  having  beard  by 
chance  what  passed  at  their  supper,  made 
strict  enquiries,  sought  witnesses,  and  en- 
gaged a  magistrate  to  issue  a  summons. 
This  proceeding  alarmed  all  consciences. 
Every  one  trembled  in  speaking  of  it. 
Chambermaids,  verrers,  innkeepers,  lac« 
queys,  servants,  all  heard  what  was  never 
said,  and  saw  what  was  never  done: 
there  was  an  uproar,  a  horrible  scandal 
throughout  the  whole  March  of  Ancona. 
It  was  said,  half  a  league  from  Loretto, 
that  these  youths  had  killed  our  lady; 
and  a  league  &rther,  that  they  had  tlm>wn 
the  $anta  ca$a  into  the  sea.  In  shorty 
they  were  condemned.  The  sentencq 
was,  that  their  hands  should  be  cut  o^ 
and  their  tongues  be  torn  out;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
to  learn  (at  least,  by  signs)  bow  many 
couplets  there  were  in  the  song.  Finally, 
\  they  were  to  be  burnt  to  death  by  a  slow 
'  fire. 

An  advocate  of  Milan,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Loretto  at  this  time,  asked  the 
principal  judge  to  what  he  would  hav« 
condemned  these  boys,  if  they  had  vio- 
hoed  their  mother,  and  afterwards  killed 
and  eateu  her?  ^'OhT'  rejplied  the 
judge,  **  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mfference ; 
to  assassinate  and  devour  their  father  and 
mother  is  only  a  crime  against  men.'' — 
*^  Have  you  an  express  hiw,*'  said  the 
Milanese,  *^  which  obliges  you  to  put 
young  people  scarcely  out  of  their  nurse- 
i  ries  to  sucu  a  horrible  death,  for  havii^g 
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induscreetly  made  game  6(  the  tanta  catOi 
which  is  oontemptuously  laughed  at  all 
over  the  world,  except  in  the  March  of 
Anconar'— «  No,"  said  the  judge,  "  the 
wisdom  of  our  jurisprudence  leaves  all 
to   our  discretion."—**  Very  well,  you 
ought  to  have  discretion  enough  to  re- 
member, that  one  of  these  children  is  the 
mndson  to  a  general,  who  has  shed  his 
Mood  for  his  country,  and  the  nephew  of 
an  amiable  and  respectable  abbess ;  the 
vouth  and  his  companions   are  giddy 
hoySy  who  deserve  paternal  correction. 
You  tear  citizens  m>m  the  state,  who 
might  one  day  serve  it;   you  imbrue 
yourself  in  innocent  blood,  and  are  more 
cruel  than  cannibals.    You  win  render 
yourselves  execrable  to  posterity.    What 
motive  has  been  powerful  enough,  thus  to 
extinguish  reason,  justice,  and  humanity 
in  your  minds,  and  to  change  you  into 
ferocious  beasts  ?"    The  unhappy  judge 
at  last  replied,  **  We  haTe  been  quarrel- 
ling with  the  clergy  of  Anoooa;  they 
acttse  us  of  beinr  too  xealous  for  the 
liberties  of   the  Lombard  church,  and 
consequently  of  having  no  rel^on.'**-**  I 
understand  then,"    said  the  Milanese, 
**  that  you  have  made  yourselves  assassins 
to  appear  Christians."    At  these  words 
the  judge  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  struek 
by  a  thunderbolt ;  and  his  brother  judges 
having  been  since  deprived  of  office,  they 
cry  out  that  injustice  is  done  them.  They 
forget  what  they  have  done,  and  per- 
oeive  not  that  the  hand  of  God  is  upon 
tiiem. 

For  seven  persons  legally  to  amuse 
themselves  by  making  an  eMth  perish  on 
a  public  scaffold  by  blows  m>m  ironbars ; 
take  a  secret  and  malignant  pleasure  in 
wimessing  his  torments ;  sp^  of  it  itf- 
terwards  at  table  with  their  wives  and , 
neighbours;  for  the  executioners  to  per-| 
form  this  office  gaily,  and  joyously  anti- ! 
dpate  their  rewwd;  for  the  public  to  nm 
to  this  spectacle  as  to  a  &ir--all  this  re- 
quires tnat  a  crime  merit  this   horrid 
punishment  in  the  opinion  of  all  well- 
govemed  nations,  and,  as  we  here  treat  of ! 
ttoivenal  humanity,  thst  it  is  Aecessary  to  i 


the  weU-being  of  society.  Above  ally 
the  actual  perpetration  should  be  demon- 
strated  beyooa  contradiction. 

If  against  a  humked  thousand  proba> 
hiiities  that  the  accused  be  guilty,  there 
is  a  aii^le  one  that  he  is  innocent,  that 
alone  slurald  bakmee  all  the  rest. 

Query,  if  two  witnesses  are  enough  to 
condemn  a  Man  to  he  hanged  ? 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  imagined, 
and  the  proverb  assures  us,  that  two 
wimesses  are  enouj^  to  hang  a  man,  with 
a  safo  oonsciaice.  Another  ambiguity! 
Tba  worid  then  is  to  be  governed  by 
equivoques.  It  is  said  in  St.  Matthew, 
that  two  or  three  wimesses  vrill  suffice  to 
reconcile  two  divided  friends ;  and  aher. 
this  text  has  criminal  jurisprudence  he&k- 
regulated,  so  for  as  to  decree  that  by  di- 
vine law  a  citizen  may  be  condemned  to 
die  on  the  uniform  deposition  of  two 
wimesses  who  may  be  villains.  It  has 
beenalraftdy  said|  that  a  arowd  oi  accord- 
ing wimevaes  cannot  prove  an  improba* 
ble  things  when  denied  by  the  aocosed. 
What  then  must  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? 
•«-Put  off  the  judgment  for  a  hundred 
years,  like  the  Athenians  ! 

We  shall  here  refaue  a  striking  exam* 

Ele  of  what  passed  under  our  eyes  at 
yons.  A  woman  suddenly  missed  her 
daughter ;  she  ran  everywhere  in  seaich 
of  her  in  vain,  and  at  length  suspected 
a  neighbour  of  having  secreted  the  ^irl, 
and  of  having  caused  her  violation. 
Some  weeks  aner  some  fishermen  found 
a  female  drowned,  and  in  a  state  of  pu-v 
trefiustion,  in  the  Rhone  at  Condmeux. 
The  woman  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
immediately  believed  that  it  was  her 
daughter.  She  was  persuaded  by  the 
enemies  of  her  neighbour,  that  the  latter 
had  caused  the  deceased  to  be  dis- 
honoured, strangled,  and  throwu  into  the 
Rhone.  She  nuide  this  accusation  pub- 
licly, and  the  populace  repeated  it ;  per- 
sons were  found  who  knew  the  minutest 
drcumstances  of  the  crime.  The  rumour 
ran  through  all  the  town,  and  all  mouths 
cried  out  for  vengeance.    There  is  nt^ 
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iMo^  more  common  than  thi»  in  a  popu- 
lace without  judgment;  but  here  follows 
the  most  nrodigious  part  of  the  albir. 
This  neigfaix>ttr's  own  son,  a  child  of  five 
years  and  a  half  old,  accused  his  mother 
of  having  caused  the  unhappy  girl  who 
was  found  in  the  Rhone,  to  oe  violated 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  be  held  by  ^ve 
tfen,  while  the  sixth  committed  the 
cnme.  He  had  heard  the  words  which 
pronounced  her  violated ;  he  painted  her 
attitudes ;  he  saw  his  mother  and  these 
villains  strangle  this  unfortunate  girl  aifter 
the  consummation  of  the  act.  He  also 
saw  his  mother  and  the  assassins  throw 
her  into  a  well,  draw  her  out  of  it,  wrap 
her  up  in  a  doth,  cany  her  about  in  tri- 
umph, dance  round  the  corpse,  and,  at 
last,  throw  it  into  the  Rhone.  The  judges 
were  obliged  to  put  all  the  pretended  ac- 
complices deposed  against  in  chams. 
The  child  is  again  hesra,  and  still  main- 
tarns,  with  the  simplicity  of  his  age,  tH 
that  Ike  had  said  of  them  and  of  his  mo- 
ther. How  could  it  be  imagined  that  this 
diild  had  not  spok^  the  pure  truth? 
Hie  crime  was  not  probable,  but  it  was 
ttill  less  so,  that  a  chudof  the  ^;e  of  five 
years  and  a  half  should  thus  cdumniate 
his  mother,  and  repeat  with  exactness  all 
the  circumstances  of  an  aboipinable  and 
unheard-of  crime  : — ^if  he  had  not  been 
the  eye-wimess  of  it,  and  been  overcome 
with  the  force  of  the  truth,  such  things 
would  not  have  been  wrunjg  from  him. 

Every  one  expected  to  reast  their  eyes 
on  the  torment  of  the  accused ;  but  what 
was  the  end  of  this  strange  criminal  pro- 
cess ?  There  was  not  a  word  of  trutn  in 
the  accusation.  There  was  no  girl  vio- 
lated, no  young  men  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  accuftd,  no  murder,  not  the 
least  transaction  of  the  sort,  or  the  least 
noise.  The  child  had  been  suborned, 
and  by  whom  ? — strange,  but  true !  by 
two  other  children,  who  were  the  sons  of 
the  accused.  He  had  been  on  the  point 
of  burning  his  mother,  to  get  some  sweet- 
meats. 

llie  heads  of  theacc\isation  were  clearly 
uoompatible.    The  sage  and  enlightened 


court  of  judicature,  after  having  yielded 
to  the  public  fury  so  fiur  as  to  seek  every 
possible  testimony  for  and  against  the 
accused,  folly  and  unanimously  acquitted 
them. 

Formerly,  perhaps,  this  innocent  pri- 
soner would  have  been  broken  on  the 
wheel,  or  judicially  burnt,  for  the  pleasure 
of  supplying  an  execution— the  tragedy 
of  the  mob. 

CRIMINAL. 
Cnmmal  ProtecuHan. 

Veey  innooent  aetions  have  been  fire- 
guently  punished  with  death.  Thus  m 
England,  Richard  III.  and  Edward  IV. 
effected  by  the  judges  the  condemnation 
of  those  whom  they  suspected  of  disaf* 
fection.  Such  are  not  criminal  processes; 
they  are  assassinations  committed  by  |m- 
vilmd  murderers.  It  is  the  last  degree 
of  abuse  to  make  the  laws  the  instruments 
of  injustice. 

It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  punished 
with  death  every  stranger  who  entered 
their  areopagus  or  sovereign  tribtmaL 
But  if  this  stranger  was  actimted  by  mere 
curiosity,  nothing  was  more  cruel  than  to 
take  away  his  lifo.  It  is  observed,  in 
<*The  Spirit  of  Laws,''  that  this  vigour 
was  exercised,  **  because  he  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.'' 

But  a  Frenchman  in  London  who  goes 
to  the  House  of  Comnions  to  hear  the  de- 
bates, does  not  aspire  to  the  rights  of  a 
citizen.  He  is  received  with  politeness. 
If  any  splenetic  member  calls  for  the 
clearing  of  the  house,  the  traveller  clears 
it  by  withdrawing ;  he  is  not  hanged.  It 
is  probable  that,  if  the  Athenians  passed 
this  temporary  law,  it  was  at  a  time  when 
it  was  suspected  that  every  stranger 
might  be  a  spy,  and  not  from  the  foar 
that  he  would  arrogate  to  himself  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Every  Athenian 
voted  in  his  tribe ;  all  the  individuals  in 
the  tribe  knew  each  other:  no  stranger 
could  have  put  in  his  bean. 

We  speak  here  only  of  real  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  among  the  Romans 
every  criminal  prosecution  was  public. 
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Tbe  citizen  accused  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes  liad  an  advocate  who  pleaded  in 
his  presence ;  who  even  interrogated  the 
adverse  party  ;  who  investigated  every- 
thing before  his  judges.  All  the  wit- 
nesses, for  and  against,  were  produced 
in  open  court ;  nothing  was  secret.  Ci- 
cero pleaded  for  Milo,  who  had  assassi- 
nated Clodius,  in  public,  in  presence  of 
a  thousand  citizens.  The  same  Cicero 
undertook  the  defence  of  Roscius  Ame- 
rinus,  accused  of  parricide.  A  single 
judge  did  not  in  secret  examine  wit- 
nesses, generally  consisting  of  tlie  dregs 
of  the  people,  who  may  be  influenced  at 
pleasure. 

A  Roman  citizen  was  not  put  to  the 
torture  at  the  arbitrary  order  of  another 
Roman  citizen,  invested  with  this  cruel 
authority  by  purchase.  That  horrible 
outrage  a^inst  humanity  was  not  perpe- 
trated on  the  persons  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  tne  first  of  men,  but  only  on 
tliose  of  their  slaves,  scarcely  regarded  as 
men.  It  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  employed  torture,  even  against 
slaves. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  criminal 
prosecution  at  Rome  accorded  with 
the  magnanimity  and  liberality  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  at  London.  The 
assistance  of  an  advocate  is  never  in  any 
case  refused.  Every  one  is  judged  by 
his  peers.  Every  citizen  has  the  power, 
out  of  thirty-six  jurymen  sworn,  to  chal- 
lenge twelve  without  reasons,  twelve  wiUi 
reasons,  and  consequendy,  of  choosing 
his  judses  in  the  remaining  twelve. 
The  judges  cannot  deviate  from  or  go 
beyond  the  law.  No  punishment  is  ar- 
bitrary. No  judgment  can  be  executed 
before  it  has  been  reported  to  the  king, 
who  may  and  who  ought  to  bestow  par- 
don on  those  who  are  deserving  of  it, 
and  to  whom  the  law  cannot  extend  it. 
This  case  frequently  occurs.  A  man 
outrageously  wronged  kills  the  offender 
under  the  impulse  of  venial  passion : 
he  is  condemned  by  the  ngour  of 
the  law,  and  saved  by  that  mercy  which 


;!  ought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
vereign. 

It  deserves  particular  remark  that,  in 
the  same  country,  where  the  laws  are  as 
&vourable  to  the  accused  as  they  are 
terrible  for  the  guilty,  not  only  is  fidse 
imprisonment  in  ordinary  cases  punished 
by  heavy  damages  and  severe  penalties, 
but  if  an  illegal  imprisonment  has  been 
ordered  by  a  minister  of  state,  undet  co- 
lour of  roya!  authority,  that  minister  may 
be  condemned  to  pay  damages  cones- 
pondent  to  the  imprisonment. 

Proceedingt  in   Criminal  Casa  among 
particular  NutUnu, 

There  are  countries  in  which  criminal 
jurisprudence  has  been  founded  on  the 
canon  law,  and  even  on  the  practice  of 
the  Inquisition,  although  that  tribunal 
has  long  since  been  held  in  detestation 
there.  The  people  in  such  countries  still 
remain  in  a  species  of  slavery.  A  citizen 
prosecuted  by  the  kmg*s  officer  is  at  once 
immured  in  a  dungeon,  which  is  in  itself 
a  real  punishment  of  perhaps  an  innocent 
man. 

A  single  judge,  with  his  clerk,  hears  se- 
cretly, and  in  succession,  every  witness 
summoned. 

Let  us  here  merely  compare,  in  a  few 
points,  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  of  a  country  of  the  west, 
which  was  once  a  Roman  province. 
Among  the  Romans,  vrimesses  were 
heard  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  might  reply  to  them,  and 
examine  them  himself,  or  through  an 
advocate.  This  practice  was  noble  and 
frank  ;  it  breatheid  of  Roman  magnani- 
mity. 

In  France,  in  many  ^)arts  of  Germany, 
everything  is  done  in  secret.  This  prac- 
tice, established  under  Francis  I.,  was 
authorised  by  the  commissioners,  who, 
in  1670,  drew  up  the  ordinance  of 
Louis  XIV.  ..A  mere  mistake  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

It  was  imagined,  on  reading  the  code 
De  TestihuSp  that  the  words,  Tatet  tJ»- 
trare  judicii  Kcretum^  signified  that  wit- 
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weie  examined  in  secret.  But 
ieetetitm  here  signifies  the  closet  of  the 
judge.  Intrare  tecretum  to  express 
ffpeaking  in  secret,  would  not  he  Latin. 
Tnis  part  of  our  junsprudenoe  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  solecism.  Witnesses  were 
usually  persons  of  the  lowest  chiss,  and 
whom  tne  judge,  when  closeted  with 
them,  might  induce  to  say  whaterer  he 
wished.  These  witnesses  are  examined 
a  second  time,  always  in  secret,  which  is 
called  re-examination ;  and  if,  after  re- 
examination, they  reuact  their  deposi- 
tions, or  Tary  them  in  essential  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  punished  as  false 
witnesses.  Thus,  when  an  upright  man 
of  weak  understanding,  and  unused  to 
express  his  ideas,  is  conscious  that  he  has 
stated  either  too  much  or  too  little, — 
that  he  has  misunderstood  the  judge,  or 
that  the  judge  has  misunderstood  him, — 
and  revokes,  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  what 
he  had  advanced  through  incaution,  he  is 
punished  as  a  felon.  He  is  in  this  man- 
ner often  compelled  to  persevere  in  false 
testimony,  from  the  actual  dread  of  being 
treated  as  a  ftdse  witness. 

The  person  accused  exposes  himself 
by  flight  to  condemnation,  whether  the 
crime  has  been  proved  or  not.  Some 
jurisconsults,  indeed,  have  wisely  held, 
that  the  contumacious  person  ought  not 
to  be  condemned,  unless  the  crime  were 
clearly  established;  but  other  lawyers 
have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion :  ihey 
have  boldly  affirmed  that  the  flight  of  the 
accused  was  a  proof  of  the  crime ;  that 
the  contempt  which  he  shewed  for  jus- 
tice, by  refusing  to  appear,  merited  the 
same  chastisement  as  would  have  fol- 
lowed his  conviction.  Thus,  according 
to  the  sect  of  lawyers  which  the  judge 
may  have  embraced,  an  innocent  man 
may  be  acquitted  or  condemned. 

It  is  a  great  abuse  in  jurisprudence, 
that  people  often  assume  as  law  the  re-  ; 
veries  and  errors— sometimes  cruel  ones 
-H)f  men  destitute  of  all  authority,  who 
have  laid  down  their  own  opinions  as 
laws. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  two  edicts 
44 


were  published  in  France,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the 
first,  wljiich  refers  to  civil  causes,  the 
judges  are  forbidden  to  condemn  in  any 
suit,  on  defiiult,  when  the  demand  is  not 
pix>ved;  but  in  the  second,  which  regu- 
lates criminal  proceedings,  it  is  not  laid 
down  that,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  the 
accused  shall  be  acquitted.  Singular 
circumstance  1  The  law  pronounces,  that 
a  man  proceeded  against  for  a  sum  of 
money  shall  not  be  condemned,  on  de- 
fault, unless  the  debt  be  proved ;  but,  in 
cases  afiecting  lifie,  the  profession  are 
divided  with  respect  to  condemning  a 
person  for  contumacy  when  the  crime  is 
not  pit)ved ;  and  the  law  does  not  solve 
the  difficulty. 

Example  taken  from  the  Condemnation  of 
a  whole  Family, 

The  following  is  an  account  of  what 
happened  to  this  unfortunate  fjeimily,  at 
the  time  when  the  mad  fraternities  of  pre- 
tended penitents,  in  white  robes  and 
masks,  had  erected,  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Toulouse,  a  superb 
monument  to  a  youns  Protestant,  who 
had  destroyed  himself^  but  who  they  pre- 
tended had  been  murdered  by  his  fether 
and  mother,  for  having  abjured  the  re- 
formed religion ;  at  the  time,  when  the 
whole  fiunily  of  this  Protestant,  then  re- 
vered as  a  martyr,  were  in  irons,  and  a 
whole  population,  intoxicated  by  a  super- 
stition equally  senseless  and  cruel, 
awaited,  with  devout  impatience,  the  de- 
light of  seeing  five  or  six  persons  of  un- 
blemished integrity  expire  on  the  rack  or 
at  the  suike.  At  this  dreadful  period, 
there  resided  near  Castres  a  respectable 
man,  also  of  the  Protestant  religion,  of 
the  name  of  Sirven,  who  exercised  in  that 
province  the  profession  of  a  feudist.  This 
man  had  three  daughters.  A  woman  who 
superintended  the  household  of  Uie  Bishop 
of  Castres,  proposed  to  bring  to  him  Sir- 
ven's  seoona  daughter,  call^  EUsibeih, 
in  order  to  make  her  a  Catholic,  aposto- 
lical and  Roman.  She  is,  in  fact,  brought. 
She  is  by  him  secluded  with  the  female 
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j«8uits,  denomuMiled  tiie  *'  hdv  teach«n," 
•r  the  <<  black  Mies."  They  instruct  her 
io  what  they  know ;  they  find  her  captr 
city  weak,  and  impose  upon  her  penances 
in  order  to  inoulcate  doctrineswhich,  with 
Mntlenessy  she  might  have  been  taught. 
She  becomes  imbecile ;  the  black  ladies 
expel  her;  she  returns  to  her  parents ; 
her  mother,  on  making  her  change  her 
linen,  perceives  that  her  person  is  covered 
with  contusions;  her  imbecility  incxeases; 
she  becomes  melancholy  mad;  she  es- 
eapes  one  day  from  the  house,  while  her 
lather  is  some  miles  distant,  publicly  oc- 
cupied in  his  business,  at  tne  seat  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman.  In  short, 
twenty  days  after  the  flight  of  Elizabeth, 
some  children  find  her  drowned  in  a 
well,  on  the  fourth  of  Januaiy,  1761. 

This  was  precisely  the  time  when  they 
were  prepanng  to  break  Galas  on  the 
wheel  at  Toulouse.  The  word  "  parri- 
cide,'' and  what  is  worse,  '^  Huguenot," 
flies  from  mouth  to  mouth  throughout  the 
province.  It  was  not  doubted  that  Sir- 
ven,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  had 
drowned  the  third,  on  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  positively  required  &- 
thers  and  mothers  to  destroy  sudi  of  their 
children  as  might  wish  to  become  Ca- 
tiiolics.  This  opinion  had  taken  such  ' 
deep  root  in  the  mindseven  of  magistrates 
themselves,  hurried  on  unfortunately  by 
the  public  clamour,  diat  the  council  and 
church  of  Geneva  were  obliged  to  contra- 
dict the  fatal  error,  and  to  send  to  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse  an  attestation 
upon  oath,  that  not  only  did  Protestants 
not  destroy  their  children,  but  that  they 
were  left  masters  of  their  whole  property 
when  they  quitted  their  sect  for  another. 
It  is  known  that,  notwithstanding  this 
attestation,  Galas  was  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

A  country  magistrate  of  the  name  of 
Londes,  assisted  by  graduates  as  si^a- 
cious  as  himself,  became  eager  to  make 
every  preparation  for  following  up  the 
example  which  had  been  furnished  at 


Tonlouae.  A  vilhife  doctor,  equally  €d» 
lightened  with  the  magistrate,  boldly 
aifirmed,  on  inspecting  the  body  after  tlie 
expiration  of  eighteen  days,  that  the 
young  woman  had  been  strangled,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  well.  On  this 
deposition,  the  magistrate  issued  a  war* 
rant  to  apprehend  the  &ther,  mother,  and 
the  two  daughters.  The  femily,  justly 
tairified  at  the  catastrophe  of  Gadas,  and 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  their  firiends^ 
betook  themselves  instantly  to  flight  t  iiney 
travelled  amidst  snow  during  a  rigorous 
winter,  and,  toiUns  over  mountain  after 
mountain,  at  length  arrived  at  those  of 
Switxeriand.  The  daughter,  who  was 
maiiied  and  oregnant,  was  prematurely 
delivered  amidst  suirounding  ice. 

The  first  intelligence  this  femily  ie» 
ceived,  after  reaching  a  place  of  safe^, 
was,  that  the  £Either  and  motherwere  con- 
demned to  be  hanged ;  the  two  daughters 
to  remain  under  the  gallows  during  the 
execution  of  their  moUier,  and  to  be  ie> 
conducted  bv  the  executioner  out  of  the 
territory,  under  pain  of  beins  banged  if 
they  returned.  Such  is  the  lesson  given 
to  contumacy  I 

This  judgment  was  equally  absurd  and 
abominable.  If  the  father,  in  conceit 
with  his  wife,  had  strangled  his  dai^ter, 
he  ought  to  have  been  broken  on  the 
wheel,  like  Galas,  and  the  mother  to  have 
been  burnt,  (at  least,  aflter  having  been 
strangled,)  because  the  practice.of  break* 
ing  women  on  the  wheel  is  not  yet  the 
custom  in  the  country  of  this  judge.  To 
limit  the  punishment  to  hanging  in  suck 
a  case,  was  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
crime  was  not  proved,  and  that  in  the 
doubt  the  halter  was  adopted  to  compro- 
mise, for  want  of  evidence.  Tlus  sen- 
tence was  equally  repugnant  to  law  and 
reason.  The  mother  cUed  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  whole  ftunily,  their  pro- 
perty having  been  confiscated,  would  nave 
perished  through  want,  unless  they  had 
met  with  assistance. 

We  stop  here,  to  enquire  whether  there 
be  any  law  and  any  reason  that  can  jus- 
tify such  a  sentence  ?    We  ask  the  judge, 
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^  Wbat  ntdoess  has  urged  you  to  con- 
deniD  a  £ither  and  a  mother  ?"  **  It  was 
because  they  fled/*  he  replies.  '^  Miser- 
able wretch  I  would  you  have  had  them 
femain  to  glut  your  insensate  fury  ?  Of 
what  consequence  could  it  be,  whether 
they  appeared  in  chains  to  plead  before 
you,  or  whether  in  a  distant  land  they 
lifted  up  their  hands  in  appeal  to  heaven 
against  you  ?  Could  you  not  see  the 
truth,  which  ought  to  have  struck  yon,  as 
well  during  their  absence  ?  Could  you 
not  see,  that  the  father  was  a  league  dis- 
tant irom  his  daughter,  in  the  midst  of 
twenty  persons,  when  the  unfortunate 
young  woman  withdrew  from  her  mo- 
ther's protection  ?  Could  you  be  igno- 
vant,  tnat  the  whole  family  were  in  search 
cf  her  for  twenty  days  and  nights  V*  To 
this  you  answer  by  the  words,  Contu- 
macy, contumacy.  Whatl  because  a 
man  is  absent,  therefore  must  he  be  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  though  his  inno- 
cence be  manifest?  It  is  the  jurispru- 
dence of  a  fool  and  a  monster.  And  the 
life,  the  property,  and  the  honour  of  citi- 
lens,  are  to  depend  upon  this  code  of  Iro- 
4]uois! 

The  Sinren  ftunily  for  more  than  eight 
years  dragged  on  their  misfortunes,  iar 
from  their  native  country.  At  length, 
the  sanguinary  superstition  which  dis- 
graced langoeidoc  having  been  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  men's  minds  becoming 
more  enlightened,  those  who  had  be- 
friended theSirvens  during  their  exile, 
advised  them  to  return  and  demand  jus- 
tice from  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  it- 
self, now  that  the  blood  of  Calas  no  longer 
smoked,  and  many  repented  of  having 
ever  shed  it.   The  Sirvens  were  justified. 

Enidimioi»  qal  judicatti  terrun. 
Be  ioitractedl,  ye  judges  of  the  eutik 

CROMWELL. 

SECTION  I. 

Cromwell  is  described  as  a  man  who 
was  an  impostor  all  his  life.  I  can 
scarcely  beheve  it.  I  conceive,  that  he 
was  fiist  Ml  enthusiast,  aod  that  heafter- 1 


wards  made  his  fenaticism  instrumental 
to  his  greatness.  An  ardent  novice  at 
twenty  often  becomes  an  accomplished 
rogue  at  forty.  In  the  great  game  of  hu- 
man life,  men  begin  with  being  dupes, 
and  end  in  becoming  knaves.  A  states- 
man engages  as  his  almoner  a  monk,  en- 
tirely made  up  of  the  details  of  his  oon- 
vent— devout,  credulous,  awkward,  per- 
fectly new  to  the  world  :  he  acquires  in- 
formation, polish,  finesse,  and  supplants 
his  master. 

Cromwell  knew  not,  at  first,  whether 
he  should  become  a  churchman  or  a 
soldier.  He  partly  became  both.  Iq 
1622,  he  made  a  campaign  in  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Frederick  Henry, 
a  great  man  and  the  brother  of  two  great 
men ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Bishop  Williams, 
and  was  the  chaplain  of  his  lordship, 
while  the  bishop  passed  for  his  wife's 
gallant.  His  principles  were  puritanical, 
which  led  him  cordially  to  hate  a  bishop, 
and  not  to  be  partial  to  kingship.  He 
was  dismissed  from  the  femily  of  Bishop 
Williams,  because  he  was  a  Puritan  ; 
and  thence  the  origin  of  his  fortune.  The 
English  parliament  declared  against  mo- 
nareby  and  against  episcopacy:  some 
friencb  whom  he  had  in  that  parliament 
procured  him  a  country  living.  He  might 
he  said  only  now  to  have  commenced  his 
existence ;  he  was  more  than  forty  before 
he  acquired  any  distinction.  He  was 
master  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  disputed 
on  the  authoritv  of  priests  and  deacons, 
wrote  some  bad  sermons,  and  some  lam- 
poons ;  but  he  was  unknown.  I  have 
seen  one  of  his  sermons,  which  is  insipid 
enough,  and  pretty  much  resembles  the 
holdings  forth  of  the  Quakers ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  in  it  any  trace  of 
that  power  by  which  he  afterwards  swayed 
pariiaments.  The  truth  is,  he  was  better 
fitted  (at  the  state  than  Ibr  the  church. 
It  was  principally  in  his  tone  and  in  his 
air  that  his  eloquence  consisted.  An  in- 
clination of  that  hand  which  had  gained 
so  many  battles,  and  killed  so  many 
royalists,  was  more  petsuasivt  than  the 
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penods  of  Cicero.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  his  incomparable  va- 
lour which  brouf^ht  him  into  notice,  and 
which  conducted  him  gradually  to  the 
summit  of  greatness. 

He  commenced  by  throwing  himself, 
as  a  volunteer  and  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
into  the  town  of  Hull,  besieged  by  the 
king.  He  there  performed  some  brilliant 
and  valuable  services,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  of  about  six  thousand 
francs  from  the  parliament.  This  pre- 
sent, bestowed  by  parliament  upon  an 
adventurer,  made  it  clear  that  the  rebel 
party  must  prevail.  The  king  could  not 
give  to  his  general  officers  what  the  par- 
liament gave  to  volunteers.  With  money 
and  fanaticism,  everything  must  in  the 
end  be  mastered.  Cromwell  was  made 
colonel.  His  great  talents  for  war  be- 
came then  so  conspicuous,  that,  when 
the  parliament  created  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester general  of  its  forces,  Cromwell 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  with- 
out his  having  passed  through  the  inter- 
vening ranks.  Never  did  any  man  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  command.  Never 
were  seen  more  activity  and  skill,  more 
daring  and  more  resources,  than  in  Crom- 
well. He  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
York:  and,  while  undergoing  the  first 
dressing,  is  informed  that  his  commander, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  is  retreating,  and 
the  battle  lost.  He  hastens  to  find  the 
earl;  discovers  him  flying,  with  some 
officers ;  arrests  him  by  the  arm,  and,  in 
a  firm  and  dignified  tone,  he  exclaims, 
"  My  lord,  you  mistake ;  the  enemy  have 
not  taken  that  road."  He  re-conducts 
him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  rallies,  during 
the  night,  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men;  harangues  them  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  cites  Moses,  Gideon,  and  Joshua ; 
renews  the  battle,  at  day-break,  against 
the  victorious  royalist  army,  and  com- 
pletely defeats  it.  Such  a  man  must 
either  perish  or  obtain  the  mastery.  Al- 
most all  the  officers  of  his  army  were  en- 
thusiasts, who  carried  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  their  saddle-bows.  In  the  army, 
as  in  the  parliament|  nothing  was  spoken 


of  but  Babyton  destroyed,  building  up 
the  worship  of  Jerusalem,  and  bredung 
the  image.  Cromwell,  among  so  many 
madmen,  was  no  longer  one  himself  and 
thought  it  better  to  govern  than  to  be  go- 
verned by  them.  The  habit  of  preach* 
ing,  as  by  inspiration,  remained  with  him. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  fakir,  who,  after  put- 
ting an  iron  girdle  round  his  loins  in 
penance,  takes  it  off  to  drub  the  ears  of 
other  fakirs.  Such  was  Cromwell.  He 
becomes  as  intriguing  as  he  was  intrepid. 
He  associates  with  all  the  colonels  of  the 
army,  and  thus  forms  among  the  troops  a 
republic  which  forces  the  commander  to 
resign .  Another  commander  is  appointed, 
and  him  he  disgusts.  He  governs  the 
army,  and  through  it  he  governs  the  par- 
liament; which  he  at  last  compels  to 
make  him  commander.  All  this  is 
much ;  but  the  essential  point  is,  that  he 
wins  all  the  battles  he  fights  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  wins  them, 
not  consulting  his  own  security  while  the 
fight  rages,  but  always  charging  the  ene- 
my, rallying  his  troops,  presenting  him- 
self everywhere— frequently  wounded, 
killing  with  his  own  hand  many  royalist 
officers,  like  the  fiercest  soldier  in  the 
ranks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  war, 
Cromwell  made  love :  he  went,  with  the 
Bible  under  his  arm,  to  an  assignation 
with  the  wife  of  his  major-general,  Lam- 
bert. .  She  loved  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  served  in  the  king*s  army.  Crom- 
well took  him  prisoner  in  battle,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  his  rival  to  the 
block.  It  was  his  maxim  to  shed  the 
blood  of  every  important  enemy,  in  the' 
field  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
He  always  increased  his  power  by  always 
daring  to  abuse  it ;  the  profoundness  of 
his  plans  never  lessened  his  ferocious  im- 
petuosity. He  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  drove  all  the  members 
out,  one  after  another,  making  them  de- 
file before  him.  As  they  passed,  eacJi 
was  obliged  to  make  a  profound  rever- 
ence :  one  of  them  was  passing  on  with 
his  head  covered;  Cromwell  seised  his 
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hat  and  threw  it  down.    ^  Luoniy*  said 
he,  *^  to  respect  me." 

When  he  had  outraged  all  kings  by 
beheading  his  own  legitimate  king,  and 
he  began  himself  to  reign,  he  sent  his 
portrait  to  one  crowned  head,  Christina^ 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Marvel,  a  celebrated 
English  poet,  who  wrote  excellent  Latin 
yerses,  accompanied  this  portrait  with  six 
lines,  in  whicn  he  introauces  Cromwell 
himself  speaking;  Cromwell  corrected 
these  two  last  verses : — 

At  tiU  mbnitrit  froatem  rev«rentior  nmbrtf 
Nob  rant  hi  Toltiu  NgitHU  mqai  traecfc 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  six  verses  may 
be  given  thus : — 

Let  umn  k  la  ■«!>  j'bI  (Mtadn  In  toll ; 

D'oB  pevple  aadaaenv  j'ki  naifi  la  quarNlto. 

Kctardes  mbs  fremir  cette  isufc  fiddle  : 
Mob  froot  n'eit  pas  UM|)oaff  I'ipoaTaate  des  rob. 


'TWu  Biae  hj  annt  t*vphoM  mj  couatry*!  lavi  | 
Mf  sword  matauiaed  » loftr  people's  eaaie  { 
With  lest  of  fiear  Iboc  fkUbfol  oatliaee  trac^ 
Meaace  of  kiagi  aot  always  eloads  aiy  fece. 

This  queen  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
him,  after  he  became  protector  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  sent  ambassadors  to  their  krotber 
Cromwell — ^to  that  domestic  of  a  bishop, 
who  had  just  brought  to  the  scaffold  a 
sovereign  related  to  them.  They  emu- 
lonsly  courted  his  alliance.  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  order  to  please  him,  ban- 
ished from  France  the  two  sons  of  Charles 
I.,  the  two  grandsons  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
the  two  cousins-german  of  Louis  XIV. 
France  conquered  Dunkirk  for  him,  and 
the  keys  of  it  were  delivered  into  hispos- 
session.  After  his  death,  Louis  aIV. 
and  his  whole  court  went  into  mourning, 
except  mademoiselle,  who  dared  to  appear 
in  the  circle  in  colours,  and  alone  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  her  race. 

No  king  was  ever  more  absolute  than 
Cromwell.  He  would  observe,  *'  that  he 
had  preferred  governing  under  the  name 
of  protector  rather  than  under  that  of 
king,  because  the  English  were  aware  of 
the  limits  of  the  prerogative  of  a  king  of 
England,  but  knew  not  the  extent  of  that 
of  a  protector.'*  This  was  knowing  man- 
kind, who  are  governed  by  opinion,  and 


whose  opinion  depends  upon  a  name. 
He  had  conceived  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  religion  to  which  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess. An  anecdote,  preserved  in  the  St. 
John  fiunily,  sufficiently  proves  the  slight 
regard  he  attached  to  that  instrument 
which  had  produced  such  mighty  effects 
in  his  hands.  He  was  driakinff  once  in 
company  with  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and  St. 
John,  great  grand&ther  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
to  be  uncorked,  and  the  corkscrew  fell 
under  the  table ;  they  all  looked  for  it, 
and  were  unable  to  find  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  deputation  from  the  Presbyterian 
churches  waited  in  the  anti-chamber,  and 
an  usher  announced  them.  **  Tell  them," 
said  Cromwell,  **  that  I  have  retired,  and 
that  I  am  teekmg  the  Lord.**  This  was 
the  expression  employed  b^  the  frmatics 
for  gomg  to  prayers.  Havmg  dismissed 
the  troop  or  divines,  he  thus  addressed 
his  companions : — '*  Those  fellows  think 
we  are  seeking  the  Lord,  while  we  are 
only  seeking  a  corkscrew.'' 

There  is  scarcely  any  example  in  Eu- 
rope of  a  man  who,  from  so  low  a  begin- 
ning, raised  himself  to  such  eminence. 
But  with  all  his  great  talents,  what  did  he 
consider  abedutelv  essential  to  his  hap- 
piness ?-— Power  he  obtained;  but  was 
he  happy  ?  He  had  lived  in  poverty  and 
disquiet  till  the  age  of  forty-three ;  he 
afterwards  plunged  into  blood,  pa»ed  his 
life  in  trouble,  and  died  prematurelv,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  With  this  life  let 
any  one  compare  that  of  a  Newton,  who 
lived  fourscore  years,  always  tranauil, 
always  honoured,  always  the  light  or  all 
thinking  bemgs ;  bdiolding  every  day  an 
accession  to  his  fame,  his  character,  his 
fortune;  completely  free  both  from  care 
and  remorse ;  and  let  him  decide  whose 
was  the  happier  lot. 
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SECTIOK  II. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  regarded  with  ad- 
miration by  the  Puritans  and  Independ- 
«its  of  England :  he  is  still  their  hero. 
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But  Richard  Cromwell,  hit  sod,  is  the 
man  for  me. 

The  first  wat  a  fimatic,  who  in  the  pre- 
sent day  would  be  hissed  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  uttering  any  one 
of  the  unintelligible  absurdities  which  he 
delivered  with  such  confidence  before 


the  destiny  of  the  father  and  thai  of  the 
son,  which  would  you  prefer  ? 

CUISSAGE. 

Dion  Cassius,  that  flatterer  of  Au* 
gustus  and  detractor  from  Cicero,  because 
Cicero  was  the  friend  of  liberty— that 


other  fonatics,  who  listened  to  him  with  |  ^  >nd  diffuse  writer,  and  gazetteer  of 
open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  in  the  name  s  popular  rumours,  Dion  Cassius,  reportt 


of  the  Lord.  If  he  were  to  say  that  they 
must  seek  the  Lord,  and  fig^t  the  battles 
of  the  Lord — if  he  were  to  introduce  the 
Jewish  jargon  into  the  pariiament  of  £ng^ 
land,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  human 
understanding,  he  would  be  much  more ; 
likely  to  be  oonducted  to  B^lam  tiian  to 
be  appointed  tlie  commander  of  armies. 

Brave  he  unquestionably  was— and  so 
are  wolves:  there  are  even  some  monkies 
as  fierce  as  tigers.  From  a  fimatic  he  be- 
came an  able  politician ;  in  other  words, 
from  a  wolf  he  became  a  fox ;  and  the 
knave,  craftily  mounting  from  the  fbst 
steps  where  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the 
times  had  placed  him,  to  the  summit  of 
greatness,  walked  over  the  heads  of  the 
prostrated  fimetics.  He  reigned,  but  he 
uved  in  the  honors  of  alivm,  and  had 
neither  cheerful  da^s  nor  tranquil  nights. 
The  consolations  of  friendship  and  society 
never  approached  him.  He  xlied  pre- 
maturely ;  more  deserving,  beyond  a 
doubt,  of  public  execution  than  the  mon- 
arch whom,  fiiom  a  window  of  his  own 
palace,  he  caused  to  be  lad  out  to  the 
scaflbld. 

liichard  Cromwell,  on  the  contzaiy, 
was  gentle  and  prudent,  and  refused  to 
keep  his  father's  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  three  or  four  fiustious  persons, 
whom  he  might  have  sacrificed  to  his  am- 
bition. He  preferred  becoming  a  private 
individual  to  being  an  assassin  with  su- 
preme power.  He  relinquished  the  pro- 
tectorship without  regret,  to  live  as  a  sub- 
ect;  and  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  countiy 
fe,  he  enjoyed  health  and  possessed  his 
soul  in  peace  for  ninety  years,  beloved  by 
his  neignbours,  to  whom  he  was  a  peace- 
maker and  a  fiiither. 
.'  Say,  reader,  had  you  to  diuse  between 


ij 


that  certain  senators  were  of  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  recompense  Cssar  for  all  the 
evil  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  com* 
monwealth,  it  would  be  right,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eeven,  to  allow  him  to  honour 
with  his  &vours  all  the  ladies  who  took 
his  fancy.  Men  are  still  found  who  cre- 
dit this  absurdity.  Even  the  author  of 
the  **  Spirit  of  Laws*'  Uikes  it  for  a  truth, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  decree  which 
would  have  passed  the  Roman  senate  but 
for  the  modesty  of  the  dictator,  who  sus- 
pected that  he  was  not  altogether  pre- 
pared for  the  accession  of  so  much  good 
rortune.  But  if  the  Roman  emperors  at- 
tained not  thb  right  by  a  senatus-oonsul* 
tum,  duly  founded  upon  a  plebiscitnm, 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  fully  enioyed  it 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  ladies.  The  Mar- 
cus Aureliuses  and  the  Julians,  to  be 
sure,  exercised  not  this  right,  but  aJl  the 
rest  extended  it  as  widely  as  they  w«« 
able. 

It  is  astonishing,  that  in  Christian  Eu- 
rope a  kind  of  feudal  law  for  a  long  time 
existed,  or  at  least  it  was  d^med  a  cns- 
tomaiy  usage,  to  regard  the  virginity  of 
a  female  vassal  as  the  property  of  the 
lord.  The  first  night  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  daughter  of  his  vUain  belonged  to  him 
without  dispute. 

This  right  was  established  m  the  saoM 
manner  as  that  of  walking  with  a  fidooo 
on  the  fist,  and  of  being  saluted  with  in- 
cense at  mass.  The  lords,  indeed,  did 
not  enact  that  the  wiva  of  their  vilains 
belonged  to  them;  they  confined  them« 
selves  to  the  daughters;  the  reason  of 
which  is  obvious.  Girls  are  bashful,  and 
sometimes  might  exhibit  reluctance.  Thii^ 
however,  yielded  at  once  to  the  roajes^ 
of  the  laws,  when  the  ooDdescendiog  bn* 
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ion  deemed  them  worthy  the  honour  of 
personally  enforcing  their  practice. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  curious  juri»- 

rrudence  commenced  in  Scotland ;  and 
willingly  believe,  that  the  Scotch  lords 
had  a  still  more  absolute  power  orer 
their  clans  than  even  the  German  and 
French  barons  over  their  vassals. 

It  is,  undoubted,  that  some  abbots ; 
and  bishops  enjoyed  this  privilese  in 
their  quality  of  temporal  loras;  and  it  is 
not  very  long  since  that  these  prelates ; 
compounded  their  prerogative  for  ac- 
knowledgments in  money,  to  which  they 
have  J  ost  as  much  right  as  to  the  virginity 
of  the  girls. 

But  let  it  be  well  remarked,  that  this 
axoess  <^  tyranny  was  never  sanctioned 
by  any  public  law.  If  a  lord  or  a  pre- 
late had  cited  before  a  regular  tribunal  a 
girl  affianced  to  one  of  his  vassals,  in 
claim  of  her  quit-rent,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  lost  lib  cause  and  costs^ 

Let  us  seize  this  occasion  to  rest  as- 
sured, that  no  partially-civilised  people 
ever  established  formal  laws  against  mo- 
nls;  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  in- 
stance of  it  can  be  fomished.  Abuses 
creep  in  and  are  borne:  they  pass  as 
customs,  and  travellers  mistake  tnem  for 
fundamental  laws.  It  is  said,  that  in 
Asia  greasy  Mahometan  saints  march  in 
procession  entirely  naked,  and  that  de- 
irout  females  crowd  round  them  to  kiss 
what  is  not  worthy  to  be  named ;  but  I 
defy  any  one  to  discover  a  passage  in  the 
Koran  which  justifies  this  brutality. 

The  phallum,  which  the  Egyptians 
carry  in  procession,  may  be  quoted,  in 
order  to  confound  me,  as  well  as  the 
idol  Jaggemaut,  of  the  Indians.  I  reply, 
that  these  ceremonies  war  no  more  against 
morals  than  circumcision  at  the  age  of 
eight  days.  In  some  of  our  towns  the 
holy  foreskin  has  been  borne  in  proces- 
sion ;  and  it  is  preserved  yet  in  certain 
sacristies,  without  this  piece  of  drollery 
causing  the  least  disturbance  in  families. 
Still,  I  am  convinced  that  no  council  or 
act  of  parliament  ever  ordained  this  ho- 
mage to  the  holy '" 


I  caU  a  public  law  which  deprives  me 
of  my  property,  which  takes  away  my 
wife  and  gives  her  to  another,  a  law 
against  morals ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
such  a  law  is  impossible. 

Some  travellers  maintain  that,  in  Lap- 
land, husbands,  out  of  politeness,  make 
an  offer  of  their  wives.  Out  of  still 
greater  politeness,  I  believe  them ;  but  I 
nevertheless  assert,  that  they  never  found 
this  rule  of  good  Banners  in  the  legal 
code  of  Lapland,  any  more  than  in  the 
constitutions  of  Germany,  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  King  of  France,  or  in  the 
"  Statues  at  Large''  of  England,  any  po» 
sitive  law,  adjudging  the  right  of  ctu>« 
io^e  to  the  barons. 

Absurd  and  barbarous  laws  may  be 
found  every  where ;  formal  laws  against 
morals  nowhere. 

CURATE  (OF  THE  COUNTRY). 

A  cv  RATS— but  why  do  I  say  a  cu- 
rate?—even  an  iman,  a  ta1ap<Mn,  or  bra- 
min,  ought  to  have  the  means  of  living 
decently.  The  priest,  in  every  country, 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  altar,  since 
he  serves  the  public.  Some  fiuatic 
rogue  may  assert,  that  I  place  the  curate 
and  the  bramin  on  the  same  level,  and 
associate  truth  with  imposture;  but  I 
compare  only  the  services  rendered  to 
society,  the  labour  and  the  recompense. 

I  maintain,  that  whoever  exercises  a 
laborious  function  ought  to  be  well  paid 
by  his  fellow  dtiiens.  I  do  not  assert 
that  he  ought  to  amass  riches,  sup  with 
Lttcullus,  or  be  as  insolent  as  Clodius* 
I  pity  the  case  of  a  oountrv  curate,  who 
is  obliged  to  dispute  a  sheaf  of  com  with 
his  parishionw ;  to  plead  against  him ; 
to  exact  from  him  the  tenth  of  his  peoa 
and  beans;  to  be  hated  and  to  hate; 
and  to  consume  his  miserable  life  in 
miserable  quarrels,  which  engross  the 
mind  as  much  as  they  embitter  it. 

I  still  more  pity  the  inconsistent  lot  of 
a  curate,  whom  monks,  claiming  the 
great  tithes,  andadonsly  reward  with  a 
salary  of  forty  ducats  per  annum,  for  un« 
dertiJung,  throughout  the  year,  the  la- 
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bourof  Tisiting  for  three  miles  round  hU 
abode,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  hail,  rain, 
or  snow,  the  most  disagreeable  and  often 
the  most  useless  functions,  while  the  ab- 
bot or  great  tithe-holder  drinks  his  rich 
wine  of  Volney,  Baune,  or  Chambertin, 
eats  his  patridges  and  pheasants ;  sleeps 
upon  his  down  bed  with  a  fair  neigh- 
bour, and  builds  a  palace.  The  dispro- 
portion is  too  great. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  since 
the  days  of  Charlema^e,  that  the  clergy, 
besides  their  own  lanes,  ought  to  possess 
a  tenth  of  the  lands  of  other  people; 
which  tenth  is  at  least  a  quarter,  com- 
puting the  expense  of  culture.  To  es- 
tablish this  payment,  it  is  claimed  on  a 
principle  of  divine  right  Did  God  de- 
scend on  earth  to  give  a  quarter  of  his 
property  to  the  abbey  of  Mount  Cassin, 
to  tne  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  to  the  -abbey 
of  Fulda?  Not  that  I  know:  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that,  formerly,  in 
the  desert  of  Ethan^  Horeb,  and  Kadesh 
Bamea,  the  Levites  were  flavoured  with 
forty-eiffht  cities,  and  a  tenth  of  all 
which  the  earth  produced  besides. 

Very  vrell,  great  tithe-holders,  go  to 
Kadesh  Barnea,  and  inhabit  the  forty- 
eight  cities  in  that  uninhabitable  desert. 
Take  the  tenth  of  the  flints  which  the 
land  produces  there,  and  great  good  may 
they  do  you. 

But  Abraham  havins  combatted  for 
Sodom,  gave  a  tenth  of  Uie  spoil  to  Mel- 
chisedec,  priest  and  King  of  Salem. 
Very  good  ;  combat  you  also  for  Sodom ; 
but,  lS:e  Melchisedec,  take  not  from  me 
the  produce  of  the  com  which  I  have 
sowed. 

In  a  Christian  country,  containing 
twelve  hundred  thousand  square  leagues, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  north,  in 

Sm  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in 
witzerland,  the  clergy  are  paid  with  mo- 
ney from  the  public  treasu^.  The  tri- 
bunals resouna  not  there  with  law-suits 
between  landlords  and  priests,  between 
the  great  and  the  little  tithe-holders,  be- 
tween the  pastor,  plaintiff,  and  the  flock 
defendants,  in  consequence  of  the  third 


council  of  the  Lateran,  of  which 
flocks  defendant  have  never  heard  a  sel- 
lable. 
The  King  of  Naples,  this  year  (1772), 
I  has  just  abolished  tithes  in  one  of  his  pro- 
\  vinces :  the  cleigy  are  better  paid,  and 
\  theprovince  blesses  him. 

Tne  Egyptian  priests,  it  is  said, claimed 
not  this  tenth ;  but  then,  it  is  observed, 
that  they  possessed  a  third  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  as  their  own.    Oh,  stu- 
\  pendens  miracle  I  oh,  thing  most  difficult 
i  to  be  conceived,  that,  possessing  one  third 
^  of  the  country,  they  did  not  quickly  ac- 
quire the  other  two ! 

Believe  not,  dear  reader,  that  the  Jews^ 
who  were  a  stiff-necked  people,  never 
complained  of  the  extortion  of  the  tenths, 
or  tithe. 

Give  yourself  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon ;  and  if  you  un- 
derstand not  the  Chaldean,  read  the  trans- 
lation, with  notes  of  Gilbert  Gaumin,  the 
whole  of  which  wta  printed  by  the  care 
of  Fabricius.  You  will  there  peruse  the 
adventure  of  a  poor  widow  witn  the  high 
priest  Aaron,  and  learn  how  the  quarrel 
of  this  widow  became  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Aaron  on  the  other. 
''A  vridow  possessed  only  a  single 
sheep,  which  she  wished  to  shear.  Aaron 
came  and  took  the  wool  for  himself:— 
'  It  belongs  to  me,'  said  he, '  according  to 
the  law.  Thou  shalt  give  the  first  of  the 
wool  to  God.'  The  widow,  in  tears,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Koran.  Koran 
applied  to  Aaron,  but  his  intreaties  were 
firuitlets.  Aaron  replies, '  that  the  wool 
belongs  to  him/  Koran  gives  some 
money  to  the  widow,  and  retires  filled 
with  indignation. 

**  Some  time  afUr,  the  sheep  produces 
a  lamb ;  Aaron  returns,  and  carries  away 
the  lamb.  The  vridow  runs  weeping 
again  to  Koran,  who  in  vain  implores 
Aaron.  Tlie  high  priest  answers, '  It  is 
written  in  the  law.  Every  first-bom  male 
in  thy  flock  belongs  to  God/  He  eats  the 
lamb,  and  Konn  a|;ain  retires  in  a  rage. 
**The  widow«   m  despair,  kills  hc^ 
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sheep;  Aaron  returns  once  more,  and 
t^es  away  the  shoulder  and  the  breast. 
Koran  again  complains.  Aaron  replies: — 
*  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  give  unto  the 
priests  the  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and 
the  maw.* 

''  The  widow  could  no  longer  contain 
her  afiSiction,  and  said,  *  Anathema,'  to 
the  sheep:  upon  which  Aaron  obsenred, 
'It  is  written.  All  that  is  anathema 
(cursed)  in  Israel,  belongs  to  thee  ;*  and 
took  away  the  sheep  altogether.^' 

What  is  not  so  pleasant,  yet  Tery  re- 
markable, is,  that  in  a  suit  between  the 
clergy  of  Rheims  and  the  citizens,  this 
instance  from  the  Talmud  was  cited  by 
the  advocate  of  the  citizens.  Gaumin 
asserts,  that  he  witnessed  it.  In  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
titheholders  do  not  take  all  from  the 
people :  the  tax-gatherers  will  not  suffer 
It.    To  erery  one  his  share  is  just. 

CURIOSITY. 

Saave,  Bari  aM|iio  tartentibai  acqaora  ftotai, 
B  terra  aiasoaiD  altcna*  tpaecai*  laboreai  i 
Koo  qoia  vciari  qaeiaqnaiD  atl  jocaada  n>tapCa«« 
Bed  qvibtt*  ipw  aaKs  caraas,  qaia  oaram  maTaaiL 
Saave  atiaaa  b«Ui  ccrtaniaa  aia|aa  tacri 
Fer  eamiMs  inatracta  tvi  tiae  parte  pcrieli  i 
Bed  all  dfalciat  e«.  beaa  qaam  aiuaita  taaeN 
Edita  docuiaa  Mpieatftaa  lampla  Mrcal 
Despicere  aada  qac««  alios,  paariaw)ae  Tidcta 
Brmre,  acqae  vlain  palaatai  qaaerere  vit^t 
Certare  iBgeaio»  ooataaderc  aobilitate, 
Koctes  atqae  diai  aiti  praeitaata  laboia 
Ad  noiBia*  eaaerfera  opas,  reramque  pcAirl. 
O  Biiieraf  boaiiaaai  naatail  o  pectora  coees I 


:he  Maa  aia  raaib.  to 
laager,  lafe  at  laadi 
led,  but  'tie  sweet  to  i 


Tie  plea«at,  vhca  the  i 

Aad  ritim  aootber**  daa 

Not  'eaaee  he's  troable<i . 

Tboee  caret  aad  fean,  from  arfaieh  ownalTei  are  frta i 

Til  also  pieaaaat  to  behold  from  far 

Bow  troop*  cagace,  leeare  oondvee  from  war. 

Bat,  abote  ell,  'tu  nleataateit  to  get 

The  top  of  high  pbiloaopby,  aad  aet 

Oa  tbe  ealBB  peaccfal  flour.tUag  head  of  it  i 

Wbcoce  are  nay  ymv,  deep,  eNjadTroae  deep  b*lov. 

How  pool  Biistakcn  mortak  waadfriag  go, 

Scakiog  the  pith  to  happiaeee :  waM  aua 

At  leaAiag,  Bot  aobilitj,  or  fane; 

others,  wtth  cares  aad  daogOfs  vie  each  hoar 


To  reach  the  too  of  wealth  aad  sovareiga  po 
Bbad,  wretched  Baa,  ia  what  dark  paths  of  ikn 
Wa  walk  thie  Itede  jooiaey  of  oar  iilk— OetcA. 


I  ask  your  pardon,  Lucretius  1  I  sua* 
pect  that  you  are  here  as  mistaken  in  s 
morals,  as  you  are  always  mistaken  in  \ 
physics.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  curiosity  | 
alone  that  induces  people  to  hasten  to  the  \ 
shore  to  see  a  vessel  m  danger  of  being  I 
orerwhelmed  in  a  tempest.  The  case  has  \ 


happened  to  myself;  and  I  solemnly 
sure  you,  that  my  pleasure,  mingled  as 
it  was  with  uneasiness  and  distress,  did 
not  at  all  arise  from  reflection,  nor  origi- 
nate in  any  secret  comparison  between 
my  own  security  and  the  danger  of  the 
unfortunate  crew.  I  was  mofed  by  curio- 
sity and  pity. 

At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  little  boys 
and  girls  climbed  up  the  surrounding 
trees,  to  have  a  view  of  the  slaughter. 
Ladies  ordered  seats  to  be  placed  for  them 
on  a  bastion  of  the  city  of  Liege,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  at  the  battle  of 
Rocouz. 

When  I  said,  ^  Happy  th^  who  view 
in  peace  the  gathering  storm,  the  happi- 
ness I  had  in  view  consists  in  tranquillity 
and  the  search  of  truth,  and  not  in  seeing 
the  sufferings  of  thinkingbeings,  oppressed 
by  fimatics  or  hypocrites,  under  persecu- 
tion for  having  sought  it. 

Could  we  suppose  an  angel  flying  on 
six  beautiful  wings  from  the  height  of  the 
Empyreum,  setting  out  to  take  a  view^ 
through  some  loophole  of  hell,  of  the 
torments  and  contortions  of  the  damned, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  feeling  no- 
thing of  their  inconceivable  agonies,  such 
an  angel  would  much  resemble  the  chfr> 
racter  of  Belzebub. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  aneelsy 
because  I  am  onl^  a  man ;  divines  uona 
are  acquainted  with  them :  but,  as  a  man, 
I  think,  from  my  own  experience  and 
from  all  that  of  all  my  brother  drivellers, 
that  people  do  not  flock  to  any  spectacle, 
of  whatever  kind,  but  from  pure  curiosity. 

This  seems  to  me  so  true,  that  if  the 
exhibition  be  ever  so  admirable,  men  at 
last  get  tired  of  it  The  Parisian  public 
scarcely  go  any  longer  to  see  Tartufie^ 
the  most  masteriy  of  Moliere's  master- 
pieces. Why  is  it  ?  Because  they  have 
ffone  often ;  because  thev  have  it  by  heart, 
it  is  the  same  with  Ancfromache. 

Perrin  Dandin  is  very  unfortunately 
right  when  he  proposes  to  the  vonng 
mbella  to  take  her  to  see  the  method  cT 
"putting  to  the  torture;"  it  serves, he 
says,  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two.    If 
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this  antidpatioii  of  the  exeoutioiiy  fire* 
quently  more  cruel  than  the  execution 
itself,  were  a  public  spectacle,  the  whole 
city  of  Toulouse  womd  have  rushed  in 
crowds  to  behold  the  venerable  Galas 
twice  suffering  those  execrable  torments, 
at  the  instance  of  the  attorney-general. 
Penitents,  black,  white,  and  pey:  mar- 
ried women,  girls,  stewards  of  the  floral 
games,  students,  lacqueys,  female  ser> 
vants,  girls  of  the  town,  doctors  of  the 
canon  Uw,  would  hare  been  all  squeezed 
together.  At  Pftris,  we  must  have  been 
almost  Bu£Ebcated,  in  order  to  see  the 
unfortunate  general  Lally  pass  along  in 
a  dung  cart,  with  a  six-inch  gag  in  his 
mouth. 

But  if  these  tragedies  of  cannibals, 
which  are  sometimes  performed  before 
the  most  firivolous  of  nations,  and  the 
one  most  ignorant  in  general  of  the  prin* 
dples  of  jurisprudence  and  equity ; — if 
the  spectacles,  like  those  of  St.  JBartholo- 
mew,  exhibited  by  tigers  to  monkeys, 
and  the  copies  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale, 
were  renewed  erery  day,  men  would  soon 
desert  such  a  country ;  they  would  fly 
from  it  with  horror;  they  would  abandon 
for  ever  the  infernal  land  where  such 
barbarities  were  common. 

When  little  boys  and  girls  pluck  the 
feathers  from  their  sparrows,  it  is  merely 
firom  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  as  whoi 
they  dissect  tne  dress  of  their  dolls.  It 
IS  this  passion  alone  which  produces  the 
immense  attendance  at  public  executions. 

'^Strange  eagerness,^  as  some  traffic 
authorremarks,  '*  tobehold  the  wretched.*' 

I  remember  being  at  Paris  when  Da^ 
miens  suffered  a  dem  the  most  elaborate 
and  firigfatful  that  can  be  conceived.  All 
the  windows  in  the  city  which  bore  upon 
the  spot  were  engaged  at  a  high  price  by 
ladies ;  not  one  of  whom,  assuredly,  made 
the  consoling  reflection,  that  her  own 
breasts  were  not  torn  by  pincers;  that 
melted  lead  and  boiling  pitch  were  not 
poured  upon  wounds  of  her  own  ;  and 
that  her  own  limbs,  dislocated  and  bleed- 
ing, were  not  drawn  asunder  by  four 
horses*    One  of  the  executioDers  judged 


more  correctly  than  Lucretius ;  for,  whai 
one  of  the  academicians  of  Paris  tried  to 
get  within  the  enclosure  to  examine  what 
was  passing  more  closely,  and  wm  forced 
back  by  one  of  the  guards ;  ^'  Let  thegea- 
tleman  go  in,"  said  he,  ''he  is  an  ama- 
teur."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  inquisitive ; 
it  is  not  through  malice  that  he  comes 
here;  it  is  not  from  any  reflex  oonai* 
deration  of  self,  to  revel  in  the  pleasure 
of  not  being  himself  quartered;  it  is  only 
from  curiosity,  as  men  go  to  see  experi* 
ments  in  natural  philosophy. 

Curiosity  is  natural  to  man,  to  monkeyi| 
and  to  little  dogs.  Take  a  little  dog  with 
vou  in  your  carriage,  he  will  continually 
be  putting  up  lus  paws  against  the  door 
to  see  what  is  passing.  A  monkey  searches 
ever3rwhere,  and  has  the  air  of  examinii^ 
everything.  As  to  men,  you  know  how 
they  are  constituted:  Rome,  London, 
Paris,  all  pass  their  time  in  inquiring 
what's  the  news? 

CUSTOMS— USAGES. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  customs  in  France,  which 
possess  the  force  of  law.  These  laws  are 
almost  all  different,  in  different  places. 
A  man  that  travels  in  this  country  cnanses 
his  law  almost  as  often  as  he  changohis 
horses.  The  majority  of  these  customs 
were  not  reduced  to  writing  until  the 
time  of  Charles  VII.,  the  reason  of  which 
probably  was,  that  few  people  knew  how 
to  write.  They  then  copied  a  part  of  the 
customs  of  a  part  of  Ponthieu ;  but  this 
great  work  was  not  aided  by  the  Picards, 
until  Charles  VIII.  There  were  but  six- 
teen digests  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII., 
but  our  jurisprudence  is  so  improved, 
there  are  now  but  few  customs  which 
have  not  a  varie^  of  commentators,  all 
ofwhomareofa<ufferent  opinion,  than 
are  already  twenty-six  upon  the  customs 
of  Paris.  The  judges  know  not  which  to. 
prefer;  but,  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  the 
custom  of  Pans  has  been  just  turned 
into  verse.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  Delphian  Pythoness  of  old  declared 
her  oracles. 
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Wdghts  and  measures  differ  as  much 
as  customs ;  so  that  which  is  correct  in 
the  fiiuzbouigh  of  Montmatre,  is  other- 
wise in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  The 
Lofdpi^usl 

CYRUS. 

Mavt  learned  men,  and  Rollin  among 
the  number,  in  an  age  in  which  reason  is 
culti?ated,  have  assured  us^  that  Jayan, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  grandson  of  Noah.  I 
believe  it  precisely  as  I  believe  that 
Persius  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  and  Niger  of  Nigritia.  The 
only  thing  which  grieves  me  is,  that  the 
Greeks  have  never  known  anything  of 
Noah,  the  venerable  author  of  their  race. 
I  have  elsewhere  noted  my  astonishment 
and  chagrin,  that  our  fiither  Adam  should 
be  absolutely  unknown  to  everybody  from 
Japan  to  tlie  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  except 
to  a  small  People  to  whom  he  was  known 
too  late,  ^e  science  of  genealogy  is 
doubtless  in  the  highest  degree  certain, 
but  exceedingly  difficult. 

It  is  neither  upon  Javan,  upon  Noah, 
or  upon  Adam,  that  my  doubts  fidi  at 
present;  it  is  upon  Cyrus,  and  I  seek 
not  which  of  the  fid)les  in  regard  to  him 
is  preferable,  that  of  Herodotus,  of  Cte- 
sias,  of  Xenophon,  of  Diodorus,  or  of 
Justin,  all  of  which  contradict  one  ano- 
ther. Neither  do  I  ask  why  it  is  obsti- 
nately determined  to  give  the  name  of 
Cyrus  to  a  barbarian  called  Khosrou; 
and  those  of  Cyropolis  and  Persepolis, 
to  cities  which  never  bore  them. 

I  drop  all  which  has  been  said  of  the 
Grand  Cyrus,  including  the  romance  of 
that  name,  and  the  travels  which  the 
Scottish  Ramsay  made  him  undertake ; 
•nd  simply  inquire  into  some  instructions 
of  his  to  the  Jews,  of  which  that  people 
make  mention. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
author  has  said  a  word  of  the  Jews  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  the  Jews 
alone  venture  to  notice  themselves,  in 
ipeakibg  of  this  prince. 

They  resemble,  in  some  degree,  certain 


$  people,  who,  alluding  lo  inviduals  of  a 
\  rank  superior  to  their  own,  say,  we  know 
the  gentlemen,  but  the  gentlemen  know 
not  us.  It  is  the  same  with  Alexander, 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Jews.  No  histo- 
nan  of  Alexander  has  mixed  up  his  name 
with  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  Joaephus  fiiils 
not  to  assert,  that  Alexander  came  to  pay 
his  respects  at  Jerusalem ;  that  he  wor* 
shipped,  I  know  not  what  Jewish  pontiff, 
called  Jaddus,  who  had  formerly  pre- 
I  dieted  to  him  the  conquest  of  Persia  m  a 
dream.  Petty  people  are  often  visionaiy 
in  this  way :  tne  great  dream  less  of  their 


When  Taiik  conquered  Spam,  the 
vanquished  said  they  had  foretold  it. 
They  would  have  said  the  same  thing  to 
Gengis,  to  Tamerlane,  and  to  Mahomet  II. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  compare  the 
Jewish  prophets  to  the  predictors  of  good 
fortune,  who  pay  their  court  to  conquerors 
by  foretelling  them  that  which  has  come 
to  pass.  I  merely  observe,  that  the  Jews 
produce  some  testimony  from  their  nation, 
m  respect  to  the  aetions  of  Cyrus,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  ha 
was  bom. 

It  is  said,  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  an« 
nointed  This  Christ)  —  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  na- 
tions before  him ;  and  I  will  loosen  the 
loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the 
two-leaved  gates:  and  the  gates  shall  not 
be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,^d  make 
the  crooked  pla^  straight :  I  will  break 
in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  giva 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden 
riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  maycit 
know  that  I  the  Lord,  who  call  thee  by 
thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel,*'  &c. 

Some  learned  men  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  digest  the  &ct  of  the  Lcvd  honor- 
ing with  the  name  of  his  Christan  idolata, 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  They  even 
dare  to  say,  that  the  Jews,  in  the  manner 
of  all  the  weak  who  flatter  the  powerfuly 
invented  predictions  in  favour  or  Cyras. 

These  learned  persons  respect  Daniii 
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more  than  Isaiah,  but  treat  all  the 
prophecies  attributed  to  the  latter  with 
similar  contempt  to  that  manifested  by 
St.  Jerome  for  the  adventures  of  Susan- 
nah, of  Bell  and  the  Dragon,  and  of  the 
three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
«  The  sages  in  question  seem  not  to  be 
penetrated  with  sufficient  esteem  for  the 
prophets.  Many  of  them  even  pretend, 
that  to  clearly  see  the  future  is  metaphy- 
sically impossible.  To  see  that  which  is 
not,  say  they,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
and  as  the  future  exists  not,  it  conse- 
quently cannot  be  seen.  They  add,  that 
frauds  of  this  nature  abound  in  all  na- 
tions; and,  finally,  that  everything  is  to 
be  doubted  which  is  recorded  in  ancient 
history. 

They  observe,  that  if  there  was  ever  a 
formal  prophecy,  it  is  that  of  the  disco- 
very of  America  in  the  tragedy  of  Seneca : 

Venimt  amii 
SeciiU  MfU  qoibva  ooeaan* 
Viaeala  rsnim  lasct,  «t  iagcM 
ntMt  TeUsB,  Ik. 

A.  time  maj  arrive  when  ocean  will 
loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  lay  open 
a  vast  world.— The  four  stars  of  the 
southern  pole  are  advanced  still  more 
clearly  in  Dante,  vet  no  one  takes  either 
Stmeca  or  Dante  rar  diviners. 

As  to  Cyrus,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  he  died  nobly  or  had  his  head 
cut  off  by  Tomyris ;  but  I  am  anxious,  I 
confess,  that  the  learned  men  who  have 
cut  off  the  bead  of  Cyrus  may  be  right. 
It  is  not  amiss,  that  these  illustrious  rob- 
bers on  the  highway  of  nations,  who 
pillage  and  deluge  the  earth  with  blood, 
should  be  occasionally  chastised. 

Cyrus  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
remark,  Xeno^hon  began  and  Ramsay 
unfortunately  ended.  Lastly,  to  show 
the  sad  fate  which  sometimes  attends 
heroes,  Danchet  has  made  him  the  sub-  ; 
ject  of  a  tragedy. 

T^is  tragedy  is  entireljr  unknown :  the 
Cyropedia  of  Xenophon  is  more  popular, 
because  it  is  in  Greek.    The  Travels  of  | 
Cyrus  are  less  so,  although  printed  in  | 
French  and  fingltsh^  and  wonderfully  | 
erudite.  ! 


The  pleasantry  of  the  romance,  en- 
titled <'  The  Travels  of  Cyrus,"  consists 
in  its  discovery  of  a  Messiah  everywhere 
— ^  Memphis,  at  Babylon,  at  Ecoatana, 
and  at  T^re,  as  at  Jerusalem;  and  as 
much  in  Plato  as  in  the  gospel.  The 
author  having  been  a  quaker,  an  ana- 
baptist, an  anglican,  and  a  presbyterian, 
had  finally  bea>me  a  Fenelonitt  at  Cam- 
bray,  under  the  illustrious  author  of 
Telemachus.  Having  since  been  made 
preceptor  to  the  child  of  a  great  noble- 
man, ne  thought  himself  bom  to  instruct 
and  govern  the  uniwrse ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, gives  lessons  to  Cyrus,  in  order 
to  render  him  at  once  the  best  king  and 
the  most  orthodox  theologian  in  exist- 
ence. 

These  two  rare  qualities  app^  to  lack 
the  grace  of  congruity. 

Ramsay  leads  his  pupil  to  the  sdiool 
of  Zoroaster,  and  then  to  that  of  the  young 
Jew  Daniel,  the  greatest  philosopher  that 
ever  existed.  He  not  only  exolained 
dreams,  which  is  the  acme  of  numan 
science,  but  discovered  and  interpreted 
even  such  as  had  been  forgotten,  which 
none  but  him  could  ever  accomplish. 
It  might  be  expected  that  Daniel  would 
present  the  beautiful  Susannah  to  the 
prince,  it  being  in  the  natural  manner  of 
romance ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Cyras,  in  return,  has  some  very  long 
conversation  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  durins 
the  time  that  he  was  an  ox ;  during  which 
transformation,  Ramsay  makes  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ruminate  like  a  profound  theo- 
logian. 

How  astonishing  that  the  prince,  for 
whom  this  work  was  composed,  pre- 
ferred the  chase  and  the  opera  to  perus- 
ing it! 

DANTE. 

You  wish  to  become  acquainted  widi 
Dante.  The  Italians  call  him  divinep 
but  it  is  a  mysterious  dirinity ;  few  men 
understand  his  oracles;  and  although 
there  are  commentators,  that  may  be  an 
additional  reason  why  he  is  little  com- 
prehended.   His   reputation  will   kl^ 
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because  he  is  little  read.  Twenty  pointed 
things  in  him  are  known  by  rote,  which 
spare  people  the  trouble  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  remainder. 

The  divine  Dante  was  an  unfortunate 
person.  Imagine  not  that  he  was  divine 
m  his  own  day :  no  one  is  a  prophet  at 
home.  It  is  true  he  was  a  prior,  but  not 
a  prior  of  monks,  but  a  prior  of  Florence ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  its  senators. 

He  vfas  bom  in  1260,  when  the  arts 
began  to  flourish  in  his  native  land. 
Florence,  like  Athens,  abounded  in  great- 
ness, wit,  levity,  inconstancy,  and  action. 
The  white  fiiction  was  in  gr^  credit ;  it 
was  called  after  a  Signora  Bianca.  The 
opposing  party  was  called  the  blacks,  in 
contradistinction.  These  two  parties  suf- 
ficed not  for  the  Florentines;  they  had 
also  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  The  greater 
part  of  the  whites  were  Ghibelines,  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  emperors ;  the 
blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  sided  with  the 
Guelphs,  the  partisans  of  the  popes. 

All  these  motions  loved  liber^,  but 
did  all  thev  could  to  destroy  it.  Pope 
Boniiace  VII I.  wished  to  profit  by  these 
divisions,  in  order  to  annihilate  the  power 
of  the  emperors  in  Italy.  He  declared 
Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the 
&ir,  King  of  France,  his  vicar  in  Italy. 
The  vicar  came  well  armed,  and  chased 
away  the  whites  and  the  Ghibelines,  and 
made  himself  detested  by  blacks  and  by 
Guelphs.  Dante  was  a  white  and  a 
Ghibeline ;  he  was  driven  away  among 
the  first,  and  his  house  rased  to  the 
flTound.  We  may  judge  if  he  could  be, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  favourable 
towards  the  French  interest  and  to  the 
popes.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  took 
a  journey  to  Paris,  and,  to  relieve  his 
chagrin,  turned  theologian,  and  disputed 
vigorously  in  the  schools.  It  is  added, 
that  the  £mperor  Henry  VIII.  did  no- 
thing for  him,  Ghibeline  as  he  was ;  and 
that  he  repaired  to  Frederick  of  Arragon, 
King  of  Sicily,  and  returned  as  poor  as 
he  went.  He  subsequently  died  in  |>o- 
verty  at  Ravenna,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
It  was  during  these  various  peregrinations 


that  he  composed  his  divine  comedy  of 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise. 

[Voltaire  here  enters  into  a  description 
of  the  Inferno,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insert,  after  the  various  translations  into 
English.  The  conclusion,  however,  ex- 
hibiting our  author's  usual  vivacity,  is 
retained.] 

Is  all  this  in  the  comic  stvle  ?  No. 
In  the  heroic  manner  ?  No.  vVhat  then 
is  the  taste  of  this  poem  7  An  exceeding 
wild  one ;  but  it  contains  verses  so  happy 
and  piquant,  that  it  has  not  lain  dormant 
for  four  centuries,  and  never  will  be  laid 
aside.  A  poem,  moreover,  which  puts 
popes  into  hell  excites  attention ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  commentators  is  exhausted  in 
correctly  ascertaining  who  it  is  that  Dante 
has  damned ;  it  being,  of  course,  of  the 
first  consequence  not  to  be  deceived  in 
a  matter  so  important. 

A  chair  and  a  lecture  have  beenfounded 
vrith  a  view  to  the  exposition  of  this 
classic  author.  You  ask  me  why  the 
Inquisition  acquiesces.  I  reply,  that  in 
Italy  the  Inquisition  understand  raillery, 
and  know  that  raillery  in  verse  never 
does  any  harm. 

DAVID. 

We  are  called  upon  to  reverence  David 
as  a  prophet,  as  a  king,  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  holy  spouse  of  Mary,  as  a  man 
who  merited  the  mercy  of  God  from  his 
penitence. 

I  will  boldly  assert  that  the  article 
David,  which  raised  up  so  many  ene- 
mies to  Bayle,  the  first  author  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  &cts  and  of  reasonings,  deserves 
not  the  strange  noise  which  was  made 
about  it.  It  was  not  David  that  people 
were  anxious  to  defend,  but  Bayle  whom 
they  were  solicitous  to  destroy.  Certain 
preachers  of  Holland,  his  mortal  enemies, 
were  so  fiir  blinded  by  their  enmity,  as 
to  blame  him  for  having  ]pnused  popes 
whom  he  thought  meritonous,  and  for 
having  refuted  the  unjust  calunmy  with 
which  they  had  been  assailed. 

This  absurd  and  shamefiil  piece  of 
injustice  was  signed  by  a  dozen  theolo- 
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giaDSy  CD  the  20th  December,  1698,  in  \ 
the  same  oonsiatory  in  which  they  pre-  | 
tended  to  take  up  the  defence  cf  King  ] 
David.  A  great  proof  that  the  condemna-  j 
tion  of  Bayle  arose  horn  personal  feelings,  i 
is  supplied  by  the  iact  ot  that  which  hi^ ' 
pened  in  1761,  to  Mr.  Peter  Anet,  in 
jLondon.    The   doctors   Chandler   and 
Palmer  having  deUvered  foneral  sermons 
on  the  death  of  King  George  II.  in  which 
th^  compared  him  to  King  David,  Mr. 
Anet,  who  regarded  not  this  comparison 
as  hoBOUiable  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
published  his  famous  dissertation,  entitled 
<*The  History  of  the  Man  aaer  God*s 
own  Heart."    In  that  work,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  George  II.  a  king  much  more 

£>werful  than  David,  did  not  fell  into 
e  errors  of  the  Jewish  sovereign,  and 
consequently  could  not  display  the  peni- 
tence which  was  the  origin  of  the  com* 

He  follows,  step  by  step,  the  books  of 
Kings,  examines  the  conduct  of  David 
with  more  severity  than  Bayle,  and  on  it 
founds  an  opinion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
praises  not  actions  of  the  nature  of  those 
attributed  to  David.  The  Enfflish  author, 
in  fiict,  judges  the  King  of  Judah  upon 
the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  which 
prevail  at  the  present  time. 

He  cannot  approve  of  the  assembly  of 
a  band  of  roobers  by  David,  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred ;  of  his  being 
armed  with  the  sword  of  Goliah,  by  the 
high  priest  Abimelech,  from  whom  he 
received  hallowed  bread. 

He  could  not  think  well  of  the  expe- 
dition of  David  against  the  fermer  Nabal, 
m  order  to  destroy  his  abode  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  Nabal  refused  con- 
tributions to  his  troop  of  robbers ;  or  of 
the  death  of  Nabal  a  few  davs  afterwards, 
^e  widow  of  whom  David  immediately 
espoused. 

He  condemned  his  conduct  to  King 
Achish,  the  possessor  of  a  few  villages  in 
the  district  of  Gaidi.  David,  at  the  head 
of  five  or  six  hundred  banditti,  made  in- 
roads upon  the  allies  of  his  benefactor 
^  Achish.    He  pillaged  the  whole  of  them^ 


massacred  all  the  inhabrianls,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  at  the  breast.— ^And 
why  the  children  at  the  breast?  For 
fear,  says  the  text,  these  children  should 
carry  the  news  to  King  Acliish,  who  was 
deceived  into  a  belief  uiat  these  expedi* 
tions  were  undertaken  againat  the  Israel- 
ites, by  an  absolute  lie  on  the  part  ol 
David. 

Again :  Saul  loses  a  battle^  and  wtshea 
his  armourbearer  to  slay  him,  who  refuses ; 
he  wounds  himself,  but  not  effectually, 
and  at  his  own  desire  a  young  man  dea- 
patches  him,  who,  carrying  the  news  to 
Dayid,  is  massacred  for  his  pains. 

Ishbosheth  succeeds  his  fether  Saul, 
and  David  makes  war  upon  him.  Fi- 
nally, Ishbosheth  is  assassinated. 

David,  now  possessed  of  the  sole  do- 
Boinion,  surprised  the  little  townoryillage 
ofRabbah,  and  puts  all  the  inhabitanta 
to  death  by  the  most  extraordinary  de^ 
vices-— sawing  them  asunder,  destioyinff 
them  with  hitfrows  and  axes  of  iron,  wd 
burning  them  in  brick-kilns. 

After  these  expeditions,  there  was  a 
femine  in  the  country  for  three  years.  In 
feet,  from  this  mode  of  making  vrar, 
countries  must  necessarily  be  badly  cul- 
tivated. The  Lord  was  consulted  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  femine.  The  answerwas 
easy  :  in  a  country  which  produces  corn 
with  difficulty,  when  labourers  are  baked 
in  brick-kilns  and  sawed  into  pieces,  few 
people  remain  to  cultivate  the  eaith.  The 
Lord,  however,  rej^ed,  that  it  was  be- 
cause Saul  has  formerly  shun  some  Gibeo- 
nites. 

What  is  David*s  speedy  remedy?  He 
assembles  the  Gibeonites,  informs  them 
that  Saul  had  committed  a  great  sin  in 
waking  war  upon  them,  and  that  Saul  not 
being  like  him,  a  man  after  God*s  own 
heart,  it  would  be  proper  to  punish  him 
in  his  posterity.  He  theretore  makes 
them  a  present  of  seven  grandsons  of  Saul 
to  be  hanged,  who  were  accordingly 
hanged,  because  there  had  been  a  femine. 

Mr.  Anet  is  so  just  as  not  to  insist  upon 
the  adultery  wim  Bathsheba,  and  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  as  these  crimes 
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we  pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  re» 
pentanoe  of  David.  They  were  horrible 
end  abominable,  but  beings  remitted  by 
die  Lord,  the  English  author  afasoWes 
them  also. 

No  one  complained  ia  Bng^d  of  the 
author,  and  the  parliament  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  a  kingling  of  a  petty 
district  in  Syria. 

Let  justice  be  done  to  Father  Calmet ; 
he  has  kept  within  bounds  iu  his  diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,  in  the  article  David. 
''  We  pretend  not,''  said  he, ''  to  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  David ;  but  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  this  excess  of  cruelty  was 
committed  before  his  repentance  on  the 
score  of  Bathsheba.''  Possibly,  he  ie» 
pented  of  all  his  crimes  at  the  same  timei 
which  were  sufficiently  numerous. 

Let  us  here  ask,  what  appears  to  uato 
be  an  important  question.  May  we  not 
exhibit  a  portion  of  contempt  in  the  arti- 
cle David,  and  treat  of  his  person  and 
dory  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred 
books  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  manldnd  that 
crime  should  in  no  case  be  sanctified. 
What  signifies  what  he  is  called,  who  mas- 
SMares  the  wives  and  children  of  his  allies 
who  hangs  the  grandchildren  of  his  king 
who  saws  his  unhappy  captives  in  two 
tears  them  to  nieces  withhairows,  or  bums 
them  in  brick-kilns  ?  These  actions  we 
judge,  and  not  the  letters  which  compose 
the  name  of  the  criminal.  His  name 
neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the  cri- 
minality. 

Ibe  more  David  is  revered  alter  his 
lecondliation  vrith  God,  the  more  are  his 
previous  qualities  condemnable. 

If  a  young  peasant,  in  searching  after 
she-asses,  finds  a  kingdom,  it  is  no  com- 
m<m  affiur.  If  another  peasant  cores  his 
king  of  insanity  by  a  tune  on  the  harp, 
that  isstill  more  extraordinary.  But  when 
this  petty  player  on  the  harp  becomes 
king,  because  he  meets  a  village  priest  in 
secret,  who  pours  a  bottle  of  olive  oil  on 
his  head,  the  affiur  is  more  marvellous 
still. 

I  know  nothing  either  of  the  writers  of 
these  marvels,  or  of  the  time  in  which  they 


werewritten;  buti  am  certain  that  it /^^ 
neither  Polybius  nor  Tacitus.  ^^^ 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  murdei?^' 
Uriah,  andof  theadultery  with  Bathsheb?' 
these  fiu^  being  sufficienUy  well  known\ 
The  ways  of  Gc^  are  not  the  ways  of  man,' 
since  he  permitted  the  descent  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  this  very  Bathsheba,  eveiy- 
thing  being  rendered  pure  by  so  holy  a 
mystery. 

I  ask  not  now  how  Jurieu  had  the  au- 
dacity to  persecute  the  wise  Bayle  for  nd 
approving  all  the  actions  of  the  good  King 
David.  I  only  inquire,  why  a  man  like 
Jurieu  IS  sufoed  to  molest  a  man  like 
Bayle? 

DECRETALS. 

Lettebs  of  the  popes,  which  regulate 
points  of  doctjine  and  discipline,  and 
which  have  the  force  of  law  in  the  Latin 
church. 

Besides  the  genuine  ones  collected  by 
Denis  le  Petit,  there  is  a  collection  of  fidse 
ones,  the  author  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
date,  is  unknown.  It  was  an  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  called  Riculphus,  who  cir- 
cuUted  it  in  France,  about  the  end  of  the 
eiffhth  centuiy ;  he  had  also  brought  to 
Worms  an  epistie  of  Pope  Gregory,  which 
had  never  bdbre  beenneard  of;  but  no 
vestige  of  the  latter  is  at  present  remain* 
ing,  while  the  fidse  decretals,  as  we  shall 
see«  have  met  with  the  greatest  success  fixr 
eight  centuries. 

This  collection  bears  the  name  of  Isi- 
dore Mercator,  and  comprehends  an  in- 
finite number  of  decrees  &lsely  ascribed 
to  the  popes,  from  Clement  I.  down  to 
Siricus.  The  fiilse  donation  of  Constan- 
tine;  the  council  of  Rome  under  Sylves- 
ter; the  letter  of  Athanasius  to  Mark; 
that  of  Anastasius  to  the  bishops  of  Ger- 
many and  Burgundv;  that  of  sixtus  III. 
to  the  Orientau ;  tnat  of  Leo  I.  relating 
to  the  privileges  of  the  rural  bishops; 
that  of  John  I.  to  the  Archbishop  Zacna- 
riah ;  one  of  Boni£BM:e  II.  to  Bulalia  of 
Alexandria;  one  of  John  III.  to  the 
bishops  of  France  and  Burj^andy ;  one  of 
Gregory,  containing  a  pnvilege  of  die 
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P^'^tery  of  St.  Medard ;  one  from  the 
^^le  to  Felix,  Bishop  of  Messina;  and 
^tiy  others. 

r^l'he  object  of  the  author  was  to  extend 
Mlhe  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops. 
'With  this  yiew,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  they  can  be  definitely  judged 
only  by  the  pope ;  and  he  often  repeats 
this  maxim,  that  not  only  e^ery  bishop, 
but  every  priest,  and,  generally,  every 
oppressed  individual  may,  in  any  stage  of 
a  cause,  appeal  directly  to  the  pope.  He 
likewise  considers  it  as  an  inoontestible 
principle,  that  no  council,  not  even  a  pro- 
vincial one,  may  be  held  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  pope. 

These  decretals,  fiivouring  the  impunity 
of  bishops,  and  still  more  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  popes,  were  eagerly 
adopted  by  them  both .  In  86 1 ,  Rotade, 
Bishop  of  Soissons,  being  deprived  of 
episcopal  communion  in  a  provincial 
councu,  on  account  of  disobedience,  ap- 
peals to  the  pope.  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
his  metropolitan,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
peal, deposes  him  in  another  coimcil, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  had  afterwards 
renounced  it,  and  submitted  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops. 

Pope  Nicholas  I.  being  informed  of 
this  anair,  wrote  to  Hincmar,  and  blamed 
his  proceedings.  '*  You  ouffht/'  says  he, 
**  to  honour  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  and 
await  our  judgment,  even  although  Ro- 
tade had  not  appealed .'*  And  in  another 
letter  on  the  same  matter,  he  threatens 
Hincmar  with  excommunication,  if  he 
does  not  restore  Rotade.  That  pope  did 
more.  Rotade  having  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  declared  him  acquitted  in  a  council 
held  on  Christmas  eve,  164 ;  and  dis- 
missed him  to  his  see  with  letters.  That 
which  he  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  What  you  say  b  absurd,  that  Rotade, 
after  having  appealed  to  the  holy  see, 
changed  his  language  and  submitted  him- 
self anew  to  your  judgment.  Even  al- 
though he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
your  duty  to  set  him  right,  and  teach  him 
that  an  appeal  never  lies  from  a  superior 


judge  to  an  inferior  one.    But  even  d-' 
though  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  holy 
see,  you  ought  by  no  means  to  depose  a 
bishop  without  our  participation,  m  pre- 
judice of  so  many  decretals  of  our  prede- 
cessors ;  for,  if  It  be  by  their  judgment, 
that  the  writings  of  other  doctors  are  ap- 
proved or  rejected,  how   much    more 
should  that  be  respected  which  they  have 
themselves  written,  to  decide  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  discipline ;    Some  tell  you 
that  these  decretals  are  not  in  the  book  of 
canons;  yet  those  same  persons,  when 
they  find  them  &vourable  to  their  designs, 
use  both  vdthout  distinction,  and  reject 
them  only  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  holy 
see.    If  me  decretals  of  the  ancient  popes 
are  to  be  rejected  because  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  book  of  canons,  the 
writings  of  St.  Gr^ory,  and  the  rest  of 
the  &thers,  must,  on  the  same  principle, 
be  rejected  also,  and  even  the  holy  scrip- 
tures themselves. 

^*  You  say,''  the  pope  continues, "  that 
judgments  upon  bishops  are  not  among 
the  higher  causes ;  we  maintain  that  they 
are  high  in  proportion  as  bishops  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  church.  Will  you  assert 
that  it  is  only  metropolitan  affiiirs  which 
constitute  the  higher  causes  ?  But  me- 
tropolitans are  not  of  a  different  order 
from  bishops,  and  we  do  not  demand  dif- 
ferent wimesses  or  judges  in  the  one  case, 
from  what  are  usual  m  the  other ;  we 
therefore  require,  that  causes  which  in- 
volve either  should  be  reserved  for  us. 
And,  finally,  can  any  one  be  found  so 
utterly  unreasonable  as  to  say,  that  all 
other  churches  ought  to  preserve  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  Ronuui  church 
alone  should  lose  her's  V  He  concludes 
with  ordering  them  to  receive  and  replace 
Rotade. 

Pope  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Nicholas 
I.,  seems  to  have  been  no  less  zealous  in 
a  similar  case  relating  to  Hincmar  of  Laon. 
That  prelate  had  rendered  himself  hateful 
both  to  the  clergy  and  jpeople  of  his  dio- 
cese, by  various  acts  ot  injustice  and  vio- 
lence. Having  been  accused  before  the 
council  of  Verberie— at  which  Hincmtf 
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of  Rhoms,  his  uncle  and  metropolitan, 
|>retided — he  appealed  to  the  pope,  and 
demanded  permuston  to  go  to  Rome, 
lliis  was  refused  him.      The  process 
against  him  was  merely  suspended,  and 
the  affiiir  went  no  farther.  But  upon  new 
matters   of  complaint  brought  against 
him,   by  Charles  the  Bald  and  Hincmar 
of  Rlieims,  he  was  cited  at  first  before 
the  council  of  Attig'ni,  where  he  ap- 
peared, and  soon  afterwards  fled  ;    and 
then  before  the  council  of  Douzi,  where 
he  renewed  his  appeal,  and  was  deposed. 
The  council  wrote  to  the  pope  a  synodal 
letter,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  871, : 
to  request  of  him  a  confirmation  of  the 
acts  which  they  sent  to  him ;  but  Adrian, 
iar  from  acquiescing  in  the  judgment  of 
the  council,  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms   his  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
demnation   of  Hincmar ;    maintaining 
that,  since  Hincmar  declared  before  the 
council  that  he  appealed  to  the  holy  see, 
they  ought  not  to  have  pronounced  any 
sentence  of  condemnation   upon    him. 
Such  were  the  terms  used  by  that  pope  in 
his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  the  council,  as 
also  in  ihat  which  he  wrote  to  the  king. 

The  following  is  the  vigorous  answer 
sent  by   Charles  to 
letters  gay — 


whom  God  has  appointed  to  govern  the 
world,  have  permitted  bishops  to  regulate 
their  aJTdirs  according  to  their  ordinances, 
but  they  have  never  been  the  stewards 
of  bishops ;  and  if  you  search  the  re- 
cords of  your  predecessors,  you  will 
not  find  that  they  have  ever  written  to 
persons  in  our  exalted  situation,  as  you 
have  done  in  the  present  instance.'' 

He  then  adduces  two  letters  of  St. 
Gregory,  to  show  with  what  modesty  he 
wrote,  not  only  to  the  kings  of  France, 
but  to  the  Exarchs  of  Italy.  "  Finally,** 
he  concludes,  **  I  beg  that  you  will  never 
more  send  to  me,  or  to  the  bishops  of  my 
kingdom,  similar  letters,  if  you  wish  that 
we  sliould  give  to  what  you  write  that 
honour  and  respect  which  we  would 
willingly  grant  it."  The  bishops  of  the 
council  of  Douzi  answered  the  pope 
nearly  in  the  same  strain  ;  and,  although 
we  have  not  the  entire  letter,  it  appears 
that  their  object  in  it  was  to  prove  that 
Hincmar's appeal  ought  not  to  be  decided 
at  Rome,  but  in  France,  by  judges  dele- 
gated conformably  to  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Sardis. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 

how  the  popes  extended  their  jurisdic- 

Adrian : — **  Your  j  tion  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  false 

decretals;  and  although  Hincmar  of 
*'  We  will  and  ordain,  by  apostolic  |  Rheims  objected  to  Adrian,  that,  not 
authority,  that  Hincmar  of  Laon  shall  j  being  included  in  the  book  of  canons, 
come  to  Rome  and  present  himself  be-  ]  they  could  not  subvert  the  discipline  es- 
fore  us,  resting  upon  your  supremacy.  I  tablished  by  the  canons — which  occa- 
^  We  wonder  where  the  writer  of  ihis  i  sioned  his  being  accused,  before  Pope 
letter  discovered  that  a  king,  whose  duty  |  John  Vllf.,  of  not  admitting  the  de- 
it  is  to  chastise  the  guilty,  and  be  the  |  cretals  of  the  popes — he  constantly  cited 
avenger  of  crimes,  ought  to  send  to  Rome  |  these  decretals  as  authorities,  in  his  letters 
a  criminal  convicted  according  to  legal  <  and  other  writings,  and  his  example  was 
forms,  and  more  especially  one  who,  be-  |  followed  by  many  bishops.  At  first,  those 
fore  his  deposition,  was  found  guilty,  in  \  only  we  admitted  which  were  not  con- 
three  councils,  of  enterprises  against  the  \  trary  to  the  more  recent  canons,  and  af- 
public  peace ;  and  who,  after  his  depo-  \  terwards  there  was  less  and  less  scruple. 

The  councils  themselves  made  u^e  of 
I  them.  Thus,  in  that  of  Rheims,  held 
in  992,  the  bishops  availed  themselves  of 
the  decretals  of  Anacletus,  of  Julius,  of 
Damasis,  and  other  popes,  in  the  cause 
of  Amoul.  Succeeding  councils  imitated 
that  of  Rheims.  The  popes  Gregory  VII., 

3  A 


sition,  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

"  We  are  compelled  further  to  tell  you, 
that  we,  kings  of  France,  born  of  a  royal 
race,  have  never  yet  passed  for  the  depu- 
ties of  bishops,  but  for  sovereigns  of  the 
earth.  An  j,  as  8t  Leon  and  the  Roman 
council  have  said,  kings  and  emperors, 
45 
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tJrbaa  IL,  Pascal  II.,  Urban  HI., and 
Alexander  III.,  supported  the  maxims 
they  found  in  them,  persuaded  that  they 
constituted  the  discipline  of  the  flourish- 
ing age  of  the  church.  Finally,  the 
compilers  of  the  canons — Bouchard  of 
Worms,  Yves  of  Chartres,  and  Gratian — 
fntroduced  them  into  their  collection. 
After  they  became  publicly  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  commented  upon,  all  the 
polemical  and  scholastic  divines,  and  all 
the  expositors  of  the  canon  law,  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  these  felse  decretals  to  con- 
firm  the  Catholic  dogmas,  or  to  establish 
points  of  discipline,  and  scattered  them 
profusely  through  their  works. 

It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  the  first  suspicion  of  their  authen- 
ticity were  excited.  Erasmus,  and  many 
others  with  him,  called  them  in  question 
upon  the  following  grounds : — 

1st.  The  decretals  contained  in  the 
collectioD  of  Isidore  are  not  in  that  of 
Denis  le  Petit,  who  cited  none  of  the 
decreudfi  of  the  popes  before  the  time  of 
Siricus.  Yet  he  informs  us,  that  he  took 
extreme  care  in  collecting  them.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  have  escaped  "him, 
if  they  had  existed  in  the  archives  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  where  he  resided.  If  they 
were  unknown  to  the  holy  see,  to  which 
they  were  favourable,  they  were  so  to 
the  whole  church.  The  fathers  and  coun- 
cils of  the  eight  first  centuries  have  made 
no  mention  of  them.  But  how  can  this 
universal  silence  be  reconciled  with  their 
authenticity  1 

2nd.  Those  decretals  do  not  all  cor- 
respond with  the  state  of  things  existing 
ar  the  time  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  heresies  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries, nor  of  other  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with  which  the  genuine  works  of  the 
same  period  are  filled.  Tiiis  oroves 
that  they  were  fabricated  afterwards. 

3rd.  Their  dates  are  almost  always 
false.  Their  author  generally  follows  the 
chronology  of  the  pontifical  book,  which, 
by  Baronius's  own  confession,  is    very  ; 
incorrect.  This  is  a  presumptive  evidence  ' 


that  the  collection  was  not  composed  till 
after  the  pontifical  book. 

4th.  These  decretals,  in  all  the  cita- 
tions of  scripture  passages  which  they 
contain,  use  the  version  known  by  th« 
name  of  **  Vulgate,''  made,  or  at  lea^t 
revised,  by  St.  Jerome.  They  are,  there- 
fore, of  later  date  than  St.  Jerome. 

Finally,  they  are  all  written  in  the  same 
style,  which  is  very  barbarous ;  and,  in 
that  respect,  corresponding  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  eighth  century ;  but  it  ia 
not  by  any  means  probable  that  all  the 
different  popes,  whose  names  they  bear, 
affected  that  uniformity  of  style.  It  may 
be  concluded  with  confidence,  that  aQ 
the  decretals  are  from  the  same  hand. 

Besides  these  general  reasons,  each  of 
the  documents  which  form  Isidore's  col- 
lection carries  with  it  marks  of  fomtj 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  none  of  wnioh 
have  escaped  the  keen  criticism  of  Da- 
vid Blondel,  to  whom  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  light  thrown  at  the  pre- 
sent day  on  this  compilation,  now  no 
longer  known  but  as  '*The  False  De- 
creuds;"  but  the  usages  introduced  in  con. 
sequence  of  it  subsist  not  the  less  tliroagh 
a  considerable  portion  of  Europe. 

DELUGE  (UNIVERSAL). 

We  begin  with  observing  that  we  are 
believera  in  the  universal  deluge,  be- 
cause it  is  recorded  in  the  holy  Hebrew 
scriptures  transmitted  to  Christians. 

We  consider  it  as  a  miracle:  first, 
because  all  the  facts  by  which  God  con- 
descends to  interfere  in  the  sacred  books 
are  so  many  miracles. 

Secondly,  because  the  sea  could  not 
rise  fifteen  cubits,  or  one-and-twenty 
standard  feet  and  a  half,  above  the  high, 
eat  mountains,  without  leaving  its  bed 
dry,  and,  at  the  same,  violating  all  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  which  would  evidently  require  a 
miracle. 

Thirdly,  because,  even  although  it 
might  rise  to  the  height  mentioned,  the 
ark  could  not  have  contained,  according 
to  known  physioal  laws,  all  the  living 
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things  of  the  earfh,  together  with  their 
food,  for  so  long  a  time :  considering 
that  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards, 
Ottooes,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  wolves, 
hyenas,  ei^ies,  hawks,  kites,  vultures, 
mlcons,  and  all  carnivorous  animals 
which  feed  on  flesh  alone,  would  have 
died  of  hunger,  even  after  having  de- 
voured all  the  other  species. 

There  was  printed,  some  time  ago,  in 
an  appendix  to  Pascal's  Thoughts,  a  dis- 
sertation of  a  merchant  of  Rouen,  called 
Le  Pelletier,  in  which  he  proposes  a 
phm  for  building  a  vessel  in  which  all 
Idnds  of  animals  might  be  included  and 
maintained  for  the  space  of  a  year.  It 
is  clear,  that  this  merchant  never  super- 
intended even  a  poultiy-yard.  We  can- 
not but  look  upon  M.  le  Pelletier,  the 
architect  of  the  ark,  as  a  visionary,  who 
knew  nothing  about  menageries ;  and 
upon  the  deluge  as  an  adorable  miracle, 
fearful  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
feeble  reason  of  M.  le  Pelletier,  as  well 
as  to  our  own. 

Fourthly,  because  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  a  universal  deluge,  by  natu- 
ral means,  can  be  strictly  demonstrated. 
The  demonstration  is  as  follows :— ^ 

All  the  seas  cover  half  the  globe.  A 
common  measure  of  their  depths  near 
the  shores,  and  in  the  open  ocean,  is  as- 
sumed to  be  five  hundred  feet. 

In  order  to  their  covering  both  hemi- 
spheres to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
ieet,  not  only  would  an  ocean  of  that 
depth  be  necessary  over  all  the  land,  but 
a  new  sea  would,  in  addition,  be  re- 
quired to  envelope  the  ocean  at  present 
existing,  without  which  the  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics would  occasion  the  dispersion 
of  that  other  new  mass  of  water  five 
hundred  feet  deep,  which  should  remain 
covering  the  landt. 

Thus,  then,  two  new  oceans  are  re- 
quisite to  cover  the  terraqueous  globe 
merely  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet. 

.Supposing  the  mountains  to  be  only 
twenty  thousand  feet  high,  forty  oceans, 
aach  five  hundred  feet  in  height^  would 


be  re%iuired  to  accumulate  on  each  other, 
merely  in  order  to  equal  the  height  of 
the  mountains.  Every  successive  ocean 
would  contain  all  the  others,  and  the  last 
of  them  all  would  have  a  circumference 
containing  forty  times  that  of  the  first. 

In  order  to  form  this  mass  of  water, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  it  out  of 
nothing.  In  order  to  withdraw  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  annihilate  it. 

The  event  of  the  deluge,  then,  is  a 
double  miracle,  and  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  manifested  the  power  of  the  eternal 
Sovereign  of  all  worlds. 

We  are  exceedingly  surprised  that 
some  learned  men  have  attributed  to 
this  deluge  some  small  shells  found  in 
many  parts  of  our  continent. 

We  are  still  more  surprised  at  what  we 
find  under  the  article  Deluge  in  the 
grand  Encyclopedia.  An  author  is 
quoted  in  it  who  says  things  so  very  pro- 
found that  they  may  be  cousidered  as 
chimerical.  This  is  the  first  characteris- 
tic of  Pluche.  He  proves  the  possibi. 
lity  of  the  deluge  by  the  history  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  against  the  gods ! 

Briar^us,  according  to  him,  is  clearly 
the  deluge,  for  it  signifies  the  ion  ofse^ 
renity ;  and  in  what  hmguage  does  it 
signify  this  loss? — In  Heh^w.  But 
Briarius  is  a  Greek  word,  which  means 
robust ;  it  is  not  a  Hebrew  word.  Even 
if,  by  chance,  it  had  been  so,  we  ought 
to  beware  of  imitating  Bochart,  who 
derives  so  many  Greek.  Latin,  and  even 
French  words  from  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
The  Greeks  certainly  knew  no  more  of 
the  Jewish  idiom  than  of  the  language  of 
the  Chinese. 

The  giant  Othus  is  also  in  Hebrew, 
according  to  Pluche,  "  the  derangement 
of  the  seasons.*'  But  it  is  also  a  Greek 
word,  which  does  not  signify  anything, 
at  least,  that  I  know ;  and  even  if  it  did, 
what,  let  me  ask,  could  it  have  to  do 
with  the  Hebrew  ? 

Porphyrion  is  a  tkaking  of  the  earth, 
in  Hebrew;    but  in   Greek,  it  is  por- 
phyry.   This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
\  deluge. 
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Mimas  is  t  great  ram ;  for  onoe,  he 
does  mention  a  name  which  may  bear 
upon  the  deluge.  But  in  Greek  mimoi 
means  mimic,  comedian.  There  are  no 
means  of  tracing  the  deluge  of  such  an 
origin. 

Enceladus,  another  proof  of  the  de- 
luge in  Hebrew;  for, according  to  Pluche, 
it  is  the  fountain  of  time ;  but,  unluckily, 
in  Greek  it  is  noite, 

Ephialtes,  another  demonstration  of 
the  deluge  in  Hebrew;  for  ephialtet, 
which  signifies  leaper,  oppreuor,  incufrtts, 
in  Greek  is,  according  to  Pluuhe,  a  vast 
accumulation  of  clouds. 

But  the  Greeks,  having  taken  every- 
thing from  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  they 
were  unacquainted,  clearly  gave  to  their 
giants  all  those  names  which  Pluche  ex- 
tracts from  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  all  as  a  memorial  of  the  deluge. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Pluche.  It 
is  he  who  cites  the  author  of  the  article 
Delugb  without  refuting  him.  Does  he 
speak  seriously,  or  does  he  jest  ?  I  do 
not  know.  All  I  know  is,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  system  to  be  found  at 
which  one  can  forbear  jesting. 

I  have  some  apprehension  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  grand  Encyclopedia,  attri- 
buted to  M.  Buulanger,  is  not  serious. 
In  that  case,  we  ask  whether  it  is  philo- 
sophical. Philosophy  is  so  often  de- 
ceived, that  we  shall  not  venture  to  de- 
cide against  M.  Boulanger. 

Still  less  ^ilall  we  venture  to  ask  what 
was  that  abyss  which  was  broken  up,  or 
what  were  the  cataracts  of  heai'en  which 
were  opened.  Isaac  Vossius  denies  the 
universality  of  the  deluge :  *  **  Hoc  est 
pi^nugari.**  Gal  met  maintains  it ;  in- 
forming us  that  bodies  have  no  weight 
in  air,  but  in  consequence  of  their  being 
compressed  by  air.  Gal  met  was  not 
much  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  the 
weight  of  the  air  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deluge.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
with  reading  and  respecting  everything 
in  the  bible,  without  comprehending  a 
single  word  of  it. 

I  do  not  comprehend  how  God  created 


a  race  of  men  in  order^to  drown  them, 
and  then  substitute  in  their  room  a  race 
still  viler  than  the  first. 

How  seven  pairs  of  all  kinds  of  clean 
animals  should  come  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  together  with  two  pairs 
of  unclean  ones,  without  the  wolves  de- 
vouring the  sheep  on  the  way,  or  the 
kites  the  pigeons,  &c.,  &c. 

How  eight  persons  could  keep  in  or- 
der, feed,  and  water,  such  an  immense 
number  of  inmates,  shut  up  in  an  ark 
for  nearly  two  years  ;  for,  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  deluee,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  food  mr  all  these  passengers 
for  another  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
herbage  being  so  scanty. 
^  I  am  not  like  M.  Pelletier.  I  admire 
everything,  and  explain  nothing. 

DEMOCRACY. 

Le  pire  dct  6tats,  c'est  TiCat  populaire. 
That  sway  is  worst,  in  which  the  people  nU«. 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  Cinna  gave 
Augustus.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
Maximus  maintains  that — 

Le  pire  des  iuts,  c'est  Tiut  monarchiqtte. 
Tliai  sway  is  worst  in  which  a  moDarch  rales. 

Bayle,  in  his  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary, after  having  repeatedly  advocated 
both  sides  of  the  question,  gives,  under 
the  article  Pericles,  a  most  disgusting 
picture  of  democracy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  of  Athens. 

A  republican,  who  is  a  staunch  parti- 
san of  democracy,  and  one  of  our  "pro- 
posers of  questions,^'  sends  us  a  refuta- 
tion of  Bayle  and  his  apology  for  Athens. 
We  will  adduce  his  reasons.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  writer  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  he  who  thus  sits  in 
judgment  will  be  himself  judged  by 
'  others,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  be  judged 
^  also ;  and  thus,  from  age  to  as(e,all  sen- 
tences are,  according  to  circumsiances, 
reversed  or  reformed. 

Bayle,  then,  after  some  common-place 
observations,  uses  these  words :  *'A  man 
would  look  in  vain  into  the  history  of 
Macedon  for  as  much  tyranny  as  he  finds 
in  the  history  of  Athens  ** 
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Perhaps  Bayle  was  discontented  with 
Holland  when  he  thus  wrote ;  and  pro- 
bably my  republican  friend,  who  refutes 
him,  is  contented  with  his  little  demo- 
cratic city  "for  the  present." 

It  is  difficult  to  weigh,  in  an  exqui- 
sitely nice  balance,  the  iniquities  of  the 
republic  of  Athens  and  of  the  court  of 
Macedon.  We  still  upbraid  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  banishment  of  Cymon, 
Ari&tides,  Themistocles,  and  Alcibiades, 
and  the  sentences  of  death  upon  Phocion 
and  Socrates ;  sentences  similar  in  ab- 
surdity and  cruelty  to  those  of  some  of 
our  own  tribunals. 

In  short,  what  we  can  never  pardon  in 
the  Athenians  is  the  execution  of  their 
six  victorious  generals,  condemned  be- 
cause they  had  not  time  to  bury  their 
dead  after  the  victory,  and  because  they 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  tem- 
pest. The  sentence  is  at  once  ridicu- 
lous and  barbarous,  it  bear  such  a  stamp 
of  superstition  and  ingratitude,  that  those 
of  the  inquisition,  those  delivered  against 
Urbain,  Grand ler,  against  the  wife  of 
Marshal  D*Ancre,  against  Montrin,  and 
asainstiunumerablesorcerersand  witches, 
&c.,  are  not,  in  fact,  fooleries  more  atro- 
cious. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  in  excuse  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  believed,  like  Ho- 
mer before  them,  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  always  wandering  unless 
they  had  received  the  honours  of  sepul- 
ture, or  burning.  A  folly  is  uo  excuse 
for  a  barbarity. 

A  dreadful  evil,  indeed,  for  the  souls 
of  a  few  Greeks  to  ramble  for  a  week 
or  two  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  I  The 
evil  is,  in  consigning  over  living  men  to 
the  executioner ;  living  men  who  have 
won  a  battle  for  you;  living  men,  to 
whom  you  ought  to  be  devoutly  grate- 
ful. 

Thus,  then,  are  the  Athenians  con- 
victed of  having  been  at  once  the  most 
silly  and  the  most  barbarous  judges  in 
the  world. 

But  we  must  now  place  in  the  balance 
the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Macedon ; 


we  shall  see  that  that  court  fu  exceeds 
Athens  in  point  of  tyranny  and  atrocity. 

There  is  ordinarily  no  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  crimes  of  the  great, 
who  are  always  ambitious,  and  those  of 
the  people,  who  never  desire,  and  who 
never  can  desire,  anytliing  but  liberty 
and  equality.  These  two  sentiments, 
**  liberty  and  equality/'  do  not  necetsa- 
rily  lead  to  calumny,  rapine,  assassina- 
tion, poisoninai,  and  devastation  of  .the 
lands  of  neighbours;  but,  the  towering 
ambition  and  thirst  for  power  of  the 
great,  precipitate  them  headlong  into 
every  species  of  crime  in  all  periods  and 
all  places. 

In  this  same  Macedon>  the  virtue  of 
which  Bayle  opposes  lo  that  of  Athens, 
we  see  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  tremeiw 
dous  crimes  for  a  series  of  two  hundred 
years. 

It  is  Ptolemy,  the  uncle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  assassinates  his  brother 
Alexander  to  usurp  the  kingdom. 

It  is  Philip,  his  brother,  who  spends 
his  life  in  guilt  and  perjury,  and  ends  it 
by  a  stab  from  Pausanius. 

Olympias  orders  Queen  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  to  be  thrown  into  a  furnace 
of  molten  brass.  She  assassinates  Ari- 
deus. 

Antigonus  assassinates  Eumenes. 

Antigonus  Gonathas,  his  son,  poisons 
the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
marries  his  widow,  expels  her,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  citadel. 

Philip,  his  grandson,  poisons  Deme- 
trius, and  defiles  the  whole  of  Macedon 
with  murders. 

Perseus  kills  his  wife  with  his  own 
hand,  and  poisona  his  brother. 

These  perfidies  and  cruelties  are  au- 
thenticated in  history. 

Thus,  then,  for  two  centuries,  the  mad- 
ness of  despotism  converts  Macedon 
into  a  theatre  for  every  crime ;  and  in 
the  same  space  of  time  you  see  the  po- 
pular government  of  Athens  stained  only 
by  five  or  six  acts  of  judicial  iniquity, 
five  or  six  certainly  atrocious  judgments, 
of  which  the  people  in  every  instance  r^ 
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pentedy  and  for  wbich  they  made,  as  far 
ta  they  could,  honourable  expiation 
{amende  honortide).  They  askea  par- 
don of  Socrates  after  his  death,  and 
erected  to  his  memory  the  small  temple 
called  Socrateion,  They  asked  pardon 
of  Phocion,  and  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour.  They  asked  pardon  of  the  six 
generals,  so  ridiculously  condemned  and 
so  busely  executed.  They  confined  in 
chains  the  principal  accuser,  who  with 
difficulty  escaped  from  public  vengeance. 
The  Athenian  people,  therefore,  appear 
to  have  had  good  natural  dispositions, 
connected,  as  they  were,  with  great  ver- 
satility and  frivolity.  In  what  despotic 
state  has  the  iajustice  of  precipitate  de- 
crees ever  been  thus  ingenuously  ac- 
knowledged and  deplored  ? 

Bayle,  then,  is  for  this  once,  in  the 
wrong.  My  republican  has  reason  on 
his  side.  Popular  government,  there- 
fore, is  in  itself  iniquitous,  but  less 
abominable  than  monarchical  des- 
potism. 

The  great  vice  of  democracy  is  cer- 
tainly not  tyranny  and  cruelty.  There 
have  been  republicans  in  mountainous 
regions  wild  and  ferocious ;  but  they 
were  made  so,  not  by  the  spirit  of  re^ 
publicanism,  but  by  nature.  The  North 
American  savages  were  entirely  republi- 
can ;  but  they  were  republics  of  bears. 

The  radical  vice  of  a  civilized  repub- 
lic is  expressed  by  the  Turkish  fable  of 
the  dragon  with  many  heads,  and  the 
dragon  with  many  tails.  The  multitude 
of  heads  become  injurious,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  tails  obey  one  single  head, 
which  wants  to  devour  all. 

Democracy  seems  to  suit  only  a  very 
small  country ;  and  even  that  fortunately 
situated.  Small  as  it  may  be,  it  will 
commit  many  faults,  because  it  will  be 
composed  of  men.  Discord  will  prevail 
in  it,  as  in  a  convent  of  monks ;  but  there 
will  be  no  St.  Bartholomews  there,  no 
Iri:ih  massacre,  no  Sicilian  vespers,  no 
inquisition,  no  condemnation  to  the  gal- 
leys for  having  taken  water  from  the 
ocean  without  paying  for  it;  at  least,  un- 


less it  be  a  republic  of  devils,  established 
in  some  corner  of  hell. 

After  having  taken  the  side  of  my 
Swiss  friend  against  the  dextrous  fencing- 
master,  Bayle,  I  will  add : 

That  the  Athenians  were  warriors  like 
the  Swiss,  and  as  polite  as  the  Parisians 
were  under  Louis  XIV : 

That  they  excelled  in  every  art  re^ 
quiring  genius  or  execution,  like  the 
Florentines  iu  time  of  the  Medici : 

That  they  were  the  masters  of  the  Bo- 
mans  in  the  sciences  and  in  eloquence, 
even  in  the  days  of  Cicero : 

That  this  same  people,  insignificant  in 
number,  who  scarcely  possessed  any* 
thing  of  territory,  and  who,  at  the  present 
day,  consist  only  of  a  band  of  ignorant 
slaves,  a  hundred  times  less  numerous 
than  the  Jews,  and  deprived  of  all  but 
their  name,  yet  bear  away  the  palm  from 
Roman  power,  by  their  ancient  reputa- 
tion, which  triumphs  at  once  over  time 
and  degradation. 

Europe  has  seen  a  republic,  ten  times 
smaller  than  Athens,  attract  its  attention 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  its  name  placed  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Rome,  even  while  she  still  com- 
manded kings;  while  she  condemned  one 
Henry,  a  sovereign  of  France,  and  ab- 
solved and  scourged  another  Henry,  the 
first  man  of  his  age ;  even  while  Venice 
retained  her  ancient  splendour,  and  the 
republic  of  the  seven  United  Provinces 
was  astonishing  Europe  and  the  Indies 
by  its  successful  establishment  and  ex- 
tensive commerce. 

This  almost  imperceptible  ant-hill 
could  not  be  crushed  by  the  royal  demon 
of  the  south,  and  the  monardi  of  two 
worlds,  nor  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Vati- 
can, which  put  in  motion  one  half  of 
Europe.  It  resisted  by  words  and  by 
arms ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  Picard 
who  wrote,  and  a  small  number  of  Swiss 
who  fought  for  it,  it  became  at  length  es- 
tablished and  triumphant,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  say,  '*  Rome  and  I.*'  She  kept 
all  minds  divided  between  the  rich  pon- 
tiffs who  succeeded  to  the  ScipioS|— Ro- 
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maD09  rerum  domtnos^— ftod  the  poor 
inliabitants  of  a  corner  of  the  world  long 
uoknown  in  a  country  of  poverty  and 
goUrei. 

Thv  main  point  was,  to  decide  how 
£arope  should  think  on  the  subject  of 
certain  questions  which  no  one  unde^ 
stood.  It  was  the  conflict  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Calvins,  the  Bezas^  and 
Turetins,  were  the  Demostheneses^  Pla- 
tes, and  Aristotles  of  the  day. 

The  absurdity  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  ooniroversial  questions  which  bound 
down  the  attention  of  Europe,  having  at 
length  been  acknowledged,  this  small  re*- 
public  turned  our  consideration  to  what 
appears  of  solid  consequence-— the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  The  system  of  law, 
more  chimerical  and  less  baleful  than 
that  of  the  supralapsarians  and  the  sub- 
lapsarians,  occupied  with  arithmetical 
calculations  those  who  could  no  longer 
gain  celebrity  as  partisans  of  the  doctrine 
of  cruciHed  divinity.  They  became  rich, 
but  were  no  longer  femous. 

It  is  thought  that  at  present  there  is 
no  republic,  except  in  Europe.  I  am 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  somewhere  made 
the  remark  myself;  it  must,  however, 
have  been  a  great  inadvertence.  The 
Spaniards  found  in  America  the  republic 
of  Tlascala  perfectly  well  established. 
£?ery  part  of  that  continent,  which  has 
not  been  subjugated,  is  still  republican* 
In  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory,  when 
it  was  first  discovered,  there  existed  no 
more  than  two  kingdoms ;  and  this  may 
well  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  repub- 
lican government  is  the  most  natural. 
Men  must  have  obtained .  considerable 
refinement,  and  have  tried  many  expe- 
limenta,  before  they  submitted  to  the 
government  of  a  single  individuaL 

In  Africa,  the  Hottentots,  the  Caffires, 
and  many  communities  of  negroes,,  are 
democracies.  It  is  pretended  that  th^e 
countries  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
aegroes  are  fold,  are  governed  by  kings. 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  are  repub- 
lics ^  soldiers  and  pirates.  There  are 
timiliir  ones  in  India.    The  Mabrattas, 


and  many  other  Indian  hordes,  have  no 
kings ;  they  elect  chiefii  when  they  go  on 
their  expeditions  of  plunder. 

Such  are  also  many  of  the  hordes  of 
Tartars.  Even  the  Turkish  empire  has 
long  been  a  republic  of  Janissaries,  who 
have  frequently  strangled  their  sultan, 
when  their  sultan  did  not  decimate  them. 
We  are  every  day  asked,  whether  a  re- 
publican or  a  kingly  government  is  to  be 
preferred  ?  The  dispute  always  ends  in 
agreeing  that  the  government  of  men  is 
exceedingly  difficult  The  Jews  had 
God  himself  for  their  master;  yet  ob- 
serve the  eveau  of  their  history.  They 
have  almost  always  been  trampled  upon 
and  enslaved;  and,  nationally,  what 
a  wretched  figure  do  they  make  at  pre- 
sent! 

DEMONIACS. 

Htpochonorlacal  and  epileptic 
persons,  and  women  labouring  under 
nysteri(»l  affections,  have  always  been 
considered  the  victims  of  evil  s|)irits,mar 
lignant  demons,  and  divine  vengeance. 
We  have  seen  that  this  disease  was  called 
the  sacred  disease;  and  that  whilst  the 
physicians  were  ignomnt,  the  priests  of 
antiquity  obtained  everywhere  the  care 
and  management  of  such  diseases. 

When  the  symptoms  were  very  com^ 
plicated,  the  patients  were  supposed  to 
be  possessed  with  many  demons— a 
demon  of  madness,  one  of  luxury,  one 
of  avarice,  one  of  obstinacy,  one  of  short- 
sightedness, one  of  deafness ;  and  the 
exerciser  could  not  easily  miss  finding 
a  demon  of  foolery  created,  with  another 
of  knavery. 

The  Jews  expelled  spirits  from  the 
bodies  of  the  possessed  by  the  applica. 
tion  of  the  root  barath,  and  a  certain  for- 
mula of  words ;  our  Saviour  expelled 
them  by  a  divine  virtue;  he  communi- 
cated that  virtue  to  bis  apostles,  but  it  is 
now  greatly  impaired. 

A  short  time  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  renew  the  history  of  St.  Paulin. 
That  saint  saw  on  the  roof  of  a  church  a 
poor  demoniac,  who  walked  under,  or 
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raiher  upon,  this  roof  or  ceiling,  with  his 
head  below  and  his  feet  above,  nearly  in 
the  manner  of  a  fly.  St.  Paulin  clearly 
perceived  that  the  man  was  possessed, 
and  sent  several  leagues  off  for  some  re- 
lics of  St.  Felix  of  Nola,  which  were  ap- 
plied to  the  patient  as  blisters.  The 
demon  who  supported  the  man  against 
the  roof  instantly  fled,  and  the  demoniac 
fell  down  upon  the  pavement. 

We  may  have  doubts  about  this  his- 
tory, while  we  preserve  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  genuine  miracles ;  and 
we  may  oe  permitted  to  observe,  that 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  now  cure 
demoniacs.  We  bleed  them,  bathe 
them,  and  gently  relax  them  by  medi- 
cine; we  apply  emollients  to  them.  This 
is  M.  Pome  s  treatment  of  them  ;  and 
he  has  performed  more  cures  than  the 
priests  of  Isis  and  Diana,  or  of  any  one 
else  who  ever  wrought  by  miracles. 

As  to  demoniacs  who  say  they  are 
possessed  merely  to  gain  money,  in- 
stead of  being  bathed,  they  are  at  pre- 
sent flogged. 

It  often  happened,  that  the  speciflc 
gravity  of  epileptics,  whose  fibres  and 
muscles  withered  away,  was  lighter  than 
water,  and  that  they  floated  when  put 
into  it.  A  miracle  I  was  instantly  ex- 
claimed. It  was  pronounced  that  such 
a  person  must  be  a  demoniac  or  a  sor- 
cerer ;  and  holy  water  or  the  executioner 
was  immediately  sent  for.  It  was  an 
unquestionable  proof  that  either  the 
demon  had  become  master  of  the  body 
of  the  floating  person,  or  that  the  latter 
had  voluntarily  delivered  himself  over 
to  the  demon.  On  the  first  supposition 
the  person  was  exorcised,  on  the  second 
he  was  burnt. 

Thus  have  we  been  reasoning  and 
acting  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  years,  and  yet  we  have  the 
effrontery  to  laugh  at  the  Caffres  I 

In  1603,  in  a  small  village  of  Franche- 
Compt^,  a  woman  of  quality  made  her 
granddaughter  read  aloud  the  lives  of  tlie 
saints  in  the  presence  of  her  parents ; 
this  young  woman,  who  was  in  some  re- 


spects Tery  well  informed,  but  ignorant 
of  orthography,  substituted  tiie  word 
hiitvrieM  for  that  of  live»  (vies).  Her 
step-mother,  who  hated  her,  said  to  her 
in  a  tone  of  harshness,  **  Why  don't  yoa 
read  as  it  is  there?'*  The  girl  blushed 
and  trembled,  but  did  not  venture  to  say 
anything;  she  wished  to  avoid  disclos- 
ing which  of  her  companions  had  inter- 
preted the  word  upon  a  false  orthography, 
and  prevented  her  using  it.  A  monk, 
who  was  the  familiar  confessor,  pretended 
that  the  devil  had  taught  her  the  word. 
The  girl  chose  to  be  silent  rather  than 
vindicate  herself;  her  silence  was  consi- 
dered as  amounting  to  confession ;  the 
inquisition  convicteid  her  of  having  made 
a  compact  with  the  devil ;  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  because  she  had  a 
large  fortune  from  her  mother,  and  the 
confiscated  property  went  by  law  to  the 
inquisitors,  She  was  the  hundred  thou- 
sandth victim  of  the  doctrine  of  demo- 
I  niacs,  persons  possessed  by  devils  and 
exorcisms,  and  of  the  real  devils  who 
swayed  the  world. 

DESTINY. 

Of  all  the  books  written  in  the  west- 
em  climes  of  the  world,  which  have 
reached  our  times.  Homer  is  the  most 
ancient.  In  his  works  we  find  the  man- 
ners of  profane  antiquity,  coarse  heroes, 
and  material  gods,  made  after  the  image 
of  man,  but  mixed  up  with  reveries  and 
absurdities ;  we  also  find  the  seeds  of 
philosophy,  and  more  particularly  the 
idea  of  destiny,  or  necessity,  who  is  the 
dominatrix  of  the  gods,  as  the  gods  are 
of  the  world. 

When  the  magnanimous  Hector  deter- 
mines to  fight  the  magnanimous  Achilles, 
and  runs  away  with  all  possible  speed, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city  three  times, 
in  order  to  increase  his  vigour;  when 
Homer  compares  the  light-footed 
Achilles,  who  pursues  him,  to  a  man 
\  that  is  asleep  1  and  when  Madame  Da- 
\  cier  breaks  into  a  rapture  of  admiration 
at  the  art  and  meaning  exhibited  in  this 
passage^  it  is  precisely  then  that  Jupiter, 
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desirous  of  saving  the  great  Hector,  who 
has  offered  up  to  him  so  many  sacrifices, 
bethinks  him  of  consulting  the  destinies, 
upon  weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  in  a  balance.  He  finds  that 
the  Trojan  must  inevitably  be  killed  by 
the  Greek,  and  is  not  only  unable  to 
oppose  it,  but  from  that  moment  Apollo, 
the  guardian  genius  of  Hector,  is  com- 
pelled to  abandon  him.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Homer  is  frequently  extra- 
vagant, and  even  on  this  very  occasion 
displays  a  contradictory  flow  of  ideas, 
according  to  the  privilege  of  antiquity ; 
but  yet  he  is  the  first  in  whom  we  meet 
with  the  notion  of  destiny.  It  may  be 
concluded,  then,  that  in  his  days  it  was 
a  prevalent  one. 

The  Pharisees,  among  the  small  na- 
tion of  Jews,  did  not  adopt  the  idea  of 
a  destiny  till  many  ages  after.  For  these 
Pharisees  themselves,  who  were  the  most 
learned  class  among  the  Jews,  were  but 
of  very  recent  date.  They  mixed  up,  in 
Alexandria,  a  portion  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  stoics  with  their  ancient  Jewish  ideas. 
St.  Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that 
their  sect  is  but  a  little  anterior  to  our 
vulgar  era. 

Philosophers  would  never  have  re- 
quired the  aid  of  Homer,  or  of  the  Pha- 
risees, to  be  convinced  that  everything  is 
performed  according  to  immutable  laws, 
that  everything  is  ordained,  that  every- 
thing is,  in  fact,  necestaty.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  reason  is  as  follows: — 

Either  the  world  subsists  by  its  own 
nature,  by  its  own  physical  laws,  or  a 
supreme  being  has  formed  it  according 
to  his  supreme  law;* ;  in  both  cases  these 
laws  are  immoveable;  in  both  cases 
.everything  is  necessary;  heavy  bodies 
tend  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
without  having  any  power  or  tendency 
to  rest  in  the  air.  Pear  trees  cannot  pro- 
duce pine  apples.  The  instinct  of  a 
spaniel  cannot  be  the  instinct  of  an 
ostrich;  everything  is  arranged,  ad- 
justed, and  fixed. 

Man  can  have  only  a  certain  number 
of  teeth,  hairs,  and  ideas;  and  a  period 


arrives  when  he  necessarily  loses  his 
teeth,  hair,  and  ideas. 

It  is  contradictory  to  say  that  yester- 
day should  not  have  been  ;  or  that  to- 
day does  not  exist ;  it  is  just  as  contra- 
dictory to  assert  that  which  is  to  come 
will  not  inevitably  be. 

Gould  you  derange  the  destiny  of  a 
single  fly,  there  would  be  no  possible 
reason  why  you  should  not  control  the 
destiny  of  all  other  flies,  of  all  o'.her 
animals,  of  all  men,  of  all  nature.  You 
would  find,  in  fact,  that  you  were  more 
powerful  than  God. 

Weak-minded  persons  say,  my  phy- 
sician has  brought  my  aunt  safely  through 
a  mortal  disease;  he  has  added  ten  years 
to  my  aunt's  life.  Others  of  more  judg- 
ment say,  the  prudent  man  makes  lus 
own  destiny. 

NuIIom  DumtD  abeftt,si  air  Prndentia.  sed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Forluua,  deam  coeloque  locamus. 

Jmotmal,  sac  x.  v.  jfiS. 

Wa  call  oo  Fortune,  and  her  aid  implore, 
Mr  hiie  Prudeaca  b  th»  goddau  to  adore. 

But  firequently  the  prudent  man  suc- 
cumbs under  his  destiny,  instead  of 
making  it.  It  is  destiny  which  makes 
men  prudent.  Profound  politicians  as- 
sure us,  that  if  Cromwell,  Ludlow,  Ireton, 
and  a  dozen  other  parliamentary  leaders 
had  been  assassinated  eight  days  before 
Charles  I.  had  his  head  cut  ofi*,  that  kine 
would  have  continued  alive  and  have  died 
m  his  bed;  they  are  right*,  and  they  may 
add,  that  if  all  England  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sea,  that  king  would  not 
have  perished  on  a  scaffold  before  White- 
hall. But  things  were  so  arranged,  that 
Charles  was  to  have  his  head  cut  off. 

Cardinal  d*Ossat  was  unquestionably 
more  clever  than  an  idiot  of  the  petites 
maisons ;  but  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
organs  of  the  wise  d*Ossat  were  difler- 
ently  formed  than  those  of  that  idiot  ? — 
Just  as  the  organs  of  a  fox  are  different 
from  those  of  a  crane  or  a  lark. 

Your  physician  saved  your  aunt,  but 
in  so  doing  he  certainly  did  not  contra- 
dict the  order  of  nature,  but  followed  it. 
It  is  clear  that  your  aunt  could  not  pre- 
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vent  her  birth  in  a  certain  place,  thai  she 
could  not  help  being  affected  by  a  cer- 
tain inaiady,  at  a  certain  time ;  that  the 
physician  could  be  in  no  other  place  than 
where  he  was,  that  your  aunt  could  not 
but  apply  to  him,  that  he  could  not  but 
prescribe  medicines  which  cured  her,  or 
were  thought  to  cure  her,  while  nature 
was  the  sole  physician. 

A  peasant  thinks  that  it  hailed  upon 
his  field  by  chance ;  but  the  philosopher 
know  that  there  was  no  chance;  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  world,  for  it 
not  to  have  hailed  at  that  very  time  and 
place. 

There  are  some  who,  being  shocked  by 
this  truth,  concede  only  helf  of  it,  like 
debtors  who  offer  one  moiety  of  their 
property  to  their  creditors,  and  ask  re- 
mission for  the  other.  There  are,  they 
say,  some  events  which  are  necessary, 
and  others  which  are  not  so.  It  would 
be  curious  for  one  part  of  the  world  to 
be  changed  and  the  other  not ;  that  one 
pact  of  what  happens  should  happen  ine- 
vitably, and  another  fortuitously.  When 
we  examine  the  question  closely,  we  see 
that  the  doctrine  opposed  to  that  of  des- 
tiny is  absurd ;  but  many  men  are  des- 
tined to  be  bad  reasoners,  others  not  to 
reason  at  all,  and  others  to  persecute 
those  who  reason  well  or  ill. 

Some  caution  us  by  saying,  '*  Do  not 
believe  in  fatalism,  for,  if  you  do,  every- 
thing appearing  to  you  unavoidable,  you 
will  exert  yourself  for  nothing ;  you  will 
sink  down  in  indifference ;  you  will  re- 
gard neither  wealth,  nor  honours,  nor 
praise ;  you  will  be  careless  about  ac- 
quiring anything  whatever;  you  will 
consider  yourself  meritless  and  power- 
less ;  no  talent  will  be  cultivated,  and 
all  will  be  overwhelmed  in  apathy." 

Do  not  be  afraid,  gentlemen ;  we  shall 
always  have  passions  and  prejudices, 
since  it  is  our  destiny  to  be  subiected  to 
prejudices  and  passions.  We  shall  very 
well  know  that  it  no  more  depends  upon 
us  to  have  great  merit  or  superior  ta- 
lents, than  to  have  a  fine  head  of  hair  or 


a  beautiful  hand;  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  we  ought  to  be  vain  of  nothing, 
and  yet  vain  we  shall  always  be. 

I  have  necessarily  the  passion  for 
writing  as  I  now  do,  and,  as  for  you, 
you  have  the  passion  for  censuring  me : 
we  are  both  equally  fools,  both  equally 
the  sport  of  destiny.  Your  nature  is  to 
do  ill,  mine  is  to  love  truth,  and  publish 
it  in  spite  of  you. 

The  owl,  while  supping  upon  mice  in 
his  ruined  tower,  said  to  the  nightingale, 
"  Stop  your  singing  there  in  your  beau- 
tiful arbour,  and  come  to  my  nole  that  I 
may  eat  you."  The  nightingale  replied, 
'*  I  am  bom  to  sing  where  1  am,  and  to 
laugh  at  you.*' 

You  ask  me  what  is  to  become  of 
liberty  :  I  do  not  understand  you ;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  liberty  you  speak  of 
really  is.  You  have  been  so  long  dis- 
puting about  the  nature  of  it  that  you  do 
not  understand  it.  If  you  are  willing, 
or  rather,  if  you  are  able  to  examine 
with  me  coolly  what  it  is,  turn  to  the 
letter  L. 

DEVOTEE. 

The  word  devout  {devot)  signifies  de- 
voted {devout),  and,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  can  only  be  applicable  to 
monks,  and  to  females  belonging  to  some 
religious  order  and  under  vows.  But  as 
the  gospel  makes  no  mention  of  vows  oc 
devotee,  the  title  ought  not,  in  fact,  to 
be  given  to  any  person :  the  whole  world 
ought  to  be  equally  just.  A.  man  who 
calls  himself  devout,  is  like  a  plebeian 
who  calls  himself  a  marquis;  he  arro- 
gates a  quality  which  does  not  belong  to 
him ;  he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than 
his  neighbour.  We  pardon  this  folly  in 
women;  their  weakness  and  frivolity, 
render  them  excusable ;  they  pass,  poor 
things,  from  a  lover  to  a  spiritual  director, 
with  perfect  sincerity ;  but  we  cannot  par- 
don the  knaves  who  direct  them,  who 
abuse  tlieir  ignorance,  and  establish  the 
throne  of  their  pride  on  the  credulity  of 
the  sex.  They  form  a  snug  mystical  ha- 
rem, composed  of  seven  or  eight  elderly 
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beauties  subjugated  by  the  weight  of  in- 
occupation, and  almost  all  these  subjects 
pay  tribute  to  their  new  master.  No 
young  women  without  ioTers;  no  elderly 
devotee  without  a  director. — Oh,  how 
much  more  shrewd  are  the  orientals  than 
we!  A  pacha  never  says, — We  supped 
last  night  with  the  aga  of  the  janissaries, 
who  is  my  sister's  lover ;  and  with  the 
vicar  of  the  mosque,  who  is  my  wife's 
director  I 

DIAL. 
DUd  of  Ahaz, 

It  is  well  known  that  everything  is 
miraculous  in  the  history  of  the  Jews ; 
the  miracle  performed  in  fiivour  ot  King 
Hezekiah  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  one  of 
the  greatest  that  ever  took  place;  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  earth  must  have 
been  deranged,  the  course  of  the  stars 
changed  for  ever,  and  the  periods  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  so  altered 
as  to  confuse  all  the  ephemerides.  This 
was  the  second  time  the  prodigy  hap- 
pened. Joshua  had  stopped  the  sun  at 
noon  on  Gibeon,and  the  moon  on  Aska- 
lon,  in  order  to  get  time  to  kill  a  troop  of 
Amorites  already  crushed  by  a  shower 
of  stones  from  heaven. 

The  sun,  instead  of  stopping  for  King 
Hezekiah,  went  back,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  only  differently  described. 

In  the  6rst  phuie,  Isaiah  said  to  He- 
lekiah,  who  was  sick,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,— Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  die  and  not  live.'' 

Hezekiah  wept,  and  God  was  softened, 
he  signified  to  him,  through  Isaiah,  that 
he  should  stiil  Uve  fifteen  years,  and  that 
in  three  days  he  should  go  to  the  temple ; 
then  Isaiah  brought  a  plaisterof  figs  and 
put  it  on  the  king's  ulcers,  and  he  was 
cured — ''  et  curatus  est." 

Hezekiah  demanded  a  sign  to  convince 
him  that  he  should  be  cured.  Isaiah 
said  to  him,  ''  Shall  the  shadow  go  for- 
ward ti*n  degrees,  or  go  back  ten  de- 
grees ?"  And  Hezekiah  answered,  *<  It 
is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go  down 
ten  degretrs;  let  the  shadow  return  back- 


ward ten  degrees.''  And  Isaiah  the  pior 
phet  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  brought 
the  shadow  ten  degrees  backwards  from 
the  point  to  which  it  bad  gone  down  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  this 
dial  of  Ahaz  was ;  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  a  dial  maker  named  Ahaz,  or 
whether  it  was  a  present  made  to  a  king 
of  that  name,  it  is  an  object  of  curiosity. 
There  have  been  many  disputes  on  this 
dial;  the  learned  have  proved  that  the 
Jews  never  knew  either  clocks  or  dials 
before  their  captivity  in  Babylon;  the 
only  time,  say  they,  in  which  they 
learned  anything  of  the  Chaldeans,,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  "began  to 
read  or  write.  It  is  even  known  that  in 
their  language  they  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press clock,  dial,  geometry  or  astronomy ; 
and,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  is  called  the  hour  of  the  stone. 

But  the  grand  question  is,  to  know 
how  King  Hezekiah,  the  possessor  of  this 
clock,  or  dial  of  the  sun — this  hour  ol 
stone — could  tell  that  it  was  easy  to  ad* 
vance  the  sun  ten  degrees.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  difficult  to  make  it  advance 
against  its  ordinary  motion  as  to  make  it 
go  backward. 

The  proposition  of  the  prophet  appears 
as  astonishing  as  the  discourse  ot  the 
king :  Shall  the  shadow  go  forward  ten 
degrees,  or  go  back  ten  degrees  ?  That 
would  have  been  well  said  in  some  towti 
of  Lapland,  where  the  longest  day  of 
the  year  is  twenty  hours ;  but  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  longest  day  of  the  year  is 
about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  it  was 
absurd.  The  king  and  the  prophet  de- 
ceived one  another  grossly.  We  do  not 
deny  the  miracle,  we  firmly  believe  it ; 
we  only  remark  that  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah 
knew  not  what  they  said.  Whatever  the 
hour,  it  was  a  thing  equally  impossible 
to  make  the  shadow  of  the  dial  advance 
or  recede  ten  hours.  If  it  were  two  hours 
after  noon,  the  prophet  could,  no  doubt, 
have  very  well  made  the  shadow  of  the 
dial  go  back  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;   but  in  this  cas«!  he  could  not  have 
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advanced  ii  ten  hours,  since  then  it 
would  have  been  midnight,  and  at  that 
time  it  is  not  usual  to  have  a  shadow  of 
the  sun  in  perfection. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  when  this 
strange  history  was  written,  but  perhaps 
it  was  towards  the  time  in  which  the  Jews 
lAly  confusedly  knew  that  there  were 
clocks  and  sun-dials.  In  tliat  case  it  is 
true  that  they  only  got  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  these  sciences  until  they 
went  to  Babylon.  There  is  a  still  greater 
difficulty  which  the  commentators  have 
not  thought  of;  which  is,  that  the  Jews 
did  not  count  the  hours  as  we  do. 

The  same  miracle  happened  in  Greece, 
the  day  that  Atrus  served  up  the  chil- 
dren of  Thyestes  for  their  father's  supper. 

The  same  miracle  was  still  more  sensi- 
bly performed  at  the  time  of  Jupiter's 
intrigue  with  Alcmena.  It  required  a 
night  double  the  natural  length  to  form 
Hercules.  These  adventures  are  com* 
mon  in  antiquity,  but  very  rare  in  our 
days,  in  which  all  things  have  degene- 
rated. 

DICTIONARY. 

The  invention  of  dictionaries,  which 
was  unknown  to  antiquity,  is  of  the  most 
unquestionable  utility;  and  the  encyclo- 
paedia, which  was  suicgesied  by  Messrs. 
Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  so  successful  ly 
completed  by  them  and  their  associates, 
notwithstanaing  all  its  defects,  is  a  deci- 
sive evidence  of  it.  What  we  find  there 
under  the  article  Dictionary  would  bea 
sufficient  instance ;  it  is  done  by  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

I  mean  to  speak  here  only  of  a  new 
species  of  historical  dictionaries,  which 
contain  a  series  of  lies  and  satires  in  al- 
phabetical order;  such  is  the  iiistorical 
Literary  nnd  Critical  Dictionary,  contain- 
ing a  summary  of  the  lives  of  celebrated 
men  of  every  description,  and  printed  in 
1758,  in  six  volumes  8vo.,  without  the 
name  of  the  author. 

The  compilers  of  that  work  begin  with 
declaring  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
advice  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Gazette, ''a  formidable  writer,"  they  add, 
"  whose  arrow/*  which  had  already  been 
compared  to  that  of  Jonathan,  ''never 
returned  back,  and  was  always  steeped 
in  Uie  blood  of  the  slain,  in  the  carnage 
of  the  valiant/' — A  sanguine  interfecio- 
nim  ab  adipe  fortium  sagitta  Jonothc 
nunqukm  abiit  retrorsiim. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  easily  admitted 
that  the  connection  between  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  and  a  Parisian  convul- 
sionary,  who  scribbles  ecclesiastical  no- 
tices in  his  garret,  in  1758,  is  wonderfull/ 
striking. 

The  author  of  this  prefoce  speaks  in 
it  of  the  great  Colbert,  We  should  con- 
ceive, at  first,  that  the  great  statesman 
who  conferred  such  vast  benefits  on 
Frauce  is  alluded  to  ;  no  such  thing,  it 
is  a  bishop  of  Montpellier.  He  com- 
plains that  no  other  dictionary  has  be- 
stowed sufficient  praise  on  the  celebrated 
Abb^  d'Asfeld,  the  illustrious  Boursier, 
the  famous  Geniies,  the  immortal  La 
Borde,  and  that  the  lash  of  invective  on 
the  other  hand  has  not  been  sufficiently 
applied  to  Lanouet,  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Fillot,  aQ 
as  he  pretends,  men  well  known  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  frozen  ocean. 
He  engages  to  be  '^animated,  energetic, 
cmd  sarcastic,  on  a  principle  of  religion  ; 
that  he  will  make  his  countenance  sterner 
than  that  of  his  enemies,  and  his  front 
harder  than  their  front,  according  to  the 
words  of  Ezekiel,''  &c. 

He  declares  that  he  has  put  in  contri- 
bution all  the  journals  and  all  the  anas ; 
and  he  concludes  with  hoping  that  hea- 
ven will  bestow  a  blessing  on  his  labours. 

In  dictionaries  of  this  description, 
which  are  merely  party  works,  we  rarely 
find  what  we  are  in  quest  of,  and  often 
what  we  ai«  not.  Under  the  word 
AdonU,  for  example,  we  learn  that  Venus 
fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but  not  a  word 
about  the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Adonai, 
among  the  Phenicians — nothing;  about 
those  very  ancient  and  celebrated  festi. 
vals,  those  lamentations  succeeded  by 
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rejoicings,  which  were  manifest  allego- 
ries, like  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  of  Isis,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  antiquity.  But,  in 
comj^nsation,  we  find  Adkichomia  a  de- 
votee, who  irenslated  David*s  p$alms 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  AdkichomuSy 
tpparenily  her  relation,  who  wrotethelife 
of  Jesas  Christ  in  Low-German. 

We  may  well  suppotie  that  all  the  in- 
diTiduals  of  the  faction  which  employed 
this  person  are  loaded  with  praise,  and 
their  enemies  with  abuse.  The  author, 
or  the  crew  of  authors,  who  have  put  to- 
gether this  vocabulary  of  trash,  say  of 
Nicholas  Boindin, attorney-general  of  the 
treasurers  of  France,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Belle-lettres,  that  he 
was  a  poet  and  an  atheist. 

That  magistrate,  however,  never  prin  ted 
any  verses,  and  never  wrote  anything  on 
metaphysics  or  religion. 

He  adds,  that  Boindin  will  be  ranked 
by  posterity  among  the  Vaninis,  the  Spi- 
nozas,  and  the  Hobbeses.  He  is  igno- 
rant that  Hobbes  never  professed  atheism 
— that  he  merely  subjected  reli|2;ion  to  the 
sovereign  power,  which  he  denominates 
the  Leviathan.  He  is  ignorant  that  Va 
nini  was  not  an  atheist ;  that  the  term 
atheist  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
decree  which  condemned  him ;  and  that 
he  was  accused  of  impiety  for  having 
strenuously  opposed  the  philosophy  of 
Anstotle,  and  for  having  disputed  with 
indiscretion  and  acrimonyagainst  acoun- 
selloroftheparliamentofToulouse,called 
Francon,  or  Franconi,  who  had  the  credit 
of  getting  him  burnt  to  death;  for  the 
latter  burn  whom  they  please ;  witness 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Michael  Servetus, 
the  Counsellor  Dubourg,  the  wifeof  Mar- 
thai  d'Ancre,  Urbain  Grandier,  Morin, 
and  thebooksof  thejanseniats.  See, more- 
over, the  apology  for  Vanini  by  the  learned 
La  Crosse,  and  the  article  Atheism. 

The  vocabulary  treats  Boindin  as  a 
miscreant ;  his  relations  were  desirous  of 
proceeding  at  law,  and  punishing  an 
author  who  himself  so  well  deserved  the 
appellation  which  he  so  infamously  ap* 
|ilied  to  a  man  who  was  not  merely  a 


magistrate,  bat  also  learned  and  estima- 
ble; but  the  calumniator  concealed 
himself,  like  most  libellers,  under  a 
fictitious  name. 

Immediately  after  having  applied  such 
shameful  language  to  a  man  respectable 
compared  with  himself,  he  considers  him 
as  an  irrefragable  witness,  because  Boin- 
din— ^whose  unhappy  temper  was  well 
known — left  an  ill-written  and  exceed- 
ingly ill-advised  memorial ;  in  which  he 
accuses  La  Motte— one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  the  world,  a  geometrician,  and  an 
ironmonger—with  having  written  the  ia- 
famous  verses  for  which  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  was  convicted.  Finally,  ia 
the  list  of  Boindin's  works,  he  altogether 
omits  his  excellent  dissertations  printed  in 
the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
letires,  of  which  he  was  a  highly  distin- 
guished member. 

The  article  FoNTENELLB  is  nothing  but 
a  satire  upon  that  ingenious  and  learned 
academician,  whose  science  and  talents 
are  esteemed  by  the  whole  of  literary 
Europe.  The  author  has  the  effrontery 
to  say,  that  '*  his  History  of  Oracles  does 
no  honour  to  his  religion.^'  If  Vandale, 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Oracles,'' 
and  his  abridger,  Fontenelle,  had  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  it  might  have  been  said, 
with  reason,  that  they  were  rather  good 
philosophers  than  good  Pagans ;  but  to 
speak  sincerely,  what  injury  do  they  do 
to  Christianity  by  showing  that  the  Pagan 
priests  were  a  set  of  knaves  ?  Is  it  not' 
evident  that  the  authors  of  the  libel,  mis- 
called a  dictionary,  are  pleading  their 
own  cause ?  ''Jam proximus  ardet Uca- 
legon."  But  would  it  be  offering  an  in- 
sult to  the  Christian  religion  to  prove  the 
knavery  of  the  Convubionaries.  Govern, 
ment  has  done  more;  it  has  punished 
them  without  being  accused  of  irreligion. 

The  libeller  adds,  that  he  suspects  Fon- 
tenelle never  performed  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  butout  of  contempt  for  Christi- 
anity  itself.  It  is  a  strange  piece  of 
madness  on  the  part  of  these  fanatics,  to 
be  always  proclaiming  that  a  philosopher 
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cannot  be  a  Christian.  Tliey  ought  to  be 
excommunicated  and  punished  for  this 
alone ;  for  assuredly  it  implies  a  wish  to 
destroy  Christianity  to  assert,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  rea- 
soner,  and  at  the  same  time  belicTe  a 
retii^on  so  reasonable  and  holy. 

Des  IveieauXy  preceptor  of  Louis 
XlV.y  is  accused  of  haying  lived  and 
died  without  religion.  It  seems  as  if 
these  compilers  had  none ;  or  at  least  as 
ify  while  violating  all  the  precepts  of  the 
true  one,  they  were  searching  about 
everywhere  for  accomplices. 

The  very  gentlemanly  writer  of  these 
articles  is  wonderfully  pleased  with  ex- 
hibiting all  the  bad  verses  that  have  been 
written  on  the  French  Academy,  and 
▼arious  anecdotes  as  ridiculous  as  they 
are  &Ise.  This  also  is  apparently  out 
of  zeal  for  religion. 

I  ought  not  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  refuting  an  absurd  story  which  has 
been  much  circulated,  and  which  is  re- 
peated exceedingly  mal-d-propos  under 
the  article  of  the  Abbe  Gedouik,  upon 
whom  the  writer  (kils  foul  with  great 
satisfaction,  because  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  Jesuit ;  a  transient  weakness,  of 
which  I  know  he  repented  all  his  life. 

The  devout  and  scandalous  compiler 
of  the  Dictionary  asserts,  that  the  Abb^ 
G^douin  slept  with  the  celebrated  Ni- 
non TEnclos  on  the  very  night  of  her 
completing  her  eightieth  year.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  exactly  befitting  in  a  priest 
to  relate  this  anecdote  in  a  pretended 
Dictionary  of  illustrious  men.  Such  a 
foolery,  however,  is  in  fttct  highly  impro- 
bable ;  and  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert 
that  nothing  can  be  more  nlse.  The  same 
anecdote  was  formerly  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  Abb^  Chateauneuf,  who  was 
not  very  difficult  in  his  amours,  and  who. 
it  was  said,  had  received  Ninon's  favours 
when  she  was  of  the  age  of  sixty,  or  ra- 
ther, had  conferred  upon  her  his  own. 
In  early  life,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
Abb^  G^Jouin,  the  Abb6  Chateauneuf, 
and  Mademoiselle  TEncloa  y  and  1  can  | 
truly  declare,  that  at  the  age  of  eighty 


^  years  her  countenance  bore  the  most 
i  hideous  marks  of  old  age — ^that  her  per<^ 
son  was  afflicted  with  all  the  infirmities 
belonging  to  that  stage  of  life,  and  that 
her  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
maxims  of  an  austere  philosophy. 

Under  the  article  Deshouliekss,  the 
compiler  pretends  that  that  lady  was  the 
same  who  was  designated  under  the  term 
prude  (precieuse),  in  Boileau*s  satire 
upon  women.  Never  was  any  woman 
more  fl«e  from  such  weakness  than  Mar- 
dame  Deshouli^res ;  she  always  passed 
for  a  woman  of  the  best  society,  pos- 
sessed great  simplicity,  and  was  highly 
agreeable  in  conversation. 

The  article  La  Motte  abounds  with 
atrocious  abuse  of  that  academician,  who 
was  a  man  of  very  amiable  manners,  and 
a  philosophic  poet,  who  produced  excel* 
lent  works  of  every  description.  Finally, 
the  author,  in  order  tu  secure  the  sale  of 
his  book  of  six  volumes,  has  made  of  it 
a  slanderous  libel. 

His  hero  is  Cnrre  de  Montgeron,  who 
presented  to  the  kins;  a  collection  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  Convulsiona- 
ries  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard; 
who  became  mad  and  died  insane. 

The  interest  of  the  republic  of  literature 
and  reason  demands  that  those  libellers 
should  be  delivered  up  to  public  indigi* 
nation,  lest  their  example,  operating  upon 
the  sordid  love  of  gain,  should  stinaulate 
others  to  imitation ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  copy  books  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  add  to  them  in- 
sipidities, calunmies,  and  abuse. 

Extract  from  the  R^Uctions  of  an  .4ca- 
demician  on  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy, 

It  would  be  desirable  to  state  the  ika- 
tural  and  incontestable  etymology  of  every 
word,  to  compare  the  application,  the 
various  significations,  the  extent  of  the 
word,  with  the  use  of  it ;  the  different 
acceptations,  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
correspondent  terms  in  foreign  languages ; 
and  finally,  to  quote  the  best  authors  who 
have  used  die  word,  to  show  the  greataa 
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or  less  extent  of  meaoing  which  they  have 
given  to  it,  and  to  remark  whether  it  is 
more  fit  for  poetry  than  prose. 

For  example,  I  have  observed  that  the 
inclememy  of  the  weather  is  ridiculous  in 
history,  because  that  term  has  its  origin 
in  the  anger  of  heaven,which  is  supposed 
to  be  manifested  by  the  intemperateness, 
irregularities,  and  rigours  of  the  seasons, 
by  the  violence  of  the  cold,  the  disorder 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  tempests,  storms, 
and  pestilential  exhalations,  &c.  Thus 
then  inclemency,  being  a  metaphor,  is 
consecrated  to  poetry. 

I  have  given  to  the  word  impotence  all 
the  acceptations  wliich  it  receives.  I 
showed  the  incorrectness  of  the  historian, 
trho  speaks  of  the  impotence  of  King 
Alphonso,  without  explaining  whether  he 
/eferred  to  that  of  resisting  bis  brother, 
or  that  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
his  wife. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
epithets  irresistible  and  incurable  require 
very  delicate  management.  The  first 
Who  used  the  expression,  the  irresistible 
inqmlse  of  genius,  made  a  very  fortunate 
hit;  because,  in  fact,  the  question  was  in 
relation  to  a  great  genius  throwing  itself 
upon  its  own  resources  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties.  Those  imitators  who  have 
employed  the  expression  in  reference  to 
very  inferior  men,  are  plagiarists  who 
know  not  how  to  dispose  of  what  they 
steal. 

As  soon  as  a  man  of  genius  has  made 
a  new  application  of  any  word  in  the 
language,  copyists  are  not  wanting  to 
apply  it,  very  mal-a-propos,  in  twenty 
places,  without  giving  the  inventor  any 
credft. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  single  one  of  these 
words,  termed  by  Boileau  foundlings  {des 
mots  trouves) — a  single  new  expression  of 
genius,  is  to  be  found  in  any  tragic  author 
since  Racine,  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  These  words  are  generally  lax, 
ineffective,  stale,  and  so  ill  placed,  as  to 
produce  a  barbarous  style.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nation,  these  Visigothic  and 
Vandal  productions  were  for  a  certain 


time  extolled,  panegyrised,  and  admired 
in  the  journals,  especially  as  they  came 
out  under  the  protection  of  a  certain  lady 
of  distinction,  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  subject.  We  have  recovered 
from  all  this  now ;  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  whole  race  of  such  pro> 
ductions  is  extinct  for  ever. 

I  did  not  in  the  first  instance  intend 
to  make  all  these  reflections,  but  to  put 
the  reader  in  a  situation  to  make  them/ 

I  have  shown  at  the  letter  £  that  our  e 
mute,  which  we  are  reproached  with  by 
an  Italian,  is  precisely  what  occasions 
the  delicious  harmony  of  our  language  : 
— empire,  couronne,  diatUme,  ipotmanta* 
bte,  sensible.  This  e  mute,  which  we 
make  perceptible  without  articulating  it, 
leaves  in  the  ear  a  melodious  sound  Tike 
that  of  a  bell,  which  still  resounds  al- 
though it  is  no  longer  struck.  This  we 
have  already  stated  in  respect  to  an 
Italian,  a  man  of  letters,  who  came  to 
Paris  to  teach  his  own  language,  and  who 
while  there  ought  not  to  decry  ours. 

He  does  not  perceive  the  beauty  or 
necessity  of  our  feminine  rhymes  :  they 
are  only  e*8  mute.  Tliis  inter- weaving 
of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  ouc  verse. 

Similar  observations  upon  the  alpha- 
bet, and  upon  words  generally,  would 
not  have  been  without  utility ;  but  they 
would  have  made  the  work  too  long. 

DIOCLESIAN. 

After  several  weak  or  tyrannic  reigns, 
the  Roman  empire  had  a  good  emperor 
in  Probus,  whom  the  legions  massacred, 
and  elected  Carus,  who  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  while  making  war  against 
the  Persians.  His  son,  Numerian,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  soldiers.  The  histo- 
rians tell  us  f|^riouslythat  he  lost  his  sight 
by  weeping  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried' 
along  with  the  army,  shut  up  in  a  close 
litter.  His  father-in-law  Aperkilledhim 
in  his  bed,  to  place  himself  on  the  throne ; 
but  a  Druid  had  predicted  in  Gaul  to 
DioclenaD,  one  «  the  generals  of  the 
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anny,  that  he  would  become  emperor 
after  having  killed  a  boar.  A  boar,  in 
Latin,  is  aper.  Dioclesian  assembled  the 
army,  killed  Aper  with  his  own  hands  In 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and  thus 
accomplished  the  prediction  of  the  Druid. 
The  historians  who  relate  this  oracle  de- 
serve to  be  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  the  Druid  revered.  It  is  certain 
that  Diociesian  killed  the  father-in-law  of 
the  emperor,  which  was  his  first  right  to 
the  throne.  Numerian  had  a  brother 
named  Carinus,  who  was  also  emperor, 
but  being  opposed  to  the  elevation  of 
Diociesian,  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  his  army,  which  formed  his 
second  pretension  to  the  purple.  These 
were  Diociesian 's  right  to  the  throne, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  had  no  other. 

He  was  originally  of  Dalmatia,  of  the 
little  town  of  Dioclea,  of  which  he  took 
the  name.  If  it  be  true  that  his  &ther 
was  alabourer,and  that  he  himself  in  his 
youth  had  been  a  slave  to  a  senator  named 
Anulinus,  the  facts  forms  his  finest  eulo- 
gium.  He  could  only  have  owed  his 
elevation  to  himself ;  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  he  had  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his 
army,  since  they  forgot  his  birth  to  give 
him  the  diadem.  Lactantius,  a  Christian 
authority,  but  rather  partial,  pretends 
that  Diociesian  was  the  greatest  poltroon 
of  the  empire.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the.  Roman  soldiers  would  have  chosen  a 
poltroon  to  govern  thein,  or  that  this  pol- 
troon would  have  passed  through  all  the 
degrees  of  the  army.  The  zeal  of  Lac- 
tantious  against  a  Pagan  emperor  is  very 
laudable,  but  not  judicious. 

Diociesian  continued  for  twenty  years 
the  master  of  those  fierce  legions,  who 
dethroned  their  emperors  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  created  them ;  which  is 
another  proof,  notwithstanding  Lactan* 
tius,  that  he  was  as  great  a  prince  as  he 
was  a  brave  soldier.  The  empire,  under 
him,  soon  regained  its  pristine  splendour. 
The  Gauls,  the  Africans,  Egyptians,  and 
British,  who  had  revolted  several  times, 
were  all  brought  under  obedience  to  the 
empire;    even  tlie  Persians  were  van- 


quished. So  much  success  without ;  a 
still  more  happy  administration  within ; 
laws  as  humane  as  wise,  which  still  exi5t 
in  the  Justinian  code;  Rome,  Milan, 
Autun,  Nicomedia,  Carthage,  embellished 
by  his  munificence ;  all  tended  to  gain 
him  the  love  and  respect  both  of  the  east 
and  west ;  so  that,  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  his  death,  they  continued  to 
reckon  and  date  from  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  as  they  had  formerly  dated  fi-om 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  is  what 
is  called  the  Era  of  Diociesian ;  it  has 
also  been  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake  of  eighteen  years,  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  persecute  any 
Christian  for  eighteen  years.  So  far  from 
it,  the  first  thing  he  did,  when  emperor, 
was  to  give  a  company  of  praetorian 
guards  to  a  Christian  named  Sebastian, 
who  is  in  the  list  of  the  saints. 

He  did  not  fear  to  give  a  colleague  to 
the  empire  in  the  person  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  like  himself;  it  was  Maximian 
Hercules,  his  friend.  The  similarity  of 
their  fortunes  had  caused  their  friendship. 
Maximian  was  also  born  of  poor  and  ob- 
scure parents,  and  had  been  elevated  like 
Diociesian,  step  by  step,  by  his  own 
courage.  People  have  not  failed  to  re- 
proach this  Maximian  with  taking  the 
surname  of  Hercules,and  Diociesian  with 
accepting  that  of  Jove.  They  do  not 
condescend  to  perceive  that  we  have 
clergymen  every  day  who  call  themselves 
Hercules,  and  peasants  denominated 
Csesar  and  Augustus. 

Diociesian  created  two  Caesars;  the 
first  was  another  Maximian,  sumamed 
Galerius,  who  had  formerly  been  a  shep- 
herd. It  seemed  that  Diociesian,  the 
proudest  of  men,  and  the  first  introducer 
of  kissing  the  imperial  feet,  showed  his 
greatness  in  placing  Cssars  on  the  throne 
from  men  born  in  the  most  abject  condi* 
tion.  A  slave  and  two  peasants  were  at 
the  head  of  the  empire,  and  never  was  it 
more  fiourishing. 

Tiie  second  Csesar  whom  he  created 
was  of  distinguished  birth.  He  was 
Constantius  Chlorus,  great  nephew,  on 
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Ins  mother's  side,  to  the  Empcfor  Clau- 
dius II.  The  empire  was  gofenied  by 
these  four  princes ;  an  essocittdon  which 
might  have  produced  four  civil  wars  a 
year,  hut  Diodesiau  knew  so  well  how 
to  be  master  of  his  ooUeagues,  that  he 
obhged  diem  always  to  respect  him,  and 
even  to  live  united  among  themselves. 
These  princes,  with  the  name  of  Ctesars 
were  in  reality  no  more  than  bis  subjects. 
It  is  seen  that  he  treated  them  like  an 
absolute  sovereign :  for  when  the  C«sar 
Galerius^  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Perstansy  went  into  Mesopotamia  to  give 
him  the  account  of  his  deJeat,  he  let  him 
walk  for  the  space  of  a  mile  near  his 
dMoioty  and  did  not  receive  him  into 
fitfour  tmtil  he  had  repaired  his  fimh  and 
misfortune. 

Galerius  retrieved  them  the  year  after, 
in  297,  in  a  vcr^  signal  manner.  He 
vaaquidked  the  Kmar  of  Persia  in  penon. 

These  kings  of  rersia  had  not  been 
cured,  by  the  battle  of  Arbela,  of  carrying 
tiieir  wives,  daufehters,  and  eunuchs, 
•long  with  ^eir  armies.  Galerius,  like 
Aksmnder,  took  his  enemy's  wife  and  all 
his  fiunily,  and  treated  them  with  the 
mme  respect.  He  peace  was  as  fflorious 
as  the  victory.  The  vanquished  ceded 
five  provincesr  to  the  Romans,  from  the 
sands  of  Palmyra  to  Armenia. 

Diodenan  and  Galerius  went  to  Rome, 
todaade  the  inhabitants  with  a  triumph, 
till  thai  unheard  of.  It  was  the  rarst 
time  that  the  Roman  people  had  seen  the 
wife  and  children  of  a  king  of  Persia  in 
chains.  All  the  empire  was  in  plemv 
Md  prosperity.  Diociesian  went  through 
•n  the  piovinces,  from  Rome  to  E^^pt, 
Syria,  aod  Aria  Minor.  His  ordinny 
rsridence  was  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Nico* 
media,  near  the  Euzine  sea,  cither  to 
watch  over  the  Persians  and  the  bar- 
barians, or  because  he  was  attached  to  a 
falreat  which  he  had  himself  embellished . 

It  was  in  die  midst  of  this  proeperity 
that  Galerius  oommeneed  the  persecution 
•gainst  the  christians.  Why  fiad  he  left 
mm  in  repdse  until  then,  and  why  were 
ih^ then iU treated?  fiusebius sqrt that 
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a  oenturioa  of  the  Tnjan  legion^  named 
Marcellus,  who  served  in  Mauritania, 
assisting  with  his  troop  at  a  feast  given  in 
honour  of  the  victory  of  Galerius,  threw 
his  military  sash,  his  onns,  and  his  btanch 
of  vine,  on  the  ground,  and  cried  out 
loudlv  **  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
that  he  would  no  longer  serve  pagans;*' 
—«  desertion  which  was  punished  with 
deathby  the  council  of  war.  Tfalswasthe 
first  known  eaampie  of  the  femous  perse* 
cution  of  Diociesian.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  Christiaas 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  and  the  iu'* 
terest  of  the  state  demanded  that  such  a 
desertion  should  net  be  allowed.  The 
seal  of  Maredlus  was  veiy  pious,  but  not 
veiy  reasonable.  If  at  the  feast  given  in 
Mauritania,  viands  offered  to  the  gods 
of  the  empire  were  eaten,  the  law  did  not 
command  MaroeUus  to  eat  of  them,  nor 
did  christianitjir  order  him  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  sedition.  There  is  not  a  country 
in  the  worid  in  which  so  rash  an  action 
would  not  have  been  punished. 

However,  after  the  adventure  of  Mar« 
cdlus,  it  dcNBs  not  appear  tluit  the  Chris* 
tians  were  thought  of  until  the  year  303. 
They  had,  at  Nioomedia,  a  superb  diurch, 
next  to  the  palace,  which  it  exceeded  in 
loftiness.  Historians  do  not  tell  us  the 
reasons  why  Galerius  demanded  of  Dio* 
desian  the  instant  destruction  of  this 
ohufch ;  but  they  tdl  us  that  Diociesian 
was  a  long  time  before  he  determined 
upon  it,  and  that  he  resisted  for  near  a 
year.  It  is  veiy  strange  that  after  this 
he  should  be  caUed  the  peneeutor.  At 
last,  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  ao 
edict  was  affixed  by  which  the  Christians 
were  deprived  of  all  honours  and  d^mi* 
ties.  Since  tbcr  were  then  deprived  of 
them,  it  is  evident  that  they  possessed 
them.  A  Christian  publicly  tore  the 
imperial  edict  in  pieces : — ^tliat  was  not 
an  act  of  religion,  it  was  an  incitement  to 
revolt.  It  is,  dierefore,  very  likely  dmt 
an  indiscreet  and  unreasonable  zeal  drew 
down  this  fiital  persecution.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  palace  of  Galerius  was 
burnt  down;  he  accused  the  Christiaia^ 
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imd  they  accused  Galerius  of  haying  him- 
self set  fire  to  it,  in  oider  to  get  a  pretext 
(or  calumniating  them.  The  accusation 
of  Galerius  appeared  reiy  unjust;  that 
y?hich  they  entered  against  him  was  no 
less  so,  for  the  edict  having  already  issued, 
wlmt  new  pretext  could  he  want  ?  If  he 
really  wanted  a  new  argument  to  engage 
Dioclesian  to  persecute,  this  would  only 
form  a  new  proof  of  the  reluctance  of 
Dioclesian  to  abandon  the  Christians, 
whom  he  had  always  protected :  it  would 
evidently  show  that  he  wanted  new  ad- 
ditional reasons  to  determine  him  to  so 
much  severity. 

It  appears  certain  ^t  there  were  many 
Christians  tormented  in  the  empire ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  Roman 
laws,  the  alleged  reported  tortures,  the 
mutilations,  tom-but  tongues,  liml»  cut 
and  broiled,  and  all  the  insults  offered 
against  modesty  and  public  decency.  It 
is  certain  that  no  Roman  law  ever  onlered 
such  punishments ;  the  aversion  of  the 
people  to  the  Christians  might  carry  them 
to  horrible  excesses,  but  we  do  not  any- 
where find  that  these  excesses  were  or- 
dered, either  by  the  emperors  or  the  senate. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  suffering  of  the 
Christians  spread  itself  in  exaggerated 
complaints :  the  Acta  Sincera  informs 
us,  that  the  emperor  being  atAntioch, 
the  prstor  condemned  a  Christian  child, 
named  Romanus,  to  be  burnt ;  that  the 
Jews  present  at  the  punishment  began  to 
laugh,  saying,  ^*  We  had  formerly  three 
children,  Shadrach,  Meshach,and  Abed- 
nego,  who  did  not  burn  in  die  fiery  fur- 
nace, but  these  do  bum.''  At  that  instant, 
to  confound  the  Jews,  a  great  rain  extin- 
guished the  pile,  and  the  little  boy  walked 
out  safe  and  sound,  asking,  '<  Where 
then  is  the  fire?'' — Tht  account  goes  on 
to  say,  that  the  emperor  commanded  him 
to  be  set  fi^,  but  that  the  judge  ordered 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  out.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  the  judge  would 
nave  the  tongue  of  a  boy  cut  out  whom 
the  emperor  had  pardoned. 

That  which  follows  is  more  singular. 
It  is  pretended  that  an  old  Christian  phy- 


sician named  Ariston,  who  had  a  knift 
ready,  cut  the  child's  tongue  out  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  pnetor.  The  little  &>• 
manus  was  then  carried  back  to  prison  | 
the  jailor  asked  him  the  news :  the  child 
related  at  length  how  the  old  surgeon  had 
cut  out  his  tongue.  It  should  be  ob* 
served,  that  before  this  operation  tha 
child  stammered  very  much,  but  that 
now  he  spoke  with  wonderfol  volubili^. 
The  jailor  did  not  fail  to  rehite  this  mi- 
racle to  the  emperor.  They  brousht 
forward  the  old  surgeon,  who  swore  that 
the  operation  had  been  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  showed 
the  child's  tongue,  which  he  had  properly 

E reserved  in  a  box,  as  a  relic.  '*  Briiw 
ither  another  person,*'  said  he,  "and! 
will  cut  his  tongue  out  in  your  majesty's 
presence,  and  you  will  see  if  he  can 
speak."  The  proposition  was  accepted; 
they  took  a  poor  man,  whose  tongue  tha 
surgeon  cut  out  as  he  had  done  the 
child's,  and  the  man  died  on  the  spot. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  Acts 
which  relate  this  fact  are  as  veracious  as 
their  title  pretends,  but  they  are  still 
more  simple  than  sincere ;  and  it  is  very 
strange  that  Fleuri,  in  his  EodeaiasticaJ 
History,  relates  such  a  prodigious  num* 
ber  of  similar  incidents,  being  much  mora 
inducive  of  scandal  than  edification. 

You  will  also  remark,  that  in  this  year 
303,  in  which  it  is  pretended  that  Dio* 
desian  was  present  at  this  fine  afiair  in 
Antioch,  he  was  at  Rome,  and  passed  all 
that  year  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
at  llome,  and  in  his  presence,  that  Sl 
Genestus,  a  comedian,  was  Converted  on 
the  stage,  while  playing  in  a  comedy 
against  the  Christians.  This  play  showi 
clearly  that  the  taste  of  Plautus  and  Te» 
rence  no  longer  existed:  that  whidi  is 
now  called  comedy,  or  Italian  fiuroe, 
seems  to  have  originated  at  this  time. 
St.  Genestus  represented  an  invalid ;  the 
physician  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him, — ''  I  am  too  unwieldy,"  said 
Genestus. — **  Would  you  have  us  exor» 
eiae  you  to  make  von  lighter?'*  said  the 
physician.— '^  No/'  replied  Genestus,  ''I 
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-vill  die  a  Christian^  to  be  raised  again  '  tended  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the 
of  a  finer  stature/'  Then  the  actors, '  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  one  Hiero- 
^ressed  as  priests  and  exorcists,  came  to  <  theus,  an  unknown  companion  of  his. 
baptise  him,  at  which  moment  Genestus  \  He  was,  it  is  said,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
really  became  a  Christian;  and,  instead  <  Athens  by  St.  Paul  himself.  It  is  stated, 
of  finishing  his  part,  began  to  preach  to  <  in  his  life,  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  emperor  and  the  people.  The  Acta  \  pay  a  visit  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  that 
Sincere  relate  this  miracle  also.  i  he  found  her  so  beautiful  and  majestic, 

It  is  certain  that  there  were  many  true  { that  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  adore 
martyrs,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  pro-  \  her. 

vinces  were  inundated  with  blood,  as  it  \  After  having  a  long  time  governed  the 
is  imagmed.  Mention  is  made  of  about  <  church  of  Athens,  he  went  to  confer  with 
two  hundred  martyrs  towards  the  latter  s  St.  John  the  evangelist  at  Ephesus,  and 
days  of  Dioclesian  in  all  the  extent  of  the  \  afterwards  with  Pope  Clement  at  Rome ; 
Roman  empire,  and  it  is  averred,  even  in  <  from  thence  he  went  to  exercise  his  apos- 
Ihe  letters  of  Constantine,  that  Dioclesian  s  tieship  in  France ;  and  knowing,  says 
had  much  less  part  in  the  persecution  |  the  historian,  that  Paris  was  a  rich,  popu- 
than  Galerius.  i  lous,  and  abundant  town,  and  like  otner 

-    Dioclesian  fell  ill  this  year,  and  feeling  |  capitals,  he  went  there  to  plant  a  citadel, 
himself  weakened,  he  was  the  first  who  1  to  lay  hell  and  infidelity  in  ruins, 
gave  the  world  the  example  of  the  abdi^  <      He  was  regarded,  for  a  long  time,  as 
tttion  of  empire.'    It  is  not  easy  to  know  j  the  first  bishop  of  Paris.    Harduinus, 
whether  this  abdication  was  forced  or  i  one  of  his  historians,  adds,  that  at  Paris 


not ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  having  re- 
covered his  health,  he  lived  nine  years 
equally  honoured  and  peaceable  in  his 
retreat  of  Salonica,  in  tne  countrjr  of  his 
birth.  He  said  that  he  only  began  to 
live  from  the  day  of  his  retirement,  and 
when -he  was  pressed  to  remount  the 


he  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  having 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  them,  they 
crouched  at  his  feet.  The  pagan  Parisians 
then  threw  him  into  a  hot  oven,  from 
which  he  walked  out  fresh  and  in  perfect 
health ;  he  was  crucified,  and  he  began 
to  preach  from  the  top  of  the  cross. 


throne,  he  replied  that  the  throne  was  \  They  imprisoned  fkim  with  his  com- 
not  worth  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  and  \  panions  Kusticus  and  Eleutherus.  He 
that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  cultivating  \  there  said  mass ;  St.  Rusticus  performing 
in  garden  than  he  should  have  in  go-  |  the  part  of  deacon,  and  Eleutherus  that 
veming  the  whole  earth.  What  can  be  |  of  sub-deacon.  Finally,  they  were  •& 
ooncluded  from  these  fects,  but  that  with  I  three  carried  to  Montmartre,  where  their 


great  fiiults  be  reigned  like  a  great  em- 
peror, and  finished  his  life  like  a  philo- 
sopher! 

DIONYSIUS,  ST.  (THE  AREOPA- 

GITE), 

AND   1H£  FAMOUS  ECLIPSE. 


heads  were  cut  off,  after  which  they  no 
longer  said  mass. 

But  according  to  Harduinus,  there  ap- 
peared a  still  greater  miracle.  The  body 
of  St.  Dionysius  took  its  head  in  its 
hands,  and  accompanied  by  angels  sine- 
ing  ''Gloria  tibi,  Domine,  alleluia r 
I  carried  it  as  fiir  as  the  place  where  they 
The  author  of  the  article  Apocrtpha  <  afterwards  built  him  a  church,  which  is 
has  neglected  to  mention  a  hundred  i  the  fiimous  church  of  St.  Denis, 
works  recognised  for  such,  and  which,  i  Mestaphrastus,  Harduinus,  and  Hinc- 
being  entirely  forgotten,  seem  not  to  merit  \  mar,  Bisnop  of  Rheims,  say,  that  he  was 
the  honour  of  being  in  his  list.  We  have  j  martyred  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years  ; 
thought  it  riffht  not  to  omit  St.  Dionysius,  |  but  Cardinal  Bvonius  proves  that  he 
tiiniiiBi»d  UA  Areopagite^  who  is  pra*  [  was  a  himdied  and  ten,  iu  which  opinion 
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he  is  supported  by  Ribadeneura,  the 
learned  auuior  of  the  Flower  of  the  Saints. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Seventeen  works  are  attrihnted  to  him, 
six  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  lost ; 
the  eleven  which  remain  to  us  have  been 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Duns 
Scotus,  Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  Albert  Mag- 
nus, and  several  other  illustrious  scholars. 

It  is  true,  thai  since  wholesome  criti- 
cism has  been  introduced  into  the  world, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  all  the  books 
attributed  to  Dionysius  vrere  written  by 
an  impostor  in  the  year  362  of  our  era, 
so  that  there  no  longer  remains  any  diffi- 
culty on  that  head. 

Of  the  great  Eelipte  noticed  5^  Dhnytius, 

A  fact  related  by  one  of  the  unknown 
authon  of  the  life  of  Dionysius  has,  above 
all,  caused  great  dissension  among  the 
learned.  It  is  pretended  that  this  first 
Bishop  of  Paris  being  in  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Diospolis,  or  No-Ammon,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  before  he  vras  a 
Christian,  he  was  there,  with  one  of  his 
friends,  witness  of  the  &mous  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  happened  at  the  full  moon, 
at  the  death  of  Jesus  Clurist,  and  that  he 
cried,  in  Greek,  '*  Either  God  suffers,  or 
is  afflicted  at  the  sufierings  of  the  crimi- 
nal." 

These  words  have  been  difierently  re- 
lated by  different  authors ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  it  is  pretended 
that  two  historians— the  one  named  Phle- 
gon,  and  the  other  Thallus — had  made 
mention  of  this  miraculous  eclipse*.  Eu- 
sebius of  Caesarea  quotes  Phtegon,  but 
we  have  none  of  his  works  now  existing. 
He  said,  (at  least  it  is  pretended  aoXtlnt 
this  eclipse  happened  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  two  hundredth  olympiad,  viiiich 
would  be  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius's 
reign .  There  are  several  versions  of  this 
anecdote ;  we  distrust  them  all  and  much 
more  so,  if  it  were  possible  to  know 
whether  diey  reckoned  by  olympiads  in  the 
time  of  Phlegon,  which  is  very  doubtful. 

This  important  calcolatioii  intefeiled 


all  the  astronomers.  Hodgson,  Wb]alo% 
Gale,  Maurice,  and  the  nmous  Hallef^ 
demonstrated  that  there  vras  no  eclipia 
of  the  sun  in  this  first  year :  but  that  on 
the  24th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  die 
hundred  and  second  olympiad,  an  eclipse 
took  place  which  obscured  the  sun  Ar 
two  minutes,  at  a  quarter  past  one,  it 
Jerus^m. 

It  has  been  carried  still  ftrther:  a 
Jesuit,  named  Gieslon,  pretended  thai 
the  Chinese  {reserved  in  their  annals  the 
account  of  an  eclipse  which  happened 
near  that  time,  contrary  to  the  onler  of 
nature.  They  desired  the  mathematicians 
of  Europe  to  make  a  calculation  of  il| 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  desire  the  astro* 
nomists  to  calculate  an  eclipse  whidi 
vras  not  natural.  Finally  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  these  Chinese  annals  do  not 
in  any  vray  speak  of  this  eclipse. 

It  appears  fit>m  the  history  of  St.  Dio» 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  the  passage  firora 
Phlegon,  and  fi-om  the  letter  of  the  Jesuit 
Greslon,  that  men  like  to  impose  apoii 
one  another.  But  this  prodigious  multi- 
tude oi  lies,  far  from  harming  the  Chriafc* 
ian  religion,  only  serves,  on  9ie  contniy^ 
to  show  its  divinity,  since  it  is  more  oon* 
firmed  every  day  m  spite  oi  them. 

DIODORUS  OF  SICILY,  AND 
HERODOTUS. 

We  will  oommenoe  vrith  Hevodotm^ 
as  the  most  ancient. 

When  Henry  Stephens  entitled  his 
comic  rhapsody  "  The  Apology  of  He- 
rodotus," we  uiow  that  his  design  vras 
not  to  justify  the  tales  of  this  fmer  of 
history;  he  only  sports  with  us,  and 
shows  that  the  enormities  of  his  own 
times  were  worse  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians.  He  made  use  cfthe 
liberty  which  the  protesfants  assumed 
against  those  of  the  catholic,  apoatoliCy 
and  Roman  churohes.  He  ahurply  re- 
proaches them  vrith  their  debauoieriei, 
their  avarice,  their  crimes  expiated  by 
money,  their  indulgences  publicly  sM 
in  the  taverns,  and  the  fiilse  relics  ma^ 
nn&ctufed  by  their  own  monks^.caUiBg 
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Ihem  idohten.  He  Tentum  to  say,  thBt 
if  the  Egyptians  adored  cats  and  onions^ 
tbe  eathobcs  adore  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
He  dares  to  call  them  in  bis  pretiminaiy 
diicoaises,  theopbages,  and  even  theo* 
leeses.  We  have  fourteen  editions  of  this 
booky  for  we  relish  geneial  abuse,  just  as 
wach  as  we  resent  thai  which  we  deem 
speeiid  and  personaL 

Henry  Stephens  onlv  made  use  of  H&- 
vedotus  to  render  us  hatefol  and  ridico- 
lous ;  we  haye  quite  a  contrary  design. 
We  pretend  to  show  duit  the  modem 
histones  of  oar  good  authors  since  Guio- 
tiardini  are,  in  general,  as  wise  and  true 
as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorua  are 
foolish  and  fabulous. 

1st.  What  does  the  fiidier  of  histoiy 
mean,  by  saying  in  tbe  beginning  of  hu 
-work,  ^  the  Persian  historians  rehtte  that 
the  Pbeiiicians  were  the  authors  of  all 
the  wars.  From  the  Red  Sea  they  en- 
tered oars,"  tec?  It  would  seem  that 
the  Phenidans  haying  embarked  at  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  arriyed  at  the  straits  of 
Babel-Mandel ;  coasted  along  Ethiopia, 
passed  ^e  line,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Tempests^  since  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  returned  between  Africa  and 
America ;  repassed  the  line,  and  entered 
from  the  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  ayoyageof 
more  than  four  thousand  of  our  long  ma- 
rine leagues,  at  a  time  when  navigation 
was  in  its  in&ncy. 

2d.  The  6r8t  exploit  of  the  Pheoicians 
was  10  go  towards  Aigos  to  carry  off  the 
daughter  of  King  Inachus ;  after  which 
the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  carried  off  Eo- 
ropa,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  l^re. 

8d.  Immraiately  afterwards  oomes 
Candaules,  King  of  Lydia,  who,  meetirar 
with  one  of  his  guards  nanied  Gyges,  said 
to  him,  "Thou  roust  see  my  wue  quite 
naked  ;  it  is  absolotelv  essential.''  The 
queen,  learning  that  she  had  been  thus 
exposed,  said  to  the  soldier,  '*  You  shall 
either  die,  or  assassinate  my  husband  and 
reign  witli  me."  He  cme  tbe  latter 
ahemative,  and  the  assassination  was 
iplisbad  withont  difficulty. 


4th.  Then  follows  tbe^istory  of  Ariony 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin  across 
the  sea  from  the  skirts  of  Calabria  U» 
Cape  Matapauy  an  extraordinary  voyaga 
of  about  a  nundred  leagues. 

5th.  From  tale  to  taJe  (and  who  dis^ 
likes  tales  ?)  we  arriye  at  the  infiedlibla 
oracle  of  Delphos,  which  somehow  fore- 
told that  Cronus  would  cook  a  quarter 
of  lamb  and  a  tortoise  in  a.copper  jpan^ 
and  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by  a 
mullet. 

6th.  Amongtheinoonoeiyable  absurd- 
ities with  which  ancient  histoiy  abounds, 
is  thers  anvthing  approaching  the  &mine 
with  which  the  Lyaians  were  tormented 
for  twenty-eiaht  years?  This  people, 
whom  Herodotus  describes  as  being 
richer  in  gold  than  the  Peniyians,  instead 
of  buying  food  from  foreigners,  found  no 
better  expedient  than  that  of  amusing 
themselyes,  every  other  day,  with  the 
ladies,  without  eatingfor  eight-and-twenty 
sueoessive  years. 

7th.  Is  there  anything  more  marvel- 
kms  than  the  history  of  Cyrus  ?  llis 
giandfiuher,  the  Mede  Astyages,  with  a 
Greek  name,  dreamed  that  his  daughter 
Mandane  (another  Greek  name)  inun- 
dated all  Asia ;  at  another  time,  that  she 
produced  a  vine,  of  which  all  Asia  eat 
the  grapes ;  and  thereupon  the  good  man 
Astyages  ordered  one  Harpagon,  another 
Greek,  to  murder  his  grandson  Cyrus,-, 
for  wlua  grandfiitber  woukl  not  kill  his 
posterity  wTter  dreams  of  this  nature? 

8th.  Herodotus,  no  less  a  good  natu- 
ralist than  an  exact  historian,  does  not 
Udk  to  tell  us  that  near  Babylon  the  earth 
produced  three  hundred  ears  of  wheat 
for  one.  I  know  a  small  couotiv  which 
yields  three  for  one.  I  should  like  to 
have  been  transported  to  Diabek  when 
the  Turks  were  driven  firom  it  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  It  has  fine  com  also,  but  re» 
turns  not  three  hundred  cars  for  one. 

9th.  What  has  always  seemed  to  am 
decent  and  edifying  in  Herodotus,  is  the 
fine  religious  custom  established  in  Ba- 
bylon, of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
—that  of  all  the  married  women  gnmg 
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to  prostitute  themselves  in  the  temple  of 
Mylitta.  for  money,  to  the  first  stranger 
vrho  presented  himself.  We  reckon  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  ;•» 
the  devotion  must  have  been  ardent. 
This  law  is  very  probable  among  the  ori- 
entals, who  have  always  shut  up  their 
women,  and  who,  more  than  six  ages 
before  Herodotus,  instituted  enuchs,  to 
answer  to  ihem  for  the  chastity  of  their 
wives.  I  must  no  longer  proceed  nume- 
rically ;  we  should  very  soon  indeed  ttr* 
rive  at  a  hundred. 

All  that  Diodorus  of  Sicily  says,  seven 
centuries  afler  Herodotus,  is  of  the  same 
value,  in  all  that  regards  antiquities  and 
physics.  The  Abbig  Terasson  said,  '*  I 
translate  the  text  of  Diodorus  in  all  its 
coarseness.'*  He  sometimes  read  us  part 
of  it  at  the  house  of  de  la  Faye,  and  when 
we  laughed,  he  said,  '*  You  are  resolved 
to  misconstrue ;  it  was  quite  the  contrary 
with  Dacier." 

The  finest  part  of  Diodorus  is  the 
charming  description  of  the  island  of 
Panchaica — (**  Panchaica  Tellus,''  cele- 
brated by  Virgil :)  •*  There  were  groves 
of  odoriferous  trees  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see ;  myrrh  and  frankincense  to 
furnish  the  whole  world,  without  exhaust- 
ing it ;  fountains,  which  formed  an  in- 
finity Of  canals,  bordered  with  flowers ; 
besides  unknown  birds,  which  sang  un- 
der the  eternal  shades ;  a  temple  of  mar- 
ble, four  thousand  feet  long,  ornamented 
with  columns,  colossal  statues,"  Ice. 

This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  duke  de 
la  Fert^,  who,  to  flatter  the  taste  of  the 
Abb^  Servien,  said  to  him  one  day,  *'  Ah, 
if  you  had  seen  my  son  who  died  at  ii^ 
teen  years  of  age  I— What  eyes!  what 
freshness  of  complexion  ;  what  an  ad« 
mirable  stature  I*— the  Antinous  of  Bel- 
videre,  compared  to  him,  was  only  like  a 
Chinese  baboon :  and  as  to  sweetness  of 
manners,  he  had  the  most  engaging  | 
ever  met  with."  The  Abb^  Servien 
melted ;  the  Duke  of  Fert^,  warmed  by 
his  own  words,  melted  also ;  both  began 
to  weep ;  <ifter  which  he  acknowledged 
that  be  never  had  a  son. 


A  certain  Abb6  Basin,  with  his  simple 
cominon  sense,  doubts  another  tale  of 
Diodorus.     It  is  of  a  king  of  Egypt* 
Sesostris,  who  probably  existed  no  more 
than  the  island  of  Panchaica.    The  fa-> 
ther  of  Sesostris,  who  is  not  named,  de- 
termined, on  the  day  that  he  was  bom^ 
that  he  would  make  him  the  conqueror  - 
of  all  the  earth  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age» 
It  was  a  notable  project.    For  thb  pur- 
pose, he  brought  up  with  him  all  the 
Doys  who  were  bom  on  the  same  day  in 
Egypt ;  and,  to  make  them  conquerors, 
he  did  not  sufier  them  to  have  their  break- 
fietBts  until  they  bad  run  a  hundred  and: 
eighty  stadia,  which  is  about  eight  of  our- 
long  leagues. 

When  Sesostris  was  of  age,  he  de- 
parted with  his  raeeis  to  conquer  tbe* 
world.  They  were  then  about  seventeea 
hundred,  and  probably  half  were  dead* 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture—and, above  all,  of  the  nature  of 
Egypt,  which  was  desolated  by  a  de- 
structive plague  at  least  once  in  ten  years. 

There  must  have  been  three  thousand 
ftwr  hundred  boys  born  in  Egypt  on  the 
same  day  as  Sesostris;  and  as  nature 
produces  almost  as  many  girls  as  boys« 
there  most  have  been  six  thousand  pep- 
sons,  at  least,  bom  on  that  day.  But 
women  were  confined  every  day;  and 
six  thousand  births  a-day  produce*  aft' 
the  end  of  the  year,  two  millions  one- 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  chiklren. 
If  you  multiply  by  thirty-four,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  Kerseboom,  you  would 
have  in  Egypt  more  than  seventjr-fbur 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  country 
which  is  not  so  large  as  Spain  or  France. 

All  this  appeared  monstrous  to  tlie 
Abh6  Bazin,  who  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  who  judged  only  by  what  he 
had  seen. 

But  one  Larcher,  who  was  never  out- 
side of  the  college  of  Mazarine,  arrayed 
himself  with  great  animation  on  the  side 
of  Sesostris  and  his  runners.  He  pre- 
tends, that  Herodotus,  in  speaking ortlw 
Greeks,  does  not  reckon  by  the  su^iia  <?f 
Greece,  and  that  the  heroes  of  Sesostria 


DIRBCTOA.  S9S 

only  ran  four  leagues  before  breakfast.  <  his  islandy  otben  in  Pfarygia,  and  aAer- 
He  overwhelms  poor  Abb^  Baztn  withs  wards  in  Macedonia  and  Italy;  the 
injurious  names,  such  as  no  scholar  in  us;  number  of  children  which  he  had  by  hie 
or  es  had  ever  before  employed.  He  J  sister  Juno  and  his  fiivouiites,  are  not 
does  not  hold  with  the  seventeen  hun-  \  omitted. 

dred  boys  ;  but  endeaTonra  to  prove,  by  i  He  describes  how  he  afterwards  ba- 
the prophets,  that  the  wives,  daughters^  ^  came  a  god,  and  the  supreme  god.  It  is 
and  nieces,  of  the  king  of  BabyTon,  of|  thus  that  all  the  ancient  histories  have 
the  satraps,  and  the  magi,  resorted,  out  \  been  written.  What  is  more  remark- 
of  pure  devotion,  to  sleep  for  money  in  i  able,  they  were  sacred ;  if  they  had  not 
the  aiales  of  the  temple  of  Babylon  with  i  been  sacred,  they  would  never  have  been' 
all  the  camel-drivers  and  muleteers  of  $  read. 

Asia.  He  treats  all  those  who  defend  \  It  is  well  to  observe,  that  though  they 
the  honour  of  the  ladies  of  Babylon  as  i  were  sacred,  they  were  all  difierent ;  and 
bad  Christians,  condemned  soub,  and  >  from  province  to  province,  and  island  to 
enemies  to  the  state.  <  island,  each  had  a  different  history  of  the 

He  also  takes  the  part  of  the  goat,  so  |  gods,  demi-gods,  and  heroes,  from  that 
much  in  the  good  graces  of  the  young  fe-  ^  of  their  neighbours.  But  it  should  also 
male  Egjrptians.  It  is  said  that  his  great  \  be  observed,  that  the  people  never  fought 
reason  was,  that  he  was  allied,  by  the  fe-  s  for  this  mythology, 
male  side,  to  a  relation  of  the  Bishop  of  >  The  respectable  history  of  Thucydides, 
Meaux,  Bossuet,  the  author  of  an  elo-  <  which  has  scTcral  fflimmerings  of  truth, 
quent  discourse  on  Universal  History  M  begins  at  Xerxes ;  but,  before  that  epoch, 
but  this  is  not  a  peremptory  reason.  >  how  much  time  was  wasted? 

Take  care  of  extraordinary  stories  oil  _, «^^^ 

all  kinds.  \  DIRECTOR. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  was  the  greatest '  It  is  neither  of  a  director  of  finances, 
compiler  of  these  tales.  This  Sicilian  \  a  director  of  hospitals,  nor  a  director  of 
had  not  a  grain  of  the  temper  of.  bis  \  the  royal  buildings,  &c.  &c.,  that  I  pre- 
oountryman  Archimedes,  woo  sought  I  tend  to  speak,  but  of  a  director  of  con- 
and  found  so  many  mathematical  truths.  ?  science,  for  that  directs  all  the  others :  it 

Diodorus  seriously  examines  the  his-  4  is  the  preceptor  of  human  kind ;  it  knows 
tory  of  the  Amazons  and  their  queen  i  and  teaches  all  that  should  be  done  or 
Theaestris ;  the  history  of  the  Gorgons,  \  omitted  in  all  possible  cases, 
who  fought  against  the  Amazons ;  that  of  |  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  very  useful, 
the  Titans,  and  that  of  all  the  gods.  He  \  if  in  all  courts  theine  was  one  conscientious 
searches  into  the  history  of  Priapus  and  ?  man  whom  the  monarch  secretly  con* 
Herroaphroditus.    No  one  couM  give  a<  suited  on  most  occasions,  and  who  would 


better  account  of  Hercules:  this  hero 
wandered  through  half  the  earth,  some- 
times on  foot  and  alone  like  a  pilgrim, 
and  sometimes  like  a  general  at  tne  head 
of  a  great  army,  and  all  his  labours  are 
faithfully  discussed ;  but  this  is  no- 
thing, in  comparison  with  the  gods  of 


boldly  say, "  Non  Ucet.''  Louis  the  Just 
would  not  then  have  begun  his  mis- 
chievous and  unhappy  reign  by  assassi* 
nating  his  first  minuter  and  imprisoning 
his  mother.  How  many  wars,  unjust  as 
&tal,  a  few  good  dictators  would  have 
spared !   How  many  cruelties  they  would 


proach  which  other  grave  historians  have 
passed  upon  him,  of  having  dethroned 
and  mutilated  his  father.  He  shows 
how  Jupiter  fought  the  giants,  some  in 


Crete.  have  prevented  1 

Diodorus  justifies  Jupiter  firom  the  re-  ;      But  often,  while  intendingto  consult  a 


lamb,  we  consult  a  fox;  Tartufie  was 
the  director  of  Orgon.  I  should  like  to 
know  who  was  the  consdentious  diieolor 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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SISF17TIS. 


Tbe  gofpelfpei&s  DOBmneof  diracton 
than  of  oonfctson.  Among  the  people 
whom  our  oidiiiary  courtesy  calli  PaguM, 
we  do  not  see  that  ScipiOy  Fabricius, 
CatOy  Titus,  Trajan,  or  the  Antonines,  had 
dneotois.  It  is  well  to  have  a  scrupulous 
friend  to  remind  you  of  your  duty.  But 
your  conscience  ought  to  be  the  chief  of 
your  council. 

A  Hn^enot  was  much  surprised  when 
a  Catholic  lady  told  him  that  she  had  a 
confessor  to  absolre  her  from  her  sins, 
and  a  director  to  pievent  her  committing 
them.  <<  How  can  your  vessel  so  oAen 
go  astray,  madam,"  said  he,  **  having  two 
such  good  pilots?" 

The  learned  observe,  that  it  is  not  the 
piitileKe  of  every  one  to  have  a  director. 
it  is  Uke  having  an  equerry ;  it  only  be- 
lonn  to  ladies  of  quality.  The  Abb£ 
Gobelin^a  litigious  and  oovetous  man, 
directed  Madame  de  Maintenoa  only. 
The  directors  of  Paris  often  serve  four  or 
five  devotees  at  onoe :  they  embroil  them 
vrith  their  husbands,  sometimes  with  their 
lovers,  and  occasionally  fill  the  vacant 
places. 

Why  have  the  women  directors,  and 
tiie  men  none  t  It  was  possibly  owing 
to  this  distinction,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliera  became  a  Carmelite  when  slie 
was  quitted  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  thatM. 
de  Turenne,  beina  betrayed  by  Madame 
de  Coetquin,  did  not  make  bimself  a 
monk. 

St.  Jerome,  and  Rufinns  his  antago- 
nist, were  great  directors  of  vromen  and 
girls.  They  did  not  find  a  Roman  senator 
or  a  military  tribune  to  govern.  These 
people  profited  by  the  devout  ftunlity  of 
the  feraraine  gender.  Hie  men  had  too 
much  beard  on  their  chins,  and  often  too 
muoh  strength  of  mind  for  them.  Boileau 
has  given  the  portrait  of  a  director,  in  his 
Satire  on  Women,  but  might  have  said 
something  much  more  to  the  purpose. 

DISPUTES. 

TuBEB  have  been  disnutesat  all  times, 
OA  att  sttbjeete  >^^  Mnndnm  tiadtdit 
disputationi  eoffaoL*'    Tli«e  have  been 


violent  quaifds  about  whether  die  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part ;  whether  a  body 
can  be  in  several  puces  at  the  same  time; 
whether  the  whiteness  of  snow  can  eusi 
without  snow,  or  the  sweetness  of  sugar 
without  simr;  vrhethcr  there  can  be 
thinking  wiUiont  a  head,  fcc. 

I  doubt  not,  that  as  soon  as  a  Jansenist 
shall  have  written  a  book  to  demonstrate 
that  one  and  two  are  three,  a  M^jpitt 
will  start  up,  and  demonstrate  that  two 
and  one  are  five. 

We  hope  to  please  end  instruct  the 
leader,  by  laying  before  him  the  follow- 
ing  verses  on  Disputation.  They  an 
well  known  to  evenr  man  of  taste  in 
Paris;  but  they  are  less  fomiliar  to  those 
among  the  learned,  who  still  dispute  on 
gratuitous  predestination,  oonoomitant 
graoe,  and  that  momentous  question—^ 
whether  the  mountains  were  product  by 
the  sea. 

ON   DISPUTATION. 


BMh  bni«  «itko«gM,  Mch  mmm  fat*  ite  ■•dti 
MmBnora  and  bMioM  alter  every  day ; 
Es*aiiiw  for  yoirndf  friwt  othcri  Mj;^ 
ThU  priribrgc  by  nafeore  U  bcetoved  >» 
Bat  ob  I  diipaie  Ml— the  deaifa*  of  kcavco 
To  mortal  loriaht  never  cm  b«  riveo. 
What  M  the  kwiwledae  of  thU  world  worth  kaovlM  r 
What,  bat  a  b«bble^MBie«ly  warth  the  Wowiac  r* 
*<  Qaite  fall  of  cnort  wa*  *ke  world  brfbra :'' 
Thea*  lo  preach  raaaoa  '•  but  one  error  vomu. 


VIewiBjrfhU  eaita  flrooB  loaa'a  dcvaikMu 
Or  aay  oner 


I  iKoatioa, 
What  ■hull  wc  tee '  The  various  trioka  of  i 
litre  ia  a  ayaod    ikirv  ia  a  dirao  { 
Behold  the  nrafti*  dcnriab,  iaaa. ' 
The  baa  and  the  pope  oo  oqaal 
Tbe  Bodara  doctor  aad  tbeaaciert  rattbl» 
Tha  BK»k,  the  prieal,  and  the  opectaat  abb£: 
If  you  are  difpataata,  my  fHeadi»pray  travel— 
Wmo  yoa  come  boeat  agaiik  joo'il  oeaac  to  cairik 

That  wild  Ambitloo  ilKHild  lay  waala  the  «aitk» 
Or  BeAuty'a  glance  give  civU  diacord  biithg 
That,  ia  oar  coarti  of  eaaltTt  a  aolt 
Shoald  bang  in  doubt  lilt  ruia  is  the  flruit} 
Thai  ao  old  coontrT  pricat  ahoald  deeply  groan. 
To  sea  a  beneSoe  he'd  tiHM(ht  hia  own 
Bocneof  bya  cottftabbi;  that  a  poet 
Shoald  feel  moat  cavy  wbca  he  least  should  riwar  hi 
Aod«  when  aaoAoTa  pUy  tha  pablic  drawiw 
Shoold  gria  danoatioa  while  he  daps  applaosa ; 
With  this,  and  more,  the  hoaaaa  heart  is  fkmofht— 
Bat  whence  tbe  rape  to  rale  aaother's  tboagfai ; 
Say,  wherefore— in  what  way— eaa  yoo  design 
To  make  ysnr  jadgmeot  give  the  taw  to  muu  f 


Bat  cUely  I  daleat  thosa  tneaoaaa  elves, 
llaif'iaanMHl  oritic%  vonUpplaf  t.icmtalvaa. 
Who,  with  the  obmat  wolfbt  oT  aU  theli  load. 
MaiaUla  against  700  what  yoarself  have  said  t 
Philaaophe(a-«rfuoeU    and  masieians~- 
Grotstaiesmen    deepi«  tfciid  «nd  foottb 
They  know  aU-iaad  all— and  (the  grmtoat  eiirs«> 
Thaytalloratt-eMBpolilkato^ — 


DttrOTtS. 
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V«lidft| 
II  not  tpaiei 


TWf'lltatof  llroglioiaaiSMr»ofMa«| 
Aad  im*M  tb«  chftmiag  d'EffiWMt  Msbar 

tt«e  then,  alike  ia  great  aadMBaO  taiagt  etefcrt 
Bgylfll  tfOD^aatly  thoagh  ■awertag  —rot 
Bnr  tbam  asMit,  rapcst,  aStm,  aiar, 
Waxwwili.    Aad  wbcicfora  all  tbM  Bl(hty  rtir ' 
TWi«  the  anal  tfaeaie  OmI  agitato  tfaair  braaH 
K hicta  ainro  wretched  rhyaiertcn  rhjaMf  the  bait  f 


Pnj»  geaik  readeri  did  f  oa  chaaee  to  kaow 
Oaa  NoMiaar  D'Aab«,  who  dM  act  loer  ago  f 
Oaa  «h«aa  thadnpatatioas  aMaia  voha 
■ariy  aach  noralag  t   If,  br  chaaec,  too  ipoka 
or  year  «arB  part  la  maa  vaUAMght^irT 
BMtr  lluui  J4M  ha  kaav  ho*«  wtaaa,  aad  whan: 
Wfamt  tlicMigb  Toar  owa  Ihe  dead  aad  ihe  renowa? 
Um  **  WMera  Iniaithe  anay*  pat  MO  dowa  I 
B*ea  RicbcUaa  h^d  bata  lold-ir  he  i 
How  Malwa  fril,  or  < 
ANhoagb  ha  waaftad  acttber  wit  aor  ( 
HU  amy  vl«it  gave  hit  fticodi  oieaoe } 
l*ff«  Maa  him,  nviag  ia  a  hot  diipat^ 
VahaoM  thoir  logic,  foroe  tboa  to  be  i 
Or,  If  tbdr  patiaoe*  w«  f«  eMirely  ■paot, 
Koih  fttoa  the  rooa  to  gWa^thair  p«wMa 
Hi*  klanB«a«  wboai  bb  prooeity  alloredt 
M  iaet'wara  waariod,  tboagh  Ihay  loag  aa 
His  adghbo«ra»  kaa  athlauc  thaa  hiaiMlf, 
Vbt  haaMi'e  take  laid  bin  wholly  oa  the  ihrfC 
Ihw,  *midet  hit  aaay  virtae^  thb  om  faiUn 
Bfeaght  hi*  old  age  to  ioUlary  wailiag  i— 
Par  tolitade  to  fafai  waa  deeoeet  woa 
A  lonow  which  the  paaeefai  afar  caa  kaov. 
At  kagth  to  temiaate  bit  careleae  gtfef, 
A  M^  favar  aaaM  to  hia  laliaf 
Caoaad  by  ch«  craat,  the  ofarwhclsiag  paag« 
Of  haariag  ia  tha  chareb  a  loag  haraagac 
Wthoot  tiio  privilege  of  ooalndkctioa  t 
Bob  yWdlag  to  thi*  crowniag  dire  aflictioB, 
Ha  ipirit  fed.    Hat,  hi  the  graio  of  death, 
Ttoas  eaaM  hmU  mtU/et,  witt  hit  partiag  braatk 
To  ladalge  oace  amre  hit  mliag  dlipoainoa. 


By  anaiag  with  tha  prieat  aad'tha  phyilciM. 
OhlaiaythaBteraat 


Jraat  him 
allow  I 

Uk  e«ao  Ihai^  he  like  aot  diapatativa 
Baitar  thaa  aaeoateatad  caha  talTatioo. 


Bat  aM,  mj  frlaada,  tbb  bold  defiaaoa  ma4i 
Tb  every  oaa  of  tha  diapatiag  trade* 
WMh  a  yowag  batehalor  thair  akril  to  try  i 
4ad  Gov*  owa  raaeace  shall  tha  theme  aopply. 

CoaiB  aad  beheld,  aa  oa  tha  theatric  auge. 
The  pitehed  aaeooatcr,  the  cootaadiag  lage  ( 
MeaiBaa*  eathyaieaita,  la  doae  array— 
Two-cdgad  weapoaa.  caitiag  cltfcer  way  i 
IV  (tioi^baik  ayllogMmS  poadcriag  aalgh^ 
IW  aopbMia'a  vale  igaia  fbtoaa  light  t 
Hot  hcadadHaooha,  whoai  aM  tha  deeCeradread» 
Aad  jKwr  Hibendaat  aqpiiag  for  their  bread, 
VIeeiag  thdr  eoaatry't  aiiaarica  aad  aieraawa 
TW  liva  at  f^rboa  dteatea  aad  ■aaiei; 

I  the  good  paMIc  lead  their  ablet  aHfatfoa 

;  aoaia  iar  aboea  their  i   ' 


la,  Ihea,  all aigalag IHToiaaaorilbaafd  ? 

?raa  Socaato  hiaedf  aol  aoaaeiiaea  heard 
b  bold  BB  Bfgoaeat  amldit  a  faaat  f 
Vea  aahed  lalha  bath  ha  baldly  aaaaad. 
Vaa  tWa  a  AUliM  ia  hia  «eatal  vlaion  * 
Oealai  ia  lare  diaooverad  by  eoHWoa  t 
TiM  cold  hard  tiat  by  one  oaiefc  Wow  la  flridi- 
Rt  eaiblep  of  the  eloaeaadtbe  ictirad. 
Who,  la  Iha  baao  dbpate  alrack  of  ar  aad  oTart 
taaaddaawiMBth     -    •  - 


AatblB,lgrBat,taguod.    BatoMfhthetflt 

Mea  by  dwpvtiag  bavegiuwa  Uiadar  ttiR. 
Tbeerooked  BBiod  «  hkaihe  aqwotageytl 
llew  eaa  vmo  bbbIm  4  aaa  Ma«M  awry  * 
Wtearfithtwraagi    Witiaay  aoBaai,  «ir 


Cor 


avtMidla 


Bach  hoga  Wb  darliM  aotloa  Mtttdcalhi 
Opialow  a^er  are  aiirrad  i  ah  wa  da 
la,  4*  ereaat  Muf tafiiv  aaMbai  l«ek 
Not  Iratb  itaelf  ■hoald  y waye  Had  a  toMati 
"To  be  MO  alMMhIy  right,  is  to  bo  wioag." 

Ia  earlier  d«y%  by  viea  aad  crime  aaarBiaed, 
JaaticB  aad  Trath.  two  aaked  alatera,  leteacd ; 
Bat  toag  atace  lad— aa  every  oae  eaa  tdl^ 
JoBlice  to  Imavea  aad  Troth  iato  a  wdl. 

Now  vala  Opaiica  goferoa  every  age, 
Aad  Alia  poor  moitab  with  faataalic  rage. 
Bar  airy  temple  loata  apoa  the  cloodi ; 
Ooda,  dameaa,  aotie  apritea,  la  ooaatleaB  erowdi^ 
Aroaad  her  thaoae— a  atraage  aad  aiotlcy  awak— 
Ply  boaily  their  acver-eeaaiBg  taak. 
To  hold  ap-to  aiaakiadra  adailrlag  gaaa 
A  thoaaaad  aothiaga  ia  a'tboaaaao  waya  t 
While,  waAad  oa  by  all  Hm  wiada  that  btov. 
Away  the  templB  aad  the  goddam  go. 
A  BBOftal,  aa  her  coana  aaeartaia  tavaib 
To-day  la  wonhlppad,  aad  to-amrrow  boraa. 
We  aeeff,  that  yoaog  Aatiaoaa  oaoB  had  prieata ) 
We  thiak  oar  aaaaatBra  wen  wone  thaa  beaau  ^ 
Aad  be  who  tBBBts  each  moden  caaiom  1U« 
Doea  bat  what  Ibtara  agaa  aarely  will. 
What  foaale  iMe  baa  Vcaaa  aawted  ap^a  | 
Tha  Freachmaa  taraa  with  rapture  to  Brioaa^ 
Nor  cao  believe  that  awa  wera  woat  to  bow 
To  foldea  treaaaa  aad  a  aarrow  brow. 
Aad  thaa  m  vagaboad  Opiaioa  aoao 
To  tway  «fcr  B8Baty-4Ma  worlds  other  Moaa  * 

How  eaa  we  bepe,  thei^  that  ahe  erer  will  qait 
Her  vapoary  throacb  to  aeek  tome  nge'a  feet, 
Aad  Tkwtb  from  her  deep  huHag-pbce  imBOt*. 
''  to  witaam  what  ia  doae  above  1 


Aad  for  the  karaBd-.-evea  for  tha  ^ 
Aaother  aaare  of  Mae  delaaioa  Itm; 
That  rage  for  ay alcma,  wUeh,  ia  dreamy  ttmagbtp 
Fraama  awgic  oalveram  oat  of  aooght: 
Balldiag  tea  emra  oo  oae  traMTa  fnaadaliofc 
So  be  who  uaght  the  art  of  calealatio^ 
la  oae  of  Ibeae  Itlaaive  aaeatal  alambera. 
Iboliahly  aoimht  the  Deky  ka  aambani 
The  flnt  meehaaic,  from  aa  wild  a  aotioo* 
Woald  rule  ma^a  ilnaedom  I9  the  Inva  of 


globe,  aays  oob*  la  aa  eatlagalahod  aaa  1 
No,  aays  aaotber,  'tia  a  globe  of  flam ; 
ad  whaa  the  flcreo  coaltiurfa  oaea  ba 
Book  apoa  book-^-a  vaat  aad  WMlem  1 
Oa  Seicaes*  alter  era  preftiady  alrawa, 
Whlk  Diapatatioa  aiu  oa  WiadomTa  r' 

i«er 


What  eouBtlcm  lead*  have  spiuag  t 
la  the  aaaae  woida,  two  doctrioce  d 


For  yoa  may  tcac^ 
hnataa«B 

Aa  dav  from  darknaaa,  or  aa  wnmg  ftom  right. 

Tbla  baa  iadeed  bcca  man'a  aevereat  carm  t 

mVHN90  ftBQ  D^NUCBCC  llAirtf  IMV  DCHI  ^WR9b 

Nor  e'er  have  awtcbed  the  ilb  whoee  aggravatloaa 
Have  aeourgedthe  world  through  mial  -^'  - 

How  ahaH  I  palat  the  eoaadeatiaaa  alrifol 

The  holy  traaaporta  o^  each  baanaly  1 
Paaatidam  wa»tiag  hamaa  Ufa 

With  torch,  with  daoar,  aad  with  pnlaBaH  bow  1 


I  dagger. 
The  ruiaad  hamlat  aadthe  blasiag 


H< 


aad  pareata  n 
ia  the  Almighty'a  harniar 
Tim  aceae  of  acta  that  merit  moat  hia  f  rowa  ! 
Kape,  maader,  pillage^  la  ooa  fWghtfol  afearm^ 
PICBBan  with  earaaga  horribly  eombiaeda 
The  brutal  ravlaher  amaaad  10  dad 
A  alamr  ia  hia  viotim'a  dyiag  form  I 
•vaa  by  their  fatbera  to  the  acaftdd  led  1 
llievaaqalahed  always 
Oh.  Ood.  permit  that  aUtlw  lus  we  now 
day  |>ua  for  merely  fabled  woe  I 


May 

Bat  aaa^  aa  aagry  diaputaat  alepa 
HiB  haable  miea  a  praod  "  — ' 


HiB  haable  miea  a  praod  heart  111 « 
b  htfly  guise  taehaiag  tu  the  earth. 
OikfMtto  Oud  the  nmim  ha  dHttli. 
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"  BeDMtb  »n  tkb  •  daD^enm  mmm  1'Mt 

**  9o<— every  man  U  ocithcr  ngbt  nor  wionf » 
**  And*  tiace  wc  oever  rma  be  tralv  wiie, 

*'  By  I  a  >ti  net  only  iboald  be  drfven  aloog/' 
Sir,  t'tre  not  taid  a  word  to  tba'  etfecU 

*'  It't  tnie>  yofl've  artfairy  dtgalaed  your  ncaaiag  i 
**  But*  Sir,  my  jadgincat  ever  if  correct.'' 

Sir,  ia  thi«  caae,  'tit  ntiber  ovcrweeaiaf . 
hm.  tnitfa  be  KMiifat.  but  let  ail  pakdon  yield; 

'  Diarunion'a  nglit,  and  ditputation's  wnnig  f 
TUt  bave  1  aaid  i— and  that  at  coort,  in  field, 

Ur  town,  oae  often  *bould  restrain  oa^t  tgague. 
"  Bat,  my  dear  Sir,  yoa're  itiil  a  doable  •eoae  ; 

**  1  eaa  diitingaisii — "    Sir,  vith  ail  my  heart} 
Fve  told  my  ibouebti  with  all  due  deference. 

And  cra«e  the  like  indalgeaee  on  yoor  part* 
"  My  ton,  all  'thinking*  i«  a  g riefout  crime; 
*'So,  I'll  denounce  yoo  without  ion  of  time." 

Blett  would  be  they  wbo,  from  Ikaatic  power, 

From  carpi  nf  ccnavn,  envioaa  critiea,  Am^ 

C/er  lidicon  might  roam  in  liberty, 
Aad  unmole-ted  ptuck  each  fragrant  flower  ! 
Bo  doei  the  hrmer,  in  hi*  healthy  6dd«, 

Far  from  the  ilia  in  ■warmiag  towat  that  apring, 
TWe  the  pore  joy*  that  i>ar  etlateaee  yields. 

Extract  the  buuey  and  acape  the  fting. 


DISTANCE. 

A  MAN  who  knows  how  to  reckon  the 
peces  from  one  end  of  his  house  to  the 
other,  might  imagine  that  nature  liad  all 
at  once  taught  him  this  distance,  and  that 
he  has  only  need  of  a  coup  d'oeil,  as  in 
the  case  of  colours.  He  is  deceived ;  the 
different  distances  of  objects  can  only  be 
known  by  experience,  comparison,  and 
habit.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  sailor, 
on  seeing  a  vessel  afiur  off,  able  to  say 
without  hesitation  what  distance  his  own 
vessel  is  from  it,  of  which  distance  a  pas- 
senger would  only  form  a  very  confused 
idea. 

Distance  is  only  the  line  from  a  given 
object  to  ourselves.  This  line  terminates 
at  a  point ;  and  whether  the  object  be  a 
thousand  leagues  from  us  or  only  a  foot, 
this  point  is  always  the  same  to  our  eyes. 

We  have  then  no  means  of  directly 
perceiving  distances,  as  we  have  of  ascer- 
taining fay  the  touch  whether  a  body  is 
hard  or  soft ;  by  the  taste,  if  it  is  bitter  or 
sweet;  or  by  the  ear,  whether  of  two 
sounds  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other 
lively.  For  if  I  duly  notice,  the  parts  of 
•  body  which  give  way  to  my  fingers  are 
the  immediate  cause  of  my  sensation  of 
Bofhiess ;  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air, 
excited  by  the  sonorous  body,  are  the 
immediate  eauseof  my  sensation  of  sound. 
But  as  I  cannot  have  an  immediate  idea 


of  distance,  I  must  find  it  out  by 
of  an  intermediate  idea ;  but  it  is  neces« 
sary  that  this  intermediate  idea  be  dearly 
understood,  for  it  is  only  by  the  medium 
of  things  known  that  we  can  acquire  a 
notion  of  things  unknown. 

I  am  told  that  such  a  house  is  distant 
a  mile  from  such  a  river :  but  if  I  do  not 
know  where  this  river  is,  I  certainly  do 
not  know  where  the  house  is  situate.  A 
body  yields  easily  to  the  impression  of 
my  hand :  I  conclude  immeaiately  that 
it  is  soft.  Another  resists ;  I  feel  at  once 
its  hardness.  I  ought  therefore  to  fieel 
the  angles  formed  in  my  eye,  in  order  to 
determine  the  distance  of  objects.  But 
most  men  do  not  even  know  that  these 
angles  exist;  it  is  evident,  therefbre,  that 
they  cannot  Im  the  immediate  cause  <if  our 
ascertaining  distances. 

He  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
hears  the  noise  of  a  camion  or  the  sound 
of  a  concert,  cannot  judge  whether  the 
cannon  be  fired  or  the  concert  be  per* 
formed,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  of 
twenty  paces.  He  has  only  the  experi- 
ence which  accustoms  him  to  judge  of  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  place 
whence  the  noise  proceeds.  The  vibra- 
tions, the  undulations  of  the  air,  cany  a 
sound  to  his  ears,  or  rather  to  his  senso- 
rium  ;  but  this  noise  no  more  carries  to 
his  sensorium  the  place  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, than  it  teaches  him  the  form  of  the 
cannon  or  of  the  musical  instruments.  It 
is  the  same  thing  precisely  with  regard  to 
the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  an 
object,  but  which  do  not  at  all  inform  us 
of  its  situation. 

Neither  do  they  inform  us  more  imme- 
diately of  magnitude  or  form .  1  see  from 
afar  a  little  round  tower;  I  approach, 
perceive,  and  touch  a  great  quacmngulflr 
building.  Certainly,  this  which  I  now 
see  and  touch  cannot  be  that  which  I  saw 
before.  The  little  round  tower  which  was 
before  my  eyes,  cannot  be  this  lai^ 
square  building.  One  thing  in  relation 
to  us,  is  the  measurable  and  tangible  ob- 
ject ;  another,  the  visible  object.  I  hear, 
from  my  chamber^  the  noise  of  a  carriage; 
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I  open  my  window  and  see  it ;  I  descend 
WKl  enter  it.  Yet  this  carriage  that  I 
have  beud,  this  carnage  that  I  haye  seen, 
and  this  carriage  which  1  have  touched, 
a?e  three  objects  absolutely  distinct  to 
three  of  my  senses,  which  have  no  imme* 
diate  relation  to  one  another. 

Further ;  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
is  formed  in  my  eye  an  angle  a  degree 
larger  when  a  thing  is  near,  when  I  see 
a  man  four  feet  from  me,  as  when  I  see 
die  same  man  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet. 
However,  1  always  see  this  man  of  the 
same  size.  How  does  my  mind  thus 
contradict  the  mechanism  of  my  organs  ? 
The  object  is  really  a  degree  smaller  to 
my  eyes,  and  yet  1  see  it  the  same,  it 
is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  explain  this 
mystery,  by  the  route  which  the  roys  fol- 
low, or  by  the  form  taken  by  the  crysta^ 
line  humour  of  the  eye.    Whatever  may 


by  a  blind  man  thus  suddenly  gifted  with 
sight. 

in  fact,  a  man,  born  blind,  was  found 
in  1729,  by  whom  this  question  was  in<' 
dubitably  decided.  The  fiimous  Chesel- 
den,  one  of  those  celebrated  surgeons  who 
join  manual  skill  to  the  most  enlightened 
minds,  imagined  that  he  could  give  sight 
to  this  blind  man  by  couching,  and  pro- 
posed the  operation.  The  patient  watf 
with  great  difficulty  brought  to  consent  toe 
it.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the  sens* 
of  sight  could  much  augment  his  plea** 
sures.  Except  that  he  desired  to  be  able 
to  read  and  to  write,  he  cared  indeed 
little  about  seeing*  He  proved  by  thisr 
indifference,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
rendered  unhappy  by  the  privation  oC 
pleasures  of  which  we  have  never  formed 
an  idear-«  very  important  truth.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  the  operation  vras  pei^ 


at  which  I  see  a  man  at  four  feet  from  me 
b  always  nearly  double  the  angle  at  which 
I  see  him  at  eight  feet.     Neither  geo* 


be  supposed  to  the  contrary,  the  angle    formed,  and  succeeded.  Tb is  young  maiv 


at  fourteen  years  of  age  saw  the  light  for 
the  first  time,  and  his  experience  oon- 
firmed  all  that  Locke  and  Berkeley  had- 


metry  nor  physics  will  explain  this  diffi-  j  so  ably  foreseen.    For  a  long  time  he 
culty.  }  distinguished  neither dimension,distanoey- 

These  geometrical  lines  and  angles  are  |  nor  form.  An  object  about  the  size  of 
not  really  more  the  cause  of  our  seeing  |  an  inch,  which  was  placed  before  his 
objects  in  their  proper  places,  than-  that  j  eyes,  and  which  concealed  a  house  from 
we  see  them  of  a  certain  size  and  at  acer-  i  him,  appeared  as  large  as  the  house  itself* 


tain  distance.  The  mind  does  not  con- 
sider, that  if  this  part  were  to  be  painted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  could  collect 
nothing  from  lines  that  it  saw  not.  The 
•ye  looks  down  only  to  see  that  which  is 
near  the  ground,  and  is  uplifted  to  see 
that  which  b  above  the  earth.  All  this 
might  be  explained  and  placed  beyond 
dispute,  by  any  person  bom  blind,  to 
whom  the  sense  of  sight  was  afterwards 
attained.  For  if  this  blind  man,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  opens  his  eyes,  can  correctly 
judge  of  distancef,  dimensions,  and  situ- 
ations, it  would  be  true  that  the  optical 


angles  suddenly  formed  in  his  retina  were  until  after  two  months'  experience,  he 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  decisions,  could  discover  tint  pictures  represented 
Doctor  Berkeley  asserU,  after  Locke  (go-  existing  bodies;  and  when,  after  thu 
tng  even  ftirther  than  Looke)i  that  nei-  long  development  of  his  new  sense  in 
ther  situation,  magnitude,  dutance,  nor  him,  he  perceived  that  bodies,  and  net 
%uie«  would  be  any  of  them  discencd  |  smfooM  only,  were  painted  in  the  pio* 


Ail  that  he  saw  seemed  to  touch  his  eyes, 
and  to  touch  them  as  objects  of  feeling 
touch  the  skin.  He  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  that  which,  by  the  aid  of  hie 
hands,  he  had  thought  round,  from  that 
which  he  had  supposed  square;  nor 
could  he  discern,  with  his  ^es,  if  that 
which  hb  hands  had  felt  to  be  tall  and 
short,  were  so  in  reality.  He  was  so  fof 
from  knowing  anything  about  magnitude^ 
that  after  having  at  last  conceived  by  hie 
sight  that  his  house  vras  biger  than  his 
chamber,  he  could  not  coneeiye  how  sight 
could  give  him  thb  idea,    it  was  not 


4M  firsTAiiCB. 

VianBf  he  took  them  in  bis  hands,  and  was  j  hone  of  the  siie  of  a  sheep,  a  much 
astonished  at  not  finding  those  solid  i  smaller  picture  is  formed  in  my  eye— « 
bodies  of  which  he  had  be^  to  peroei? e  I  more  acute  angle ;  but  it  is  a  fiiot  which 
the  representation,  and  demanded  which  \  accompanies,  not  canses  my  opinion.  In 
was  the  deceiver,  the  sense  of  ieelin;  or  <  like  manner,  it  makes  a  diflferent  impres* 
that  of  sight.  5  skm  on  my  brain,  when  I  see  a  man 

Thus  was  it  irrevocably  decided,  that  \  blush  from  diame  and  from  anger;  but 
the  manner  in  which  we  see  things  foU  |  these  difibrent  impressions  would  tell  me 
lows  not  immediatdy  from  the  angles  \  nothing  of  what  was  j^assing  in  this  man's 
formed  in  the  eye.  These  mathematical  |  mind,  without  experience,  whose  voioe 
angles  were  in  the  eyes  of  this  man  the  s  alone  is  attended  to. 
same  as  in  our  own,  and  were  of  no  use )  So  for  from  the  angle  being  the  imme- 
to  him,  without  the  help  of  experience  j  diate  cauae^of  my  thinking  that  a  horse  is 
and  of  his  other  senses.  ^  for  off  when  I  see  it  very  small,  it  hap- 

The  adventure  of  the  man  bom  blind  \  pens  that  I  see  my  horse  equally  large  at 
was  known  in  Franoe  towards  the  year  \  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  foi^  pieces,  though 
1735.  The  author  of  the  Elemenu  oii  the  angle  at  ten  paces  may  be  double, 
Newton,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  >  treble,  or  quadruple.  I  see  at  a  dis- 
Cheaejden,  made  mention  of  this  import*  ?tanoe,  through  a  small  hole,  a  man  posted 
ant  discowy,  but  did  not  take  much  ^  on  the  lop  of  a  house ;  the  remoteness 
notice  of  it.    And  even  when  the  same  {  and  fewness  of  the  mys  at  first  prevent 


me  fitnn  distinguishing  that  it  it  a  man ; 
the  object  appears  to  me  veiy  smalt.  I 
think  1  see  a  statue  two  foet  high  at  most ; 
the  object  moves ;  I  then  judge  that  it  it 
a  man ;  and  from  that  instant  the  man 
appears  to  me  of  his  ordinary  aixe. 
Wnenoe  come  these  two  judgments  so 
difierent?    When  I  beUeved  that  I  sai 


i  omerent  r  wnen  i  oeuevea  mai  i  saw 
di- 1  astatue,  I  imaf;ined  it  tobetwo foet hi§^ 
me  j  because  I  sawit  at  such  an  angle;  expe- 
\  of  ?  rienee  had  not  led  mv  mind  to  folsifv  thn 


opeiation  of  the  cataract  was  performed 
at  Paris  on  a  young  man  who  was  said 
to  hav«  been  deprived  of  sight  fixHn  his 
eiidle»  the  operators  neglected  to  attend 
to  the  daily  development  of  the  sense  of 
•tight  in  him,  and  to  the  progress  of  na* 
tare.  Hie  fruit  of  this  operation  was, 
therefore,  lost  to  philosopliy. 

How  do  we  represent  to  ourselves 
mensions  and  distances  ?— In  the  same 

manner  that  we  iouigine  the  passioos  Qi\  rienee  had  not  led  my  mind  to  folsify  tho 
men,  by  the  colours  with  which  they  vary  \  traits  imprinted  on  my  retina;  but  at 
their  countenances,  and  by  the  alteration  i  soon  as  i  judged  that  a  was  •  man,  tha 
which  they  make  in  their  foatures.   There  I  association  established  in  mv  mind  by 
is  no  person  who  cannot  read  joy  or  grief  j  experience  between  a  man  and  his  known 
on  the  countenance  of  another.    It  is  the  <  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  involuntarily; 
Wnguage  that  nature  addresses  to  all  eyes;  j  obliged  me  to  imagine  that  I  saw  one  of 
but  experience  only  teaches  this  language,  i  a  certain  height ;  or,  in  fibct,  thai  I  saw 
Sxpenenoe  alone  teaches  us,  that  wImu  i  the  height  itself. 
m  objeot  is  too  for,  we  see  it  cooAisedly  \     It  must  therefore  be  absdlately  oouf 
and  weakly ;  and  from  thenoe  we  form  \  doded,  that  distance,  dimension,  and 
ideas,  which  always  afterwards  aooom-  I  situation  are  not,  properiy  speaking,  visi- 
pany  the  sensation  of  sight.    Thus  every  {  ble  things;  that  isto  say,  the  properand 
man  who  at  ten  paces  distance  sees  his  i  immediate  ol^ts  of  si|fat.    The  proper 


liOEse  five  foet  Ugh,  if,  some  minutes 
after,  he  sees  thb  horse  of  the  sixe  of  a 
sheep,  his  mmd,  by  an  involuntary  judg* 
inent,  immediately  concludes  that  the 
Uorse  is  vaxiA  forther  from  him. 
Il  it  voy  tfue,  that  when  I  see  ny 


and  immediate  object  of  sight  is  nothing 
bat  oolonved  light;  all  the  rest  we  only 
discover  by  long  scqustntance  and  expe* 
rienee.  we  learn  to  see  precisely  as  we 
learn  to  speak  and  to  read^  The  dilfor 
enoe  is,  met  the  ait  of  seeing  is  moM 
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easy,  and  thit  latnre  is  eqiodly  mistnts 
ofall. 

The  sudden  and  almost  nniform  judg- 
ments which,  at  a  certain  age,  our  minds 
form  of  distance,  dimension,  and  situa- 
tion, make  us  diink  that  we  have  only  to 
open  our  eyes  to  see  in  the  manner  in 
mieh  we  do  see.  We  are  deceited;  it 
requires  the  help  of  the  other  senses.  If 
men  had  only  the  sense  of  sight,  they 
would  have  no  means  of  knowing  extent 
In  lengthy  breadth,  and  depth,  and  a  pure 

Sirit  peihaps  would  not  know  it,  unless 
jd  revealed  it  to  him.  It  is  yery  diffi- 
cult, in  our  understanding,  to  separate 
tiie  extent  of  an  object  from  its  colour. 
We  never  see  anything  but  what  is  ex- 
tended, add  from  that  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  we  really  see  the  eitent.  We  can 
scarcely  distinguish  in  our  minds  the  yel- 
low that  we  see  in  a  louis  d*or  from  the 
iouis  d'or  in  which  we  see  the  ydlow. 
In  the  same  manner,  as  when  we  hear 
'  die  word  k>uis  d'or  pronounced,  we  can- 
not help  attaching  the  idea  of  the  money 
to  the  word  whidi  we  hear  spoken. 

If  all  men  spake  the  same  language, 
we  should  be  always  ready  to  believe  in 
a  necessary  connecdon  between  words 
and  ideas.  But  all  men  in  fact  do  possess 
t^  same  language  of  imagination.  Na- 
ture says  to  them  all.  When  you  have 
seen  colours  for  a  certain  time,  imagina- 
tion will  represent  the  bodies  to  which 
these  colours  appear  attached  to  all  alike. 
This  prompt  ana  summary  judgment  once 
attained,  will  be  of  use  to  you  during 
your  life ;  for  if  to  estimate  the  distances, 
magnitudes,  and  situations  of  all  that 
surrounds  you,  it  were  necessary  to  exa- 
mine the  yisual  angles  and  rays,  you 
would  bedead  before  you  had  ascertained 
whether  the  things  of  which  you  have 
need  were  ten  paces  from  you  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  leagues,  and  whether  they 
were  of  the  size  of  a  worm  or  of  a  moun- 
tain.   It  would  be  better  to  be  bom 

blind. 

We  are  then,  perhaps,  very  wrong, 
when  we  say  that  our  senses  deceive  us. 
Every  one  of  our  senses'  perfbrms  the 


function  to  which  it  was  destined  by 
ture.  They  mutually  aid  one  another  to 
>  convey  to  our  minds,  through  the  medium 
of  experience,  the  measure  of  knowledge 
that  our  being  allows.  We  ask  from  our 
senses  what  they  are  not  made  to  give  us* 
We  would  have  our  eyes  acquaint  us 
with  solidity,  dimension,  distance,  &c: ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  touch  to  agrra 
for  that  purpose  with  the  sight,  and  ths!t 
experience  should  second  toth.  If  Fa- 
ther Mallebranche  had  looked  at  this 
side  of  nature,  he  would  perhaps  have 
attributed  fewer  errors  to  our  senses, 
which  are  the  only  sources  of  all  odr 
ideas. 

We  should  not,  however,  extend  this 
species  of  metaphysics  to  every  case  be- 
fore us.  We  shoukl  only  call  it  to  our 
aid  when  the  mathematics  are  insu& 
cient. 

DIVINITY  OF  JESUS. 

The  Socinians,  who  are  regarded  as 
blasphemers,  do  not  recognise  the  divini^r 
of  Jesus  Christ  They  dare  to  pretend, 
with  the  philosopliers  of  antiquity,  with 
the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  ano  most 
other  nations,  that  the  idea  of  a  god-man 
is  monstrous  ;  that  the  distance  from  God 
to  man  is  infinite ;  and  that  it  is  impoe- 
sible  for  a  perishable  body  to  be  infinite, 
immense,  or  eternal. 

They  have  the  confidenoe  to  quote  En- 
sebitts,  Bbhop  of  Csesarea,  in  their  fii- 
Tour,  who,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
book  i.,  chap.  9,  declares  that  it  isabsunl 
to  imagine  the  uncreated  and  unchange- 
able nature  of  Almighty  God  taking  the 
form  of  a  man.  They  cite  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  Justin  and  Tertullian,  who 
have  said  the  same  thing :  Justin,  in  his 
Diologue  with  Triphonius ;  and  Tertul- 
lian, in  his  Discourse  against  Praxeas. 

Tliey  quote  St.  Paul,  who  never  calls 
Jesus  Christ  God,  and  vrho  calls  htm 
man  very  often.  They  carry  their  auda- 
city so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  Christians 
passed  three  entire  ages  in  forming  by 
?  degrees  the  apotheosis  of  Jesus ;  and  that 
\  they  only  raised  this  astonishing  edifice 
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by  the  example  of  the  Pagans,  who  had 
deified  mortals.  At  first,  according  to 
them,  Jesus  was  only  regarded  as  a  man 
inspired  by  God,  and  then  as  a  creature 
more  perfect  than  others.  They  gate  I 
him  some  time  a(ter  a  place  above  the  ' 
angelb,  as  St.  Paul  tells  ua.  Every  day 
added  to  his  greatness.  He  in  time  be- 
came an  emanation,  proceeding  from  God . 
This  was  not  enough  ;  he  was  even  bom 
before  time.  At  last  he  was  made  God 
coosubstantial  with  God.  Crellius,  Vo- 
quelsius,  Natalis  Alexander,  and  Horn- 
beck,  have  supported  all  these  blasphe* 
mies  by  arguments,  which  astonisli  the 
wise  and  mislead  the  weak.  Above  all, 
Faustus  Socinus  spread  the  seeds  of  this 
doctrine  in  Europe;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  species  of 
Christianity  was  established.  There 
were  already  more  than  three  hundred* 

DIVORCE. 

In  the  article  Divorce,  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, it  is  said  that  the  custom  of 
divorce  having  been  brought  into  Gaul 
by  the  ]lomans,it  was  therefore  that  Bis- 
sine,  or  Bazine,  quitted  the  King  of  Thu- 
ringia,  her  husband,  in  order  to  follow 
Cmlderic,  who  married  her.  Why  not 
aay,  that  because  the  Trojans  estabhshed 
the  custom  of  divorce  in  Sparta,  Helen 
repudiated  Menelaus  according  to  Uw, 
10  run  away  with  Paris  into  Phirygia? 

The  agreeable  fioible  of  Paris,  and  the 
ridiculous  one  of  Childeric,  who  never 
was  king  of  France,  and  who  it  is  pre- 
tended carried  off  Bazine,  the  wife  of 
Bazin,  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  law 
of.divorce. 

They  all  <]^uote  Cheribert,  ruler  of  the 
little  town  oi  Lutetia,  near  Issay — Lu- 
^tia  Parisiorum — ^who  repudiated  his 
wife.  The  Abb^  VeUi,  in  his  History  of 
France,  says,  that  this  Cheribert,  or  Cari- 
bert,  divorced  his  wife  Ingoberg  to  espouse 
Mirefleur,  the  daughter  of  an  artisan ; 
and  afterwards  Theudegild,  the  daughter 
of  a  shepherd,  who  was  raised  to  the  first 
throne  of  the  French  empire. 

There  was  at  that  time  neither  fintnor 


seooad  throne  among  these  baibariant 
whom  the  Roman  empire  never  reoog* 
nised  as  kings.    There  was  no  French 
empire. 

The  empire  of  the  French  only  com- 
menced with  Charlemagne.  It  is  veiy 
doubtful  whether  the  word  mirefleur  was 
in  use  either  in  the  Welch  or  GaiUo 
languages,  which  were  a  patoU  of  the 
Celtic  jargon.  This  patois  had  no  ex- 
pressions  so  soft. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  ruler  or  governor 
Chilpehc,  lord  of  tiiie  province  of  Soi»- 
aonnais,  whom  they  call  king  of  France, 
divorced  his  queen  Andovere  or  Andove ; 
and  here  follows  the  reason  of  this  di* 
vorce. 

This  Andovere,  after  having  given  three 
male  children  to  the  lord  of  Soissons, 
brought  forth  a  daughter.  The  Franks 
having  been  in  some  manner  Christians 
since  the  time  of  dovis,  Andovere,  after 
her  recovery,  presented  her  daughter  to 
be  baptised.  Chilperic  of  Soissons,  who 
was  apparently  very  tired  of  her,  decfaiied 
that  it  was  an  unpardonable  crime  in  her 
to  be  the  godmotlter  of  her  infant,  and 
that  she  could  no  longer  be  his  wife  by 
the  laws  of  the  churoh.  He  therefore 
married  Fredegond,  whom  he  subs^ 
quently  put  away  idso,  and  espoused  a 
Visigoth.  To  conclude,  this  scrupulous 
husbfwd  ended  by  taking  Fredegond  back 
again. 

There  was  nothing  legal  in  all  this,  and 
it  ought  no  more  to  be  quoted  than  any- 
Uiing  which  passed  in  Ireland  or  the 
Orcades. 

The  Justinian  code,  which  we  have 
adopted  in  several  points,  authorises  di- 
vorce ;  but  the  canonical  law,  which  the 
Catholics  have  placed  before  it^  does  not 
permit  it. 

The  author  of  the  article  says  that  di- 
vorce is  practised  in  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  Confession  of  Auosbourg. 

He  might  have  added,  that  wis  custom 
is  establiiiied  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
north,  among  the  reformed  of  all  profes- 
sions, and  among  all  the  followers  of  th^ 
Greek  church. 


BOO.  JiQff 

Dif  orce  is  probably  of  nearly  the  same , 
date  as  xnamage.    1  belie?e,  howerer,  >  DOG. 

that  marriage  is  some  weeks  more  ancient  \\     It  seems  as  if  nature  had  gi  ven  the  dog 
tfiat  is  to  say,  men  quarrelled  with  their  \  to  man  for  his  defence  and  pleasure ;  it 
wires  at  the  eiid  of  nve  days,  beat  them  x  is  of  all  animals  the  most  faithful ;  it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  separated  from  '*  the  best  possible  friend  of  man. 
them  after  six  weeks'  cohabitation.  >      It  appears  that  there  are  seferal  speciea 

Justinian,  who  collected  all  the  laws  ^  absolutely  difierent.  How  can  we  believe 
made  before  him,  to  which  he  added  his  \  that  a  greyhound  comes  originally  from  a 
own,  not  only  confirms  that  of  divorce,  >  spaniel  ?  it  has  neither  its  hair,  legS) 
but  he  extends  it  still  further ;  so  that  /  snape,  ears,  voice,  scent,  nor  instinct, 
every  woman,  whose  husband  is  not  ft  %  A  man  who  had  never  seen  any  dogs  but 
slave,  but  simply  a  prisoner  of  war  dur-  <  barbets  or  spaniels,  and  who  saw  a  grey- 
ing five  years,  may,  after  the  five  years  \  hound  for  the  first  time,  would  take  it 
have  expired,  contract  another  marriage.  \  rather  for  a  dwarf  horse  than  for  an  aui- 

Justinian  was  a  Christian,  and  even  a  \  mal  of  the  spaniel  race.  It  is  very  likely 
theologian ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  the  \  that  each  race  was  always  what  it  now  is, 
church  derogates  from  his  laws  ?  It  was  \  with  the  exception  of  the  mixture  ol  a 
when  the  church  became  the  sovereign  \  small  number  of  them, 
and  the  legislator.  Tlie  popes  had  not  i  It  is  astonishing  that,  jn  the  Jewish  law| 
much  trouble  to  substitute  their  decretals  >  the  dog  was  considered  unclean  as  well 
instead  of  the  civil  code  in  the  west,  c  as  the  griffin,  the  hare,  the  pig,  and  the 
which  was  plunged  in  ignorance  and  bar-  \  eel ;  there  must  have  been  some  moral 
barism.  liiey  took,  indeed,  so  much  \  or  physical  reason  for  it^  which  we  have 
advantageof  the  prevailing  iterance,  that  |  not  yet  discovered. 
Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Inno-  ^  lliat  which  is  rehited  of  the  sagacity, 
cent  III.,  by  their  bulls,  forbade  the  civil  |  obedience,  friendship,  and  courage  ot 
law  to  ba  taught.  It  may  be  said  of  this  \  dogs,  is  as  t^traordmary  as  true.  The 
audacity,  that  it  is  not  credible,  but? military  philosopher  Ulloa,  assures  ut 
true.  ;  that,  in  Peru,  the  Spanish  dogs  recognise 

As  the  church  alone  took  cognizance  of  \  the  men  of  the  Indian  race,  pursue  them, 
marriages,  so  it  alone  judged  of  divorce.  >  and  tear  them  to  pieces ;  and  that  the 
No  prince  effected  a  divorce,  and  married  >  Peruvian  dogs  do  the  same  with  the  Spa- 
a  second  wife,  without  previously  obtain-  i  niards.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
inff  the  consent  of  the  pope.  Heniy  s  each  species  of  dogs  still  retained  the 
VIII.,  King  of  England,  dia  not  marry  |  hatred  which  was  inspired  in  it  at  the  time 
without  his  consent,  until  after  having  a  \  of  the  discovery,  and  that  each  race  al- 
longtime  solicited  his  divorce  in  the  court  \  ways  fought  for  its  master  with  the  sama 
of  Rome  in  vain.  j  valour  and  attachment. 

This  custom,  established  in  ignorant  \  Why,  then,  has  the  word  dog  become 
times,  is  perpetuated  in  enlightened  ones  v  an  injurious  term  ?  We  say,  for  tender* 
only  because  it  exists.  All  abuse  eter-  9  ness,  my  sparrow,  my  dove,  mv  chicken ; 
nises  itself ;  it  is  an  Augean  suble,  and  \  we  even  say,  mv  kitten,  though  this  ani* 
reauires  an  Hercules  to  cleanse  it.  \  mal  is  fiuned  for  treachery ;  and,  whea 

ilenry  IV.  could  not  be  the  fitther  of  a  {  we  are  angry,  we  call  people  dogs  1  I'he 
king  of  France  without  the  permission  of ;  Turks,  when  not  even  angry,  speak  with 
tiie  pope;  which  must  have  been  given,  >  horrorandcontemptof  the  Christian  doga. 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  not  by  pro*  \  The  English  populace,  when  they  see  a 
Iiouncinga(ftvorc«,buta/t0;  that  is  to  say,  $  man  who,  by  his  manner  or  dress,  haa 
by  pretending  that  there  had  not  been  pre-  jthe  appearance  of  having  been  born  00 
jrious  marriage  with  Margaret  de  Valois.  |  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  of  the  Loire^ 
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commonly  call  him  a  French  dog— -a }  fiabea^  bareiy  and  doga ;  hut,  in  neom- 
figure  of  rhetoric  which  is  neither  jost  to  |  penae>  the  cat  has  been  consecrated,  or 
the  dog,  nor  polite  to  the  man.  (  revered,  or  adored  [d€  dulit:)9A  partaking 

The  delicate  Homer  introduces  the  di-  j  of  divinity  or  saintship  in  several  towns, 
vine  Achilles  telling  the  divine  Agamem*  \  and  {dk  ialrie)  as  altogether  divine  by  no 
non  that  he  is  as  impudent  as  a  dog— a  5  mall  number  of  women, 
classical  justification  of  the  English  popu- 1  nCkC  MA  9 

iBcea  } 

The  moat  nalout  friends  of  the  dog  j  Ws  know  that  all  belief  taught  by  the 
must,  however,  eonfiess,  that  this  animal  j  church  is  a  dogma  which  we  must  em- 
carries  audacity  in  its  eyes ;  thai  serenl  \  brace.    It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  dogmas 


are  moroee ;  that  they  onen  bite  strangers 
whom  they  take  for  their  master's  en^ 
mies,  as  sentinds  assail  passengers  who 
approach  too  near  the  counterHNSurp. 
liiese  are  probably  the  reasons  which 
have  rendered  the  epithet  dog  insulting ; 
but  we  dam  not  decide. 

Why  was  the  dor  adored  and  revered 
(as  has  been  seen)  by  the  Egyptians  I— - 
Because  the  dog  protects  man.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  s^  Cambyses  had  killed 
their  bull  Apis,  and  had  had  it  roasted, 
no  animal,  except  the  dog,  dared  to  eat 
the  remains  of  the  feast,  so  profound  was 
the  respect  for  Apis:  the  doff,  not  so 
scrupulous,  swallowed  the  god  without 
hesitation.    The  Egyptians,  as  may  be 

imagined,  were  exceedingly  scandalised  |  the  patron  of  England;  nor  on  St.  Ah- 
tt  this  want  of  reverence,  ai»d  Anubis  lost  |  thony's  pig.  I  avow  with  fiimkness  that 
mudi  of  his  credit.  i  my  jouinev  was  made  I  know  not  how. 

The  dog,  however,  still  bears  the  hononr  >  '*  It  will  be  easily  believed  that  I  was 
Cf  being  always  in  dbe  heavens,  under  the  j  daaled ;  but  it  will  not  so  easily  be  cre- 
names  of  the  great  and  little  dog.  We  \  dited  that  I  witnessed  the  judgment  of 
regularly  record  the  dog-days.  j  the  dead.    And  who  were  the  jud^T 

fiut  oif  all  dogs,  Ceiberushas  had  the  |  they  were— <io  not  be  displeased  at  it — 
sreatest  reputation ;  he  had  three  heads.  I  all  those  who  have  done  good  to  man. 
We  have  remarked  that,  andently,  all  <  Confucius,  Solon,  Socrates,  Titus,  Anto- 
went  by  threes — Isis,  (Mris,  and  Ona,  i  ninus,  Epictetus,  Charron,  De  Thou^ 
the  three  first  Egyptian  divinities;  the  j  Chancellor  de  rH6pital,and  all  thegteal 
three  brodier  gods  of  the  Greek  worid —  |  men  who,  having  taught  and  practised 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto ;  the  three  i  the  virtues  that  God  requires,  seemed  10 
Fates,  the  three  Furies,  the  three  Graces,  |  be  the  only  persons  possessing  the  right 
the  three  judges  of  heU,  and  the  three  !  of  pronouncing  his  decrees. 


received  by  tbeLoiin  church,  and  rejected 
by  the  Greek.  But  if  unanimity  is  want- 
ing, charity  replaces  it.  It  is,  above  all, 
between  hearts,  that  union  is  required. 

I  think  that  we  can  relate  a  dream  to 
the  purpose,  which  has  already  found  fii- 
vour  in  the  estimation  of  many  peaceably 
disposed  persons. 

<<  On  tMlSth  of  February,  in  the  year 
1763  of  the  vulsar  era,  the  sun  entering 
the  sign  of  the  fishes,  I  was  transported 
to  heaven,  as  all  my  friends  can  bear 
witness.  The  mare  Borac,  of  Mahomet, 
was  not  my  steed,  neither  was  the  fiery 
chariot  of  Elijah  my  carriage.  I  was  not 
carried  on  the  elephant  of  S:>monocodom, 
the  Siamese ;  on  the  horse  of  St.  George, 


**  I  shall  not  describe  on  what  thrones 
they  were  seated,  nor  bow  many  celestial 
beings  were  prostrated  before  the  eternal 
architect  of  all  worlds,  nor  what  a  crowd 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  innumerable 

worlds  appeared  before  the  judges.    I 

floats,  cnbs,  bulls,  lams,  exiles,  lions,  [  shall  not  even  give  an  account  of  several 


beads  of  this  infernal  dog. 

We  perceive  here,  with  grief,  that  we 
have  omitted  the  article  Cats;  but  we 
console  ourselves  by  referring  to  their  his- 
tory. We  will  only  remark,  that  there 
are  no  cats  in  the  heavens  as  there  are 
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little  interesting  peculiarities  which  were  <  Bu)  there  suddenly  arose  at  his  side  a 
exceedingly  striking.  \  heap,  consisting  of  two  thousand  lettres- 

'*!  remarked  that  every  spirit  who  >  de-cachet.    A  Jansenist  set  fire  to  thena. 


pleaded  his  cause,  and  displayed  his 
specious  pretensions,  had  beside  him  all 
the  witnesses  of  hin  actions.  For  exam- 
plcy  when  Cardinal  Lorraine  boasted  of 
having  caused  some  of  his  opinions  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
demanded  eternal  life  as  the  price  of  his 
orthodoxy,  there  immediately  appeared 
around  him  twenty  ladies  of  the  court,  all 
bearing  on  their  foreheads  the  number 
of  their  interviews  with  the  cardinal.  I 
also  saw  those  who  had  concerted  with 
him  the  foundations  of  the  irftimous 
league.  All  the  accomplices  of  his 
wicked  designs  surrounded  him. 

**  Over  against  Cardinal  Lorraine  was 
John  Calvin,  who  boasted,  in  his  gross 
/Mi/ou,  of  having  trampled  upon  the  papal 
idol,  after  others  had  overthrown  it.  *  I 
have  written  against  painting  and  sculp- 
ture,' said  he ;  '  I  have  made  it  apparent 
that  good  works  are  of  no  avail,  and  I 
have  proved  that  it  is  diabolical  to  dance 
a  minuet.     Send  away  Cardinal  Lorraine 


and  Le  Tellier  was  burnt  to  a  cinder ; 
while  the  Jansenist,  who  had  uo  less  ca- 
balled than  the  Jesuit,  had  his  share  of 
the  flames. 

*'  I  saw  approach,  from  right  and  left, 
troops  of  fakirs,  talapoins,  bonzes,  and 
black,  white,  and  grey  monks,  who  all 
imagined  that,  to  make  their  court  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  they  must  either  sinff, 
scourge  themselves,  or  walk  quite  naked. 
*  What  good  have  you  done  to  men  V  was 
the  query.  A  dead  silence  succeeded  to 
this  question.  No  one  dared io  answer ; 
and  they  were  all  conducted  to  the  mad- 
houses of  the  universe,  the  lai^est  build- 
ings imaginable. 

"One  cried  out  that  he  believed  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  Xaca,  another  in  those 
of  Somonocodom.  'Bacchus  stopped 
the  sun  and  moon  !'  said  this  one — 'The 
gods  resuscitated  Pelops  !*  said  the  other 
— *  Here  is  the  bull  in  cana  Domini  I* 
said  a  new  comer— and  the  officer  of  the 
court  exclaimed, '  To  Bedlam,  to  Bed* 


Quickly,  and  place  me  by  the  side  of  St.  /  lam !' 
*aul.'  I     '*  When  all  these  causes  were  gone 

"  As  he  spoke  there  appeared  by  his  \  through,  I  heard  this  proclamation  : — 
side  a  lighted  pile:  a  dreadful  spectre,  >  <  By  the  Eternal  Creator,  Preserver,  Re- 
wearing  round  his  neck  a  Spanish  frill,  \  warder.  Revenger,  Forgiver,  &c.,  be  it 
arose  half  burnt  from  the  midst  of  the  <  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hun« 
ilames,with  dreadful  shrieks.  '  Monster,*  s  dred  thousand  million  of  millions  of 
cried  he  ;  'execrable  monster,  tremble!  ]  worlds  that  it  hath  pleased  us  to  form, 
recognise  that  Servetus,  whom  thou  |  that  we  never  judge  any  sinners  in  refer- 
caused'tt  to  perish  by  the  most  cruel  tor-  \  ence  to  their  own  shallow  ideas,  but  only 
ments,  because  he  had  disputed  with  thee  I  as  to  their  actions.  Such  is  our  justice.' 
on  the  manner  in  which  three  persons  |  "  I  own  that  this  was  the  first  time  I 
can  form  one  substance.'  Then  alt  the  <  ever  heard  such  an  edict ;  all  those  which 
judges  commanded  that  Cardinal  Lor-  \  I  had  read,  on  the  little  grain  of  dust  on 
raine  should  be  thrown  into  the  abyss,  j  which  I  was  bom,  ended  with  these 
but  that  Calvin  should  be  punished  still  \  word :  '  Such  is  our  pleasure.' " 


niore  rigorously. 

"  I  saw  a  prodigious  crowd  of  spirits, 
each  of  which  said,  'I  have  believed,  I 
have  believed  1'  but  on  their  forehead 
it  was  written,'  I  have  acted,'  and  they 
were  condemned. 


"  The  Jesuit  LeTellierappeared  boldly 
with  the  bull  Unigenitus  in  his  hand  \  patra  received  Egypt  from  Csesar, 
47  8 
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The  Roman  repablic,  which  seized  so 
many  states,  also  gave  some  away.  Scipto 
made  Massinissa  King  of  Numidia. 

LucuUus,  Sylla,  and   Pompey,  each 

gave  away  half  a^dozen  k ingdoms.    Cleo- 
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tony,  and  afterwards  Octaviuf,  gave  the 
little  kingdom  of  Judeato  Herod. 

Under  Trajan  the  fannous  medal  was 
atruck  of  regno  oisignata,  kingdoms  be- 
stowed. 

Cities  and  provinces  given  in  sove- 
reignty to  priests  and  to  colleges,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  are 
Seen  in  every  country.  Mahomet,  and 
the  caliphs  his  vicars,  took  possession  of 
many  states  in  the  propagation  of  their 
fistith,  but  they  did  not  make  donations 
of  them.  They  held  by  nothing  buttlieir 
Koran  and  their  sabre. 

The  Christian  religion,  which  was  at 
first  a  society  of  poor  people,  existed  for 
a  long  tim%  on  alms  alone,.  The  first 
donation  was  that  of  Ananius  and  Sap- 
phi  ra  his  wife.  It  was  in  ready  money, 
and  was  not  prosperous  to  the  donors. 

The  donation  of  Contiantine. 

The  celebrated  donation  of  Rome  and 
all  Italy  to  Pope  Sylvester  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  was  maintained  as  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  Rome  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  believed  that 
Constantine,  being  at  Nicomedia,  was 
cured  of  a  leprosy  at  Rome  by  the  bap- 
tism which  he  received  from  Bishop  Syl- 
vester, though  he  was  not  baptised  at  all ; 
and  that  by  way  of  recompense,  he  gave 
forthwith  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  its 
western  provinces,  to  this  Sylvester.  If 
the  deed  of  this  donation  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  doctor  of  the  Italian  comedy, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  pleasantly 
conceived.  It  is  added,  that  Constantine 
declared  all  the  canons  of  Rome  consuls 
and  patricians— "  patricios  et  consules 
effici '' — that  he  himself  held  the  bridle  of 
the  mare  on  which  the  new  bishop  was 
mounted — *Uenentesfrenum  equi  illius.*' 
It  is  astonishing  to  reflect,  thai  this  fine 
story  was  held  an  article  of  faith,  and 
respected  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  eight 
centuries,  and  that  the  church  persecuted 
as  heretics  all  those  who  doubted  it. 

Donation  of  Pepin. 

At  present  people  are  no  longer  per<» 
secuted  for    doubting   that  Pepin  the 


usurper  gave,  or  was  able  to  ((ive,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  pope.  It  is 
at  most  an  evil  thought,  a  venial  sin, 
which  does  not  endanger  the  loss  of  body 
or  of  soul. 

The  reasoning  of  the  German  lawyers, 
who  have  scruples  in  regard  to  this  dona- 
tion, is  as  follows: 

First.  The  librarian  Anastatius,  whose 
evidence  is  always  cited,  wrote  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  event. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  likely  that  Pepin, 
who  was  not  firmly  esUblished  in  France, 
and  against  whom  Aquitaine  made  war, 
could  give  away,  in  Italy,  states  which 
already  belonged  to  the  emperor,  resident 
at  Constantinople. 

Thirdly.  Pope  Zacharias  recognised 
the  Roman-Greek  emperor  for  the  sove- 
reign of  those  lands,  disputed  by  the 
Lombards,  and  had  administered  the 
oath  to  him ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  this  bishop,  Zacharias  of  Home 
to  Bishop  Boniface  of  Mayence.  Pepin 
could  not  give  to  the  pope  the  Imperial 
territories. 

Fourthly,  When  Pope  Stephen  II. 
produced  a  letter  from  heaven,  written 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Peter,  to  Pepin,  to 
complain  of  the  grievances  of  the  kini^  of 
the  Lombards,  Astolphus,  St.  Peter  does 
not  mention  in  his  letter  that  Pepin  had 
made  a  present  of  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna to  the  Pope;  and  certainly  St. 
Peter  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so, 
even  if  the  thing  had  been  only  equivo- 
cal :  he  understands  his  interests  too  well. 

Finally,  the  deed  of  this  donation  has 
never  been  produced ;  and  what  is  still 
stronger,  the  fabrication  of  a  false  one 
cannot  be  ventured.  The  only  prooft 
are  vague  recitals,  mixed  up  with  fables. 
Instead  of  certainty  there  are  only  the 
absurd  writings  of  monks,  copied  from 
age  to  age,  from  one  another. 

The  Italian  advocate,  who  wrote  in 
1722,  to  prove  that  Parma  and  Placentia 
had  been  conceded  to  the  holy  see  as  a 
dependency  of  the  exarchate,  asserts  that 
the  Greek  emperors  were  justly  despoiled 
of  their  rights^  because  they  had  excited 
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th€  people  ag&inst  God.  Can  lawyers 
write  thus  in  our  days  ?  Yes,  it  appeEtrs, 
but  only  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
goes  still  farther.  «  The  first  Christians/' 
says  he,  "  supported  the  emperors  only 
because  tliey  were  not  the  strongest." 
The  avowal  is  frank,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Bellarmine  is  right. 

The  Donatiofi  of  Charlemagne, 

At  a  time  when  the  court  of  Rome  be- 
lieved itself  deficient  in  titles,  it  pretended 
that  Charlemagne  had  confirmed  the  do- 
nation of  the  exarchate,  and  that  he  added 
to  it  Sicily,  Venice,  Benevento,  Corsica, 
and  Sardinia.  But  as  Charlemagne  did 
not  possess  any  of  these  states,  he  could 
not  give  them  away ;  and  as  to  the  town 
of  Ravenna,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  kept 
it,  since  in  his  will  he  made  a  legacy  to 
bis  city  of  Rayenna,  as  well  as  to  his  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  surprising  enough  that 
the  Popes  have  obtained  Ravenna  and 
Rome ;  But  as  to  Venice  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  diploma  which  granted  them  the 
sovereignty  will  be  found  in  the  palace  of 
St.  Mark. 

All  these  acts,  instruments,  and  diplo- 
mas, have  been  subjects  of  dispute  for 
ages.  But  it  is  a  confirmed  opinion,  says 
Giannoni,  that  martyr  to  truth,  that  all 
these  pieces  were  forged  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  ''£  costante  opiuione 
presso  i  piu  gravi  scrittori  che  tutti  questi 
istromenti  e  diplomi  furono  supposti  n^ 
tempi  d'lldebrando." 

Donation  ofBenevento  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  ilL 

The  first  well  attested  donation  which 
was  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  that 
of  Benevento,  and  that  was  an  exchange 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  with  Pope 
IX.  It  03ly  wanted  one  formality, 
which  was  that  the  Emperor  who  gave 
away  Benevento  was  not  the  owner  of 
it.  It  belonged  to  the  dakes  of  Bene- 
vento, and  the  Roman-Greek  emperors 
reclaimed  their  rights  on  this  duchy.  But 
history  supplies  little  beyond  a  list  of 


those  who  have  accommodated  themselves 
with  the  property  of  others. 

Donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda.    ■ 

The  most  authentic  and  considerable 
of  these  donations  was  that  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  fiimous  Countess  Ma- 
tilda to  Gregory  VII.  She  was  a  young 
widow,  who  gave  all  to  her  spiritual  di- 
rector. It  is  supposed  that  the  deed  was 
twice  executed  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  her  will. 

However,  there  still  remains  some  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  always  believed  at  Rome 
that  Matilda  had  given  all  her  states,  all 
her  possessions,  present  and  to  come,  to 
her  friend  Gregory  VII.  by  a  solemn 
deed  in  her  castle  of  Canossa,  in  1077, 
for  the  relief  of  her  own  soul  and  that  of 
her  parents.  And  to  corroborate  this 
precious  instrument,  a  second  is  shown 
to  us  dated  in  the  year  1 102,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  it  is  to  Rome  that  she  made 
this  donation  :  that  she  recalled  it,  and 
that  she  afterwards  renews  it ;  and  always 
for  the  good  of  her  soul. 

How  could  so  important  a  deed  be 
recalled?  Was  the  court  of  Rome  so 
negligent?  How  could  an  instrument 
written  at  Canossa  have  been  written  at 
Rome?  What  do  these  contradictions 
mean?  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  the 
souls  of  the  receivers  fiured  better  than 
the  soul  of  the  giver,  who  to  save  it  was 
obliged  to  deprive  herself  of  all  she  pos* 
sessed  in  favour  of  her  physicians. 

In  short,  in  1102  a  sovereign  was  de« 
prived  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  an 
acre  of  land ;  yet  after  this  deed,  and  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  1816«  there  are 
still  found  considerable  donations  of  lands 
made  by  this  same  Matilda  to  canons  and 
monks.  She  bad  not,  therefore,  given 
all.  Finally,  this  deed  was  very  likely 
made  by  some  ingenious  person  after  her 
death. 

The  court  of   Rome    still   includes 

among  its  titles  the  testament  of  Matiiday 

\  which  confirmed   her    donations.    The 

^  popes,  however,  never  produce  this  tes* 

lament. 
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It  should  also  be  known  whether  this 
rich  countess  had  the  power  to  dispose 
of  her  possessions  which  were  most  of 
them  fiefs  of  ihe  empire. 

The  Emperor  Henry  V.  her  heir,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all,  and  recognised  nei- 
ther testament  donation,  deed,  nor  right. 
The  popes,  in  temporising,  gained  more 
than  the  emperors  in  exerting  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  in  time  these  Caesars  became 
so  weak,  that  the  popes  finally  obtained 
the  succession  of  Matilda,  which  is  now 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Donations  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Naples 
to  the  Popes, 

The  Norman  gentlemen  who  were  the 
first  instruments  of  the  conquests  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  achieved  the  finest  ex- 
ploit of  chivalry  that  was  ever  heard  of. 
From  forty  to  fifty  men  only  delivered 
Salerno  at  the  moment  it  was  taken  by  an 
army  of  Saracens.  Seven  other  Norman 
gentlemen,  all  brothers,  sufficed  to  chase 
these  same  Saracens  from  all  the  country, 
and  to  take  prisoner  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  had  treated  them  ungratefully.  .It 
was  very  natural  that  the  people,  whom 
these  heroes  had  inspired  with  valour, 
should  be  led  to  obey  them  through  ad- 
miration and  gratituae. 
I  Such  were  the  first  rights  to  the  crown 
of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  biihops  of 
Rome  could  no  more  git e  those  states 
in  fief  than  the  kingdoms  of  Boutan  or 
Cachemere. 

They  could  not  even  grant  the  investi- 
ture which  would  have  been  demanded 
of  them  ;  for,  tn  the  time  of  the  aaarchy 
of  the  fiefs,  when  a  lord  would  hold  his 
free  land  as  a  fief  for  his  protection,  he 
could  only  address  himself  to  the  sove- 
reign or  the  chief  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  situated.  And  certainly  the  pope 
was  neither  the  sovereign  of  Naples, 
Apulia,  nor  Calabria. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  pre- 
tended vassalage,  but  the  source  has  ne- 
ver been  discovered.  I  dare  say  that 
it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  lawyers  as 
of  the  theologians     Every  one  deduces 


from  a  received  principle  consequences 
the  most  favourable  to  thenuielves  or  his 
party.  But;  is  the  principle  true^  I«f 
the  first  fact  by  whicii  it  is  supported  in- 
contestible  ?  It  is  this  which  should  be 
examined.  It  resembles  our  ancient  ro- 
mance-writers, who  all  take  it  for  granted 
that  Francus  brought  the  helmet  of  Hec- 
tor to  France.  I^is  casque  was  impe- 
netrable, no  doubt ;  but  had  Hector 
really  worn  it  ?  The  holy  Virgin's  milk 
is  also  very  respectable ;  but  do  the 
twenty  sacristies,  who  boast  of  having  a 
gill  of  it,  really  possess  it  ? 

Men  of  the  present  time,  as  wicked  as 
foolish,  do  not  shrink  from  the  greatest 
crimes,  and  yet  fear  an  excommuni- 
cation, which  would  render  them  execra- 
ble to  people  still  more  wicked  and 
foolish  than  themselves. 

Robert  and  Richard  Guiscard,  the 
conquerors  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  were 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Leo  IX.  They 
were  declared  vassals  or  the  empire  ;  but 
the  emperor,  Henry  III.,  discontented 
with  these  feudatory  conquerors,  engaged 
Leo  IX.  to  launch  the  excommunication 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Germans.  The 
Normans,  who  did  not  fear  these  thun- 
derbolts like  the  princes  of  Italy,  beat 
the  Germans,  and  took  the  pope  prisoner. 
But  to  prevent  the  popes  and  emperors 
hereafter  from  coming  to  trouble  them  in 
their  possessions,  thev  ofiiered  their  con- 
quests to  the  church  under  the  name  of 
oblata^  It  was  thus  that  England  paid 
the  Peter's  pence ;  that  the  first  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portui^,  on  recovering  their 
states  from  the  Saiacens,  promised  two 
pounds  of  gold  a-year  to  the  church  of 
home.  But  England,  Spain,  or  Portu- 
gal, never  regarded  the  pope  as  their  so- 
vereign master, 

Duke  Robert,  ohUa  of  the  church,  was 
therefore  no  feudatory  of  the  pope :  he 
could  not  be  so,  since  the  popes  were  not 
the  sovereigns  of  Rome.  This  city  was 
then  governed  by  its  senate,  and  the 
bishop  only  possessed  influence.  The 
pope  was,  at  Rome,  precisely  what  the 
elector   is   at   Cologne.     There   is   a 
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prodigious  difference  between  the  oblat 
of  a  saint  and  the  feudatory  of  a 
bishop. 

Baronius,  in  his  Acts,  relates  the  pre- 
tended homage  done  by  Robert,  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabna,  to  Nicholas  II.; 
but  this  deed  is|  suspected  like  many 
others :  it  has  never  been  seen,  it  has  ne* 
Ter  been  found  in  any  archives.  Robert 
entitled  himself  cbi/ce  6y  the  grace  of  God 
and  8t.  Peter;  but  certainly  St.  Peter 
had  given  him  nothing,  nor  was  that  saint 
kins^  of  Rome. 

llie  other  popes,  who  were  kings  no 
more  than  St.  Peter,  received  without  dif. 
fieulty  the  homage  of  all  the  princes  who 
presented  themselves  to  reign  overNaples, 
particularly  when  these  princes  were  the 
most  powerful. 

Donation  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the 
Fopei  by  King  John, 

In  1213,  King  John,  vulgarly  called 
Lackland  or  more  properly  Lackvirtue, 
being  excommunicated,  and  seeing  his 
kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict,  gave  it 
away  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  his  suc- 
cessors. "  Not  constrained  by  fear,  but 
with  my  full  consent  and  the  advice  of 
my  barons,  for  the  remission  of  my  sins 
against  God  and  the  church,  I  resign 
England  and  Ireland  to  God,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  our  lord  the  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  to  his  successors  in  the  aposto* 
lie  chair.*' 

He  declared  himself  feudatory  lieu- 
tenant  to  the  pope,  paid  about  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  ready  mo- 
ny  to  the  legate  Pandulph,  promised  to 
pay  a  thousand  more  every  year,  gave  the 
first  year  in  advance  to  the  legate  who 
trampled  upon  him,  and  swore  on  his 
knees  that  ne  submitted  to  lose  all,  in 
the  event  of  not  paying  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

The  jest  of  this  ceremony  was,  that 
the  legate  departed  with  the  money, 
and  forgot  to  remove  the  excommuni- 
cation. 


EgamimUion  tf  the  Vastalage  cf  Naple$ 
and  England, 

It  may  be  asked,  which  was  the  most 
valuable,  the  donation  of  Robert  Guis- 
card  or  that  of  John  Lackland  ;  both  had 
been  excommunicated,  both  had  given 
their  states  to  St.  Peter,  and  became  only 
the  farmers  of  ihem.  If  the  English  ba- 
rons were  indignant  at  the  infamous  bar- 
gain of  their  king  with  the  pope,  and 
cancelled  it,  the  Neapolitan  barons  could 
have  equally  cancelled  that  of  baron  Ro- 
bert; and  that  which  they  could  have 
done  formerly,  they  certainly  can  do  at 
present. 

Were  England  and  Apulia  given  to 
the  pope,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
church  or  of  the  fiefs, — as  to  a  bishop  or 
a  sovereign  ?  If  to  a  bishop,  it  is  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  the  law  of  Jesus,  who 
so  often  forbids  his  disciples  to  take  any- 
thing, and  who  declares  to  them  that  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

If  as  to  a  sovereign,  it  was  high  trea- 
son to  his  imperial  majesty :  the  Normans 
had  already  oone  homage  to  the  emperor. 
Thus  no  right,  spiritual  or  temporal,  be- 
longed to  the  popes  in  this  affair.  When 
the  principle  is  erroneous,  all  the  deduc- 
tions are  so  of  course.  Naples  no  more 
belonged  to  the  pope  than  England. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  pro- 
viding against  this  ancient  bargain ;  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people,  which  is  stronger 
than  the  right  of  the  fieft.  The  people's 
right  will  not  suffer  one  sovereign  to  be* 
long  to  another,  and  the  most  ancient  law 
is  to  be  master  of  our  own,  at  least  when 
we  are  not  the  weakest. 

Of  Donatiom  made  hy  the  Popes. 

If  principalities  have  been  given  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  they  have  given  away 
manyjmore.  There  is  not  a  single  throne 
in  Europe  to  which  they  have  not  made 
a  present.  As  soon  as  a  prince  had  con- 
quered a  country,  or  even  wished  to  do 
it,  the  popes  granted  it  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter.  Sometimes  they  even  made 
the  first  advances,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
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they  have  given  away  every  kingdoin  but 
that  of  heaven. 

Few  people  in  France  know  that  Ju- 
lius II.  gave  the  states  of  King  Louis 
XII.  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian^  who 
could  not  put  himself  in  possession  of 
them.  They  do  not  sufficiently  remem- 
ber that  Sixtus  V.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and 
Clement  vm.  were  ready  to  make  a 
present  of  France  to  whomsoever  Piiilip 
II.  would  have  chosen  for  the  husband 
of  his  daushter  Clara  Eugenia* 

As  to  the  emperors,  there  is  not  one 
since  Charlemaene  that  the  court  of  Rome 
has  not  pretended  to  nominate.  This  is 
the  reason  why  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  says,  **that  lord  Peter  became  sud- 
denly mad,  and  that  Martin  and  Jack, 
his  brothers,  confined  him  by  the  advice 
of  their  relations."  We  simply  relate 
this  drollery  as  a  pleasant  blasphemy  of 
an  English  priest  against  a  bishop  of 
Rome. 

All  these  donations  disappear  before 
that  of  the  East  and  West  indies,  with 
which  Alexander  VI.  of  his  divine 
power  and  authority  invested  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  was  giving  almost  all  the 
earth.  He  could  in  the  same  manner 
have  given  away  the  globes  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  with  their  satellites. 

Fartk%dar  Donations, 
The  donations  of  citizens  are  treated 
quite  differently.  The  codes  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  no  one  can  give  away 
the  property  of  another,  as  well  as  that 
no  person  can  take  it*  It  is  an  universal 
law. 

In  France,  jurisprudence  w«s  uncer- 
tain on  this  object,  as  on  almostall  others, 
until  the  year  1731,  when  the  equitable 
chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  having  con- 
ceived the  design  of  making  the  law  uni- 
form, very  weakly  began  the  great  work, 
by  the  edict  on  donations.  It  is  digested 
in  forty-seven  articles ;  but  in  wishing 
t3  render  all  the  formahties  concerning 
donations  uniform,Flanders  was  excepted 
from  the  general  law,  and  in  excepting 
Flanders,  Artois  was  forgotten,  which 


should  have  enjoyed  the  same  exception  ; 
so  that  in  six  years  after  the  general  law^ 
a  particular  one  was  obliged  to  be  made 
for  Artois. 

These  new  edicts  concerning  dona* 
tions  and  testaments,  were  principally 
made  to  do  away  with  all  the  commen- 
tators, who  had  considerably  embroiled 
the  laws,  having  already  compiled  six 
commentaries  upon  them. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  donations, 
or  deeds  of  gift,  extend  much  further 
than  to  the  particular  person  to  whom  a 
present  is  made.  For  every  present 
there  must  be  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the 
royal  domain — the  duty  of  controul,  the 
duty  of  *^  insinwUion/*the  duty  of  the 
hundredth  penny,  the  tax  of  two  $oua  in 
the  livre,  the  tax  of  eight  sous  in  the  livre^ 
&c. 

So  that  every  time  you  make  a  present 
to  a  citizen  you  are  much  more]  liberal 
than  you  imagine.  You  have  also  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  enriching 
of  the  farmers-general ;  but,  after  alt, 
this  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom like  that  which  is  paid  to  the  court 
of  Rome. 

DRINKING  HEALTHS. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  custom  ? 
Has  it  existed  since  drinking  commenced? 
—It  appears  natural  to  drink  wine  for 
our  own  health,  but  not  for  the  health  of 
others. 

The  propino  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  does  not  signify  ''  I  drink 
to  your  good  health,'*  but  I  drink  first 
that  you  may  drink  afterwards — I  invite 
you  to  drink. 

In  their  festivals  they  drink  to  cele* 
brate  a  mistress,  not  that  she  might  have 
good  health.    See  in  Martial, 

Vtevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Jattina  bibatnr. 
Six  cups  for  Naevia,  K>r  JasUna  seven. 

The  English  who  pique  themselve 
upon  renewing  several  ancient  customs, 
drink  to  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  which 
they  call  toasting ;  and  it  is  a  great  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  them  whether  a 
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lady  is  toast-worthy  or  not — whether  she 
is  worthy  to  be  toasted. 

They  drank  at  Rome  for  the  victories 
of  Augustus,  and  for  the  return  of  his 
health.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  after 
the  battle  of  Actiuni  the  senate  decreed 
that,  in  their  repasts,  libations  should 
be  made  to  him  in  the  second  service. 
It  was  a  strange  decree.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  flattery  had  voluntarily  intm- 
duced  this  meanness.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
we  read  in  Horace ; 

Hinc  ad  vfn«  redit  loHus.et  ftlteris 
Te  mensis  adhibri  Deum. 
Ttf  muita  prec*|;  UpnMrqaitor  nero 
Defuse  paieris;  ct  Ubiru$  tuum 
Miscet  nutnen;  utiOrticcm  Castoris 

Ctmaffoi  nemor  H«rculis. 
Loairita  o  utiaam,  dux  bon«  ferias 
PraestM  Hetperiae:  dicimut  intcgro 
Sirci  maoa  die,  dtdmus  ovidi, 

Quum  tol  oceano  subest. 

To  thee  be  chaste  the  sacred  sonf, 
To  thre  the  rich  Itbatioo  pours ; 
Thee  placed  his  household  rods  amoof , 
Wifh  solemn  daily  prayers  adores: 
So  Ca»tor  aod  great  Hereuies  of  old 
Were  with  her  gods  by  graceful  Greece  enroIN. 

Orarioos  and  good,  beneath  thy  reivn 

May  Rome  her  happy  hours  employ. 
And  irraierni  hail  thy  just  domain 
With  pious  hymn  and  festal  joy  ; 
Thus,  with  the  rislnr  sun  we  sober  pray. 
Thus,  in  our  wine  beneath  his  setting  ray. 

It  is  very  likely  that  hence  the  custom 
arose,  among  barbarous  nations,  of  drink- 
ing to  the  health  of  their  guests ;  an  ab- 
surd custom,  since  we  may  drink  four 
bottles  without  doing  them  the  least 
good. 

The  dictionary  of  TVevoux  tells  us 
that  we  should  not  drink  to  the  health  of 
our  superiors  in  their  presence:  This 
may  be  the  case  in  France  or  Germany, 
but  in  England  it  is  a  received  custom. 
The  distance  is  not  so  great  from  one 
man  to  another  at  London  as  at  Vienna. 

It  is  of  importance  in  £ngland  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  a  prince  who  pre- 
tends to  ttie  throne;  it  is  to  declare  your* 
lelf  his  partizao. 

It  has  cost  more  than  one  Scotchman 
and  Hibernian  dear  for  having  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  StnarU. 

All  the  Whigs,  after  the  death  of  King 
Wlitiam,  drank  not  to  his  health,  but  to 
bis  memory.     A  toiy  aamed  firown. 


Bishop  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  a  great  enemy 
to  William  in  Ireland,  said,  '*  that  he 
would  put  a  cork  in  all  those  bottles 
which  were  drank  to  the  glory  of  this 
monarch."  He  did  not  stop  at  this  silly 
pun  :  he  wrote  in  1702  an  episcopal  ad- 
dress, to  show  the  Irish  that  it  was  an 
atrocious  impiety  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  kings,  and,  above  all,  to  their  memory  ; 
that  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  a  profa- 
nation of  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
'*  Drink  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  bishop  was 
not  the  first  who  conceived  such  a  folly. 
Before  him,  the  Presbyterian  Prynn,  had 
written  a  great  book  against  the  impious 
custom  of  drinking  to  the  health  of 
Christians. 

Finally,  there  was  one  John  Geza,  vi- 
car of  the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  who  pub- 
lished "  The  Divine  Potion  to  preserve 
Spiritual  Health,  by  the  Cure  of  the  in- 
veterate Malady  of  Drinking  Healths ; 
with  clear  and  solid  Arguments  against 
this  Criminal  custom  ;  all  for  the  Satis- 
faction of  the  Public,  at  the  request  of  a 
worthy  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the 
Year  of  our  Salvation,  1648." 

Our  reverend  father  Garasse,  our  rever- 
end Either  Patouiilet,  and  our  reverend 
fother  Nonotte,  are  nothing  superior  to 
these  profound  Englishmen.  We  have 
a  long  time  wrestled  with  our  neighbours 
for  the  superiority — To  which  is  it  due  ? 

THE  DRUIDS. 

The  Scene  it  in  Tariaria, — The  Furies 
entwined  *viih  Serpents,  and  Whips  in 
their  Hands, 

Come  along,  Barbaquincorix,  Celtic 
Druid,  and  thou  detestable  Grecian 
hierophant,  Calchas ;  the  moment  of  your 
just  punishment  has  returned  again ;  the 
hour  of  vengeance  has  arrived — the  bell 
has  sounded ! 

THE   DBUZO  AVD  CALCHAS. 

Oh,  heavens!  my  head,  my  side*, 
my  eyesi  my  ears  1  pardon,  ladies,  par- 
don J 
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EASE. 


CALCHA8. 

Mercy  !  two  vipers  are  penelrating 
my  eye-balls  1 

DRUID. 

A  serpent  is  deTOuhng  my  entrails ! 

CALCHAS. 

Alas,  how  am  I  mangled  !  And  must 
my  eyes  be  every  day  restored,  to  be 
torn  again  from  my  head ! 

DRUID. 

Must  my  skin  be  renewed  only  to 
dangle  in  ribbons  from  my  lacerated 
body  ? 

TISIPHONE. 

It  will  teach  thee  how  to  palm  off  a 
miseiable  parasitical  plant  for  an  univer- 
sal remedy  another  time.— Wilt  thou 
still  sacrifice  boys  and  girls  to  thy  god 
Theutates,  priest  ?  —  still  burn  them 
in  osier  baskets  io  the  sound  of  a 
drum? 

DRUID. 

Never,  never ;  dear  lady,  a  little 
mercy,  I  beseech  you. 

TI81  PHONE. 

Thou  never^hadst  any  thyself.  Seiie 
him  serpents,  and  now  another  lash  ! 

ALECTO. 

Let  them  curry  well  this  Calchas,  who 
advances  towards  us— 

••  With  crn«I  ey6»dark  meio,  and  bristled  bwr/* 
CALCHAS. 

My  hair  is  torn  away ;  1  am  scorched, 
flayed,  impaled  1 

ALECTO. 

Wretch!  Wilt  thou  again  cut  the 
throat  of  a  beautiful  girl,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  fevourable  gale,  instead  of  uniting 
her  to  a  good  husband  ? 

CALCHAS    AND  THE   DRUID. 

Oh,^whai  torments !  and  yet  we  die 
not.  ^ 

TISIPIIONE. 

Hey-day  !  God  forgive  me,  but  I 
hear  music !  It  is  Orpheus ;  why  our 
serpents,  sister,  have  become  as  senile 
as  lambs !  ^ 


CALCHAS. 

My  sufferings  cease  ;  how  yenr 
strange  I 

THE   DRUID. 

I  am  altogether  recovered.  Oh,  the 
powers  of  good  music  !— And  who  art 
thou,  divine  man,  who  thus  curest 
wounds,  and  rejoicest  hell  itself  ? 

ORPHEUS. 

My  friends,  I  am  a  priest  like  your- 
selves, but  I  never  deceived  any  one ;  or 
cut  the  throat  of  either  boy  or  girl  in  my 
life.  When  on  earth,  instead  of  making 
the  gods  hated,  I  rendered  them  be- 
loved, and  softened  the  manners  of  the 
men  whom  you  made  ferocious.  I  shall 
exert  myself  in  the  like  manner  in  hell. 
I  met,  just  BOW,  two  barbarous  priests 
whom  they  were  scourging  beyona  mea- 
sure; one  of  them  formerly  hewed  a 
king  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  cut  the  throat  of  his  queen  and  so- 
vereign at  the  horse  gate.  I  have  termi- 
nated their  punishment;  and,  having 
played  to  them  a  tune  on  the  violin,  they 
have  promised  me  that  when  they  return 
into  the  worid^  they  will  live  like  honest 
men. 

DaU»    AND    CALCHAS. 

We  promise  the  same  thing,  on  the 
word  oi;  a  priest. 

ORPHEUS. 

Yes,  but  "  Passato  il  pericolo,  gab- 
bato  il  santo." 

[7%«  scene  closet  with  a  figure  Dunce 
performed  by  Orpheus,  the  Con- 
demnedf  and  the  Furies,  to  light  and 
agreeable  mime.] 

EASE. 

Easy  applies  not  only  to  a  thing  easily 
done,  but  also  to  a  thing  which  appears 
to  be  so.  The  oencil  of  Corregio  is 
easy,  the  style  of  Quinault  is  much  more 
easy  than  that  of  Despreaux,  and  the 
style  of  Ovid  surpasses  m  facility  that  of 
Persius. 

This  fecility  in  painting,  music,  elo- 
queoce,  and  poetry,  consists  in  a  natural 
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and  spontaneous  felicity^  which  admits  of 
nothing  that  implies  research,  strength,  or 
profundity.  Thus  the  pictures  of  Paul 
Veronese  hare  a  much  more  easy  and 
less  finished  air  than  those  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  symphonies  of  Raroeau 
are  superior  to  those  of  Lulli,  but  appear 
less  easy.  Bossuet  is  more  truly  elo- 
quent and  more  easy  than  Flechier. 
Rousseau,  in  his  epistles,  has  not  near 
the  iaciliiy  and  truth  of  Despreaux. 

The  commentator  of  Despreaux  says, 
'^that  this  exact  and  laborious  poet 
taught  the  illustrious  Racine  to  make 
verses  with  difficulty,  and  that  those 
which  appear  easy  are  those,  which  have 
been  maae  with  the  most  difficulty." 

It  is  true,  that  it  often  costs  much 
pains  to  express  ourselves  with  clearness, 
as  also  that  the  natural  may  be  arrived 
at  by  effort ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
happy  genius  often  produces  easy  beau, 
ties  without  any  labour,  and  that  enthu- 
siasm goes  much  farther  than  art. 

Most  of  the  impassioned  expressions 
of  our  good  poets  have  come  finished 
from  their  pen,  and  appear  easy  as  if 
they  had  in  reality  been  composed  with- 
out labour ;  the  imagination,  therefore, 
often  conceives  and  brings  forth  easily. 
It  is  not  thus  with  didactic  works,  which 
require  art  to  make  them  appear  easy. 
For  example,  there  is  much  less  ease  than 
profundity  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

Bad  works  may  be  rapidly  constructed, 
which,  having  no  genius,  will  appear  easy, 
and  it  is  often  the  lot  of  those  who,  with- 
out genius,  have  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
composing.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  per- 
sonage of  the  old  comedy,  called  the  Ita- 
lian, says  to  another, 


fi 


Thoa  makmt  bad  TerMS  admirably  well." 


The  term  easy  is  an  insult  to  a  woman, 
but  is  sometimes  in  society  praise  for 
a  man ;  it  is  however,  a  fault  in  a  states- 
man. 

I1ie  manners  of  Atticus  were  easy ;  he 
was  the  most  amiable  of  the  Romans ; 
the  easy  Cleopatra  gave  herself  as  easily 
to  Anthony  as  to  Gsesar ;  the  easy  Clau- 


dius allowed  himself  to  be  goremed  by 
Agrippina;  easy  applied  to  Claudius  is 
only  a  lenitive:  the  proper  expression 
is  weak. 

An  easy  man  is  in  general  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind  which  easily  gives  itself 
up  to  reason  and  remonstrance — a  heart 
which  melts  at  the  prayers  which  are 
made  to  it ;  while  a  weak  man  is  one 
who  allows  too  much  authority  over 
him. 

ECLIPSE. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  known 
world  every  extraordinary  phenomenon 
was,  for  a  long  time,  believed  to  be  the 
passage  of  some  happy  or  miserable 
event.  Thus  the  Roman  historians  have 
not  failed  to  observe,  that  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  accompanied  the  birth  of  Romu- 
lus, that  another  announced  his  death, 
and  that  a  third  attended  tlie  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Rome. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  article 
entitled  the  Vision  of  Constamtine, 
of  the  apparition  of  the  cross  which  pre- 
ceded the  triumph  of  Christianity;  and 
under  the  article  Prophecy,  we  shall 
treat  of  the  new  star  which  enlightened 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  We  will,  therefore, 
here  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been 
said  of  the  darkness  with  which  all  the 
earth  was  covered  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

The  writers  of  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches  have  quoted  as  authentic  two 
letters  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areo- 

Sigite,  in  which  he  relates,  that  being  at 
eliopolis,  in  Egyyt,  with  his  friend, 
ApoUophanes,  he  suddenly  saw,  about 
the  sixth  hour,  the  moon  passjundemeatli 
the  sun,  which  caused  a  great  eclipse. 
Afterwards,  in  the  ninth  hour,  they  per^ 
ceived  the  moon  quitting  the  place  wnich 
she  occupied  and  return  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  diameter.  They  then  took  the 
rules  of  Philip  Arideus,  and,  having  ex- 
amined the  course  of  the  stars,  they 
found  that  the  sun  could  not  have  been 
naturally  eclipsed  at  that  time.  Further, 
they  obserrea  that  the  moon,  contrary  to 
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her  natural  motion,  instead  of  going  to  Mudge  of  the  accuracy  of  these  two  qao^ 
th«  west  to  range  herself  under  the  sun,  |  tations  of  reasoning, 
approached  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that  |  It  is  true  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  of 
she  returned  behind  on  the  same  side ;  s  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  St.  Jerome  Anas- 
which  caused  ApoUophanes  to  say,  >  tattus,  the  author  of  the  HistoriaMiscella, 
^*  These,  my  dear  Dionysius,  are  changes  \  and  Freculphus  of  Luxem,  among  the 
of  dirine  things  :*'  to  which  Dionysius  <  Latins,  all  unite  in  representing  the  frag- 
replied—"  Either  the  author  of  nature  \  ment  of  Phlegon  in  the  same  manner, 
suffers,  or  the  machine  of  the  universe  ?  But  it  is  known  that  these  five  witnesses^ 
will  be  soon  destroyed."  <  so  uniform  in  their  dispositions,  trans- 

Dionysius  adds,  that  having  remarked  \  lated  or  copied  the  passage,  not  from 
the  exact  time  and  year  of  this  prodigy,  >  Phlegon  himself,  but  from  Eusebius  ; 
andcompared  them  with  what  Paul  after- 1  while  John  Philoponus,  who  had  read 
wards  told  him,  he  yielded  up  to  the  \  Phlegon,  far  from  agreeing  with  Euse- 
truth  as  well  as  his  fnend.  This  is  what  \  bins,  differs  from  him  by  two  years, 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  darkness  hap-  \  We  could  also  name  Maximus  and  Ma- 
pening  at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was  I  lela,  who  lived  when  the  work  of  Phle* 
caused  by  a  supernatural  eclipse ;  and  s  gon  still  existed ;  and  the  result  of  an 
what  has  extended  this  opinion  is,  that  >  examination  of  the  whole  is,  that  five  of 
Maldonat  says  it  is  that  of  almost  all  the  |  the  quoted  authors  copy  Eusebius.  Phi- 
Catholics.  How  is  it  possible  to  resist  \  loponus,  who  really  saw  the  work  of 
the  authority  of  an  ocular,  enlightened,  \  Phlegon,  gives  a  second  read'ng.  Max- 
and  disinterested  witness ;  since  it  was  >  imus  a  third,  and  Malela  a  fourth  ;  so 
supposed  that  when  he  saw  this  eclipse,  <  that  they  are  far  from  relating  the  passage 
Dionysius  was  a  Pagan  ?  \  in  the  same  manner. 


As  these  pretended  letters  of  Diony- 
sius were  not  forged  until  towards  the 
fifteen  or  sixteenth  century,  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  was  contented  with  quoting  the 
evidence  of  Phlegon,  a  freed  man  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  This  author  was  aUo 
a  Pagan,  and  had  written  the  history  of 
the  Olympiads  in  sixteen  books,  from 


In  short,  the  calculations  of  Hodgson, 
Halley,  Whiston,  and  Gale  Morris,  have 
demonstrated  that  Phlegon  and  Thallus 
speak  of  a  natural  eclipse  which  hap- 
pened on  the  24th  of  November,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  second 
Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth  year,  as 
Eusebius  pretends.     Its  size  at  Nicea  in 


their  origin  to  the  year  140  of  the  vulgar  |  Bithynia  was  only,  according  to  Whis- 
era.  He  is  made  to  say,  that  m  the  <  ton,  from  nine  to  ten  divits ;  that  U  to 
fourth  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  se-  {  say,  two  thirds  and  a  half  of  the  sun's 
oond  Olympiad,  there  was  the  greatest    disk.     It  began  at  a  quarter  past  eight. 


eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had  ever  been 
seen  ;  the  day  was  changed  to  night  at 
the  sixth  hour,  the  stars  were  seen,  and 


and  ended  at  five  minutes  past  ten ;  and 
between  Cairo  in  Eevpt  and  Jerusalem, 
according  to   Mr.  Gale  Morris,  the  son 


an  earthquake  overthrew  several  edifices  )  was  totally  obscured  for  near  two  minutes, 
in  the  city  of  Niceas  in  Bithynia.  Ea-  |  At  Jerusalem  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
sebius  adds,  that  the  same  events  are  re-  \  happened  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
lated  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  >  after  noon. 

Greeks,  as  having  happened  in  the  eigh-  ;  But  what  ought  to  spare  all  this  dis- 
teenth  year  of  Tiberius.  It  is  thought  <  cussion  is,  that  Tertullian  says,  the  day 
that  Eusebius  alluded  to  Thallus,  a  \  became  suddenly  dark,  whilst  the  sun 
Greek  historian  already  cited  by  Justin,  |  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career;  that  the 
Tertullian,  and  Julius  Africanus ;  but  i  Pagans  believed  that  it  was  an  eclipjie, 
neither  the  work  of  Tnallus,  nor  that  of  \  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  predicted 
Phlegon,  having  reached  us,  we  can  only  \  by  the  prophet  Amos  in  tliese  words,  <^I 
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will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon, 
and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear 
day."—"  They,"  adds  Tertullian,  "  who 
have  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  event, 
and  could  not  discover  it,  have  denied 
it ;  but  the  hct  is  certain,  and  you  will 
find  it  noted  in  your  archives." 

Origen,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  b 
not  astonishing  foreign  authors  have  said 
nothing  about  the  darknesses  of  which 
the  evangelists  speak,  since  they  only  ap- 
peared in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem ; 
Judea,  according  to  him,  being  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  all  the  earth,  in 
more  than  one  place  in  scripture.  He 
also  avows,  that  the  passage*  in  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  Luke,  in  which  we  read  that  in 
nis  time  all  the  earth  was  covered  with 
darkness,  on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  had  been  thus  falsified  by  some  ig- 
norant Christian,  who  thought  thereby  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  text  of  the  evange- 
list ;  or  by  some  ill-intentioned  enemy, 
who  wished  a  pretext  to  calumniate  the 
church,  as  if  the  evangelists  had  remarked 
an  eclipse  at  a  time  when  it  was  very 
evident  that  it  could  not  have  happened. 
"It  is  true,"  adds  he,  "that  Phlegon 
says  that  there  was  one  under  Tiberius : 
but  as  he  does  not  say  that  it  happened 
at  the  full  moon,  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  that.'* 

*'  These  obscurations,"  continues  Ori- 
iren,  "  were  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
covered  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
were  not  felt  in  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Isarelites  dwelt.  Those  of  Egypt  lasted 
three  days,  while  those  of  Jerusalem 
only  lasted  three  hours  ;  the  first  were 
after  the  manner  of  the  second  :  and  even 
as  Moses  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
invoked  the  Lord  to  draw  them  down 
on  Egypt,  so  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  Je- 
rusalem with  darkness,  extended  his 
hands  on  the  cross  against  an  ungrateful 
people,  who  had  cried—'  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  !"* 

We  may,  in  this  case,  exclaim  with 
Plutarch,  the  darkness  of  superstition 
IM  more  dangerous  than  that  of  eclipses. 


ECONOMY  (RURAL). 

Tb£  primitive  economy,  that  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  rural.  In 
early  times  it  was  exhibited  in  the  patri« 
archal  life,  and  especially  in  that  of  Abra- 
ham,  who  made  a  long  journey  through 
the  arid  deserts  of  Memphis  to  buy  corn* 
I  shall  continue,  with  due  respect,  to  dis- 
card all  that  is  divine  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  and  attend  to  his  rural  economy 
alone. 

I  do  not  learn  that  he  ever  had  a 
house ;  he  quitted  the  most  fertile  coun- 
try of  the  universe,  and  towns  in  which 
there  were  commodious  houses,  to  go 
wandering  in  countries,  the  languages  of 
which  he  did  not  understand. 

He  went  from  Sodom  into  the  desert 
of  Gerar,  without  forming  the  least  es- 
tablishment. When  he  turned  away 
Hagar  and  the  child  Ismael,  it  was  still 
in  a  desert,  and  all  the  food  he  gave 
them  was  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cruse' 
of  water.  When  he  was  about  to  sacri« 
fice  his  son  Isaac  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
again  in  a  desert.  He  cut  the  wood  him- 
self to  burn  the  victim,  and  put  it  on  the 
back  of  Isaac,  whom  he  was  going  to  im- 
molate. 

His  wife  died  in  a  place  called  Kir- 
gath-arba,  or  Hebron;  he  had  not  six 
feet  of  earth  in  which  to  bury  her,  but 
was  oblieed  to  buy  a  cave  to  deposit  her 
body.  This  was  the  only  piece  of  land 
which  he  ever  possessed. 

However,  he  had  many  children ;  for, 
without  reckoning  Isaac  and  his  poste- 
rity, his  second  wife  Keturah,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  years^  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  calculation,  bore  him 
five  male  children,  who  departed  towards 
Arabia. 

It  is  not  said  that  Isaac  had  a  sinele 

giece  of  land  in  the  country  in  which  his 
ither  died  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went 
into  the  desert  of  Gerar  with  his  wife 
Rebecca  to  the  same  Abimelech,  King 
of  Gerar,  who  had  been  in  love  with  his 
mother. 
This  king  of  the  desert  became  also 
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amourous  of  his  wife  Rebecca,  whom  her 
husband  caused  to  pass  for  his  sister,  as 
Abraham  had  acted  with  regard  to  Sarah 
and  this  same  King  Abimelech  forty  years 
before.  It  is  raUier  astonishing  that  in 
this  family  the  wife  always  passed  for  the 
sister  when  there  was  anything  to  be 
gained ;  but  as  these  facts  are  conse- 
crated, it  is  for  us  to  maintain  a  respect- 
ful silence. 

Scripture  says  that  Abraham  enriched 
himself  in  this  horrible  country,  whjch 
became  fertile  for  his  benefit,  and  that  he 
became  extremely  powerful.  But  it  is 
also  mentioned  that  he  had  no  water  to 
drink,  that  he  had  a  great  quarrel  with 
the  king's  herdsmen  for  a  well ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  he  still  had  not  a 
house  of  his  own. 

His  children,  Esau  and  Jacob,  had  not 
a  greater  establishment  than  their  Esther. 
Jacob  was  obliged  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Mesopotamia,  from  whence  Abraham 
came ;  he  senred  seven  years  for  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Laban,  and  seven  other 
years  to  obtain  the  second  daughter.  He 
fled  with  his  wives  and  the  flocks  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  pursued  him.  A  pre- 
carious fortune,  that  of  Jacob. 

Esau  is  represented  as  wandering  like 
Jacob.  None  of  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
the  children  of  Jacob,  had  any  fixed 
dwelling,  or  a  field  of  which  they  were 
the  proprietors.  They  only  reposed  in 
their  tents  like  Bedouin  Arabs. 

It  is  is  clear  that  this  patriarchal  life 
would  not  conveniently  suit  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  atmosphere.  A  good  culti- 
vator, such  as  Pignoux  of  Auvergne,  must 
have  a  convenient  house,  with  an  aspect 
towards  the  east ;  large  bams  and  stables : 
stalls  properly  built ;  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  about  fifty  thousand  francs  of  our 
E resent  money  in  value.  He  must  sow  a 
undred  acres  with  corn,  besides  having 
good  pastures,  he  should  possess  some 
acres  of  vineyard,  and  about  fifty  for  in- 
ferior grain  and  herbs,  thirty  acres  of 
wood ;  a  plantation  of  mulberries,  silk- 
worms, and  bees.  With  all  these  advant- 
ages well  economised,  he  can  maintain  a 


fismily  in  abundance.  His  land  will  daily 
improve ;  he  will  support  them  without 
fearing  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  and 
the  weight  of  taxes,  because  one  good 
year  repairs  the  damages  of  two  bad  ones. 
He  will  enjoy  in  his  domain  a  real  sove- 
reignty, which  will  only  be  subject  to  the 
laws.  It  is  the  moat  natural  state  of  man ; 
the  most  tranquil,  the  most  happy,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  most  rare. 

The  son  of  this  venerable  patriarch  see- 
ing himself  rich,  is  disgusted  with  paying 
the  humiliating  tax  of  the  taille.  Having 
unfortunately  learned  some  Latin,  he  re- 
pairs to  town,  buys  a  post  which  exempts 
him  from  the  tax,  and  which  bestows  no- 
bility. He  sells  his  domain  to  pay  for 
his  vanity ;  marries  a  girl  brought  up  in 
luxury,  who  dishonours  and  ruins  him : 
he  dies  in  beggary,  and  his  only  son  wears 
a  livery  in  Paris. 

ECONOMY  9F  SPEECH— 

TO   SPEAK   BY   ECOVOMT. 

This  is  an  expression  consecrated  in 
its  appropiation  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  and  even  by  the  primitive  propa- 
gators of  our  holy  religion:  it  signifies 
Uie  application  of  oratory  to  circumstances. 

For  example  : — St.  Paul,  being  a 
Christian,  comes  to  the  temple  of  the 
Jews  to  perform  the  Judaic  rites,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  does  not  forsake  the  Mo- 
saic law ;  he  is  recognised  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  and  accused  of  having  profisned 
the  temple.  Loaded  with  blows,  he  is 
dragged  along  by  the  mob;  the  tribune 
of  the  cohort  {tnbunit  cohortU)  arrives, 
and  binds  him  with  a  double  chain.  The 
next  day  this  tribune  assembles  the  coun- 
cil, and  carries  Paul  before  it,  when  the 
high  priest  Ananias  commences  proceed- 
ings by  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  on 
which  Paul  Mdutes  him  with  the  epithet 
of  <<  of  a  whited  wall.'' 

"But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the 
one  part  were  sadducees  and  the  other 
phansees,  he  cried  out  in  the  council, 
'<  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  pharisee ;  of  the  hope  and  resur- 
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recticn  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  ques- 
tion.' And  when  he  bad  so  said,  there 
arose  a  discussion  between  the  pharisees 
and  the  saddocees:  and  the  multitude 
was  diTided .  For  the  sadducees  say^that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor 
spirit ;  but  the  pharisees  confess  both." 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  text,  that 
Paul  was  not  a  pharisee  after  he  became 
a  Christian,  and  that  there  was  in  this 
afiair  no  question  either  of  resurrection  or 
hope,  of  angel  or  spirit. 

The  text  shows  that  Paul  only  spoke 
thus  to  embroil  the  pharisees  and  saddu- 
cees. This  was  speaking  with  economy ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  prudence ;  it  was  a 
pious  artifice,  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  any  but  an 
apostle. 

It  is  thus  that  almost  all  the  fathers  of 
the  church  have  spoken  "  with  economy." 
St.  Jerome  developes  this  method  admir- 
ably in  his  fifty-fourth  letter  to  Pamma- 
chus.    Weigh  his  words. 

After  having  said  that  there  are'  occa- 
sions when  it  is  necessary  to  present  a 
loaf  and  to  throw  a  stone,  he  continues 
thus:— 

*'  Pray  read  Demosthenes,  read  Ci- 
cero ;  and  if  these  rhetoricians  displease 
you,  because  their  art  consists  in  speaking 
of  the  seeming  rather  than  the  true,  read 
Plato,Theophrastus,  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
and  all  those  who,  having  dipped  into  the 
fountain  of  Socrates,  drew  difierent  wa- 
ters from  it.  Is  there  among  them  any 
candour,  any  simplicity  ?  What  terms 
among  them  are  not  ambiguous,  and  what 
sense  do  they  not  make  free  with  to  bear 
away  the  palm  of  victory  ?  Origen,  Me- 
thodius, Eusebius,  ApoUinarus,  have 
written  a  million  of  a^ments  against 
Celsus  and  Porphyry.  Consider  with 
what  artifice,  with  what  problematic  sub- 
tlety they  combat  the  spirit  of  the  devil. 
They  do  not  say  what  they  think,  but 
what  it  is  expedient  to  say :  Non  quod 
ientiunCf  ud  quod  fiece$$e  nt  dicunt. 
And  not  to  mention  other  Latins — Ter- 
tuUian,  Cyprian,  Minutius,  Victorinus, 
Lactantius,  and  Hilarius — whom  \  will 


not  cite  here ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
relating  the  example  of  the  apostle  Paul," 
&c.,  &c. 

St.  Augustin  often  writes  with  economy. 
He  so  accommodates  himself  to  time  and 
circumstanoes,  that  in  one  of  his  epistles 
he  confesses  that  he  only  explained  the 
Trinity  because  he  must  aay  something. 

Assuredly,  this  was  not  because  he 
doubted  the  holy  Trinity ;  but  he  felt  how 
ineffable  this  mystery  is,  and  wished  to 
content  the  curiosity  of  the  people. 

This  method  was  always  received  in 
theology.  It  employed  an  argument 
against  the  Eucratics,  which  was  the 
cause  of  triumph  to  the  Carpocratians ; 
and  when  it  afterwards  disputed  wiih  the 
Carpocratians,  its  arms  were  changed. 

It  is  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
many,  when  the  number  of  rejected  is 
set  forth  ;  but  when  his  universal  bounty 
is  to  be  manifested,  he  is  said  to  have 
died  for  all.  Here  you  take  the  real 
sense  for  the  figurative ;  there  the  figura- 
tive for  the  real ;  as  prudence  and  expe- 
diency direct. 

Such  practices  are  not  admitted  in  jus- 
tice. A  wimess  would  be  punished  who 
told  the  pour  and  contre  of  a  capital  of- 
fence. But  there  is  an  infinite  difference 
between  vile  human  interests,  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  clearness,  and  divine 
interests,  which  are  hidden  in  an  impene- 
trable abyss.  The  same  judges  who  re- 
quire indubitable  demonstrative  proofs, 
will  be  contented  in  sermons  with  moral 
proofs,  and  even  with  declamations  exhi- 
biting no  proofs  at  all. 

St.  Augustin  speaks  with  economy, 
when  he  says,  ^*  I  believe,  because  it  is 
absurd ;  I  believe,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble." These  words,  which  would  be  ex- 
travagant in  all  worldly  affairs,  are  very  re- 
spectable in  theology.  They  signify,  that 
which  it  absurd  and  impossible  to  mortal 
eyes  is  not  so  to  the  eyes  of  God  :  God 
has  revealed  to  me  these  pretended  ab- 
surdities, these  apparent  impossibilities ; 
therefore  I  ought  to  believe  them. 

An  advocate  would  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  thus  at  the  bar.    They  would  shut 
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up  in  a  lunatic  assylam  a  witness  who 
might  say,  '^  I  assert  that  the  accused, 
while  shut  up  in  a  country  house  in  Mar- 
tinique, killed  a  man  in  Paris;  and  I 
am  the  more  certain  of  this  homicide, 
because  it  is  absurd  and  impossible/* 
But  reYcIaiions,  miracles,  and  faith,  are 
quite  a  distinct  order  of  things. 

The  same  St.  Augustin  observes,  in  his 
153rd  letter^  *'  It  is  written,  that  the  whole 
world  belongs  to  the  faithful,  and  infidels 
have  not  an  obolus  that  they  possess  le* 
gitimately." 

If  upon  this  principlea  brace  of  bankers 
weie  to  wait  upon  me,  to  assure  me  that 
they  were  of  the  faithful,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity had  appropriated  the  property  be- 
longing to  me,  a  miserable  worldling,  to 
themselves,  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
be  committed  to  the  Chatelet,  in  spite  of 
the  economy  of  the  language  of  St»  Au- 
gustin. 

St.  IrcDseus  asserts,  tliat  we  must  not 
condemn  the  incest  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Lot,  nor  that  of  Thamar  with  her  fa- 
ther-in-law, because  the  holy  scripture 
has  not  expressly  declared  them  criminal. 
This  verbal  economy  prevents  not  the  legal 
punishment  of  incest  among  ourselves. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  lord  expressly  or- 
dered people  to  commit  incest,  it  would 
not  be  sinful ;  which  is  the  economy  of 
Irenaeus.  His  laudable  object  is  to  make 
us  respect  everything  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures; but  as  God  has  not  expressly 
praised  the  foregoing  doings  of  the 
daughters  of  Lot  and  of  Judah,  we  are 
permitted  to  condemn  them. 

All  the  first  Christians^  without  excep- 
tion, thought  of  war  like  the  Quakers  and 
Dunkers  of  the  present  day, and  the  Bra- 
mins  both  ancient  and  modern.  Tertul- 
lian  is  the  ftither  who  is  most  explicit 
against  this  le^al  species  of  murder,  which 
our  vile  human  nature  renders  expedient. 
**  No  custom,  no  rule,'*  says  he,  *'  can 
render  this  criminal  destruction  legiti- 
m«te." 

Nevertheless,  after  assuring  us  that  no 
Cnristian  can  carry  arms,  he  says,  **  by 
economy,*'  m  the  same  book,  in  order  to 


intimidate  the  Roman  empire,  '^althongh 
of  such  recent  origin,  we  fill  your  cities 
and  your  armies*^ 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  he  asserts  that 
Pilate  was  a  Christian  in  his  heart ;  and 
the  whole  of  his  apology  is  filled  with 
similar  assertions,  which  redoubled  the 
zeal  of  his  proselytes. 

Let  us  terminate  these  examples  of  the 
economical  style,  which  are  numberless, 
by  a  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Jovian  upon  second  mar- 
riages. The  holy  Jerome  roun dly  asserts 
that  it  is  plain,  by  the  formation  of  the 
two  sexes— -in  the  description  of  which 
he  is  rather  particular— that  they  are  des- 
tined foroneanother,  and  for  propagation. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  are  to  make 
love  without  ceasing,  in  order  that  their 
respective  faculties  may  not  be  bestowed 
in  vain.  This  being  the  case,  why  should 
not  men  and  women  marry  again  ?  Why, 
indeed,  is  a  man  to  deny  his  wife  to  his 
friend,  if  a  cessation  of  attention  on  his 
own  part  be  personally  convenient  ?  He 
may  present  the  wife  of  another  with  a 
loaf  of  bread,  if  she  be  hungry;  and  why 
may  not  her  other  wants  be  supplied,  if 
they  are  urgent  ?  Functions  are  not  given 
to  lie  dormant,  kr,,  &c. 

After  such  a  passage,  it  is  useless  to 
quote  any  more ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  economical 
style,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
polemical,  ought  to  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  ;  and  that  it 
belongs  not  to  the  profane  to  imitate  the 
things  hazarded  by  the  saints,  either  as 
regards  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  or  the 
piquancy  of  their  delivery. 

ELEGANCE. 

According  to  some  authors,  this  word 
comes  from  electus,  chosen ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  its  etymology  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  Latin  word,  since  all  is 
choice  that  is  elegant.  Elegance  is  the 
result  of  regularity  and  grace. 

This  word  is  employed  in  speaking  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Elegans  signum 
is  oppo:>ed  to  signum  rtgeiu— a  proper- 
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tionate  figure,  the  rounded  outlines  of 
which  are  expressed  with  softness,  to  a 
cold  and  badly-finished  figure. 

The  severity  of  the  ancient  Romans 
gave  an  odious  sense  to  the  word  elegant 
tia.  They  regarded  all  kinds  of  elegance 
as  affectation  and  far-fetched  politeness, 
unworthy  the  gravity  of  the  first  ages. 
"  Vit'i,  non  lauditfuit/'  says  Aulus  Gel- 
lius.  They  called  him  an  elegant  man, 
who  in  these  days  we  designate  a  petit* 
maitre  (bellut  homuncio),  and  which  the 
English  call  a  beau ;  hut  towards  the 
time  of  Cicero,  when  manners  received 
the  last  degree  of  refinement,  elegant 
was  always  deemed  laudatory.  Cicero 
makes  use  of  this  word  in  a  hundred 
places,  to  describe  a  man  or  a  polite  dis- 
course. At  that  time  even  a  repast  was 
called  elegant ;  which  is  scarcely  the 
case  amongst  us. 

This  term  among  the  French,  as  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  is  confined  to  sculp- 
ture, painting,  eloquence,  and  still  more 
to  poetry :  it  does  not  precisely  mean  the 
same  thing  as  grace. 

The  word  grace  applies  particularly  to 
the  countenance ;  and  we  do  not  say  an 
elegant  fiace,  as  we  say  elegant  contours ; 
the  reason  is,  that  grace  always  relates  to 
something  in  motion,  and  it  is  in  the 
countenance  that  the  mind  appears :  thus 
we  do  not  say  an  elegant  gait,  because 
gait  includes  motion. 

The  elegance  of  a  discourse  is  not  its 
eloquence ;  it  is  a  part  of  it ;  it  is  neither 
the  harmony  nor  metre  alone ;  it  is  clear- 
ness, metre,  and  choice  of  words,  united. 
There  are  languages  in  Europe  in  which 
nothing  is  more  scarce  than  an  elegant 
expression.  Rude  terminations,  frequent 
consonants,  and  auxiliary  verbs  gramma- 
tically repeated  in  the' same  sentence, 
offend  the  ears  even  of  the  natives  them- 
selves. 

A  discourse  may  be  elegant  without 
being  good  ;  elegance  being,  in  reality, 
only  a  choice  of  words ;  but  a  discourse 
cannot  be  absolutely  good  without  being 
elegant.  Elegance  is  still  more  necessary 
in  poetry  than  eloquence,  because  it  is  a 
part  of thatharmony  so  necessary  to  verse. 


An  orator  mav  convince  and  affect,  even 
without  elegance,  purity,  or  number;  a 
poet  cannot  really  do  so  without  being 
elegant :  it  is  one  of  the  principal  merits 
of  Virgil.  Horace  is  much  less  elegant 
in  his  satires  and  epistles,  so  that  he  is 
much  less  of  a  poet  termoni  propriar. 

The  great  point  in  poetry  and  the  ora- 
torical tirt  is,  that  the  elegance  should 
never  appear  forced ;  and  the  poet  in  that, 
as  in  other  things,  has  greater  difficulties 
than  the  orator ;  for  harmony  being  the 
base  of  his  art,  he  must  not  permit  a  suc- 
cession of  harsh  syllables.  H e  m ust  even 
sometimes  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  thought 
to  elegance  of  expression,  which  is  a  con- 
straint that  the  orator  never  experiences. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  if  elegance 
always  appears  easy,  all  that  is  easy  and 
natural  is  not,  however,  elegant. 

it  is  seldom  said  of  a  comedy  that  it  is 
elejKantly  written.  The  simplicity  and 
rapidity  of  a  familiar  dialogue  exclude 
this  merit,  so  proper  to  all  other  poetry. 
Elegance  would  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  comic.  A  thing  elegantly  said  would 
not  be  lau{(hed  at ;  though  most  of  the 
verses  of  Moliere*s  Amphitrion,  with  the 
exceptionof  those  of  mere  pleasantry,  are 
elegantly  written.  The  mixture  of  gods 
and  men  in  this  piece,  so  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  the  irregular  verses,  forming  a 
number  of  madrigals,  are  perhaps  the 
cause. 

A  madrigal  requires  to  be  more  ele- 
gant than  an  epigram,  because  the  mad- 
rigal bears  somewhat  the  nature  of  tht 
ode,  and  the  epigram  belongs  to  the 
comic.  The  one  is  made  to  express  a 
delicate  sentiment,  and  the  other  a  ludi* 
crous  one. 

Elegance  should  not  be  attended  to 
in  the  sublime ;  it  would  weaken  it.  If 
we  read  of  the  elegance  of  the  Jupiter 
Olympus  of  Phidias,  it  would  be  a 
satire.  The  elegance  of  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles  may  properly  be  alluded  to. 

ELIAS  OR  ELIJAH,  AND  ENOCH. 

Elias  and  Enoch  are  two  very  im.* 
portant  personages  of  antiquity.    They 
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aretheonlymortalswhohavebeentakeni  fore  the  last  judgment,  to  oppose  the 
out  of  the  world  without  having  first  >  antichrist ;  that  Elias  will  preach  to  the 
tasted  of  death.  A  very  learned  man  has  |  Jews,  and  Enoch  to  the  Gentiles/ 
pretended  that  these  are  allegorical  per-  I  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 
sonages.  The  father  and  mother  of  Elias  >  (which  has  been  contested),  says  ex- 
are  unknown.  He  believes  that  his  ooun*  \  pressly,  **  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated, 
try,  Gilead,  signifies  nothing  but  the  cir-  \  that  he  should  not  see  death,  because 
culation  of  time.  He  proves  it  to  have  \  death  had  translated  him.'' 
comes  from  Galgala,  which  signifies  re-  >  St.  Justin,  or  somebody  who  had  taken 
volution.  But  what  signifies  the  name  I  his  name,  says  that  Elias'  and  Enoch  are 
of  the  village  of  Galgala?  s  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  that  they 

The  word  Elias  has  a  sensible  relation  j  there  wait  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
to  that  of  Elios,  the  sun«  The  burnt  sa-  \  Christ, 
crifice  offered  by  Elias,  and  lighted  by  <  St.  Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
fire  from  heaven,  is  an  image  of  that  j  that  Enoch  and  Elias  are  in  heaven.  It 
which  can  be  done  by  the  united  rays  |  is  the  same  Enoch,  the  seventh  man 
of  the  sun.  The  rain  which  falls,  after  |  after  Adam,  who  is  pretended  to  have 
great  heats,  is  also  a  physical  truth.       1  written  the  book  quoted  by  St  Jude. 

The  chairiot  of  fire  and  the  fiery!  Tertullian  says  tiiat  this  work  was  pre- 
horses,  which  bore  Elias  to  heaven,  are  |  served  in  the  ark,  and  even  that  Enoch 
a  lively  image  of  the  four  horses  of  the  made  a  second  copy  of  it  after  the  deluge, 
sun.  The  return  of  Elias  at  the  end  of  |  lliis  is  what  the  holy  scripture  and  the 
the  world,  seems  to  accord  with  the  an-    -   -       -  _ 

cient  opinion,  that  the  sun  would  extin- 
guish itself  in  the  waters,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  destruction  that  was  ex- 
pected ;  for  almost  all  antiquity  was  for 
a  long  time  persuaded  that  the  world 
would  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed. 

We  do  not  adopt  these  allegories ;  we 
only  stand  by  those  related  in  the  Old 
Testament. 


holy  fathers  relate  of  Enoch ;  but  the 
profane  writers  of  the  east  tell  us  much 
more.  They  believe  that  there  really 
was  an  Enoch*  and  that  he  was  the  first 
who  made  slaves  of  prisoners  of  war ; 
they  sometimes  call  himEnoc,  and  some- 
times Edris.  They  say  that  he  was  the 
same  who  gave  laws  to  the  Egyptians 
under  the  name  of  Thaut,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes  Trismegistus.  They  give 


Enoch  is  as  singular  a  personage  as    him  a  son  named  Sabi,  the  author  of  the 
Elias,  only  that  Genesis  names  his  father  |  religion  of  the  Sabieans. 
and  son,  while  the  family  of  Elias  is  un-  |     There  was  a  tradition  in  Phrygia  on  a 
known.    The  inhabitants  of  both  east  \  certain  Anach,  the  same  whom  the  He- 
and  west  have  celebrated  this  Enoch.      |  brews  call  Enoch.    The  Hirygians  held 

The  holy  scripture,  which  is  our  infal-  \  this  tradition  from  the  Chaldeansor  Baby* 
lible  guide,  inform  us  that  Enoch  was  >  lonians,  who  also  recognised  an  Enoch, 
the  father  of  MethusaIa,or  Methusalem,  |  or  Anach,  as  the  inventor  of  astronomy, 
and  that  he  only  dwelt  on  the  earth  three  \  They  wept  for  Enoch  one  day  in  the 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  which  seems  I  year  in  Phrygia,  as  they  wept  for  Adonis 
a  very  short  life  for  one  of  die  first  patri-  l  among  the  Phenecians. 
archs.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  in  the  <  The  ingenious  and  profound  writer, 
way  of  God,  and  that  he  appeared  no  s  who  believes  Elias  a  person  purely  alle- 
longer,  because  God  carried  him  away,  j  gorical,  thinks  the  same  of  Enoch.  He 
"  It  is  that,*' says  Calmet,"whichmakes  I  believes  that  Enoch,  Anach,  Annoch, 
the  holy  fathers  and  most  of  the  comm  en-  I  signifies  the  year;  that  the  orientals  were 
tators  assure  us  that  Enoch  still  lives ;  i  for  it,  as  for  Adonis,  and  that  they  re- 
that  God  hfis  borne  him  out  of  the  world  |  joiced  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
as  well  as  Elias;  that  both  will  come  be*  \  year. 
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That  Janus,  afterwards  known  in  Italy, 
was  the  ancient  Anach,  or  Annoch  of 
Asia. 

That  not  only  Enoch,  formerly  sig- 
nified, among  all  nations,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year,  but  the  last  day  of 
the  week. 

That  the  names  of  Anne,  John,  Jan- 
uarius,  Janvier,  and  January,  all  come 
from  the  same  source. 

It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  depths 
of  ancient  history.  When  we  seize  troth 
in  the  dark,  we  are  never  sure  of  retain- 
ing her.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  Christian  to  hold  by  the  scriptures, 
whatever  difficulty  he  may  have  in  un- 
derstanding theme 

ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence  was  created  before  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  as  the  languages  are 
formed  before  grammar. 

Nature  renders  men  eloquent  under  the 
influence  of  great  interesu  or  passions. 
A  person  much  excited  sees  things  with 
a  ditifevent  ey«i  rom  other  m«}.  To  him 
all  is  the  object  of  rapid  comparison  and 
metaphor.  Without  premiditation,  he 
vivifies  all,  and  makes  all  who  listen  to 
him  partake  of  his  enthusiasm. 

A  very  enlightened  philosopher  has 
remarked,  that  people  often  express  them- 
selves by  figures ;  that  nothing  is  more 
common  or  more  natural  than  the  turns 
called  tropes. 

Thus,  in  all  langui^es,  the  heart  bums, 
courage  is  kindled,  the  eyes  sparkle ;  the 
mind  is  oppressed,  it  is  divided,  it  is  ex- 
hausted ;  the  blood  freezes,  the  head  is 
turned  upside  down  ;  weareinilaled  with 
pride,  intoxicated  with  vengeance.  Na- 
ture is  everywhere  painted,  in  these  strong 
images  which  hare  become  common. 

It  is  from  her  that  instinct  learns  to  as- 
sume a  modest  tone  and  air,  when  it  is 
necessary.  The  natural  desire  of  capti- 
vating our  judges  and  masters ;  the  con- 
centrated energies  of  a  profoundly  stricken 
soul,  which  prepares  to  display  the  sen- 
timents whioh  oppress  it,  are  the  first 
teachers  of  this  art. 
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It  is  the  same  nature  which  sometimes 
inspires  lively  and  animated  sallies ;  a 
Strang  impulse  on  a  pressing  danger, 
prompts  the  imagination  suddenly,  liius 
a  captain  of  the  first  caliphs,  seeing  the 
Mussulmen  fly  from  the  field  of  battle, 
cried  out,  "  Where  are  you  running  to  ? 
your  enemies  are  not  there.'' 

This  speech  has  been  given  to  many 
captains ;  it  is  attributed  to  Cromwell. 
Strong  minds  much  oftener  accord  than 
fine  wits. 

Rasi^  a  Mussulman,  captain  of  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  seeing  his  Arabs  frightened 
at  the  death  of  their  general  Derar,  said 
to  them,  '*  What  does  it  signify  that  Derar 
is  dead  ?  God  is  liriug,  and  observes 
your  actions." 

Where  is  there  a  more  eloquent  man 
than  that  Engli^  sailor  who  decided  the 
war  against  Spain  in  1740?  *<  When 
the  Spaniards,  having  mutilated  me, 
were  going  to  kill  me,  I  recommended 
my  soul  to  God,  and  my  vengeance  to 
my  country !'' 

Nature,  then,  elicits  eloquence :  and  if 
it  be  said  that  poets  are  created  and  ora- 
tors formed  it  is  applicable  only  when 
eloquence  is  forced  to  study  the  Jaws, 
the  genius  of  the  judges,  and  the  manners 
of  the  times.  Nature  alone  is  sponta* 
ueously  eloquent. 

The  precepts  always  follow  the  art. 
Tisias  was  the  first  who  collected  the  laws 
of  eloquence,  of  which  nature  gives  the 
first  rules.  Plato  afterwards  said,  in  hia 
Gorgias,  that  an  orator  should  have  the 
subtlety  of  the  logician,  the  science  of  the 
philosopher,  almost  the  diction  of  the 
poet,  and  the  voice  and  gesture  of  the 
greatest  actors. 

Arbtotle,  also,  showed  that  true  phi- 
losophy is  the  secret  guide  to  perfection 
in  all  the  aru.  He  discovered  the 
sources  of  eloquence  in  his  book  of  Rhe- 
toric. He  showed  that  logic  is  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
that  to  be  eloquent  is  to  know  how  to 
demonstrate. 

He  distinguished  three  kinds  of  eIo« 
qaence :  the  deliberative,  the  demonstra« 
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tive,  and  the  judiciary.  The  deliberative, 
is  employed  to  exhort  those  who  deliberate 
in  taking  a  part  in  war,  in  peace,  &c«; 
the  demonstrative,  to  show  that  which  is 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame ;  the  judiciary, 
to  persuade,  absolve,  condemn,  &c. 

He  afterwards  treats  of  the  manners 
and  passions  with  which  all  orators 
should  be  acquainted. 

He  examines  the  proofs  which  should 
be  employed  tn  these  three  species  of  elo- 
quence, and  finally  he  treats  of  elocution, 
without  which  all  would  languish.  He 
recommends  metaphors,  provided  they 
are  just  and  noble ;  and,  above  all,  he 
requires  consistency  and  decorum. 

All  these  precepts  breathe  the  enlight- 
ened precision  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
politeness  of  an  Athenian ;  and,  in  giving 
the  rules  of  eloquence^  he  is  eloquent 
with  simplicity. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Greece  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  laws  of  eloquence  were  then  known, 
because  it  was  the  only  one  in  which 
true  eloquence  existed. 

The  grosser  art  was  known  to  all  men  ; 
sublime  traits  have  everywhere  escaped 
from  nature  at  all  times ;  but  to  rouse  the 
minds  of  the  whole  of  a  polished  nation, 
to  please,  convince,  and  affect  at  the  same 
time,  belongs  only  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Orientals  were  almost  all  slaves ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
servitude  to  exaggerate  everything.  Thus 
the  Asiatic  eloquence  was  monstrous. — 
The  west  was  barbarous  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle. 

True  eloquence  b^gan  to  show  itself  in 
the  lime  ot  the  Gracchi,  and  was  not 
perfected  until  the  time  of  Cicero.  Mark 
Antony,  th^  orator  Hortensius,  Curion, 
Csesar,  and  several  others,  were  eloquent 
men. 

This  eloquence  perished  with  the  re- 
public, like  that  of  Athens.  Sublime 
eloquence,  it  is  said,  belongs  only  to  li- 
berty ;  it  consists  in  telling  bold  truths, 
ih  displaying  strong  reasons  and  repre- 
sentations. A  man  often  dislikes  truth, 
fears  reason,    and  likes  a  well-turned 


compliment  better  than  the   suUimest 
eloquence. 

Cicero,  after  having  given  the  examples 
in  his  harangues,  gave  the  precepts  in  his 
book  of  the  Orator ;  he  followed  aimoat 
all  the  methods  of  Aristotle,  and  ex- 
plained himself  in  the  style  of  Plato. 

It  distinguishes  the  simple  species,  the 
temperate,  and  the  sublime. 

Rollin  has  followed  this  division  in  hit 
Treatise  on  Study ;  and  he  pretends  that 
which  Cicero  does  not,  that  the  *  tem^ 
perate'  is  a  beautiful  river,  shaded  with 
green  forests  on  both  sides :  the  '  simple/ 
a  properly-served  table,  of  which  all  the 
meats  are  of  excellent  flavour,  and  from 
which  all  refirement  is  banished ;  that 
the  '  sublime'  thunders  forth,  and  is  an 
impetuous  current  which  overthrows  all 
tliat  resists  it 

Without  sitting  down  to  this  table, 
without  following  this  thunderbolt,  this 
current,  orchis  river,  every  man  of  sense 
must  see  that  simple  eloquence  is  that 
which  has  simple  things  to  expose,  and 
that  clearness  and  elegance  are  all  that 
are  necessary  to  it 

There  is  no  occasion  to  read  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Quiniilian,  to  feel  that  an 
advocate  who  begins  by  a  pompous  ex- 
ordium on  the  subject  of  a  partition  wall 
is  ridiculous ;  it  was,  however,  the  £sult 
of  the  bar  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  they  spoke  with  emphasis 
of  the  most  trivial  things.  Volumes  of 
these  examples  may  be  compiled ;  but 
all  might  be  reduced  to  this  speech  of  a 
witty  advocate,  who,  observing  that  his 
adversary  was  speaking  of  the  Trojan 
war  and  of  Scamander,  interrupted  hira 
by  saying,  *'  The  court  will  observe  that 
my  client  is  not  called  Scamander,  but 
Michant." 

The  sublime  species  can  only  regard 
powerful  interests,  treated  of  in  a  great 
assembly. 

There  may  still  be  seen  lively  traces  of 
it  in  the  parliament  of  England :  several 
harangues  partook  of  it  which  were  pro* 
iioun^  there  in  1739,  when  thc^  de- 
bated about  declaring  .war  against 
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The  spirits  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
seem  to  huve  dictated  several  passages  in 
their  speeches ;  but  they  will  not  descend 
to  posterity  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
liomans,  because  they  want  the  art  and 
charm  of  diction,  which  place  the  seal  of 
immortality  on  good  works. 

The  temperate  species  is  that  of  those 
preparatory  discourses,  of  those  public 
speeches,  and  of  those  studied  compli- 
ments, in  which  the  deficiency  of  matter 
must  be  concealed  with  flowers. 

These  three  species  are  oAen  mingled, 
as  also  the  three  objects  of  eloquence,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle ;  the  great  merit  of 
the  orator  consists  in  uniting^  them  with 
judgment. 

Great  eloquence  can  scarcely  be  known 
to  the  bar  in  France,  because  it  does  not 
conduct  to  honours,  as  in  Athens,  Home, 
and  at  present  in  London  ;  neither  has  it 
great  public  interests  for  its  object ;  it  is 
cionfined  to  funeral  orations,  in  which  it 
borders  a  little  upon  poetry. 

Bossuet,  and  after  him  Flechier,  seem 
to  have  obeyed  that  precept  of  Plato, 
which  teaches  us  that  the  elocution  of  an 
orator  may  sometimes  be  the  same  as  that 
of  a  poet. 

Pupil  oratory  had  been  almost  bar- 
barous until  P.  Bourdaloue ;  he  was  one 
of  tlie  first  who  caused  reason  to  be  spoken 
there. 

The  English  did  not  arrive  at  that  art 
until  a  later  date,  as  is  avowed  by  Bur- 
net, Bishop  of  Salisbury.  They  knew 
not  the  funeral  oration  ;  they  avoided,  in 
their  sermons,  all  those  vehement  turns 
vrhich  appeared  not  to  them  consistent 
vrith  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  and 
they  were  diffident  of  using  those  far- 
fetched divisions  which  are  condemned 
by  Archbishop  Fenelon,  in  his  dialogues 
««  Sur  I'Eloquence." 

Though  our  sermons  turn  on  the  most 
important  subjects  to  man,  they  supply 
few  of  those  striking  paru  which,  like  the 
fine  passages  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes, 
are  fit  to  become  the  models  of  all  the 
wesiern  nations.  The  reader  will  there- 
fore be  glad  to  learn  the  effect  produced 


by  M.  Massillon,  since  Bishop  of  Cler^ 
mont,  the  first  time  that  he  preached  his 
famous  sermon  on  the  small  number  of 
the  elect.  A  kind  of  transport  seized  all 
the  audience ;  they  rose  involuntarily ; 
the  murmurs  of  acclamation  and  surprise 
were  so  great  as  to  disturb  the  orator ; 
and  this  confusion  only  served  to  augment 
the  pathos  of  his  discourse.  The  follow* 
ing  is  the  passage  :-* 

''  I  will  suppose  that  this  is  our  last 
hoar,  that  the  heavens  open  over  our 
heads,  that  time  is  past,  and  that  eternity 
commences ;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  going  to 
appear  to  judge  us  according  to  our  works, 
and  that  we  are  all  here  to  receive  from 
him  the  sentence  of  eternal  life  or  death : 
I  ask  you,  overwhelmed  with  terror  like 
yourselves,  without  separating  my  lot 
from  your  own,  and  putting  myself  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  we  must  all  one 
day  appear  before  God  our  judge — if 
Jesus  Christ,  were  now  to  make  the  ter- 
rible separation  of  the  just  from  the  un- 
just, do  you  believe  that  the  greatest  part 
would  be  saved  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  number  of  the  righteous  would  be  in 
the  least  degree  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  sinners  ?  Do  you  believe  that,  if  he 
now  discussed  the  works  of  the  great 
number  which  is  in  this  church,  he  would 
find  ten  righteous  souls  among  us?— 
Would  he  find  a  single  one  ?" 

There  are  several  different  editions  of 
this  discourse,  but  the  substance  is  the 
same  in  all  of  them. 

This  figure,  the  boldest  which  was  ever 
employed^  and  the  best  timed,  is  one  of 
the  finest  turns  of  eloquence  which  can 
be  read  either  among  the  ancients  or  mo* 
dems ;  and  the  rest  of  the  discourse  is  not 
unworthy  of  this  Imlliant  appeal. 

Preachers  who  cannot  imitate  these  fine 
models,  would  do  well  to  learn  them  by 
heart,  and  deliver  them  to  their  congre- 
gations (supposing  that  they  have  the  rara 
talent  of  declamation),  instead  of  preach- 
ing to  them,  in  a  languishing  bty  le,  things 
as  common-place  as  they  are  useless. 

It  is  demanded,  if  eloquence  be  per- 
mitted to  historians  ?  That  which  belongs 
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to  them  oontists  in  fhe  art  of  arranging 
evenu,  in  being  always  elegant  in  their 
expositions,  sometimes  iivelyand  impres- 
sive, sometimes  elaborate  and  florid  ;  in 
being  stroog  and  true  in  their  pictures  of 
general  manners  and  principal  person-: 
ages,  and  in  the  retiections  naturally  in- 
corporated with  the  narrative,  to  that  they 
should  not  appear  to  be  obtruded.  The 
eloquence  ot  Dcmotthenes  belongs  not 
to  Tbucydides ;  a  studied  harangue,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  hero  who  never  pro- 
nounced it,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
enlightened  minde,  nothing  more  than  a 
splendid  defect. 

If,  however,  these  licences  be  per- 
mitted, the  following  is  an  occasion  in 
which  Mezerai,  in  his  great  history,  may 
obtain  grace  for  a  boldness  so  approved 
by  the  ancients,  to  whom  he  is  equal,  at 
least  on  this  occasion.  It  is  at  the  com* 
menceroent  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
when  that  prince,  wiUi  very  few  troops, 
was  oppoeed  near  Dieppe  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  was  advised  to 
retire  into  England,  Mezerai  excels  him- 
self in  making  a  speech  for  Marshal  Bi- 
ren,  who  really  was  a  roan  of  genius,  and 
might  have  said  a  part  of  that  which  the 
historian  attributes  to  hini : — 

*^  What,  siffe,«ie  you  advised  to  cross 
the  sea,  as  iS  there  was  no  other  way  of 
preserving  your  kingdom  than  by  quitting 
It  ?  If  yon  were  not  in  Franoe,  your 
fnends  would  have  you  ran  all  hazards 
and  surmount  all  obstacles  to  get  there ; 
and  now  you  are  here,  they  would  have 
you  depart — would  have  you  voluntarily 
do  that  to  which  the  greatest  efforts  of 
your  enemies  ought  not  to  constiain  you  1 
In  your  present  slate,  to  go  out  ot  Fiaace 
only  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  would 
be  to  banish  yourself  from  it  for  evec — 
As  to  tlie  danger,  it  is  not  so  great  bs  re« 
presented  ;  those  who  think  to  overcome 
418  are  either  the  same  whom  we  shut  up 
so  easily  in  Paris,  or  people  who  are  not 
much  better,  and  will  rapidly  have  more 
subjecu  of  dispute  among  themselves 
than  against  us.  In  short,  sire,  we  are 
in  France,  and  we  must  remain  here ;  we 


must  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it ;  we 
must  either  conquer  it  or  die  for  it ;  and 
even  when  there  is  no  other  safety  for 
your  sacred  person  than  in  flight,  I  w«U 
know  that  you  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  die  planted  in  the  soil,  than  save 
yourself  by  such  means.  Your  majesty 
would  never  sufler  it  to  be  said,  that  a 
younger  b/other  of  the  house  of  Lorraine 
had  made  you  retire,  and,  still  less,  that 
you  had  been  seen  to  beg  at  the  door  of 
a  foreign  prinee.  No,  no,  sire — there  is 
neither  crown  nor  honour  for  you  across 
the  sea ;  if  you  thus  demand  the  succour 
of  England,  it  will  not  be  granted ;  if  you 
present  yourself  at  the  port  of  Rocfaelle, 
as  a  man  anxious  to  save  himself,  you 
will  only  meet  with  reproaches  and  con- 
tempt. I  cannot  believe  that  you  would 
rather  trust  your  peiaon  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  waves,  or  the  mercy  of  a  stranger, 
than  to  so  many  brave  gentlemen  and 
old  soldiera,  who  are  ready  to  serve  you 
as  ramparts  and  bucklpn ;  and  I  am  too 
much  acToted  to  your  majesty  to  conceal 
from  you,  that  if  you  seek  your  safety 
clsewhera  than  in  their  virtue,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  seek  theirs  in  a  different 
party  from  your  own." 

This  fine  speech  which  Mexerai  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Marshal  Biron,  is  no 
doubt  what  Henry  IV.  f«*lt  in  his  heart. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  books  treating  of  elo- 
quence have  already  said  too  much : 
and  in  an  enlightened  age,  genios,  aided 
by  examples,  knows  more  of  it  than 
can  be  taught  by  all  the  masters  in  the 
world. 

EMBLEMS. 

FIGURES,  ALLEGORIES,  SYMBOLS,  &C. 

In  antiquity,  everything  is  emblemat- 
ical and  figurative.  The  Chaldeans  began 
with  placing  a  ram,  two  kids,  and  a  bull 
among  the  constellations,  to  indicate  ibe 
productions  of  the  earth  in  spring,  in 
Persia,  fira  is  the  emblem  of  the  divinity ; 
the  celestial  dog  gives  notice  to  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  iiumdatioDs  of  the  Njle ;  tae 
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serpent,  ooneealin^if  its  tail  id  iU  hmd^ 
becomes  the  image  of  eteroky.  All  bat 
lure  i$  paanied  and  disguised. 

There  are  ttiil  to  be  foand  in  Indi* 
numy  of  those  gigantic  and  terrifie  staiuea 
which  we  have  already  meadoned,  repre* 
senting  virtue  furnished  with  ten  arms, 
wiih  wiiich  it  may  successfully  conceod 
agaiust  the  vices,  and  which  our  poor 
missionaries  mistook  for  representations 
of  the  devil ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
all  those  who  did  not  spesi  French  or 
Italian,  were  worshippers  of  the  devil. 

Show  all  these  symbols  devised  by 
antiquity  to  a  roan  of  clear  sense,  but 
who  has  never  heard  them  at  all  mentioned 
or  alluded  to,  and  he  will  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  meaning.  It  would 
be  to  him  a  perfect  new  language. 

The  ancient  poetical  theologians  were 
under  the  necessity  of  ascribing  to  the 
deity  eyes,  hands,  and  feet ;  of  describing 
him  under  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Su  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes 
verses  frcm  Xenophanes  theColophonian, 
which  state  that  every  species  or  animal 
supplies  metaphor  to  aid  the  imagination 
in  its  ideas  of  the  deity— the  wings  of  the 
bird,  the  speed  of  the  horse,  and  the 
strength  of  the  lion.  It  is  evident,  from 
these  verses  of  Xenophanes,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  practice  of  present  date  for 
men  to  represent  God  after  their  own 
image.  The  ancient  Thracian  Orpheus, 
the  first  theologian  among  the  Greeks, 
who  lived  long  before  Uomer,  according 
to  the  same  Clement  of  Alexandria,  de- 
scribes God  as  seated  upon  the  clouds, 
and  tranquilly  ruling  tlie  whirlwind  and 
the  storm.  His  feet  reach  the  earth,  and 
his  bands  extend  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  He  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  things. 

Everything  being  thus  represented  by 
figure  and  emblem,  philosophers,  and 
particularly  those  among  ibem  who  tra- 
velled to  India,  employed  the  same 
method ;  their  precepts  were  emblems, 
were  enigmas. 

**  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword  :**  that 
ii,  aggravate  not  men  who  are  angry. 


^  Plaee  not  a  laraip  under  a  busliel  :*' 
eoneeal  not  the  truih  from  men. 

^<  Abstain  from  beans :"  fraquent  not 
popuiar  assemblies,  in  which  votes  were 
given  by  white  or  bUiclt  beans* 

"  Have  Doswdlu  ws  about  yonr  bouse :"' 
keep  away  babblers. 

**  Durini^a  tempest,worship  the  echo:*' 
while  civil  broils  endure,  withdraw  into 
retirement. 

"  Never  write  on  snow  :"  throw  not 
away  instruction  upon  weak  and  imbecile 
minds. 

**  Never  devour  either  your  heart  or 
your  brains  :'*  never  give  yourself  up  to 
useless  anxiety  or  intense  study. 

Such  are  the  maxims  of  Pythagoras, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  emblems  is 
that  of  God,  whom  Timsros  of  Locris 
describes  under  the  image  of  *<  A  circle 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  circum- 
ference nowhere."  Plato  adopted  this 
emblem,  and  Pascal  inserted  it  among 
his  materials  for  future  use,  which  he  en- 
Utled  his  ^  Thoughts." 

In  metaphysics  and  in  morals,  the  an- 
cients have  said  everything.  We  always 
encounter  or  repeat  them.  All  modem 
books  of  this  description  are  merely  re- 
petitions. 

The  farther  we  advance  eastward,  the 
more  prevalent  and  established  we  find 
the  employraetit  of  emblems  and  figures : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  images  in  usa 
are  more  remote  from  our  own  manners 
and  customs. 

The  emblems  which  appear  most  sin« 
gular  to  us,  are  those  which  were  io 
frequent  if  not  in  sacred  use  among  the 
Indians,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians.  These 
people  bore  aloft  in  their  solemn  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  the  appropriate  organs  for  the 
perpetuation  of^ihe  species-— the  symbols 
of  life.  We  smile  at  such  practices,  and 
consider  these  peopieas  simple  barbarians. 
What  would  they  have  said  on  seeing  us 
enter  our  temples,  wearing  at  our  sides 
lite  weapons  of  dtstructioa  f 
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At  Thebes,  tbe  sins  of  the  people  were 
represented  by  a  goat.  On  the  coast  of 
Phenicia,  a  naked  woman  with  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  like  that  of  a  fish  was 
the  emblem  of  nature. 

We  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  if  this 
employment  of  symbols  extended  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  they  constituted  a  people 
near  tbe  Desart  of  Syria. 

Of  some  Emblems  used  by  the  JewUh 
Nation, 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  emblems  in 
the  Jewish  books,  is  the  following  ex- 
quisite passage  in  Ecclesiastes : — 

"  When  the  grinders  shall  cease  be- 
cause  they  are  few ;  when  those  that  look 
out  of  the  windows  shall  be  darkened  ! 
when  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish; 
when  the  grasshopper  shall  become  a 
burden  ;  when  desire  shall  fail  ,•  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed ;  the  golden  bowl  be 
fractured ;  and  the  pitcher  broken  at  the 
fountain.''*^ 

The  meaning  is,  that  the  aged  lose 
their  teeth  ;  that  their  sight  becomes  im- 
paired; that  their  hair  becomes  white, 
like  the  blossom  of  the  almond  tree ;  that 
their  feet  become  like  the  grasshopper; 
tl)at  their  hair  drops  off  like  the  leaves  of 
tbe  firmiree ;  that  they  have  lost  the  power 
of  communicating  life ;  and  that  it  is  time 
forthemto  prepare  for  their  long  journey. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  continued  emblem  of  the  marriage  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  church. 

"  Let  him  kiss  me  with  a  kiss  of  his 
mouth,  for  thy  breasts  are  better  than 
wine.  Let  him  put  his  left  hand  under 
my  head,  and  embrace  me  with  his  right 
hand.  How  beautiful  art  thou,  my  love : 
thy  eyes  are  like  those  of  the  dove;  thy 
hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goals  ;  thy  lips  are 
like  a  ribband  of  scarlet,  and  thy  cheeks 
like  pomegranates;  how  beautiful  is  thy 
neck ;  how  thy  lips  drop  honey ;  my  be- 
loved put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of  the 
door,  and  my  bowels  were  moved  for 
him ;  thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet ; 
thy  belly  is  like  a  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
with  lilies;  thy  two  breasu  are  like  two 


young  roes  that  are  twins ;  thy  neck  t^ 
like  a  tower  of  ivory;  thy  nose  is  as  the 
towor  of  Lebanon;  thy  head  is  like 
mount  Carmel ;  thy  stature  is  that  of  a 
palm  tree.  I  said,  I  will  ascend  the 
palm  free,  and  will  gather  of  its  fruits. 
VVhat  shall  we  do  for  our  little  sister? 
she  has  no  breasts.  If  she  be  a  wall,  we 
will  build  upon  her  a  tower  of  silver ;  if 
she  be  a  door,  we  will  enclose  her  with 
boards  of  cedar." 

It  would  be  necessary  to  translate  the 
whole  canticle,  in  order  to  see  that  it  i» 
an  emblem  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
ingenious  Cal met  in  particular,  demon-* 
strates  that  the  palm  tree  which  the  lover 
ascended  is  the  cross  to  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  condemned.  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  sound  and 
pure  moral  doctrine  is  preferable  to  these 
allegories. 

We  And  in  the  books  of  this  people  a 
great  number  of  emblems  and  types 
which  shock  at  the  present  day,  and  ex- 
cite at  once  our  incredulity  and  ridicule, 
but  which,  to  the  Asiatics,  appear  clear, 
natural,  and  unexceptionable. 

God  appeared  to  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amos,  aud  said  to  him,  **Go  take  thy 
girdle  from  thy  loins,  and  thy  shoes  from 
thy  feet :  and  he  did  so,  walking  naked 
and  barefoot.  And  the  Lofd  said,  like 
as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked 
and  barefoot  for  three  years  for  a  sign 
upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  so  shall  the 
King  of  Assyria  lead  away  the  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian  prisoners,  younfl^  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  with  their  hind  parts 
uncovered  to  the  shame  of  Egypt.'' 

This  appears  to  usexceedingly  strange: 
but  let  us  inform  oursaives  a  little  about 
what  is  passing  in  our  own  times  among 
Turks  and  Africans,  and  in  India,  where 
we  go  to  trade  with  so  much  avidity  and 
so  little  success.  We  shall  learn  that  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  the  santons 
there  absolutely  naked,  and  not  only  in 
that  state  preaching  to  women,  but  per- 
mitting them  to  salute  particular  parts  of 
their  body,  yet  neither  indulging  or  in* 
spiring  the  slightest  portion  of  licentioua 
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t^r  unchaste  feeling.  We  shall  see  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  an  innumerable 
company  of  both  men  and  women  naked 
from  head  to  foot,  extending  their  arms 
towards  heaven,  and  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment of  an  eclipse  to  plunge  into  the 
rivers. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  Rome  should 
Hot  be  too  ready  to  think  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  bound  down  to  the  same  modes 
of  living  and  thinking  as  themselves. 

Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  puts  chains 
and  cofds  about  his  neck,  by  order  of  the 
Lord,  and  sends  them  to  the  kings  of 
£dom,  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  by 
their  ambassadors  who  had  been  tent  to 
Zedekiah  at  Jerusalem.  He  commands 
them  to  address  their  master  in  these 
words  :— 

*<  Tlius  faith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  the 
God  of  Israel,  thus  shall  ye  say  unto 
your  roasters:  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  men,  and  the  beasts  of  burden  which 
are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power 
and  by  my  outstretched  arm,  and  have 
given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  good  unto 
me.  And  now  I  have  t^iven  all  these 
lands  into  the  hands  of  Kebuchadnezzar, 
the  King  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given 
him  besides,  that  they  may  serve  him. 
I  spake  also  all  these  words  to  Zedekiah, 
Kingof  Judah,  saying  unto  him,  submit 
your  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Ba> 
bylon,  serve  him,  him  and  his  people, 
and  you  shall  live,"  &c. 

Accordingly,  Jeremiah  was  accused 
of  betraying  his  king,  and  of  prophesy- 
ing in  favour  of  the  enemy  fur  the  sake 
of  money.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  he  was  stoned. 

It  is  clear  that  the  cords  and  chains 
were  the  emblem  of  that  servitude  to 
which  Jeremiah  was  desirous  that  the 
nation  should  submit. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Scy- 
thia  sent  Darius  a  present  of  a  bird,  a 
AKNise,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows*     This 


emblem.implied  that,  if  Darius  did  not 
fly  as  fast  as  a  bird,  a  mouse,  or  a  fro?; 
he  would  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Scythians.  The  allegory  of  Jeremiah 
was  that  of  weakness;  the  emblem  of  the 
Scythiaqs  was  that  of  courage. 

Thus  also,  when  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
consulting;  his  father,  whom  we  call  Tar« 
quinius  Superbus,  about  the  policy  he 
should  adopt  to  the  Gabii — ^Tarquin, 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden,  answered 
only  by  striking  off  the  head  of  the 
tallest  poppies.  His  son  caught  his 
meaning,  and  put  to  death  the  principal 
citizens  among  them.  This  was  the  em- 
blem of  tyranny. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opi- 
nion that  the  history  of  Daniel,  of  the 
dragon,  of  the  den  of  seven  lions  who 
devoured  every  day  two  sheep  and  two 
men,  and  the  history  of  the  angel  who 
transported  Habakkuk  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  dine  with  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den,  are  nothing  more  than  a  visible  alle- 
gory, an  emblem  of  the  continual  vigi- 
lance with  which  God  watches  over  his 
servants.  But  it  seems  to  us  a  proof  of 
greater  piety  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real 
history,  like  many  we  find  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  displaying  without  figure  and 
type  the  divine  power,  and  which  profane 
minds  are  not  permitted  to  explore.  Let 
us  consider  those  only  as  genuine  em- 
blems and  allegories,  which  are  indicated 
to  us  as  such  by  holy  scripture  itself. 

'^  In  the  thirteenth  yearand  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  fourth  month,  as  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  captives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chobar,  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  saw  the  visions  of  God,"  &c.  '*The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Ezekiel  the 
priest,  the  son  of  Buzi,  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans  by  the  river  Chobar,  and  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him." 

It  is  thus  that  Ezekial  begins  his  pro- 
phecy ;  and,  afler  having  seen  a  fire  and 
a  whirlwind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Bre 
four  living  animals  resembling  a  man, 
having  four  faces  and  lour  wings  with 
feet  resembling  those  of  calves,  and  a 
wheel  which  was  upon  the  earth,   and 
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which  had  four  parts,  the  four'parts  of 
the  wheel  going  at  the  same  timey  &c. 

lie  goes  on  to  say,  '*  The  spirit  en- 
tered into  me,  and  placed  me  firm  upon 
my  feet;..  ..Then  the  Lord  said  unto 
me  :  '  Son  of  man,  eat  that  thou  findest ; 
eat  this  book,  and  go  and  speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel.'  So  I  opened  my 
m)uth,  and  he  caused  me  to  eat  that 
book.  And  the  spirit  entered  into  me 
and  made  meslana  upon  my  feet.  And 
he  said  unto  me :  'Go  and  shut  thyself 
up  in  the  midst  of  thy  house.  Son  of 
man,  these  are  the  chains  with  which 
thou  shalt  set  thy  face  firm  against  it ; 
thou  shalt  be  "bound/''  &c.  '<<And 
hou,  son  of  man,  take  a  tileand  place  it 
befbre  thee,  and  pourtray  thereon  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,"^  &c. 

'*'Take  also  a  pan  of  iron,  and  thou 
shall  place  it  as  a  wall  of  iron  between 
thee  and  the  city  ;  thou  shalt  be  beibre 
Jerusalem  as  if  thou  didst  besiesre  it ;  it 
is  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel,*  '^ 

After  this  command,  God  orders  him 
to  sleep  three  hundred  and  ninety  days 
on  his  left  side,  on  account  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  house  of  Judah. 

Before  we  go  farther  we  will  transcribe 
the  words  of  that  judicious  commentator 
Calmet,  on  this  part  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy, which  is  at  once  a  history  and. an 
allegory,  a  real  truth  and  an  emblem. 
The  are  the  remarks  of  that  learned  be- 
nedictine : — 

"  There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
whole  of  this  occurred  merely  in  vision ; 
that  a  man  cannot  continue  lying  so  long 
on  the  same  side  without  a  miracle ;  that 
as  the  scripture  gives  us  no  intimation 
that  this  is  a  prodigy,  we  ought  not  to 
multiply  miraculous  acts  without  neces- 
sity;  that,  if  the  prophet  continued  lyin 
in  that  manner  for  three  hundred  an 
ninety  days,  it  was  only  during  the  nighte ; 
in  the  day  he  was  at  liberty  to  attend  to 
Jiis  affairs.  But  we  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  recurring  to  a  miracle,  nor  for 
any  circuitous  explanation  of  the  ca^ 
here  stated.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible for  a  roan  to  continue  chained  and 


lying  on  his  side  for  three  hundred  encb 
ninety  days.  ^  We  have  every  day  before 
us  cases  which  prove  the  possibility 
among  prisoners,  sick  persons,  and  persons 
deranged  and  chained  in  a  state  of  raving 
madness.  Prado  testifies,  tlmt  he  saw  a 
mad  person  who  continued  bound  and 
lying  quite  na>ked  on  bis  side  upwards  of 
fifteen  years.  If  ail  this  had  occurred 
only  in  vision,  how  eould  the  Jews  of  the 
captivity  have  comprehended  what  Eze- 
kiel  meant  to  say  to  them  ?  How  would 
that  prophet  have  been  able  to  execute 
the  divine  commands?  We  must  in- 
that  case  admit  likewise  that  he  did  not 
prepare  the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  that  he 
did  not  represent  the  siege,  thai  he  was 
not  bound,  that  he  did  not  eat  the  bread 
of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  any  other 
than  the  same  way;  namely,  that  of 
vision,  or  ideally/* 

We  cannot  but  adopt  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Calmet,  which  is  that  of  the 
most  respectable  interpreters.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  holy  scripture  recounts  the 
matter  as  a  real  truth,  and  that  such  trutli 
is  the  emblem,  type,  and  figure  of  auotbes 
truth. 

'*  Take  unto  thee  wheat  and  barley, 
and  beans  and  lentiles,  and  millet  and 
vetches,  and  makes  cakes  of  them  for  aa 
many  days  as  thou  art  to  sleep  on  thy 
side.  Thou  shalt  eat  for  three  hundred 
and  ninety«nine  days — thou  shalt  eat  it  as 
barley  cakes,  and  thou  shalt  cover  it  with 
human  ordure.  Thus  shall  the  children 
of  Israel  eat  their  bread  defiled.*' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  was  desirous 
that  the  Israelites  should  eat  their  bread 
defiled.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
bread  of  the  prophet  must  have  been  de* 
filed  also.  This  defilement  wes  so  real, 
that  Ezekiel  expressed  actual  honor  at 
it.  '<Alasr  he  exclaimed,  «my  life 
(my  soul)  has  not  hithertobeen  polluted/' 
&c.  And  the  Lord  says  to  him,  <'I 
allow  thee,  then,  cow's  dung  instead  of 
man's,  and  with  that  shalt  thou  prepare 
thy  bread." 

It  appears,  therefore  to  have  been  ab* 
solutely  essential  that  the  food  sliould  bt 
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d«fi)«d  in  order  to  iU  beeoming  an  em- 
blem or  type.  The  prophet  in  fket  put 
Gow-duDg  with  his  bread  for  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days,  and  the  ease  in. 
eludes  at  once  a  fact  and  a  symbol. 

Of  the  EmbUm  of  Aholah  and  AholiM. 

The  holy  scripture  expressly  declares 
that  Aholah  is  the  emblem  of  Jerusalem. 
**  Son  of  man,  cause  Jerusalem  to  know 
her  abominations ;  thy  father  was  an  Amo- 
rite,  and  thy  mother  was  a  Hittite.*'  The 
prophet  then,  without  any  apprehension 
of  malignant  interpretations  or  wanton 
railleries,  addresses  the  young  Aholah  in 
the  following  words  :— 

*'  Ubem  tua  iotumuerunt,  etpilustuus 
germinaTit:  eteras  nuda  et  confusione 
plena." 

Thy  breasts  were  fashioned,  and  thy 
hair  was  grown,  and  thou  wast  naked  and 
confused. 

^'Ettransivi  per  te  et  ecoe  tempus 
toum,  tempus  amantium;  et  expandi 
amictum  ipeum  super  te  et  operui  igno- 
miniaro  tuam.  Et  juravi  tibi,  et  ingeressus 
sum  pactum  tecum,  (ait  ]>omiinii8  Deus), 
et  facia  es  mihi.'' 

I  passed  by  and  saw  thee ;  and  saw 
thy  time  was  come,  thy  time  for  lovers ; 
and  1  spread  my  mantle  over  thee,  and 
concealed  thy  shame.  And  I  swore  to 
thee,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with 
thee  and  thou  becamest  mine. 

**  £t  habens  Aduoiam  in  pnlchritadine 
tua  fomicata  es  in  nomine  tuo ;  et  ex- 
posuisti  fomicationem  tuam  omni  tran- 
seunti,  utejus  fieres." 

And,  proud  of  thy  beauty,  thoo  didst 
commit  fornication  without  disguise,  and 
hast  exposed  thy  fornication  to  every 
passer  by,  to  become  his. 

"  Et  tedificavissti  tibl  Iupanar,et  fedsti 
tibi  prostibnlum  in  canctis  plateis." 

And  thou  hast  built  a  high  plaoe  for 
thyself,  and  a  place  of  eminenoe  in  every 
public  way. 

*'  Et  divisisti  pedes  toos  omni  tran- 
feunti,etmultiplicasti  fornicationes  tuas." 

And  thon  hastopened  thy  feet  to  every 


passer  by,  and  hast  multiplied  thy  forni- 
cations. 

"Et  fomicata  es  cum  filiis  Egypti- 
vicinis  tuis,  magnaruro  CHmium ;  et  mul- 
tiplicasti  fomicationem  tuam  ad  irritan- 
dam  me.'' 

And  thott  hast  committed  fornication 
with  the  Egyptians  thy  neighbours,  pow- 
erful in  the  flesh :  and  thou  hast  multi- 
plied thy  fornication  to  provoke  me. 

llie  article  of  Aholibah, which  signifies 
SaoMria,  is  much  stronger,  and  still 
farther  removed  from  the  propriety  and 
decorum  of  moderm  manners  and  lan« 
guage. 

"  Denudavit  quoque  fornicationes 
suas,  discooperait  ignominiam  suam.*' 

And  shehas  made  bare  herforaicatioiis; 
and  discovered  her  shame. 

"  Multiplicavitenim  fornicationes  sua% 
recordans  dies  adolescentiee  sue." 

For  she  has  multiplied  her  (brnications, 
remembering  the  days  of  her  youth. 

**  Et  insanivit  iibidine  super  concubi- 
tum  eorum  cames  sunt  ut  caroes  asino- 
nim,  et  sicut  fluxus  equorum,  fluxus 
eonim." 

And  she  has  maddened  for  the  em- 
braces of  those  whose  flesh  is  as  the  flesh 
of  asses,  and  whose  issue  is  as  the  issue 
of  horses. 

These  iroeges  strike  us  as  licentious 
and  revolting.  They  are  at  that  time 
simply  plain  and  ingenuous.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  the  like  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  intended  to  celebrate  the 
purest  of  all  possible  unions.  It  must 
be  attentivelv  consided,  that  these  ex- 
pressions and  images  are  always  delivered 
with  seriousness  and  gravity,  and  that  in 
no  book  of  equally  high  antiquity  is  the 
slightest  jeering  or  raillery  ever  applied 
to  the  great  subject  of  human  production. 
When  dissoluteness  is  condemned,  it  is 
so  in  natural  and  undisguised  terms,  bur 
such  are  never  used  to  stimulate  volup* 
tuousness  or  pleasantry. 

This  high  antiquity  has  not  theslightest 
touch  of  simularity  to  the  licentiousness 
of  Martial,  Catullus,  or  Petronius. 
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Of  Hosea,  and  some  other  Emblems, 

We  cannot  regard  as  a  mere  vision,  as 
simply  as  a  figure,  the  positive  command 
ffiven  by  the  Lord  to  Ilosea,  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  have 
by  her  three  children.    Chidren  are  not 
produced  in  a  dream.     It  was  not  in  a 
vision  that  he  made  a  contract  with  Co- 
rner, the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  by  whom 
he  had  two  boys  and  a  girl.    It  was  not 
in  a  vision  that  he  afterwards  took  to  him- 
self an  adulteress,  by  the  express  order  of 
the  Lord,  giving  her  fifteen   pieces  of 
liilyer,    snd  a    measure  and  a  half  of 
barley. 

The  first  of  these  disffraced  women 
signified  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  Sa- 
maria. But  the  two  unions  with  these 
worthless  persons,  the  three  children,  the 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  bushel 
and  half  of  barley,  were  not  the  less  real 
for  having  included  or  been  intended  as 
an  emblem. 

It  was  not  in  a  vision  tlMtthe  patriarch 
Salmon  married  the  harlot  Rahab,  the 
grandmother  of  David.  It  was  not  in  a 
vision  that  Judah  committed  incest  with 
his  daughter-in-law  Thamar,  from  which 
incest  sprang  David,  It  was  not  in  a 
vision  that  Ruth,  David's  other  grand- 
mother, placed  henelf  in  the  bod  with 
Boaz.  It  was  not  in  a  vision  that  David 
murdered  Uriah,  and  committed  adultery 
with  Bathsheba,  of  whom  was  bom  King 
Solomon.  But,  subsequently,  all  these 
events  became  emblems  and  figures,  after 
the  things  which  they  typified  were  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  Ezekiel, 
Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and  all  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets, and  all  the  Jewish  books,  as  well 
as  from  all  other  books  which  give  us  any 
information  concerning  the  usages  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Phenicians,  Syrians, 
Indians,  and  Egyptians :  it  is^  I  say« 
perfectly  clear  that  their  manners  were 
very  different  from  ours,  and  that  the 
ancient  world  was  scarcely  in  a  smgle 
point  similar  to  the  modern  one. 

Pass  from  Gibraltar  to  Mequinez,  and 


the  decencies  and  decorums  of  life  are  no 
longer  the  same  ;  you  no  longer  find  the 
same  ideas*  Two  sea  leagues  have 
changed  everything. 

ENCHANTMENT, 

MAGIC,  CONJURATION,  SORCERY,  &C. 

It  is  not  in  the  smallest  deq;ree  proba- 
ble that  all  those  abominable  absurdities 
are  owing,  as  Pluche  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, to  the  foliage  with  which  the  heads 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  were  formerly  crowned. 
What  connection  can  this  foliage  bav« 
with  the  art  of  charming  serpents,  with 
that  of  resuscitating;  the  dead,  killing 
men  by  mere  words,  inspiring  persons 
with  love,  or  changing  men  into 
beasts? 

Enchantment  {incantatio)  comet,  say 
some,  from  a  Chaldee  word,  which  the 
Greeks  translate  '*  productive  song.'' 
Incantatio  comes  from  the  Chaldee. 
Truly,  the  Bocharts  are  great  travellers, 
and  proceed  from  Italy. to  Mesopotamia 
in  a  twinkling !  The  great  and  learned 
Hebrew  nation  is  rapidly  explored,  and 
all  sorts  of  books,  and  all  sorts  of  usages, 
are  the  fruits  of  the  journey ;  the  Bo- 
charts are  certainly  not  charlatans, 

Is  not  a  large  portion  of  the  absurd 
superstition^  which  have  prevailed  to  be 
ascribed  to  very  natural  causes  ?  There 
are  scarcely  any  animals  that  may  not  be 
accustomed  to  approach  at  the  sound  of 
a  bagpipe,  or  a  single  horn,  to  take  their 
food.  Orpheus,  or  some  one  of  his  pre> 
deoessoTs  played  the  bagpipe  better  than 
other  shepherds,  or  employed  singing. 
All  the  domestic  animals  flocked  together 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice*  It  was  soon 
supposed  that  bears  and  tigers  were 
among  the  number  collected :  this  first 
step  accomplished,  there  wasnodifficulty 
in  believing  that  Orpheus  made  stones 
and  trees  dance. 

If  rocks  and  pine-trees  can  be  thus 
made  to  dance  a  ballet,  it  will  cost  liitle 
more  to  build  cities  by  harmony,  and  the 
stones  will  easily  arrange  themselves  at 
Amphion*s  song*    A  violin  only  will  be 
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granted  to  build  a  city,  and  a  ram's  bom 
to  destroy  it, 

The  charming  of  serpents  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a  stiil  more  plausible  cause. 
The  serpent  is  neither  Torarious  nor  a 
ferocious  animal.  Erery  reptile  is  timid. 
The  first  thing  a  reptile  does,  at  least  in 
Curope,  on  seeing  a  man,  is  to  hide  itself 
in  a  hole,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  lizard.  The 
instinct  of  man  is  to  pursue  everything 
that  flies  from  him,  and  to  fly  from  all 
that  pursue  him,  except  when  he  is  armed, 
when  he  feels  his  strength,  and,  above  all, 
when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  many  ob- 
servers. 

The  serpent,  far  from  being  greedy  of 
blood  and  flesh,  feeds  only  upon  herbs, 
and  passes  a  considerable  time  without 
eating  at  all :  if  he  swallows  a  few  in- 
sects, as  lizards  and  camelions  do,  he 
does  us  a  service. 

All  travellers  relate  that  there  are 
some  very  large  and  long  ones ;  although 
we  know  of  none  such  in  Europe.  No 
man  or  child  was  ever  attacked  there  by 
a  large  serpent  or  a  small  one.  Animals 
attack  only  what  they  want  to  eat ;  and 
dogs  never  bite  passengers  bntin  defence 
of  their  masters.  What  could  a  serpent 
do  with  a  little  infant?  What  pleasure 
could  it  derive  from  biting  it ;  it  could 
not  swallow  even  the  fingers.  Serpents 
do  certainly  bite,  and  squirrels  also,  but 
only  when  they  are  injured,  or  are  fear- 
ful of  being  so. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  have  been  monsters  among  ser- 
pents as  well  as  among  men.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  army  of  Regulus  was  put 
under  arms,  in  Africa,  against  a  dragon; 
and  that  there  has  since  been  a  Norman 
there  who  fought  against  the  waterspout. 
But  it  will  be  granted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  such  cases  are  exceedingly 
rare. 

The  two  serpents  that  came  from  Te- 
nedos  for  the  express  purpose  of  devour- 
ing Laocoon,  and  two  great  lads  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Trojan  army,  form  a  very  fine  prodigy, 
and  one  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 


posterity  by  hexameter  verses,  and  by 
statues  which  represent  Laocoon  like 
a  giant,  and  his  stout  boys  as  pig- 
mies. 

I  conceive  this  event  to  have  hap- 
pened in  those  times  when  a  prodigious 
wooden  horse  took  cities  which  had  been 
built  by  the  gods,  when  rivers  flowed 
backward  to  their  fountains,  when  waters 
were  changed  to  blood,  and  both  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  on  the  slightest  possible 
occasion. 

Everything  that  has  been  related 
about  serpents  was  considered  probable 
in  countries  in  which  Apollo  came 
down  from  heaven  to  slay  the  serpent 
Python. 

Serpents  were  also  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly sensible  animals.  Their  sense 
consists  in  not  running  so  fast  as  we  do^ 
and  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  bite  of  serpents,  and  particularly 
of  vipers,  is  not  dangerous,  except  when 
irritation  has  produced  the  fermentation 
of  a  small  reservoir  of  very  acid  humour 
which  they  have  under  their  gums.  With 
this  exception,  a  serpent  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  eel. 

Many  ladies  have  tamed  and  fed  ser- 
pents, placed  them  on  their  toilets,  and 
wreathed  them  about  their  arms. 

The  negroes  of  Guinea  worship  a  ser^ 
pent,  which  never  injures  any  one. 

There  are  many  species  of  those  rep- 
tiles, and  some  are  more  dangerous  tlian 
others,  in  hot  countries ;  but,  in  general, 
serpents  are  timid  and  mild  animals :  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  sucking  the 
udder  of  a  cow. 

Those  who  first  saw  men  more  daring 
than  themselves  domesticate  and  feed 
serpents,  inducing  them  to  come  to  them 
by  a  hissing  sound  in  a  similar  way  ta 
that  by  which  we  induce  the  approach  of 
bees,  considered  them  as  possessing  the 
power  of  enchantment.  The  Psilli  and 
Marssi,  who  familiarly  handled  and  fon<» 
died  serpents,  had  a  similar  reputation. 
The  apothecaries  of  Poitou,  who  take  up 
vipers  by  the  tail,  might  also,  if  the/ 
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choM  be  respceted  as  iMgiciant  of  the 
first  onler. 

The  charmtag  of  aerpents  wa»  eonsi* 
dered  as  a  thing  regnlnr  and  constanL 
The  sacred  scripture  itself  which  always 
enters  into  our  weaknesses,  deigned  to 
conform  itself  to  this  vulgar  idea. 

"  The  deaf  adder,  which  shuts  its  ears 
that  it  nay  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer." 

'*  I  will  send  among  yon  serpents 
which  will  resist  enchantments." 

"The  slanderer  is  like  the  serpent, 
which  yields  not  to  the  enchanter." 

The  enchantment  was  sometimes  so 
powerftil  a»  to  make  serpents  burst  asun- 
der. The  natural  philosophy  of  anti. 
quity  made  this  animal  immortal.  If 
any  rustic  found  a  dead  serpent  in  his 
road,  some  enchanter  must  inevitably 
have  deprived  it  of  its  right  to  immor- 
tality : — 

FrifWat  iQ  pratb  euitaodo  nMnpU«r    anf  nk. 
_  Virir.  eclogue  viii.  71. 

VfT*e  brrak  the  (rronnd,  aad  peuetratet  ihebrske, 
And  in  tlie  wiodiag  cavern  tpitte  Uie  anake. 

Drydea. 

Enchantment  of  the  Dead,  or  Evocation. 

To  enchant  a  dead  person,  to  resusci- 
tate him,  or  barely  to  evoke  hk  shade  to 
speak  to  bim,  was  the  most  simple  thing 
in  the  world.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
the  dead  in  dreams,  in  which  they  are 
spoken  with  and  return  answers,  if  any 
one  has  seen  them  during  sleep,  why 
he  not  see  them  when  he  is  awake ?  It 
is  only  necessary  to  have  a  spirit  like  the 
Pythoness;  and,  to  bring  this  spirit  of 
Pythonism  into  successful  operation,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  one  party  should 
be  a  knave,  and  the  other  a  fool  $  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  such  rencontres 
very  frequently  occur. 

The  evocation  of  the  dead  was  one  of 
the  sablimest  mysteries  of  magic.  Some- 
times there  was  made  to  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  inquiring  devotee  a  large 
black  figure,  moved  by  secret  springs  in 
dimness  and  obscurity.  Sometimes  the 
performers,  whether  sorcerersor  witches. 


lioiited  themselves  to  declaring  that  tk^ 
saw  the  shade  which  was  desired  to  be 
evoked,  and  their  word  was  sufficient : 
this  was  called  necromancy.  The  fia^ 
mous  witch  of  Endor  has  alwaya  been  a 
sabject  of  great  dispute  among  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church.  The  sage  Theodo* 
ret,  in  his  sixty-second  question  on  the 
book  of  Kings,  asserts  that  it  is  univer- 
sally the  practice  for  the  dead  to  appear 
with  the  head  downwards,  and  that  what 
terrified  the  witch  was  Samuel's  being 
upon  bis  legs. 

St.  Augustin,  when  interrogated  by 
Simplicion,  replies,  in  the  second  book 
of  his  Questions,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  extraordinary  in  a  witch's  invok- 
ing a  shade,  than  in  the  deril's  transport^ 
ing  Jesus  Christ  thsougfa  the  air  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain. 

Some  learned  men,  observing  that 
there  were  oracular  spirits  among  the 
Jews,  have  ventured  to  conclude  that  the 
Jews  began  to  wiifeeonly  at  a  late  period^ 
and  that  they  bniit  almost  everything 
upon  Greek  fable  ;  but  this  opinion  can- 
not be  maintained* 

Of  other  Sorceriet. 

When  a  man  ia  sufficiently  expert  to 
evoke  the  dead  by  words,  he  may  yet 
more  easily  destroy  the  living,  or  at  least 
threaten  then  with  doin^  so,  as  the  phy- 
sician, maigri  iui,  told  Lucas,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  fever.  At  all  events 
it  waa  not  in  the  slightest  degree  doubt- 
ful that  sorcerers  had  the  power  of  killing 
beasts:  and,  to  ensure  the  stock  of  cat- 
tle, it  was  necessary  to  oppose  sorcery  to 
sorcery.  But  the  ancients  can  with  little 
propriety  be  laughed  at  by  us,  who  are 
ourselves  scarcely  even  yet  extricated 
from  the  same  barbarism.  A  hundred 
years  have  not  yet  expired  since  sorcerers 
were  burnt  all  over  Europe  ;  and  even 
so  recently  as  1/50,  a  sorceress,  or  witch, 
was  burnt  at  Wurtzburg.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, that  certain  words  and  ceremo- 
nies will  effectually  destroy  a  fiock  of 
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fth<«p,  if  administeivd  wicii  a  suffieieiit 
portion  of  arsenic. 

The  Critical  History  of  Soperttitious 
Ceremonies,  by  Le  Brun  of  the  Oratory, 
is  a  Singular  work.  His  object  is  to  op* 
pose  the  ridiculous  doetrine  of  witch- 
craft, and  yet  he  is  himself  so  ridiculous 
as  to  believe  in  its  reality.  He  pretends 
that  Mary  Bueailte,  the  witch,  while  in 
prison  at  Valogna,  appeared  at  some 
leagues  distance,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence given  on  oath  to  the  judge  of  Va- 
logna. He  relates  the  famous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  shepherds  of  Brie,  condemned 
in  1691  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
be  hanged  and  burnt.  These  shepherds 
had  been  fools  enough  to  think  themselves 
sorcerers,  and  villains  enough  to  mix  real 
poison  with  their  imaginary  sorceries. 

Father  Le  Brun  solemnly  asserts,  that 
there  was  much  of  what  was  *'  superna- 
tural'' in  what  they  did,  and  that  they 
were  hanged  in  consequence.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  parliameni  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  author's  statement.  *'  The 
court  declares  the  accused  duly  attained 
and  convicted  of  superstitions,  impieties, 
sacrileges,  profisinations,  and  poisonings." 

llie  sentence  does  not  state  that  the 
death  of  the  cattle  was  caused  by  profa- 
nations, but  by  poison.  A  man  may 
commit  sacrilege  without  as  well  as  with 
poison,  without  being  a  sorcerer. 

Other  judges,  I  acknowledge,  sen- 
tenced the  pnest  Ganfredi  to  h^  burnt, 
in  the  firm  belief  that,  by  the  influtnce 
of  the  devil,  he  had  an  illicit  commerce 
with  all  his  female  penitents.  Ganfredi 
himself  imagined  that  he  was  under  that 
influence ;  but  that  was  in  1 6 1 1 ,  a  period 
when  the  majority  of  our  provincial  po- 
pulation was  very  little  raised  above  the 
Caribs  and  negroes.  Some  of  this  de« 
scription  have  existed  even  in  our  own 
times;  as,  for  example,  the  Jesuit  Oimrd, 
the  ex-Jesuit  Nonotte,  the  Jesuit  Du- 
plessis,  and  the  ex-Jesuit  Malagrida; 
out  this  race  of  imbeciles  is  daily  has- 
tening to  extinction. 

With  respect  to  lycantrophy,  that  is^ 
the  transformation  of  men  into  wolres  by 


the  power  of  enchctment,  we  may  ob* 
serve,  that  a  young  shepherd'^  liaving 
killed  a  wolf,  and  clothed  himself  with 
its  skin,  was  enough  to  excite  the  terror 
of  all  the  o4d  women  of  the  district,  and 
to  spread  throughout  the  province,  and 
thence  through  other  provinces,  the  no« 
tion  of  a  man's  having  been  changed  inio 
a  wolf.  Some  Virgil  will  soon  be  found 
to  say  :^ 

Hit  ego  sapi  lopnm  fieri,  et  m  condere  silvb 
Moerim  saepe  aaimat  imit  «Lira  tepuichris. 

Sm«ar«d  with  thrac  powerful  juices  on  the  pliiin* 

He  howls  a  wolf  amoDV  Che  hungry  ^miiii 

A  oil  otXthe  miKhty  necromancer  boasui 

With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalklDg  ffhoste. 

To  see  a  man-wolf  must  certainly  be 
a  great  curiosity ;  but  to  see  human  soula 
must  be  more  curious  still ;  and  did  not 
the  monks  of  Mount  Cossin  see  the  soul 
of  the  holy  Benedict  or  Bennet  ?  Did 
not  the  monks  of  Tours  see  St.  Martin's  ? 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  that  of 
Charles  Martel  ? 

EMchmUmcHti  to  kindle  Love. 

These  were  for  the  young.  They  were 
vended  by  the  Jews  at  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, and  are  at  the  present  day  sold  in 
Asia.  You  will  find  some  of  these  se- 
crets in  the  "  Petit  Albert  ;*'  and  will  be- 
come fttfther  initiated  by  reading  the 
pleading  composed  by  Apuleius  on  his 
being  accused  by  a  Christian,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  of  having  be- 
witched her  by  philtres.  Emilian,  his 
&ther-in-law,  alleged  that  he  had  made 
use  of  certain  fishes,  since,  Venus  having 
been  bom  of  the  sea,  fishes  must  neces- 
sarily have  prodigious  influence  in  excit- 
ing women  to  love. 

What  was  generally  made  use  of  con- 
sisted of  Vervain,  tenia,  and  hippomanes ; 
or  a  small  portion  of  the  secundine  of 
a  mare  that  had  just  foaled,  together  with 
the  little  bird  oslled  wagtail ;  in  Latin 
mo/oct/ia. 

But  Apuleius  was  chiefly  accused  of 
having  employed  shell-fish,  lobster  pat- 
ties, ihe^iedgehogs,  spiced  oysters,  andl 
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cuttle-fish,  which  wai  celebrated  for  Its 
productiveness. 

Apuleius  clearly  explains  the  real 
philtre,  or  charm,  which  had  excited 
rudentilla*s  afiection  for  him.  He  un- 
doubtedly admits,  in  his  defence,  that  his 
wife  had  called  him  a  magician.  **  But 
what,"  says  he,  ''if she  had  called  me  a 
consul,  woald  that  ha^e  made  me  one  ?*' 

The  plant  satyrion  was  considered, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  philtres.  It  was 
called  plantd  aphrodisid,  the  plant  of 
Venus.  That  called  by  the  Latins 
eruca,  is  now  often  added  to  the  former. 

Ec  T«neranreTocaDsernca  roorantem. 

A  little  essence  of  amber  is  frequently 
used.  Mandra^ra  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Some  exhausted  debauchees  have 
^'mployed  cantharides,  which  strongly  af- 
fect the  susceptible  parts  of  the  frame, 
and  often  produce  severe  and  painful 
consequetices. 

Youth  and  health  are  the  only  genuine 
philtres. 

Chocolate  was  for  a  long  time  in  great 
Cjclebrity  with  our  debilitated  petit- mai- 
tres.  But  a  man  may  take  twenty  cups 
of  chocolate  without  inspiring  any  at- 
tachment to  his  person. 

,      .       ,      utDDoiii  amahilb  esto. 

Ovid,  A.A.,  li.  107. 

Wottldkt  tboa  beloved,  be  aroiable. 

END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Tub  greater  part  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers held  the  universe  to  be  eternal 
both  with  respect  to  commencement  and 
duration.  But  as  to  this  petty  portion 
of  the  world  or  universe,  this  globe  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  water,  of  minerals 
and  vapours,  which  we  inhabit,  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  form  an  opinion :  it 
was,  however,  deemed  very  destructible. 

It  was  eten  said  that  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed more  than  once,  and  would  be 
destroyed  again.  Every  one  judged  of 
the  whole  world  from  his  own  particular 
countryi  as  an  old  woman  judges  pf  all 


mankind  from  those  in  her  own  nook  and 
neighbourhood. 

This  idea  of  the  end  of  our  little  world, 
and  its  renovatioi ,  strongly  possessed  the 
imagination  of  the  nations  under  subjec* 
tion  to  the  Roman  empire,  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  civil  wars  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey.  Virgil,  in  bis  Georgics 
(book  i.,  V.  468),  alludes  to  the  general 
apprehension  which  filled  the  minds  of 
the  common  people  from  this  cause  :— 

IntpiiKiae  eternam  timaernnt  secala  noctem. 
And  impiott*  men  now  diead  ctamal  night. 

Lucau,  in  the  following  lines,  expresses 
himself  much  more  explicitly :-« 

Hos  Oeaar  populos,  si  nunc  non  u«»erit  ffnis 
Uiet  cum  tftrris,  urei  cuui  (urKiie  pouti. 
Couimania  mundo  aup^^e•l  mgus  .  .  , 

Pbars.  book  vii.  r.  81?,  14. 
Though  now  thy  rrnelty  denies  a  grave, 
TlieM)  and  the  world  one  common  lot^hall  hare; 
Una  last  appointed  (lame,  by  ftUe's  dfciee. 
Shall  waste  you  aauie  he«veni,  the  eai  ih  and  se» 

Howe. 

And  Ovid,  following  up  the  observa* 
tions  of  Lucan,  says  :— 

EMe quoque  in  furls  leroiDiMitur  affore  tempus. 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellui.  coiieplaqae  mia  co«i. 
Ardent  at  mundimolea  opero*a  latwieu 

Met.  i.  r.  SS6.  58. 

For  thus  the  stern  unyielding  fatev  decree. 
That  eailh.  lir.  heaven,  witliilie  capMOousaea, 
All  sliall  fall  victims  10  cousuminii  tire. 
And  tn  fierce  flames  tiie  biasing  world  eipire. 

Consult  Cicero  himself,  the  philosophic 
Cicero.  He  tells  us,  in  his  book  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Gods,  the  best 
work  perhaps  of  all  antiquity,  unless  we 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  treatise 
OB  human  duties,  called  '< The  Offices;*' 
in  that  book,  I  say,  he  remarks  :— 

"  Ex  quo  eventurum  nostri  putant  id, 
de  quo  Pinoetium  addubitare  dicebant; 
ut  ad  extremum  omnis  mundus  ignescerei, 
cum,  humore  consumpto,  neque  terra  ali 
posset  neque  remearet  acr  cujus  ortus, 
aqua  omni  exhausta,  esse  non  posset; 
ita  relinqui  nihil  prster  ignem,  a  quo 
rursum  animanteacJDeo  renovatio  mundi 
fieret ;  atque  idem  ornatus  oriretur." 

**  According  to  the  Stoics,  the  whole 
world  will  eventually  consist  only  of  fire; 
the  water  being  then  exhausted  will  leave 
no  nourishment  for  the  earth ;  and  the 
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air,  which  derives  its  existence  from  water, 
can  of  course  no  longer  be  supplied. 
Thus  fire  alone  will  remain,  and  this  fire, 
re-animating  everything  with,  as  it  were, 
god-like  power  and  energy,  will  restore 
the  world  with  improved  beauty.'' 

This  natural  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
like  that  indeed  of  all  antiquity,  is  not  a 
little  absurd ;  it  shows,  however,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  general  conflagration  was 
univental. 

Prepare,  however,  for  greater  astonish- 
ment than  the  errors  of  antiquity  can  ex- 
cite. The  great  Newton  held  the  same 
.opinion  as  Cicero.  Deceived  by  an  in- 
correct experiment  of  Boyle,  he  thought 
that  the  moisture  of  the  globe  would  at 
length  be  dried  up,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  God  to  apply  his  reforming 
hand  **  manum  emandatricem.''  Thus 
we  have  the  two  greatest  men  of  ancient 
Home  and  modern  England  precisely  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  at  some  future 
period  fire  will  completely  prevail  over 
water. 

This  idea  of  a  perishing  and  subse- 
quently to  be  renewed  world,  was  deeply 
rooted  in  ihe  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syiia,  and  Egypt,  from  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  tlie  successors  of 
Alexander.  Those  of  the  Romans  aug- 
mented the  terror,  upon  this  subject,  of 
the  various  nations  which  became  the 
victims  of  them.  They  expected  the  de* 
struction  of  the  world,  and  hoped  for  a 
new  one.  The  Jews,  who  are  slaves  in 
Syria,  and  scattered  through  every  other 
land,  partook  of  this  universal  terror. 

Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Jews  were  at  all  astonished  when 
Jesus  said  to  them,  according  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  : — '*  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away.''  "  He  often  said 
to  them  : — "The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
band."  He  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

St.  Peter  announces  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  to  them  that  were  dead,  and 
that  tlie  end  of  the  world  drew  near.-* 
"  We  expect,"  says  he,  <<  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth." 


St.  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  says :— 
'^  There  are,  at  present,  many  Antichrists, 
which  shows  that  the  last  hour  draws 
near." 

St.  Luke,  in  much  greater  detail,  pre- 
dicts the  end  of  the  world  and  the  last 
judgment.    These  are  his  words : — 

"There  shall  be  signs  in  the  moon  and 
in  the  stars,  roarings  of  the  sea  and  the 
waves ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
shall  look  with  trembling  to  the  events 
about  to  happen.  The  powers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken ;  and  then  shall  they  see 
the  son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with 
great  power  and  majesty.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  the  present  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  till  all  this  be  fulfilled." 

We  do  not  dissemble  that  unbelievers 
upbraid  us  with  this  very  piediction; 
they  want  to  make  us  blush  for  our  faith, 
when  we  consider  that  the  world  is  still 
in  existence.  The  generation,  they  say, 
is  passed  away,  and  yet  nothing  at  all  of 
this  is  fulfilled.  Luke, therefore,  ascribes 
language  to  our  Saviour  which  he  never 
uttered,  or  we  must  conclude  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  mistaken,  which  would 
be  blasphemy.  But  we  close  the  mouth 
of  these  impious  cavillers  by  observing, 
that  this  prediction,  which  appears  so 
fiilse  in  its  literal  meaning,  is  true  in  its 
spirit ;  that  the  whole  world  meant  Ju- 
dea,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  signi- 
fied the  reign  of  Titus  and  his  succes- 
sors. 

St.  Paul  expresses  himself  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  end  of  the  world  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians : — "  We 
who  survive,  and  who  now  address  you, 
shall  be  taken  up  into  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air." 

According  to  these  very  words  of  Jesiu 
and  St.  Paul,  the  whole  world  was  to 
have  an  end  under  Tiberius,  or  at  latest 
under  Nero.  St.  Paufs  prediction  was 
fulfilled  no  more  than  St.  Luke's. 

These  allegorical  predictions  were  un« 
doubtedly  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  times 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  but  to 
some  future  time,  which  God  conceali^ 
from  all  mankind. 
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Tn  o«  qoMsieris  (tcirt  iMfu)  qaem  nlbi*  qocm  tilri 
Fioem  Dii  dederiot.  Ltucoooe,  n«c  BuDylonio* 
TcDtaris  nuiMroa.    In  melint,  qaiciiaid  erit,  OBtll 

Hoi  Me,  Dook  i.  od*  xi 

m 

Slrire  not,  Leueonoe,  to  prj 
fttto  tb*  Mcrrt  will  of  fate, 
Vor  implou*  mtjric  vainly  Inr 
To  know  our  livM*  nnoaruin  oklB. 

Fruicifl. 

It  is  still  perfectly  certain  that  all  na- 
tions then  known  entertained  the  expec- 
tation of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  a  new 
earth  and  a  new  heaven.  For  more  than 
sixteenth  centuries,  we  see  that  donations 
to  monkish  institutions  have  commenced 
with  these  words : — ^*  Adventante  mundt 
vespere/'&c.  "The  end  of  the  world 
being  at  hand,  I,  for  the  good  of  my  soul, 
and  to  avoid  being  one  of  the  number  of 
the  goats  on  the  left  hand,  &c.,  leave  such 
and  such  lands  to  such  a  convent.*'  Fear 
influenced  the  weak  to  enrich  the  cun- 
nintr. 

The  Egyptians  fixed  this  grand  epoch 
At  the  end  of  thirty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  years :  Orpheus  is  stated  to 
have  fixed  it  at  the  distanceof  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  years. 

The  historian  Flavius  Josephus  asserts, 
that  Adam  having  predicted  that  the 
world  wonld  be  twice  destroyed,  once  by 
water  and  next  by  fire,  the  children  of 
8eth  were  desirons  of  announcing  to  the 
future  race  of  men  the  disastrous  catas- 
trophe. They  engraved  astronomical  ob- 
servations on  two  columns,  one  made  of 
bricks,  which  should  resist  the  fire  that 
was  to  consume  the  world ;  the  other  of 
stones,  which  would  remain  uninjured 
by  the  water  that  was  to  drown  it.  But 
what  thought  the  Romans,  when  a  few 
slaves  talked  to  them  about  an  Adam  and 
a  Seth  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides  ? 
They  smiled. 

Josephus  adds,  that  the  column  of 
stones  was  to  be  seen  in  his  own  time,  in 
Syria. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  may 
conclude  that  we  know  exceedingly  little 
of  past  events — ^that  we  are  but  ill  ac* 
quainted  with  those  present — that  we 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  future — 
and  that  we  ought  to  refer  everything; 


reiatiog  to  them  to  God,  the  matter  of 
those  Uiree  diviiions  of  time  and  of  eter- 
aity. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

Tars  Greek  word  signifies  *'  emotion 
of  the  bowels,  internal  agitation."  Was 
the  word  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  ex- 
press the  vibrations  experienced  by  the 
nerves,  the  dilation  and  shrinking  of  the 
intestines,  the  violent  contractions  of  the 
heart,  the  precipitous  course  of  those 
fiery  spirits  which  mount  from  the  viscera 
to  the  brain  whenever  we  are  strongly 
and  vividly  affected  ? 

Or  was  the  term  enthmumiy  after  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  bowels,  first  applied 
to  the  contortions  of  the  Pythia,  who,  on 
the  Delphian  tripod,  admitted  the  inspi- 
ration of  Apollo  in  a  pkioe  apparently 
intended  for  the  receptacle  of  body  lather 
than  of  spirit? 

What  do  we  understand  by  endinsi. 
asm?  How  many  shades  are  there  in 
our  affections !  Approbation,  sensibi  Itty, 
emotion,  distress,  impulse,  passion,  trans- 
port, insanity,  rage,  fury.  Such  are  the 
stages  through  which  the  miserable  soul 
of  man  is  liable  to  pass. 

A  geometrician  attends  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  aflecting  tragedy.  He 
merely  remarks  that  it  is  a  judicious 
well-written  performance.  A  young  man 
who  sits  next  to  him  is  so  interested  by 
tlie  performance  that  he  makes  no  remark 
at  all ;  a  lady  sheds  tears  over  it ;  ano- 
ther young  man  is  so  transported  by  the 
exhibition,  that  to  his  great  misfortune  be 
goes  home  determined  to  compose  a  tra- 
gedy htmself.  He  has  caught  the  disease 
of  enthusiasm. 

The  centurion  or  military  tribune,  who 
considers  war  simply  as  a  profession  by 
which  he  is  to  mue  his  fortune,  goes  to 
battle  ooollyt  Uke  a  tiler  ascending  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Csssar  wept  at  seeing 
Che  statue  of  Alexander. 

Ovid  speaks  of  love  only  like  one  who 
understood  it.  Sappho  expressed  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  passion ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  she  sacrifioed  her  life  to» 
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it,  her  enthusiasm  must  have  adyanoed  to  ^  tered :  the  enthusiasm  then  is  at  its  hisii* 
madness.  i  est  point,  fanaticism ;  and  fismaticismhAs 

The  spirit  of  party  tends  astonishingly  I  become  madness, 
to  excite  enthusiasm ;  there  is  no  &ction  i  The  young  iakir,  who  iixes  his  eye  on 
that  has  not  its  "  eoergumens/'  its  de-  \  the  tip  of  his  noise  when  saying  his 
voted  and  possessed  partisans.  An  ani-  j  prayers,  gradually  kindles  in  devotional 
mated  speaker,  who  employs  gesture  in  i  ardour,  until  he  at  length  believes  that  if 
his  addresses,  has  in  his  eyes,  his  voice,  5  he  burdens  himself  with  chains  of  fifty 
his  movements,  a  subtle  poison  which  i  pounds  weight,  the  Supreme  Being  will 
passes  with  an  arrow's  speed  into  the  [  be  obliged  and  grateful  to  him.  He  goes 
ears  and  hearts  of  his  partial  hearers.  It  <  to  sleep  with  an  imagination  totally  ab- 
was  on  this  ground  that  Queen  Elizabeth  \  sobbed  by  Bramah,  and  is  sure  to  have 
forbade  any  one  to  preach,  during  six  j  a  sight  of  him  in  a  dream.  Occasionally, 
months,  without  an  express  license  un-  <  even  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
der  her  sign  manual,  tnat  the  peace  of  j  sleeping  and  waking,  sparks  radiate  from 
her  kingdom  might  be  undisturbed.         |  his  eyes ;  he  beholds  Biamah  resplendent 

St.  Ignatius,  who  possessed  very  s  with  light ;  he  falls  into  extacies,  and 
warm  and  susceptible  feelings,  read  the  >  the  disease  frequently  becomes  incurable, 
lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert  after  be- '  What  is  most  rarely,  to  be  met  with,  is 
ing  deeply  read  in  romances.  He  be-  \  the  combination  of  reason  with  entbu- 
oomes,  in  consequence,  actuated  by  a  j  siasm.  Reason  consists  in  ooostantiy 
double  enthusiasm.  He  constitutes  him- 1  perceiving  thing^  as  they  realty  are.  He, 
self  knight  to  the  Virgin  Mary ,  he  per-  \  who  under  tlie  influence  of  intoxication, 
formed  the  vigil  of  arms ;  he  is  eager  to  >  sees  objects  double,  is  at  the  time  de- 
fight  for  his  lady  patroness;  he  is  fa-  \  prived  of  reason, 
voured  with  visions ;  the  virgin  appears,  \  Enthusiasm  is  precisely  like  wine,  it 
and  recommends  to  him  her  son,  and  she  \  has  the  power  to  excite  such  a  ferment  in 


enjoins  him  to  give  no  other  name  to  his 


the  blood  vessels,  and  such  strong  vibra* 


society  than  that  of    the  "  Society  of  i  tions  in  the  nerves,  that  reason  is  com- 
Jesus."  ^  pletely  destroyed  by  it.    But  it  may  also 

Ignatius  communicates  his  enthusiasm  5  occasion  only  slight  agitations,  so  as  not 
to  another  Spaniard,  of  the  name  of  J  to  convulse  the  brain,  but  merely  to  ren- 
Xavier.  Xavier  hastens  away  to  the  In-  ^  der  it  more  active,  as  is  the  cause  in  grand 
dies,  of  the  language  of  which  he  is  ut-  i  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  more  especially 
terly  ignorant;  thence  to  Japan,  without  >  in  sublime  poetry.  Reasonable  enthu- 
knowing  a  word  of  Japanese.  That,  ^.  siasm  is  the  patrimony  of  great  poets, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  (  This  reasonable  enthusiasm  is  the  per- 
flame  of  his  enthusiasm  catches  the  ima- 1  fection  of  their  art.  It  is  this  which  for- 
gination  of  some  young  Jesuits,  who,  at  <  merly  occasioned  the  belief  that  poets 
length,  make  themselves  masters  of  Uiat  \  were  inspired  by  the  gods ;  a  notion 
language.  These  disciples,after  Xavier*s  \  which  was  never  applied  to  other  artists, 
death,  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  \  How  is  reasoning  to  controul  enthu- 
doubt  that  he  performed  more  miracles  ]  siasm  ?  A  poet  should,  in  the  first  in- 
than  ever  the  apostles  did,  and  that  he }  stance,  make  a  sketch  of  his  design, 
resuscitated  seven  or  eight  persons  at  the  (  Reason  then  holds  the  crayon.  But  when 
very  least.  In  short,  so  epidemical  and  <  he  is  desirous  to  animate  his  characters, 
powerful  becomes  the  enthusiasm,  that )  to  communicate  to  them  the  different 
thqr  form  in  Japan  what  they  denominate  ^  and  just  expressions  of  the  passions,  then 
a  Christendom  (une  Chretient^).  This  >,  his  Imagination  kindles,  enthusiasm  is  in 
Christendom  ends  inacivil  war,  in  which  ^  full  operation,  and  urges  him  en  Lke  s 
•  kundred  thousand  persons  are  slaugh-  ^  fiery  courser  in  his  career.  But  ms 
49  '  »  B 
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ooane  has  been  pienoosly  traced  with 
coolness  and  judgment. 

Enthusiasm  is  admissible  into  every 
species  of  poetry  which  admits  of  senti- 
ment :  we  occasionally  find  it  even  in 
the  eclogue ;  witness  the  following  lines 
of  Viigil  (Eclogue  x.  ▼.  58.) 


n  mihi  per  rapm  Tideor  lacost^ne  tonante* 
;  1  ibct  Putho  torqvere  cydooia  corn  o 


Jam 

're; 

Spieula ;  Caaqaain  baec  tint  oottri  medicina  faroM* 
Aat  detM  lllc  malit  boninoiu  mitMcere  ditcati 

Mor  cold  tball  hinder  me,  with  bomt  and  honadt 

To  tbnd  the  thickeb,  or  to  leap  the  mounda. 

And  now,  m«thinks,  ttaroagh  Meepy  rocka  I  go. 

And  rath  throngh  aoondi^f  weoda  and  btod  the  PaitUan 

bow: 
Aa  if  with  aporti  my  anihrtnfa  I  eoold  eaae^ 
Or  by  my  paioa  the  f  od  of  liovt  »ppeMe. 

Hie  style  of  epistles  and  satires  re-  > 

Eresses  enthusiasm  ;  we  accordingly  see 
ttle  or  nothing  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Boileau  and  Pope. 

•  Our  odes,  it  is  said  by  some,  are  genu- 
ine lyrical  enthusiasm ;  but  as  they  are 
not  sung  with  us,  tliey  are,  in  fact,  rather 
collections  of  verses,  adorned  with  inge- 
nious reflections,  than  odes. 

Of  all  modem  odes,  that  which 
abounds  with  the  noblest  enthusiasm,  an 
enthusiasm  that  never  abates,  that  never 
&Us  into  the  bombasticor  the  ridiculous, 
is  Timotheus,  or  Alexander's  Feast,  by 
Dryden.  It  is  still  considered  in  Eng- 
land as  an  introiiable  masterpiece,  which 
Pope,  when  attempting  the  same  stile 
ana  the  same  subject,  could  not  even  ap- 
proach. This  ode  was  sung,  set  to  mu- 
sic ;  and  if  the  musieian  had  been  wor- 
thy of  the  poet,  it  would  have  been  the 
masterpiece  of  lyric  poesy. 

The  most  dangerous  tendency  of  en- 
thusiasm in  this  connection  is  that  of 
urging  on  the  poet  to  bombast,  rant,  and 
burlesque.  A  striking  example  of  this 
occurs  in  an  ode  on  the  birth  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal : — 

O^  aola-Je?  qnd  DooTeaa  miracle 
TIent  vBoora  mta  aena  ciiabui6a 
Ovel  vaal,  qael  pompcux  apcetacle 
Frapp*  mea  ychi  epoarantea  * 
Va  ooaveaa  nwnde  vicnt  d'eclora 
LfuniTeri  ae  relRxme  encore 
Dmm  l«a  abymea  dn  chaoa ; 
Ett  ponr  reparer  aea  niima 
i«  voia  dca  demenrfct  dirinea 
bmctadn  um.  pmplede  hcroa. 

J.  B.  ROUSSEAU. 
"Odft  «■  tht  Birth  ot  tbt  DvU  of  Bretafttv." 


Here  we  find  the  poet's  senses  e»- 
chanted  and  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  a  prodigy— a  vast  and  magniftoeai 
spectacle — a  new  birth,  which  isto  !•» 
form  the  universe,  and  redeem  it  from  a 
state  of  chaos,  &c.,  all  which  means 
simply  that  a  male  child  is  born  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  This  is  as  bad  as, 
*'Je  chante  les  vainqueurs,  des  vain- 
queurs  de  la  terre.'* 

We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
Ode  on  the  Takmg  of  Namur. 

ENVY. 

We  all  know  what  the  ancients  said  of 
this  disgraoeftil  passion,  and  what  the 
modems  have  repeated.  Hesiod  is  the 
first  classic  author  who  has  spoken  of  it. 

*'The  potter  envies  the  potter,  the  ar- 
tisan the  artisan,  the  poor  even  the  poor, 
the  musician  the  musician,  (or,  if  any 
one  chooses  to  give  a  different  meaning 
to  the  word  avidot)  the  poet  tlie  poet.'' 

Long  before  Hesiod,  Job  nad  re- 
marked, ^'Envy  destroys  the  liuie- 
minded." 

I  believe  MandeviUe,  the  author  of 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  the  first  who 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  envy  is  a 
very  good  thing,  a  veiy  useful  passion. 
His  first  reason  is,  that  envy  was  natural 
to  man  as  hunger  and  thirst ;  that  it  may 
be  observed  in  all  children,  as  well  as  in 
horses  and  dogs.  If  you  wish  your  chil- 
dren should  bite  one  another,  caress  one 
more  than  the  other;  the  prescription  is 
infallible. 

He  asserts,  that  the  first  thing  two 
young  women  do  when  they  meet  toge- 
ther, is  to  discover  matter  for  ridicule, 
and  the  second  to  flatter  each  other. 

He  thinks  that  without  envy  the  arts 
would  be  only  moderately  cultivated, 
and  that  Raphael  would  never  have  been 
a  greet  painter  if  he  had  not  been  jealous 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

MandeviUe,  perhaps,  mistook  emula* 
tion  for  envy ;  perhaps^  also*  emulatimi 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

Since  the  word  epoi,  among  th^ 
Greeks,  signified  a  discoureey  an  epic 
poem  must  have  been  a  discourse :  and 
it  was  in  verse,  because  it  was  not  then 
the  custom  to  write  in  prose.  This  ap- 
pears strange,  but  it  is  no  less  true. 
One  Pherecides  is  supposed  to  have  been 


iv  ncithing  but  envy  restricted  within  the 
bonnds  of  decency^ 

Michael  Angelo  might  say  to  Raphael, 
your  envy  has  only  induced  you  to  study 
and  execute  still  better  than  I  do ;  you 
have  not  depreciated  me,  you  have  not 
caballed  against  me  before  the  pope,  you 
have  not  endeavoured  to  get  me  excom- 
municated for  placing  in  my  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  one-eyed  and  lame  \  the  first  Greeic  who  made  exclusive  use 

Sersons  in  paradise,  and  pampered  car-  \  of  prose  to  compose  one  of  those  half- 
inals  with  beautiful  women  perfectly  \  true,  half-false  histories  so  common  to 
naked  in  hell  1     No !  your  envy  is  a  5  antiquity. 

laudable  feeling;  you  are  brave  as  well  \     Orpheus,  Linus,  Thamyris,  and  Mu- 
as  envious ;  let  us  be  good  friends.  <  s«eus,  the  predecessors  of  Homer,  wrote 

But  if  the  envious  person  is  an  un-  s  in  verse  only.  Hesiod,  who  was  cer- 
happy  being  without  talents,  jealous  of  i  tainly  contemporary  with  Homer,  wrote 
merit  as  the  poor  are  of  the  rich ;  if  un-  j  his  Theogony  and  his  poem  of  "  Works 
der  the  pressure  at  once  of  indigence  and  \  And  Day^'  entirely  in  verse.  The  har- 
baseness  be  writes  <'  News  from  Par-  \  mony  of  the  Greek  language  so  invited 
oassus,''  ''Letters  from  a  celebrated  ^  men  to  poetry,  a  maxim  turned  into 
Countess,"  or  "  Literary  Annals,"  the  ]  ^erse  was  so  easily  engraved  on  the 
creature  displays  an  envy  which  is  in  \  memory,  that  the  laws,  oracles,  morals, 
&ct  absolutely  good  for  nothing,  and  for  \  and  theology,  were  all  composed  in 
which  even  Mandeville  could  make  no  ^  Terse. 

Descartes  said,  "that  envy  forces  up  \  ^J  nesioa. 

the  yellow  bile  from  the  lower  part  of  the  I  He  made  use  of  fiibles,  which  had  for 
liver,  and  the  black  bile  that  comes  from  \  a  long  time  been  received  in  Greece.  It 
the  spleen,  which  diffuses  itself  from  the  \  >s  clearly  seen  by  the  succinct  manner 
heart  by  the  arteries,'*  &c.  But  as  no  s  in  which  he  speaks  of  Prometheus  and 
species  of  bile  is  formed  in  the  spleen,  ]  Epimetheus,  that  he  supposes  these  no- 
Uescartes,  when  he  spoke  thus,  de-  \  tions  already  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks, 
served  not  to  be  envied  for  his  phy-  \  He  only  mentions  them  to  show  that  it 
siology.  I  is  .necessary  to  labour,  and  that  an  in^.o- 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Poet  or  \  l^t  repose,  in  which  other  mythOiugists 
Poetius,  a  theological  blackguard,  who  \  have  made  the  felicity  of  mav  to  consist, 
accused  Descartes  of  atheism,  was  ex-  \  >•  a  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Su- 
•eedingly  afibcted  by  the  black  bile.  But  \  preme  Being. 

be  knew  still  less  than  Descartes  how  >  Hesiod  afterwards  describes  the  four 
his  detestable  bile  circulated  through  his  ]  famous  ages,  of  which  he  is  the  first  who 
blood.  \  has  spoken,  at  least  among  the  ancient 

Madame  Pernell  is  perfectly  right : —  \  authors  who  remain  to  us.    The  first 

I  age  is  that  which  preceded  Pandora,-— 

ii««Ti<H»wiUd«,b«t«vya^*r.  .   ^^g     The  iron  age,  is  that  Of  the  siege 

rwA.ac,..c«e..      Sf  Thebes  and  T?o;.    «I  live  in  Tfie 

That  it  is  better  to  excite  envy  than  \  fifUi,"  says  he,  **  and  I  would  I  had  ne- 
pity»  is  a  good  proverb.  Let  us,  then,  \  ver  been  bom."  How  many  men,  op- 
ibttke  men  envy  us  as  much  as  we  are  ^^  pressed  by  eniry,  fanaticism,  and  ^* 
Abie.  I  ranny,  since  Hesiod,  have  said  the  same  1 
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It  is  in  this  poem  of  ''Works  and 
Days"  that  those  proverbs  are  found 
which  have  been  perpetuated:  as' — 
*'  the  potter  is  jealous  of  the  potter/'  and 
he  adds,  "  the  musician  of  the  musician, 
and  the  poor  even  of  the  poor."  We 
there  find  the  original  of  our  fable  of  the 
nightingale  fallen  into  the  claws  of  the 
vulture.  The  nightingale  sings  in  vain 
to  soften  him  ;  the  vulture  devours  her. 
Hesiod  does  not  conclude  that  a  hungry 
belly  has  no  ears,  but  that  tyrants  are  not 
to  be  mollified  by  genius. 

A  hundred  maxims  worthy  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Cato  are  to  be  found  in  this 
poem. 

Men  are  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of 
society :  they  know  not  that  the  half  is 
more  valuable  than  the  whole. 

Iniquity  is  pernicious  only  to  the 
powerless. 

Equity  alone  causes  cities  to  flourish. 

One  unjust  man  is  often  sufficient  to 
ruin  his  country. 

The  wretch  who  plots  the  destruction 
of  his  neighbour,  often  prepares  the  way 
to  his  own. 

The  road  to  crime  is  short  and  easy. 
That  of  virtue  is  long  and  difficult ;  but 
towards  the  end  it  is  delightful. 

God  has  placed  labour  as  a  sentinel 
over  virtue. 

Lastly,  the  precepts  on  agriculture 
were  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  Virgil. 
There  are,  also,  very  fine  passages  in  his 
Theogony .  Love,  who  disentangles  chaos ; 
Venus,  bom  of  the  sea  fit>m  the  genital 
parts  of  a  god  nourished  on  earth,  always 
followed  by  Love,  and  uniting  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea,  are  admirable  emblems. 

Why,  then,  has  Hesiod  had  less  repu- 
tation than  Homer?  They  seem  to  me 
of  equal  merit ;  but  Homer  has  been 
preferred  by  the  Greeks,  because  he  sung 
their  exploits  and  victories  over  the  Asia- 
tics, their  eternal  enemies.  He  cele- 
brated all  the  families  which  in  his  time 
leigned  in  Achaia  and  Peloponessus ;  he 
wrote  the  most  memorable  war  of  the 
first  people  in  Europe  against  the  most 
flaurii^ing  nation  which  was  then  known 


in  Asia.  His  poem  was  almost  the  only 
monument  of  that  great  epoch.  There 
was  no  town  or  family  wnich  did  not 
think  itself  honoured  by  having  its  name 
mentioned  in  these  records  of  valour. 
We  are  even  a^ured  that  a  long  time 
after  him  some  differences  between  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  subject  of  adjacent 
lands  were  decided  by  the  verses  of  Ho- 
mer. He  became,  after  his  death,  the 
judge  of  cities,  in  which  it  is  pretended 
that  he  asked  alms  during  his  life ;  which 
proves,  also,  that  the  Greeks  had  poets 
long  before  they  had  geographers. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  Greeks,  so 
disposed  to  honour  epic  poems  which  im- 
mortalised the  combats  of  their  ancestors, 
produced  no  one  to  sing  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Platea,  and 
Salamis.  The  heroes  of  these  times  were 
much  greater  men  than  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  and  Ajax. 

Tyrtseus,  a  captain,  poet,  and  musician, 
like  the  King  of  Prussia  in  our  days, 
made  war  and  sang  it.  He  animated  the 
Spartans  against  the  Messenians  by  his 
verses,  and  gained  the  victory.  But  bis 
works  are  lost.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  epic  poem  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  attention  of  genius  vras 
turned  towards  tragedy ;  so  £at  Homer 
stood  alone,  and  his  glory  increased  daily. 
We  now  come  to  his  Iliad. 

Of  the  Iliad. 

What  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
Homer  was  of  the  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished at  Smyrna,  is  the  oriental  style  of 
all  his  metaphors  and  pictures: — The 
earth  which  shook  under  the  feet  of  the 
army  when  it  marched  like  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter  on  the  hills  which  over- 
whelmed the  giant  Typhon;  a  wind 
blacker  than  night  winged  witli  tempests ; 
Mars  and  Minerva  followed  by  Terror, 
Flight,  and  insatiable  Discord,  the  sis- 
ter and  companion  of  Homicide,  the 
god  of  battles,  who  raises  tumults  wher- 
ever she  appears,  and  who,  not  oontenr 
with  setting  the  world  by  the  ears,  even 
exalts  her  proud  head  into  heaven.    The 
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Iliad  is  full  of  tbete  images,  which  caused  ?  nobody.  Homer  has  then  painted  the 
the  sculptor  Bouchardon  to  say,  **  When  ?  ideas  of  his  own  age ;  he  couul  not  paint 
I  read  Uomer^  I  believe  myself  twenty  j  those  of  the  generations  which  succeeded 
feet  high/'  ^  >  him. 

His  poem,  which  is  not  at  all  interest-  |  Homer  has  ereat  &ults :  Horace  con* 
in^  to  us,  was  very  precious  to  the  Greeks.  <  fesses  it,  and  all  men  of  taste  agree  to  it : 
Hts  gods  are  ridiculous  to  reasonable  >  there  is  only  one  commentator  who  is 
but  they  were  not  so  to  partial  eyes,  and  |  blind  enough  not  to  see  them.  Pope, 
it  was  for  partial  eyes  that  he  wrote.         s  who  was  himself  a  translator  of  the  Greek 

We  laugh  and  shrug  up  our  shoulders  s  poet,  says,  **  That  it  is  a  vast  but  uncul- 
at  these  ^kIs,  who  abused  one  another,  t  tivated  country,  where  we  meet  with  all 
fought  one  another,  and  combatted  with  |  kinds  of  natural  beauties,  but  which  do 
men — who  were  wounded,  and  whose  >  not  present  themselves  as  regularly  as  in 
blood  flowed :  but  such  was  the  ancient  ^  a  garden ;  that  it  is  an  abundant  nursery, 
Uieology  of  Greece  and  of  almost  all  the  $  which  contains  the  seeds  of  all  fruits ; 
Asiatic  people.  Every  nation,  every  \  a  great  tree,  that  extends  superfluous 
little  village,  had  its  particular  god,  which  ;|  branches,  which  it  is  necessary  to  prune.'* 
conducted  it  to  battle.  Madame  Dacier  sides  with  tne  vast 

The  inhabitants  of  the  clouds,  and  of  \  country,  the  nursery,  and  the  tree,  and 
the  stars  which  were  supposed  in  the  I  would  have  nothing  curtailed.  She  was 
clouds,  had  a  cruel  war.  Ine  combat  of  \  no  doubt  a  woman  superior  to  her  sex, 
the  angels  against  one  another,  was  from  \  and  has  done  great  service  to  letters,  a& 
time  immemorial  the  foundation  of  the  \  well  as  her  husband ;  but  when  she  be 
religion  of  the  Bramins.  The  battle  of  <  came  masculine  and  turned  commentator, 
the  Titans,  the  children  of  heaven  and  s  she  so  overacted  her  part,  that  she  piqued 
earth,  against  the  chief  gods  of  Olympus,  I  people  into  finding  fiiult  with  Homer. 
was  also  the  leading  mystery  of  the  Greek  <  She  was  so  obstinate  as  to  quarrel  even 
religion.  Typhon,  according  to  the  £gyp-  \  with  Monsieur  de  la  Motte.  She  wrote 
tians,  had  fought  against  Oshiret,  whom  \  against  him  like  the  head  of  a  college, 
we  call  Osiris,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.       ^  and  La  Motte  answered  like  a  polite  and 

Madame  Dacier,  in  her  preuce  to  the  s  witty  woman.    He  translated  the  Iliad 
Iliad,  remarks  very  sensibly,  after  Bus-  ?  very  badly ;  but  he  attacked  Madame 
tatius.  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  Huet,  |  Dacier  very  well. 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  that  every  neigh-  s      We  will  not  speak  of  the  Odyssey 
bouring  nation  of  the  Hebrews  had  its  ]  here ;   we  shall  say  something  of  that 
god  of  war.    Indeed,  does  not  Jepthah  I  poem  while  treating  of  Ariosto. 
say  to  the  Ammonites,  "  Wilt  not  thou  | 
IXMsess  that  which   Chemosh  thy  god  J  Of  rirgiL 

S'veth  thee  to  possess?  So,  whomsoever  |  It  appears  to  me  that  the  second, 
e  Lord  our  God  shall  drive  out  from  <  fourth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  iBneid  are 
before  us,  from  them  will  we  possess.'*     <  as  much  above  all  Greek  and    Latin 

Do  we  not  see  the  God  of  Judah  a  \  poets,  without  exception,  as  the  statues 
conqueror  in  the  mounUuns  and  repulsed  <  of  Girardon  are  superior  to  all  those  which 
in  the  vallies  ?  )  preceded  them  in  France. 

As  to  men  wrestling  against  divinities,  <  It  is  often  said  that  Virgil  has  borrowed 
that  is  a  received  idea.  Jacob  wrestled  <  many  of  the  figures  of  Homer,  and  that 
one  whole  night  with  an  angel.  If  Ju-  >  he  is  even  inferior  to  him  in  his  imita- 
piter  sent  a  deceiving  dream  to  the  chief  \  tions ;  but  he  has  not  imitated  him  at  all 
of  tlie  Greeks,  the  Lord  also  sent  a  de-  ^  in  the  three  books  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ceiving  spirit  to  King  Ahab.  These  ]  ing  : — he  is  there  himself  touching  and 
emblems  were  frequent,  and  astonished  i  appalling  to  the  heart.    Ptehaps  he  was 
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not  suited  for  terrific  detail ;  but  there ;  from  proposing  this  opinioii  as  a  rale, 
had  been  battles  enough.  Horace  had  f  ^I  give  my  opinion/^  says  Montaigne, 
said  of  him^  before  he  attempted  the  \  **  not  as  being  good,  but  as  being  nj 
.£neid  :—  '^  own." 

— — Molle  atqn*  faeetam  \  *  /.  » 

▼irgilio  uiinMniDt  laodcotn  rare  cubocom.  5  Qf  XuCfllt. 

SmooUi  torn  bit  liaes,  and  elnnnt  hit  ttvUf  i        re    ^    i^^i  r  '^       r  a*  j     -^* 

On  Virgil  aU  ibe  rural  nniea  ■niie.  i        If  yOU  lOOK  for  Unity  Of  time  and  aCtlOO 

**■*"•  J  in  Lucan,  you  will  lose  your  labour; 

Facetum  does  not  here  signify  &cetious  \  but  where  else  will  you  find  it?  If  you 
but  agreeable.  I  do  not  know  whether  ?  expect  to  feel  any  emotion,  or  any  inter- 
we  shall  not  find  a  little  of  this  happy  I  est,  you  will  not  experience  it  in  the 
and  affectins  softness  in  the  fittal  passion  \  long  details  of  a  war,  the  subject  of  which 
of  Dido.  I  think  at  least  that  we  shall  j  is  very  dry,  and  the  expressions  bom- 
there  recognise  the  author  of  those  ad-  i  bastic  ;  but  if  you  would  have  bold  ideas, 
mmible  verses  which  we  meet  with  in  \  an  eloquent  expatiation  on  sublime  and 
his  eclogues :—  ^  philosophical  courage,  Lucan  is  the  only 

utvtdi.  at  peril.  Dt  me  natutabataiit  error r        ^  ouc  among  the  ancients  in  whom  you 
I  Mw,  I  periab'd,  yet  iadviged  ny  pain.  (  will  meet  with  it.     There  is  nothing' 

Drffitn.        i  g^^j.  ^^  ^^  speech  of  Labienus  to  Cato 
Certainly  the  description  of  the  descent  j  at  the  gates  of  Uie  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mto  hell  would  not  be  badly  matched ;  mon,  if  we  except  the  answer  of  Cato 
with  these  lines  firom  the  fourth  eclogue :—  <  itself : 

Die  DeAm  riram  aecipiet,  drvMqac  videbit  in                    _^          .    , . .         _      ^ 

Ptomuftot  beraaa.  et  ipae  * idebitar  illit-  i  fi^""""  «»<*  aupena  ? Jtanploqne  taeente 

PacatttBiqaere«tpatriuvirtutibaaorbeai.  \  N"  wcimat  oon  aponte  Dei 

^        *     '^  <  ••■.  .SCenlMnualirgit  areaaa. 

Tbe  toot  shall  lead  the  live*  of  sods,  and  be  >  >t.  _    _^                     •..      ..         • 

B*  ffod*  and  her.>e«  teen,  and  gcTda  and  beroea  le*.  i  S*.**"iS?  Pi"*"'*  ?*^'  "'J^  **"'*^  ""^ ' 

liejarring  nation,  be  in  peaMahali  bind,  \  E»»nel>«»  "ed^  ««•»  te«T*  et  pootoi  ei  aer. 

AndwithMternalTiituca  rale  mankind.  5  p  coelom  ei  nrtut  ^    SnMraa  quid  quaenmna  nitiml 

Drwitm,  c  J^piter  eat  qnodcnnque  vidn  quoenmHue  noveru. 

I  meet  with  many  of  these  simple,!    «?.*.'Sr3!fSr.yr.'.*5bi:"5S«J='^'"'*"'' 
elegant,  and  affecting  passwfes  in  the      Srr.?rt^^L;Si."SS'.S::S;.d, 

three  beautiful  books  of  the  ^neid.  S      That  he  «oold  cbuaetbu  waate,  tbii  barraa  grooiid. 

All  the  fourth  book  is  filled  with  touch-      ^.K^.'J'J^Sil'Sa^trSi;  ..,,„ 

mg  verses,   which    move  those  who   have  \ .    Beyond  ihi*  nartl},  the  aeaa,  jon  heaven  above* 
««..  ««>-  ^.  .^^•:L,^»*  #»•  «ll  »..».,  *^  • >      And  ilirtuoua  mindi  tbe  noblest  throne  of  Jove! 

any  ear  or  sentiment  at  all  even  to  tears ;  S    why  Kck  we  farther,  then  ?   Bebotd  aroond  -. 
and  to  point  out  all  the  beauties  of  this  \    ?*»•  •"  *''*»»  ■•«*  ??•*  •''^*S*®'^*:f^£^ 

.,,*^,.,  .,      c      vove  li  aeen  everywDerc.  ana  aiwaya  to  oe  kmmm. 

book,  It  would  be  necessary  to  transcnbe  <  it* 

the  whole  of  it.  >      t>  * .      *u       «  .u  *  .u         •    .       ^ 

And  in  the  sombre  picture  of  hell,  how  ,  ^^^  ^?^f^l  *"^^**  ^^^  ^"^'^"M!?^? 
thisnobleandaffectingtendernessbreaihes  i  ^*^«  ^'"^  ""^  ^^S^u'  ^""^  '^ «  childish 
throughevery  line.  I  in  comparison  with  this  parage  of  Lucan; 

It  is  well  known  how  many  tean  were    ^"^  "\1?2^  picture,  m  which  there  are 
shed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  by  livia,    ^  ^«"**"^  ^"^^  '^  "  not  sufficient  that 
and  all  the  palace,  at  hearing  this  half  f  ^'^^  ^'  ^'^^  ^^  ^«™  "«  ^^^^y  designed, 
line  alone:-  {  ^         O/Tasto. 

TuMarceiinaena.  ;     BoUeauhasexposedlhetinselofTasso; 

Aa«rl«a«*ii-.w,ii.ntb..ar^  j  ^^^  -^  ^^^^  be  a  hundred  spangles  of 

Homer  never  produces  tears.  The  f  fiilse  gold  in  a  piece  of  gold  cloth,  it  is 
true  poet,  according  to  my  idea,  is  he  j  pardonable.  '  There  are  many  rough 
who  touches  the  soul  and  softens  it;  \  stones  in  the  great  marble  building  raised 
othen  are  only  fine  speakers.    I  am  far  j  by  Homer.    Boileau  knew  it,  felt  it^ 
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snd  said  nothing  about  it  We  should 
be  justT 

We  recal  the  reader's  memoty  to  what 
has  been  said  of  Tasso  in  the  Essay  on 
Epic  Poetry ;  but  we  must  here  observe 
that  his  verses  are  known  by  heart  all 
over  Italy,  if  at  Venice  any  one  in  a 
boat  sings  a  stanza  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  he  is  answered  from  a  neigh- 
bouring bark  with  the  following  one. 

If  Boileau  had  listened  to  these  con- 
certSy  he  eould  have  said  nothing  in 
reply. 

As  enough  is  known  of  Tasso,  I  will 
not  repeat  here  either  eulogies  or  criti- 
cisms :  I  will  speak  more  at  length  of 
Ariosto. 

Of  Ariotto^ 

Homer's  Odyssey  seems  to  have  been 
ti)e  first  model  of  the  Moigante,  of  the 
Orlando  Innamorata  and  the  Orlando 
Furioso ;  and,  what  very  seldom  hap- 
pens, the  last  of  the  poems  is  without 
dispute  the  best. 

The  companions  of  Ulysses  changed 
into  swine ;  the  winds  shut  up  in  goats' 
•kins ;  the  musicians  with  fishes*  tails, 
who  ate  all  those  who  approached  them  ; 
Ulysses,  who  followed  the  chariot  of  a 
beautiful  princess  who  went  to  bathe  quite 
naked ;  Ulysses,  disguised  as  a  beggar, 
who  asked  alms,  and  afterwards  killed  all 
the  lovers  of  his  aged  wife,  assisted  only 
by  his  son  and  two  servants— are  imagi- 
nations which  have  given  birth  to  all  the 
poetical  romances  which  have  since  been 
written  in  the  same  style. 

But  the  romance  of  Ariosto  is  so  full 
of  variety,  and  so  fertile  in  beauties  of  all 
kinds,  tint  after  having  read  it  once  quite 
through,  I  only  wish  to  begin  it  again. 
How  great  the  charm  of  natural  poetry  I 
I  never  could  read  a  single  canto  of  this 
poem  in  a  prose  translation. 

That  which  above  all  charms  me  in  this 
wonderful  work  is,  that  the  author  is  al- 
ways above  his  subject,  and  treats  it 
playfblly*  He  says  the  most  sublime 
things  without  effort,  and  he  often  finishes 
Ihem  by  a  turn  of  pleasantly  which  is 


neither  misplaced  nor  &T-fetched.  It  is 
at  once  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  Don 
Quixote ;  for  his  principal  knightrerrant 
becomes  mad  like  the  Spanish  hero,  and 
is  infinitely  more  pleasant. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  which  consists 
of  so  many  things,  is  precisely  that  of  the 
romanceof  Cassandra,  which  was  formerly 
so  much  in  fashion  with  us,  and  which 
has  entirely  lost  its  celebrity,  because  it 
had  only  the  length  of  the  Orlando  Fu» 
rioso,  and  few  of  its  beauties ;  and  even 
the  few  being  in  French  prose :  five  or 
six  stanzas  of  Ariosto  will  eclipse  them 
all.  His  poem  Closes  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  heroes  and  pnncesses,  who 
have  not  periled  during  the  war,  all 
meeting  in  Paris,  after  a  thousand  advent 
tures ;  just  as  the  personages  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Cassandra  all  finally  meet  again 
in  the  house  of  Palemon. 

The  Orlando  Furioso  possesses  a  merit 
unknown  to  the  ancients— it  is  that  of  its 
exordiums.  Every  canto  is  like  an  en- 
chanted palace,  the  vestibule  of  which  is 
always  in  a  difierent  taste — sometimes 
majestic,  sometimes  simple,  and  even 
grotesque.  It  is  morel,  lively,  or  gallant, 
and  always  natural  and  true. 

EPIPHANY: 

The  ManifutaiUmf  the  Appettrance^  the 
lUutiraiiony  the  Radiance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  peroeive  what  relation 
this  word  can  have  to  the  three  kings  or 
magi,  who  came  from  the  east  under  the 
guidance  of  a  star.  That  brilliant  star 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  bestowing  on 
the  day  of  its  appearance  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Epiphany. 

It  is  asked,  whence  came  these  three 
kings  ?  What  place  had  they  appointed 
for  their  rendezvous  ?  One  of  them,  it 
is  said,  came  from  Africa :  he  did  not, 
then,  come  from  the  east.  It  is  said  they 
were  three  magi ;  but  the  common  people 
have  always  preferred  the  interpretation 
of  three  kings.  The  feast  of  the  kings  is 
everywhere  celebrated,  but  that  of  the 
magi  nowhere:  people  eat  king's-cakiii 
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•nd  not  nMci-cake ;  and  exclaim  *'  the  \  of  the  three  mag;!  had  been  piedidad  bv 

king  drinks,    — ^not  **the  magi  drink.*'  ZprHnaKt.  whnm  wp  rftll  TnmatttPr 

Moreover,  as  they  brought  with  them 


much  gold,  incente,  and  myrrh,  th^  must 
necessarily  have  been  persons  or  great 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  magi  of 
that  day  were  by  no  means  very  rich.  It 
was  not  then  as  in  the  times  of  the  fiailse 
Smerdis. 

Tertullian  is  the  first  who  asserted  that 
these  three  travellers  were  kings.    St. 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Csesar  of  Aries,  sup- 
pose them  to  be  kings ;  and  the  following  |  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  which     ^ 
passages  of  the  Ixxi.  psalm  are  quoted  in  |  first  instituted  by  toe  Greek  church,  as 
proof  of  it : — '*  The  kings  of  Tarshish    the  term   implies,  and  was  afterwards 
and  of  the  isles  shall  offer  him  giAs.    The  |  celebrated  by  the  Latin  church, 
kings  of  Arabia  and  of  Saba  shall  bring 


Zerdusht,  whom  we  call  Zoroaster. 

Suarez  has  investigated  what  became  oi 
the  gold  which  the  three  kings  or  magi 
presented ;  he  maintains  that  the  amouol 
must  have  been  very  large,  and  that  three 
kings  could  never  make  a  small  or  mo- 
derate present.  He  says  that  the  whole 
sum  was  afterwards  given  to  Judas,  who, 
acting  as  steward,  turned  out  a  rogue,  and 
stole  the  whole  amount 

All  these  puerilities  can  do  no  harm  to 


him  presents."  Some  have  called  these 
-three  kings  Maealat,  Galgalat,  aiid  Sa- 
raim;  others,  Atnos,Sat08,and  Paratoras. 
The  Catholics  knew  them  under  the 
names  of  Gaspard,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thazar. Bishop  Osorius  relates  that  it 
was  a  king  of  Cranganor,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Calicut,  who  undertook  this  journey 
with  two  magi,  and  that  this  king  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country  built  a  chapel 
to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

It  has  been  enquired  how  much  gold 
they  gave  Joseph  and  Mary.  Many 
commentators  declare    that  thev  made 

them  the  richest  presents  ;  they  build  on    pendence.    If  a  bull,  while  paying  his 

heifer,  b  driven  away  bj 


the  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infency, 
which  states  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
robbed  in  Egypt  by  Titus  and  Duma- 
chus  ;  *•  but,"  say  they,  "  these  men 
would  never  have  robbed  them,  if  they 
had  not  had  a  great  deal  of  money.'' 
These    two    robbers    were    afterwards 


EQUALITY. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  men, 
enjoying  the  fiicuUies  of  their  common 
nature,  are  in  a  state  of  equality ;  they 
are  equal  when  they  perform  their  animal 
functions,  and  exercise  their  understand- 
ings. The  King  of  China,  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  the  Turkish  Pacha,  cannot  say 
to  the  lowest  of  his  species,  '*  I  fcnbid 
you  to  digest  your  food,  to  discharge  yoor 
faeces,  or  to  think.**  All  animals  of  evetj 
species  are  on  an  equality  with  one  an- 
other; and  animals  have  by  nature,  be- 
yond ourselves,  the  advantages  of  inde- 


attenttons  to  a 

the  horns  of  another  bull  stronger  than 
himself,  he  goes  to  seek  a  new  mistress 
in  another  meadow,  and  lives  in  freedom. 
A  cock,  after  being  defeated,  finds  con- 
solation in  another  hen-roost.  It  is  not 
so  with  us.  A  petty  vizir  banishes  a 
bostangi  to  Lemnos;    the  vizir  Azem 


hanged ;  one  was  the  good  thief  and  the 

other  the  bad  one.  But  the  gospel  of  \  banishes  the  petty  vizir  to  Tenedos ;  the 
Nicodemus  gives  them  other  names;  it  |  pacha  banishes  the  vizir  Azem  to  Rhodes » 
calls  them  Dimas  and  Gestas. 


^  the  janissaries  imprison  the  pacha,  and 
elect  another,  who  will  banish  the  wonhj 
Mussulroen  just  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  while  they  will  feel  inexpressibly 
obliged  to  htm  for  so  gentle  a  display  of 
his  authority. 

If  the  earth  were,  in  fiict,  what  it  might 
be  supposed  it  should  be — ^if  men  fbimd 


The  same  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  says 
that  they  were  magi  and  not  kings  who 
came  to  Bethlem ;  Uiat  they  had  in  reality 
been  guided  by  a  star,  but  that  the  star 
having  ceased  to  appear  while  they  were 
in  the  stable,  an  angel  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  star  to  act  in  its 
tt«ad.    This  gospel  asserts  that  the  visit  i  upon  it  everywhere  an  easy  and  oenana 
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•ubsisteDce,  and  a  climate  congenial  to 
their  nature,  it  would  be  evidently  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  subjugate  an- 
other. Let  the  globe  be  covered  with 
wholesome  fruits ;  let  the  air  on  which 
we  depend  for  life  convey  to  us  no  di- 
seases and  premature  death ;  let  man  re- 
quire no  other  lodging  than  the  deer  or 
roe-buck ;  in  that  case  the  Gengis-Khans 
and  Tamerlanes  will  have  no  other  at- 
tendants than  their  own  children,  who 
will  be  very  worthy  persons,  and  assist 
them  affectionately  in  their  old  age. 

In  tliat  state  of  nature  enjoyed  by  all 
undomesticated  quadrupeds,  and  by  birds 
and  reptiles,  man  would  be  just  as  happy 
as  they  are.  Domination  would  be  a 
mere  chimera — an  absurdity  which  no 
one  would  think  of;  for  why  should  ser- 
vants be  sought  for  when  no  service  is 
required? 

If  it  should  enter  the  mind  of  any  in- 
dividual of  a  tyranical  disposition  and 
nervous  arm  to  subjugate  his  less  power- 
ful neighbour,  his  success  would  be  im- 
posisible ;  the  oppressed  would  be  on  the. 
banube  before  the  oppressor  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations  on  the  Wolga. 

All  men,  then,  would  necessarily  have 
been  equal  had  they  been  without  wants; 
it  is  the  misery  attached  to  our  species 
which  places  one  man  in  subjection  to 
another :  inequality  is  not  the  real  griev- 
ance, but  dependence.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  for  one  man  to  be  called  his 
Highness  and  another  his  Holiness;  but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  be  the  servant  of  an- 
other. 

A  numerous  &mily  has  cultivated  a 
ffood  soil ;  two  small  ueighbourinff  fami- 
lies live  on  lands  unproductiveand  barren. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  two 
poor  fiimilies  to  serve  the  rich  one,  or  to 
destroy  it.  This  is  easily  accomplished. 
One  of  the  two  indigent  ramilies  goes  and 
offers  its  services  to  the  rich  one  in  ex- 
cliange  for  br«kd;  the  other  makes  an 
attai£  upon  it  and  is  conquered.  The 
wrving  nmiiy  is  the  origin  of  domestics 
and  labourers;  the  one  conquered^is  the 
•rigin  of  slaves. 


Itis  impossible  in  oormelancholy  world 

to  prevent  men,  living  in  society,  from 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  the 
rich  who  command,  the  other  of  the  poor 
who  obey  ;  and  these  two  are  subdivided 
into  various  others,  which  have  also  thdr 
respective  shades  of  difference. 

You  come  and  say,  after  the  lots  are 
drawn,  I  am  a  man  as  well  as  you ;  I 
have  two  hands  and  two  feet;  as  much 
pride  as  yourself  or  more ;  a  mind  as 
irregular,  inconsequent,and  contradictory 
as  your  own.  I  am  a  citizen  of  St.  Ma* 
rino,  or  Ragusa,  or  Vaugirard ;  give  me 
my  portion  of  land.  In  our  known 
hemisphere  are  about  fifty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  cultivable  land,  good  and 
bad.  The  number  of  our  two-footed 
featherless  race,  within  these  bounds,  is 
a  thousand  millions;  that  is  just  fi% 
acres  for  each :  do  me  justice  ;  give  me 
my  fifty  acres. 

The  reply  is,  go  and  take  them  among 
the  Caffres,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Sa- 
moieds ;  arrange  the  matter  amicably  with 
them ;  here  all  the  shares  are  filled  up. 
If  you  wish  to  have  food,  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, and  warmth  among  us,  work  for  us 
as  your  fttther  did— serve  us  or  amuse 
us,  and  you  shall  be  paid ;  if  not,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  turn  beggar,  which 
would  be  highly  degrading  to  your  sub- 
lime nature,  and  certainly  preclude  that 
actual  equality  with  kings^  or  even  vil- 
lage curatesy  to  which  you  so  nobly  pre- 
tend. 

All  the  poor  are  not  unhappy.  The 
greater  number  are  bom  in  that  state,  and 
constant  labour  prevents  them  from  too 
sensibly  feeling  their  situation ;  but  when 
they  do  strongly  feel  it,  then  follow  wars 
such  as  those  of  the  popular  party  against 
the  senate  at  Rome ;  and  those  of  the 
peasantry  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France.  All  these  wars  ended  soon  or 
late  in  the  subjection  of  the  people,  be- 
cause the  great  have  money,  and  money 
in  a  state  commands  evenrthiog :  I  say 
in  a  state,  for  the  case  is  difierent  between 
nation  and  nation.  That  nation  which 
makes  the  best  use  of  iron  will  always 
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sttbjagate  another  that  has  more  gold  but  i  session  of  Rome,  and  I  then  become*  m 
less  courage.  i  cardinal  and  my  master  a  cook,  I  will 

Every  man  is  bom  with  an  eager  incli-  \  take  him  into  my  service."  This  language 
nation  for  power^  wealth,  and  pleasure,  I  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  just ;  but, 
and  also  with  a  great  taste  for  indolence.  \  while  waiting  for  the  Grand  Turk  to  get 
Every  man,  consequently,  would  wish  to  s  possession  of  Rome,  the  cook  is  bound 
possess  the  fortunes  and  the  wives  or  |  to  do  his  duty,  or  all  human  society  is 
daughters  of  others,  to  be  their  master,  to  |  subverted. 

retain  them  in  subjection  to  his  caprices,  \  With  respect  to  a  man  who  is  neither 
and  to  do  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  but  s  a  cardinal's  cook,  nor  invested  with  any 
what  is  perfectly  agreeable.  You  clearly  >  office  whatever  in  the  state— with  respect 
perc^ve  that,  with  such  amiable  dispo-  \  to  an  individual  who  has  no  connections, 
sitions,  it  is  as  impossible  for  men  to  be  ^  and  is  disgusted  at  being  everywhere  re- 
equal,  as  for  two  preachers  or  divinity  \  ceived  witSi.an  air  of  protection  or  con- 
professors  not  to  be  jealous  of  each  other,  i  tempt,  who  sees  very  clearly  that  many 
The  human  race,  constituted  as  it  is,  <  men  of  quality  and  title  have  not  more 
cannot  subsist  unless  there  be  an  infinite  \  knowledge,  wit,  or  virtue  than  himself, 
number  of  useful  individuals  possessed  of  \  and  is  wearied  by  being  occasionally  in 
no  property  at  all;  for  most  certainly,  a  |  their  antichambers — ^what  ought  such  a 
man  in  easy  circumstances  will  not  leave  \  man  to  do  ?  He  ought  to  stay  away, 
his  own  land  to  come  and  cultivate  yours ;  |  tjcquxtt  a  wg 

and  if  you  want  a  pair  of  shoes,  you  will  j  ESSENIANS. 

not  get  a  lawyer  to  make  them  for  you.  j '  Thb  more  superstitious  and  barbaroua 
Equality,  then,  is  at  the  same  time  the  \  any  nation  is,  the  more  obstinately  bent 
most  natural  and  the  most  chimerical  ( on  war,  notwithstanding  its  defeats  ;  the 
thing  possible.  \  more  divided  into  factions,  floating  be- 

As  men  carry  everything  to  excess  if  ^  tween  royal  and  priestly  claims ;  and  the 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  this  ^  more  intoxicated  it  may  be  by  fanaticism ; 
inequality  has  been  pushed  too  far;  it  \  the  more  certainly  will  be  found  among 
has  oeen  maintained  in  many  countries,  \  that  nation  a  number  of  citizens  associated 
that  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  quit  that  in  \  together  in  order  to  live  in  peace, 
which  he  was  bom.  The  meaning  of  such  >  It  happens,  during  a  season  of  pesti- 
a  law  must  evidently  be : — ^*  This  coun-  f  lence,  that  a  small  canton  forbids  all  com- 
try  is  so  wretched  and  ill-governed,  we  \  munication  with  large  cities.  It  preserves 
prohibit  every  man  from  quitting  it,  un-  ^  itself  from  the  prevailing  contagion,  but 
der  an  apprehension  that  otherwise  alU  remains  a  prey  to  other  maladies, 
would  leave  it.''  Do  better:  excite  in  ^  Of  this  description  of  persons  were  the 
all  your  subjects  a  desire  to  stay  with  ]  Gymnosophists  in  India,  and  oertam 
you,  and  in  foreigners  a  desire  to  come  \  sects  of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks, 
and  settle  among  you.  {  Such  also  Were  the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  entertain  a  i.  and  Greece, and  theTherapeutce  in  EgypL 
private  opinion  of  his  own  equality  to  I  Such  at  the  present  day  are  those  primi- 
other  men ;  but  it  follows  not  that  a  car-  [  tive  people,  called  Quakers  and  Dunkers, 
dinal's  conk  should  take  it  upon  him  to  ]  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  very  nearly  such 


order  his  master  to  prepare  his  dinner. 
The  cook,  however,  may  say  :— "  I  am  a 
man  as  well  as  my  master;  I  was  born 
like  him  in  tears,  and  shall  like  him  die 
ia  anguish,  attended  by  the  same  common 
ceremonies.  We  both  perform  the  same 
animal  functions.    If  the  Turks  get  pos- 


were  the  first  Christians  who  lived  toge- 
ther remote  from  cities. 

Not  one  of  these  societies  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  dreadful  custom  of 
binding  themselves  by  oath  to  the  moda 
of  life  which  they  adopted,  of  involving 
themselves  into  perpetual  chains,  of  d^ 
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priTing  themselves,  on  a  principle  of  re> 
ligion,  of  the  grand  right  and  first  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  which  is  liberty ; 
in  short,  of  entering  into  what  we  call 
vows.  St.  Basil  was  the  first  who  con- 
oeiTed  the  idea  of  those  tows,  of  this  oath 
of  slavery.  He  introduced  a  new  plague 
into  the  world,  and  converted  into  a  poi- 
son, that  which  had  been  invented  as  a 
remedy. 

There  were  in  Syria  societies  precisely 
ttmilar  to  those  of  the  Essenians.  This 
we  learn  from  the  Jew  Philo,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Good. 
Syria  was  always  superstitious  and  iac* 
tious,  and  always  under  the  yoke  of  ty- 
rants. The  successors  of  Alexander  made 
it  a  theatre  of  horrors.  It  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  that  among  such  numbers 
of  oppressed  and  persecuted  beings,  some, 
more  humane  and  judicious  than  the  rest, 
should  withdraw  from  all  intercourse  with 
great  cities,  in  order  to  live  in  common, 
in  honest  poverty,  far  from  the  blasting 
eyes  of  tyranny. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  latter 
Ptolemies,  similar  asylums  were  formed 
in  Egypt;  and  when  that  country  was 
subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  The- 
rapeutse  established  themselves  in  a  se- 

auestered  spot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
le  lake  Alceris. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  there 
were  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Jewish  The- 
rapeuts.  Philo,  after  eulogising  Anaxa- 
goras,  Democritus,  and  other  philosophers, 
who  embraced  their  way  of  life,  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

''  Similar  societies  are  found  in  many 
countries ;  Greece  and  otlier  regions  en- 
joy institutions  of  this  consoling  character. 
They  are  common  in  Egypt  in  every  dis- 
trict, and  particularly  in  tnat  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  most  worthy  and  moral  of  the 
population  have  withdrawn  beyond  Lake 
Moeris  to  a  secluded  but  convenient  spot, 
forming  a  gentle  declivity.  The  air  is 
very  salubrious,  and  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  numerous,*' ; 
<cc. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  there  have  every 


wiiere  existed  societies  of  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  find  a  refuge  from  di^^ 
turbances  and  fections,  from  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  oppressors.  All,  without 
excepuon,  entertamed  a  perfect  horror  of 
war,  considering  it  precisely  in  the  same 
light  in  which  we  contemplate  highway 
robbery  and  murder. 

Such,  nearly,  were  the  men  of  letters 
who  united  in  France,  and  founded  the 
Academy.  They  quietly  withdrew  firom 
the  &ctiou8  and  cruel  scenes  which  deso- 
lated the  country  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  Such  abo  were  the  men  who 
founded  the  Royal  Society  at  London, 
while  the  barbarous  idiots  called  Puritans 
and  Episcopalians  were  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats  about  the  interpretation  of 
a  few  passages  from  three  or  four  old  and 
unintelligible  books. 

Some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  condescended  to 
make  his  appearance  for  some  time  in  the 
small  district  of  Capernaum,  in  Nazareth, 
and  some  other  small  towns  of  Palestine, 
was  one  of  those  Essenians,  who  fled  firom 
the  tumult  of  afiairs,  and  cultivated  virtue 
in  peace.  But  the  name  *'  Essenian,*' 
never  even  once  occurs  in  the  four  gos- 
pels, in  the  apocrypha,  or  in  the  acts,  or 
the  epistles  of  the  apostles. 

Although,  however,  the  name  is  not  to 
be  found,  a  resemblance  is,  in  various 
points,  observable — confraternity,  com- 
munity of  property,  strictness  of  moral 
conduct,  manual  labour,  detachment  from 
wealth  and  honors ;  and,  above  all,  de- 
testation of  war.  So  great  is  this  detest- 
ation, that  Jesus  Christ  commands  his 
disciples  when  struck  upon  one  cheek  to 
ofier  the  other  also,  and  when  robbed  of 
a  cloak  to  deliver  up  the  coat  likewise. 
Uppn  this  principle  the  Christians  con- 
ducted themselves,  during  the  two  first 
centuries,  without  altars,  temples,  or  ma- 
gistracies—all  employed  in  tneir  respec- 
tive trades  or  occupations,  all  leading 
secluded  and  quiet  lives. 

Their  early  writings  attest  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  carry  arms.  In 
this  they  perfectly  resembled  our  Penn- 
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ftvlnmiansy  Anabaptists,  and  Menmonists  |  Mahomet,  penecated  by  the  people  of 
of  *iie  present  day,  who  take  a  pride  in  |  Mecca,  defends  himself  like  a  brave  maa. 
following  the  literal  meaning  of  the  go»-  \  He  compels  his  vanquished  persecators 
pel.  For  although  there  are  in  the  gospel  i  to  humble  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
many  passages  which,  when  incorrectly  I  come  his  disciples.  He  establishes  his 
understood,  might  breed  violence — as  the  \  religion  by  proselytism  and  the  sword. 
case  of  the  merchants  scourged  out  of  the  I  Jesus,  appearing  between  the  tiroes  of 
temple  avenues,  the  phrase ''compel  tliem  i  Moses  and  Mahomet,  in  a  comer  of  Ga- 
to  come  in,*'  the  dangers  into  wmch  they  >  lilee,  preaches  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pa- 


were  thrown  who  had  not  converted  their 
master's  one  talent  into  five  talents,  and 
the  treatment  of  those  who  came  to  the 
wedding  without  the  wedding  garment — 
although,  I  say,  all  these  may  seem  con- 
trary to  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
yet  there  are  so  many  other  passages 
which  enjoin  sufferance  instead  of  contest, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  astonishing  that,  for 


tience,  mildness,  and  forbearance,  dies 
himself  under  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  and  is  desirous  of  the  same 
fate  for  his  first  disciples. 

I  ask  candidly,  whether  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, St.  Andrew,  St.  Matthew,  and  St. 
Barnabas,  would  have  been  received 
among  the  cuirassiers  of  the  emperor,  or 
among  the  royal  guards  of  Charles  XII*? 


a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  Christians  ^      Would  St.  Peter  himself,  though  be 
held  war  in  absolute  execration.  I  cut  off  Malchus*s  ear,  have  made  a  good 

Upon  this  foundation  was  the  numerous  l  officer  ?  Perhaps  St.  Paul,  accustomed 
andrespectablesocietyofPennsylvanians  I  at  first  to  carnage,  and  having  had  the 
established,  as  were  also  the  minor  sects  <  misfortune  to  be  a  bloody  persecutor,  is 
which  have  imitated  them.  When  I  de- 1  the  only  one  who  could  have  been  made 
nominate  them  respectable,  it  is  by  no  |  a  warrior.  The  impetuosity  of  his  tern- 
means  in  consequence  of  their  aversion  i  perament,and  the  fire  of  his  imagination, 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Catholic  church.  >  would  have  made  him  a  formidable  com*- 
I  lament,  undoubtedly,  as  I  ought  to  do,  \  mander.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
their  errors.  It  is  their  virtue,  their  mo-  \  qualities,  he  made  no  effort  to  revenge 
desty,  and  their  spirit  of  peace,  that  I  >  himself  on  Gamaliel  by  arms.  He  did 
respect  \  not  act  like  the  Judases,  Uie  Theudases, 

Was  not  the  great  philosopher  Bayle  I  and  the  Barchochebases,  who  levied 
right,  then,  when  he  remarked,  thai  a  ^troops:  he  followed  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christian  of  the  earliest  times  of  our  re-  I  Christ ;  he  suffered ;  and,  according  to 
ligion  would  be  a  very  bad  soldier,  or  that  I  an  account  we  have  of  his  death,  he  was 
a  soldier  would  be  a  very  bad  Christian  ?  \  beheaded. 

This  dilemma  appears  to  be  unanswer-  |     To  compose  an  army  of  Christiani^ 
able  ;  and  in  this  point,  in  my  opinion,  i  therefore,  in  the  early  period  of  Christia- 
oonsists  the  great  difference  between  an-  I  nity,  was  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
cient  Christianity  and  ancient  Judaism.    ^      It  is  certain  that  Christians  were  not 

The  law  of  the  first  Jews  expressly  says,  \  enlisted  among  the  troops  of  the  empire 
''As  soon  as  you  enter  any  country  with  ;  till  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated 
a  view  to  possess  it,  destroy  everything  ]  was  changed.  In  the  two  first  centuries 
by  fire  and  sword  ;  slay,  without  mercy,  \  they  entertained  a  horror  for  templet, 
aged  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  ^  altars,  tapers,  incense,  and  lustral  water, 
breast ;  kill  even  all  the  animals ;  sack  ;  Porphyry  compares  them  to  the  foxes 
everything  and  burn  everything.  It  is  \  who  said  '*  the  grapes  are  sour."  '*  If,* 
your  God  who  commands  you  so  to  do.^'  l  said  he,  "  you  could  have  had  beautiful 
This  injunction  is  not  given  in  a  single  I  temples  burnished  with  gold,  and  large 
instance,  but  on  twenty  different  occa-  \  revenues  for  a  clergy,  you  would  then 
lions,  and  is  always  followed.  \  have  been  passionately  fond  of  temples.' 
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They  afterwards  addicted  themselves  to 
all  that  they  had  abhorred.  Thus,  hav- 
ing detested  the  profession  of  arms,  they 
at  length  engaged  in  war.  The  Christians 
in  the  time  of  Dioclesian  were  as  different 
from  those  of  the  time  of  the  apostles,  as 
we  are  from  the  Christians  of  the  third 
century. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  a  mind  so  en- 
lightened and  bold  as'  Montesquieu's, 
could  severely  censure  another  genius 
much  more  accurate  than  his  own,  and 
oppose  the  following  just  remark  made  by 
Bayle,  ^*  that  a  society  of  real  Christians 
might  live  happily  together,  but  that  they 
would  make  a  bad  defence  on  being  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy." 

**They  would,"  sajrs  Montesquieu, 
*'  be  citizens  infinitely  enlightened  on  the 
subject  of  their  duties,  and  ardently  zeal- 
ous to  discharge  them.  They  would  be 
fiilly  sensible  of  the  rights  of  natural  de- 
fence. The  more  they  thought  they  owed 
religion,  the  more  they  would  think  they 
owed  their  country.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  deeply  engraven  on  their 
hearts,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  &Ise  honour  of  monarchies,  the 
human  virtues  of  republics,  or  the  servile 
fear  which  operates  under  despotism." 

Surely  the  author  of  the  **  Spirit  of 
Laws"  did  not  reflect  upon  the  words  of 
the  gospel,  when  saying  that  real  Chris- 
tians would  be  fully  sensible  of  the  rights 
of  natural  defence.  He  did  not  recollect 
the  command  to  deliver  up  the  coat  after 
the  cloak  had  been  taken;  and,  after 
having  received  a  blow  upon  one  cheek, 
to  present  the  other  also.  Here  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  defence  is  most  deddedly 
annihilated .  Those  whom  we  call  Quakers 
have  always  refused  to  tight ;  but  in  the 
war  of  1756,  if  they  had  not  received 
assistance  from  the  other  English,  and 
suffered  that  assistance  to  operate,  they 
would  have  been  completely  crushed. 

Is  it  not  unquestionable,  that  men  who 
thought  and  felt  as  martyrs  would  fight 
very  ill  as  grenadiers?  Every  sentence 
of  that  chapter  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws" 
appears  to  me  (alie.    *'  The  principles  of 


Christianity  deeply  engraven  on  their 
hearts,  would  be  infinitely  more  power* 
ful,"  &c.  Yes,  more  powerful  to  prevent 
their  exercise  of  the  sword,  to  make  them 
tremble  at  shedding  their  neighbour's 
blood,  to  make  them  look  on  life  as  a  bur- 
den of  which  it  would  be  their  highest 
happiness  to  be  relieved. 

*'  If,"  says  Bayle, "  they  were  appointed 
to  drive  back  veteran  corps  of  inftuitry,  or 
to  charge  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  they 
would  be  seen  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves." 

Bayle  was  perfectly  right,  Montes- 
quieu did  not  perceive  that,  while  attempt- 
ing to  refute  him,  he  contemplated  only 
the  mercenary  and  sanguinary  soldiers  of 
the  present  day,  and  not  the  early  Chris- 
tians. It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
desirous  of  preventing  the  unjust  accusa- 
tions which  he  experienced  from  the  &- 
natics,  by  sacrificing  Bayle  to  them.  But 
he  gained  nothing  by  it.  They  are  two 
great  men,  who  appear  to  be  of  different 
opinions,  but  who,  if  they  had  been 
equally  free  to  speak,  would  have  been 
found  to  have  the  same. 

''  The  &lse  honour  of  monarchies,  the 
human  virtues  of  repubUcs,  the  servile 
fear  which  operates  under  despotism;'^ 
nothing  at  all  of  this  goes  towards  the 
composition  of  a  soldier,  as  the  **  Spirit 
of  Laws"  pretends.  W  hen  we  levy  a  re- 
giment, of  whom  a  quarter  part  will  desert 
in-the  course  of  a  fortnight,  not  one  of  the 
men  enlisted  thinks  about  the  honour  of 
the  monarchy :  they  do  not  even  know 
what  it  is.  The  mercenary  troops  of  the 
republic  of  Venice  know  their  country ; 
but  nothing  about  republican  virtue^ 
which  no  one  ever  speaks  of  in  the  place 
of  St.  Mark.  In  one  word,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  single  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  has  enlisted  in  his 
raiment  from  a  principle  of  virtue. 

Neither,  again,  is  it  out  of  a  servile  fear 
that  Turks  and  Russians  fight  with  the 
fierceness  and  rage  of  lions  and  tigers. 
Fear  does  not  inspire  courege.  Nor  is  it 
by  devotion  that  the  Russians  have  de- 
feated the  armies  of  Mustapha.  It  would* 
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in  my  opinion,  hare  been  highly  desirable  ^.  blood  has  flowed  in  torrents  from  tfie 
that  so  ingenions  a  man  should  have  \  Baltic  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  for 
sought  for  truth   rather    than  display.  \  nearly  two  centuries,  on  account  of  a 


When  we  wish  to  instruct  mankind,  we 
ought  to  forget  ourselves,  and  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth. 

ETERNITY. 

Ik  my  youth  I  admired  all  the  reason- 
ings of  Samuel  Clarke.  I  loved  his  per- 
son, although  he  was  a  determined  Arian 
as  well  as  Newton,  and  I  still  revere  his 
memory,  because  he  was  a  good  man ; 


single  word,  which  signifies  gentle  charity. 
Various  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world 
view  with  horror  the  system  of  transub- 
stantiation.  They  exclaim  against  this 
dogma  as  the  last  effort  of  human  folly, 
lliey  quote  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Cicero,  who  says  that  men,  naving  ex- 
hausted all  the  mad  extravagancies  they 
are  capable  of,  have  yet  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  eating  the  God  whom  they 


but  the  impression  which  his  ideas  had  I  adore.  They  say,  that  as  almost  all  po- 
stamped  on  my  yet  tender  brain  was  ^  pular  opinions  are  built  upon  ambiguities 
efi^ed  when  that  brain  became  more  firm.  \  and  abuse  of  words,  so  the  system  of  the 
I  found,  for  example,  that  he  had  con-  i  Roman  Catholics  concerning  the  Eucha- 
tested  the  eternity  of  the  world  with  as  >  rist  and  transubstantiation,  is  founded 
httle  ability  as  he  had  proved  the  reality  \  solely  on  an  ambiguity  ;  that  they  hav« 
of  infinite  space.  I  interpreted  literally  what  could  only  have 

I  have  so  much  respect  for  the  book  of  i  been  meant  figuratively ;  and  that  for  the 
Genesis,  and  for  the  church  which  adopts )  sake  of  mere  verbal  contests,  for  absolute 
it,  that  I  regard  it  as  the  only  proof  of  the  >  misconceptions,  the  world  has  for  six  hun- 
creation  of  the  world  five  thousand  seven  >  dred  years  been  drenched  in  blood, 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago,  accord-  >  Their  preachers  in  the  pulpits,  their 
ittg  to  the  computation  of  the  Latins,  and  I  learned  in  their  publications,  and  the 
seven  thousanct  and  seventy«^ght  years,  |  people  in  their  conversational  discussions, 
according  to  the  Greeks.  i  mcessantl;^  repeat  that  Jesus  Christ  did 

All  antiquity  believed  matter,  at  least,  >  not  take  his  body  in  his  two  hands  to  give 
to  be  eternal ;  and  the  greatest  philoso-  \  his  disciples  to  eat ;  that  a  body  cannot 
phers  attributed  eternity  also  to  the  ar- 1  be  in  a  hundred  thousand  places  at  one 
rangement  of  the  universe.  s  time,  in  bread  and  in  wine ;  that  the  God 

"Aiey  are  all  mistaken,  as  we  well  |  who  formed  the  universe  cannot  consist 

know ;  but  we  may  believe,  without  bias-  I  of  bread  which  is  converted  into  fieeces, 

phemy,  that  the  eternal  former  of  all  >  and  of  wine  which  flows  off  in  urine;  and 

things  made  other  worids  beside  ours.      >  that  the  doctrine  may  naturally  expose 

PTTPWARTQT  J  Christianity  to  the  derision  of  the  feast 

f^UCUAilldl .  ^  intelligent,  and  to  the  contempt  and  exe- 

Oir  this  delicate  subject,  we  shall  not  i  ciation  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
speak  as  theologians.  Submitting  in  heart  >  In  this  opinion  the  Tillotsons,  the  Small- 
and  mind  to  the  religion  in  which  we  are  \  ridges,  the  Claudes,  the  Dailies,  the  Amy- 
bom,  and  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  >  raute,  the  Mestrezats,  the  Dumoulins,  the 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  contro-  >  filondels,  and  the  numberless  multitude 
▼ersy ;  it  is  too  hostile  to  all  religions  j  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  it  boasts  of  suppoiting^to  all  laws  >  are  all  agreed ;  while  the  peaceable  Ma- 
wfaich  it  makes  pretensions  to  explain,  j  hometan,  master  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
and  especially  to  that  harmony  which  in  I  finest  part  of  Asia,  smiles  with  disdain 
every  period  it  has  banished  fit)m  the  |  upon  our  disputes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  ^  world  are  totally  ignorant  of  them. 

One  half  of  Europe  anathematises  the  I  Once  again  I  repeat,  that  I  have  mv 
other  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  l  thing  to  do  with  controversy.    I  believe 
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wH!r  a  lively  faith  all  that  the  Catholic  $  Julius  II.  makes  and  eats  God ;  but, 
apostolic  religion  teaches  on  the  subject  \  with  his  cuirass  on  his  back  and  bis  hel- 
<n  the  £uchari8t,  without  comprehending  \  met  on  his  head,  he  imbrues  his  hands  in 
%  single  word  of  it.  |  blood  and  carnage.  Leo  X  contains  God 

Hie  question  is,  how  toput  the  greatest  \  in  his  body,  his  mistresses  in  his  arms, 
rsstiaint  upon  crimes.  The  Stoics  said  [  and  the  money  extorted  by  the  sale  of 
that  they  carried  God  in  their  heart.  ^  indulgences,  in  his  own  and  his  sister's 
Such  is  the  expression  of  Marcus  Aure-  \  co£fers. 

lius  and  Epictetus,  the  mdst  virtuous  of  ^  Troll,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  has  the 
mankind,  and  who  might  almost  be  called^  senators  of  Sweden  slaughtered  before 
gods  upon  earth.  They  understood  by  i  his  &ce,  holding  a  papal  bull  in  his  hand, 
the  words  ^^  I  carry  God  within  me,"  that  <  Vangalen,  Bishop  of  Munster,  makes 


part  of  the  divine  universal  soul  which 
animates  every  intelligent  being. 
The  Catholic  religion  goes  fiurther.    It 


war  upon  all  his  neighbours,  and  be- 
comes celebrated  fw  his  rapine. 
The  Abbe  N is  full  of  God, 


says,  **  You  shall  have  within  you  physi- 1  speaks  of  nothing  but  God,  imparls  God 

cally  what  the  Stoics  had  metaphysically.  >  to  all  the  women,  or  weak  and  imbecile 

'Do  not  set  yourselves  about  enquiring;  persons  that  he  can  obtain  the  direction 

what  it  is  that  I  give  you  to  eat  and  drink,  ^  of,  and  robs  his  penitents  of  their  pro- 


or  merely  to  eat.  Only  believe  that  what 
I  so  give  you  is  God.  He  is  within  you. 
Shall  your  heart  then  be  defiled  by  any- 
thing unjust  or  base  ? — Behold  then  men 
receiving  God  within  them,  in  the  midst 
of  an  august  ceremonial,  by  the  light  of  a 
hundred  tapers,  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  enchanting  music,  and 
at  the  footstool  of  an  altar  of  burnished 
gold.  The  imagination  is  led  captive,  the 
soul  is  rapt  in  extasy  and  melted !    The 


perty. 

Wliat  are  we  to  conclude  from  these 
contradictions  ?  That  all  these  persons 
never  really  believed  in  God  ;  that  they 
still  less,  if  possible,  believed  that  they 
had  eaten  his  body  and  drunk  his  blood ; 
that  they  never  imagined  they  had  swal- 
lowed God ;  that  if  they  had  firmly  so 
believed,  they  never  would  have  com- 
mitted any  or  those  deliberate  crimes ;  in 
a  word,  tl»t  this  most  miraculous  preven- 


votary  scarcely  breathes ;  he  is  detached  s  tive  of  human  atrocities  has  been  most 
from  every  terrestrial  object,  he  is  united  >  ineffective.  The  more  sublime  such  an 
with  God,  he  is  in  our  flesh,  and  in  our  <  idea,  the  more  decidedly  is  it  secretly  re- 
blood  !  Who  will  dare,  or  who  even  will  \  jected  by  human  obstinacy, 
be  able,  after  this,  to  commit  a  single  |  The  ract  is,  that  all  our  grand  crimi- 
&ult,  or  to  entertain  even  the  idea  of  it  ?  <  nals  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  go- 
It  was  clearly  impossible  to  devise  a  s  vemment,  and  those  also  who  have  sub- 
mystery  better  calculated  to  retain  man-  >  ordinately  shared  in  authority,  not  only 
kind  in  virtue.''  \  never  believed  that  they  received  God 

Yet  Louis  XI.,  while  receiving  God  \  down  their  throats,  but  never  believed  in 
thus  within  him,  poisons  his  own  brother ;  I  God  at  all ;  at  least  they  had  entirely  ef- 
theArchbisbopof  Florence,  while  making  I  faced  such  an  idea  from  their  minds. 
God,  and  the  Pazzi  while  receiving  him,  \  Their  contempt  for  the  sacrament  which 
assassinate  the  Medici  in  the  cathedral.  |  they  created  or  administered  was  ex- 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  after  rising  from  \  tended  at  length  into  a  contempt  of  God 
the  bed  of  his  bastard  daughter,  admin-  <  himself.  What  resource,  then,  have  we 
isters  God  to  Caesar  Borgia,  his  bastard  ?  remaining  against  depredation,  insolence, 
son,  and  both  destroy  by  hanging,  poison,  |  outrage,  calumny,  and  persecution  ?-^ 
and  the  sword,  all  who  are  in  possession  \  That  of  persuading  the  strong  man  who 
of  two  acres  of  land  which  they  find  de-  \  oppresses  the  wesJc  that  God  really  ex- 
niable.  r  ists.    He  wUl,  at  least,  not  laugh  at  this 
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opinion ;  and,  although  be  may  not  be- 
lieve that  God  is  within  him,  he  yet  may 
believe  that  God  pervades  all  nature. 
An  incomprehensible  mystery  has  shocked 
him.  But  would  he  be  able  to  say  that 
the  existence  of  a  remunerating  and 
avenging  God  is  an  incomprehensible 
mystery  ?  Finally,  although  he  does  not 
yield  his  belief  to  a  Catholic  bishop  who 
says  to  him,  '*  Behold,  that  is  your  God, 
whom  a  man  consecrated  by  myself  has 
put  into  your  mouth  ;*'  he  may  believe 
the  language  of  all  the  stars  and  of  all 
animated  beings,  at  once  exclaiming — 
"God  is  our  creator l" 

EXECUTION. 

SECnON   I. 

Yes,  we  here  repeat  the  observation, 
a  man  that  is  hanged  is  good  for  nothing ; 
although  some  executioner,  as  much  ad- 
dicted to  quackery  as  cruelty,  may  have 
persuaded  the  wretched  simpletons  in  his 
neighbourhood  that  the  fat  of  a  person 
hanged  is  a  cure  for  the  epilepsy. 

Cardinal  Richlieu,  when  going  to  Ly- 
ons to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  execu* 
tion  of  Cinque- Alars  and  de  Thou,  was 
informed  that  the  executioner  had  broken 
his  leg.  *'  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is," 
says  he  to  the  chancellor  Seguier,  *'  we 
have  no  executioner  1"  I  certainly  ad- 
mit that  it  must  have  been  a  terrible 
disaster.  It  was  a  jewel  wanting  in  his 
crown.  At  last,  however,  an  old  worthy 
was  found,  who,  after  twelve  strokes  of 
the  sabre,  brought  low  the  head  of  the 
innocent  and  philosopluc  de  Thou. 
What  necessity  required  this  death? 
What  good  could  be  derived  from  the 
judicial  assassination  of  Marshal  de 
Mariilac? 

I  will  go  farther.  If  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Sully,  had  not  compelled  that 
admirable  King  Henry  IV.  to  yield  to 
the  execution  of  Marshal  Biron,  who 
was  covered  with  wounds  which  had  been 
nceived  in  his  service,  perhaps  Henry 
would  never  have  sufeed  assassination 
himself;  perhaps  that  act  of  clemency. 


: 


judiciously  interposed  after  condemna- 
tion, would  have  soothed  the  still  raging 
spirit  of  the  league ;  perhaps  the  outcry 
would  not  then  have  been  incessantly 
thundered  into  the  ears  of  the  populace, 
— the  king  always  protects  heretics,  the 
king  treats  good  Catholics  shamefully, 
the  king  is  a  miser,  the  king  is  an  okl 
debauch^,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifly-seven 
fell  in  love  with  the  young  Princess  of 
Cond^  and  forced  her  husband  to  fly  die 
kingdom  with  her.  All  these  embers  of 
universal  discontent  would  probably  not 
have  been  alone  sufficient  to  inflame 
;  the  brain  of  the  fanatical  feuillant  Re- 
;  vaillac. 

W^ith  respect  to  what  is  ordinarily 
called  justice,  that  is,  the  practice  of  kill- 
ing a  man  because  he  has  stolen  a  crown 
from  his  master;  or  burning  him,  as  wa^ 
the  case  with  Simon  Morin,  for  having 
said  that  he  had  had  conferences  with  the 
holy  spirit;  and  as  was  thecasealso  with  a 
mad  old  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Malagrida, 
for  having  printed  certain  conversations 
which  the  holy  virgin  held  with  St 
Anne,  her  mother,  while  in  the  womb ; 
— ^this  practice,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  neither  conformable  to  humanity  or 
reason,  and  cannot  possibly  be  of  the 
least  utility. 

We  liave  already  enquired  what  ad- 
vantage could  ensue  to  tlie  state  from  the 
execution  of  that  poor  man  known  under 
the  name  of  the  madman ;  who,  while  nl 
supper  with  some  monks,  uttered  certain 
nonsensical  words,  and  who,  instead  of 
being  purged  and  bled,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  gallows? 

We  £mher  ask,  whether  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  another  madman, 
who  was  in  the  body-guards,  and  who 
gave  himself  some  slight  cuts  with  a  han- 
ger, like  many  other  impostors,  to  obtain 
remuneration,  should  be  also  hanged  by 
the  sentence  of  the  parliament?  Was 
tliis  a  crime  of  such  great  enormity  ? 
Would  there  have  been  any  imminent 
danger  to  society  in  saving  the  life  of  thia 
man? 

What  necessity  could  there  be  that  La 
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should  have  his  hand  chopped  off 
«nd  his  tongue  cut  out,  that  he  should  be 
put  to  the  question  ordinary  and  ezUu> 
ordinary,  and  be  burnt  alive  ? — Such  was 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Solons 
and  Lycurguses  of  Abbeville!  What 
had  he  done?  Had  he  assassinated  his 
feither  and  mother?  Had  people  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  bum  down  the 
eity  ? — He  was  accused  of  want  of  re- 
verence in  some  secret   circumstances, 


;  tern  Diacos,  whether  there  are  no  such 
:  thmgs  wanted  in  their  country  as  Ugh* 
I  ways  or  crossways,  whether  there  are  no 
uncultivated  lands  to  be  broken  up,  and 
whether  men  who  are  hanged  or  shot  caa 
be  of  any  service  ? 

I  will  not  address  them  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  but  of  utility  :  unfortu- 
nately, they  will  often  attend  to  neither ; 
and,  although  M.  Beccaria  Qiet  with  the 
applauses  of  Europe  for  having  proved 
that  punishments  ought  only  to  be  pro* 
'  portioned  to  crimes,  the  Iroquois  soon 


which  the  sentence  itself  does  not  specify. 

He  had,  it  was  said,sungan  old  song, of  ,    __  _._^ 

which  no  one  could  give  an  account ;  and  ibund  out  an  advocate,  paid  by  a  priest, 
had  seen  a  procession  of  capuchins  pass  who  maintained  that  to  torture,  hang, 
at  a  distance  without  saluting  it.  :  rack,  and  bum,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

It  certainly  appears  as  if  some  people    was  decidedly  the  best  way. 
took  great  delignt  in  what  Boileau  calls  > 
murdering  their  neighbour  in  due  form  • 
and  ceremony,  and  inflicting  on  him  un-  * 


vttemble  torments.  These  people  live  in 
iitt  ibrty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  which 
is  precisely  the  position  of  the  Iroquois. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  may,  some  time  or 
other,  become  civilized. 

Among  this  nation  of  barbarians,  there 
are  always  to  be  found  two  or  three  thou- 
sand persons  of  great  kindness  and  amia- 
bility, possessed  of  correct  taste,  and 
constituting  excellent  society.  These 
will,  at  length,  polish  the  others. 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  are  so 
fond  of  erecting  gibbets,  piles,  and  scaf- 
folds, and  pouring  leaden  balls  through 
the  human  brain,  whether  they  are  al- 
ways labouring  under  the  horrors  of  fit- 
mine,  and  whether  they  kill  their  fellow- 
creatures  from  any  apprehension  Uiat 
there  are  more  of  them  than  can  be  main- 
tained? 


SEcnov  II. 

But  it  is  England  which,  more  thair 
any  other  country,  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  stem  delight  of  shughtering  men 
with  the  pretended  sword  of  the  law. 
\  Without  mentioning  the  immense  num- 
ber of  princes  of  the  blood,  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  eminent  citizens,  who  have 
perished  by  a  public  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold, it  is  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  the 
execution  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
Queen  Catherine  Howard,  Queen  Jane 
Grey,  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  King 
Charles  I.,  in  order  to  justify  the  sarcasm 
which  has  been  frequently  applied,  that 
the  history  of  England  ought  to  be  writ« 
ten  by  the  executioner. 

Next  to  that  island,  it  is  alleged  that, 
France  is  the  oountiy  in  whidi  capital 

funishments  have  been  most  common, 
shall  say  nothing  of  that  of  Queen 
Bmnehault,  for  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
pass  by  innumerable  scaflfolds,  and  stop 


I  was  once  perfectly  horror-strack  at  ^  , ^ 

ieeine  a  list  of^  deserters  made  out  for  ;  before  that  of  Count  Montecuculi,  who 
the  wort  period  merely  of  eight  y«irs.  :  was  cut  into  quarters  in  the  presence  of 


They  amounted  to  sixty  thousand.  Here 
were  sixty  thousand  co-patriots,  who 
were  to  be  shot  through  the  head  at  the 
heat  of  dram ;  and  with  whom,  if  well 
maintained  and  ably  commanded,  a  whole 
province  might  have  been  added  to  the 


Francis  I.  and  his  whole  court,  because 
Francis,  the  dauphin,  had  died  of  a 
pleurisy. 

That  event  occurred  in  1 536.  Charles 
v.,  victorious  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  was  then  mvaging  both  Pro- 


ahttdom.  \  vence  and  Picardy.    During  that  cara- 

I  would  also  ask  some  of  these  subal-  ^  paign  which  commenced  advantageooaljr 
50  3  7 


ISt  sxscuTioir. 

ibr  Ydnkf  the  yoling  dauphia,  dgbteen  .  ken  anenic.    Had  tbe  prince  done  iO|fat 
yean  of  1^9  beec»nies  heated  at  a  game  \  mast  have  felt  intolerable  pains  about 
of  temiiS)  in  the  small  citv  of  Tourmm.  5  his  throat,  the  water  would  have  been 
When  in  high  perspiration  he  drinks  iced  \  coloured,  and  the  case  would  not  have 
water,  and  in  the  course  of  five  days  \  been  treated  as  one  of  pleurisy.    The 
dies  of  the  pleurisy.    The  whole  court  $  suiveons  were  ignorant  pretenders,  who 
and  all  France  exclaim  that  the  Emperor  \  said  just  what  they  were  desired  to  say  ; 
Charles  V.  had  procured  the  dauphin  of  <  a  &ct  which  happens  every  day. 
France  to  be  poisoned.    This  accusa-  s     What  interest  could  this  officer  have 
tion,  equally  horrible  and  absurd,  has  \  in  destroying  his  master  ?     Who   waa 
been  repeated  from  time  to  time  down  to  c  more  likely  to  advance  his  fortune  ? 
the  present.    Malherbe,  in  one  of  his  i     But,  it  is  said,  it  was  intended  also  to 
odes,  speaks  of  Francis,  whom  Castile,  >  poison  the  king.    Here  is  a  new  difficulty 
unequal  to  cope  in  arms,  bereaved   <^  \  and  a  new  improbability, 
his  son.  I      Who  was  to  compensate  him  for  this 

We  will  not  stop  to  examine  whedier  \  double  crime  ?  Charles  V.,  it  is  replied 
the  emperor  was  unequal  to  the  arms  of  \  — another  improbability  equally  strong. 
Francis  I.  b^use  he  left  Provence  after  ]  Why  begin  with  a  youth  only  eighteen 
having  completely  sacked  it,  nor  whether  S  vears  and  a  half  old,  and  who,  moreover, 
to  poison  a  dauphin  is  to  steal  him ;  but  |  had  two  brothers  ?  How  was  the  lun^ 
these  bad  lines  decidedly  show  that  the  |  to  be  got  at  ?  Montecuculi  did  not  wait 
poisoning  of  the  daufttin  Francis   by  S  at  his  table, 

Charles   V.   was   received   throughout  |     Charles  V.  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
France  as  an  indisputable  truth.  i  taking  away  the  life  of  t&  young  dau- 

Daaiel  does  not  exculpate  the  emperor. }  phin,  who  had  never  drawn  a  swora,  and 
Henault,  in  his  Chronological  Summary,  \  who  certainly  would  have  had  powerful 
says :     '^  Francis,   the  dauphin,    poi-  <  avengers.    It  woukl  have  becsi  a  crime 


soned/' 

.  It  is  thus  that  all  writers  copy  from 
one  another.  At  lensth  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Fraacu  1.  ventures,  like  my* 
self,  to  investigate  the  feet. 

It  is  certain  that  Count  Montecuculi, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  dauphin, 
was  condemned  by  certain  commissioners 
to  be  quartered,  m  guilty  of  having  poi- 
soned that  prince. 

Historians  say  that  this  Montecuculi 
was  his  cup-bearer.  The  dauphins  have 
no  such  officer :  but  I  will  admit  that 


at  once  base  and  useless.  He  did  not 
fear  the  fiuher,  we  are  to  believe,  the 
bravest  knisht  of  the  French  court ;  yet 
he  was  afraid  of  the  son,  who  had 
scarcely  reached  beyond  die  age  of 
childhood  1 

But,  we  are  informed,  this  Monte« 
cuculi,  on  occasion  of  a  journey  to  Fer- 
rara,  his  own  country,  was  presented  to 
the  emperor,  and  that  that  monarch  asked 
him  numerous  questions  relating  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  king's  table  and  the 
economy  of  his  household.    This  cer- 


they  had.  How  could  that  gentleman,  \  tainly  is  decisive  evidence  that  the  Italian 
just  at  the  instant,  have  mixed  up  poison  i  was  engaged  by  Charles  V.  to  poison  the 
in  a  glasa  of  firesh  water  ?    Did  he  al-  |  royal  fiimUy  1 

wi^  carry  poison  in  his  pocket,  ready  >  Oh !  but  it  was  not  the  emperor  him- 
.whenever  hi^  mast^  might  call  for  drink  ?  j  self  who  urged  him  to  commit  this  crime : 
He  was  not  the  only  person  present  with  ^  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  Anthony  de 
the  dauphJEDt  who  was,  it  appears,  wiped  >  Ley  va  and  the  Marquis  de  Gonzaga, 
and  nibbed  dry  by  some  or  his  attend-  <  Yes,  truly,  Anthony  de  Leyva,  eighty 
wts  after  the  game  <^  tennis  was  finished.  5  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most  vir* 
The  surgeons  who  opened  the  body  de-  \  tuous  kni^ts  in  Europe  1  and  this  nM^ 
tiarad,  it  ia  m^  that  the  prinoe  had  t»-  \  veteran,  moreover,  was  indiscreet  «Kni|^ 


IXICVTIOH* 


4S§ 


\o  propose  executing  this  scheme  of  pow 
soning  in  conjunction  with  a  prince  of 
Oonzaga.  Otners  mention  the  Marquis 
del  Vasto,  whom  we  call  du  Guast.— 
Contemptible  impostors  I  Be  at  least 
^;reed  among  yourselves.  You  say  that 
Montecuculi  confessed  the  fact  before  his 
judges.  Have  you  seen  the  original  do- 
cuments connected  with  the  trial  ? 

You  state  that  the  unfortunate  man 
was  a  chemist.  TYiese  then  are  your  only 
proofty  your  only  reasons,  for  subjecting 
him  to  the  most  dreadful  of  executions : 
he  was  an  Italian,  he  was  a  chemist,  and 
Charles  V.  was  hated.  His  glory  then 
proToked  indeed  a  base  revenge.  Good 
God  1  Your  court  orders  a  man  of  rank 
to  be  cut  into  quarters  upon  bare  suspi- 
cion, in  the  rain  hope  of^  disgracing  that 
powerful  emperor. 

Some  time  afterwards  your  suspi- 
cions, alwajrs  light  and  volatile,  charge 
this  poi&omng  upon  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  wife  of  Henr^  II.  then  dauphin 
and  subsequently  Kmg  of  France.  You 
say  that,  in  order  to  reign,  she  destroyed 
by  poison  the  first  dauphin,  who  stood 
between  her  husband  and  the  throne. 
Miserable  impostors!  Once  again,  I 
say,  be  consistent !  Catherine  de  Sf  edicts 
\n» at  thottime  only  seventeen  years  ofage. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  V.  him- 
self imputed  tins  murder  to  Catherine, 
and  the  historian  Pera  is  quoted  to  prove 
it.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  These 
are  the  historian's  words  :^- 

''This  year  the  dauphin  of  France 
died  at  Paris  with  decided  indications  of  \ 
poison.  His  friends  ascribed  it  to  the 
orders  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  and  An- 
thony de  Leyva,  which  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Count  Moniecuculo,  who  was 
in  habits  of  correspondence  vrith  them : 
base  and  absurd  suspicion  of  men  so 
highly  honourable,  as  oy  destroying  the 
dauphin  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained. 
He  was  not  yet  known  by  his  valour  any 
more  than  his  brothers,  who  were  next 
in  the  succession  to  him. 

**  To  one  presumption  succeeded  ano- 
ther.   It  was  pretended  that  this  murder 


\  WIS  committed  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
\  Orieans  his  brother,  at  the  instigation  of 
\  his  wife  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  was 
\  ambitious  of  being  a  queen,  which,  in 
I  fiust,  she  eventually  was.    It  is  well  re* 
marked  by  a  certain  author,  ihaX  the 
dreadful  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  was  the  punish- 
ment of  heaven  upon  him  for  poisoning 
his  brother  (at  least,  if  he  really  did  poi* 
son  him) ;  a  practice  too  common  among 
princes,  by  which  they  free  themselves  at 
little  cost  from  stumbling-blocks  in  their 
career,  but   frequently   and  manifestly 
punished  by  God." 

Signer  de  Vera,  we  instantly  perceive, 
is  not  an  absolute  Tacitus ;  besides,  he 
takes  Montecuculi,  or  Montecuculo,  as 
he  calls  him,  for  a  Frenchman.  He  sayi 
the  dauphin  died  at  Paris,  whereas  it 
was  at  Toumon.  He  speaks  of  decided 
indications  of  poison  upon  public  ru- 
mour ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  attributes 
the  accusation  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
only  to  the  French. 

This  charge  is  equally  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant vrith  that  a^nst  Montecuculi* 

In  fact,  this  volatile  temperament,  so^ 
characteristic  of  the  French,  has  in  every 
period  of  our  history  led  to  the  most  tra- 
gical catastrophes.  If  we  go  back  Irom 
the  iniquitious  execution  of  Montecuculi 
to  that  of  the  knights  templars,  we  shall 
see  a  series  of  the  most  atrocious  punish- 
ments, founded  upon  the  most  frivolous 
presumptions.  Kiven  of  Mood  have 
fbwed  m  France  in  consequence  of  the 
thoughtless  character  and  precipitate  judg- 
ment of  the  French  people. 

We  may  just  notice  the  wretched  plea- 
sure that  some  men,  and  particularly 
those  of  weak  minds,  secretly  enjoy  in 
talking  or  writing  of  public  executions, 
like  that  they  derive  from  the  subject  of 
mirades  and  sorceries.  In  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  you  may  find  a 
number  of  fine  engravinss  of  the  punish- 
ments in  use  among  the  Hebraws.  These 
prints  are  absolutety  sufficient  to  strikt 
every  person  of  feeling  with  honor.  W« 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  observe^ 


4^  sxEoonoiiBa. 

Ifiat  neither  the  Jewi  nor  any  other  people  j  that  she  could  not  have  beea  the  mother 
l^ver  thonght  of  fixing  persons  to  the  j  of  that  child,  as  she  was  at  tne  pre«ut 
cross  by  nails ;  and  that  there  is  not  even  >  time  pregnant.  She  was  orderea  to  n^ 
a  single  instance  of  it*  It  is  the  ftctioo  i  visitea  by  a  certain  number  of  what  are 
of  some  painter,  built  upon  an  opinion  called  (perfectly  mal-a-propos  in  the  pre* 
^mpletely  erroneous,  f  sent  instance)  wise  women — ^by  a  com- 

}  mission  of  matrons.  These  poor  imbecile 
SECTION  III.  J  creatures  declared  her  not  to  be  with 

Ye  sages  who  are  scattered  over  the  j  child,  and  that  the  appearance  of  preg- 
world  (for  some  sages  there  are)  join  j  nancy  was  occasioned  by  improper  re- 
the  philosophic  Bec^aria,  and  proclaim  j  tention.  The  unfortunate  woman  waa 
with  all  your  strength  that  punishments  j  threatened  with  the  torture ;  her  mind 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  crimes :  j  became  alarmed  and  terrified  ;  ^e  con- 
That  afiet  shooting  through  tlie  head  feised  that  she  had  killed  her  supposed 
a  young  man  of  the  age  of  twenty,  who  j  child  ;  she  was  capitally  convictea ;  and 
has  spent  six  months  with  his  father  and  >  during  the  actual  passing  of  her  sentence 
mother  or  his  mistress,  instead  of  rejoin-  j  was  seized  with  tlie  pains  of  child-birth, 
ing  his  regiment,  he  can  no  longer  be  of  t  Her  judges  were  taught  by  this  most  im^ 
anysenrice  to  his  country :  j  pressive  case  not  lightly  to  pass  sentence^ 

That  if  you  hang  on  the  public  gallows  )  of  death, 
the  servant  girl  who  stole  a  dozen  napkins  I  With  respect  to  the  numberless  oa- 
from  her  mistress,  she  will  be  unable  to  *  cutions  which  weak  fisnatics  have  in- 
add  to  the  number  of  your  citizens  a  \  flicted  upon  other  fanatics  equally  weak* 
dozen  children,  whom  you  may  be  coii-  )  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  them  ; 
sidered  as  strangling  in  embryo  with  their  |  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  too 
parent ;  that  there  is  no  proportion  be-  <  much. 

tween  a  dozen  napkins  and  human  life ;  j  There  are  scarcely  any  highway  rob- 
and,  finally,  that  you  really  encourage  j  beries  committed  in  Italy  without  assas* 
domestic  theft,  because  no  master  will  be  j  sinations,  because  the  punishment  of 
so  cruel  as  to  get  his  coachman  hanged  |  death  is  equally  awarded  to  both  crimes, 
lor  stealing  a  few  of  his  oaU ;  but  every  |  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  M.  de  Bee- 
master  would  prosecute  to  obtain  the  in-  !  caria,  in  his  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Pu- 
fliction  of  a  punishment  which  should  be  |  nishments  has  noticed  this  very  important 
simply  proportioned  to  the  offence :  j  fact, 

,   That  all  judges  and  legislators  are  \ 

guilty  of  the  death  of  all  the  children  |  EXECUTIONER, 

which  unfortunate  seduced  woman  desert,        _  .     .       t^.u  *.i--        _j       l* 

expose,  or  even  strangle,  from  a  similar  >  It  may  be  thought  that  this  woid  ought 
weakness  in  that  which  gave  them  birth. !  "ot  to  be  permitted  to  degrade  a  dictwo- 
.  On  this  subject  I  shall  without  scruple  \  "7  P^*^''  ^^  sciences ;  it  has  a  oon- 
lelate  what  has  just  occurred  in  the  ca-  ??ction  however  with  jurisprudence  and 
pital  of  a  wise  and  powerful  republic,  ^'^ory  Our  great  poets  have  not  dah 
which  however,  with  all  its  wisdom,  has  \  ^^^  frequently  to  avail  themsdvet  el 
unhappily  retained  some  barbarous  laws  \  ^'f  ^^'^  "^  J5*8^3r :  Clytemnestra,  m 


from  tnose  old,  unsocial,  and  inhuman 
ages,  called  by  some  the  ages  of  purity 
of  manners.  Near  this  capital  a  new- 
born infant  was  found  dead ;  a  girl  was 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  the 
mmher »  she  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon ; 
yit8  wai  stcictly  interrogated  s  she  replied  unm,  uhaui  ^^^  mivmhi 


Iphygenia,  calls  Agamemnon  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  daughter. 

In  comedy  it  is  used  with  great  gaiety; 
Mercury  in  the  Amphitrion  (act  i. 
2),  says— 

CammttX,  bouraM  I  U  f*M  Am  «rM  I 


Est  nodns  to  nhnt,  itint  nerti  deniqoe  ^xtts 
QuOk  aim  citraqoe  oequit  coanttere  rectum. 


EXPIATION. 

"  Dicu  At  da  rep«atir  Im  veito  det  nortdt." 


And  eyen  the  Romans  pennitted  them-  <  lady.    There  is  a  rule  in  all  things,  and 
telves  to  say—  <  certain  limits  which  cannot  be  rationallf 

Qoonm  vadi*.  cwnifes  f  i  P^^^* 

^httber  foot  thoa,  haogmM ! 

The  Encydopoedia,  under  the  word 
BxFXUTiONER,  details  all  the  privileges 
-of  the  Parisian  executioner ;  but  a  recent 
aathor  has  gone  fiuther.  In  a  romance  \ 
on  education,  not  altogether  equal  to  J  The  repentance  of  man  is  accepted  by 
Xenophon's  Cyropedia  or  Fenelon*s  Te-  |  God  as  virtue,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
lemachus,  he  pretends  that  the  monarch  >  institution  of  antiquity  was  that  solemn 
of  a  country  ought,  without  hesitation,  |  ceremony  which  repressed  crimes  by  an- 
to  bestow  the  daughter  of  an  executioner  \  nouncing  that  they  would  be  punished  4 
in  marrii^  on  the  heir  apparent  of  the  j  and  at  the  same  time  soothed  the  despair 
crown,  if  she  has  been  well  educated,  \  of  the  guilty  by  permitting  them  to  re* 
and  if  she  is  of  a  sufficiently  congruous  |  deem  their  transgressions  by  appointed 
disposition  with  the  young  prince.  It  \  modes  of  penance*  Remorse,  it  is  to  be 
is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  \  remembered,  must  necessarily  have  pre- 
precise  sum  she  should  carry  with  her  |  ceded  expiation,  for  diseases  are  oldef 
as  a  dower,  and  the  honours  that  should  |  than  medicine,  and  necessities  than  relief. 
oe  conferred  upon  her  &ther  on  the  day  j  There  was,  then,  previously  to  all 
of  marriage.  |  public  and  legal  forms  of  worship,  a  tm* 

'    It  is  scarcely  possible,  with  due  eon-  \  tural  and  instinctive  religion  wnich  in-* 
gruityf  to  carry  farther  the  profound  mo-  |  flicted  grief  upon  the  heart  of  any  one 

'  '  who,  through  ignorance  or  passion^  had 
committed  an  inhuman  action.  A  man 
in  a  quarrel  has  killed  his  friend,  or  his 
brother,  or  a  jealous  and  frantic  lover  has 
taken  the  life  of  her  without  whom  he 
felt  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  live.  The 
chief  of  a  nation  has  condemned  to  death 


tality,  the  novel  rules  of  decorum,  the 

exquisite  paradoxes,  and  divine  maxims 

with  which  the  author  I  speak  of  has 

favoured  and  regaled  the  present  age. 

He  would  undoubtedly  feel  the  perfect 

ccngruity  of  officiating  as  bride-man  at 

the  wedding.    He  would  compose  the 

l^ncess's  epithalamium,  and  not  fail  to  i  a  virtuous  man  and  Useful  citizen.    Such 

celebrate  the  grand  exploits  of  her  &ther.  |  men,  if  they  retain  their  senses  and  8ensi« 

The  bride  may  then  possibly  impart  some  <  bility,  become  overwhelmed  by  despair* 

acrid  kisses;  for  be  it  known  that  this  !  Their  consciences  pursue  and  haunt  them; 

lame  writer,  in  another  romance  called  \  two  courses  only  are  open  to  them,  re-^ 


Heloise,  introduces  a  young  Swiss,  who 
had  caught  a  particular  disorder  in  Paris, 
saying  to  his  mistress,  '^  Keep  your  kisses 
lo  yourself;  they  are  too  acrid.'* 


paration  or  to  become  hardened  in  guilti 
All  who  have  the  slightest  feelmg  remain^ 
ing  choose  the  former ;  monsters  adopt  tlie 
latter. 


A  time  will  come  when  it  will  scarcely  s  As  soon  as  religion  was  established« 
be  conceived  possible  that  such  works  |  expiations  were  admitted.  The  ceremo* 
Ihould  have  obtained  a  sort  of  celebrity ;  <  nies  attending  them  were,  unquestionably^ 
had  the  celebrity  continued,  it  would  \  ridiculous ;  for  what  connection  is  there 
have  done  no  honour  to  the  uge.  Fathers  >  between  the  water  of  the  Ganges  and  a 
<^f  families  soon  made  up  their  minds  \  murder  ?  How  could  a  man  repair  ho« 
that  it  was  not  exactly  decorous  to  marry  !  micide  by  bathing  ?  We  have  already 
tiieir  eldest  sons  to  the  daughters  of  exe-  |  commented  on  the  excess  of  absurdity 
cutioneis  whatever  congruity  might  ap-  i  and  insanity  which  can  imagine  tfiat 
tpcar  to  exist  between  the  lover  and  the  <  what  washes  the  body,  washes  the  t^J 
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ftlflo,  and  expunges  from  tt  the  stain  of  I  tism  that  the  Christian  catechumens  were 
evil  actions.  j  not  called  initiated  till  afler  they  hai 

The  water  of  the  Nile  had  afterwards  !  been  baptised, 
the  same  Tirtue  as  that  of  the  Ganges ; )  It  is  indisputable,  that  persons  had  not 
other  ceremonies  were  added  to  these  i  their  sins  washed  away  in  these  mysterief, 
ablutions.  The  Egyptians  took  two  he-  j  but  by  virtue  of  their  oath  to  beookne 
goats  and  drew  lots  which  of  the  two  |  virtuous :  the  hierophant  in  all  the  Gr^ 
should  be  cast  out  loaded  with  the  sins  j  cian  mystefies,  when  dismissing  the  as* 
of  the  guilty.  This  goat  was  called  Ha-  •  sembly,  pronounced  the  two  £gypiiMi 
lazel,  the  expiator.  What  connection  is  j  words,  '*  Koth,  ompheth,'*  watch,  bt 
there,  pray,  between  a  goat  and  the  crime  j  pure ;   which  at  once  proves  that  tfat 


of  a  human  being  ? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  after  times 
this  ceremony  was  sanctified  among  our 
&thers  the  Jews,  who  adopted  many  of 
the  Egyptian  rites ;  but  the  souls  of  the 
Jews  were  undoubtedly  pnrified,  not  by 
the  goat  but  by  repentance. 


mysteries  came  originally  from  £gypCt 
and  that  they  were  invented  solely  la 
make  mankind  better. 

Wise  men,  we  thus  see,  have,  in  every 
age,  done  all  in  their  power  to  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  to  prevent  the 
weakness  of  man  fix>m  sinking  under  des* 


Jason,   having   killed   Absyrtes,    his    pair  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  there  have 


brother-in-law  went,  we  are  told,  with 
Medea,  who  was  more  (ruilty  than  him- 
self, to  be  absolved  by  Circe,  the  Queen 
and  Priestess  of  .£a,  who  passed  in  those 
days  for  a  most  powerful  sorceress.  Circe 
absolved  them  with  a  sucking  pig  and  salt 
cakes.  This  might  possiblv  be  a  very 
good  dish,  but  it  could  neither  compen- 
sate for  the  blood  of  Absyrtes,  nor  make 
Jason  and  Medea  more  worthy  people, 
unless  while  eating  their  pig  they  also 
manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance. 


avenged  his  fiuher  by  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  consisted  in  going  and  stealing 
a  statue  from  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
The  irtatue  was  probably  extremely  ill 
executed,  and  there  app^u^d  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  such  an  enterprise.  In  later 
times  these  things  were  contrived  better : 
mysteries  were  invented,  and  the  offend- 
ers might  obtain  absolution  at  these  mys- 
teries by  submitting  to  certain  painful 
triab,  and  swearing  to  lead  a  new  life. 
It  is  from  this  oath  mat  the  persons  taking 
it  had  attached  to  them,  among  all  na- 
tiODs,  a  name  corresponding  to  that  of 
initiated  '<  qui  ineunt  vitam  novam/' — 
who  begin  a  new  career,  who  enter  upon 
the  path  of  virtue. 
•   We  have  seen  under  the  article  Bap- 


existed  crimes  of  such  maguiiude  and 
honor,  that  no  mystery  could  admit  of 
their  expiation.  Nero,  although  an  em* 
peror,  could  not  obtain  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres.  Constantino,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  Zozimus,  was  un  • 
able  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  crimes : 
he  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  fab 
wife,  his  son,  and  all  his  relations.  It 
was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
human  race,  that  crimes  so  fla^tious 
should  be  deemed  incapable  of  expiatioii, 
that  the  prospect  of  absolution  might  not 


The  expiation  of  Orestes,  who  had    invite  to  their  committal,  and  that  hide* 


ous  atrocity  might  be  checked  by  uni- 
versal horror. 

The  Roman  catholics  have  expiatioBs 
which  they  call  penances.  We  hava 
seen,  under  the  arUcle  Austeritiss,  how 
grossly  so  salutary  an  institution  has  been 
abused. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  barbariaw 
who  subverted  the  Roman  empire,  criiiies 
were  expiated  by  money.  This  waf 
called  compounding :  **  Let  the  ofiendet 
compound  by  paying  ten,  twenty,  tiur^ 
shillings."  Two  hundred  sous  oonsti* 
tuted  Uie  composition  price  for  killing  a 
priest,  and  four  hundred  for  killing  a 
oishop ;  so  that  a  bishop  was  worth  ei» 
actly  two  priests. 

After  having  thus  compoiinded  widi 
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torn,  God  himself  was  compounded  with, 
when  the  practice  of  confession  became 
ffenerelly  established.  At  length  Pope 
John  XXII.  established  a  tariff  of  sins. 

The  absolution  of  incest,  committed  by 
a  layman,  cost  four  livres  toumois :  **  Ab 
incestu  pro  laico  in  foro  conscientifle  tu- 
lonenses  quatuor."  For  a  man  and 
woman  who  have  committed  incest, 
eighteen  livres  toumois,  four  ducats,  and 
nine  carlines.  This  is  certainly  unjust ; 
if  one  person  pays  only  four  livres  tour- 
nois,  two  persons  ought  not  to  pay  more 
than  eight. 

Even  crimes  against  nature  have  ac- 
tually their  affix^  rates,  amounting  to 
kiinety  livres  toumois,  twelve  ducats,  and 
six  carlins  : ''  Cum  inhibiiione  turonenses 
90,  ducatos  12,  carlinos  6,''  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Leo  X. 
should  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
print  this  book  of  rates  or  indulgences,  in 
1514,  which,  however,  we  are  assured 
he  did ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  no  spark  had  then  appeared 
of  that  conflagration,  kindled  afterwards 
by  the  n^ormers ;  and  that  the  court  of 
Uome  reposed  implicitly  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  and  neglected  to  throw 
«ven  the  shgntest  veil  over  its  imposi- 
tions. The  public  sale  of  indulgences, 
which  soon  followed,  shows  that  that 
court  took  no  precaution  whatever  to 
conceal  its  gross  abominations  from  the 
various  nations  which  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  them.  When  the  com- 
plaints against  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
church  burst  forth,  it  did  all  in  its  power 
to  suppress  this  publication,  but  all  was 
in  vam. 

If  I  may  give  my  opinion  upon  this 
book  of  rates,  I  must  say  that  1  do  not 
believe  the  editions  of  it  are  genuine :  the 
fates  are  not  in  any  kind  of  proportion 
and  do  not  at  all  coincide  with  those 
stated  byd'Aubign^,  the  grand&therof 
Madame  Maintenon,  in  the  confession  of 
Sanci.  Deprivini;  a  woman  of  her  vir- 
ginity is  estimated  at  six  gros,  and  com- 
nittmg  incest  with  a  mother  or  a  sister, 
fes  five  groi.  This  is  evidently  ridiculom. 


I  think  that  there  really  wils  a  system  of 
rates  or  taxes  established  for  those  wIm 
went  to  Rome* to  obtain  absolvtioa  or 
purchase  dispensations,  but  that  the  ene» 
mies  of  the  Holy  See  added  largely,  in 
order  to  increase  the  odium  against  it. 
Consult  Bayle,  under  the  articles  fimk, 
Pinet,  Drelincourt. 

It  is  at  least  positively  certain,  that 
these  rates  were  never  authorised  by  any 
council;  that  tltey constituted  an  enor* 
mous  abuse,  invented  by  avarice,  and 
respected  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  Its  not  being  abolished.  The  sdleit 
and  the  purchasers  equally  found  their 
account  m  it;  and,  accordingly,  none 
opposed  it  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disturbances  attending  the  reformation. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  an  exact 
list  of  all  these  rates  or  taxes  would  be 
eminently  useful  in  the  formation  of  a 
history  of  the  human  mind. 

EXTREME. 

We  will  here  attempt  to  dmw  from 
the  word  '  extreme'  an  idea  tlmt  may  be 
attended  with  some  utility. 

It  is  every  day  disputed,  whether  in 
war  success  is  ascribaole  to  conduct  or 
to  fortune  7 

Whether  in  diseases,  natvre  or  medi- 
cine is  most  operative  in  healing  or  de- 
stroying ? 

Whether  in  law,  it  is  not  judicious  for 
a  man  to  compromise  although  he  is  in 
the  right,  and  to  defend  a  cause  although 
he  is  in  the  wrong? 

Whether  the  fine  arts  contribute  to  the 
glory  or  to  the  decline  of  a  state  ? 

Whether  it  is  wise  or  injudicioas  to 
encourage  superstition  in  a  people  ? 

Whether  tnere  is  any  truth  in  mettp 
physics,  history,  or  morals  ? 

Whether  taste  is  arbitrary,  and  whether 
there  is  in  reality  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  ? 
&c. 

In  order  to  decide  at  once  all  these 
questions,  take  an  advantage  of  the  ex- 
treme cases  under  each,  compare  these 
two  extremes,  and  you  will  immsdiatdf  ; 
thetrudi. 
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YoQ  wish  to  know  whether  sucoess  in 
can  he  infiillibly  decided  by  condoct ; 
oenader  the  most  extreme  case,  the  most 
opposed  situations  in  which  conduct  alone 
wifi  infalUhly  triumph.  The  hostile  army 
must  necesnnly  pass  through  a  deep 
mountain  gorge ;  your  commander  knows 
this  circumstance;  he  makes  a  forced 
march,  gets  possession  of  the  heights,  and 
completely  encloses  the  enemy  in  the 
defile :  there  they  must  either  perish  or 
surrender.  In  this  extreme  case  fortune 
can  have  no  share  in  the  yictory.  It  is 
demonstrable,  therefore,  that  skill  may 
decide  the  success  of  a  campaign,  and 
it  hence  necessarily  follows  that  war  is  an 
art. 

Afterwards  imagine  an  advantageous 
but  not  a  decbive  position;  success  is 
not  certain,  but  it  is  exceedingly  proba- 
ble. And  thus,  from  one  gradation  to 
another,  you  arrive  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  perfect  equality  between  the 
two  armies.  Who  shall  then  decide? 
Fortune;  that  is,  some  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance or  event;  the  death  of  a  ge- 
neral officer  going  to  execute  some  im- 
portant order;  the  derangement  of  a 
division  in  consequence  of  a  &lse  report, 
the  operation  of  sudden  panic,  or  various 
other  causes  for  which  prudence  can  find 
no  remedy ;  yet  it  is  still  always  certain 
that  there  is  an  art,  that  there  is  a  science 
in  war. 

The  same  must  be  observed  concerning 
medicine ;  the  art  of  operating  with  the 
head  or  hand  to  preserve  the  Ufe  which 
appears  likely  to  oe  lost. 

The  first  who  applied  bleeding  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  a  patient  under 
apoplexy ;  the  first  who  conceived  the 
iaea  of  plunging  a  bistoury  into  the 
bladder  to  extract  the  stone  firom  it,  and 
of  closing  up  the  wound  ;  the  first  who 
found  out  the  method  of  stopping  gan- 
grene in  any  part  of  the  human  finune, 
were  undoubtedly  men  almost  divine, 
and  totally  unlike  the  physicians  of  Mo- 
li^re. 

Dcsocnd  firom  this  strong  and  decisive 
example  to  cases  less  striking  and  more 


equivood;  yon  perceive  fevers  and 
ous  other  maladies  cured  without 
being  possible  to  ascertain  whether 
is  done  by  the  physician  or  by  nature  * 
you  perceive  diseases,  the  issue  of  which 
cannot  be  judged  of;  various  physiciana 
are  mistaken  in  their  opinions  of  the  seat 
or  nature  of  them ;  he  who  has  the  acutest 
genius,  the  keenest  eye,  develops  the 
charactei  of  the  compk^nt.  There  is 
then  an  art  in  medicine,  and  the  man  of 
superior  mind  is  acquainted  with  its  nice- 
ties. ll)us  it  was  that  Peyronius  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  courtiers  had 
swallowed  a  sharp  bone,  which  had  oc- 
casioned an  ulcer  and  endangered  his 
life ;  and  thus  also  did  Ooerhaave  dis- 
cover the  complaint,  as  unknown  as  it 
was  dreadful,  ota  Countess  of  Wassenaer. 
There  is  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
an  art  in  medicine,  but  in  every  art  there 
are  Virgils  and  Mxviuses. 

In  jurisprudence,  take  a  case  that  ii 
clear,  in  wnich  the  law  pronounces  de-* 
cisively;  a  bill  of  exchange  correctly 
drawn  and  regularly  accepted ;  the  ac* 
ceptor  is  bound  to  pay  it  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  There  is,  therefore,  a  use- 
ful jurisprudence,  although  in  innumera* 
ble  cases  sentences  are  arbitrary,  becausei 
to  the  misery  of  mankind,  the  laws  are 
ill  fiomed. 

Would  you  wish  to  know  whether  the 
fine  arts  are  beneficial  to  a  nation  ?  Com- 
pare the  two  extremes:  Cicero  and  a 
perfect  ignoramus.  Decide  whether  tl)e 
mil  of  Rome  was  owing  to  Pliny  or  to 
Attila. 

It  is  asked  whether  we  should  en- 
courage superstition  in  the  people  ?  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  is  the  greatest 
extreme  on  this  baleful  subject,  the  mas* 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  massacres 
of  Ireland,  or  the  crusades;  ond  me 
question  is  decided. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  metaphysics  t 
Advert  to  those  points  which  are  mua 
striking  and  true.  Something  exisu^ 
something  therefore  has  existed  firom  ail 
eternity.  An  eternal  being  exists  of  him- 
self; this  being  cannot  be  either  wickeii 
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•r  incMniteht.  To  these  truths  we  must 
yield  ;  ahnosit  all  the  rest  is  open  to  dis- 
pnlation,  and  the  dearest  unaerstanding 
oiscovers  the  truth. 

It  is  in  ererything  else  as  it  is  in  co- 
lours; had  eyes  can  distinguish  hetween 
black  and  white ;  better  eyes^  and  eyes 
much  exercised,  can  distinguish  every 
nicer  dgradation« 

OmIM  adt*  ^aod  UagU  idem  «t,  tmm  altiau  distant. 

EZEKIEL. 

OftometingularPatiaget  in  ihii  Frophtt^ 
and  of' certain  Ancknt  Utage$» 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  ought  not  to 
•Judse  of  ancient  usages  by  modem  ones ; 
ne  mat  would  reform  the  court  of  Al- 
cinous  in  the  Odyssey,  upon  the  model 
of  the  Grand  Turk,  or  Louis  XIV.  would 
not  meet  with  a  very  gentle  reception 
from  the  learned  :  he  who  is  disposed  to 
reprehend  Virgil  for  having  described 
Kmg  Evander  covered  with  a  bear's  skin, 
and  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  at  the 
introduction  of  ambassadors,  is  a  con- 
temptible critic. 

Ine  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Jews  are  still  more  different  from 
ours,  than  those  of  King  Alcinous,  his 
daughter  Nausica,  and  the  wortliy  Evan- 
der. Ezekiel,  when  in  slavery  among 
the  Chaldeans,  had  a  vision  near  the 
imall  river  Chobar^  which  &lls  into  the 
Euphrates. 

We  ought  not  to  be  in  the  least  asto- 
nished at  his  having  seen  animals  with 
four  faces,  four  wings,  and  with  calves' 
feet;  or  wheels  revolving  without  aid, 
and  ''instinct  with  life:'^  these  images 
are  pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  but 
many  critics  have  been  shocked  at  the 
order  given  him  by  the  Lord  to  eat,  for  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  days, 
oread  made  of  barley,  wheat,  or  millet, 
covered  with  human  ordure. 

The  prophet  exclaimed,  in  strong  dis- 
gust, Aly  soul  has  not  hitherto  been 
polluted;  and  the  Lord  replied,  Well, 
^  will  allow  you  instead  of  man's  ordure, 


to  use  that  of  the  cow>  and  with  tho 
latter  you  shall  knead  your  bread. 

As  it  is  now  unusual  to  eat  a  prepara* 
tion  of  bread  of  this  description,  die 
greater  number  of  men  regard  the  order 
in  question  as  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
cow -dung,  and  all  the  diamonds  of  the 
great  M(^|ul,  are  perfectly  equal,  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Divine  Being,  but  in 
those  of  a  true  philosopher ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  reasons  wnich  God  mighl 
have  for  ordering  the  prophet  this  repast, 
we  have  no  right  to  enquire  into  them. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  see,  that  com- 
mands which  appear  to  us  very  strange, 
did  not  appear  so  to  the  Jews. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  did  not 
suffer  Ezekiel  to  be  read  before  the  age 
of  thirty  :  but  this  was  because,  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  he  says  that  the  son 
sludl  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  fitther, 
and  it  shall  not  be  any  longer  said,  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  aiid  the 
childrens'  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

This  expression  was  cousidered  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Moses,  who,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Numbers, 
declares  that  the  children  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  fathers,  even  to  the  third  and 
fourtn  generation. 

Ezekiel,  again,  in  the  twentiethchapterj 
makes  tlie  Lord  say,  that  he  has  given  to 
the  Jews  precepts  which  are  not  good. 
Such  are  the  reasons  for  which  the  syna- 
gogue forbade  young  people  from  reading 
an  author  likely  to  raise  doubts  on  the 
irrefine^ibility  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  censorious  critics  of  the  present 
day  are  still  more  astonished  with  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  In  that 
chapter,  he  thus  takes  it  upon  him  to 
expose  the  crimes  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  introduces  the  Lord  speakine 
to  a  young  woman ;  and  the  Lord  said 
to  her,  *'  When  thou  wast  bom,  thy 
navel  string  was  not  cut,  thou  wast  not 
salted,  diou  wast  quite  naked,  I  had  pity 
on  thee;  thou  didst  increase  in  stature; 
thy  breasts  were  fisuihioned^  thy  hair  wai 
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fbwB,  I  pnssed  by  thee,  I  obierved  thee, 
knew  that  the  time  of  lovers  vms  come, 
I  corered  thy  shame,  I  spread  my  skirt 
over  thee;  thou  becamest  mine;  I 
washed  and  perfumed  thee,  and  dressed 
and  shod  thee  well ;  I  gave  thee  a  scarf 
of  linen,  and  bracelets,  and  a  chain  for 
tiiy  neck ;  I  placed  a  jewel  in  thy  nose, 
pendants  in  thy  ears,  and  a  crown  upon 
thy  head,"  ficc. 

"  Then,  confiding  in  thy  beauty,  thou 
didst  in  the  height  of  thy  renown,  play 
the   harlot  with  every  pawer-by  .... 
And  though  hast  built  a  high  place  of 

Sroianation ....  and  thou  hast  prostituted 
lyself  in  public  places,  and  opened  thy 
feet  to  every  one  that  passed  ....  and 
thou  hast  committed  fornication  with  the 
E^;yptians  ....  and  finally  thou  hast  paid 
thy  lovers  and  made  them  presents,  that 
they  might  lie  with  thee  ....  and  by 
hiring  them,  instead  of  being  hired,  thou 
hast  done  differently  from  other  hariots 
....  The  proverb  is,  as  is  the  mother, 
80  is  the  daughter,  and  that  proverb  is 
used  of  thee,"  &c. 

Still  more  are  they  exasperated  on  the 
subject  of  Uie  twenty-third  chapter.  A 
mother  had  two  daughters,  who  early  lost 
their  virginity.  The  elder  was  called 
Ahola,  and  the  younger  Aholibah  • . . . 
« Aholah  committed  fornication  with 
young  lords  and  captains,  and  lay  with 
the  Egyptians  firom  her  early  youtli .... 
Aholibah,  her  sister,  committed  still 
greater  fornication  with  officers  and  rulers, 
and  well  made  cavaliers ;  she  discovered 
her  shame,  she  multiplied  her  fornica- 
tions, she  sought  eagerly  for  the  embraces 
of  those  whose  flesh  was  as  that  of  asses, 
and  whose  issue  was  as  that  of  horses." 

These  descriptions  which  so  madden 
weak  minds,  signify,  in  &ct,  no  more 
than  the  iniquities  of  Jerusalem  and  Sa- 
maria: these  expressions  which  &PP^ 
Id  us  Ucentious,  were  not  so  then.  The 
ame  vivacity  is  displayed  in  many  other 
parts  of  scnpture  without  the  slightest 
apprehension.  Opening  the  womb  is 
very  frequently  mentioned.  The  terms 
made  use  of  to  express  the  union  of  Boaz 


with  Ruth,  and  of  Judah  with  his  daa^^ 
ter-in-law.  are  not  indelicate  in  the  He- 
brew language,  but  would  be  so  in  oar 
own. 

People  who  are  not  ashamed  of  naked- 
ness, never  cover  it  with  a  yeil.  In  the 
times  under  consideration,  no  bluah 
could  have  been  raised  by  the  mentioii 
of  particular  parts  of  the  frame  of  man, 
as  they  were  actually  touched  by  the 
person  who  bound  himself  by  any  pro- 
mise to  another ;  it  was  a  mark  of  respect, 
a  symbol  of  fidelity,  as  formerly  among 
ourselves,  feudal  lords  put  their  hand^ 
between  those  of  their  soverdgn. 

We  have  translated  the  term  adverted 
to,  by  the  word  thigh.  Eliezer  puts  his 
hand  under  AbFaham*s  thigh.  Joseph. 
puts  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Jacob, 
This  custom  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt.' 
The  Egyptians  were  so  far  from  attadiing' 
any  disgrace  to  what  we  are  desirous  as 
much  as  possible  to  conceal,  and  avoid 
the  mention  of,  that  they  bore  in  proces- 
sion a  large  and  characteristic  image, 
called  Phallus,  in  order  to  thank  the 
gods  for  making  the  human  frame  so 
instrumental  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
human  species. 

All  this  affords  sufiicient  proof,  that  our 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety  is  difeent 
from  that  of  other  nations.  When  do  the 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  more  po-^ 
lished,  than  in  the  time  of  Augustus? 
Yet  Horace  scruples  not  to  say,  in  one  of 
his  moral  pieces, 


Nee 


D«dam  tatno  fir  rar*  reevmu 

Satire  \L  bovk  u  v.  in. 


Augustus  uses  the  same  expression  in 
an  epigram  on  Fulvia. 

The  man  who  should  among  us  pio* 
nounce  the  expression  in  our  language 
corresponding  to  it,  would  be  regarded  as 
a  drunken  porter ;  that  word,  as  well  ai 
various  others  used  by  Horace  and  othtt 
authors,  appears  to  ut  even  more  inde^ 
cent  than  the  expressions  of  Eiekiel. 
Let  us  then  do  away  with  our  prejudices 
when  we  read  ancient  authofs,  or  tmvil 
among  distant  natiMU.    Natnre  it  tut 


PABLE, 
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mn^  everywhere,  and  ussges  are  every- 
where difierent. 

I  once  met  at  Amsterdam  a  rabbi  quite 
brimfiil  of  this  chapter.  ''Ah I  my 
friend/'  says  he,  **  how  very  much  we  are 
obliged  to  you.  You  have  displayed  all 
the  sublimity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Ezekiel's 
breakfast;  his  delightful  left-sided  atti- 
tudes ;  Aholah  and  Aholihah  are  admira- 
ble things ;  they  are  types,  my  brother — 
types  which  show  that  one  day  the  Jew- 
bh  people  will  be  masters  of  the  whole 
world ;  out,  why  did  you  adroit  so  many 
others  which  are  nearly  of  equal  strength  ? 
Why  did  not  you  represent  the  Lord  say- 
ing to  the  saee  Hosea,  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  '  Hosea,  take  to  thy- 
telf  a  harlot,  and  make  to  her  the  children 
of  a  harlot  V  Such  are  the  very  words. 
Hosea  takes  the  young  woman,  and  has 
a  son  by  her,  and  afUrwards  a  daughter, 
and  then  again  a  son ;  and  it  was  a  type, 
and  that  type  lasted  three  years.  That 
is  not  all ;  the  Lord  says  in  the  third 
chapter, '  Go  and  take  to  thyself  a  woman 
who  is  not  merely  a  harlot,  but  an  adul- 
teress.' Hosea  obeyed,  but  it  cost  him 
fifteen  crowns  and  eighteen  bushels  of 
barley;  for  you  know,  there  was  very 
little  wheat  in  the  land  of  promise :— -but 
are  you  aware  of  the  meaning  of  all  this  V* 
«  No,"  said  I  to  him.  «  Nor  I  neither," 
said  (he  nibhi, 

A  grave  person  then  advanced  towards 
us,  and  saia,  they  were  ingenious  fictions, 
and  abounding  in  exquisite  beauty.  **  Ah, 
sir,"  remarked  a  young  man, ''  if  you  are 
inclined  for  fictions,  give  the  preference 
to  those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid." 
He  who  prefers  the  prophecies  of  £ze- 
kiel,  deserves  to  breakfa&t  with  him. 

FABLE. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  more  ancient 
fitbles,  in  the  style  of  those  attributed  to 
Asop,  were  invented  by  the  first  subju- 

Kted  people.  Free  men  would  not  have 
d  occasion  to  disguise  the  truth ;  a  ty-> 
rant  con  scarcely  be  spoken  to  except  in 
parables ;  and  at  present,  even  this  is  a 
dangerous  liberty. 


It  might  also  very  well  happen,  that 
men  natntally  liking  images  and  talesy 
ingenious  persons  amused  themselves  w^ 
composing  them,  without  any  other  mo- 
tive. However  that  may  be,  rable  i»  mote 
ancient  than  history. 

Among  the  Jews,  who  are  quite  a  mo* 
dem  people  in  comparison  with  the  Chal* 
deans  and  Tyrians  their  neighbours,  but 
very  ancient  by  their  own  accounts,  &*- 
bles,  very  similar  to  those  of  iRsop,  ex* 
bted  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  1 233  yean 
before  our  era,  if  we  may  depend  upon 
received  computations. 

It  is  said,  m  the  book  of  Judges,  that 
Gideon  had  seventy  sons  bom  of  his 
many  wives ;  and  tlMt,  by  a  concubine, 
he  had  another  son  named  Abime^ 
lech. 

Now,  this  Abimelech  slew  sixty-nine 
of  his  brethren  upon  one  stone,  according 
to  Jewish  custom,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Jews,  full  of  respect  and  admiration, 
went  to  crown  him  king,  under  an  oak 
near  Millo,  a  city  which  is  but  very  little 
known  in  history. 

Jotham  alone,  the  youngest  of  the  bro* 
thers,  escaped  the  carnage  (as  it  always 
happens  in  ancient  histories),  and  ha-< 
rangued  the  Israelites,  telling  them  that 
the  trees  went  one  day  to  chuse  a  king ; 
we  do  not  well  see  how  they  could  manm,' 
but  if  they  were  able  to  speak,  they  might 
just  as  well  be  able  to  walk.  They  fot 
addressed  themselves  to  the  olive,  saying, 
*^  Reign  thou  over  us."  The  olive  re-« 
plied, ''  I  will  not  quit  the  care  of  my  oil 
to  be  promoted  over  you."  The  fig-tree 
said  that  he  liked  his  figs  better  than  the 
trouble  of  the  supreme  power.  The  vine 
gave  the  preference  to  its  gmpes.  At 
last,  the  trees  addressed  themselves  to  the 
bramble,  which  answered: — **  If  in  truth 
ye  anoint  one  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and 
if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  hramhle, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

It  is  true,  that  this  fable  fiJsifies 
throughout,  because  fire  cannot  oomo 
from  a  bramble,  but  it  shows  the  antiqui^ 
oftheuseoffiibles. 
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That  of  th«  belly  and  th6  memben, 
^liieh  calmed  a  tumult  in  Rome  about 
t#o  thousand  three  hundred  years  i^,  is 
ingenious,  and  without  fttult.  The  more 
ancient  the  fables,  the  more  allegorical 
they  were. 

Is  not  the  ancient  fable  of  Venus,  as 
velated  by  Hesiod,  entirely  a  fable  of  na- 
ture? This  Venus  is  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  Beauty  ceases  to  be  loTely,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  graces.  Beauty 
produces  love.  Lore  has  features  which 
pierce  all  hearts;  he  wears  a  bandage, 
which  conceals  the  &ult8  of  those  beloved. 
He  has  wings ;  he  comes  quickly,  and 
dies  away  the  same. 

Wisdom  is  conceived  in  the  brain  of 
the  chief  of  the  gods,  under  the  name  of 
Minerva.  The  soul  of  man  is  a  divine 
fire,  which  Minerva  shows  to  Promethe- 
us, who  makes  use  of  this  divine  fire  to 
animate  mankind. 

It  is  impossible,  in  these  fables,  not  to 
recognise  a  lively  picture  of  pure  nature. 
Most  other  fables  are  either  corruptions 
of  ancient  histories,  or  the  caprices  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  with  ancient  fables  as 
with  our  modem  tales;  some  convey 
charming  morels,  and  others  very  insipid 
oneSii 

.  The  ingenious  fables  of  the  ancients 
have  been  grossly  imitated  by  an  unen- 
lightened race — wimess  those  of  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  Prometheus,  Pandora,  and 
many  others,  which  were  the  amusement 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  barbarians, 
who  confusedly  heard  them  spoken  of, 
adopted  them  into  their  own  savage  my- 
thology, and  afterwards  it  is  pretended 
that  they  invented  them.  Alasl  poor 
unknown  and  ignorant  people,  who  knew 
no  art  either  useful  or  agreeable — to 
wbom  even  the  name  of  geometry  was 
unknown — dare  you  say  that  you  have 
invented  anything  ?  You  have  not  known 
either  how  to  discover  truth,  or  to  lie 
adroitly. 

The  most  elegant  Greek  feh\e  was  that 
of  Psyche;  the  mostpleasant,  that  of  the 
Epitestfln  matron.  Ttie  prettiest  among 
the  modems  is  that  of  Folly,  who,  having 


put  out  Love's  eyes,  is  condemned  to  be 
his  guide. 

The  &bles  attributed  to  JEsop  are  all 
emblems ;  instractions  to  the  weak,  to 
guard  them  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  snares  of  the  strong.  All  nations, 
possessing  a  little  wisdom,  have  adopted 
them.  Ia  Fontaine  has  treated  them  with 
the  most  elegance.  About  eighty  of  them 
are  master-pieces  of  simplicity,  grace^ 
finesse,  and  sometimes  even  of  poetry. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XiV.  to  have  produced  a  La  Fon- 
taine. He  has  so  well  discovered,  almoit 
without  seeking  it,  the  art  of  making  one 
read,  that  he  has  had  a  greater  reputatioit 
in  France  than  genius  itself. 

Boileau  has  never  reckoned  him  among 
those  who  did  honour  to  the  great  age  w 
Louis  XIV. ;  his  reason  or  his  pretest 
was,  that  he  had  never  invented  anything« 
What  will  better  bear  out  Boileau  is,  the 
great  number  of  errors  in  language,  and 
the  incorrectness  of  style;  fiiults  which 
La  Fontaine  might  have  avoided,  and 
which  this  severe  critic  could  not  pudooi 
His  grasshopper,  for  instance ;  who,  hav-» 
ing  sang  all  the  summer,  went  to  b^ 
from  the  ant  her  neighbour  in  the  winter, 
telling  her,  on  the  word  of  an  animal,  that 
she  would  pay  her  principal  and  interest 
before  Midsummer.  To  whom  the  ant 
replies : — **  You  sang,  did  you ;  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  then  now  dance." 

His  astrologer,  again,  who  fidling  into 
a  ditch  while  gazing  at  the  stars,  was 
asked : — ^*  Poor  wretch !  do  you  expect 
to  be  able  to  read  things  so  much  above 
you  r*  Yet  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Cassi- 
ni,  and  Halley,  have  read  the  heavens 
very  well ;  and  the  best  astronomer  that 
ever  existed  might  fall  into  a  ditch  vrith- 
ont  being  a  poor  wretch. 

Judicial  astrology  is  indeed  a  very  ri- 
diculous charlatanism,  but  the  ridiculous^ 
ness  does  not  consist  in  regarding  the 
heavens;  it  consists  in  belienng,  or  in 
making  believe,  that  you  read  what  is  not 
there.  Several  of  these  fables,  either  ill 
chosen  or  badly  written,  .certainly  ment 
the  censure  of  Boileau. 
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Vothing  ]<  more  insipid  than  the  fiible 

oi  uie  drowned  womaii>  whoae  corpse  was 

.   aougbt  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  riyer, 

because  in  her  life-time  she  had  always 

been  contradictory. 

The  tribute  sent  by  the  animals  to  King 
Alexander  is  a  &ble,  which  is  not  the 
better  for  being  ancient.  The  animals 
sent  no  money,  neither  did  the  lion  advise 
them  to  steal  it, 

.  The  satyr  who  receired  a  peasant  into 
h^  hut  should  not  have  turned  him  out 
on  seeing  that  he  blew  his  fingers  because 
he  was  cold ;  and  afterwards,  on  taking 
the  dish  between  his  teeth,  that  he  blew 
his  pottage  because  it  was  hot.  The  man 
J  was  quite  right,  and  the  satyr  was  a  fool. 
Besides,  we  do  not  take  hold  of  dishes 
with  our  teeth. 

The  crab-mother,  who  reproached  her 
dauffhter  with  not  walking  straight ;  and 
the  daughter,  who  answered  that  her  mo- 
ther walked  crooked,  is  not  an  agreeable 
fiible. 

The  bush  and  the  duck,  in  commercial 
partnership  with  the  bat,  having  counters, 
iactors,  agents,  paying  principle  and  in- 
terest, &c.,  has  neither  truth,  nature,  nor 
any  kind  of  merit. 

A  bush,  which  goes  with  a  bat  into 
foreign  countries  to  trade,  is  one  of  those 
cold  and  unnatural  inventions,  which  La 
Fontaine  should  not  have  adopted.  A 
house  full  of  dogs  and  cats,  living  toge* 
ther  like  cousins  and  quarrelling  for  a  dish 
•  of  pottage,  seems  also  very  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  taste. 

The  chattering  magpie  is  still  worse. 
The  eagle  tells  her  that  he  declines  her 
company  because  she  talks  too  much. 
On  which  Ia  Fontaine  remarks  that  it  is 
necessary,  at  court,  to  wear  two  faces. 

Where  is  the  merit  of  the  feble  of  the 
kite  presented  by  a  bird-catcher  to  a 
king,  whose  nose  he  had  seized  with  his 
claws? 

.  The  ape  who  married  a  Parisian  girl, 
and  beat  her,  is  an  unfortunate  story, 
presented  to  La  Fontaine,  and  which  he 
has  been  so  unfortunate  a«  to  put  into 
Terse, 


Such  fables  as  these,  and  some  others, 
may  doubtless  justify  Boileau :  it  might 
even  liappen  that  La  Fontaine  could 
not  distinguish  the  bad  fables  from  the 
good. 

Madame  de  la  Sabli^re  called  La  Fon^ 
taine  a  fabulist,  who  bore  fiibles  as  natur-* 
ally  as  a  plum-trse  bears  plums.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  only  one  style,  and  that 
he  wrote  an  opera  in  the  style  of  his 
fables. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Boileau 
should  have'rendered  justice  to  the  singu* 
lar  merit  of  the  good  man,  as  he  caUs 
him ;  and  to  the  public,  who  are  right  in 
being  enchanted  with  the  style  of  many 
of  his  fables. 

La  Fontaine  was  not  an  original  or  a 
sublime  writer,  a  man  of  establi^ed  tastcw 
or  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  a  brilliant 
era ;  and  it  is  a  veiy  remarkable  fault  in- 
him,  that  he  speaks  not  his  own  language 
correctly.  Me  is  in  this  respect  very  in* 
ferior  to  Phsedrus,  but  he  was  a  man 
unique  in  the  excellent  pieces  that  he  has 
left  us.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  in  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  have 
been  respectably  brought  up :  they  con-« 
tribute  even  to  their  education.  They 
will  descend  to  posterity :  they  are  adapted 
for  all  men  and  for  all  times,  while  tuose 
of  Boileau  suit  only  men  of  letters. 

Of  those  Fanatics  wlio  would  suppress  the 
Ancient  Fables, 

There  is,  among  those  whom  we  caQ 
Jansenists,a  little  sect  of  hard  and  empty 
heads,  who  would  suppress  the  beautiful 
fables  of  antiquity,  to  substitute  St^ 
Prosper  in  tlie  place  of  Ovid,  and  San-* 
teuil  in  that  of  Horace,  If  tbey  were 
attended  to,  our  pictures  would  no  longer 
represent  Iris  on  the  rainbow,  or  Minerva 
with  her  vgis ;  but  instead  of  them,  wa 
should  have  Nicholas  and  Arnauld  fight- 
ing against  the  Jesuits  and  Protestants ; 
Mademoiselle  Perrier  cured  of  sore  eyee 
by  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  Jesus  Chnst« 
brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Port  Royal « 
Counsellor  Carr^  de  Montgeron  preienw 
ing  the  account  of  St«  Medard  to  W4i4 
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XV.;  and  St  Ond  remieitating  Itttle 
boyi. 

10  the  eyc8  of  these  austere  sages,  Fe- 
■elon  was  only  an  idolater,  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  impious  poem  of 
the  .£neid,  introduced  the  child  Cupid 
with  the  nymph  Eucharis. 

Pluche,  at  the  end  of  his  fable  of  the 
Heavens,  entitled  their  History,  writes  a 
long  dissertation  to  prove  that  it  is  shame- 
ful to  have  tapestry  worked  in  figures 
taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  and 
tliat  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,  should  be  banished  from  the 
gardens  of  Versailles.  He  exhorts  the 
school  of  belles-leitres  to  oppose  itself  to 
this  bad  taste ;  which  reform  alone,  he 
says,  is  capable  of  re-establishing  the 
belles-lettres. 

Other  puritans,  more  severe  than  sage, 
a  little  time  ago,  would  have  proscriM 
the  ancient  mythology  as  a  collection  of 
puerile  tales,  unworthy  the  acknowledged 
gravity  of  our  manners.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  pity  to  bum  Ovid,  Horace, 
Hesiod,  our  fine  tapestry  pictures,  and 
our  opera.  If  we  are  sparea  the  fiimiliar 
stories  of  .£sop,  why  lay  hands  on  those 
sublime  fhbles,  which  have  been  respected 
by  mankind,  whom  they  have  instructed  ? 
lliey  are  mingled  with  many  insipidities, 
no  doubt,  but  what  good  is  without  an 
alloy?  All  ages  will  adopt  Pandora's 
box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  found 
man's  only  consolation — hope ;  Jupiter's 
two  vessels,  which  unoeasindy  poured 
fbith  good  and  evil ;  the  cloud  embraced 
by  Ixion,  which  is  the  emblem  and  pun- 
ishment of  an  ambitious  man ;  ana  the 
death  of  Narcissus,  which  is  the  punish- 
ineot  of  self-love.  What  is  more  sub- 
lime than  the  image  of  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  formed  in  the  head  of 
the  master  of  the  gods?  What  is  more 
true  and  agreeable  than  the  goddess  of 
beautyi  alwaysaccompanied  bv  the  gr^es? 
Hie  i^Midesses  of  the  arts,  all  daughters 
of  memory— do  th^  sot  teach  us,  as  wdl 
is  Locke,  that  without  memory  we  can- 
not possess  either  judgment  or  wit?  The 
urowsof  Love,  his  fillet,  and  his  child- 


hood ;  Flora,  caressed  by  Zepbymt,  fa. 
^«re  they  not  all  sensible  personifications 
of  pure  nature  ?  These  fiU>les  have  sur- 
vived the  religions  which  consecrated 
them .  The  temples  of  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Itome,  are  tio  more,  but 
Ovid  still  exists.  Objecu  of  credulity 
may  be  destroyed,  but  not  those  of  plea- 
sure; we  shall  for  ever  love  these  true 
and  lively  images.  Lucretius  did  not 
believe  in  these  mbulous  gods,  but  he  cele- 
brated nature  under  the  name  of  Venus. 

Alat  Venoi  eoeli  taUer  Isbcatia  tirna 
Qate  mare  aaTiferam,  qoae  tvrnwTragiferratn 
CoQcelcbrM,  ii«r  te  qnooiav  ceniw  owae  ■iinmHiM 
Coucipitar*  vUitqae  ejcoiton  lumiiiB  •olU.  fcc. 

Kind  VeaM»  gloiy  of  Uic  biMt  abodes 
Parent  of  Hxuae,  and  joy  of  mc*  aad  f  odt ; 
0«lielit  of  all.  coaloit  of  lea  aad  taith. 
To  wboae  kiad  power  all  craatara  ova  their  birtb,  4e» 

CHhL 

If  antiquity,  in  its  obscurity,  was  led 
to  acknowledge  divinity  in  its  images, 
how  is  it  to  be  bhuned  ?  The  productive 
soul  of  the  world  was  adored  by  the  sages ; 
it  governed  the  sea  under  the  name  of 
Neptune,  the  air  under  the  image  of  Jono, 
ana  the  country  under  that  of  Pan.  It 
was  the  divinity  of  armies  under  the  name 
of  Mars :  all  these  attributes  were  ani« 
mated  personifications.  Jupiter  vras  the 
only  god.  The  golden  chain  with  which 
he  bound  the  inferior  gods  and  men,  was 
a  striking  image  of  the  unity  of  a  sovereign 
being.  The  people  were  deceived,  but 
what  are  the  people  to  us  ? 

It  is  continually  demanded  why  the 
Greek  and  Roman  magistrates  permitted 
the  divinities  whom  they  adored  in 
their  temples  to  be  ridiculed  on  their 
staee  ?  This  is  a  fidse  suppoation.  The 
gods  were  not  mocked  in  their  theatres, 
but  the  follies  attributed  to  these  gods  by 
those  who  had  corrupted  the  ancient  my- 
thology. The  consuls  and  pnetors  found 
it  good  to  treat  the  adventure  of  the  two 
Sosias  wittily,  but  they  would  not  have 
sufiered  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury to  be  attacked  befbre  the  p^P^e. 
It  is  thus  that  a  thousand  things  which 
appear  contradictory  are  not  so  in  reality, 
ihave seen,  in  the  theatre  of  a  leaimd 
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icd  witty  nation,  pieces  taken  from  the 
colden  Legend :  will  it^  on  that  account, 
be  said  thai  this  nation  pennits  its  ob- 
jects of  religion  to  be  insulted  7  It  need 
not  be  feared  we  shall  become  Pagans 
for  having  heard  the  opera  of  Proserpine 
at  Paris,  or  for  haying  seen  the  nuptials 
of  Psyche,  painted  by  Raphael,  in  the 
pope's  palace  at  Rome.  Fable  forms 
the  taste,  but  renders  no  person  idola- 
trous. 

The  beautiful  &bles  of  antiquity  hare 
also  this  great  advantage  over  history : 
they  are  lessons  of  virtue,  while  almost 
all  history  narrates  the  success  of  vice. 
Jupiter,  in  the  &ble,  descends  upon  earth 
to  punish  Tantalus  and  Lycaon;  but  in 
history  our  Tantaluses  and  Lycaons  are 
tiie  gods  of  the  earth.  Baucis  and  Phi- 
lemon had  their  cabin  changed  into  a 
temple;  our  Baucises  and  Philemonsare 
obliged  to  sell,  for  the  collector  of  the 
taxes,  those  kettles  which,  in  Ovid,  the 
gods  changed  into  vases  of  gold. 

I  know  how  much  history  can  instruct 
us,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  it ; 
but  it  requires  much  ingenuity  to  be  able 
to  draw  from  it  any  rules  for  individual 
conduct.  Thosewho  only  know  politics 
through  books,  will  be  often  reminded  of 
those  lines  of  Comeille,  which  observe, 
that  examples  will  seldom  suffice  for  our 
guidance,  as  it  often  happens  that  one 
person  perishes  by  the  very  expedient 
whidi  has  proved  the  salvation  of  ano- 
ther. 

Lc*  exemplM  reoen*  fuflraleol  poor  ■^iMtralre 
Si  Mr  I  CEenple  wul  oa  davait  w  ooadoirt ; 
Mm*  aoaTMt  Kon  m  p«rd  od  I'aakrc  •'«tt  Muife* 
Et  par  oa  run  p^ric,  «b  uutn  crt  cooferr £. 

Henry  VIII.,  the  tyrant  of  his  parlia- 
ment, his  ministers  and  his  wives,  of 
consciences  and  purses,  lived  and  died 
peaceably.  Charles  I.  perished  on  the 
scaffold*  Maigaret  of  Anjou  in  vain 
waged  war  in  person  a  dozen  times  with 
the  English,  the  subjects  of  her  husband, 
while  William  III.  drove  James  II.  from 
]^gland  without  a  battle.  In  our  days 
we  nave  seen  the  royal  family  of  Persia 
mnadend^MSkd  strangen  upon  the  throne. 


To  look  at  events  only,  histoty  seems  fo 
accuse  providence,  and  fine  moral  fableft 
justify  it.  It  is  clear  that  both  the  useful 
and  agreeable  may  be  discovered  in 
them,  however  exclaimed  against  by 
those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Let  them  talk  on,  and  let  us  read 
Homer  and  Ovid,  aa  well  as  Titus  li- 
vius  and  Rapin  Thoyras.  Taste  induces 
preferences,  and  fiuiaticism  exclusions. 
The  arts  are  united,  and  those  who  would 
separate  them  know  nothing  about  them. 
History  teaches  us  what  we  are— fiible» 
what  we  ought  to  be. 

Tom  let  *rt«  Mot  •vMt  alnvi  qtf*  lU  KNit  d\nm  i 
tiui  vcot  lea  i^parer  eft  loio  de  lee  ouauitre. 

L'hiituire  nous  appread  ee  oac  wot  lee  haattioit 
La  ftble  oe  qo'ile  dolvetit  fitre. 

FACTION. 

On  the  Meanirig  of  the  W&rd, 

The  word  *  Action'  come  from  the  Ia* 
tin  facere ;  it  is  employed  to  sisnify  the 
state  of  a  soldier  at  ius  post,  on  duty  (en- 
iaction)  squadrons  or  troops  of  combatants 
in  the  circus ;  green,  blue,  red,  and  white 
Actions. 

The  acceptation  in  which  the  term  is 
generally  used  is  that  of  a  seditious  party 
in  the  state.    The  term  party  in  itself, 
implies  nothing  that  is  odious,  that  of 
faction  is  always  odious. 

A  great  man,  and  even  a  man  possess- 
ing only  mediocrity  of  talent,  may  easily 
have  a  party  at  court,  in  the  arm^,  in  the 
city,  or  in  hterature. 

A  man  may  have  a  party  in  conse- 

2uence  of  his  merit,  in  consequence  of 
le  zeal  and  number  of  his  friends,  with-* 
out  being  the  head  of  a  party. 

Marshal  Catinat,  although  little  re- 
garded at  court,  had  a  large  party  in 
the  army  without  making  any  effixrt  to 
obtain  it. 

A  head  of  a  party  is  always  a  head  of 
a  fruition :  such  were  Cardinal  Retx, 
Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  and  vanoua 
others. 

A  seditious  party,  while  it  is  yet  weak^ 
and  has  no  influence  in  the  govanmeali 
is  only  a  fiiction. 
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Cftsat's  ftction  speedily  became  a  do- 
fttinant  party,  whicn  swallowed  up  the 
reptiblie. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  dis- 
puted the  throne  of  Spain  with  PhiHp  V. 
ne  had  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  and,  at 
lengthy  he  had  no  more  than  a  miction  in 
It.  Yet  we  may  always  be  allowed  to 
talk  of  the  «  party"  of  Charles  VI. 

It  is  difierent  with  respect  to  private 
persons.  Descartes  for  a  long  time  had 
a  party  in  France  ;  it  would  bie  incorrect 
to  say  he  had  a  faction. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  words  in  many 
cases  synonymous  cease  to  be  so  in 
others. 

I 

FACULTY. 

All  the  powers  of  matter  and  mind 
are  faculties;  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
fiusulties  of  which  we  know  nothing,  per- 
fectly occult  qualities ;  to  begin  with 
motion,  of  which  no  one  has  dicovered 
the  origin. 

When  the  president  of  the  &culty  of 
medicine,  in  the  <*  Malade  Imaginaire,'' 
asks  Thomas  Diafoirus, — Quare  *opium 
lacit  dormire  V*  W  hy  d  oes  opium  cause 
sleep  ?  Thomas  very  pertinently  replies, 
— "  Quia  est  in  eo  virtus  dormitiva  quae 
facit  sopiere.''  Because  it  possesses  a 
dormitive  power  producing  sleep.  The 
greatest  philosophers  cannot  speak  more 
to  the  purpose. 

The  honest  chevalier  Jaucour  acknow- 
ledges, under  the  article  Sleep,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  go  beyond  conjecture 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  it,  Another 
Thomas,  and  in  much  higher  reverence 
than  his  bachelor  namesake  in  the  co- 
medy, has,  in  fitct,  made  no  other  reply 
to  all  the  questions  which  are  started 
tfiroughout  his  immense  volumes. 

It  is  said,  under  the  article  Faculty, 
hk  the  grand  Encylopoedia,  *^  that  the  vi- 
tal Acuity  once  established  in  the  intel- 
ligent principle  by  which  we  are  ani- 
mated, it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
the  &culty,  stimulated  by  the  expressions 
%fhid^  the  vital  tensorium  transmits  to 
part  of  the  oommon  tentorium^  deter- 


mines the  alternate  ioinx  of  Ae  nenRn# 
fluid  into  the  fibres  wnfeh  move  tbe  wvmi 
organs  in  order  to  produce  the  altemai* 
contradiction  of  those  organs." 

This  amounts  precisely  to  the  answer 
of  the  young  physician  Thomas,—*'  Quia 
est  in  eo  virtus  altemiva  qus  facit  alter- 
nare.'*  And  Thomas  Diafoirus  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  shortest. 

Hie  fiiculty  of  moving  the  foot  when 
we  wish  to  do  so,  of  recalling  to  mind 
past  events,  or  of  exercising  our  five 
senses ;  in  short,  any  and  all  of  our  &- 
culties  will  admit  of  no  further  or  better 
explanation  than  that  of  Diafoirus. 

But  consider  thought !  say  those  who 
understand  the  whole  secret.  Thought, 
which  distinguishes  man  fh}m  all  animals 
besides  1 


SaaeciiM  hit  uiaal,  m 
More  holy  nan,  of  more  exalted  niad  I 


ItMae  eapacioa  alt*. 
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As  holy  as  you  like  ;  it  is  on  this  sub-^ 
ject,  that  of  thought  or  mind,  that  Dia- 
foirus is  more  triumphant  than  ever.  All 
would  reply  in  accordance  with  him, 
— <<  Quia  est  in  eo  virtus  pensativa  qus 
fiicit  pensare.''  No  one  will  ever  deve* 
lope  the  mysterious  process  by  which  he 
thmks. 

The  case  we  are  considering,  then, 
might  be  extended  to  everything  in  nature. 
I  know  not  whether  there  may  not  be 
found  in  this  profound  and  unfathomable 
gulph  of  mystery,  an  evidence  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  supreme  being.  There  is  a 
secret  in  the  originating  or  conservatory 
principles  of  all  beings,  from  a  pebble  oa 
the  sea  shore  to  Saturn's  Ring  and  the 
Milky  Way,  But  how  can  mere  be  a 
secret  whidi  no  one  knows?  It  would 
seem  that  some  being  must  exist  who  can 
develope  all. 

Some  learned  men,  with  a  view  to  en«i 
lighten  our  ignorance,  tell  us  that  we 
must  form  systems ;  that  we  shall  at  last 
find  the  secret  out.  But  we  have  so  kng 
sought  without  obtaining  any  explanation, 
that  diMTust  against  farther  searoi  haa  very^ 
naturally  succeeded.    That,  say  tlkey^  ar 
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12{Q  mere  indolence  of  philosophy :  no ; 
it  IS  the  rational  repose  of  men  who  have 
exerted  theniaelves  and  run  an  active 
nice  in  vain.  And  after  all,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  indolent  ohilosophy  is  &r 
prefierable  to  turbulent  divinity  and  me- 
taphysical delusion. 

FAITH. 

SECTION  I. 

What  is  faith  ?  Is  it  to  believe  that 
which  is  evident  ?  No.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  to  my  mind  that  there  exists  a 
necessary,  eternal,  supreme,  and  intelli- 
gent being.  This  is  no  matter  of  &ith, 
but  of  reason.  I  have  no  merit  in  think- 
ing that  this  eternal  and  infinite  being, 
whom  I  consider  as  virtue,  as  goodness 
itself,  is  desirous  that  I  should  be  good 
and  virtuous.  Faith  consists  in  believing, 
not  what  seems  true,  but  what  seems 
false  to  our  understanding.  The  Asiatics 
can  only  by  &ith  believe  the  journey  of 
Mahomet  to  the  seven  planets,  and  the 
incarnations  of  the  god  Fo,  of  Vishnoo, 
Xaca,  Brama,  and  Sommonocodomy  &c. 
They  submit  their  understandings ;  they 
tremble  to  examine :  wishing  to  avoid 
being  either  impaled  or  burnt,  they  say, 
— "  I  believe." 

We  do  not  here  intend  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  Catholic  &ith.  Not  only 
do  we  revere  it,  but  we  possess  it.  We 
speak  of  the  false  lying  faith  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  of  that  faith  which  is 
not  &ith,  and  which  consists  only  in 
words. 

There  is  a  faith  for  things  diat  are 
merely  astonishing  and  prodigious,  and 
a  faith  for  thii^  contradictory  and  im- 
possible. 

Vishnoo  became  incarnate  five  hundred 
times ;  this  is  extremely  astonishing,  but 
it  is  not,  however,  physically  impossible; 
for  if  Vishnoo  possessed  a  soul,  he  may 
have  transferred  that  soul  into  five  hun- 
dred different  bodies,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  felicity.  The  Indian,  indeed,  has 
not  fi  very  lively  faith  ;  he  is  not  inti- 
mately and  decidedly  persuaded  of  these 
51 


metamorphoses ;  but  he  will  nevertheless 
say  to  his  bonze,  **  I  have  fiuth ;  it  is 
your  will  and  pleasure  that  Vishnoo  has 
undergone  Are  hundred  incarnations, 
which  is  worth  to  you  an  income  of  five 
hundred  rupees:  very  well ;  you  will 
inveigh  agamst  me,  and  denounce  me, 
and  ruin  my  trade  if  I  have  not  faith ; 
but  I  have  faith,  and  here  are  ten  rupees 
over  and  above  for  you.''  The  Indian 
may  swear  to  the  bonze  that  he  believes, 
witnout  taking  a  false  oath  j  for,  after  all, 
there  is  no  demonstration  that  Vishnoo 
\  has  not  actually  made  five  hundred  visits 
to  India. 

But  if  the  bonze  requires  him  to  be- 
lieve what  is  contradictory  or  impossible, 
as  that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  that  the 
same  body  may  be  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent places,  or  that  to  be  and  not  to  be 
are  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing ;  in 
that  case,  if  the  Indian  says  he  has  faith, 
he  lies ;  and  if  he  swears  that  he  believes, 
he  commits  perjury.  He  says,  therefore, 
to  the  bonze,  ''My  reverend  father,  I 
cannot  declare  that  I  believe  in  these  ab- 
surdities, even  though  they  should  be 
worth  to  you  an  income  of  ten  thousand 
rupees  instead  of  five  hundred." 

''  My  sou,''  the  bonze  answers, ''  give 
me  twenty  rupees,  and  God  will  give 
you  grace  to  believe  all  that  you  now  do 
not  believe." 

*'  But  how  can  you  expect  or  desire,*' 
rejoins  the  Indian, ''  that  God  should  do 
tliat  by  me  ^^ch  he  cannot  do  even  by 
himself?  It  is  impossible  thiit  God 
should  either  perform  or  believe  contra- 
dictions. I  am  very  willing  to  say,  in 
order  to  give  you  satisftu;tion,  that  I  be- 
lieve wlmt  is  obscure,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  believe  what  is  impossible.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  we  snould  be  virtu- 
ous, and  not  that  we  should  be  absurd. 
I  have  already  given  you  ten  rupees; 
here  are  twenty  more ;  believe  in  thirty 
rupees ;  be  an  honest  man  if  you  can, 
and  do  not  trouble  me  any  more." 

It  is  not  thus  with  Christians.  The 
fiuth  which  (hey  have  for  things  whicn 
diey  do  not  understand  is  founded  upon 
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tJiit  ^MA  they  do  undentiiid ;  thej  j  onoe ;  and  he  who  saySy  I  beliere  ifacae 
have  groundi  of  credihility.  Jetiu  j  mysteries,  will  see,  beyond  the  posalnlhy 
Christ  performed  miracles  in  Galilee;  we  { of  a  doubt,  if  he  reflects  for  a  moment 
ought,  therefore,  to  believe  all  that  he  { on  what  passes  in  his  mind,  that  thes* 

words  mean  no  more  than,  I  respect 
these  mysteries;  I  submit  myself  to 
those  mo  announce  them.  For  they 
agree  with  me,  that  my  reason,  or  their 
own  reason,  believe  them  not ;  bat  it  is 
clear  that  if  my  reaton  is  not  persuaded, 
J  am  not  persuaded.  I  and  my  reason 
cannot  possibly  be  two  diflerent  beings 
It  is  an  absolute  contradiction  that  I 
should  receive  that  as  true  which  my  un- 
derstanding rejects  as  false.  Faith,  there- 
fore, is  nothing  but  submisstve  or  deferen- 
tial incredulity. 

But  why  should  this  submission  bt 
exercised  when  my  understanding  in- 
vincibly recoils?  llie  reason,  we  w^ 
know,  IS,  that  my  understanding  has  been 
persuaded  that  the  mysteries  of  my  fiddi 
are  laid  down  by  God  himsel.  All,  then, 
that  I  can  do,  as  a  reasonable  being,  is 
to  be  silent  and  adore.  This  is  what  di- 
vines call  external  fiuth ;  and  this  fiuUi 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  anything  mote 
than  respect  for  things  incomprehensible, 
in  consequence  of  the  reliance  I  place  on 
those  who  teach  them. 

If  God  himself  were  to  say  to  me^ 
''Thought  is  of  an  olive  colour  ;*'  ''the 
square  of  a  certain  number  is  bitter  ;** 
1  should  certainly  understand  nothing  at 
all  from  these  words.  I  could  not  adopt 
them  either  as  true  or  false.  But  I  will 
repeat  them,  if  he  commands  me  to  do 
it ;  and  I  will  make  others  repeat  them 
at  the  risk  of  my  life.  This  is  fiuth :  it 
is  nothing  more  than  obedience. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  foundation  then 
for  this  obedience,  it  is  merely  neoessaxy 
to  examine  the  books  which  require  it. 
Our  understanding,  therefore,  should  in- 
vestigate die  boolu  ot  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  just  as  it  would  Plutarch  or 
livy ;  and  if  it  finds  in  them  incontes- 
tible  and  decisive  evidences,— evidences 
obvious  to  all  minds,  and  such  as  would 
be  admitted  by  men  of  all  nations,— 


said.  In  order  to  know  what  he  said, 
we  must  consult  the  church.  The  church 
has  declared  the  books  which  announce 
Jesus  Christ  to  us  to  be  authentic.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  believe  those  books. 
Those  books  inform  us,  that'he  who  vrill 
not  listen  to  the  church  shall  be  oonn- 
dered  as  a  tax-gatherer  or  a  Pagan ;  vre 
ought  therefore  to  listen  to  the  church, 
that  we  may  not  be  disgraced  and  hated 
like  the  fanners-general.  We  ought  to 
submit  our  reason  to  it,  not  with  ic&ntile 
and  blind  credulity,  but  with  a  docile 
foith,  such  as  reason  itself  would  au- 
thorise. Such  is  christian  frith,  particu- 
larly the  Roman  fiuth,  which  is  "the 
fiuth"  par  excellence.  The  Lutheran, 
OalvinistiCi  or  Anglican  faith,  b  a  wicked 
frith. 

SECTION    II. 

Divine  faith,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  is  evidently  nothing  more 
ihnn  incredulity  brought  under  subjec- 
tion ;  for  we  certainly  have  no  other  fr- 
culty  than  the  understanding  by  which 
we  can  believe ;  and  the  objects  of  fiuth 
are  not  those  of  the  understanding.  We 
can  beUeve  only  what  appears  to  be  true; 
and  nothing  can  appear  true  but  in  one 
of  the  three  f  jliowing  ways : — ^by  intui- 
tion or  feeing,  as  I  exist,  I  see  the  sun ; 
or  by  an  accumulation  of  probability 
amounting  to  certainty,  as  diere  is  a  city 
called  Constantinople;  or  by  positive 
demonstration,  as  triangles  of  the  same 
base  and  height  are  eqiud. 

Faith,  therefore,  being  nothing  at  all 
of  this  descripdon,  can  no  more  be  a  be- 
lief, a  persuasion,  than  it  can  be  yellow 
or  red.  It  can  be  nothing  but  the  anni- 
hilation of  reason,  a  silence  of  adoration 
at  tiie  contemplation  of  things  absolutely 
incomprehensible.  Thus,  speaking  phi- 
loaophically,  no  person  believes  the  IVi- 
nfhr;  no  person  believes  that  the  same 


body  can  be  in  a  thousand  places  at  j  that  God  himself  is  their  author,  theait 
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it  our  incumbeot  duty  to  subject  oar  ua- 
ocntanding  to  the  yoke  of  fiuth. 

SECTION  III. 

We  have  long  hesitated  whether  or  not 
to  publish  the  following  article,  '*  Faith/' 
which  we  met  with  in  an  old  book.  Our 
respect  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  re^itrained 
us.  But  some  pious  men  having  satis- 
fied us  that  Alexander  VI.  and  St.  Peter 
had  nothing  in  common,  we  have  at  last 
determined  to  publish  this  curious  little 
production,  and  do  it  without  the  slightest 
scruple. 

Prince  Pica  de  Mirandola  once  met 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  at  the  bouse  of  the 
courtezan  Emilia,  while  Lucretia,  the 
holy  Other's  daughter,  was  confined  in 
child-birth,  and  the  people  of  Rome  were 
discussing  whether  the  child  of  which 
she  was  delivered  belonged  to  the  pope, 
to  his  son  the  Duke  de  Valentinois,  or  to 
Lucretia's  husband,  Alphonso  of  Arra- 
gon,  who  was  considered  by  many  as 
impotent.  The  conversation  immediately 
became  animated  and  gay.  Cardinal 
Bembo  relates  a  portion  of  it.  *'  My 
little  Pica,'*  says  the  pope,  ^  whom  do 
you  think  the  father  of  mv  grandson  ?" 
**  I  think  your  son-in-law,"  replied  Pica. 
**  What  1  how  can  you  possibly  believe 
such  nonsense  ?*'  '*  1  believe  it  by  faith." 
"  But  surely  you  know  that  an  impotent 
man  cannot  oe  a  lather.''  "  Faith,"  re- 
plied Pica,  "  consists  in  believing  things 
oecause  they  are  impossible;  and,  be- 
sides, the  honour  of  YOU  r  house  demands 
that  Lucietia's  son  should  not  be  reputed 
the  ofispring  of  incest.  You  require  me 
to  believe  more  incomprehensible  myste- 
ries. Am  I  not  bound  to  believe  that 
a  serpent  spoke ;  that  from  that  time  all 
mankind  were  damned ;  that  the  ass  of 
Balaam  also  spoke  with  great  eloqnence ; 
and  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down 
at  the  sound  of  trumpets?"  Pica  thus 
proceeded  with  a  long  train  of  all  the 
prodigious  things  in  which  *  he  believed. 
Alexander  absolutely  fell  back  upon  his 
aofe  with  laughing.  **  I  believe  all  that 
•swell  as  youy"  eays  he, ^^ for  I  well 


know  that  I  can  be  saved  onW  by  fintiiy 

as  I  can  certainly  never  be  so  by  woiks.*' 
"Ah,  holy  father  1"  says  Pica,  ''you 
need  neither  works  nor  fitith ;  they  are 
well  enough  for  such  poor  profiiue  crea- 
tures as  we  are ;  but  you,  who  are  abso- 
lutely a  vioe^god — you  may  believe  and 
do  just  whatever  you  please.  You  have 
the  keys  of  heaven ;  and  St.  Peter  will 
certainly  never  shut  the  door  in  your 
&ce«  But  with  respect  to  myself,  who 
am  nothing,  but  a  poor  prince,  I  freely 
confess  that  I  should  have  found  some 
verv  powerful  protection  necessary,  if  I 
had  htin  with  my  own  daughter,  or  had 
employed  the  stiletto  and  night-shade  as 
often  as  your  holiness."  Alexander  VI. 
understood  raillery.  <*Let  us  speak 
seriously,"  says  he  to  the  prince.  "  Tell 
me  what  merit  there  can  be  in  a  man's 
sa^ng  to  God  that  he  is  persuaded  of 
tlungs  of  which,  in  fact,  he  cannot  be 
persuaded?  What  pleasure  can  this 
afibrd  to  God?  Between  ourselves,  a 
man  who  says  that  he  believes  what  is 
impossible  to  be  believed,  is — a  liar." 

Pica  de  Mirandola  at  this  crossed  him- 
self in  great  agitation .  "  My  God  !*'  says 
he,  '*  I  beg  your  holiness's  pardon ;  but 
you  are  not  a  Christian."  *'  1  am  not," 
says  the  pope,  "  upon  my  faith."  **  I 
suspected  so,"  said  Pica  de  Mirandohu 

FALSITY. 

Falsity,  properly  speaking,  is  the  con- 
trary to  truth ;  not  intentional  lying. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  a  hundred 
thousand  men  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon ;  this  is  not  a  lic- 
it is  a  fidsity.  Falsity  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  error ;  falsity  &lls  more  on  &cts, 
and  error  on  opinions.  It  is  an  error  to 
believe  that  the  sun  turns  round  the  earth ; 
but  it  is  a  fieilsity  to  advance  that  Louis 
XIV.  dictated  the  will  of  Charles  II. 

The  falsity  of  a  deed  is  a  much  greater 
crime  than  a  simple  lie;  it  is  a  legal  im- 
posture—a fraua  committed  with  the 
pen. 

A  roan  has  a  false  mind  when  be  always 
takes  tbiogs  in  a  wrong  sense,  when,  nut 
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considering  the  whole,  he  attributes  to  one 
side  of  an  object  that  which  belongs  to 
the  other,  and  when  this  defect  of  judg- 
ment has  become  habitual. 

False-heartedness  is,  when  a  person  is 
accustomed  to  flatter,  and  to  utter  senti- 
ments which  he  does  not  possess ;  this  is 
worse  than  dissimulation,  and  is  that 
which  the  Latins  call  simtUatio, 

There  is  much  fitlsity  in  historians; 
error  among  philosophers.  Falsities 
abound  in  all  polemical  writings,  and  still 
more  in  satirical  ones.  False  minds  are 
insupportable,  and  &lse  hearts  are  hor- 
rible. 

FALSITY  OF  HUMAN  VIRTUES. 

When  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
wrote  his  Thoughts  on  Self-Love,  and 
discovered  this  neat  spring  of  human 
action,  one  M.  JBsprit  of  the  Oratory, 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  **  Of  the  Falsity  of 
Human  Virtues .''  This  author  says,  that 
there  is  no  virtue  but  by  grace ;  and  he 
terminates  each  chapter  by  referring  to 
Christian  charity.  So  that,  accordinflr  to 
M.  Esprit,  neither  Cato,  Aristides,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  nor  Epictetus,  were  good 
men,  who  can  be  found  only  among  the 
Christians.  Among  the  Christians,  again, 
there  is  no  virtue  except  among  ^e  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  even  among  the  Catholics, 
the  Jesuits  must  be  excepted  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Oratory; — ergo,  virtue  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere  except 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  M.  Esprit  commences  by  assert- 
ing, that  prudence  is  not  a  virtue ;  and 
his  reason  is,  that  it  is  often  deceived. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  that  Caesar  was 
not  a  great  captain  because  he  was  con- 
quered at  Dirachium. 

If  M.  Esprit  had  been  a  philosopher, 
he  would  not  have  examined  prudence  as 
a  virtue,  but  as  a  talent — as  a  useful  and 
happy  quality ;  for  a  ereat  rascal  may  be 
very  prudent,  and  I  have  known  many 
such.    Oh  the  age  of  pretending  that 

Nul  i/rara  de  Tetta  qne  ooaa  «t  no*  unlf  f 
NoDc  are  Tirtooat  bat  onnelf  ni  M«d>  I 


What  is  virtue,  my  friend  ?  It  is  to 
do  good ;  let  us  then  do  it,  and  that  will 
suffice.  But  we  give  thee  credit  for  the 
motive.  What,  then  1  according  to  thee, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Presi- 
sent  de  Thou  and  Ravaillac  ?  between 
Cicero  and  that  Popilius  whose  life  he 
saved,  and  who  afterwards  cut  off  his 
head  for  money ;  and  thou  wilt  pronounce 
Epictetus  and  Porphyrins  rogues,  because 
they  did  not  follow  our  dogmas  t  Such 
insolence  is  disgusting;  but  I  will  say 
no  more,  for  I  am  getting  angry. 

FANATICISM. 

SECTION    I. 

Fa  VATicisM  is  the  effect  of  a  fidse  con- 
science, which  makes  religion  subservient 
to  the  caprices  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  passions. 

It  arises,  in  general,  from  i^islators 
entertaining  too  narrow  views,  or  from 
their  extending  their  regulations  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  alone  they  were 
intended    to  operate.    Their   laws  are 
made  merely  for  a  select  society.     When 
extended  bv  zeal  to  a  whole  people,  and 
transferred  oy  ambition  from  one  climate 
to  another,  some  changes  of  institution 
should  take  place,  some  aocommodatton 
to  persons,  places,  and  circumstances 
But  what,  in  &ct,  has  been  the  caaie? 
Certain  minds,  constituted  in  a  great  de- 
gree like  those  of  the  small  original  flock, 
have  received  a  system  with  equal  ardour, 
and  become  its  apostles,  and  even  its 
martyrs,  rather  than  abate  a  single  iota  of 
its  demands.    Others,  on  the  contraiy> 
less  ardent,  or  more  attached  to  their  pra- 
judices  of  education,  have  struggled  widi 
eneigy  against  the  new  yoke,  and  con- 
sented to  receive  it  only  after  considefaUe 
softenings  and  mitigations:    hence  the 
schism  between  rigorists  and  moderately 
by  which  all  are  urged  on  to  vehemenoe 
and  madness — the  one  party  for  servitude^ 
and  the  other  for  freedom. 

Let  us  imagine  an  immense  rotundii 
a  pantheon,  with  innumerable  altan 
placed  under  its  dome.    Let  us  figure  te 
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ourselves  a  devotee  of  eveiy  sect,  whether 
at  present  subsisting  or  extinct,  at  the 
leet  of  that  divinity  which  he  worships  in 
lua  own  peculiar  way,  under  all  the  ex- 
travagant forms  which  human  imagination 
has  been  able  to  invent.  On  the  right 
we  perceive  one  stretched  on  his  back 
upon  a  mat,  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
and  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  divine 
light  shall  come  forth  to  inform  his  soul. 
Oa  the  left  is  a  prostrate  energumea 
striking  his  forehead  against  the  ground, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  from  it  an  abundant 
produce.  Here  we  see  a  man  with  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  mountebank,  dancing 
over  the  grave  of  him  whom  he  invokes. 
There  we  observe  a  penitent,  motionless 
and  mute  as  the  statue  before  which  he 
has  bent  himself  in  humiliation.  One, 
on  the  principle  that  God  will  not  blu^ 
at  his  own  resemblance,  displays  openly 
what  modesty  universally  conceals ;  an- 
other, as  if  tiie  artist  would  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  his  own  work,  covers  with  an 
impenetrable  veil  his  whole  person  and 
countenance;  another  turns  his  back  upon 
the  south,  because  from  that  quarter 
blows  the  devil's  tempest.  Another 
stretches  out  his  arms  towards  the  east, 
because  there  God  first  shows  lus  radiant 
fiice.  Young  women,  tufiused  with 
tears,  bruise  and  gash  their  lovely  persons 
under  the  idea  ofassuaging  the  demon  of 
desire,  although  by  means  tending  in  &ct 
rather  to  strengthen  his  influence;  others 
again,  in  opposite  attitudes,  solicit  the 
approaches  of  the  Divinity.  One  young 
man,  in  order  to  mortify  me  most  urgent 
of  his  feelings,  attaches  to  particular  parts 
of  his  frame  large  iron  rings,  as  heavy  as 
he  can  bear;  another  chedis  still  more 
effectually  the  tempter's  violence,  by  in- 
human amputation,  and  suspends  the 
bleeding  sacrifice  upon  the  altar. 

Let  us  observe  them  <juit  the  temple, 
and,  full  of  the  inspiration  of  their  re- 
spective deities,  spread  the  terror  and 
ddusion  over  the  race  of  the  earth.  They 
divide  the  world  between  them ;  and  the 
tbftt  extremities  of  it  are  almost  instantly 
la  flames :  nations  obey  them,  and  kings 


I  tremble  before  them.  That  almost 
potic  power  whidi  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
single  person  exercises  over  a  multitude 
who  see  or  hear  him ;  tne  ardour  com- 
municated to  each  other  by  assembled 
minds ;  numberless  strong  and  agitating 
influences  acting  in  such  circumstances, 
augmented  by  each  individual's  personal 
anxiety  and  distress,  require  but  a  short 
time  to  operate,  in  <^er  to  produce  uni- 
versal delirium.  Only  let  a  single  people 
be  thus  fiiscinated  and  i^tated  under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  impostors,  the  seduction 
will  spread  with  the  speed  of  wild-fire, 
prodigies  wiU  be  multiplied  beyond  cal- 
culation, and  whole  communities  be  led 
astray  for  ever.  When  the  human  mind 
has  once  ouitted  the  luminous  track 
pointed  out  by  nature,  it  returns  to  it  no 
more;  it  wanders  round  the  truth,  but 
never  obtains  of  it  more  than  a  few  faint 
glimmerings,  which,  mingling  with  the 
&lse  lights  of  surrounding  superstition, 
leave  it,  in  fiict,  in  complete  and  palpable 
obscurity. 

It  is  dreadful  to  observe,  bow  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  wrath  of  heaven  might  be 
appeased  by  human  massacre,  spread, 
after  being  once  started,  through  almost 
every  religion;  and  what  various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  sacrifice,  as 
though,  in  order  to  preclude,  if  possible, 
the  escape  of  any  one  from  extirpation. 
Sometimes  they  are  enemies,  who  must 
be  immolated  to  Mars  the  exterminator. 
The  Scythians  slay  upon  the  altars  of  this 
deity  a  hundredth  part  of  their  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  fit)m  this  usage  attending 
victory,  we  may  form  some  judgment  of 
the  justice  of  war :  accordingly,  among 
other  nations,  it  was  engaged  in  solely  to 
supply  these  human  sacrifices,  so  that, 
having  first  been  instituted,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  expiate  the  horrors  of  war,  they 
at  length  came  to  serve  as  a  justification 
of  them. 

Sometimes  a  barbarous  deity  requires 
victims  from  among  the  just  and  good. 
The  Gets  eagerly  dispute  the  honour  of 
personally  conveying  to  Zaraolxis  the 
vows  and  devotions  of  their  oouc^. 
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He  whost  good  fortaiie  has  destined  him 
to  be  the  sacrifice,  is  thrown  with  the 
greatest  nolence  upon  a  range  of  spears, 
fixed  for  the  purpose.  If  on  falling  he 
receives  a  mortal  wound,  it  ai^gurs  well  as 
to  the  success  of  the  negociation  and  the 
merit  of  the  entoy ;  but  if  he  surviyes 
the  wound,  he  is  a  wretch,  with  whom 
the  god  would  not  condescend  to  hold 
any  communication. 

Sometimes  children  are  demanded,  and 
the  respectiTe  divinities  recal  the  life  they 
had  but  just  imparted :  **  Justice,'*  says 
Montaigne,  '<  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
innocence!*'  Sometimes  the  call  is  for 
the  dearest  and  nearest  blood  :  the  Car- 
thagenians  sacrificed  their  own  sone  to 
Saturn,  as  if  Time  did  not  devour  them 
with  sufficient  speed.  Sometimes  the 
denmnd  was  for  the  blood  of  the  most 
beautiful.  That  Amestris,  who  had 
buried  twelve  men  alive,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  Pluto,  in  return  for  so  revolting 
an  offering,  a  somewhat  longer  life— that 
same  Amestris  farther  sacrifices  to  that 
insatiable  divinity  twelve  daughters  of 
the  highest  personages  in  Persia ;  as  the 
sacrificing  priests  have  always  taught 
men  that  they  ought  to  offer  on  the  altar 
the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  among  some 
nations  die  nrst-bom  were  immolated, 
and  that  among  others  they  were  redeemed 
bv  offerings  more  valuable  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  sacrifice.  This  it  is,  unques- 
tionably, which  introduced  into  Europe 
the  practice  prevalent  for  centuries  of 
devotinff  chilcuren  to  celibacy  at  the  early 
aze  of  five  years,  and  shutting  up  in  a 
cloister  the  brothers  of  an  hereditary 
prince,  just  as  in  Asia,  the  practice  is  to 
murder  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  purest  blood  that 
is  demanded.  We  read  of  certain  In- 
dians, if  I  recollect  rightly,  who  hospi- 
tably entertain  all  who  visit  them,  and 
make  a  merit  of  killing  every  sensible 
and  virtuous  stranger  who  enters  their 
country,  that  his  talents  and  virtues  may 
remain  with  them*  Sometimes  the  blood 
required  is  that  which  is  most  sacred. 


With  the  majority  of  iddatert,  priests 
perform  the  office  of  executions  at  the 
altar ;  and  among  the  Siberians,  tt  is  the 
practice  to  kill  the  priests,  in  order  to 
dispatch  them  to  pray  in  the  other  world 
for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  wishes  of  the 
people. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  other 
frenzies  and  other  spectacles.  All  Eu- 
rope passes  into  Asia,  by  a  road  inun- 
dated with  the  blood  of  Jews,  whooommit 
suicide  to  avoid  falling  into  the  bands  of 
their  enemies.  This  epidemic  depopu- 
lates one  lialf  of  the  mhabited  world; 
Aings,  pontifls,  women,  the  young  and 
the  agea,  all  yield  lo  the  influence  of  the 
holy  madness  which,  for  a  series  of  two 
hundred  years,  instigated  the  slaughter 
of  innumerable  nations  at  the  tomb  of  a 
god  of  peace.  Then  were  to  be  seen 
lying  oracles,  and  military  hermits ;  nxv 
narchs  in  pulpits,  and  prelates  in  camps. 
All  the  aifferent  states  constitute  one 
delirious  populace;  barriers  of  mountains 
and  seas  are  surmounted  ;  legitimate  pos- 
sessions are  abandoned,  to  enable  their 
owners  to  fly  to  conquests  which  were  no 
longer,  in  point  of  fertility,  the  land  of 
promise;  manners  become  corrupted 
under  foreign  skies  ;  princes,  after  haviq^ 
exhausted  their  respective  kingdoms  to 
redeem  a  country  which  had  never  been 
theirs,  complete  the  ruin  of  them  for  their 
personal  ransom ;  thousands  of  soldiers, 
wandering  under  the  banners  of  many 
chieftains,  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
none,  and  hasten  their  defeat  by  their 
desertion;  and  the  disease  terminates 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  coQtag;ion  still 
more  horrible  and  desolating. 

The  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  cherished 
the  rage  for  oistant  conquests :  scarcely 
had  Europe  repaired  its  losses,  when  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world  hastened  the 
ruin  of  our  own.  At  that  terrible  in- 
junction, *^Go  and  conquer,"  America 
was  desolated  and  its  inhabitants  exter* 
minated ;  Africa  and  Europe  were  ex- 
hausted in  vain  to  repeople  it ;  the  poison 
of  money  and  of  pleasure  having  ener- 
vated  the  species,  the  world  beount 
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otariy  a  destrt,  and  afypeared  likelj^ 
erery  day  to  advance  nearer  to  desolation,  < 
oy  tbe  continual  wan  which  were  kindled  s 
on  our  continent,  from  the  ambition  of  | 
•ztending  its  power  to  foreign  lands.        ? 

Let    us  now  compute  the  immense 
number  of  slaves  which  fiuiaticism  has 
made,  whether  in  Asia,  where  undream- 
cision  was  a  mark  of  infiuny,  or  in  Africa, 
where  the  Christian  name  was  a  crime, 
or  in  America,  where  the  pretext  of  bap- 
tism absolutely  extinguished  the  feelings 
of  humanity.    Let  us  compote  the  thou- 
sands  who  have  been  seen  to  perish 
either  on  scaffolds  in  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, or  in  civil  wars  by  the  hands  of 
their    fellow  dtiiens,  or  by  their  own 
hands  through  excessive  ansterities,  and 
maceration.    Let  us  survey  tbe  surfiice 
of  the  earth,  and  glance  at  tbe  various 
standards  unfurled  and  blazing  in   the 
name  of  religion;  in  Spain  aminst  the 
Moors,  in  France  against  the  Turks,  in 
Hungary  against  the  Tartars;  at  the  nu- 
merous military  orders,  founded  for  con- 
Terting  infidels  by  the  point  of  theswoid, 
and  slaughtering  one  another  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  thejr  had  come  to  defend. 
Let  us  then  look  down  from  the  appal- 
ling tribunal  thus  raised  on  the  bodies  of 
the  innocent  and  miserable^  in  order  to 
judge  tbe  living,  as  God,  with  a  balance 
widely  difierent,  will  judge  the  dead. 

In  a  word,  let  us  contemplate  the 
horrors  of  fifteen  centuries,  all  frequently 
renewed  in  the  course  of  a  sinsle  one ; 
unarmed  men  slain  at  the  fieet  of  altars ; 
kings  destroyed  by  the  dagger  or  by  poi* 
son ;  a  large  state  reduoMl  to  halt  its 
extent  by  the  fury  of  its  own  citiiens : 
the  nation  at  once  the  most  warlike  and 
the  most  pacific  on  the  fece  of  tbe  |;lobe, 
divided  in  fierce  hostility  against  itself;  > 
the  sword  unsheathed  between  the  sons 
and  the  fiilher  i  usurpers,  tyrants,  exeen* 
tioners,  sacrilegious  robbers  and  blood- 
stained parricides  violating^  under  the 
mpnlse  of  religion,  every  convention  di- 
vine or  human ;  such  is  the  deadly 
mctwe  of  fimaticism. 


SBCTION   II. 

If  this  term  has  at  present  any  ood^ 
nection  with  its  original  meaning,  it  is 
exceedingly  slight. 

Fanatkui  was  an  honourable  desig- 
nation. It  signified  tbe  minister  or  be- 
nefoctor  of  a  temple.  According  to  the 
dictionary  of  Trevouz,  some  antiquaries 
have  discovered  inscriptions  in  which 
Roman  citiiens  of  considerable  conse- 
quence assumed  the  title  offmatieus. 

In  Cicero's  oration  '^pro  domo  sua,'* 
a  passage  occurs  in  wfaicn  the  wordySmo- 
iiau  impears  to  me  of  difficult  explana- 
tion. The  seditious  and  libertine  Clodius^ 
who  bad  brought  about  the  banidiment 
of  Cicero  for  having  saved  the  republic, 
had  not  only  plundeied  and  demolished 
the  houses  ot  that  great  man  ;  Iwt  In 
order  that  Cicero  might  never  be  able  to 
return  to  his  dty  residence,  he  procured 
the  consecration  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stood;  and  tbe  priests  had  erected  there 
a  temple  to  libearty,  or  rather  to  shvery, 
in  which  CsMar,  Pompey,  Crassusy  and 
Clodiusy  then  held  the  republic :  Thus 
in  all  ages  has  religion  been  employed  as 
an  instnunent  in  the  persecution  of  great 


When  at  length,  in  a  happier  period, 
Cicero  was  recalled,  he  pleaded  before 
tbe  people,  in  order  to  obtain  the  restor- 
ation 01  the  ground  on  which  his  house 
had  stood,  and  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  house 
at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
thus  expresses  himself  in  the  speech 
asainst  Clodius  (Omtio  pro  Domo  sua, 
chap.  xL) 

**  Adspidta,  adspidte,  pontifices,  ho- 
minem  rdiglosum. .  monete  eum,  modum 
quemdam  esse  religionis;  nimium  esse 
supeistitiosum  non  oporlere.  Quid  tibi 
necesse  fuit  anili  superstitione,  homo  fa» 
natice,  sacrificium,  quod  alimui  domi 
fieret,invisefe?" 

Does  the  word  /aiwtiemf  as  used 
above,  mean  senseless,  pitiless,  abomina- 
ble fanatic,  aooording  to  the  present  ac- 
ceptation, or  does  it  rather  imply  the 
pious  religious  man,  the  frequenter  and 
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connecrator  of  temples  ?  Is  it  used  here 
in  the  meanine  of  decided  censure  or 
ironical  praise  r  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  determine,  but  will  g^ve  a 
translation  of  the  passage  :— - 

''Behold,  rererend  pontifi,  behold 
the  pious  man  .  . .  suggest  to  him,  that 
even  religion  itself  has  its  limits,  that  a 
man  ouglht  not  to  be  so  over-scrupulous. 
What  occasion  was  there  for  a  sacred 
person,  a  fanatic  like  yourself,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  superstition  of  an  old 
woman,  in  order  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice 
performed  in  another  person's  house?" 

Cicero  alludes  here  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Deoy  which  had  been  profimed 
by  Clodius,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female,  and  accompanied  by  an  old  wo- 
man, had  obtainea  an  inttoduction  to 
them,  with  a  view  to  an  assignation  with 
Caesar's  wife.  The  passage  is,  in  conse- 
quence, evidently  ironical. 

Cicero  calls  Ulodius  a  religious  man, 
and  the  irony  requires  to  be  kept  up 
through  the  whole  passage.  He  employs 
termsofhonourable  meaning,  more  clearly 
to  exhibit  Clodius's  infiuny.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  he  uses  the  word 
in  question,  fanaticus^  in  its  respectable 
sense,  as  a  word  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
sacrificer,  a  pious  man,  a  zealous  minister 
of  a  temple. 

The  term  might  be  afterwards  applied 
to  those  who  believed  themselves  in- 
spired by  the  gods,  who  bestowed  a 
somewhat  curious  gift  on  the  interpreters 
of  their  will,  by  ordaining  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  prophet,  the  loss  of  reason  is 
indispensable. 

Lw  Dieax  a  iMr  Imtecprtle 

Oot  fait  oa  itrenfe  doD; 
Ne  pent  oa  gtrt  pro^bete 

Suto  qiroo  pcra  la  ibimmi  ' 

The  same  dictionary  of  Trevoux  in- 
forms us,  that  the  old  chronicles  of  France 
call  Clovis  fanatie  and  pagan.  The 
reader  would  have  been  pleated  to  have 
had  the  particular  chronicles  specified. 
I  have  not  found  this  epithet  applied  to 
Clovis  in  any  of  the  few  books  1  possess 
at  my  bouse  near  Mount  Krapak,  where 
I  now  write. 


We  understand  by  &naticism,  at  pie- 
sent,  a  religious  madness,  gloomy  and 
cruel.  It  is  a  malady  of  the  mind, 
which  is  taken  in  the  same  way  as  the 
smali-pox.  Books  communicate  it  much 
less  than  meetings  and  discourses.  We 
seldom  get  heated  while  readmg  in  soli- 
tude; for  our  minds  are  then  tranquil 
and  sedate.  But  when  an  ardent  man 
of  strong  imagination  addresses  himself 
to  weak  imaginations,  his  eyes  dart  fire, 
and  that  fire  rapidly  spreads ;  his  tones, 
his  gestures,  absolutely  convulse  the 
nerves  of  his  auditors.  He  exclaims, 
'*  The  eye  of  God  is  at  this  moment  upon 
you;  sacrifice  every  mere  human  pes- 
sesnon  and  feeling ;  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord  :*' — and  they  rush  to  the  fight. 

Fanaticism  is,  in  reference  to  super- 
stition, what  delirium  is  to  fever,  or  rage 
to  anger. 

He  who  is  involved  in  extacies  and 
visions,  who  takes  dreams  for  realities^ 
and  his  own  imaginations  for  propheciei^ 
is  a  fenatical  novice  of  great  hope  and 
promise^  and  will  probably  soon  advance 
to  the  highest  form,  and  kill  man  for  the 
love  of  Ood. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  was  a  fenatical 
monk.  He  had  a  brother  at  Nuremberg, 
called  John  Diaz,  who  was  an  enthusi- 
astic adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  completely  convinced  that  the  pope 
was  antichrist,  and  had  the  sign  of  toe 
beast  Bartholomew,  still  more  ardently 
convinced  that  the  pope  was  god  upon 
earth,  quits  Rome,  oetermined  either  to 
convert  or  murder  bis  brother;  he  accord- 
ingly murdered  him  I  Here  is  a  perfect 
case  of  fenaticism.  We  have  noticed 
and  done  justice  to  this  Diaz  elsewhere. 

Polyeuctes,  who  went  to  the  temple 
on  a  day  of  solemn  festival,  to  throw 
down  and  destroy  the  statues  and  orna- 
ments, was  a  fenatic  less  horrible  than 
Diaz,  but  not  less  foolish.  The  assassins 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  of  William 
Prince  of  Oranoe,  of  King  Henry  IIL  of 
King  Henry  IV.  and  various  others,  were 
equally  possessed,  equally  Ubottriug 
under  morbid  fury,  with  Diaz* 
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Hie  most  striking  eximple  of  &nati- 
eism  is  that  ezhibitM  on  the  n^t  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  the  people  of  Paris 
rushed  from  house  to  house,  to  stab, 
slaughter,  throw  out  of  the  window,  and 
tear  in  pieces,  their  fellow  citiiens  not 
attending  mass.  Guyon,  Patouillet, 
Chaudon,  Nonotte,  and  the  ex-Jesuit 
Paulian,  are  merely  fanatics  in  a  conier, 
^-contemptible  bemgs,  whom  we  do  not 
think  of  guarding  against.  They  would, 
however,  on  a  £iy  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
perform  wonders. 

There  are  some  cold-blooded  fimatics ; 
such  as  those  judses  who  sentence  men 
to  death  for  no  omer  crime  than  that  of 
diinking  differently  from  themselves;  and 
these  are  so  much  the  more  guilty,  and 
deserring  of  the  execration  of  mankind, 
as,  not  labouring  under  madness  like  the 
Clements,  Chatels,  Ravaillacs,  and  Da- 
miens  ;  they  might  be  deemed  capable  of 
ditening  to  reason. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  for  this  epi- 
demical malady,  than  that  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy, which,  extending  itself  from  one 
to  another,  at  length  cinlises  and  softens 
the  manners  of  men,  and  prevents  the 
access  of  the  disease.    For  when  the 
disorder  has   made   any  progress,  we 
should,  without  loss  of  time,  fly  from  the 
seat  of  it,  and  wait  till  the  air  misbecome  ^ 
purified  from  contagion.    Law  and  reli-  < 
gion  are  not  completely  efficient  i^nst  s 
the  spiritual  peirtilence.  Religion,  indeed,  j 
BO  fiur  from  affording  proper  nutriment  to  \ 
the  minds  of  patients  labouring  under 
this  infectious  and  infenal  distemper,  is 
oooTerted,  by  the  diseased  process  of  their 
mind,  into  poison.    These  malignant  de-  \ 
votees  have  incessantly  before  their  eyes  | 
the  example  of  Ehud,  who  assassinated  I 
the  Kins  of  £fflon ;  of  Judith,  who  cut  ^ 
off  thehead  of  Holofemes  while  in  bed 
with  him ;  of  Samuel,  hewing  in  pieces 
King  Agag ;  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who 
muraered  lus  queen  at  the  norse-ffate, 
Ikc  Ice.    They  do  not  perceive  that  these 
intlanoes,  which  are  respectable  in  anti- 
quity, are  in  the  present  day  abomin- 
able.   They  derive  their  fury  from  reli- 


^fian,  decidedly  as   religion   oondemna 
It. 

Laws  are  yet  more  powerless  against 
these  paroxisms  of  rage.  To  oppose 
laws  to  cases  of  such  a  description,  would 
be  like  reading  a  decree  of  council  to  a 
man  in  a  fren^.  The  persons  in  ques- 
tion are  fully  convinced  tnat  the  holy  spirit 
which  animates  and  fills  them  is  above  all 
laws;  that  their  own  enthusiasm  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  law  which  they  are  bound 
to  obey. 

What  can  be  said  in  answer  to  a  man, 
who  says  he  will  rather  obey  God  than 
men,  and  who  consequently  feels  certain 
of  meriting  heaven  by  cutting  your 
throat? 

When  once  fenatidsm  has  gangrened 
the  brain  of  any  man,  the  diiease  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  incurable.  I  have 
seen  Convulsionaries  who,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  miracles  of  St.  Paris,  gradually 
worked  themselves  up  to  higher  and  more 
vehement  degrees  of  agitation,  till  their 

2'es  became  inflamed,  their  whole  frame 
ook,  their  countenance  became  dis- 
torted b  V  rage ;  and  had  any  man  contra- 
dicted them,  he  would  inevitably  have 
been  murdeied. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  these  wretched  Con- 
vulsionaries  writhing  their  limbs  and 
foammg  at  their  mouths.  Th^  were 
exclaiming,  ^'  We  must  have  blood." 
Hiey  effected  the  assassination  of  their 
king  by  a  bcquey,  and  ended  with  ex- 
claiming against  philosophers. 

Fanatics  are  almost  always  under  the 
direction  of  knaves,  who  place  the  dagger 
in  their  hands.  These  knaves  resemble 
Montaigne's  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ; 
who,  it  is  said,  made  weak  persons  ima- 
gine, under  his  treatment  of  them,  that 
mey  really  had  experienced  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  and  promised  them  a  whole 
eternity  of  such  delights,  if  they  would 
go  and  assassinate  sucn  as  he  should  point 
out  to  them.  There  has  been  only  one 
religion  in  the  world  which  has  not  been 
polluted  by  fenaticism,  and  that  is  the 
religion  of  the  learned  in  China.  "Hie 
different  sects  of  ancient  philosophers  were 
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not  merely  exempt  from  this  pett  of  hu-  ^  then  judge  whether  Seapin  or  TVevtlia 

man  society,  bai  they  were  antidotes  to  <  can  be  compared  with  them. 

it :  for  the  effect  of  philosophy  is  to  ten-  i     One  of  the  most  curious  theological 

der  the  soul  tranquil,  and  nmaticism  and  |  knareries  ever  practised  is,  in  my  c^ 

tranquillity   are    totally    incompatible.  <  mon,  that  of  a  small  bishop,  (the  oarn^ 

That  our  own  holy  religion  has  been  so  I  tiTeanertsthathewasa  Biseayan  bishop; 

frequently  polluted  by  this  infernal  fury,  ^  howerer,  we  shall  certainly,  at  some  ni- 

must  be  imputed  to  the  folly  and  madness  <  ture  period,  find  out  both  his  name  and 

of  mankind.    Thus  Icarus  abused  the  \  his  bishopric),  whose  diooese  ms  partly 

wings  which  he  received  for  his  benefit.  \  in  Biscay  and  partly  in  Frsnoe. 

They  were  given  him  for  his  salvation,  ^      In  the  French  division  of  his  diooese, 

and  they  ensured  his  destruction : —        \  there  was  a  parish  which  had  formerly 

AiDti  da  pinRHtse  qo'ii  eat  \  ^^  inhabited  by  some  Moors.    The 

u\T^  T*7  ^^'^  *  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  parish  or  manor  was  no  Mm^ 

tt!S!^^i*^^wS^iMamM^  i  hometan ;  be  was  perfectly  Catholic,  as 

&rtaiirf,Bi»iiorais:«.   \  |jjg  wholc  universe  should  be,  for  the 

>  meaning  of  Catholic  is  universal.    My 
SECTiOK  III.  s  lord  the  lnsh(^  had  some  suspicions  ooo- 

Fanatics  do  not  always  fight  the  battles  I  ceming  this  unfortunate  seigneur,  whose 
of  the  Lord.  They  do  not  always  asses-  \  whole  oocnpation  consisted  in  doing  good, 
tinate  kings  and  princes.  There  are  ti- 1  and  conceived  that  in  his  heart  he  eoter- 
sers  among  them,  but  there  are  more  ^  tained  bad  thoughts,  and  sentiments  s^ 
foxes.  \  vourine  not  a  litSe  of  heresy.    He  even 

What  a  tissue  of  frauds,  calumnies,  and  i  accused  him  of  having  said,  in  the  way 
robberies,  has  been  woven  by  fonatics  of  \  of  pleasantry,  that  there  were  good  pende 
the  court  of  Rome  against  fanatics  of  the  i  in  Morocco  as  well  as  in  Biscay,  and  tnat 
court  of  Calvin,  by  Jesuits  against  Jan-  \  an  honest  inhabitsnt  of  Morocco  might 
senists,  and  vice  vend  !  And  if  ^oo  go  \  absolutely  not  be  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
forther  back,  you  will  find  ecclesiastical  ^  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  fother  of  sQ 
history,  which  is  the  school  of  virtues,  to  \  mankind. 

be  that  of  atrocities  and  abominations,  i  The  fanatic,  upon  this,  wrote  a  long 
which  have  been  employed  by  every  sect  \  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  the  para* 
against  the  others.  They  all  have  the  \  mount  sovereign  of  our  little  manoritl 
satne  bandage  over  their  eyes,  whether  \  lord.  In  this  letter  he  intreated  Ids  ma- 
marching  out  to  bum  down  the  cities  and  \  jesty  to  transfer  the  manor  of  this  stiajf 


towns  of  their  adversaries,  to  slaughter 
the  inhabitants,  or  condemn  them  to  judi- 
cial execution ;  or  when  merely  en^ed 
in  the  comparatively  calm  occupation  of 


and  unbelieving  sheep  either  to  low  Bre- 
tagne  or  low  Iwmandy,  according  to  hii 
gm)d  pleasure,  that  he  might  be  no  longv 
able  to  difl[u«e  the  contagion  of  heraqr 


deceiving  and  defrauding,  of  acquiring  <  amon^  his  Biscayan  neighbours,  by  his 
wealth  and  exercising  domination.  The  >  abominable  jests, 
same  fimaticism  blinds  them  ;  they  think  ;  The  King  of  Fiance  and  his  conncil 
that  they  are  doing  good.  £very  fiuiatic  \  smiled,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  at 
is  a  conscientious  knave,  but  a  sincere  and  >  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  demand, 
honest  murderer  for  the  good  cause.  \  Our  Biscayan  pastor  leaniinr,  some 
Read,  if  vou  are  able,  the  five  or  six  \  time  afterwards,  tnat  his  Frencn  sheep 
diousand  volumes  in  which,  for  a  hundred)  was  sick,  ordered  public  notices  to  be 
years  together,  the  Jansenists  and  Moli- 1  fixed  up  at  the  church  gates  of  the  can* 
nists  have  dealt  out  against  each  other  \  ton,  prohibiting  anyone  from  adminislci^ 
Uieir  reproaches  and  revilings,  their  mu-  j  ing  the  communion  to  him,  unless  be 
tual  exposures  of  frmid  and  knavery,  and  ^  should  previously  give  hi  a  bill  of 
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fession,  from  which  it  might  appear  that  he 
was  not  circumcised ;  tliat  he  condemned 
with  his  whole  heart  the  heresy  of  Ma« 
hornet,  and  e^ery  other  heresy  of  the  like 
kind — as,  for  example,  Calrinism  and 
iansenism ;  and  that  in  etery  point  he 
thought  like  him,  the  said  Biscayan 
bishop. 

Bills  of  confession  were  at  that  time 
much  in  fashion.  The  sick  man  sent  for 
his  parish  priest,  who  was  a  simple  and 
sottish  man,  and  threatened  to  have  him 
hanged  by  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux 
if  he  did  not  instantly  administer  the  via- 
ticum  to  him.  The  priest  was  alarmed, 
and  accordingly  oelebiated  the  sacred  or- 
dinance, as  desired  by  the  patient ;  who, 
after  tiie  ceremony,  declared  aloud,  be- 
fore wiwesses,  that  the  Biscayan  pastor 
had  fiUsely  accused  him  befofe  the  king 
of  being  tainted  with  the  Mussulman  re* 
ligion ;  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  that  the  Biscayan  was  a  calumniator. 
He  signed  this,  after  it  had  been  written 
down,  in  presence  of  a  notary,  and  every 
form  required  by  kw  was  complied  with, 
lie  soon  after  became  better,  and  rest  and 
a  good  conscience  speedily  completed  his 
recovery. 

The  Biscayan,  quite  exasperated  that 
the  old  patient  should  hate  thus  exposed 
and  disappointed  him,  resolved  to  have 
his  revenge,  and  thus  he  set  about  it. 

He  procured,  fifteen  days  after  the 
event  just  mentioned,  the  ftU>rication,  in 
his  own  language  or  patois,  of  a  pro* 
fesston  of  ftiith  which  the  priest  pretended 
to  have  heard  and  received.  It  was 
signed  by  the  priest  and  three  or  four 
peasants,  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  ceremony ;  and  the  foiged  instrument 
was  then  passed  throu^  the  necessary 
and  solemn  form  of  venfication  and  re- 
gistry, as  if  this  fonn  could  give  it  au- 
thenticity. 

An  instrument  not  signed  by  the  party 
alone  interested,  signed  by  persons  un- 
known, fifteen  days  after  the  event, — an 
instrument  disavowed  by  the  real  and 
credible  witnesses  of  that  event,  involved 
evidently  the  crime  of  forgery  ;  and,  as 


the  subject  of  the  fbrgery  was  e  matter 
of  faith,  the  crime  clearly  rendered  both 
the  priest  and  the  witnesses  liable  to  the 
galleys  in  this  worid,  and  to  hell  in  the 
other. 

Our  lord  of  the  manor,  however,  who 
loved  a  joke,  but  had  no  gall  or  malice 
in  his  heart,  took  compassion  bodi  upon 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  these  conspire* 
tors.  He  declined  delivering  them  over 
to  human  justice,  and  oonte«ted  himself 
with  giving  them  up  to  ridicule.  But 
he  declared  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Biscayan  he  would,  if  he  survived,  have 
the  pleasure  of  printing  an  account  of  all 
his  proceedings  and  noanmuvres  on  this 
business,  together  with  the  documents 
and  eridences,  just  to  amuse  the  small 
number  of  readers  who  might  like  aneo*> 
dotes  of  that  description  i  and  not,  as  is 
often  pompously  annonnoed,  with  a  view 
to  the  instruction  of  the  universe.  There 
are  so  many  authors  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  universe,  who  really  imagine 
they  attract,  and  perhaps  absorb,  the  at- 
tention of  the  universe,  that  he  conoeiv«l 
he  might  not  have  a  doien  readers  out  of 
the  whole  who  would  attend  for  a  mo- 
ment to  him8df.-*«Bnt  let  us  return  to 
fiinaticism. 

It  is  this  rage  for  making  prosdytes, 
this  intensely  mad  desire  which  men  fM 
to  bring  others  over  to  partake  of  their 
own  peculiar  cup  or  communion,  that  in* 
diiced  the  Jesuit  Castel  and  the  Jesuit 
Routh  to  rush  with  eagerness  to  the  death- 
bed of  the  celebnued  Montesquieu. 
These  two  devoted  tealots  desired  no- 
thing better  than  to  have  to  boast  that 
they  had  persuaded  him  of  the  merits  of 
attrition  and  of  sufficing  grace.  We 
wrought  his  conversion,  uiey  said.  He 
was,  in  the  main,  a  worthy  soul :  he  was 
much  attached  to  the  society  of  Jesus* 
We  bad  some  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
him  to  admit  certain  fondamental  truths ; 
but  as  in  these  circumstances,  in  the 
crisis  of  life  and  death,  the  mind  is  al» 
ways  most  clear  and  acute,  we  soon  eoiH 
vinoed  him. 
This  fiinatical  eagemets  for  converting 
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mco  ii  flo  ud«iity  that  the  most  debauched 
monk  in  his  convent  would  even  quit  hb 
mistress,  and  walk  to  the  veiy  extremity 
of  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
sinffle  convert. 

We  have  all  seen  fiither  Poisson,  a 
corddier  of  Paris,  who  impoverished  his 
convent  to  pay  his  mistresses,  and  who 
was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the 
depravity  of  his  manners.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  at  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  most  determined  and  sea* 
lous  of  converters. 

Sucli  also  was  the  celebrated  preacher 
Fantin,  at  Versailles.  The  list  might  be 
easily  enlarged ;  but  it  is  unneoesmry,  if 
not  also  dangerous,  to  expose  the  freaks 
and  freedoms  of  constituted  authorities. 
You  know  ^^lat  happened  to  Ham  for 
having  revealed  his  rather's  shame.  He 
became  as  black  as  a  coal. 

Let  us  merely  pray  to  God,  whether 
rising  or  laying  dovm,  that  he  would  de* 
liver  us  from  fanatics,  as  the  pilgrims  of 
Meccai  pray  that  they  may  meet  with  no 
sour  faces  on  the  road. 

SECTIOS  IV. 

Ludlow,  who  was  rather  an  enthusiast 
for  liberty  than  a  fanatic  in  religion^ 
that  brave  man,  who  hated  Cromwell 
more  than  he  did  Charles  L,  relates  that 
the  parliamentary  forces  were  always  de- 
feated by  the  roytl  army  in  the  begmning 
of  the  civil  war ;  just  as  the  regiment  of 
porters  (portes-cooh^es)  were  unable  to 
stand  the  shock  of  conflict,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fronde  against  the  great  Cond^. 
Cromwell  said  to  General  Fair&x, — 
How  can  you  possibly  expect  a  mbble  of 
London  porters  and  apprentices  to  resist 
a  nobility  urged  on  by  the  principle,  or 
rather  the  phantom,  of  honour  ?  Let  us 
actuate  them  by  a  more  powerful  phan- 
tom-^fimaticism  I  Our  enemies  are  flght- 
ing  only  for  their  king ;  let  us  persiutde 
our  troops  they  are  fighting  for  their  God. 

Give  me  a  commission,  and  I  will 
laise  a  regiment  of  brother  mtuderers, 
wbran  I  will  pledge  myself  soon  to  make 
invincible  fiuwtksi 


He  was  as  goodas  his  word ;  he  com- 
posed his  regiment  of  red-coated  brothen, 
of  gloomy  religionists,  whom  be  made 
obedient  tigers.  Mahomet  himself  wm 
never  better  served  by  soldiers. 

But  in  order  to  inspire  this  fiwiariAifffi^ 
you  must  be  seconded  and  supported  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  I^nch  par- 
liament at  the  present  day  would  attempt 
in  vain  to  raise  a  regiment  of  such  por- 
ters as  we  have  mentioned ;  it  ccnild, 
with  all  its  efibrts,  merely  rouse  into 
frenzy  a  few  women  of  the  fish-market. 

The  ablest  men  only  have  the  power 
both  to  make  and  to  guide  fimatics.  It 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  possess  the 
profoundest  dissimulation  and  the  most 
determined  intrepidity;  everything  de- 
pends, after  these  previous  requisites  aie 
secured,  on  coming  into  the  world  at  a 
proper  time. 

SECTIOK  V. 

Geometry  then,  it  seems,  is  not  always 
connected  with  clearness  and  correctness 
of  understanding.  Over  what  precipices 
do  not  men  fell,  notwithstanding  their 
boasted  leading-strings  of  reason!  A 
celebrated  Protestant,  who  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
and  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Newtons,die  Leibnitzes,  and  Bemouillis, 
at  the  b^;inning  of  the  present  century, 
struck  out  some  very  singular  corollaries. 
It  is  said,  that  with  a  grain  of  faith  aman 
may  remove  mountains ;  and  this  man 
of  science,  followed  up  the  method  of 
pure  geometrical  analysis,  reasoned  thus 
with  himself:^!  have  many  grains  of 
feith,  and  can,  therefore,  remove  many 
mountains.  This  was  the  man  whomiAie 
his  appearance  at  London  in  1707 ;  and, 
associating  himself  with  certain  men  of 
learning  and  science,  some  of  whom, 
moreover,  were  not  deficient  in  sagacity, 
they  publicly  announced  that  they  would 
raise  to  life  a  dead  person  in  any  ceme- 
tery that  might  be  fixed  upon.  Their 
reasoning  was  uniformly  synthetical. 
They  said,  genuine  disciples  must  luiv« 
the  power  of  performing  miracles;  we 
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are  semiine  disciples,  we  therefore  shall 
be  able  to  perform  as  many  as  we  please. 
The  mere  unscientific  saints  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  haye  resuscitated  many  wor- 
thy persons ;  therefore,  a  fortiori^  we, 
the  reformers  of  the  refinmed  themselTes, 
shall  resuscitate  as  many  as  we  may 
desire. 

These  arguments  are  irrefragable,  be- 
ing constructed  according  to  the  most 
correct  form  possible.  Here  we  have  at 
a  glance  the  explanation  why  all  antiquity 
was  inundated  with  prodigies ;  why  the 
temples  of  Esculapius  at  Epidaunis,  and 
in  other  cities,  were  completely  filled  with 
ex  votot ;  the  roofs  adorned  with  thighs 
straightened,  arms  restored,  and  silver 
infimts :  all  was  miracle. 

In  short,  the  famous  Protestant  geome- 
trician whom  I  speak  of,  appeared  so 
perfectly  sincere,  ne  asserted  so  confi- 
dently that  he  would  raise  the  dead,  and 
his  proposition  was  put  forward  with  so 
much  plausibility  and  strenuousness,  that 
the  people  entertained  a  very  strong  im- 
pression on  the  subject,  and  Queen  Anne 
was  advised  to  appoint  a  day,  an  hour, 
and  a  cemetery,  such  as  he  snould  him- 
self select,  in  which  he  micht  have  the 
opportunity  of  performing  his  miracle  le- 
ffally,  and  under  the  inspection  of  justice. 
The  holy  geometrician  chose  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  for  the  scene  of  his  exertion : 
the  people  ranged .  themselves  in  two 
rows ;  soldiers  were  stationed  to  preserve  \ 
order  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
the  magistrates  took  their  seats ;  the  re- 
gister prepared  his  record ;  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  new  miracles  could  be 
verified  too  completely.  A  dead  body 
was  disinterred  agreeably  to  the  holy 
man's  choice  and  direction ;  he  then  ' 
prayed,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  made ; 
the  most  pious  and  devout  contortions 
possible ;  nis  companions  imitated  him ; 
the  dead  body  exhibited  no  sign  of  ani- 
mation; it  was  again  deposited  in  its 
prave,  and  the  professed  resuscitator  and 
his  adherents  were  slishtly  punished.  I , 
afterwards  saw  one  of  these  misled  crea-  j 
lures ;  he  declared  to  me  that  one  of  die  | 


party  was  at  the  time  under  the  stain  of 
a  yetaaX  sin,  for  which  the  dead  person 
suffered^  and  but  for  vdiich  the  resurrec- 
tion would  have  been  infiUlible. 

Were  it  allowable  for  us  to  reveal  the 
disgrace  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
sincerest  respect,  I  should  observe  here, 
that  Newton,  the  great  Newton  himself, 
discovered  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the 
pope  was  antichrist, '  and  made  many 
other  similar  discoveries.  I  should  also 
observe,  that  he  was  a  decided  Arian. 
I  am  aware  that  this  deviation  of  New- 
ton, compared  to  that  of  the^ther  geo- 
metrician, is  as  unity  to  infinity.  But  if 
the  exalted  Newton  imagined  that  he 
found  the  modem  history  of  Europe  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  may  say,^  Alas, 
poor  human  beings ! 

It  seems  as  if  superstition  were  an  epi- 
demical disease,  from  which  the  strong- 
est minds  are  not  always  exempt.  There 
are  in  Turkey  persons  of  great  and  strong 
sense,  who  would  undei^  impalement 
for  the  sake  of  certain  opinions  or  Abube- 
ker.  These  principles  being  once  ad- 
mitted, they  reason  with  great  consistency ; 
and  the  Navaricians,  the  Radarists,  and 
the  Jabarists,  mutually  consign  each  other 
to  damnation  in  conformityto  very  shrewd 
and  subde  argument.  They  all  draw 
plausible  consequences,  but  they  never 
dare  to  examine  principles. 

A  report  is  publicly  spread  abroad  b^ 
some  person,  that  there  exists  a  giant 
seventy  feet  high ;  the  learned  soon  after 
begin  to  discuss  and  dispute  about  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  thickness  of  his 
thumb,  the  measurement  of  his  nails; 
they  exclaim,  cabal,  and  even  fight  upon 
the  subject.  Those  who  maintain  that 
the  little  finger  of  the  giant  is  only  fif^n 
lines  in  diameter,  bum  those  who  assert 
that  it  is  a  foot  thick.— But,  gentlemen, 
modestly  observes  a  stranger  passing  by, 
does  the  giant  you  are  disputing  about 
really  exist?  What  a  horrible  doubt! 
all  the  disputants  ciy  out  together.  What 
blasphemy  1  What  absurdity  I— A  short 
truce  is  then  brought  about  to  give  time 
for  stoning  the  poor  stranger  s  and,  after 
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baving  duly  perfocmed  that  morderous 
oeremony,  they  resume  fightiog  upon  tlie 
everlastiDg  subject  of  the  nails  and  little 
finger. 

FANCY. 

Fahct  formerly  signified  imagination, 
•nd  the  term  was  used  simply  to  express 
that  fiiculty  of  the  soul  which  receives 
sensible  objects. 

Descartes  and  Gassendi,  and  all  the 
philosophers  of  their  day,  say  that  *'  the 
form  or  images  of  things  are  painted  in 
the  fancy ^'  But  the  greater  part  of  ab- 
stract terms  are,  in  the  course  of  time, 
received  in  a  sense  different  from  their 
origiual  one,  like  tools  which  industry 
ap^ies  to  new  purposes. 

Fancy,  at  present,  means ''  a  particular 
desire,  a  transient  taste  :*'  he  has  a  fancy 
for  going  to  China ;  his  fancy  for  gaming 
and  dancing  has  passed  away. 

An  artist  paints  a  fancy  portrait,  a  por- 
trait not  taken  from  any  model.  To  have 
fancies  is  to  have  extraordinary  tastes, 
but  of  brief  duration.  Fancy,  in  this 
sense,  falls  a  little  short  of  oddity  (bisar- 
rericy  and  caprice. 

Caprice  may  express  '^a  sudden  and 
unreasonable  disgust.''  He  had  a  fancy 
for  music,  and  capriciously  became  dis- 
gusted with  iL 

Whimsicality  gives  an  idea  of  incon- 
aistency  and  bad  taste,  which  fancy  does 
not ;  bie  had  a  fiincy  for  building,  but  he 
constructed  his  house  in  a  whimsical 
taste. 

There  are  shades  of  distinction  between 
having  fancies  and  being  fantastic ;  the 
fantastic  is  much  nearer  to  the  capricious 
and  the  whimsical. 

The  word  fantastic  expresses  a  cha- 
ncier unequal  and  abrupt.  The  idea  of 
charming  or  pleasant  is  excluded  from  it; 
witereas  there  are  agreeable  fimcies^ 

We  sometimes  hear  used  in  conversa- 
tion **  odd  fancies,*'  (des  fantasies  mus- 
qute)  ;  but  the  expression  was  never 
understood  to  mean  what  the  Dictionary 
of  Tif voux  supposes — **  The  whims  of 
men  of  superior  rank  which  one  must  not 


ventuie  to  condemn  }^  on  the  ooatniy, 
that  expression  is  used  for  the  very  objeot 
and  purpose  of  condemning  them ;  and 
mutqvie,  in  this  connection,  is  an  exple- 
tive adding  force  to  the  term  fimcies,  as 
we  say,  &ttue  pommies  folie  Jieffuy  to 
express  nonsense  and  folly. 

FASTI. 

Of  the  different  Signijkations  of  tkh 
Ward, 

The  Latin  word  fatti  signifies  festi- 
vals, and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Ovid 
treats  of  it  in  his  poem  entitled  the 
Fasti. 

Godeau  has  composed  the  Fasti  of  tbe 
Church  on  tliis  rooael,  but  with  lest  suc- 
cess. The  religion  of  the  Roman  Pagans 
was  more  calculated  for  poetry  than  tfiai 
of  the  Christians ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  Ovid  was  a  better  poet  than 
Godeau. 

The  consular  &sti  were  only  the  list  of 
consuls. 

The  fasti  of  the  magistrates  were  the 
days  in  which  they  were  permitted  to 
plead ;  and  those  on  which  they  did  not 
plead  were  called  nrfatti^  because  thea 
they  could  not  plead  for  justice. 

The  word  n^astus  in  this  sense  doo 
not  signify  unfortunate;  on  the  contrary, 
ne/os/tts  and  nefandia  were  the  attributes 
of  unfortunate  days  in  another  sense,  sig- 
nifying days  in  which  people  must  not 
pl4ul ;  days  worthy  only  to  be  focgotten; 
"  ille  ne&sto  te  posuit  die." 

Besides  other  fasti,  tbe  Romans  had 
their  fatti  urbu^  fasti  ruttici,  which  were 
calendars  of  the  particular  usages  and 
ceremonies  of  the  city  and  the  ooantiy. 

On  these  days  of  solemnity,  every  one 
sought  to  astonish  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
dress,  his  equipage,  or  his  banquet.  This 
pomp,  invisible  on  other  days,  was  called 
mstus.  It  expresses  magnificence  in  those 
who  by  their  station  can  afford  it,  but 
vanity  in  others. 

Though  the  word  fatiu*  may  not  be 
always  injurious,  the  word  pompous  is 
invariably  so.    A  devotee  who  makes  a 
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|)arade  of  hisi  virtue,  Tenden  hunuH^  it-  \  a  jot  about  me ;  aad  ffHf^  me  no  eduoa* 

self  porapoos.  |  tion  but  that  c^  beatmg  me  every  day 

«i   n^uvDo     xMrwwDxta     nxiTT     \  ^^  ^  ^*™®  home  intoxicaittd.    My 

^R^S^HPIR  mmP^^^         mothenws  a  ooqueHe,  whoM  only  occu. 

DRi!.N--(TH£IH  DUTIES.)        I  paUon  was  lore-making.    But  for  my 

The  BDcyclopcdia  has  been  much  ex-  \  aurae,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  and 
daimed  against  in  France ;  because  it  \  who,  after  the  death  of  her  son^  received 
was  produced  in  France,  and  has  done  %  me  into  her  house  for  charity,  I  should 
France  honour.  In  othercountries, people  \  have  died  of  want.'* 
have  not  cried  out ;  on  the  contrary,  they  |  "  Weil,  then,  honour  thy  nurse ;  and 
have  eagerly  set  about  pirating  or  spoil-  <  bow  to  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother  when 
ing  it,  l^ause  money  was  to  be  gamed  |  thou  meetest  them.  It  is  said  in  the 
Uiereby.  |  Vulgate,  '  Uonora  patram  tuum  et  ma- 

But  we,  who  do  not,  like  the  En^«  \  trem  tuum,' — not  dllige" 
clopaedists  of  Paris,  labour  for  glory ;  we,  i  **  Very  well,  sir,  1  shall  love  my  &ther 
who  are  not,  like  them,  exposed  to  envy ;  >  and  my  mother,  if  they  do  me  good ;  I 
we,  whose  little  society  lies  unnoticed  in  j  shall  honour  them,  if  they  do  me  ill.  I 
Hesse,  in  Wirtembeig,  in  SwitserUnd,  \  have  thought  so  ever  since  I  bc^an  to 
among  the  Grisons,  or  at  Mount  Krapak;  j  think,  and  you  confirm  me  in  my 
and  have,  therefore,  no  apprehension  of  i  maxims.'' 

having  to  dispute  with  the  doctor  of  the  |  "  Fare  thee  well,  my  child,  I  see  thou 
Commie  Italienne,  or  widi  a  doctor  of  \  wilt  prosper,  for  thou  hast  a  grain  of  phi^ 
the  Sorbonne;  we,  who  sell  not  our  sheets  \  loeophy  m  thy  composition.' 
to  a  bookseller,  but  are  free  beings,  and  \  ^  One  wcml  more,  sir.  If  my  father 
lay  not  black  on  white  until  we  have  exi^  \  were  to  call  himself  Abraham  and  me 
mined,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  whe- 1  Isaac,  and  were  to  say  to  me,  <  My  son, 
ther  &e  said  black  may  be  of  service  to  \  thou  art  tall  and  strong ;  carry  these  fiig- 
mankind ;  we,  in  short,  who  love  virtue—  j  gots  to  the  top  of  that  bill,  to  bum  thee 
shall  boldly  declare  what  we  think.  [  with  after  I  have  cut  off  thy  head ;  for 

^  Honour  thy  fiuher,  and  thy  mother,  \  Ood  ordered  m^  to  do  so  when  he  came 
that  thy  days  may  be  long — ''  |  to  see  me  this  morning,' — what  would 

I  would  venture  to  say,  "  Honour  thy  2  you  advise  me  to  do  in  such  critical  cir- 
&ther  and  thy  mother,  tkougk  tkii  day  \  cumstances?'' 


tkould  he  thy  last:* 

Tenderly  lo^e  and  joyfully  serve  the 
mother  who  bore  thee  in  her  womb,  fed 
thee  at  her  breast,  and  patiently  endured 
all  that  was  di^;usting  in  thy  in£Buicy. 
Dischai^  the  same  duties  to  thy  fhther, 
who  brought  thee  up. 

What  will  future  ages  say  of  a  Frank, 
named  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  began  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  with  having  the  door  of  his  mo- 
ther's apartment  walled  up,  and  sending 
her  into  exile,  without  giving  the  smallest 
reason  for  so  doing,  and  solely  because  it 
was  his  fiivourite's  wish ! 

"  But,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence, that  my  father  is  a  drunkard,  who 


"  Critical,  indeed  I  But  what  wouldst 
thou  do  of  thyself?  for  thou  seemest  to 
be  no  blockhead." 

"  1  own,  sir,  that  I  should  ask  him  to 
produce  a  written  order,  and  that,  from 
renrd  for  himself,  I  should  say  to  him-— 
*  Father,  you  are  among  strangers,  who 
do  not  idlow  a  man  to  assassinate  his  son 
without  an  express  condition  from  God, 
duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  See 
what  happened  to  poor  Galas,  in  the  half 
French,  naif  Spanish  town  of  Toulouse. 
He  was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and  the 

Krocureur-ff^n^ral  Riquet  decided  on 
aving  Madame  Calas  the  mother  burned, 
— all  on  the  bare  and  very  ill-conceived 
suspicion,  that  they  had  hune  up  their 


begot  me  one  day  by  chance,  not  caring  j  sod,  Mark  Antoane  Galas,  for  the  love  ef 
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God.  I  should  fetr  that  his  conclusions  \  Hmt  man  is  in  fitvoidtipitfi  the  king,  but 
would  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the  well-  <  he  has  not  yet  received  any  kindnesses 
beinff  of  yourself  and  your  sister  or  niece,  \  from  him.  We  say  that  he  has  been  re- 
Mac&me  Sarah,  my  modier.  Once  more  I  ceived  into  the  good  graces  of  a  person, 
I  say,  show  me  a  lettre-de-cachet  for  \  not  he  has  been  received  into  CLYOor ; 
cutting  my  throat,  signed  by  Ood's  own  ]  though  we  say  to  be  in  favour,  because 
hand,  and  countersigned  by  Raphael,  \  favour  is  supposed  to  be  an  habitual 
Michael,  or  Belzebub.  If  not,  fatneN—  ^  taste ;  while  to  receive  into  grace,  is  to 
your  most  obedient :  I  will  go  to  Pharoah  I  pardon,  or,  at  least,  is  less  than  to  bestow 
of  £g3rpt,  or  to  the  king  of  the  desert  of  <  mvour. 

Gerar,  who  have  both  been  in  love  with  s  To  obtain  grace  is  the  effect  of  a  mo- 
my  mother,  and  will  certainly  be  kind  to  \  ment ;  to  obtain  favour  is  a  work  of  time, 
me.  Cut  my  brother  Ishmael's  throat,  ^  Nevertheless,  we  say  indifferently,  do  me 
if  you  like ;  but  rely  upon  it,  you  shall  ^  the  kindness  and  do  me  the  favour,  to  re- 
not  cut  mine/  "  ^  commend  my  friend. 

"  Good ;  this  is  anting  like  a  true  sage,  i     Letters  of  recommendation  were  for- 
The  Encyclopedia  itself  could  not  have  s  merly  called  letters  of  favour.    Severus 
reasoned  better.    I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  I  says,  in  the  tragedy  of  Polyeuctes  :— 
do  great  things.    I  admire  thee  for  not  \      j^  m<mmu  misefow  pinioi  <»«  »!»•» 

having    said    an    ill  word    to    thy  filther  C         Dei  lettrwdefafwrqae/w  poor  lepoiwer. 

Abraham — for  not  having  been  tempted  $      'L^T  ^^i^^'^J*"  ^^ '  ''*.?  *"*  •*ii!r' 

.     i^v  Aj.ii  I.    j^    L        I        Fd  ratlMr  die  a  thootand  tim«i  than  OK  than. 

to  beat  him.    And  tell  me : — hadst  thou  > 

been  that  Cram,  whom  his  father  the  J  We  have  the  fiaivour  and  good-will,  not 
Prankish  King  Clothaire  had  burned  in  a  j  the  kindness  of  the  prince  and  the  public, 
bam ;  a  Don  Carlos,  son  of  that  fox  1  We  may  obtain  the  favour  of  our  aud»- 
Philip  the  Second ;  a  poor  Alexis,  son  \  ence  by  modesty,  but  it  will  not  be  gra- 
of  that  Ciar  Peter,  half  hero  half  tiger."    <  cious  if  we  are  tedious. 

«  Ah,  sir!  say  no  more  of  those  horrors;  ]     This  expression,  '  fevour,'  signifies  a 
you  will  make  me  detest  human  nature."  \  gratuitous  good-will,  which  we  seek  to 

<  obtain  from  the  prince  or  the  public. 
FAVOUR  \  Gallantry  has  extended  it  to  the  com- 

I  plaisance  of  the  ladies ;  and  though  we 

Of  what  is  undentood  by  the  Word.     J  jo  not  say  that  we  have  the  favours  of  the 

Favoub,  from  the  Latin  word  favor,  i  king,  we  say  that  we  have  the  &vours  of 
rather  signifies  a  benefit  than  a  recom-  >  a  lady, 
pense .  \     The  equivalent  to  thb  expression  is  on- 

We  earnestly  beg  a  favour :  we  merit  \  known  in  Asia,  where  the  women  possess 
and  loudly  demand  a  recompense.    The  i  less  influence. 

god  Favor,  according  to  the  Roman  my-  {  Formerly,  ribbands,  gloves,  buckles, 
thologists,  vras  the  son  of  Beauty  and  i  and  sword-knots  given  bv  a  lady,  were 
Fortune.  All  favour  conveys  the  idea  of  ^  called  favours.  The  Earl  of  Essex  vrore 
something  gratuitous ;  he  has  done  me  {  a  glove  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  in  his  hat^ 
the  favour  of  introducing  me,  of  present-  \  which  he  called  the  queen* s  Csivour. 
ing  me,  of  recommending  my  friend,  of  j  -otLXTr^rr-oTn^v 

correcting   my  work.    The    favour   ofj  FAVOURITE, 

princes  is  the  effect  of  their  fancy,  and  of  i  This  word  has  sometimes  a  bounded 
assiduous  complaisance.  The  mvour  of  |  and  sometimes  an  extended  sense.  *  Fa- 
the  people  sometimes  implies  merit,  but  *  vourite'  sometimes  conveys  the  idea  of 
is  more  often  attributable  to  lucky  acci-  ^  power ;  and  sometimes  it  only  signifie 
dent.  f  a  man  who  pleases  his  master. 

Favour  differs  much  from  kindness.  I     Henry  III.  had  fiivourites  who  were 
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only  playthingSy  and  he  had  those  who 
governed  the  state,  at  the  dukes  of 
Joyease  and  Eperoon.  A  faTOuritemay 
be  compared  to  a  piece  of  gold,  which  is 
valued  at  whatever  the  prince  pleases. 

An  ancient  writer  has  asked,  **  Who 
oug[ht  to  be  the  king's  fitvourite  ?— -the 
people  r'  Good  poets  are  called  the  ia- 
▼ourites  of  the  muses,  as  prosperous  men 
are  called  the  fovourites  of  rortune,  be- 
cause both  are  supposed  to  receive  these 
gifts  without  labouring  for  them.  It  is 
thus,  that  a  fertile  and  well-situated  land 
is  called  the  favourite  of  nature. 

The  woman  who  pleases  the  sultan 
most,  is  called  the  fi^vourite  sultana. 
Somebody  has  written  th^  history  of  fa- 
vourites ;  that  is  to  aay,  the  mistresses  of 
the  greatest  princes. 

Several  princes  in  Germany  have  coun- 
try houses  which  they  call  favourites. 

A  lady^s  favourite  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  romances  and  stories  of  the  last 
century. 

FEASTS. 

SECTION    I. 

A  POOR  gentleman  of  the  province  of 
Hagenau,  cultivated  his  small  estate,  and 
Sti  Ragonda,  or  Radegonda,  was  the  pa- 
tron of  his  parish. 

Now  it  happened,  on  the  feast  of  St 
Rl^nda,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  this  poor  gentleman's  field, 
without  which  great  loss  would  be  in- 
curred. The  master,  with  all  his  &mily, 
after  having  devoutly  assisted  at  mass, 
went  to  cultivate  his  land,  on  which  de- 
pended the  subsistence  of  his  fiunily, 
while  the  rector  and  the  other  parishioners 
^vent  to  tipple  as  usual. 

The  rector,  while  enjoying  his  riass, 
was  informed  of  the  enormous  offence 
committed  in  his  narish  by  this  pofime 
labourer,  and  went  burning  with  wme  and 
uiger  to  seek  the  cultivator.  '*  Sir,  you 
ve  vei^  insolent  and  very  impious  to  dare 
to  cultivate  your  field,  instead  of  goina 
to  the  tavern  like  other  people."  ''I 
agree,  sir/'  replied  the  gentlemaoy  '<  that 
53 


it  is  necessary  to  drink  to  the  honour  of 
the  Saint;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  eai, 
and  my  fiunily  would  die  of  hunger  if  I 
did  not  labour."  **  Drink  and  die  then," 
said  the  vicar-r»''  In  what  law,  in  what 
book  is  it  so  written  ?"  said  the  labourer 
— .*«In  Ovid,"  replied  the  vicar— "I 
think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman ;  *'  in  what  part  of  Ovid  have  you 
read  that  I  ought  to  go  to  the  tavern 
rather  than  cultivate  my  field  on  St.  Ra- 
gonda'sday?" 

It  should  be  remarked  that  both  the 
gentleman  and  the  pastor  were  well  edu- 
cated men.  '<  Read  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  daughters  of  Minveis,"  said  the 
vicar — "I  have  read  it,"  answered  the 
other,  ''  and  I  maintain  that  they  have 
no  relation  to  my  plough."  '<  How,  im- 
pious man  I  do  you  not  remember  that 
the  daughters  of  Minyeis  were  changed 
into  bats  for  having  spun  on  a  feast  day?" 
**  The  case  is  very  different,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  ''these  ladies  had  not  ren- 
dered any  homage  to  Bacchus.  I  have 
been  at  the  mass  of  St.  Ragonda,  you 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me;  you 
cannot  change  me  into  a  bat."  ''  I  will 
do  worse,"  said  the  priest,  *'  I  will  fine 
you.''  He  did  so.  The  poor  gentleman 
was  ruined :  he  quitted  the  country  with 
his  family— went  into  a  strange  one — 
became  a  Lutheran — and  his  ground  re- 
mained uncultivated  for  seversd  years. 

This  affiur  was  related  to  a  magistrate 
of  good  sense  and  much  piety.  These 
are  the  reflections  which  he  made  upon  it : 

"They  were  no  doubt  innkeepers," 
said  he,  **  that  invented  this  prodigious 
number  of  feasts ;  the  religion  of  peasants 
and  artisans  consists  in  getting  tipsy  on 
the  day  of  a  saint,  whom  diey  only  know 
by  this  kind  of  wonhip.  It  is  on  these 
^ys  of  idleness  and  debauchery  that  all 
crimes  are  committed ;  it  is  these  feasts 
which  fill  theprisons,and  which  support 
the  police  o£Scer8,  registers,  lieutenants 
of  police,  and  hangmen ;  the  only  excuse 
for  feast-days  among  us.  From  this 
cause  cathobc  countries  are  scarcely  cul- 
tivated at  all ;  whilst  heretics,  by  daily 
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cultimting  their  landt,  pioduee  abund- 
ant crops.'' 

It  is  all  Terv  well  that  the  shoemaken 
should  so  in  the  mortiing  to  mass  oo  St. 
Crispin's  day,  because  cr^pido  signifies 
tlie  upper  leather  of  a  shoe;  that  the 
brush-makers  should  honour  St.  Barbara 
their  patron ;  that  those  who  have  weak 
eyes  should  hear  the  mass  of  St.  Clara : 
that  St.  I  should  ba  celebrated  in 

many  provinoes;  but  after  having  paid 
their  devoirs  to  the  saints  they  shouhl 
beornie  serviceable  to  mea,  they  shimld 
go  ftom  the  akar  to  the  plough ;  it  is  the 
excess  of  barbarity,  and  insupportable 
slavery,  to  consecrate  our  days  to  idianess 
and  vice.  Priests^  oomnumd,  if  it  be 
necessary  that  the  saints  Roche,  Eustace, 
and  Fiacrei  be  pray«d  to  in  the  morn- 
ing; but,  magistrates  order  your  fields 
to  be  cultivate  as  usunsl.  It  is  labour 
that  is  necessary ;  the  greater  the  iadusU'y 
the  more  the  day  is 


SECTtOlr  II. 

Letter  from  a  Weaver  of  Lyons  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Commission  esta- 
blished at  Paris,  for  the  Reformation 
of  Religious  Orders,  printed  in  the 
public  papers  in  1768 : — 

^' Gentlemen^— I  am  a  ailk  weaver, 
and  have  worked  at  Lgraali  far  mneteea 
years.  My  wages  have  increased  insenf- 
tibly;  at  present  I  get  thiily-five  sous 
per  day.  My  wife,  who  makes  laoe, 
would  get  fifteen  more^  if  it  weie  passibia 
for  her  to  deviMe  her  time  to  it;  but  as 
the  cares  of  the  house,  illness,  or  atfasr 
things,  cootiaually  hinder  her,  I  icduos 
her  profit  to  ten  sous,  which  amkes  fckt^ 
five  sous  daily.  If  from  the  year  wt 
deduct  eighty-two  Suadaye,  or  holidays^ 
we  shall  have  two  hundred  and  eighty*- 
four  profitable  dajia.  which  at  fbrlf^va 
sous  make  six  hmdMii  and  thir^««iiie 
iivres.  That  is  my  lavtaue ;  the  nllow- 
ing  are  my  expenses:-^ 

**  I  have  eight  living  childrao,  a«d  my 
wife  is  on  tlw  point  of  being  confined 
with  the  eleventh ;  for  I  have  lost  two. 


I  have  been  matned  fifteen  ycaif  •  •• 
that  I  annually  reckon  twenty-nwr  liwea 
for  the  expenses  of  her  confinementa  stud 
baptisms,  one  hundred  and  eight  liTvei 
for  two  nufset,  having  general^  two 
children  out  at  nuiae,  and  sometiiDes 
even  thrae.  I  pay  fi%-8even  livrea  real 
and  fourteen  taxes. 

<<  My  income  is  then  reduced  to  fMv 
hundred  and  thirtT*etx  Iivres,  or  twentjro 
five  sous  three  demiers  par  day,  with 
which  I  have  to  clothe  and  furnish  asy 
fomily,  buy  wood  and  candles,  and  anp» 
port  my  vrife  and  six  children. 

**  I  look  forward  to  holidays  with  dis- 
may. I  confess  that  I  often  almost  ourae 
their  institution.  They  could  only  have 
been  instituted  by  usuren  and  jbih 
keepers. 

<*My  firther  made  me  study  hard  in 
my  youth,  and  wished  me  to  baoottie  a 
monk,  showing  me  in  that  statu  a  sore 
asylum  against  want;  but  I  always 
thought  that  every  man  owes  his  Hibuta 
to  society,  and  that  monks  are  useless 
drones  who  live  upon  the  labour  of  the 
bees.  Notwithstanding,  I  acknowledge 
that  when  I  see  John  C  .  • .  with  whom 
I  studied,  and  who  was  the  most  idle  boy 
in  the  college,  possessiag  the  first  place 
among  theprammtres,  I  camioc  help  v^ 

gretting  that  I  did  not  listen  to  my  fothci^ 
advice. 

«  This  is  the  third  holiday  in  Christ- 
mas, I  have  p&wned  the  litde  fbnutuia 
I  had,  I  am  ia  a  wcak^  dabt  with  my 
tradesmen,  and  I  want  bread — bowaie 
wa  to  get  over  the  fourth  t  This  is  act 
all ;  I  hava  the  prospect  of  four  more 
next  week.  Great  God  1  Eight  hdidays 
ia  ten  days ;  thou  canst  not  have  tom- 
manded  it ! 

**  One  vear  I  bopad  that  rents  wouM 
diminish  by  tha  sappression  of  one  of 
the  moaasteries  of  tna  ^pwi'K'nf  and 
oodeliers.  What  uialeai  hoasas  k  tht 
oeatre  of  LyoBs  are  those  of  tha  Jacobiai^ 
nuns  of  St.  Peter,  &e.  Whysotesiablidl 
them  in  the  suburbe,  if  th^  are  ihoagla  ' 
necessary?  How  many  more  vsdU  ia* 
babitaau  woald  supply  thnr  ptacul 
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**  All  these  reflections,  gentkmen, 
have  induced  me  to  addieis  myself  to 
you  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  king 
for  the  task  of  ftctifying  abuses.  I  am 
not  the  ooly  one  who  thinks  thus.  How 
many  biboorecs   in    Lyons   and  other 

S laces;  how  many  labourers  in  the  king- 
om  am  leduoed  to  the  same  extremities 
as  myself?  It  is  evident  that  eTenr  ho- 
liday coets  the  state  several  millions 
(livres).  These  considerations  will  lead 
jou  to  take  more  to  heart  the  interests 
of  the  people,  which  are  rather  too  little 
attended  lo. 

'<  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

This  request,  which  was  really  pre- 
seated,  will  not  be  misplaced  in  a  work 
like  the  pieseot. 

SECTIOV  iir. 

The  feast  given  to  the  Roman  people 
by  Julius  Cesar  and  the  emperors  wno 
succeeded  him,  are  well  known.  TTie 
fesatof  twenty-two  thousand  tables  served 
by  twenty-two  thousand  purveyors :  the 
naval  fights  on  artificial  takes,  &c.  have 
not  however  been  imitated  by  the  Heru- 
lian,  Lombard,  and  Prankish  chieftains, 
who  would  have  their  festivity  equally 
celebrated. 

PERHARA. 

What  we  have  to  say  of  Ferrara  has 
no  relation  to  literature,  but  it  has  a  very 
great  one  to  justice,  which  is  much  more 
necessary  than  the  belles-lettres,  and 
much  less  cultivated,  at  least  in  Italv. 

Ferrara  was  constantly  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  like  Parma  and  Placencia.  Pope 
Clement  VIIL  robbed  Casar  d'Este  of  it 
by  force  of  arms,  in  1597.  The  pretext 
for  this  tyranny  was  a  very  singular  one 
for  a  man  who  called  himself  jtluB  humble 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Alphonso  d'Este,  the  first  of  the  name, 
Sovereign  of  Ferraca,  Modena,  Este,  Car- 
pio,  and  Kovigno,  espoused  a  simple  < 
gentlewoman  of  Ferran^  named  Laura  \ 
Eostochia,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil-  \ 


dren  before  roarriaffe.  These  children 
he  solemnly  acknowledged  in  the  face  of 
the  church.  None  of  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  were  wanting  at  this 
recognition.  Uis  successor  Alphonso 
d'Este,  was  acknowledged  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara; he  espoused  Julia  d'Ucbino,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Duke  d'Urbino,  by 
whom  he  had  ihe  unfortunate  Casar 
d'  Este,  theinconiestible  heir  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  fiunily,  and  declared  so  by 
the  last  duke,  who  died  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 597.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  sumamed 
ALdobrandino,  and  originally  of  the  family 
of  a  merchant  of  Flocenoe,  dared  to  pre- 
tend that  the  grandmother  of  Casar 
d*Este  was  not  sufficiently  noble,  and  that 
the  children  which  she  \ad  brought  iot« 
the  world  ought  to  be  considered  bas- 
tards. The  first  reason  is  ridiculous  and 
scandalous  in  a  bishop,  the  second  if 
unwarrantable  in  every  tribunal  in  Eu- 
rope. If  the  duke  was  not  legitimate, 
he  ought  to  have  lost  Modena  and  bis 
other  stales  also ;  and  if  there  was  no 
flaw  in  his  title,  he  ought  to  have  kept 
Ferrara  as  well  as  Modena. 

The  acquisition  of  Ferrara  was  too  fine 
a  thing  for  the  pope  not  to  procure  all 
the  decretals  and  decisions  of  those  brave 
theologians,  who  declare  that  the  pope 
can  render  just  that  which  is  unjust* 
Consequently  he  first  excommunicated 
Casar  d'Este,  and  as  excommunicatioa 
necessarily  deprives  a  man  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, the  common  father  of  the  faithful 
raised  his  troops  against  the  excommuni- 
cated, to  rob  him  of  his  inheritance  in 
the  name  of  the  church.  These  trooptf 
were  defeated,  but  the  Duke  of  Modern 
soon  saw  his  finances  exhausted,  and  his 
friends  become  cool. 

To  make  his  case  still  more  deplomble, 
the  King  of  France,  Henry  IV.  believed 
himself  obliffed  to  take  the  side  of  tlie 
pope,  in  order  to  balance  the  credit  of 
Philip  II.  at  the  court  of  Rome;  in  the 
same  manner  that  good  King  Louis  XIL 
less  excusably  dishonoured  himself  by 
uniting  with  that  monster  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  execrable  bastard  the  Duke^jf 
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Borgia.    The  duke  was  obliged  to  return  i  neither  the  property  nor  the  ears  of  anj 
and  the  pope  caused  Ferrara  to  be  in-  \  one  for  fear  of  thine  own." 
▼aded  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  who  5  T7i?vi?n 

entered  this  flourishing  city  at  the  head  >  FEVER, 

of  a  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  '     It  is  not  as  a  physician;  but  as  a  pa- 
foot  soldiers.  c  tient,  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  man  as  <  fever.  We  cannot  help  now  and  then 
Henry  IV.  descended  to  this  unworthi-  i  speaking  of  our  enemies  ;  and  this  ooe 
ness  which  is  ctdled  politic.  The  Catos,  \  has  been  attacking  me  for  more  thajn 
Metelluses,  Scipios,  and  Fabriciuses  <  twenty  years  ;  not  Fr^ron  himself  has 
would  not  thus  have  betrayed  justice  to  i  been  more  implacable, 
please  a  priest — and  such  a  priest !  [     I  ask  pardon  of  Sydenham,  who  de- 

From  this  time  Ferrara  became  a  de- 1  fined  fever  to  be  **  an  effort  of  n&ture, 
Sert ;  its  uncultivated  soil  was  covered  I  labouring  with  all  its  power  to  expel  the 
with  standing  marshes.  This  province,  i  peccant  matter.''  We  might  thus  define 
under  the  house  of  Este,  had  been  one  of  <  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  diarrhcea, 
the  finest  in  Italy ;  the  people  always  i  vomitings,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
regretted  their  ancient  masters.  It  is  |  twenty  other  diseases.  But,  if  this  phy- 
true  that  the  duke  was  indemnified ;  he  ^  sician  defined  ill,  he  practised  well.  He 
was  nominated  to  a  bishopric  and  a  bene-  5  cured,  because  he  had  experience,  and 
fice ;  he  was  even  fiimished  with  some  \  he  knew  how  to  wait, 
measures  of  salt  from  the  mines  of  Cervia.  <  Boerhaave  says,  in  his  Aphorisms  :-— 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  house  of  5  '^  A  more  frequent  opposition,  and  an 
Modena  has  incontestable  and  impre-  >  increase  resistance  about  the  capiilaxy 
scriptable  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  <  vessels,  give  an  absolute  idea  of  an  acute 
of  which  it  was  thus  shamefully  de- )  fever." 
spoiled.  I     These  are  the  words  of  a  great  master ; 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  let  us  suppose  |  but  he  sets  out  with  acknowledging  that 
that  this  scene  took  place  at  the  time  in  I  the  nature  of  fever  is  profoundly  hidden, 
which  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  his  apes- 1  He  does  not  tell  us  what  that  secret 
ties  after  his  resurrection,  and  that  Simon  <  principle  is  which  develops  itself  at  re- 
Baijonas,  sumamed  Peter,  wished  to  5  gular  periods,  in  intermittent  fever — what 
possess  himself  of  the  states  of  this  poor  \  that  internal  poison  is,  which,  after  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  Imagine  the  duke  com-  <  lapse  of  a  day,  is  renewed — where  that 
ing  to  Bethany  to  demand  justice  of  the  |  flame  is,  which  dies  and  revives  at  stated 
Lord  Jesus.    Our   Lord  sends  imme-  \  moments. 

diately  for  Peter  and  says  to  him,  "  Si*  \  We  pretty  well  know,  that  we  are  Ihible 
mon,  son  of  Jonas,  I  have  given  thee  the  \  to  fever  after  excess,  or  in  unseasonable 
keys  of  heaven,  but  I  have  not  given  thee  '  weather.  We  know  that  quinquina,  ju- 
those  of  the  earth.  Because  thou  hast  i  diciously  administered,  will  cure  iL 
been  told  that  the  heavens  surround  the  \  This  is  quite  enough :  the  kow  vre  do 
globe,  and  that  the  contained  is  in  the  ,  not  know, 
containing,  dost  thou  imagine  that  king- 


doms here  below  belong  to  thee,  and  Uiat 
thou  hast  only  to  possess  thyself  of  what- 
ever thou  likest?  I  have  already  for- 
bidden thee  to  draw  the  sword.  Thou 
appearest  to  me  a  very  strange  compound ; 
at  one  time  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Mal- 
chus,  and  at  another  even  denying  me. 
Be  more  lenient  and  decorous^  and  take 


Every  animal  that  does  not  perish  sud- 
denly, dies  by  fever.  Thb  fever  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  fluids 
that  compose  the  blood,  or  that  which  is 
in  the  place  of  blood.  The  structure  of 
every  animal  proves  to  natural  philoso- 
phers, that  it  must,  at  all  times,  have  en- 
joyed a  very  short  life. 

Theologians  have  held,  or  hare  pro- 
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ID  lagatedy  other  opinions.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  examine  this  c^uestion.  The  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  have  been  nght 
in  sensu  humanOf  and  the  theologians,  in 
9ensu  divmo.  It  is  said  in  Deuteronomy, 
(d^p.  xxTiii.  29.)>  that  if  the  Jews  do 
not  serve  the  law,  they  shall  be  smitten 
**  with  a  consumption,  and  with  a  fever, 
and  with  an  inflammation,  and  with  an 
extreme  burning."  It  is  only  in  Deuter- 
onomy, and  in  Moli^re's  Physician  in 
Spite  of  Himself,  that  people  have  been 
threatened  vrith  fever. 

It  seems  impossible  that  fever  should 
not  be  an  accident  natural  to  an  animate 
body,  in  whic^  so  many  fluids  circulate; 
iust  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  animate 
Wly  not  to  be  crushed  by  the  felling  of 
a  rock. 

Blood  makes  life ;  it  furnishes  the  Tis- 
cera,  the  limbs,  the  skin,  the  very  extre- 
mities of  the  hairs  and  nails,  with  the 
fluids,  the  humours  proper  for  them. 

This  blood,  by  which  the  animal  has 
life,  is  formed  by  the  chyle.  During 
pregnancy,  this  chyle  is  transmitted  from 
the  uretha  to  the  child ;  and,  after  the 
child  is  bom,  the  milk  of  the  nurse  pro- 
duces this  same  chyle.  The  greater  di- 
versity of  aliments  it  afterwards  receives, 
the  more  the  diyle  is  liable  to  be  soured. 
Tikis  alone  forming  the  blood,  and  this 
blood,  composed  of  so  many  diflerent 
humours,  so  subject  to  conniption,  circu- 
lating through  the  whole  human  body 
more  than  five  hundred  and  flft^  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  vnth  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent,  it  is  not  only  astonishing  that  fever 
is  not  more  frequent;  it  is  astonishing 
that  man  lives.  In  every  articulation,  in 
every  gland,  in  every  passage,  there  is 
danger  of  death ;  but  there  are  also  as 
many  succours  as  there  are  dangers. 
Almost  every  membrane  extends  or  con- 
tracts as  occaason  requires.  All  the  vans 
have  sluices,  whidi  oponand  shut,  giving 
passage  to  the  blooa,  and  preventing  a 
return,  by  which  the  machine  would  be 
<:estroyed.  The  blood,  rushing  through 
all  these  canals,  purifies  itself.  It  is  a 
fiver  that  cannei  with  it  a  thousand  im- 


purities ;  it  discharges  its^f  by  perspv»> 
tion,  by  transpiration,  by  all  the  secre* 
tions.  Fever  is  itself  a  succour :  it  is  a 
rectification  when  it  does  not  kill. 

Man,  by  his  reason,  accelerates  the 
cure,  by  administering  bitters,  and,  above 
all,  by  regimen.  This  reason  is  an  oar, 
with  which  he  may  row  for  some  time  on 
the  sea  of  the  world,  when  disease  does 
not  swallow  him  up. 

It  is  asked,— How  is  it  that  nature  has 
abandoned  the  animab,  her  work,  to  so 
many  horrible  diseases,  almost  always 
accompanied  by  fever  ?  How  and  why 
so  many  disorders,  with  so  much  order, 
formation,  and  destruction,  everywhere 
side  by  side  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  that 
often  gives  me  a  fever ;  but  I  beg^you 
will  read  the  letters  of  Memmius.  Tlien, 
ptthaps,  you  vrill  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  incomprehensible  artificer  of 
vegetables,  animals,  and  worlds,  having 
made  all  for  the  best^  could  not  have  made 
anything  better. 

FICTION. 

Is  not  a  fiction,  which  teaches  new  and 
interesting  truths,  a  fine  thing  ?  Do  you 
not  admire  the  Arabian  story  of  the  sul- 
tan, who  would  not  believe  that  a  little 
time  could  appear  long,  and  who  disputed 
with  his  dervise  on  the  nature  of  duration  ? 
The  latter,  to  convince  him  of  it,  begged 
him  only  to  plunge  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  hsMXi  in  which  he  was 
washinff.  Immediately,  the  sultan  finds 
himself  transported  into  afirightful  desert ; 
he  is  obliged  to  labour  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood ;  he  marries,  and  has  children,  who 
grow  up  and  ill  treat  him ;  finally,  he  re- 
turns to  his  country  and  his  pahu^e,  and 
he  there  finds  the  dervise  who  has  caused 
him  to  suffer  so  many  evils  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  He  is  about  to  kill  him ; 
and  is  only  appeased  when  he  is  assured 
that  all  passed  in  the  moment  in  which, 
with  his  eyes  shut,  he  put  his  head  into 
the  water. 

You  still  more  admire  the  fiction  of  the 
loves  of  Dido  and  .£neas,  which  caused 
the  mortal  hatred  between  Carthage  and 
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Rome  ;  as  also  thaft  wliich  exhibits,  is  >  Ficrt6  of  manncryin  aooietjFf  it  tke  ex- 
Elysium,  the  destinies  of  the  great  men  :  piessioa  of  pride ;  fierli  of  sonl,  is  grenU 
ef  the  Roman  empire.  )  ness.    The  distincdons  are  ao  nice,  that 

Youalsolikethatof  AIeina,inAriosto^ '  a  proud  spirit  is  deemed  blameable, 
who  possesses  the  dignity  of  Minenra  with  I  while  a  proud  soul  is  a  theme  of  praise, 
the  beauty  of  Venus,  who  b  so  charming  )  By  the  fosmer  is  andentood  one  who 
to  the  eyes  of  her  lovers,  who  intoxicates  >  thinks  adwuitageoiisly  of  himself  whilst 
them  with  voluptuous  deUgfats,aiid  unites  \  the  latter  denotes  one  1^0  sntflttainw  ele- 
all  the  lores  and  graces ;  but  who,  when  a  nUed  sentiments. 
she  is  at  last  reduced  to  her  true  seU^and  \  Fiert^,  announced  br  the  exterior,  b 
the  enchantment  has  paoMd  away,  b  no-  ^  so  mat  a  fault,  that  the  weak,  who  ab- 
thing  more  than  a  little  shriTcUed  dis-  i  jecUy  praise  it  in  the  great,  are  obliged  to 
gusting  old  woman.  ^  softoi  it,  or  rather  to  extol  it,  by  speak-> 

As  to  fictions  which  represent  nothing,  ^  ing  of  '^  thb  noble  ilert6/'  It  b  not 
teach  nothing,  and  from  which  nothing  ?  simply  vanity,  which  consists  in  setting  a 
results,  are  they  anything  more  than  fal-  \  value  upon  littie  things ;  it  b  not  pre- 
sities  ?  And  if  they  are  incoherent  and  \  sumption,  which  beUeres  itself  capable 
heaped  together  without  choice,  are  they  >  of  great  ones ;  it  b  not  disdain,  whidi 
anything  better  than  dreams  ?  \  adds  contem|»t  of  others  to  a  great  opinion 

You  will  possibly  tell  me,  that  there  ^  of  self;  but  it  b  intimately  allied  to  all 
an  ancient  nctions  which  are  very  inco-  <  these  itiults. 

herent,  without  ingenuity,  and  even  ab-  s  Thb  word  b  used  in  romances,  poetry, 
surd,  which  are  still  admired ;  but  b  it  |  and  above  all  in  operas,  to  express  die 
not  rother  owing  to  the  fine  images  which  i  severity  of  female  modesty.  We  meet 
are  scattered  over  these  fictions,  than  to  \  with  vain  fiert^,  vigorous  fiert^,  &c. 
the  inventions  which  introduce  them  ?  ^  Poeti  are,  perham,  more  in  the  right  than 
I  will  not  dispute  the  point ;  but  if  you  |  they  imagine.  The  fiert6  of  a  woman  b 
would  be  hissed  at  by  all  Europe,  and  i  not  only  rigid  modesty  and  love  of  duty, 
afterwards  forgotten  for  ever,  write  fictions  \  but  the  high  value  which  she  sets  upon 
similar  to  those  which  you  admire.  \  her  beauty. 

\     The  fiert^  of  the  pencil  b  sometimes 
FIERTE  1  spoken  of,  to  signify  firee  and  fearless 

}  touches. 


FiBRTB  b  one  of  those  expressions^  I 
which,  having  been  originally  employed 
in  an  offimsive  sense,  are  afterwards  used 
in  a  fiivouiable  one. 

It  b  censure,  when  this  word  signifies 
high-flown,  proud,  haughty,  and  disdain- 
ful. It  b  almost  praise,  when  it  means 
the  bftiness  of  a  aoole  mind. 

It  is  a  jost  eulogium  on  a  general  who 
marches  towuds  the  enemy  with  fiert6. 
Writers  hav«  praised  the  fieit^  of  thegait 
of  Loub  XI V. ;  they  should  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  remarking  its  no- 
bleness. 

Fiert^,  without  dignity,  b  a  merit  m- 
oompatibte  with  mcxiesty.  It  b  only 
flene  m  air  and  manners  which  ofRands ; 


nOURE. 

EvBRV  one  desirous  of  instruction 
should  read  with  attention  all  the  articles 
in  the  "  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^que," 
under  the  head  Fioubb  ;  vb. 

Figure  of  the  Earth,  by  M.  d'Alem- 
bert— a  work  both  clear  and  profisund, 
in  which  we  find  all  that  can  be  known 
on  the  subject. 

jPifgiirs  ^  RAelortc,  by  C^sar  de  Mar- 
sais-»a  piece  of  instruction  which  teaches 
at  once  to  think  and  to  write;  and,  like 
many  other  articles,  make  ns  regret  that 
young  people  in  general  have  not  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  reading  things  so 
useful. 


it  then  dbpleases,  even  in  kii^.  \     Huhmh  Figure,  as  rekuing  to  paintim 
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and  sculpture— -an  excellent  lesson  given 
to  every  artist,  by  M.  Watdet. 

Figure,  in  physiology— a  very  iageni<p 
Otis  articlei  by  M.  d  Abb^  de  Cabe- 
roles. 

Figure,  in  arithmetic  and  in  ahrebia*- 
by  Bf.  MaUet. 

Figure,  in  logic,  in  metaphysics,  and  in 
polite  literature,  by  M«  le  Chevalier  de 
Jaucouf^— a  man  superior  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  masmuch  as  he  has 
preferred  retirement,  real  philosophy,  and 
mdefiuigable  labour,  to  all  the  advantages 
tha$  his  birth  might  have  procured  him, 
in  a  country  where  birth  is  set  above  all 
beside,  excepting  money. 

Figure  or  Form  ofth»  Earth, 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Eratosthenes,  Posido- 
nius,  and  all  the  geometriciana  of  Asia, 
of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece^  having  acknow- 
ledged the  sphericity  of  our  globe,  how 
did  it  happen  that  we,  for  so  long  a  time, 
imagined  mat  the  earth  was  athira  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  thence  derived  Uie 
terms  longitude  and  iaiUwie,  vrfaich  con* 
tinually  bear  testimony  to  our  ancient 
ignorance? 

The  reverence  due  to  the  Bible,  which 
teaches  us  so  many  truths  more  necesaaiy 
end  more  sublime,  was  the  cause  c^  this 
our  almost  universal  error. 

It  had  been  found,  in  psalm  ciii.,  that 
God  had  stretched  the  heavens  over  the 
earth  like  a  skin ;  and  as  a  skin  is  com* 
monly  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  same 
was  concluded  of  the  ettrth. 

St.  Athanasius  expresses  himself  as 
vrarmly  against  good  astronomers  as 
e^painst  die  partisans  of  Arius  and  Euse- 
bius.  ''Let  us,''  says  he,  '^stop  the 
mouths  of  those  barbarians,  who,  speak<» 
ing  without  proof,  dare  to  assert  that  die 
hMivens  also  extend  under  the  earth.'* 
Hie  lathers  considered  the  earth  as  a 
great  ship,  surrounded  by  water,  with  the 
prow  to  the  east,  and  the  stem  to  the 
west. 

We  still  find,  In  Cosmas,  a  monk  of  the ! 
fourth  century,a8ortofgeognphical  chart,  j 
in  which  the  earth  has  this  figure.  | 


Tortato,  Bishop  of  Avila,  near  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  declares  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  that  the  Chris- 
tian fiuth  is  shaken,  if  the  earth  is  beUeved 
to  be  round. 

Columbius,  Vesputius,  and  Maj^ellan, 
not  having  the  fear  of  excommumcation 
by  this  learned  bishop  before  their  eyes, 
\  the  earth  resumed  its  rotundity  in  spite 
^  of  him. 

Then  man  went  firom  one  extreme  to 
the  other ;  and  the  earth  was  regarded  as 
a  perfect  sphere.  But  the  error  of  the 
perfect  sphere  was  the  mistake  of  philo- 
sophers ;  while  that  of  a  long  flat  earth 
was  the  blunder  of  ideots. 

When  once  it  began  to  be  clearly 
knowii  that  our  globe  revolves  on  its  own 
axis  every  twen^-four  hours,  it  might 
have  beoi  inferred  firom  that  alone  that 
its  form  could  not  be  absolutely  round. 
Not  only  does  the  centrifugal  cone  con- 
sidenbly  raise  the  waters  in  the  r^on  of 
the  equator,  by  the  motion  of  the  aiuroal 
rotation,  but  they  are  moreover  elevated 
about  twenty-five  feet,  twice  a  day,  by 
the  tides:  the  lands aBout  the  equator 
must  then  be  perfectly  inundated.  But 
they  are  not  so ;  therefi>re  the  region  of 
the  equator  is  much  more  elevated,  in 
proportion,  than  the  rest  of  the  earth ; 
then  the  earth  is  a  spheroid  elevated  at 
the  equator,  and  cannot  be  a  perfect 
sphere.  This  proof,  simple  as  it  is,  had 
escaped  the  greatest  geniuses ;  because 
a  universal  prejudice  rarely  permits  in- 
vestiffation. 

We  know  that,  in  1763,  in  a  vovage  to 
Cayenne,  near  the  line,  undertaken  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV,,  under  the  auspices 
of  Colbert,  the  patron  of  all  the  arts. 
Richer,  among  many  other  observations, 
found  that  tl:^  oscillations  pr  vibrations 
of  his  time-piece  did  iiot  continue  so  fire- 
<)ueDtas  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  diorten  the 
peiidulum  one  line  and  something  mors 
than  a  quarter.  Physics  and  geometry 
were  at  that  time  not  near  so  much  cmU 
tivated  as  they  now  ^re :  what  man  would 
have  believsa  tbnt  fm  observation  so  tri- 
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^al  in  appearance,  a  line  more  or  less, 
could  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great- 
est physical  truths?  It  was  ftrstofall 
discovered  that  weight  must  necessarily 
be  less  on  the  equator  than  in  our  lati- 
tudes, since  weight  alone  causes  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  pendulum.  Consequently, 
the  weizht  ot  bodies  being  the  less  the 
fiuther  uey  are  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  region  of 
the  equator  must  be  much  more  elevated 
than  our  own — ^much  more  remote  from 
the  centre ;  so  the  earth  could  not  be  an 
exact  sphere. 

Many  philosophers  acted,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  discoveries,  as  all  men  act 
when  an  opinion  is  to  be  changed — they 
disputed  on  Richer's  experiment ;  they 
pretended  that  our  pendulums  made 
their  vibrations  more  slowly  about  the 
equator  only  because  the  metal  was 
lengthened  by  the  heat ;  but  it  was  seen 
that  the  heat  of  the  most  burning  summer 
lengthens  it  but  one  line  in  thirty  feet ; 
and  here  was  an  elongation  of  a  line  and 
a  quarter,  a  line  and  a  half,  or  even  two 
lines,  in  an  iron  rod,  only  Uiree  feet  and 
eight  lines  long. 

Some  years  after,  MM.  Varin,  De- 
shayes,  Feuill^,  and  Couplet,  repeated 
near  the  equator  the  same  experiment  on 
the  pendulum ;  and  it  was  always  found 
necessary  to  shorten  it,  although  the  heat 
was  very  often  less  on  the  line  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  from  it.  This  experi- 
ment was  again  confirmed  by  the  acade- 
micians whom  Louis  XV.  sent  to  Peru ; 
and  who  were  obliged,  on  the  mountains 
about  Quito,  where  it  froze,  to  shorten 
the  second  pendulum  about  two  lines. 

About  the  same  time,  the  academi- 
cians who  went  to  measure  an  are  of 
the  meridian  in  the  north,  found  that 
at  Pello,  within  the  Polar  circle,  it  was 
necessary  to  lengthen  the  pendulum,  in 
order  to  have  the  same  oscillations  as  at 
Paris :  consequendy  weight  is  greater  at 
the  polar  circle  than  in  the  latitude  of 
France,  as  it  is  greater  in  our  latitude 
than  at  the  equator.  Weight  being 
greater  in  the  north,  the  north  was  there- 


fore nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
the  equator;  therefore  the  earth  was 
flattened  at  the  poles* 

Never  did  reasoning  and  experiment 
so  fully  concur  to  establish  a  truth.  The 
celebrated  Huygens,  by  calculating  cen- 
trifugal forces,  had  proved  that  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  weight  on  the 
surfooe  of  a  sphere  was  not  great  enough 
to  explain  the    phenomena,  and    tl^ 
therefore  the  eartn  must  be  a  spheroid 
flattened  at  the  Poles.    Newton,  by  the 
principles  of  attraction,  had  found  nearly 
the  same  relations :  only  it  must  be  oIh 
served,  that  Huysrens  believed  this  force 
inherent   in   bodies  determining   them 
towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  to  be 
everywhere  the  same.    He  had  not  vet 
seen  the  discoveries  of  Newton ;  so  that 
he  considered  the  diminution  of  weight 
by  the  theory  of  centrifugal  forces  only. 
The  effect  of  centrifugal  forces  diminishes 
the  primitive  gravity  on  the  equator^ 
The  smaller  the  circles  in  which  this 
centrifugal  force  is  exercised  become,  the 
more  it  yields  to  the  force  of  gravity ; 
thus,  at  the  pole  itself  the  oentrifogal 
force,  being  null,  must  leave  the  primi- 
tive gravity  in   foil  action.    But  this 
principle  of  a  gravity  always  equal,  &1U 
to  nothing  before  the  discovery  made  by 
Newton,  that  a  body  transported,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  distance  of  ten  diameters 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would  weigh 
one  hundred  times  less  than  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  diameter. 

It  is  then  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
combined  with  those  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  that  the  real  form  of  the  earth  must 
be  shown.  Newton  and  Gregory  had 
such  confidence  in  this  theory,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  advance,  that  experi- 
ments on  weight  were  a  surer  means  of 
knowing  the  form  of  the  earth  than  any 
geographical  measurement. 

Liouis  XIV.  had  signalised  his  reign 
by  that  meridian,  which  was  drawn 
through  France :  the  illustrious  Dominic 
Cassini  had  begun  it  with  his  son ;  and 
had,  in  1701,  drawn  from  the  feet  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  observatory  a  line  as 


VIGIfAB'.  ifff 

Straight  as  it  could  be  drawn,  ooosideringv  ciple  from  Paris  to  Dunkirk;  and  the 
the  aUnost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  \  degrees  were  still  found  to  grow  shorter 
the  height  of  mountains,  the  chan|re$  of  \  as  they  approached  the  north.  People 
refraction  in  the  air,  and  the  altenng  of  \  were  still  misuken  respecting  the  figure 
instruments  were  constantly  opposing  to  |  of  the  earth,  as  they  had  been  concem- 
the  execution  of  so  rest  and  aelicate  an  \  ing  the  nature  of  light  About  the  same 
undertaking ;  he  had»in  1701,  measured  <  time,  some  mathematicians,  who  were 
six  degrees  eighteen  minutes  of  that  me-  |  perfoiming  the  same  operations  in  China, 
ridian.  But,  from  wfaaterer  cause  the  i  were  astonished  to  find  a  diflerenoe 
error  might  proceed,  he  had  found  the  \  among  their  degrees,  which  they  had  ex- 
degrees  towams  Paris,  that  is,  towards  |  peeled  to  find  alike;  and  to  discover, 
the  north,  shorter  than  those  towards  the  \  after  many  Terifications,  that  they  were 
Pyrenees  and  the  south.  This  measure-  |  shorter  towards  the  north  than  towards 
ment  gave  the  lie  both  to  that  oi  Norwood  \  the  south*  This  aooordanee  of  the  ma- 
and  to  the  new  theory  of  the  earth  flat-  i  thematidans  of  France  with  those  of 
tened  at  the  poles.  Vet  this  new  theory  s  China  was  another  powerful  reason  for 
was  beginning  to  be  so  generally  re-  <  believing  in  the  oblate  spheroid.  In 
oeived,  that  the  academy's  secretary  did  $  France  they  did  still  more ;  they  roea- 
not  hesitate,  in  his  history  of  1701,  to  say  I  sured  parallels  to  the  equator.  It  is 
that  the  new  measurements  made  in  \  easily  understood  that  on  an  oblate  spher- 
France  proved  the  earth  to  be  a  spheroid  \  oid  our  degrees  of  longitude  must  be 
flattened  at  the  poles.  The  truth  was,  \  shorter  than  on  a  sphere.  M.  de  Cassini 
that  Dominic  Cassini's  measurement  led  <  found  the  parallel  which  passes  through 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite;  but,  \  St.  Malo  to  be  shorter  by  one  thousand 
as  the  figure  of  the  earth  had  not  yet  be-  <  and  thirty-seven  toises  than  it  would 
come  a  question  in  France,  no  one  at  \  have  been  on  a  spherical  earth, 
that  time  was  at  the  trouble  of  combatiug  \  All  these  measurements  proved  that 
this  &lse  conclusion.  The  degrees  efrthe  degrees  had  been  found  as  it  was 
the  meridian  from  Collioure  to  Paris  \  wished  to  find  them.  They  overturned, 
were  believed  to  be  exactly  measured ;  <  for  a  time,  in  France,  the  demonstrations 
and  the  pole,  which  fit>m  that  measure-  i  of  Newton  and  Huygens;  and  it  was  no 
ment  must  necessarily  be  elongated,  was  ( longer  doubted  that  the  poles  were  of  a 
believed  to  be  flattened.  i;  form  precisely  contrary  to  that  which  had 

An  engineer,  named  M.  de  Roubais, !;  at  first  been  attributed  to  them.  In 
astonished  at  this  conclusion,  demon-  ^  short,  nothing  at  all  was  known  about 
strated  that,  by  the  measurements  taken  \  the  matter. 

in  France,  the  earth  must  be  an  oblate  \     At  length,  other  academicians,  vrfio 
spheroid,  of  which  the  meridian  passing  \  had  visited  the  polar  circle  in  1736,  hav- 


through  the  poles  must  be  longer  than 
the  equator,  the  poles  being  elongated. 
But  of  all  the  natural  ohilosophen  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  aissertation,  not 
one  would  have  it  printed;  because  it 
seemed  that  the  academy  had  pronounced 
it  was  too  bold  in  an  indiviaual  to  raise 
his  voice.  Some  time  after  the  error  of 
1701  was  acknowledged,  that  which  had 
been  said  was  unsaid;  and  the  earth 
was  lengthened  by  a  just  conclusion 
drawn  fi^m  a  false  principle.  The  me- 
ridian was  continued  in  the  saoM  prin- 


ing  found,  by  new  measurements,  thU 
the  degree  was  longer  there  than  in 
France,  neople  doubted  between  them 
and  the  (jassinis.  But  these  doubts  were 
soon  after  removed :  for  these  same  as- 
tronomers, returning  firom  the  pole,  exa^ 
mined  afi^sh  the  desree  measured  by 
Picard,  in  1677,  to  the  north  of  Paris; 
and  found  the  degree  to  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  toises  longer  than  it 
was  according  to  Picard's  measurement. 
If,  then,  Picard,  with  all  his  precautions, 
had  made  his  degree  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-thme  toiMS  too  ihort,  it  was  not^ 
91  all  unlikelv  that  the  degrees  towards  I 
the  south  had  in  like  manner  been  found  < 
too  long.    Thus  the  first  error  of  Picard>  s 
having  furnished  the  foundations  for  the ' 
measurements  of  the  meridian^  also  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  the  almost  ineritable 
errors,  which  very  good  astronomen  might 
have  oommitted  in  the  oouiae  of  these 
operations. 

Unfortunately,  other  men  of  sctenee 
found  that,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  degrees  of  the  mendian  did  not  agree 
with  ours.  Other  measurements,  t&iea 
in  Italy,  likewise  contradicted  thoae  of 
France,  and  all  were  falsified  by  those  of 
China.  People  again  began  to  dovbt, 
and  to  suspect,  in  my  opinion  very  rea- 
sonably, that  the  earth  had  protuberances. 

As  for  the  English,  though  they  are 
fond  of  travelling,  they  spared  themselves 
the  fotigue,  and  held  fiist  their  theory. 

The  difference  between  one  diameter 
and  the  other  is  not  more  than  five  or  six 
of  our  leagues— a  difference  immense  in 
the  eyes  of  a  disputant,  but  abnost  imper- 
ceptible to^ose  who  consider  the  mea- 
surement of  the  globe  only  in  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  utility  which  it  may 
serve.  A  geographer  could  scarcely  make 
this  diffsrenoe  perceptible  on  a  map ;  nor 
would  a  pilot  be  able  to  discover  whether 
he  was  steering  on  a  spheroid  or  on  a 
sphere. 

Yet  there  have  been  men  bold  enough 
to  assert,  that  the  lives  of  navigators  ex- 
pended on  this  question.  Oh  quackery ! 
wilt  tnou  spare  no  dtgreei — ^not  even 
those  of  the  meridian  ? 

FIGURED— FIGURATIVE. 

Wa  say,  a  truth  'figured*  by  a  fiible, 
by  a  parable ;  the  church  *  figured*  by 
the  young  spouse  in  Solomon's  Song; 
ancient  nome  'figured'  by  Babylon. 
A  figurative  s^le  is  constituted  by  meta* 
phorical  expressions,  figuring  the  diings 
spoken  of— and  disfiguring  them  wh«i& 
the  metaphors  are  not  correct. 

Ardent  imagination,  passion,  desire-* 
IraqueDtly  derived— produce  the  figure 


ativa  style.  We  do  not  admit  it  into 
history,  for  too  many  metaphors  are  hurt- 
ful, not  only  to  perspicuity,  bu^  also  la 
truth,  by  saying  more  or  lees  than  the 
tUi^  itself. 

In  didactic  wofffcs,  this  s^le  should  he 
refected.  It  is  much  more  out  of  plaee 
in  a  sermoQ  than  in  a  funeral  oiatiott, 
because  the  aennon  is  a  piece  of  instnio- 
tioB  in  which  die  truth  is  to  he  amwanoad ; 
while  the  fbneral oration  isa  declamation 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exaj^gerated. 

The  poetry  of  enthusiasm  as  the  epbpea 
and  the  ode,  is  that  to  which  this  s^le  is 
best  adapted.  It  is  less  admissible  in 
tragedy,  vrhere  the  dialogue  should  be 
natoral  as  well  as  elevated ;  and  still  less 
in  comedy,  where  the  style  must  be  mora 
simple. 

The  limits  to  be  set  to  the  figurativa 
style,  in  each  kind,  are  determined  by 
taste.  Balthaiar  Graetan  says,  that  ^  our 
thoughts  depart  firom  the  vast  shores  of 
memory,  embark  on  the  sea  of  imaghi* 
ation,  arrive  in  the  harbour  of  intelligenee^ 
and  are  entered  at  the  oustom*4iouse  of 
the  understanding." 

This  is  precisely  the  style  of  Harle> 
quin.  He  says  to  his  master,  **  TW  ball 
of  your  commands  has  rebounded  from 
the  racket  of  my  obedience.*'  Must  it 
not  be  owned  that  such  tsfi«quently  that 
oriental  style  which  people  strive  to  ad« 
mire. 

Another  foult  of  ^  figurative  style  is 
the  accumulating  of  incoherent  figures. 
A  poet,  speaking  of  some  philoaophcr^ 
has  called  them:— 

Q«i  fw  itmn  pieds  tatMmtak  reawyim 
Wt  tar  4a  iMBi»  dTanMBMi  •■(•«••• 
DtjoareakwriapeitMi  Bacaladfei, 


When  phUosophess  are  to  be  written 
against,  it  shouki  be  done  better.  How 
do  ambitious  pigmies,  reared  on  their 
;  hind  legs  on  mountams  of  aivuments, 
continue  escalades?  What  a  mlse  and 
ridiculous  image!    What  elahorate  duW 

In  aa  allegory  by  die  same  author,  en* 
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tilM  the  Litiiigy  of  CydMrea^  we  find 
tbeee  lines;— 


D«  totftH  pafli*  istow  4c  f  nierannc^ 
lb  TOoi  tomber  comme  grek  bcbim, 
ItalMOPt  <iei  eaeun  tur  tk  terra  joQchct, 
Et  dM  DimuM  oAtn*  i  toil  < 


Dc  pw  VcoM  BOOS  vatMt  Mtto  aftlM 
ii  r  en  retumrae  aiu  eieu  dam  mo  titM, 
Mmnmimai  eommtat  II  poom  Mra 
Pbar  raineaef  b  brebia  au  bcreaiL 

Here  we  hare  harvests  of  hearts  thrown 
on  the  ground  like  small  hail ;  andaaftong 
these  hearts  palpitating  on  the  sroiuid, 
•re  gods  bound  to  the  ear  of  the  QnlmowB ; 
whue  Lore,  sent  hj  Venus,  nuninales  in 
his  seraglio  in  heaven^  what  he  shall  do 
to  bring  back  to  the  foki  this  ket  mutton 
surrounded  by  scattered  hearts.  All  this 
forms  a  figure  at  once  so  fidse^  so  puerile, 
and  so  incoherent— 40  disgusting,  so  ex- 
tiawi^t,  so  stupidly  expressed,  we  are 
astonished  that  a  man,  who  made  good 
verses  of  another  kind,  and  was  not  devoid 
of  taste,  oould  write  anything  so  miser* 
ably  bad. 

Figures,  metaphors,  are  not  necessary 
in  an  allegory :  what  has  been  invented 
vrith  imaginauont  may  be  told  with  sim- 
olicity.  Plato  has  more  allegories  than 
figures;  he  often  expresses  them  ele- 
gantly and  without  ostentation. 

Nearly  all  the  maxims  of  the  ancient 
orientals  and  of  the  Greeks  were  in  the 
figurative  style.  All  those  sentences  are 
metaphors,  or  short  allegories;  and  in 
them  the  figurative  style  has  ^eat  efliect 
in  rousing  the  imagination  and  mipressing 
the  memory. 

We  know  that  Pythagoras  said,  <<In 
the  tempest  adore  the  echo,*'  that  is, 
during  civil  broils  retire  to  the  country; 
and,  *'  Stir  not  the  fire  with  the  sword,*' 
meeninff,  do  not  irritate  mindi  already 
inflamed. 

In  every  hmguage,  there  are  many 
commoo  proverbs,  which  are  in  the  fi- 
gurative style, 

FIGURE  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Iris  quite  certain,  and  is  agreed  by 
the  most  pious  men,  that  figures  and  al- 
Iwories  have  been  carried  too  fiur.  Some 
of  the  Others  of  the  church  regard  the 


piece  of  red  cloth,  plaeed  by  the  courte- 
san Rahab  at  her  wmdow,  for  a  signal  to* 
Joshua's  spies,  as  a  figure  of  the  blood  of 
JesQs  Christ,  This  is  an  error  of  an 
order  of  mind,  whioh  vponld  find  mystery 


m       ^       ^ 

Norcmi  it  be  denied  that  St.  Ambrose 
made  a  very  bad  use  of  his  taste  for  alle- 
gonr,  when  he  says,  in  his  book  of  Noah 
and  the  Aik,  that  the  beek-door  of  the 
ark  was  a  figure  of  our  hinder  parts. 

AU  men  of  sense  have  asked  how  it 
can  be  proved  thai  these  Hebnw  vrords, 
'<  maher,  salas-has-bas,"  (take  quick  the 

Soils)  are  a  figure  of  Jesus  Christ? 
ow  Judah,  tying  his  ass  to  a  vhie,  and 
washing  his  cloak  in  the  wine,  is  also  a 
figure  of  him  ?  How  Ruth,  slipping  into 
bed  to  Boaz,  can  figure  the  church? 
How  Saiah  ind  Rachel  are  the  church, 
and  Hagar  and  Leah  the  synagogue? 
How  the  kisses  of  the  Shnnamite  typify 
the  marriage  of  the  church  ? 

A  volume  might  be  made  of  these 
enigmas,  which,  to  the  best  theologians 
of  Uter  times,  have  appeared  to  be  rather 
6r-ietched  than  edifying. 

The  danffer  of  this  abuse  is  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  abb^  Fleury,  the  author  of 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  It  is  a 
vestige  of  rabbinism ;  a  fiiult  into  which 
the  learned  St.  Jerome  never  fell.  It  is 
like  oniiomaney,  or  the  explanation  of' 
dreams.  If  a  girt  sees  muddy  water, 
when  dreaming,  she  will  be  ill  married ; 
if  she  sees  clear  water,  she  will  have  a 
good  husband ;  a  spider  denotes  money, 
&c. 

In  short,  will  enlightened  posterity  be- 
lieve it?  the  understanding  of  dnama 
has,  for  more  than  four  thousand  years, 
been  made  a  serious  study. 

SymboUotU  Figureg, 

All  nations  have  made  use  of  them,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  aitide  Embleii. 
But  who  began  ?  Was  it  the  Egyptians  ? 
It  is  not  very  likely.  We  think  we  have 
alrsady  more  th«i  once  proved  that 
Egypt  is  a  country  quite  new,  and  that 
many  ages  were  requisite  to  save  the 
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country  from  inundations,  and  render  it , 
habitable.  It  is  impossible  that  the  \ 
Egyptians  should  have  invented  the  signs  | 
of  the  zodiac,  sinoe  the  figures  denoting  \ 
our  seed-time  and  harvest. cannot  coin-  \ 
cide  with  theirs.  When  we  cut  our  com,  j 
their  land  is  coivered  with  water ;  and  | 
when  we  sow,  their  reaping  time  is  ap-  | 
proeching .  Thus  the  bull  of  our  lodiac,  1 
and  die  girl  bearing  ears  of  com,  cannot  | 
have  come  from  £gypt. 

Here  is  also  an  evident  proof  of  the  ; 
falsity  of  the  new  paradox,  that  the  Chinese 
are  an  Egyptian  colony.  The  characters 
are  not  the  same.  The  Chinese  mark 
the  course  of  the  sun  by  twenty-eight 
constellations ;  and  the  Egyptians,  after 
the  Chaldeans,  reckoned  only  twelve, 
like  ourselves. 

The  figures  that  denote  the  planets  are 
in  China  and  in  India  all  different  from 
those  of  Egypt  and  of  Europe ;  so  are 
the  signs  of  the  metals ;  so  is  the  method 
of  guiding  the  hand  in  writing.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  chimerical  than  to 
send  the  Egyptians  to  people  China. 

All  these  fabulous  founoations,  laid  in 
fabulous  times,  have  caused  an  irrepar- 
able loss  of  time  to  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  the  learned,  who  have  all  been 
bewildered  in  their  laborious  researches, 
which  might  have  been  serviceable  to 
mankind  if  directed  to  arts  of  real  utility. 
Pluche,  in  his  History,  or  rather  his 
fable,  of  the  Heavens,  assures  us  that 
Uam,  son  of  Noah,  went  and  reigned  in 
Egypt,  where  there  was  nobody  to  reign 
over ;  that  his  son  Menes  was  the  great- 
est of  legislators,  and  that  Thoth  was  his 
prime  minister. 

According  to  him  and  his  authorities, 
this  Thoth,  or  somebody  else,  instituted 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  deluge ;  and  the 
joyful  cry  of  *'  lo  Bacche,*'  so  famous 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, a  lamentation.  Bacchc  came  from 
the  Hebrew  beke,  signifying  tobt,  and 
tliat  at  a  time  when  the  Hebrew  people 
did  not  exist.  According  to  this  expla- 
nation, joy  means  iomWf  and  to  $ing 
signifies  to  weep. 


The  Iroquois  have  more  sense.  They 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  what 
passed  on  the  shores  of  lake  Outaiio 
some  thousand  years  ago:  instead  of 
making  systems,  they  go  hunting. 

The  same  authors  affirm  that  the 
sphy  nxes,  with  which  Egypt  was  adorned, 
signified  tuperahundancef  because  some 
interpreters  have  asserted  that  the  Hebrew 
word  ^Mtng  meant  an  excess ;  as  if  the 
Egyptians  had  taken  lessons  from  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  is,  in  great  part, 
derived  from  the  Phenician:  besides, 
what  relation  has  a  sphynx  to  an  abund- 
ance of  water?  Future  schoolmen  wifl 
maintain,  with  greater  appearance  of  rea> 
son,  that  the  masks  which  decorate  the 
key-stones  of  our  windows  are  emblems 
of  our  masquerades ;  and  that  these  &n- 
tastic  ornaments  announced  that  baBs 
were  given  in  every  house  to  which  they 
were  affixed. 

Figure,  Figurathe,  AUegoriaUy  Mysti- 
caly  Tropologicalf  Typicaly  ^c. 

This  is  often  the  art  of  finding  in 
books  everything  but  what  they  really 
contain.  For  instance,  Romulus  killing 
his  brother  Remus  shall  signify  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  brother  to 
Louis  XI. ;  Regulus,  imprisoned  at  Car- 
thage, shall  ^pify  St.  Louis  captive  at 
Massourd. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia, that  many  fathers  of  the 
church  have,  perhaps,  carried  this  taste 
for  allegorical  figures  a  little  too  fiir ;  bat 
they  are  to  be  reverenced,  even  in  their 
wanderings. 

If  the  holy  fathers  used  and  then 
abused  this  method,  their  little  excesses 
of  imagination  may  be  pardoned,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  holy  zeal. 

The  antiquity  of  the  usage  may  also 
be  pleaded  in  justification,  since  it  was 
practised  by  the  earliest  philosophers. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  symbolical  ninires 
employed  by  the  £sthers  are  in  a  different 
taste. 

For  example:  Wlien  St.  Augustin 
wishes  to  make  il  appear  that  the  fbity- 
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two  generations  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
are  announced  by  St  MatUiew,  who 
.gives  only  fbrty-one^  he  says  that  Jecho- 
nias  most  be  counted  twice,  because  Je- 
chonias  is  a  camer-ttone  belonging  to  two 
walls ;  that  these  two  walls  figure  the  old 
and  tiie  new  law ;  and  that  Jechonias, 
being  thus  the  corMr-ftonf,  figures  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  real  cornerstone. 

The  same  saint,  in  the  same  sermon, 
says  that  the  number  forty  must  prerail ; 
and  at  once  abandons  Jechonias  taid  his 
eomer-stone,  counted  as  two.  The  num- 
ber forty,  he  says,  signifies  life;  teny 
which  is  perfect  beatitude,  being  mul- 
tiplied by  four y  which,  being  the  number 
or  the  seasons,  figures  time. 

Again,  in  the  same  sermon,  he  escplains 
why  St.  Luke  gives  Jesus  Christ  seventy- 
seven  ancestors:  fifty-six  up  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  twenty-one  from 
Abraham  up  to  God  himself.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  there 
would  be  but  seventy-six ;  for  the  He- 
brew does  not  reckon  a  Cainan,  who  is 
interpolated  in  the  Greek  translation  called 
the  Septuagint. 

Thus  saith  Augustin  :*-^'The  number 
seventy-seven  figures  the  abolition  of  all 
sins  by  baptism. .  •  •  the  number  ten  sig- 
nifies justiceand  beatitude,  resulting  firom 
the  creature,  which  makes  seven  with  the 
IVinity,  which  is  three:  therefore  it  is 
that  God's  commandments  are  ten  in 
number.  The  number  eleven  denotes 
■in,  because  it  trantgresses  ten.  • . .  This 
number  seventy-seven  is  the  product  of 
eleven,  figuring  sin,  multiplied  by  seven, 
and  not  by  ten,  for  seven  is  the  symbol 
of  the  creature.  Three  represents  the 
soul,  which  is  in  some  sort  an  image  of 
the  Divinity;  and  four  represents  the 
body,  on  account  of  its  four  qualities," 
&c. 

In  these  explanations,  we  find  some 
trace  of  the  catttlistic  mysteries  and  the 
quaternary  of  Pythagoras.  This  taste  was 
very  long  in  vogue. 

St.  Augustin  goes  much  farther,  con- 
cerning thedimensionsof  matter.  Breadth 
It  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  per- 


forms good  woiks;  length  is  perseve- 
rance ;  depth  is  the  hope  of  reward.  U» 
carries  the  allegory  very  for,  applying  it 
to  the  cross,  and  drawing  great  conse- 
quences therefipom* 

The  use  of  these  figures  had  passed 
firom  the  Jews  to  the  Christians  long  be- 
fore St.  Augustin's  time.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  know  within  what  bounds  it  was  right 
to  stop. 

The  examples  of  this  foult  are  innumer- 
able. No  one  who  has  studied  to  ad- 
vantage will  haiard  the  introduction  of 
such  figures,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the 
school.  We  find  no  such  mstances  among 
the  Romans  or  the  Gredn,  not  even  in 
their  poets. 

In  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  theaiselves, 
we  find  only  ingenious  deductions  drawn 
firom  fobles  which  are  given  as  fobles. 

Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  threw  stones 
behind  them  between  their  legs,  and  men 
were  produoed  therefiom .    O^d  says : — 

|pdc  |«not  daran  tomvt*  «tp«ri6Mq>«  labeniin» 
Et  docuMMta  dMMi*  qaa  liaiu  ortgine  oati. 


ThflBoa  w^ra  •  b«rd«B«d  and  Uborioas  race* 
Proring  full  well  onr  Mouy  origia. 

Apollo  loves  Daphne,  but  Daphne 
does  not  love  Apollo.  This  is  because 
love  has  two  krads  of  arrows ;  the  one 
golden  and  piercing,  the  other  leaden  and 
1>lunt  Apollo  has  received  in  his  heart 
a  golden  arrow,  Daphne  a  leaden  one. 

'  Bcoe  MgittiCin  proniNa  4bo  Ma  pkantrm 
Divenonim  operom ;  Aigat  hac^  fadt  illud  aroorcm 
Quod  laclt  aaratam  ett,  at  eaiplda  Ailfrt  acuta : 
Q«od  fagat  obtBiom  aiW«l  babtt  aab  aniadine  plam- 
buin«ac. 

Tvo  difewil  ilufb  b«  from  hia  quiver  dravs; 
Oae  ID  rapal  darira  and  ooa  to  oaow. 
Oae  ihaft  it  poialad  with  reAilgeat  gold, 
To  bribe  tha  lora,  aad  make  tba  lover  hold ; 
One  blunt  and  Upt  with  lead»  vhoaa  baic  allay 
Provokes  diidain,  aad  drtvet  deaue  away.— I>rydlm. 

These  figures  are  all  ingenious,  and  de- 
ceive no  one. 

That  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
should  not  go  unattended  by  the  Graces, 
is  a  channing  tnidi.  These  fables,  which 
were  in  the  mouth  of  every  one— these 
allegories,  so  natural  and  atdactive— had 
so  mudi  sway  over  the  minds  of  men, 
that  perhaps  the  fint  Christians  imitated 
while  they  opposed  them. 
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They  took  up  &e  wMpons  of  mvtho-  <  Assisi  villi  Jesus  CMiU*'  Wo  find  n 
\ofy  to  desCrov  it,  but  they  oould  not  \  it  sixty-loMr  predietiaQS  of  tke  coming  of 
wield  them  with  the  seme  address.  They  >  St.  Ffands,  some  in  the  (M  TMuneng 
did  not  reflect  thit  the  sacred  austerity  (Kr|  others  in  the  New ;  and  each  pndiolioB 
our  holy  religion  placed  these  resources  \  contains  three  figurss,  which  mgaify  the 
cmtof  their  power,  and  that  a  Christian  [founding  of  the  CoideUera.  Sotfamtheae 
hand  would  haw  dealt  but  awkwaidly  f  fiuhers  find  themselves  ixctald  in  the 
with  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  \  Bible  a  hundred  and  ntnety*two  timea. 

However,  the  taste  for  these  typical  ^  From  Adam  down  lo  St.  Paul,  eveiy^ 
andpropheticfigureswassofirmlyrootedj  thing  prsfigursd  the  blessed  Fmnds  of 
that  emy  prince,  ereiy  statesman,  erery  I  Aasisi.  lie  scriptures  were  gtven  to  aft* 
pope,  every  founder  of  an  order,  had  I  nounoe  to  the  univeiae  the  eemmns  of 
allegories  or  allusions  taken  fiom  the  holy  |  Francis  to  the  ^adrupeds,  the  fish«,nnd 
scriptures,  applied  to  hioL  Satire  and  \  the  birds,  the  sport  hehadwith  a  wonmn 
flattery  rinUied  each  other  in  drawing^  of  snow,  his  frolics  with  the  devil,  his  nd- 
from  this  souroe.  |  ventures  with  brother  £lias  and  brother 

When  Pope  Innocent  III.  made  a|  Pacificus. 
bloody  crusade  against  the  court  of  Tou-  >     These  pious  reveries,  which  amoonfeed 


loose,  he  was  told,  **  Innocens  erii  a  ma> 
ledictione." 

When  the  order  of  the  Minimes  was 
established,  it  appeared  that  their  founder 
had  been  foretold  in  Genesis  ^^^  Mini- 
mus cum  patre  nostro.** 

The  preacher  who  preached  before 
John  of  Austria  after  the  celebreted  battle 
of  Lepaiito,  took  for  his  text,  *'  Fuit  homo 
missus  i  Deo,  cui  nomen  erat  Johannes  ;** 
A  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was 
John :  and  this  allusion  was  very  fine,  if 
all  the  rest  were  ridiculous.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  repeated  for  John  Sobeiski, 
after  the  deliverance  of  Vienna ;  but  this 


even  to  blasphemy,havebeen condamned. 
But  the  Order  of  St.  Francb  baa  not  8u£* 
fared  by  them,  having  renounced  tha» 
cxtmvagancies  so  common  to  the  barbv- 
ousages. 

FINAL  CAUSES. 

SECTION    I. 

ViaoiL  says,  (£neid,  bor^k  vi.  727): 

Men  acttit  molcm  «t  magao  te  oorpor*  niMecb 
Thb  Mtf  *•  nM  Infard,  Ibrovfk  all  tk«  ipu* 
UaitM  tad  mioglM  with  tlie  migkt j  iaiM.«-l>rfrfm. 

Virgil  said  well:  and  Benedict  Spi* 
noia,  who  has  not  the  brilliancy  of  Virgil, 
nor  his  merit,  is  compelled  to  ackuow-. 


latter  preacher  was  nodiing  more  than  a  [  ledge  an  intellkenoe  presiding  over  all 
plagiarist.  (  Had  he  denied  this»  t  should  have  said 

In  short,  so  constant  has  been  this  cus- 1  to  him—Benedict,  you  are  a  fool ;  you 
torn,  that  no  preacher  of  the  present  day  >  possess  intelligence  and  you  deny  it,  and 
has  ever  failed  to  take  an  all^^ory  for  his  <  to  whom  do  you  deny  it  7 
text.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances,  \  In  the  year  1770,  there  appeared  a 
is  the  text  of  the  funeml  omtion  over  the  \  man,  in  some  respects  £u  superior  to 
Duke  of  Candale,  delivered  before  his  I  Spinosa,  as  eloouent  as  the  Jewish  Uol- 
sister,  who  was  considered  a  pattern  of  j  lander  is  dry,  less  methodical,  but  iafi- 
virtue:— *'  Die,  quia  soror  mea  es,  utj  nitely  more  perspicuous;  perhaps  e^ual 
mihi  bene  eveniat  propter  te."— ''  Say,  1 1  to  him  in  mathematical  science,  but  with* 
pray  thee,  that  thou  art  my  sister,  shat  it  |  out  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  applying 
may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake."         >  mathematical  reasonings  to  metaphysical 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  \  and  moral  subjects.  The  man  I  mean  is 
Cordeliers  carried  these  figures  rather  too  \  the  author  of  the  **  System  of  Nature.** 
far  in  fovour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  I  He  assumed  the  name  of  Mirabaud,  the 
the  fomous,  but  little  known  book,  en-  \  secreuuy  of  the  French  Academy.  Alatil 
titled,  '*  Confoimities  of  St.  Frsncis  of  |  the  wortl^  secretary  was  incapable  of 
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writinff  a  single  ptge  of  the  book  of  our  :  dude,  eicher  that  eveiything  performed 
formklable  oppooent.  I  would  recom-  |  in  the  coune  of  nature  is  absolutely  ne- 
mend  it  to  all  you,  who  are  disposed  to  >  oessary — the  unavoidable  result  of  its 
svaii  yourselTes  of  your  reason  and  ac-  >  simperativeand  insuperable  laws,  or  that 
quire  instrudiony  to  read  the  following  I  the  artificer  who  impels  her  various  oper- 
«loqii6nt  though  dangeious  passage  firom  J  ations  is  destitute  of  plan,  of  power,  of 
the  System  of  Nature,  (rat  II.,  chap,  i  constancy,  of  skill,  and  of  goodness. 
v^  p.  163,  &e.)  I     **  Man,  who  considers  himself  the  mas- 

**  It  is  oontended,  thait  animals  furnish  ]  ter-work  of  the  divinity,  supplies  us  more 
us  with  m  convincing  evidence  that  thoe  I  readily  and  completely  than  any  other 
is  some  powerful  cause  of  their  eiistence;  >  production,  with  evidence  of  the  iucap»- 
Ibe  admind>le  adaptation  of  their  difierent  ^  city  or  malignity  of  his  pretended  author. 
parts,  mitttuaily  receiving  and  conferring  \  In  this  being,  possessed  of  feeling,  intui* 
aid  towards  accomplishing  their  functtoos,  |  tion,  and  reason,  which  considers  itself  as 
and  maintaining  in  health  and  vigour  the  |  the  perpetual  object  of  divine  partiality, 
€»tire  being,  announce  to  us  an  artificer  |  and  rorms  its  God  on  the  model  of  itself, 
uniting  po^r  to  wisdom.  Of  the  power  >  we  see  a  machine  more  changeable,  more 
of  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  doubt ;  \  frail,  more  liable  to  derangement  from  its 
she  produces  all  the  animab  that  Vre  see  \  extraordinary  oompUcation,  than  that  of 
by  the  help  of  combinations  of  that  \  the  coarsest  and  grossest  beings.  Beasts 
mattier,  which  is  in  incessant  action ;  the  \  which  are  destitute  of  our  mental  powers 
adaptatioQ  of  the  parts  of  these  animals  is  >  and  aoquiremenls,  phuits  which  merely 
the  result  of  the  necessary  laws  of  their  \  vegetate,  stones  which  are  unendowed 
nature,  and  of  their  combination.  When  j  with  sensation,  are,  in  many  respects, 
the  adaptation  ceases,  the  animal  is  n^  ^  beings  &r  more  favoured  than  man.  They 
oessarily  destroyed.  What  then  becomes  |  are,  at  least,  exempt  from  distress  of  min<^ 
of  the  wisdom,  the  intelligence,  or  the  >  fix>m  the  tortures  of  thought,  and  corro^ 
goodness  of  that  alleged  cause,  to  which  |  sions  of  care,  to  which  the  latter  is  a  vic- 
was  ascribed  all  the  honour  of  this  ( tim.  Who  would  not  prefer  being  a 
boasted  adaptation.  Tliose  antmds  of  so  |  mere  unintelligent  animal,  or  a  senseless 
wondctfed  a  structure  as  to  bepronounced  i  stone,  when  ms  thoughts  revert  to  the 
the  works  of  an  immutable  God,  do  not  I  irreparable  loss  of  an  object  dearly  be» 
they  iwdergo  incessant  changes ;  and  do  |  loved  ?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more 
not  they  end  in  deeay  and  destruction  ?  i  desirable  to  be  an  inanimate  mass,  than 
Where  afe  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  I  the  gloomy  votary  and  victim  of  super- 
foresight,  the  immutability  of  an  artificer,  \  stition,  tremblii^  under  the  present  yoke 
whose  sole  object  appears  to  be  to  de-  |  of  his  diabolical  deity,  and  anticipating 
range  and  destroy  tne  springs  of  those  5  infinite  torments  in  a  future  existence  1 
machines  which  are  proclaimed  to  be  |  Beings,  destitute  of  sensation,  life,  mep- 
master-pieoeB  of  his  power  and  skill  ?  If  \  mory,  and  thought,  experience  no  afflic* 
this  God  can  act  no  otherwise  than  dius,  i  tion  from  the  icka  of  what  is  past,  pre*» 
he  is  neither  fi«e  nor  omnipotent.  If  his  |  sent,  er  to  come ;  they  do  not  believe 
will  changes,  he  is  not  immutable.  If  he  \  (here  is  any  danger  of  incurring  eternal 
penaat  machines,  which  he  has  endowed  |  torture  for  inaccurate  reasoning ;  which 
with  aensibtlity,to  expeiieaoe  pain,  he  is  I  is  behaved,  however,  by  many  of  those 
deficient  in  goodness.  If  he  Iws  been  i  fiivoored  beings  who  mainmin  that  the 
uaaMe  to  render  his  productions  solid  and  |  great  architeot  of  the  'm/dd  has  created 
"dunbie,  he  is  deficient  in  skill.  Percerr-  \  die  universe  for  diemselvcs. 
tag  as  we  do  the  decay  and  ruin  not  only  \  **  Let  us  not  be  told  diat  we  have  no 
of  all  aniraals  but  of  all  the  other  works  \  idea  of  a  work  without  having  that  of  the 
of  dai^r,  we  cannot  but  inenlably  con-  \  anifioer  distinguished  from  the  work. 
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Nature  unot  a  work :  She  has  always 
existed  of  herself.  ETery  process  takes 
place  in  her  bosom.  She  is  an  immense 
manu6uitory,  provided  with  materials, 
and  she  forms  the  instruments  by  which 
she  acts :  all  her  works  are  effects  of  her 
own  energy,  and  of  agents  or  causes 
which  she  frames,  contains,  and  impels. 
Eternal,  uncreated  elements— elements 
indestructible,  ever  in  motion,  and  com- 
bming  in  exquisite  and  endless  dirersity, 
originate  all  the  beings  and  all  the  phe* 
nomena  thut  we  behold ;  all  the  encts, 
good  or  evil,  that  we  feel ;  the  order  or 
disorder  which  we  distinguish,  merely  by 
different  modes  in  which  they  affect  our* 
selves ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  wonders 
which  excite  our  meditation  and  confound 
our  reasoning.-  These  elements,  in  order 
to  effect  objects  thus  compr^ensive  and 
important,  require  nothing  beyond  their 
own  properties,  individual  ot  combined, 
and  the  motion  essential  to  their  very 
existence;  and  thus  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  an  unknown  artificer, 
in  order  to  arrange,  mould,  combine,  pre* 
serve,  and  dissolve  them. 

*'  But,  even  admitting  for  a  moment, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
universe  without  an  artificer  who  formed 
it,  and  who  preserves  and  watches  over 
hu  work,  where  shall  we  place  that  arti- 
ficer ?  slutll  he  be  within  or  without  the 
universe  ?  is  he  matter  or  motion  ?  or  is 
he  mere  space,  nothingness,  vacuity? 
In  each  of  these  cases,  he  will  either  be 
nothing,  or  he  will  be  comprehended  in 
nature,  and  subjected  to  her  laws.  If  he 
is  in  nature,  I  think  I  see  in  her  only 
matter  in  motion,  and  cannot  but  thence 
txMiclude,  that  the  agent  impelling  her  is 
corporeal  and  matenal,  and  that  he  is 
consequendy  liable  to  dissolution.  If 
this  agent  is  out  of  nature,  then  I  faaye 
no  idea  of  what  place  he  can  occupy,  nor 
of  an  immaterial  being,nor  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  spirit,  without  extension,  can 
operate  upon  the  matter  from  which  it  is 
separated.  Those  unknown  tracts  of 
•pace  which  imagination  has  placed  be- 
yopd  the  visible  world;  may  be  considered 


as  having  no  existence  for  a  being  vrho 
can  scarcely  see  to  the  distance  of  his 
own  feet ;  the  ideal  power  which  inha- 
bits them  can  never  be  represented  to  my 
mind,  unless  when  my  imaginatioD  com- 
bines at  random  the  fontastic  oolouts 
whidi  it  is  always  forced  to  employ  in  the 
world  on  which  I  am.  in  tius  case,  I 
shall  merely  reproduce  in  idea  what  my 
senses  hare  previously  actually  perceiTed ; 
and  that  God,  which  I,  as  it  were,  com- 
pel myself  to  distinguish  from  nature,  and 
to  place  beyond  hor  circuit,  will  ever,  in 
opposition  to  all  my  efibrts,  necessarily 
withdraw  within  it. 

**  It  will  be  observed  and  insisted  upon 
by  some,  that  if  a  statue  or  a  watch  were 
shown  to  a  savage  who  had  never  aeen 
them,  he  would  inevitably  acknowlec^ 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  some 
intelligent  agent,  more  powofiil  and  in- 
genious than  himself ;  and  hence  it  will 
be  inferred,  that  we  are  equally  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  the  madiine  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  man,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  are  the  productions  of  an  agent, 
whose  mteliigence  and  power  are  for  su- 
perior to  our  own. 

''  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
cannot  possibly  doubt  either  the  great 
power  or  the  p;reat  skill  of  nature :  we 
admire  her  skill  as  often  as  we  are  sur- 
prised by  the  extended,  varied,  and'com- 
plicated  eifocts  which  we  fiml  in  those  ot' 
her  works  which  we  take  the  pains  to  in- 
vestigate; she  is  not,  however,  either 
more  or  less  skilfiil  in  any  one  of  htt 
works  than  in  the  rest  We  no  moie 
comprehend  how  she  could  produce  a 
stone  or  a  piece  of  metal,  than  how  she 
could  produce  a  head  onanised  like  that 
of  Newton.  We  call  ttnt  man  skilfiil 
who  can  perform  things  which  we  are 
unable  to  perform  ourselves.  Nature 
can  perform  everything ;  and  when  any- 
thing exists,  it  is  a  proof  that  she  was  able 
to  make  it.  ThuB,  it  is  only  in  relation 
to  ourselves  that  we  ever  judge  nature  to 
be  skilful :  we  compare  it  in  those  cases 
with  ourselves;  and,  as  we  possess  a 
quality  vriiich  we  call  inleUigettce,  by  the 
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aid  of  Tvhich  we  produce  works,  in  which 
we  display  our  skill,  we  thence  conclude, 
that  the  works  of  nature  which  must  ex- 
cite our  astonishment  and  admiration, 
are  not  in  fact  hers,  but  the  productions 
of  an  artificer,  intelligent  like  ourselves, 
and  whose  intelligence  we  proportion,  in 
our  minds,  to  the  degree  of  astonishment 
excited  in  us  by  his  works ;  that  is,  in 
fact,  to  our  own  weakness  and  ignorance/' 
See  the  reply  to  these  arguments  under 
tlie  articles  Atheism  and  God,  and  in 
the  following  section,  written  long  before 
the  <*  System  of  Nature." 

SECTION  II. 

If  a  clock  is  not  made  in  order  to  tell 
the  time  of  the  day,  1  will  then  admit 
thatfinal  causes  are  nothing  but  chimeras, 
and  be  content  to  go  by  the  name  of  a 
final-cause-finder; — ^in  plain  language, 
fool— to  the  end  of  my  life. 

All  the  parts,  however,  of  that  great 
machine  the  world,  seem  made  for  each 
other.  Some  philosophers  affect  to  de- 
ride final  causes,  which  were  rejected, 
they  tell  us,  by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  that  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  rather  merit  the  derision.  They 
tell  you  that  the  eye  is  not  made  to  see ; 
but  that,  since  it  was  found  out  that  eyes 
were  capable  of  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  that  purpose  they  have  been  ap- 
plied. According  to  diem,  the  mouth  is 
not  formed  to  8pc»k  and  eat,  nor  the  sto- 
mach to  digest,  nor  the  heart  to  receive 
the  blood  from  the  veins  and  impel  it 
throuffh  the  arteries,  nor  the  feet  to  walk, 
nor  the  ears  to  hear.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  these  very  shrewd  and  consistent 
persons  admitted,  that  tailors  made  gar^ 
ments  to  clothe  them,  and  masons  built 
houses  to  lodge  them ;  and  thus  ventured 
lodenv  to  nature— the  great  existence, 
the  universal  intelligence— what  they  con- 
ceded to  the  most  insignificant  artificers 
eiDployed  by  themselves. 

The  doctrine  of  final  causes  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  preserved  from  beingabused. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  M.  le 
Prieur,  in  the  Spectator  of  Nature,  con- 
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tends  in  vain,  that  th«  tides  were  attached 
to  the  ocean  to  enable  ships  to  enter  more 
easily  into  their  ports,  and  to  preserve  the 
water  from  corruption :  he  might  just  as 
probably  and  successfully  have  ui^ed, 
that  legs  were  made  to  wear  boots,  and 
noses  to  bear  spectacles. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselTes  of  the 
truth  of  a  final  cause,  in  any  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  necessary  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced should  be  uniform  and  invariably 
in  time  and  place.  Ships  have  not  ex- 
isted in  all  times  and  upon  all  seas ;  ac- 
cordingly, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ocean 
was  made  fSor  ships.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to 
maintain  that  nature  had  toiled  on  from 
\  the  very  beginning  of  time  to  adjust  herself 
'  to  the  inventions  of  our  fortuitous  and 
arbitrary  arts,  all  of  which  are  of  so  late 
a  date  in  their  discovery ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly dear  that  if  noses  were  not  made 
for  spectacles,  they  were  made  for  smell- 
ing, and  there  have  been  noses  ever  since 
there  were  men.  In  the  same  manner, 
hands,  instead  of  being  bestowed  for  die 
sake  of  gloves,  are  visibly  destined  for 
all  those  uses  to  which  the  metacarpus, 
the  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  circular  muscle  of  the  wrist, 
render  them  applicable  by  us. 

Cicero,  who  doubted  everything  else, 
had  no  doubt  about  final  causes. 

It  appears  particularly  difficult  to  sup- 
pose tnat  those  parts  of  the  human  frame, 
oy  which  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  species 
is  conducted,  should  not,  in  fact,  have 
been  intended  and  destined  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  their  mechanism  so  truly  ad- 
mirable, and  the  sensation  which  nature 
has  connected  with  it  more  admirable  stil  1 . 
Epicurus  would  be  at  least  obliffed  to  ad- 
mit that  pleasure  is  divine,  and  that  that 
pleasure  is  a  final  cause,  in  consequence 
of  which  beings,  endowed  with  sensibi- 
lity, but  who  could  never  have  commu- 
nicated it  to  themselves,  haye  been  in- 
cessantly introduced  into  the  world  as 
others  have  passed  away  from  it. 
This  philosopher,  Epicurus^  tras  a 
^  great  man  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

3  I 
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He  saw  tliat  Descartes  denied,  what  Gas- 
sendi  affiimed,  and  whal  Newton  demon- 
strated— that  motion  cannotexist  without 
a  vacuum.  He  conceived  the  necessity 
of  atoms  to  serve  as  constituent  parts  of 
invariable  species.  These  are  philoso- 
phical ideas.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  respectable  than  the  morality  of 
genuine  Epicureans ;  it  consisted  in  se- 
questration from  public  affairs,  which 
are  incompatible  with  wisdom,  and  in 
friendship,  without  which,  life  is  but  a 
burden.  But  as  to  the  rest  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epicurus,  it  appears  not  to  be 
more  admissible  than  the  grooved  or  tu- 
bular matter  of  Descartes.  It  is,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  wilfully  to  shut  the  eyes 
and  the  understanding,  and  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  design  in  nature  ;  and  if 
there  is  design,  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause :  there  exists  a  God. 

Some  object  to  us  the  irregularities  of 
our  globe,  the  volcanoes,  the  plains  of 
moving  sands,,  some  small  mountains 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  others  raised 
by  earthquakes,  &c.  But  does  it  follow 
from  the  naves  of  your  chariot  wheels 
taking  fire,  that  your  chariot  was  not 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying you  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

The  chains  of  mountains  which  crown 
both  hemispheres,  and  more  than  six 
hundred  rivers  which  flow  from  the  foot 
of  these  rocks  towards  the  sea;  the  va- 
rious streams  that  swell  these  rivers  in 
their  cause,  after  fertilising  the  fields 
through  which  they  pass ;  the  innume- 
rable fountains  whicn  spring  fipom  the 
same  source,  which  supply  necessary  re- 
freshment, and  growth,  and  beauty  to  ani- 
■lal  and  yegetable  life ;  all  this  appears 
no  more  to  result  from  a  fortuitous  con- 
course and  an  obliquity  of  atoms,  than  the 
retina  which  receives  the  ra^  of  light,  or 
the  chrystalline  humour  wbidk  refracts  it, 
or  the  drum  of  the  ear  which  admits 
sounds,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  our  veins,  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart,  the  regulating  principle  of  the 
machine  of  life. 
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SECTION  iir. 

It  would  appear  that  a  man  must  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  senses,  before 
he  can  deny  that  stomachs  are  made  for 
digestion,  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  bear. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  have 
a  singular  partiality  for  final  causes,  to 
assert  that  stone  was  made  for  building 
houses,  and  that  silk-worms  are  produced 
in  China  that  we  may  wear  satins  in 
Europe. 

But,  it  is  uiged,  if  God  has  evidently 
done  one  thing  by  design,  he  has  then 
done  all  things  by  design.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  admit  providence  in  the  one  case 
and  to  deny  it  in  the  others.  Everything 
that  is  done  was  fbrseen,  was  arranged. 
There  is  no  arrangement  without  an  ob- 
ject, no  effect  without  a  cause;  all,  there- 
fore, is  equally  the  result,  the  produce  of 
a  final  cause :  it  is  therefore,  as  correct 
to  say  that  noses  were  made  to  bear  spec* 
tades,  and  fingers  to  be  adorned  with 
rings,  as  to  say  that  the  ears  were 
formed  to  hear  sounds,  the  eyes  to  re- 
ceive light. 

All  that  this  objection  amounts  to,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  that  everything  is  the  re- 
sult, nearer  or  more  remote,  <?  a  general 
final  cause;  that  everything  is  tbe  con- 
sequence of  eternal  laws. 

When  the  elfects  are  iovartably  the 
same  in  all  times  and  plaoes,  and  when 
these  uniform  efiects  are  independent  of 
the  beings  to  which  they  attach,  then 
there  is  visibly  a  final  cause. 

All  animals  have  eyes  and  see;  all 
have  ears  and  hear ;  all  have  a  mouth 
with  which  they  eat;  a  stomach,  or 
somethinff  similar,  by  which  they  digest 
their  food ;  all  have  suitable  means  fbr 
expelling  the  feces;  all  have  the  organs 
requisite  for  the  continuation  of  their 
species ;  and  these  natural  gifts  perform 
their  regular  course  and  process  without 
any  application  or  intermixture  of  art. 
Here  are  final  causes  clearly  esta- 
blished; and  to  deny  a  truth  so  uni- 
versal would  be  a  perversion  of  tlie  ft- 
cttlty  of  reason. 
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But  stones,  in  all  tiroes  and  places,  do 
not  constitute  ihe  materials  of  build- 
ings. All  noses  do  not  bear  spectacles ; 
all  fingers  do  not  cany  a  ring ;  all  legs 
are  not  covered  with  silk  stodcings.  A 
silk-worm,  therefore,  is  not  made  to  co- 
ver my  legs,  exactly  as  your  mouth  is 
nade  for  eating,  and  another  part  of 
your  person  for  the  *'  ^arde^obe.''  There 
are,  therefore,  we  see,  immediate  effects 
produced  from  final  causes,  and  effects 
of  a  very  numerous  description,  which 
are  remote  productions  from  those 
causes. 

Everything  belonging  to  nature  is  uni- 
form, immutable,  and  the  immediate 
work  of  its  author.  It  is  he  who  has  es- 
tablished ihe  laws  by  which  the  moon 
contributes  three-fourtlis  to  the  cause  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
sun  the  remaining  fourth.  It  is  he  who 
has  given  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  sun, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  orb  com- 
municates its  rays  of  light  in  the  short 
•pace  of  seven  minutes  and  a  half  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  crocodiles,  and  cats. 

But  if,  after  a  course  of  as^es,  we 
started  the  inventions  of  shears  and  spits, 
to  dip  the  wool  of  sheep  with  tlie  one, 
and  with  the  other  to  roast  in  order  to 
eat  them,  what  else  can  be  inferred  from 
such  circumstances,  but  that  God  formed 
US  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  some  time 
or  other,  we  could  not  avoid  becoming 
ingenious  and  carnivorous  ? 

Sheep,  undoubtedly,  were  not  made 
expressly  to  be  roasted  and  eaten,  since 
many  nations  abstain  from  such  food  with 
horror.  Mankind  are  not  created  essen- 
tially to  massacre  one  another,  since  the 
bramins,  and  the  respectable  primiiivet 
called  quakers,  kill  no  one.  But  the  clay 
oat  of  which  we  are  kneaded  frequently 

I>roduce8  massacres,  as  it  produces  ca- 
umnies,  vanities,  persecutions,  and  im- 
pertinences, it  is  not  precisely  that  the 
formation  of  man  is  the  final  cause  of 
our  madnesses  and  follies,  for  a  final 
oanse  is  universal,  and  invariable  in 
every  aee  and  place :  but  the  liorrorsand 
absurdities  of  the  human  race  are  not  at 


all  the  less  included  in  the  eternal  order 
of  things.  When  we  thresh  our  corn, 
the  flail  is  the  final  cause  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  grain.  Bnt  if  that  flail, 
while  threshing  my  grain,  crushes  to 
death  a  thousand  insects,  that  occurs 
not  by  an  express  and  determinate  act  of 
my  will,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  by 
mere  chance  }  the  insects  were,  on  this 
occasion,  actually  under  my  flail,  and 
could  not  but  be  there. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  man  should  be  ambitious ; 
that  he  should  enrol  and  discipline  a 
number  of  other  men;  that  he  should  be 
a  oonqueror,  or  that  he  should  be  de- 
feated ;  but  it  can  never  be  said  that  the 
man  was  created  by  God  to  be  killed  in 
war. 

The  organs  with  which  nature  has  sup- 
plied us  cannot  always  be  final  causes  m 
action.  The  eyes  wluch  are  bestowed  for 
seeing  are  not  constantly  open.  Every 
sense  has  its  season  for  repose.  There 
are  some  senses  that  are  even  made  no 
use  of.  An  imbecile  and  wretched  fe- 
male, for  example,  shut  up  in  a  dois* 
ter  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  mars 
one  of  the  final  causes  of  her  exist- 
ence; but  the  cause,  nevertheless, 
equally  subsists,  and  whenever  it  is  free, 
k  will  operate. 

FINESSE,  FINENESS,  &c. 

Of  the  different  Significationt  of  the 
Word, 

Fineness  dther  in  its  proper  or  its 
figurative  sense  does  not  signify  either 
light,  slender,  fine,  or  of  a  rare  thin  tex- 
ture ;  this  word  expresses  something  de- 
licate and  finished.  Light  cloth,  soft 
linen,  thin  lace,  or  slender  galooo,  are 
not  always  fine. 

This  word  has  a  relation  to  the  verb  to 
finish,  whence  come  the  finisliinss  of 
art;  thus  we  say,  the  finishings  of  Van- 
derwerfTs  pencil  or  of  Mieris :  we  say, 
a  fine  horse,  fine  gold,  a  fine  diamond, 
&c.  A  fine  horse  is  opposed  to  a  clumsy 
one ;  the  fine  diarooud  to  a  false  one  i 
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fine  or  refined  gold  to  gold  mixed  with ;  licacy  to  madrigal.    It  is  delicacy  wiikfa 
alloy.  \  enten  into  a  lorer't  jealousies,  and  not 

Fineness  is  generally  applied  to  deli-  s  finesse, 
cate  things  and  lightness  or  manufacture.  ^     The  praise  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
Although  we  say  a  fine  horse,  we  seldom  \  Despreaux  are  not  always  equally  deli- 
say,  **  the  fineness  of  a  horse.*'    We  i  cate ;  satires  are  not  always  sufficieDtly 
speak  of  the  fineness  of  hair,  lace,  or  >  ingenious  in  the  way  of  finesse, 
a  stuff.    When  by  this  word  we  should  |      When  Iphigenia,  in  Racine,  has  re- 
express  the  fault  or  wrong  use  of  any-  <  ceived  firom  her  father  the  order  never  lo 
thing,  we  add  the  adverb  too ;  as,— This  \  see  Achilles  more,  she  cries,— 
thread  is  broken,  it  was  too  fine:  thisc    ^      .    ,  _.       .       ,»  ^  . 

Stuffis  too  fine  for  the  season.  aa«pI«*o«.^i^a^dea,a»de  ,««•.!.! 

Fineness  or  finesse,  in  a  figumtive      ««i«tierHb,.yo.'ciyMkmyi.f.! 
sense,  applies  to  conduct,  speech,  and  |     The  true  character  of  this  line  par- 
works  of  mind.    In  conduct,  finesse  al-  ]  takes  rather  of  delicacy  than  of  finesse. 
ways  expresses,  as  in  the  arts,  somethmg  I 
delicate  or  subtle ;  it  may  sometimes  ex-  j  FIRE 

ist  without  ability,  but  it  is  very  rarely  j  riiit*. 

unaccompanied  by  a  little  deception ;  <  sectioit  z. 

politics  admit  it,  and  society  reproves  it.  {     Xs  fire  anything  more  than  an  element 

Fmesse  is  not  exactly  subtlety ;  we  ,^ch  lights,  warms,  and  bums  us?  Is 
draw  a  person  mto  a  si^  with  finesse ;  ^ot  light  always  fire,  though  fire  is  noi 
we  escape  fit)m  it  with  subUety.  We  always  light?  And  is  not  fioerhaave  in 
act  with  finesse,  and  we  play  a  subtle  5  ^^  right  r 

trick.  Distrust  U  inspired  by  an  un-  jg  ^ot  the  purest  fire  extracted  fiwn 
spamng  use  of  finesse ;  yet  we  almost  ^ur  combustibles,  always  gross,  and 
always  deceive  ourselves  if  we  too  ge-  <  partaking  of  the  bodies  consumed,  and 
nerally  suspect  it.  y™  different  from  elementary  fire  ? 

Finesse,  in  works  of  wit,  as  m  con-       fi^^^  [^  fi^  distributed  throughout  na- 
versation,  consists  m  the  art  of  not  ex-  5  ^^j^  ^>f  ^^ich  it  is  the  soul  ? 
pressing  a  thought  clearly,  but  leaving  it  I 
so  as  to  be  easily  perceived.    It  is  an  ^      lr^?ft!!J'!i"Sj!?^^ 
enigma  to  which  people  of  sense  readily  > 
find  the  solution.  i      Why  did  Newton,  in  speaking  of  rays 

A  chancellor  one  day  offering  his  pro- 1  of  light,  always  say, — ^^'De  naturandio- 
tection  to  parliament,  the  first  presiaent  I  rum  lucis,  utrum  corpora  aint  nee  nenoa 
turning  towards  the  assembly,  said :  |  disputans ;"  without  examining  whether 
''  Gentlemen,  thank  the  chancellor ;  he  \  they  were  bodies  or  not  ? 
he  has  given  us  more  than  we  demanded  \  Did  he  only  speak  geometrically  ?  lo 
of  him ;'' — a  very  witty  reproof.  ^  that  case,  this  doubt  was  useless.    It  is 

Finesse,  in  conversation  and  writing,  <  evident  that  he  doubted  of  the  nature  of 


differs  from  delicacy ;  the  first  applies 
equally  to  piquant  and  agreeable  things, 
even  to  blame  and  praise  ;  and  still  more 
to  indecencies,  over  which  a  veil  is  drawn, 
through  which  we  cannot  penetrate  with- 
out a  blush.  Bold  things  may  be  said 
with  finesse. 
Delicacy  expresses  soft  and  agreeable 


elementary  fire,  and  doubted  vrith  reason. 
Is  elemental  fire  a  body  like  othos, 
as  earth  and  water?  If  it  was  a  body 
of  this  kind,  would  it  not  gravitate  like 
all  other  matter  ?  Would  it  escape  from 
the  luminous  body  in  a  right  line? 
Would  it  have  an  unifonn  progression  ? 
And  why  does  light  never  move  out  of  a 


sentiments  and  ingenious  praise ;   thus  |  right  line  when  it  is  unimpeded  in  its 
finesse  bdoogs  more  to  epigram,  and  de-  |  rapid  course? 


FiaM^ESS. 
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May  not  elementary  fiie  have  proper-  j  would  be  so  too  if  I  could ;  but  there  are 
ties  of  matter  little  known  to  us,  and  pro-  •  so  many  fools  and  villains,  that  I  dure 
perties  of  substance  entirely  so  ?    May  it    not :  I  can  only  think  quietly  in  my  own 


not  be  a  medium  between  matter  and 
substances  of  another  kind  ?  And  who 
can  say  that  there  are  not  a  million  of 
these  substances?  1  do  not  say  that 
there  are,  but  I  say  it  is  not  proved  that 
there  may  not  be. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  believe,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  bodies  acted 
upon  one  another,  not  only  without  touch- 
ing, and  without  emission,  but  at  great 
distances ;  it  is  however  found  to  be  true, 
and  is  no  longer  doubted.  At  present,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  penetrable  by  each  other,  but  who 
knows  what  may  happen  to  prove  it  ? 

However  that  nuiy  be,  1  wish,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  that  this  incompre- 
hensible penetrability  could  be  admitted. 
Light  has  something  so  divine,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  it  a  step  to  the 
discovery  of  substances  still  more  pure. 

Come  to  my  aid,  Empedocles  and  De- 
mocritus ;  come  and  aclmire  the  wonders 
of  electricity ;  see  if  the  sparks  which  ; 
traverse  a  thousand  bodies  m  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  are  of  ordinary  matter ; 
judge  if  elementary  fire  does  not  contract 
the  heart,  and  communicate  that  warmth 
which  gives  life !  Judge  if  this  element 
is  not  me  source  of  all  sensation,  and  if 
sensation  is  not  the  origin  of  thought ; 
though  ignorant  and  insolent  pe&its 
have  condemned  the  proposition,  as  one 
which  should  be  persecuted. 

Tell  me,  if  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
presides  over  all  nature,  cannot  for  ever 
preserve  these  elementary  atoms  which 
oe  has  so  rarely  endowed  ?  "  Igneus  est 
oUis  vigor  et  coelestis  origo.'' 

The  celebrated  Le  Cat  calls  this  vivi- 
fying fluids '^  An  amphibious  being,  en- 
dowed by  its  author  with  a  superior  re- 
finement which  links  it  to  immaterial 
beings,  and  thereby  ennobles  and  elevates  ; 
it  into  that  medmm  nature  which  we 
recognise,  and  which  is  the  source  of  all 
i^properties." 

i  ou  are  of  the  opinion  of  Le  Cat  ?    1 1 


way  at  Mount  Krapak.  Let  others  think 
as  well  as  they  are  allowed  to  think,  whe- 
ther at  Salamanca  or  Bergamo. 

SECTION   If. 

Of  what  is  understood  by  Fire  used 
figuratively. 

Fire,  particularly  in  poetry,  often  sig- 
nifies love,  and  is  employed  more  ele- 
gantly in  the  plural  than  m  the  singular. 
\  Comeille  often  says  tm  beau  feu  for  a  vir- 
tuous ond  noble  love.  A  man  has  fire  in 
his  conversation  :  that  does  not  mean  that 
he  has  brilliant  and  enlightened  ideas,  but 
lively  expressions  animated  by  action. 

Fire  m  writing  does  not  necessarily 
imply  lightness  and  beauty,  but  vivacity, 
multiplied  figures,  and  spontaneous  ideas. 

Fire  is  a  merit  in  speech  and  writing 
only  when  it  is  well  managed. 

It  is  said  that  poets  are  animated  with 
a  divine  fire  when  they  are  sublime ; 
genius  cannot  exist  without  fire,  but  fire 
may  be  possessed  without  genius. 


FIRMNESS. 

Firmness  comes  fix>m  firm,  and  has  a 
different  signification  from  solidity  and 
hardness;  a  squeezed  cloth,  a  beaten 
negro,  have  finnness  without  bong  hard 
or  solid. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
modifications  of  the  soul  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  physical  images:  we  say  firm- 
ness of  soul,  and  of  mind,  which  does  not 
signify  that  they  are  harder  or  more  solid 
than  usual. 

Firmness  is  the  exercise  of  mental 
courage ;  it  means  a  decided  resolution ; 
while  obstinacy,  on  the  contrary,  signifies 
blindness. 

Those  who  praise  the  firmness  of  Ta- 
citus are  not  so  much  in  the  wron|  as  P. 
Bouhours  pretends;  it  is  an  accidental 
ill-chosen  term,  which  expresses  energy 
and  strength  of  thought  and  of  style.    It 
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PLATTERT. 


may  be  sud  that  La  Bruyere  has  a  firm 
styie,  and  that  many  other  writers  have 
only  a  hard  one. 

FLATTERY. 

1  FIND  not  one  monument  of  flattery 
in  remote  antiquity  :  there  is  no  flatteiy 
in  Hesiod — ^none  in  Homer.  Their  stories 
are  not  addressed  to  a  Greek,  elevated  to 
some  dignity,  nor  to  his  lady ;  as  each 
canto  of  Thomson's  Seasons  is  dedicated 
to  some  person  of  rank,  or  as  so  many 
forgotten  epistles  in  verse  havt  been  de- 
dicated, in  England,  to  gentlemen  or 
ladies  of  qualit}',  with  a  brief  eulogy,  and 
the  arms  of  the  patron  or  patroness  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  work. 

Nor  is  there  any  flattery  in  Demos- 
thenes. This  way  of  asking  alms  har- 
moniously began,  if  I  mistake  not,  with 
Pindar.  No  hand  can  be  stretched  out 
more  emphatically. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, great  flattery  is  to  be  (iated  from 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Julius  Csesar  had 
scarcely  time  to  be  flattered.  Hiere  is 
not,  extant,  any  dedicatory  epistle  to 
Sylhi,  Marius,  or  Carbo,  nor  to  their 
wires,  or  their  mistresses.  I  can  well 
believe  that  very  bad  verses  were  pre- 
sented to  Lucullus  and  Pompey;  but, 
thank  God,  we  have  them  not. 

It  is  a  great  spectacle  to  behold  Cicero 
equal  in  dignity  to  Ctesar,  speaking  before 
him  as  advocate  for  a  king  of  Bithynia 
and  Lesser  Armenia  named  Deiotarus, 
accused  of  la^ng  ambuscades  for  him, 
and  even  designing  to  assassinate  him. 
Cicero  begins  with  acknowledging  that  he 
is  disconcerted  in  his  presence,  He  calls 
him  the  vanquisher  of  the  world — "  vic- 
torem  orbis  terrarum.**  He  flatters  him ; 
but  this  adulation  does  not  yet  amount 
to  baseness ;  some  sense  of  shame  still 
remains. 

But  with  Augustus  there  are  no  longer 
any  bounds :  the  senate  decrees  his  apo- 
theosis during  his  lifetime.  Under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  this  flattery  becomes 
the  ordinary  tribute,  and  is  no  longer  any 
thing  more  than  a  style.    It  is  impossible 


[  to  flatter  any  one,  when  the  moat  extra- 
vagant adulation  has  become  the  ordinary 
currency. 

In  Europe,  wehave  had  no  great  monu- 
ment! of  flatteiy  before  Louis  XIV.  His 
father,  Louis  Alll.,  had  very  little  in* 
cense  offered  him ;  we  find  no  mention 
of  him,  except  in  one  ortwo  of  Malheibe's 
odes.  There,  indeed,  according  to  cus- 
tom, he  is  called  ^thou  greatest^  kings," 
— as  the  Spanish  poets  my  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  English  poets  (iaoreale) 
to  the  King  of  England  ;  but  the  better 
pert  of  his  praises  is  bestowed  on  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  whose  soul  is  great  and  fear- 
less ;  who  practises  so  well  the  healing 
art  of  irovemment,  and  who  knows  how 
to  cure  all  our  evils  :•— 


Doot  Kame  toaU  gnsde  nt  unc  ave  bardie* 
Q«i  pratique  A  bi«n  fart  de  mmt  •e«>ouiir. 
One.  p«anru  qu'il  wit  cm,  dobs  o'anMw  laatadic. 
■^^    ne  sacbe  goerir. 


une.i 


Upon  Loms  XIV.  flattery  came  m  a 
deluge.    But  he  was  not  like  the  roan 
said  to  have  been  smothered  by  the  rose 
leaves  heaped  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thrived  the  more. 

Flatteiy,  when  it  has  some  plausible 
pretext,  may  not  be  so  pernicious  as  it 
has  been  thought :  it  sometimes  encou- 
rages to  great  acts ;  but  its  excess  is  vi- 
cious, like  the  excess  of  satire. 

La  Fontaine  says,  and  pretends  to  say 
it  after  .£sop : 

On  M  peat  trop  looer  tMH  iMtet  da  p 
\jH  dieoa,  M  MaitrnwCf  «i  ■oo  fx>i. 
Etopc  Ic  ditait:  jTy  M>ufcriB  qaaot  k  m-> 
C'ea  aoat  mailnitt  Imgoan ' 


Yonr  flattery  to  three  aocts  of  t*»Mn  apply  :•.- 
Yoa  cannot  m*  too  ciril  Kiiii^ 
To  fodt.  to  mmreaet,  hnd  kinr*  :— 
So  booeit  Ak>p  Mld^aod  to  aay  1. 

Honest  .£sop  said  no  such  thing ;  nor 
do  we  find  that  he  flattered  any  king,  or 
any  concubine.  It  must  not  bethongiit 
that  kings  are  in  reality  flattered  by  all 
the  flatteries  that  are  heaped  upon  tiiem ; 
for  the  greater  part  never  reach  tl^m. 

One  very  common  folly  of  oiators,  it 
that  of  exhausting  themselves  in  praisiDg 
some  prince  who  will  never  hear  of  their 
praises.  But  what  is  most  lamentabU 
of  all  is,  that  Ovid  should  have  praised 
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Augustus  even  while  he  was  datiog  **  de 
Fonto." 

The  perfection  of  the  ridiculoos  might 
be  found  in  the  compliments  which 
preachers  address  to  kings,  when  they 
have  the  happiness  of  euiibiting  before 
their  majesties.  **  To  the  reverend  Fa- 
ther Gaillard,  preacher  to  the  king." — 
Ah!  most  reverend  fiuher,  dost  thou 
preach  only  for  the  king  ?  Art  thou  like 
the  monkey  at  the  fair,  whidi  leaps  **  only 
for  the  king.'' 

FORCE  (PHYSICAL). 

What  is  *  force  V  where  does  it  reside  ? 
whence  does  it  come?  doesitperisli?  or 
is  it  ever  the  same  ? 

It  has  pleased  us  to  denominate '  force' 
that  weight  which  one  body  exercises 
upon  another.  Il^re  is  a  boll  of  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  on  this  floor :  it 
presses  the  floor,  you  say,  with  a  *  force' 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  And  this  you 
call  a '  dead  force.'  But  are  not  these 
wards  *  dead'  and  '  force'  a  little  contra^ 
dictory  ?  Might  we  not  as  well  say '  dead 
ali-ve* — ^yes  and  no  at  once  ? 

liiis  ball  'weighs.'  Whence  comes 
thi«  'weight?'  and  isthis  weight  a 'force  V 
If  the  ball  were  not  impeded,  would  it  go 
directly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth? 
Whence  has  it  this  incomprehensible  pro- 
perty? 

It  is  supported  by  mv  floor ;  and  you 
freely  give  to  my  floor  the  "  vis  inertis," 
— "  mertis"  signifying '  inactivity,' '  im- 
potence.'   Now  is  it  not  singular  that 

*  impotence'   should    be   denominated 

*  force  r 

What  is  the  living  force  which  acts  in 
your  arm  and  your  leg?  What  is  the 
source  of  it  ?  How  can  it  be  supoosed 
that  this  force  exists  when  you  are  aead  ? 
Does  it  go  and  take  up  its  abode  else- 
where, as  a  man  goes  to  another  house 
when  his  own  is  in  ruins  ? 

How  can  it  have  been  said  that  there 
is  always  the  same  force  in  nature? 
There  must,  then,  have  been  always  the 
same  number  of  men,  or  of  active  beings 
"equivalent  to  men. 


Why  does  a  body  in  motion  commu- 
nicate its  foroe  to  another  body  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact? 

These  are  questions  which  neither  geo- 
metry, nor  mechanics,  nor  metaphysics 
can  answer.  Would  you  arrive  at  the 
first  principle  of  the  force  of  bodies,  and 
J  of  motion,  you  must  ascend  to  a  still  su- 
I  perior  principle.  Why  is  there  ''  any- 
j  thing?" 

FORCE— STRENGTH. 

These  words  have  been  transplanted 
from  simple  to  figurative  speech.  They 
are  applied  to  all  the  parts  of  a  body  that 
are  in  motion,  in  action ; — the  force  of  the 
heart,  which  some  have  made  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  some  three  ounces ;  the 
force  of  the  viscera,  the  lungs,  the  voice ; 
the  force  of  the  arm. 

The  metaphor  which  has  transported 
these  words  mto  morals,  has  made  them 
express  a  cardinal  virtue.  Strength,  in 
this  sense,  is  the  courage  to  support  ad- 
versity, and  to  undertake  virtuous  and 
difficult  actions ;  it  is  the  "  animi  forti- 
tude." 

The  strength  of  the  mind  is  penetration 
and  depth—*'  ingenii  vis."  Nature  gives 
it  as  she  gives  that  of  the  body  :  moderate 
labour  increases,  and  excessive  labour  di- 
minishes it. 

The  force  of  an  argument  consists  in  a 
clear    exposition    of    clearly-exhibited 

8 roofs,  and  a  just  conclusion  :  with  ma- 
lematical  theorems  it  has  nothing  to  do ; 
because  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration 
can  be  made  neither  more  nor  less ;  only 
it  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  path — a  simpler  or  more  compli- 
cated method.  It  is  in  doubtful  ques- 
tions that  the  force  of  reasoning  is  truly 
applicable. 

The  force  of  eloquence  is  not  merely  a 
train  of  just  and  vigorous  reasoning,  which 
is  not  incompatible  with  dryness;  ttils 
force  requires  floridity,  striking  images, 
and  eneiigetic  expressions.  Thus  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  sermons  of  Bourdaloue 
have  most  force,  those  of  Massillon  more 
elegance.    Verses   may  have    strength. 
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and  want  every  other  beauty.  The 
stren^  of  a  hue  in  our  language  consists 
principally  in  saying  something  in  each 
nemistich. 

Strength  in  painting  is  the  expression 
ofthe  muscles,  which,  by  feeling  touches, 
are  made  to  appear  under  the  flesh  that 
coversthem.  There  is  too  much  strength 
when  the  muscles  are  too  strongly  articu* 
lated.  The  attitudes  of  the  combatants 
haTe  great  strength  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
stantine,  drawn  bv  Raphael  and  Julio 
Romano ;  and  in  those  of  Csesar,  painted 
by  Le  Brun .  Inordinate  strength  is  harsh 
in  paintinff  and  bombastic  in  poetry. 

Some  philosophers  have  asserted  that 
force  is  a  property  inherent  in  matter ; 
that  each  mYisible  particle,  or  rather 
monad,  is  endowed  with  an  active  force; 
but  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  demonstrate 
this  assertion  as  it  would  be  to  prove  that 
whiteness  is  a  quality  inherent  in  matter, 
as  the  Trevoux  Dictionary  says  in  the 
article  iMHEREnr. 

The  strength  of  every  animal  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  when  the  animal  has  at- 
tained its  faU  growth .  It  decreases  when 
the  muscles  no  longer  receive  the  same 
quantity  of  nourishment :  and  this  quan- 
tity ceases  to  be  the  same  when  the  ani- 
mal spirits  no  longer  communicate  to  the 
muscles  their  accustomed  motion.  It 
is  probable  that  the  animal  spirits  are  of 
fire,  inasmuch  as  that  old  men  want  mo- 
tion and  strength  in  proportion  as  they 
want  warmth. 

FRANCHISE, 

A  WORD  which  always  gives  an  idea  of 
liberty  in  whatever  sense  it  is  taken ;  a 
word  derived  from  the  Franks,  who  were 
always  free :  it  is  so  ancient,  that  when  { 
the  Cid  besieged  and  took  Toledo,  in  the  ' 
deventh  century,  franchies  or  franchises  | 
were  given  to  all  the  French  who  went  \ 
on  this  expedition,  and  who  established  | 
tiiemselves  at  Toledo.    All  walled  cities  \ 
had  franchises,  liberties,  and  privileges,  ( 
even  in  the  greatest  anarchy  of  feudal  j 
power.    In  all  countries  possessing  as-  i 
semblies  or  states,  the  sovereign  swore,  \ 


on  his  accession,  to  guard  fheir  liberties. 
This  name,  which  has  been  given  ge- 
nerally to  the  rights  of  the  people,  to 
immunities,  and  tosanctoaries  or  asylums, 
has  been  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
quarters  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  was  a  piece  of  ground 
around  their  palaoes,  wluch  was  k^ger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  will  of  the  am- 
bassador. The  ground  was  an  asylum 
for  criminals,  who  could  not  be  there 
pursued.  This  franchise  was  restricted 
under  Innocent  XI.  to  the  inside  of  thdr 
palaces.  Churches  and  convents  liad  tlie 
same  privileges  in  Italv,  but  not  in  other 
states.  There  are  in  Paris  several  places 
of  sanctuary,  in  which  debtors  cannot  be 
seized  for  their  debts  by  common  justice, 
and  where  mechanics  can  pursue  their 
trades  without  being  freemen.  Meda- 
nics  have  this  privilege  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  but  it  is  not  an  ai^lum  like 
the  Temple. 

The  word  franchise,  which  usually  ex- 
presses the  liberties  of  a  nation,  city,  or 
person,  is  sometimes  used  to  signil'y  li- 
berty of  speech,  of  counsel,  or  of  a  law 
proceeding ;  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  speaking  with  frankness 
and  speakii^  with  liberty.  In  a  speech 
to  a  superior,  liberty  is  a  studied  or  too 
j(reat  lK>ldness  —  frankness  outstepping 
Its  just  bounds.  To  speak  with  liber^, 
is  to  speak  without  fear ;  to  speak  with 
frankness,  is  to  conduct  yourself  openly 
and  nobly.  To  speak  with  too  much 
liberty,  is  to  become  audacious ;  to  speak 
with  too  much  frankness,  is  to  be  too 
open-hearted. 

FRANCIS  XAVIEIL 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  know  some- 
thing true  concerning  the  celebrated 
Fmncis  Xavero,  whom  we  call  Xavier, 
sumamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 
Many  people  still  imagine  that  he  esta- 
blished (Christianity  Jong  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  India,  in  a  score  of 
islands,  and  above  all  in  Japan*  But 
thirty  years  ago,  even  a  doubt  on  the  sub> 
ject  was  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  £uiopr« 
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The  Jesuits  have  not  hesitated  to  com- 
pare hhn  to  St.  Paul.  His  travels  and 
miracles  had  been  written  in  part  by 
Tursellius  and  Orlandino,  by  Levena, 
and  by  Partoii,  aU  Jesuits,  but  very  little 
known  in  France ;  and  tiie  less  people  | 
were  acquainted  with  the  details  the  { 
greater  was  his  reputation. 

When  the  Jesuit  Bouhours  composed 
Ida  history,  he  ^Bouhours)  was  consi- 
dered as  a  man  or  very  enlightened  mind, 
and  waa  living  in  the  best  company  in 
Paris ;  I  do  not  mean  the  company  of 
Jesus,  but  that  of  men  of  the  world  the 
most  distinguished  for  intellect  and  know- 
ledge. No  one  wrote  in  a  purer  or  more 
uni^ected  stvle;  it  was  even  proposed 
in  the  French  Academy  that  it  should 
trespass  against  the  rules  of  its  institu- 
tion, by  receiving  fiuher  Bouhours  into 
its  body. 

He  had  another  great  advantage  in  the 
influence  of  his  order,  which  then,  by  an 
almost  inconceivable  illusion,  governed 
all  catholic  jninces. 

Sound  criticism  was,  it  is  true,  begin- 
ning to  rear  its  head ;  but  its  progress 
was  slow :  men  were,  in  general,  more 
anxious  to  write  ably  than  to  write  what 
was*  true. 

Bouhours  wrote  the  lives  of  St.  Igna^ 
tins  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  almost  with- 
out encountering  a  single  objection.  Even 
his  comparison  of  St  Ignatius  to  Oeesar,  . 
and  Xavier  to  Alexander,  passed  without  ^ 
animadversion;  it  was  tolerated  as  a 
flower  of  rhetoric. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Jesuit's  college,  rue 
St.  Jacques,  a  picture  twelve  feet  long 
and  twelve  high,  representing  Ignatius 
and  Xavier  ascending  to  heaven,  each  in 
a  magnificent  chariot  drawn  by  ibur 
milk-white  horses ;  and  above,  the  eternal 
Father,  adorned  with  a  fine  white  beard 
descending  to  his  waist,  with  Jesus  and 
the  Virgin  beside  him ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
beneath  them,  in  the  form  of  a  dove; 
and  angels  joining  their  hands,  and  bend- 
incdownto  receive  &ther  Ignatius  and 
wher  Xavier. 

Had  any  one  publicly  made  a  jest  of 


this  picture,  thereverendfioher  LaChaise, 
contessor  to  the  king,  would  infallibly 
have  had  the  sacrilegious  scoffer  h<K 
noured  with  a  lettre-de-cadiet. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Francis  Xavier 
is  oomperable  to  Alexander,  inasmuch 
as  they  both  went  to  India,— so  is  Igna- 
tius to  Caesar,  both  having  been  in  C^l. 
But  Xavier,  the  vanquisher  of  the  devil, 
went  fiur  beyond  Alexander,  theoonqueror 
of  Darius.  How  gratifying  it  is  to  see 
him  going,  in  the  capadty  of  a  volunteer 
ccmverter,  from  Spam  into  France,  irom 
France  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Lisbon, 
and  from  Lisbon  to  Monmbtque,  after 
making  the  tour  of  Africa.  He  stays  a 
long  time  at  Mozambique,  where  he  re- 
ceives from  God  the  gift  of  prophet^ : 
he  then  proceeds  to  Melinda,  where  be 
disputes  on  the  Koran  with  the  Maho- 
metans, who  doubtless  understand  his 
language  as  well  as  he  understands  theirs, 
and  where  he  even  finds  caeiaues,  al- 
though they  are  to  be  found  nowhere  but 
in  America.  The  Portuguese  vessel 
arrives  at  the  iskind  of  Zocotora,  whidi 
is  unquestionably  that  of  the  Amaions : 
there  he  converts  all  the  islanders,  and 
builds  a  church.  From  thence  he  reaches 
Goa,  where  he  finds  a  pillar,  on  which 
St.  Thomas  had  engraven,  that  one  dav 
St.  Xavier  should  come  and  re-establish 
the  Christian  religion,  which  had  flou- 
rished of  old  in  India.  Xavier  has  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  perusing  the  ancient 
characters,  whether  Indian  or  Hebcew, 
in  which  this  prophecy  is  expressed.  He 
forthwith  takes  up  a  hand-bell,  assembles 
all  the  little  bovs  around  him,  explains 
to  them  the  creed,  and  baptises  them  ;— 
but  his  greatest  delight  was,  to  marry  the 
Indians  to  their  mistresses. 

From  Goa  he  speeds  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  to  the  fishing  coast,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Travancore. 

His  greatest  anxiety,  on  arriving  in 
any  country,  is  to  quit  it.  He  embarks 
in  the  first  Portuguese  ship  he  finds, 
whithersoever  it  is  bound,  it  matters  not 
to  Xavier ;  provided  only  that  he  is  tra- 
velling somewherei  he  is  content.    He  ia 
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received  through  charity,  and  returns  two  >  He  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
or  three  times  to  Goa,  to  Cochin,  to  Con,  \  with  all  the  languages  of  the  East ;  for 
to  Negapatam^  to  Meliapour.  A  vessel  l  he  made  songs  in  them  of  the  Pater- 
is  departing  for  Malacca,  and  Xavier  ao-  >  Doster,  Ave-Maria,  aod  Credo,  for  the 
oordingly  takes  his  passage  for  Malacca,  I  instruction  of  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
in  great  despair  that  he  has  not  yet  had  \  But  the  best  of  all  is,  that  this  man, 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Siam,  Pegu,  |  who  had  occasion  for  a  dragoman,  spoke 
and  Tonquin.  We  find  him  in  the  isUmd  |  every  tongue  at  once,  like  the  apostles ; 
of  Sumatra,  at  Borneo,  at  Macassar,  in  i  and  when  he  spoke  Portuguese,  in  which 
the  Moluccas,  and  especially  at  Temate  s  language  Boubours  acknowledges  that 
and  Amboyna.  The  King  of  Temate  \  the  saint  explained  himself  very  ill,  the 
had,  in  his  immense  Feraglio,  a  hundred  <  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the 
women  in  tiie  capacity  of  wives,  and  ^  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  aod  of  Sumatra, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  in  tlmt  of  concu-  ^  all  understood  him  perfectly, 
bines.  The  first  thing  Xavier  does,  is  to  \  One  day  in  particular,  when  he  was 
turn  them  all  out.  Pleasetoobserve,thats  preaching  on  the  immateriality  of  the 
the  island  ofTemate  is  two  leagues  across.  1  soul,  the  motion  of  the   planets,    the 

From  thence,  finding  another  Portu-  i  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  rain- 
guese  vessel  bound  for  Ceylon,  he  returns  \  bow,  sin  and  grace,  paradise  and  purga- 
to  Ceylon,  where  he  makes  various  ex-  i  tory,  he  made  himself  understood  by 
cursions  to  Goa  and  to  Cochin.  The  ^  twenty  persons  of  different  nations. 
Portuguese  were  already  trading  to  Japan.  I  Is  it  asked  how  such  a  man  could 
A  ship  sails  for  that  country :  Xavier  2  make  so  many  converts  in  Japan?  The 
takes  care  to  embark  in  it,  and  visits  all  l  simple  answer  is,  that  he  did  not  nudce 
tlie  Japan  islands.  \  any ;  but  other  Jesuits,  who  staid  a  long 

In  short  (says  the  Jesuit  Bouhours),  S  time  in  the  country,  by  favour  of  the 
the  whole  length  of  Xavier's  routes,  join^  I  treaties  between  the  kings  of  Portugal 
together,  woiUd  reach  several  times  round  [  and  the  emperors  of  Japan,  converted  so 
the  globe.  i  many  people,  that  a  civil  war  ensued. 

Be  it  observed,  that  he  set  out  on  his  ]  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Uves  of 
travels  in  1542,  and  died  in  1552.  If  ^  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
he  had  time  to  learn  the  languages  of  all  •  This  is  the  most  noted  prodigy  that  the 
the  nations  he  visited,  it  was  no  trifling  j  missionaries  have  worked  in  Japan, 
miracle :  if  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  I  But  those  of  Francis  Xavier  are  not 
was  a  greater  miracle  still.  But  unfor- 1  without  their  merit, 
tunately,  in  several  of  his  letters,  he  says  \  Among  his  host  of  miracles,  we  find 
that  he  is  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter;  \  no  fewer  than  eight  children  raised  from 
and  in  others,  he  acknowledges  that  he  <  the  dead. 

finds  extreme  difficulty  in  learning  the|  "Xavier's  greatest  miracle,"  says  the 
Japanese  language,  which  he  cannot  j  Jesuit  Bouhours,  ''  was  not  his  raising 
pronounce.  >  so  many  of  the  dead  to  life,  but  his  not 

The  Jesuit  Bouhours,  in  giving  some  I  himself  dying  of  fetigue.'' 
of  his  letters,  has  no  doubt  that  "  St.  <     But  the  pleasantest  of  his  miiades  i$f 
Francis  Xavier  had  the  gift  of  tongues ;"    that  having  dropped  his  crucifix  into  the 
but  he  acknowledges  that  "  he  had  it  not  \  sea,  near  the  island  of  Baranura,  which 


always."  '*  He  had  it,*'  says  he,  "  on 
several  occasions;  for,  without  having 
learned  the  Chinese  tongue,  he  preached 
to  the  Chinese  every  morning  at  Aman- 
guchi,'^  which  is  the  capital  of  a  pro- 


riQce  in  Japan.'* 


I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  island  of 
Barataria,  a  crab  came,  four-and-twenty 
hours  after,  and  brought  it  him  between 
its  claws. 

The  most  brilliant  of  all,  and  after 
which  no  other  deserves  to  be  rehited,  is 
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that  in  a  storm  which  lasted  three  days, 
he  was  constantly  in  two  ships,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  apart,  and  served 
one  of  them  as  a  pilot.  The  truth  of 
this  miracle  was  attested  by  all  the  pas- 
sencersy  who  could  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived. 

Yet  all  this  was  written  seriously  and 
with  success  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  age  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  of 
liacine's  tragedies,  of  Bayle's  Diction- 
aiy,  and  of  so  many  other,  learned 
works. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  mira- 
cle that  a  man  of  sense,  like  Bouhours, 
should  have  committed  such  a  mass  of 
extravagance  to  the  press,  if  we  did  not 
know  to  what  excesses  men  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  corporate  spirit  in  genera), 
and  the  monachal  spirit  in  particular 
We  have  more  than  two  hundred  volumes 
entirely  in  this  taste,  compiled  by  monks ; 
but  what  is  most  to  be  lamented  is,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  monks  also  compile. 
They  compile  more  ^^preeably,  and  are 
read.  It  is  most  deplorable  that,  in 
nineteen  twentieths  of  Europe,  there  is 
no  longer  that  profound  respect  and  just 
veneration  for  the  monks,  which  is  still 
felt  for  them  in  some  of  the  villages  of 
Arragon  and  Calabria. 

The  miracles  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the 
achievements  of  Don  Quixote,  the  Comic 
Romance,  and  the  convulsionaries  of  St. 
Medard,  have  an  equal  claim  on  our 
admiration  and  reverence. 

After  speaking  of  Francis  Xavier,  it 
would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  history 
of  the  other  Francises.  If  you  would  be 
instructed  thoroughly,  consult  the  con- 
formities of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Since  the  fine  history  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  by  the  Jesuit  Bouhours,  we  have 
had  the  history  of  St.  Francis  lUgis  by 
the  Jesuit  D'Aubenton,  confessor  to 
Philip  V.  of  Spain :  but  this  is  small- 
beer  after  brandy.  In  the  history  of  the 
bletsed  R^s,  there  is  not  even  a  single 
resuscitation. 

I 
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Italy  has  always  preserved  its  name, 
notwitlistanding  the  pretended  establish- 
ment of  ^neas ;  which  should  have  left 
some  traces  of  the  language,  characters, 
and  manners  of  Phrygia,  if  he  ever  came 
with  Achates  and  so  many  others,  into 
the  province  of  Rome,  then  almost  de- 
sert The  Goths,  Lombards,  Franks, 
Allemans,  or  Germans,  who  have  by 
turns  invaded  Italy,  have  at  least  left  it 
its  name. 

The  Tyrians,  Africans,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Visigoths,  and  Saracens  have,  one 
after  the  other,  been  masters  of  Spain, 
vet  the  name  of  Spain  exists.  Germany 
has  also  always  preserved  its  own  name ; 
it  has  merely  joined  that  of  Allemagne  to 
it,  which  appellation  it  did  not  receive 
horn  any  conqueror. 

The  Gauls  are  almost  the  only  people 
of  the  west  who  have  lost  their  name. 
This  name  was  originally  Walch  or 
Welch ;  the  Romans  always  substituted 
a  G.  for  the  W,  which  is  barbarous :  of 
"  Welch"  they  made  Galli,  Gallia.  They 
distinguished  the  Celtic,  the  Belgic,  and 
tlie  Aquitanic  Gaul,  each  of  whidi  spoke 
a  different  jargon. 

Who  were,  and  wheoc«  came  these 
Franks,  who  in  such  a  small  number  and 
little  time  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
Gauls,  which  in  ten  years  C»sar  could 
not  entirely  reduce  ?  I  am  reading  an 
author  who  commences  by  these  words : 
**  The  Franks  ftoro  whom  we  descend . . ." 
Ha !  my  friend,  who  has  told  you  that 
you  descend  in  a  right  line  from  a  Frank  ? 
Clodowick,  whom  we  call  Clovis,  pro- 
bably had  not  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  badly  clothed  and  armed, 
when  he  subiugated  about  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  Welch  or  Gauls,  held  in  ser^ 
vitude  by  three  or  four  Roman  legions. 
We  have  not  a  single  fiunily  in  France 
which  can  furnish,  I  do  not  say  the  least 
proof,  but  the  least  probability,  that  it 
had  its  oriffin  from  a  Frank. 

When  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic  se* 
came,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
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thouiand,  to  give  Normandy  in  fief,  and  I  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  It 
Brittany  in  arrHtrt  fitf^  did  they  leave  I  mieht  as  well  be  said  that  the  Aigooaaios 
any  archives  by  which  it  may  be  seen  |  and  Chicachas  liad  written  laws.  Men 
whether  tht^  were  the  fathers  of  alt  the  j  are  never  governed  by  authentic  laws, 
Normans  of  the  present  day?  {consigned  to  public  monuments,  unol 

It  has  been  a  long  time  believed  that !  thev  have  been  assembled  into  cities, 
the  Franks  came  from  Uie  Trqjans.  Am-  1  and  have  a  regular  police,  archives,  and 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  lived  in  the !  all  that  characterises  a  civilised  nation, 
iburth  century,  says, — <'  According  to  j  When  you  find  a  code  in  a  nation  which 
several  ancient  writers,  troops  of  fugitive  j  was  barbarous  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
TVojans  established  themselves  on  the  j  who  lived  upon  rapine  and  pillage,  and 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  then  desert.  As  to  I  which  had  not  a  walled  town,  you  may 
i&neas,  he  might  easily  have  sought  an  j  be  sure  that  this  code  is  a  pretended  one, 
asylum  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediter-  j  which  has  been  made  m  much  later 
ranean,  but  Francus  the  son  of  Hector  t  times.  Fallacies  and  suppositions  never 
had  too  fiir  to  travel  to  go  towards  Dns- 1  obliterate  this  truth  from  the  minds  of 
seldorp.  Worms,  Solm,  Errenbeistein,  &c. }  the  wise. 


What  is  more  ridiculous  still,  this 
Salic  law  has  been  given  to  us  in  Latin  ; 
as  if  savages,  wandering  beyond  tbe 
Rhine  had  learnt  the  Latin  language.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  digested 
by  Clovis,  and  it  ran  thus:  —Whilst 
the  illustrious  nation  of  the  Franks  was 
still  considered  barbarous,  the  heads  of 
this  nation  dictated  the  Salic  law.  They 
chose  amonff  themselves  fi>ur  chiefi, 
ViMgast,  Bodogast,  Sologast,  Vindogast, 
&c.  taking,  according  to  La  Fontaine's 
feble,  the  names  of  places  for  those  of 
men:— 

ISftfOt  . 

poet  pour  I 


Frsdegarius  doubts  not  that  the  Franks 
at  first  retired  into  Macedonia,  and  cai^ 
ried  arms  under  Alexander,  after  havine 
fought  under  Priam ;  on  which  alleged 
htits  the  monk  Otfrid  compliments  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  German. 

Toe  geo^pherof  Ravenna,  less  fa- 
bulous, assigns  the  first  habitation  of  the 
horde  of  Franks  among  the  Cimbrians, 
beyond  the  Elbe,  towards  the  Baltic  sea. 
These  Franks  might  well  be  some  re- 
mains of  these  barbarian  Ctmbri  defeated 
by  Marius ;  and  the  learned  Leibnitz  is 
of  this  opinion. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  time  oft        NonciiMfotpritpoweeoMp 
Constantine,  b^ond    the  Rhine  there  j         u»amd^«Dportpo«wi»oodT»oin.. 

were  hordes  of  ranks  or  Sicambri,  who  These  names  are  those  of  some  Frank 
lived  by  pillage.  They  assembled  under  I  cantons  in  the  province  of  Worms.  Wliat- 
bandit  captains,  chiefr  whom  historians  ever  may  be  the  epoch  in  which  the 
have  had  the  folly  to  call  kings.  Con-  |  customs  denominated  the  Salic  law  were 
stantine  himself  pursued  them  to  their )  constructed  on  an  ancient  tradition,  it  is 
haunts,  caused  several  to  be  hanged,  and  verv  clear  that  the  Franks  were  not  gieal 
others  to  be  delivered  to  wild  beasts,  in    legislators. 

the  amphitheatre  ofTreves,  for  his  amuse-  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
ment.  Two  of  their  pretended  kings  word  Frank?  That  is  a  question  of 
perished  in  this  manner,  at  which  the  ;  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  above 
panegyristsof  Constantine  are  in  ecstscies. }  a  hundred  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
The  Salic  law,  written,  it  is  said,  by  |  find  out.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Hun, 
these  barbarians,  is  one  of  the  absurd  Alain,  Godi,  Welch,  Picard  ?  And  what 
chimeras  with  which  we  have  always  j  does  it  signify  ? 
been  pestered.  It  would  be  very  strange  |  Were  the  armies  of  Clovis  all  com- 
if  the  Franks  had  written  such  a  consi* )  posed  of  Franks  ?  It  does  not  appear 
derable  code  in  their  marshes,  and  the  |  so.  Childeric  the  Frank  had  maae  in- 
Fnnch  had  not  any  written  usages  until  <  roads  as  fiur  as  Toumay.    It  is  said  that 
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CloTis  was  the  son  of  Childeric  and 
Queen  Bezine,  the  wife  of  King  fiazin. 
Now  Bazin  and  Bazine  are  assuredly  not 
German  names,  and  we  have  never  seen 
the  least  proof  that  CloWs  was  their  son. 
All  the  German  cantons  elected  their 
chiefs,  and  the  province  of  Franks  had 
no  doubt  elected  Clovis  as  they  had  done 
his  &ther.  He  made  his  expedition 
against  the  Gauls,  as  all  the  other  bar- 
barians had  undertaken  theirs  against  the 
Roman  empire. 

Dost  thou  really  and  truly  believe  that 
the  Herulian  Odo,  sumamed  Acer  by 
the  Romans,  and  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Odoacer,  had  only  Herulians 
in  his  train,  and  that  Genseric  conducted 
Vandals  alone  into  Africa?  All  the 
wretches  without  talent  or  profession, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  do  they  not 
always  join  the  &st  captain  of  robbers 
who  raises  the  standard  of  destruction  ? 

As  soon  as  Clovis  had  the  least  suc- 
cess, his  troops  were  no  doubt  joined  by 
an  Uie  Belgians  who  panted  for  booty ; 
and  this  army  is  nevertheless  called  the 
anny  of  Franks.  The  expedition  is  very 
easv.  The  Visigoths  had  already  in- 
vaded one-third  of  Gaul,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians  another.  The  rest  submitted 
to  Clovis.  The  Franks  divided  the  land 
of  the  vanquished,  and  the  Welch  culti- 
vated it. 

The  word  Frank  originally  signified  a 
free  possessor,  whilst  the  others  were 
slaves.  Hence  come  the  words  fran- 
chise, and  to  enfranchise, — "  I  make  you 
a  Frank,"  "  I  render  you  a  free  man." 
Hence  francalenuSf  holding  freely ;  frank 
aUuj  firank  dad,  frank  chamen,,  and  so 
many  other  tennis  half  Latin  and  half 
barbarian,  which  have  so  long  composed 
tiie  miserable  patois  spoken  in  France. 

Hence,  also,  a  franc  in  gold  or  silver 
to  express  the  money  of  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  whidi  did  not  happen  until  a 
long  time  afler,  but  which  reminds  us  of 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy.  We  still  say 
twenty  francs,  twenty  livres,  which  sig- 
nifies nothmff  in  itself;  it  gives  no  idea 
of  the  wei^t  or  value  of  the  money, 


being  only  a  vague  expression,  by  which 
Imorant  people  have  been  continually 
oeceived,  not  knowing  really  how  muds 
they  receive  or  how  much  they  pay. 

Charlemagne  did  not  consider  himself 
as  a  Frank;  he  was  bom  inAustrasiay 
and  sjpoke  the  German  langua^.  He 
was  ot  the  family  of  Arnold,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  preceptor  to  Dagobert.  Now  it 
is  not  probable  that  a  man  chosen  for  a 
preceptor  was  a  Frank.  He  made  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance, and  was  acquainted  only  with 
the  profession  of  arms.  But  what  gives 
most  weight  to  the  opinion  that  Charle- 
magne regarded  the  Franks  as  strangers 
to  him,  is  the  fourth  article  of  one  of  his 
capitularies  on  his  fiurms.  If  the  Franks, 
said  he,  conmiit  any  ravages  on  our  pos- 
sessicms,  let  them  be  judged  according  to 
their  laws. 

The  Oarlovingian  race  always  passed 
for  German :  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  m  his 
letter  to  the  archbishops  of  Mayenoe, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  expresses  himself 
in  these  remarkable  terms:  ''The  em- 
peror was  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Germans.  Their  king  was  not  em- 
peror until  after  he  had  been  crowned  hj 
the  pope  ...  all  that  the  emperor  pos- 
sessed he  held  from  us.  And  as  Za- 
charius  gave  the  Greek  empire  to  the 
Germans,  we  can  give  that  of  die  Germans 
to  the  Greeks." 

However,  France  having  been  divided 
into  eastern  and  western,  and  the  eastern 
being  Austrasia,  this  name  of  France 
pre^^iled  so  far,  that  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  emperors,  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople always  called  them  pretended 
Frank  emperors,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
letters  of  Bishop  Luitpraud,  sent  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople. 

Of  the  French  Nation. 

When  the  Franks  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  of  die  first  Welches^ 
which  the  Romans  called  Gallia,  the 
nation  was  composed  of  ancient  Celts  or 
Gauls,  subjugated  by  Caesar.  Roman 
ifiumlies   who   were  established  there| 
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Grermans  who  had  already  emigrated 
there,  and  finally  of  die  Franks,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try under  their  chief  Clovis.  Whilst  the 
monarchy  subsisted,  which  united  Gaul 
and  Germany,  all  the  people,  from  the 
source  of  the  Weser  to  the  seas  of  Gaul, 
bore  the  name  of  Franks.  But  when  at 
the  congress  of  Verdun  in  843,  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  Germany  and  Ganl 
were  separated,  the  name  of  Franks  re- 
mained to  the  people  of  western  France, 
which  alone  retained  the  name  of  France. 

The  name  of  French  was  scarcely 
known  imtil  towards  the  tenth  century. 
The  foundation  of  the  nation  is  of  Gallic 
families,  and  traces  of  the  character  of 
tiie  ancient  Gauls  have  always  existed. 

Indeed,  every  people  has  its  character 
as  well  as  every  man ;  and  this  character 
is  generally  formed  of  all  the  resem- 
blances caused  by  nature  and  custom 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  varieties 
which  distinguish  them.  Thus  French 
character,  genius,  and  wit,  result  from 
that  which  has  been  common  to  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  in  the  kingdom.  The 
people  of  Guienne  and  those  of  Nor- 
mandy differ  much;  there  is  however 
found  in  them  the  French  genius,  which 
forms  a  nation  of  these  Afferent  prcv- 
vinces,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Indians  and  Germans.  Clinuite  and  soil 
evidently  imprint  unchangeable  marks 
on  men  as  well  as  on  anim&  and  plants. 
Those  who  depend  on  government,  reh- 
p^on,  and  education  are  different.  That 
IS  the  knot  which  explains  how  people 
have  lost  one  part  of  their  ancient  cha- 
racter and  preserved  the  other.  A  people 
who  formerly  conquered  half  the  world 
are  no  longer  recognised  under  sacerdotal 
government,  but  the  seeds  of  their  ancient 
greatness  of  soul  still  exist,  though  hid- 
den beneath  weakness. 

In  the  same  manner  the  barbarous  go- 
vernment of  the  Turks  have  enervated 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  without 
having  been  able  to  destroy  the  original 
character  or  temper  of  their  minds. 

The  present  character  of  the  French  is 


the  same  as  Caesar  painted  the  Gauls— 
prompt  to  resolve,  ardent  to  combat,  im- 
petuous in  attack,  and  easily  discouraged. 
Caesar,  Agatius,  and  others  say,  that  of 
all  the  Barbarians  the  Gauls  were  Hlx 
most  poUshed.  They  are  still  in  the 
most  civilised  times  the  model  of  polite- 
ness to  all  their  neighbours,  though  tfiey 
occasionally  discover  the  remains  of  their 
levity,  petulance,  and  barbarity. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  France 
were  always  good  seamen ;  the  people 
of  Guienne  always  compose  the  best  in- 
fantry ;  those  who  inhabit  the  provinces 
of  Blois  and  Tours  are  not,  says  Tasso, 
robust  and  inde&dgable,  but  bland  and 
gentle,  like  the  land  which  they  inhabit : — 

Gente  robaata,  •  ftiieout 

La  terra  malice  c  liflU,  •  dilcCtota 
Simili  a  ae  gli  abitatoTf  pioduoe. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  the  cha- 
(racter  of  the  Parisians  of  our  day  with 
that  which  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  first 
of  princes  and  men  after  Marcus  Auie- 
lius,  gave  to  the  Parisians  of  his  time  ? — 
**  1  love  this  people,''  says  he  in  his 
Misopogon,  '^  because  they  are  serious 
and  severe  like  myself.''  This  serious- 
ness, which  seems  at  present  banished 
from  an  immense  city  become  the  centre 
of  pleasure,  then  reigned  in  a  little  lows 
destitute  of  amusements :  in  this  respect 
the  spirit  of  the  Parisians  has  changed 
notwithstanding  the  climate. 

The  affluence,  opulence,  and  idlenes 
of  the  people,  who  may  occupy  them- 
selves with  pleasures  and  the  arts,  and 
not  with  the  government,  have  given  a  new 
turn  of  mind  to  a  whole  nation. 

Further,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  by 
what  degrees  this  people  have  passed 
from  the  fierceness  which  characterised 
them  in  the  time  of  King  John,  Charies 
VI.  Charles  XL  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.  to  the  soft  facility  of  manners  for 
which  they  are  now  the  admiration  of 
Europe  ?  It  is  that  the  storms  of  go- 
vernment and  religion  forced  constitu- 
tional vivacity  into  paroxysms  of  fiictioo 
and  fanaticism ;  and  that  this  same  viva- 
city, whidi  always  will  exist,  has  at 
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present  no  object  but  tlie  pleasures  of  I  always  formed  the  predominant  character 
society.    The  Parisian  is  impetuous  in  i  of  the  nation. 

his  pleasures  as  he  formerly  was  in  his  <  Gallantry  and  politeness  began  to  dis- 
fierceness.  The  oriffinal  character  which  i  tinguish  the  French  under  Francis  I. 
is  caused  by  the  climate  is  always  the !  Manners  became  odious  after  the  death 
same.  If  at  present  he  cultivates  the  j  of  Francis  II.  However,  in  the  midst 
arts,  of  which  ne  was  so  long  deprived,  {  of  these  horrors,  there  was  always  a  po- 
it  is  not  that  he  has  another  mind  since  !  liteness  at  court,  which  the  Germans  and 
he  has  not  other  organs ;  but  it  is  that  he  j  English  endeavoured  to  imitate,  llie 
has  more  relief,  and  this  relief  has  not  i  rest  of  Europe,  in  aiming  to  resemble 
been  created  by  himself,  as  by  the  Greeks  j  them,  were  already  jealous  of  the  French. 
aiid  Florentines,  among  whom  the  arts !  A  character  in  one  of  Shakspeere's  co- 
flourished  like  the  natural  fruits  of  their !  medies  says,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  polite 


soil.  The  Frenchman  has  only  received 
them,  but  having  happily  cultivated  and 
adopted  these  exotics,  ne  has  almost  per- 
fected them. 

The  French  government  was  originally 
that  of  all  the  northern  nations,— of  all 
thoae  whose  policy  was  regulated  in  ge- 
neral assemblies  of  the  nation.  Kings  ' 
were  the  chief  of  these  assemblies ;  and 
this  was  almost  the  only  administration 
of  the  French  in  the  two  tirst  senerations, 
before  Charles  the  Simple. 

When  the  monarchy  was  dismembered. 


without  having  been   at  the  court  of 
France. 

Though  the  nation  has  been  tazed  with 
frivolity  by  Caesar,  and  by  all  neighbour- 
ing nations,  yet  this  kingdom,  so  long 
dismembered,  and  so  often  ready  to  sink, 
b  united  and  sustained  principally  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  negociations,  address, 
and  patience  ;  but  above  all,  bv  the  di- 
visions of  Grermany  and  England.  Brit- 
tany alone  has  been  united  to  the  kingdom 
by  a  marriage ;  Burgundy  by  ri^t  of 
fee,  and  by  the  ability  of  X^vas  XI. ; 


in  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  j  Dauphiny  b^  a  donation,  which  was  the 
when  the  kingdom  of  Aries  arose,  and  j  fruits  of  pohcy ;  the  county  of  Toulouse 
the  provinces  were  occupied  by  vassals  j  by  a  grant,  maintained  by  an  army ; 
little  dependant  on  the  crown,  the  name  l  Irovence  by  money.  One  treaty  of 
of  French  was  more  restricted.  Under  j  P^&ce  has  nven  Alsace,  another  Lonaine. 
Hugh  Capet,  Henry,  and  Philip,  the  The  English  have  been  driven  from 
people  on  this  side  the  Loire  only,  were  !  France,  notwithstanding  the  most  signal 
called  French.  There  was  then  seen  a  j  victories,  because  the  ain^  of  Fiance 
great  diversity  of  manners  and  of  laws  in  j  have  known  how  to  temporise,  and  profit 


the  provinces  held  from  the  crown  of 
France.  The  particular  lords  who  be- 
came the  masters  of  these  provinces  in- 


on  all  frtvourable  occasions ;— ail  which 
proves,  that  if  the  French  youth  are  fri- 
volous, the  men  of  riper  age,  who  govern 


troduced  new  customs  into  their  new  |  it,  have  always  been  wise.  Even  at  prc- 
states.  A  Breton  and  a  Fleming  have  at  j  sent  the  magistracy  are  severe  in  manners, 
present  some  conformity,  notwitltttanding  j  as  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
the  difference  of  their  character,  which  j  If  the  first  successes  in  Italy,  m  the  time 
they  hold  from  the  sun  and  the  climate,  I  of  Cl^.arles  VI il.  were  owing  to  the  war- 
hut  originally  there  was  not  the  least    Hkc  impetuosity  of  the  nation,  the  dis- 


similitude  between  them. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
that  there  has  been  any  uniformity  in 
manners  and  customs.  The  court,  at  this 
time,  first  began  to  serve  for  a  model  to 
the  United  Provinces;  but  in  general, 
impetuosity  in  war^  and  a  lax  dtKipline, 


graces  which  followed  tliem  were  caused 
by  the  blindness  of  a  court  which  was 
composed  of  young  men  alone.  Francis 
I.  was  only  unfortunate  in  his  youth, 
when  all  was  governed  by  favourites  of 
his  own  age,  and  he  rendered  his  kingdom 
more  flourishing  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
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The  French  hare  always  used  the  same  < 
arms  as  their  nei|;fabours,  and  have  nearly 
the  same  disciplme  in  ivar,  but  were  the 
first  who  quitted  the  use  of  the  lanoe  and 


pike.    The  battle  of  Yvri  began  to  de-  ;  cessary. 


ory  the  use  of  lances,  which  was  soon 
al)olished,  and  under  Louis  XIV.  pikes 
were  also  discontinued.  They  wore  tu- 
nics and  robes  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  left  off  the  custom  of  letting  the 
beuds  grow  under  Louis  the  Young,  and 
retook  to  it  under  Francis  I.  and  only 
began  to  shave  entirely  under  Louis  XIV. 
Their  dress  is  continiutlly  changing ;  and 
at  the  end  of  each  centuiy  ^e  French 
might  take  the  portraits  of  their  grand- 
ftthers  for  those  of  foreigners. 

FRAUD. 


is  painted  on  our  ledna,  at  a  detenninats 
angle.  Our  eyes  were  notsiTen  us  to 
know  sizes  and  distances :  to  know  these, 
other  aids  and  other  operations  are 


Bambabef  seemed  much  astonished 
at  this  position.  Whang,  being  Tery 
padent,  explained  to  him  the  theory  oi 
optics ;  and  Bambabef^  having  some  con- 
oeption,  was  convinced  by  Sie  demon- 
strations of  the  disciple  of  Gonj^itzee. 
Ue  then  resumed  in  these  terms : — 

BAMBAB£F. 

If  God  does  not,  as  I  thought,  de- 
ceive us  by  the  ministry  of  our  senses, 
you  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  out 
physicians  are  constantly  dec^ving  chil- 
dren for  their  good.  They  tdl  them  that 
they  are  giving  them  sugar,  when  in  le- 


Wketherpiout  Frauds  should  be  practised  j  ali^  they  are  giving  them  ihubarb.     I,  a 
upon  the  People  ?  f  fakir,  may  then  deceive  the  people,  who 


Oncs  upon  a  time  the  iakir  Bambabef 
met  one  of  the  disciples  of  Coniutzee 
(whom  we  call  Coniiicius) ;  and  this  dis- 
ciple was  named  Whang.  Bambabef 
maintained  that  the  people  require  to  be 
deceived,  and  Whang  asserted  that  we 
ought  never  to  deceive  any  one.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  their  dispute  :•« 

BAMBABEF. 

We  must  imitate  the  Supreme  Being, 


;  are  as  ignomnt  as  children. 

WHAKG. 

I  have  two  sons;  I  have  never  de- 
ceived them.  When  they  have  been 
sick,  I  have  said  to  them : — **  Here  is  a 
nauseous  medicine ;  you  must  have  the 
couraffe  to  take  it ;  if  it  were  pleasant,  it 
would  injure  you.''  I  have  never  sul^ 
fered  then*  nurses  and  tutors  to  make 
them    afraid    of    ghosts,    goblins,   and 


who  does  not  show  us  things  as  they  are.  \  witches.    I  have  thereby  made  them  wise 


He  makes  us  see  the  sun  with  a  diameter 
of  two  or  three  feet,  although  it  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  larger  than  the  earth.  He 
makes  us  see  the  moon  and  the  starj  af- 
fixed to  one  and  the  same  blue  sur&ce, 
while  they  are  at  different  elevations: 
he  chooses  that  a  square  tower  should 
appear  round  to  us  at  a  distance:  he 
imooses  tliat  fire  should  appear  to  us  to 
be  hot,  although  it  hi  neimer  hot  nor  > 
oold :    in  short,  he  surrounds  us  with  j 


and  courageous  citizens. 

BAMBABBF. 

The  people  are  not  bom  so  happily  as 
your  &mily. 

WHAMG. 

Men  all  nearly  resemble  one  another ; 
they  are  bom  with  the  same  dispositions. 
Their  nature  ought  not  to  be  oorrupied. 


eiiors,  suitable  to  our  nature. 


BAMBABEF. 

We  teach  them  errors,  I  own  ;  but  it 
j  is  for  their  good.    We  make  them  be- 
WHANO.  ( lieve  that  if  Uiey  do  not  buy  our  blessed 

What  you  call  error  is  not  so.  The  I  nails,  if  they  do  not  expiate  dieir  sins  by 
sun,  such  as  it  is  placed  at  millions  of  \  giving  us  money,  they  will,  in  another 
millions  of  lis  from  our  globe,  is  not  that  l  life,  become  post-horses,  dogs,  or  lizards, 
which  we  see,  that  which  we  really  per- 1  This  intimidates  them  and  they  become 
•eive :  we  perceive  only  the  sun  which  i  good  people. 


FEAtrr. 
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WHAKO. 

Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  peireiting 
tiiese  poor  folks  ?  Inhere  are  among  them 
many  more  than  you  think  there  are,  who 
reason,  who  make  a  jest  of  your  miracles 
and  your  superstitions ;  who  see  very  ! 
clearly  that  they  will  not  be  turned  into  ! 
lizards,  nor  into  post-horses.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  They  have  good  sense 
enough  to  perceire  that  you  talk  to  them 
very  impertinently;  but  they  have  not 
enough  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  religion 

1)ure  and  untrammelled  by  superstition 
ike  ours.  Their  passions  make  them 
think  there  is  no  religion,  because  the 
only  one  that  is  taught  them  is  ridicu- 
lous :  thus  you  become  guilty  of  all  the 
vices  into  which  they  plunge. 


might  you  wish  them  to  have  the  same 
politeness,  or  to  be  all  jurisconsults.  It 
18  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  There 
must  be  white  bread  for  the  master,  and 
brown  for  the  servant. 


WHANG. 

men  should  not  all  have 
science;  but  there  are  things 


that 


X  own 
the  same 

necessary  to  all.  It  is  necessary  that 
each  one  should  be  just ;  and  the  surest 
way  of  inspiring  all  men  with  justice  is, 
to  inspire  them  with  religion  without  su- 
perstition. 


BAMBABEF. 

Not  at  all ;  for  we  teach  them  none 
but  good  morals. 

WHAMG. 

The  people  would  stone  you  if  you 
taught  impure  morals.  Men  are  so  con- 
Btitutedy  that  they  like  very  well  to  do 
evil,  but  they  will  not  have  it  preached 
to  Uiem.  But  a  wise  morality  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  absurd  &bles :  for 
by  these  impostures,  which  you  might  do 
without,  you  weaken  that  morality  which 
you  are  forced  to  teach. 

BAMBABEF. 

What !  do  you  think  that  truth  can  be 
taught  to  the  people  without  the  aid  of 
febles? 

WHANG. 


T  firmly  believe  it.    Our  literati  are 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  our  tailors,  our 


BAMBABEF. 

That  is  a  fine  project,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. Do  you  tmnk  it  is  sufficient  for 
men  to  believe  in  a  being  that  rewaids 
and  punishes  ?  You  have  told  me  that 
the  more  acute  among  the  people  often 
revolt  against  lables.  They  wil^  m  like 
manner,  revolt  against  truth.  They  will 
I  say.  Who  shall  assure  me  that  God  re- 
;  wards  and  punishes  ?  Where  is  the 
proof?  What  mission  have  you  ?  What 
miracle  have  you  worked  tbat  I  should 
believe  in  you  ?  They  will  laugh  at  yon 
much  more  than  at  me. 

WHANG. 

Your  error  is  this.  You  imagine  that 
men  will  spum  an  idea  that  is  honest, 
likely,  and  useful  to  every  one ;  an  idea 
which  accords  with  human  reason,  be- 
cause they  reject  things  which  are  dishonest, 
absurd,  useless,  dangerous,  and  shocking 
to  good  sense. 

The  people  are  much  disposed  to  be- 
Heve  their  magistrates ;  and  when  their 


— ,  —  /magistrutes  propose  to  them  only  a  ra- 

weavers,  and  our  labourers.    They  wor-    ti^n^  belieff  diey  embrace  it  wiUingly. 
^P,  a  CTeatmg,  rewardmj,  and  avenging  \  jhere  is  no  need  of  prodigies  to  believe 

in  a  just  God,  who  reads  the  heart  of 


God.  They  do  not  suUy  their  worship 
by  absurd  systems,  nor  by  extravagant 
ceremonies.  There  are  much  fewer 
crimes  among  the  lettered  than  among 
the  people ; — why  should  we  not  conde- 
scend to  instruct  our  working  classes  as 
we  do  our  litemti  ? 

BAMBABEF. 

That  would  be  great  folly;   as  well 
54 


man  :  this  is  an  idea  too  natural,  too  ne- 
cessary, to  be  combatted.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  know  precisely  how  God  re- 
wards and  pumsbes:  to  believe  in  his 
justice  is  enough.  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  seen  whole  towns  with  scarcely  any 
other  tenet ;  and  that  in  them  I  have  seen 
the  most  virtue. 
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FREE-WILL. 


BAMBABEF. 

Take  heed  what  you  say.  You  will 
find  philosophers  in  these  timesy  who  will 
deny  both  pains  and  rewards. 

WHANG. 

But  you  will  acknowledge  that  these 
philosophers  will  much  more  strongly 
deny  your  inventions ;  so  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  that.  Supposing  that  there 
are  philosophers  who  do  not  agree  with 
my  principles,  they  are  not  the  less  honest 
men  ;  they  do  not  the  less  cultivate  vir- 
tue, which  should  be  embraced  through 
love,  and  not  through  fear.  Moreover, 
I  maintain,  that  no  philosopher  can  ever 
be  assured  that  Providence  does  not  re- 
serve pains  for  the  wicked,  and  rewards 
for  the  good.  For,  if  they  ask  me  who 
has  told  me  that  God  punishes,  I  shall  ask 
them  who  has  told  them  that  God  does 
not  punish.  In  short,  I  maintain  that 
the  philosophers,  far  from  contradicting, 
will  aid  me.  Will  you  be  a  philoso- 
pher? 

BAMBABEF. 

With  all  my  heart.  But  do  not  tell 
the  fekirs.  And  let  us,  above  all,  re- 
member, that  if  a  philosopher  would 
be  of  service  to  human  society,  he  must 
announce  a  God. 

FREE-WILL. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  time 
in  which  men  began  to  reason,  philoso- 

Shers  have  agitated  this  Question,  which 
leologians  Iwve  rendered  unintelligible 
by  their  absurd  subtleties  upon  grace, 
llocke  is  perhaps  the  first,  who,  without 
having  the  arrogance  of  announcing  a  ge- 
neral principle,  has  examined  human  na- 
ture by  analysis.  It  has  been  disputed  for 
three  thousand  years,  whether  the  will  is 
iree  or  not ;  Locke  shows,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  absurd,  and  that  liberty  cannot  be- 
long to  the  will  any  more  than  colour 
and  motion. 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression  to  be 
fiee  ?  It  signifies  power,  or  rather  it  has 
no  sense  at  all.  To  say  that  the  will  cany 
is  in  itself  as  ridiculous  as  if  we  said  that 
it  is  yellow,  or  blue,  round,  or  square. 


Will  is  will,  and  liberty  is  power.    Let 
us  gradually  esuunine  the  chain  of  what 
passes  within  us,  without  confusii:^  onr 
minds  with  any  scholastic  terms,  or  an- 
tecedent principle. 
.      It  is  proposed  to  you  to  ride  on  hone- 
I  back,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  id 
make  a  choice,  for  it  is  very  clear  that 
you  must  either  go  or  not;  there  is  no 
!  medium,  you  must  absolutely  do  the  one 
or  the  other.    So  far  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  will  is  not  free.     You  will  get  on 
horseback  ?   why  ?     Because  I  will  to 
do  so,  an  ignommus  will  say.    This  re- 
ply is  an  absurdity,  nothing  can  be  done 
without  reason  or  cause.     Your  will  then 
is  caused  by  what  ?  the  agreeable  idea 
which  is  presented  to  your  brain ;  the  pre- 
dominant, or  determined  idea ;  but,  you 
will  say^  cannot  I  resist  an  idea  which 
predominates  over  me  ?    No,  for  what 
',  would  be  the  cause  of  your  resistance? 
an  idea  by  which  your  will  is  swayed  .still 
more  despotically. 

You  receive  your  ideas,  and,  therefore, 
receive  your  will.  You  will  then  neces- 
sarily; consequently,  the  word  liberty 
belongs  not  to  will  in  any  sense. 

You  ask  me,  how  thought  and  will  are 
formed  within  you?  I  answer,  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  I  no  more 
know  how  ideas  are  created,  than  I 
know  how  the  world  was  formed.  We 
are  only  allowed  to  grope  in  the  dark  in 
reference  to  all  that  inspires  our  incom- 
prehensible machine. 

Will,  then,  is  not  a  foculty  which  can 
be  called  free.  A  free-will  is  a  word  ab- 
solutely void  of  sense ;  and  that  wliich 
scholars  have  called  indifference,  that  is 
to  say,  will  without  cause,  is  a  chimen 
unworthy  to  be  combatted. 

In  what  then  consists  liberty  ?  In  (he 
power  of  doing  what  we  will  ?  I  would 
go  into  my  cabinet,  the  door  is  open,  I 
am  free  to  enter.  But  say  you,  if  the 
door  is  shut  and  I  remain  where  I  am,  I 
remain  freely  ?  Let  us  explain  ourselves; 
— you  then  exercise  the  power  that  yoa 
possess  of  remaining,  you  possess  this 
power,  but  not  the  power  of  going  out 
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libet^,  then,  on  which  so  many  yo-  >  ter ;  in  both  cases,  we  are  only  wheeU  to 
liimes  have  been  written,  reduced  to  its  j  the  machine  of  the  world, 
proper  sense,  is  only  the  power  of  acting.  I     It  is  afooli^conmion-place  expression, 

In  what  sense  must  the  expression  l  that  without  this  pretended  fredom  of 
^this  man  is  free**  be  spoken?  In  the  ^  will,  rewards  and  punishments  are  use- 
same  sense  in  which  we  use  the  words  i  less.  Reason,  and  you  will  conclude 
health,  strength,  and  hapjMness.  Man  is  i  quite  the  contrary, 
not  always  strong,  healthy,  or  happy.  A  ^  If,  when  a  robber  is  executed,  his  ac- 
great  passion,  a  great  obstacle,  may  de-  i  complice,  who  sees  him  suffer,  has  the 
prive  him  of  his  Uberty,  or  power  of  ^  liberty  of  not  being  frightened  at  the 
action.  |  punishment ;  if  his  will  determines  of 

The  words  liberty  and  free-will  are,  \  itself,  he  will  go  horn  the  foot  of  the 
then,  abstractions,  general  terms,  like  j  scaffold  to  assassinate  on  the  high  road ; 
beauty,  goodness,  justice.  These  terms  $  if  struck  with  horror,  he  experiences 
do  not  signify  that  all  men  are  always  I  an  insurmountable  terror,  he  will  no  Ion- 
handsome,  g<K)d,  and  just,  neither  are  \  get  tiueye.  The  punishment  of  hi&  com- 
they  always  fi-ee.  ^  ^  panion  will  become  useful  to  him,  and 

Further,  liberty  being  only  the  power  *  moreover  prove  to  society  that  his  will  is 
of  acting, — ^what  is  this  power  ?    It  is  $  not  free. 

the  effect  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ac-  ]  Liberty,  then,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
tual  state  of  our  oigans.  Leibnitz  would  $  anything  but  the  power  of  doing  what 
solve  a  problem  of  geometry,  but  £ei1]s  I  we  will.  That  is  what  philosophy  teaches 
into  an  apoplexy :  he  certainly  has  not  I  us.  But,  if  we  consider  liberty  in  the 
the  liberty  to  solve  his  problem.  A  vi-  \  theological  sense,  it  is  so  sublime  a  mat- 
gorous  young  man,  passionately  in  love,  j  ter,  that  profane  eyes  may  not  be  raised 
who  holds  Us  willing  mistress  in  his  ^  so  high. 

arms,  is  he  free  to  subdue  his  passion  ? ;  T?T»T.ivTorT  r  a  ht/^tt  a  /^n 

doubtless  not.    He  has  the  power  of  en-  j  FRENCH  LANGL  AGE. 

joying,  and  has  not  the  power  to  abstain.  <  The  French  language  did  not  begin  to 
Locke  then  is  very  right  m  calling  liberty,  {  assume  a  regular  form  until  the  tenth 
power.  When  can  this  young  man  ab-  i  century ;  it  sprang  from  the  remains  of 
stain,  notwith^ding  the  violence  of  his  <  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic,  mixed  with  a 
passion?  when  a  stronger  idea  shall  ^' few  Teutonic  words.  This  language  was, 
determine  the  springs  of  his  soul  and  ^  in  the  first  instance,  the  provincial  Ro- 
body  to  the  contrary.  rman,  and  the  Teutonic  was  the  language 

But  how  ?  have  other  animals  the  same  I  of  the  courts,  until  the  time  of  Charles 
liberty,  the  same  power  ?  Why  not  ?  \  the  Bald.  The  Teutonic  remained  the 
They  have  sense,  memory,  sentiment,  and  i  only  language  in  Germany,  after  the 
perceptions  like  ourselves ;  they  act  spon-  ;  grand  epoch  of  the  division  in  433.  The 
taneously  as  we  do.  They  must,  also,  like  ]  rustic  Roman  prevailed  in  western 
us,  have  the  power  of  acting  by  virtue  of  ^  France :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de 
their  perception,  and  of  the  play  of  their  \  Vaud,  of  the  Valais,  of  the  valley  of  En- 
organs,  i  gadieu,  and  some   other  cantons,  still 

We  exclaim, — If  it  be  thus,  all  things  ^  preserve  some  manifest  vestiges  of  this 
are  machines  merely ;  everything  in  the  ( idiom. 

universe  is  subjected  to  the  eternal  laws.  \  At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
Well,  would  you  have  everything  ren-  j  century,  French  began  to  be  written ; 
deied  subject  to  a  million  of  blind  ca-  i  but  this  French  retained  more  of  re- 
prices ?  Either  all  is  the  conseouence  of  >  mance  or  rustic  Roman  than  of  the  Un- 
the  nature  of  things,  or,  all  is  Uie  effect  J  guage  of  the  present  day.  The  romain-e 
of  the  eternal  order  of  an  absolute  mas-  i  of  Philomena,  written  m  the  tenth  cen» 
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taiy,  is  not  very  different  in  languag«» '  a  version  of  the  elegant  simpiioty  of 
from  tliat  of  the  laws  of  the  Nonnana. ;  Plutarch. 

We  cannot  yet  trace  the  original  Celtic^  |  The  French  tongue  acquired  strength 
Latin,  and  German.  The  words  which  j  from  the  pen  of  Montaigne,  but  still 
signify  the  members  of  the  human  body,  f  wanted  elevation  and  harmony.  Ronsard 
or  things  in  daily  use,  whidi  have  no  re-  \  injured  the  language,  by  introducing  into 
lation  to  the  Latin  or  German,  mre  of  an*  ;  French  poetry  the  Greek  compounds, 
d&Lt  Galtic  or  Celtic,  as  t&te,  jambe,  s  derivable  from  the  physicians.  iVIai- 
sabre,  point,  aller,  parler,  Pouter,  re-  >  herbe  partly  repaired  the  &ult  of  Rod- 
garder,  crier,  cotume,  ensemble,  and  I  said,  it  became  more  lofty  and  harmo- 
many  more  of  the  same  kind.  The  greater  \  nious  by  the  establishment  of  the  French 
part  of  the  warlike  phrases  were  French  |  Academy,  and  finally  in  the  age  of  Louis 
or  German,  as  marche,  halte,  marechal,  |  XI  V.«cquired  the  perfisction  by  which  it 
bivouac,  lansquenet.  Almost  all  the  i  est  <  is  now  distinguised. 
are  Latin,  and  the  Latin  words  have  >  The  genius  of  the  French  lang^u^e, 
been  all  abridged,  according  to  the  ?  for  every  language  has  its  genius,  is  clear- 
usage  and  genius  of  the  nations  of  the  ;  ness  and  o||ier.  This  genius  consists  19 
north.  « the  facility  which  a  language  possesses  of 

In  the  twelfth  century,  some  terms  j  expressing  itself  more  or  less  happily, 
were  borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  I  and  of  employing  or  rejectii^  the  fruni- 
Aristotle ;  and,  towards  the  sixteenth  I  liar  terms  of  other  languages.  The 
century,  Greek  names  were  found  for  |  French  tongue  having  no  declensions,  and 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  for  its  i  being  aided  by  articles,  cannot  adopt  the 
maladies  and  their  remedies.  Although  [  inversions  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ; 
the  language  wras  then  enriched  with  >  the  words  are  necessarily  arranged  agree- 
Greek,  and  aided  from  the  time  of  2  ably  to  the  course  of  the  ideas.  We  can 
Charles  VIII.  with  considerable  acces-<oniy  say  in  one  way, '' Plancus  a  pris 
sions  from  the  Italian,  already  arrived  at  \  soin  des  affiures  de  Cesar ;''  but  this 
perfection,  it  did  not  require  a  r^ular  |  phrase  in  Latin,  "  Res  Csesaris,  Plancus 
form.    Francis  I.  abolished  tlte  custom  \  diligenter  curavii,''  may  be  arranged  in  a 


of  pleading  and  of  judging  in  Latin, 
which  proved  the  barbansm  of  a  lan- 
guage which  could  not  be  used  in  public 


hundred  and  twenty  different  forms  with- 
out injuring  the  sense  or  rules  of  the 
langruage.    The  auxiliary  verbs,  which 


proceeding —  a  pernicious  custom  to  the  I  lengthen  and  weaken  phrases  in  the  mo- 
dem tongues,  render  that  of  Fiance  stiU 
less  adapted  to  the  lapidary  style.  Its 
auxiliary  verbs,  its  pronouns,  its  articles, 
its  deficiency  of  declinable  participles, 


and  lastly,  its  unifbnnity  of  position,  pre- 
clude the  exhibition  of  much  enthusiasm 


natives,  whose  fortunes  were  regulated 
in  a  language  which  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. It  then  became  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  French,  but  the  language 
was  neither  noble  nor  regular,  and  its 
syntax  was  altogether  capricious.  The 
genius  of  its  conversation  being  turned  |  in  poetry;  it  possesses  fewer  capabihtiesof 
towards  pleasantry,  the  language  became  |  this  nature  than  the  Italian  and  the  £og- 
iertile  in  smart  and  lively  expressions,  \  lish ;  but  this  constraint  and  slavery  reor 
but  exceedingly  barren  in  dignified  and  <  der  it  more  proper  for  tragedy  and 
harmonious  phrases ;  whence  it  arises  :|  comedy  than  any  language  in  Europew 
that  in  the  dictionaries  of  rhymes,  The  natural  order  in  whidi  the  French 
twenty  suitable  words  are  found  for  people  are  obhged  to  express  their 
comic  poetry  for  one  of  poetry  of  a  more  thoughts  and  construct  their  phrases,  in* 
devated  nature.  This  was  tiie  cause  that  |  fuses  into  their  speech  a  ncility  and 
Marot  never  succeeded  in  the  serious  amenity  which  please  everybody;  and 
style,  and  that  Amyot  was  unable  to  give  j  the  genius  of  the  nation  suiting  with  tbt 
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Cenlus  of  the  language,  has  produced  a 
greater  number  of  books  agreeably  written 
than  are  to  be  found  among  any  other 
people. 

Social  freedom  and  politeness  having 
been  for  a  long  time  established  in  France, 
the  language  has  acquired  a  delicacy  of 
expression,  and  a  natural  refinement, 
which  are  seldom  to  be  found  out  of  it. 
Thi&  ^refinement  has  occasionally  been 
carried  too  far :  but  men  of  taste  have 
always  known  how  to  reduce  it  within 
due  bounds.  * 

Many  persons  have  maintained  that 
the  French  language  has  been  impover- 
ished since  the  days  of  Montaigne  and 
Amyot,  because  expressions  abound  in 
these  authors  which  are  no  longer  em- 
ployed ;  but  these  are  for  the  mo<«t  part 
terms  for  which  equivalents  have  been 
found.  It  has  been  enriched  with  a 
number  of  noble  and  energetic  expressions, 
and,  without  adverting  to  the  eloquence 
of  matter,  has  certainly  that  of  speech. 
It  was  duripff  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  ah^ady  observed,  that  the  language 
was  fixed.  Whatever  changes  time  and 
caprice  may  have  in  store,  the  good 
authors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  will  always  serve  for  nradels. 

Circumstances  created  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  France  would  be  distinguished 
m  philosophy.  A  Gothic  government 
extinguish^  all  kind  of  illumination  dur- 
ing more  than  twelve  centuries ;  and 
professors  of  error,  paid  for  brutalising 
Human  nature,  more  mcreased  the  dark- 
ness. Nevertheless,  there  is  more  philo- 
sophy in  Paris  than  in  any  town  on  earth, 
and  possibly  than  in  all  the  towns  put 
togemer,  excepting  London.  The  spirit 
of  reason  has  even  penetrated  into  the 
provinces.  In  a  wora,  the  French  eenius 
IS  probably  at  present  equal  to  that  of  < 
England  in  philosophy ;  while  for  the  last 
fourscore  years  France  has  been  superior 
to  all  other  nations  in  literature ;  and  has 
undeniably  taken  the  lead  in  the  cotirte- 
sies  of  society,  and  in  that  easy  and  natural 
politeness,  which  is  improperly  termed 
uriianity. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Th  £  temple  of  firiendship  has  long  been 
known  byname,  but  it  is  well  known  tluU 
it  has  been  very  little  frequented:  as 
the  following  verses  pleasantly  observe 
Orestes,  Pylades,  Pirithous,  Achates,  and 
the  tender  Nisus,  were  all  genuine  friends 
and  great  heroes ;  but,  alas  1  existent  only 
in  fiible. 

En  vienz  laiifaf e  oo  voit  *ur  la  AiT^^ 

Les  Bont  mere*  4'Orc»ie  at  dc  PyUttei 

Le  medallion  d«  boa  Piritbouti 

Da  nfe  Aenatc  et  da  tndra  Nin« ; 

Toua  f  randa  hiroa*  lona  ants  veritable* : 

C«k  noma  tout  beaux ;  maia  lU  aoat  daas  lea  fablea. 

Friendship  commands  more  than  love 
and  esteem.  Love  thy  neighbour  signi- 
fies assist  thy  neighbour,  but  not — enjoy 
his  conversation  with  pleasure,  if  he  be 
tiresome ;  confide  to  him  thy  secrets,  if 
he  be  &  tatler ;  or  lend  him  thy  money, 
if  he  be  a  spendthrift. 

Friendship  is  the  marriage  of  the  soul, 
end  this  marriage  v  liable  to  divorce.  It 
is  a  tacit  contract  between  two  sensible 
and  virtuous  persons.  I  say  sensible,  for 
a  monk  or  a  hermit  cannot  be  so,  who 
lives  without  knowing  friendship — I  say 
virtuous,  for  the  wicked  have  only  ac- 
complices, the  voluptuous  companions, 
the  interested  associates;  politicians 
assemble  fiu^tions,  the  generality  of  idle 
men  have  connexions,  princes  courtiera— 
virtuous  men  alone  possess  friends 

Cethegus  was  the  accomplice  of  Cati- 
Ime,  and  Maecenas  the  courtier  of  Octa- 
vius ;  but  Cicero  was  the  firiend  of  Atticus* 

W  hat  is  cauaed  by  this  contract  between 
two  tender  honest  minds  ?  Its  obligations 
are  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
degrees  of  sensibility,  and  the  number  of 
services  rendered. 

The  enthusiasm  of  friendship  has  been 
stronger  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
than  among  us.  The  tales  that  these 
people  have  imagined  on  the  subject  of 
friendship,  are  admirable :  we  have  none 
to  compeie  to  them.  We  are  rather  dry 
and  reserved  in  everything.  I  see  no 
great  trait  of  friendship  either  in  our ' 
toriesy  romances,  or  theatre. 


^n 
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The  only  iriendshtp  spoken  of  among  j 
the  Jews,  was  that  wnich  subsisted  be- 
tween Jonathan  and  David.     It  is  said  I 
that  David  loved  him  with  a  love  stronger  ) 
than  that  of  women  ;  but  it  is  also  said  i 
that  David,  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
dispossessed  Mephibosheth  his  son,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Friendship  was  a  point  of  religion  and 
legislation  among  the  Greeks,  llie  llie- 
bens  had  a  regiment  of  lovo^ — a  fine 
regiment  I  some  have  taken  it  for  a  regi- 
ment of  nonconformists.  They  are  de- 
ceived :  it  is  taking  a  shameful  accident 
ibr  a  noble  principle.  Friendship,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  prescribed  by  the  laws 
and  religion.  Manners  countenanced 
abuses,  but  not  the  laws. 

FRIVOLITY. 

What  persuades  me  still  more  of  the 
existence  of  providence,  said  the  profound 
author  of  "  Bacha  Billeboquet,^  is,  that 
to  console  us  for  our  innumerable  mise- 
ries, nature  has  made  us  frivolous.  We 
are  sometimes  ruminating  oxen,  overcome 
by  the  weight  of  our  yoke ;  sometimes 
dispersed  doves,  tremblingly  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  the  claws  of  the  vulture, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  our  companions ; 
foxes,  pursued  by  dogs ;  and  tigers,  who 
devour  one  another.  Then  we  suddenly 
become  butterflies;  and  foi^t,  in  our 
volatile  winnowings,  all  the  horrors  that 
we  have  experienced. 

If  we  were  not  frivolous,  what  man 
without  shuddering  could  live  in  a  town 
in  which  the  wife  of  a  Mar^al  of  France, 
a  lady  of  honour  to  the  queen,  was  burnt, 
under  the  pretext  that  she  had  killed  a 
white  cock  oy  moonlight ;  or  in  the  same 
town  in  which  Marshal  Marillac  was 
assassinated  according  to  form,  pursuant 
to  a  sentence  passed  by  judicial  mur- 
derers appointed  by  a  priest  in  his  own 
country-house, '  in  which  he  embraced 
Marion  de  Lorme  while  these  robed 
wretches  executed  his  sanguinary  vn^es? 

Could  a  man  say  to  himself,  without 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  and  having  his 
bean  frozea  with  horror,  Here  I  am,  in 


the  veiy  place  which,  it  is  9aid« 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  bodies 
of  two  thousand  young  gentlemen,  mur- 
dered near  the  Faubouig  St.  Antoine, 
because  one  man  in  a  red  cassock  dis- 
pleased some  others  in  black  ones  1 

W  ho  could  pass  the  Hue  de  la  F^ro- 
nerie  without  snedding  tears  and  felling 
into  paroxysms  of  rage  against  the  holy 
and  abominable  principles  which  plunged 
the  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  best  of 
men,  and  of  the  greatest  of  kings  ? 

We  could  not  vwlk  a  step  in  the  street 
of  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  with- 
out saying.  It  was  here  that  one  of  my 
ancestors  was  murdered  for  the  love  of 
God:  itwasherethatoneof mymother^s 
fiunily  was  dragged  bleeding  and  man- 
gled ;  it  was  here  that  one  half  of  my 
countrymen  murdered  the  other. 

Happily,  men  are  so  light,  so  frivolous, 
so  struck  with  the  present  and  insensible 
to  the  past,  that  in  ten  thousand  there  are 
not  above  two  or  three  who  make  these 
reflections. 

How  many  boon  companions  have  I 
seen,  who,  afier  the  loss  of  children, 
wives,  mistresses,  fortune,  and  even  health 
itself,  have  eagerly  resorted  to  a  party  to 
retail  a  piece  of  scandal,  or  to  a  supper 
to  tell  humorous  stories.  Solidity  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  uniformity  of  ideas.  It 
has  been  said,  that  a  man  of  sense  should 
invariably  think  in  the  same  way :  re- 
duced to  such  an  alternative,  it  woidd  be 
better  not  to  have  been  bom.  The  an- 
cients never  invented  a  finer  fiible  than  that 
which  bestowed  a  cup  of  the  water  of  Lethe 
on  all  who  entered  the  Elysian  fields. 

Would  you  tolerate  life,  mortals,  for- 
get yourselves,  and  enjoy  it. 

GALLANT. 

This  word  is  derived  from  galy  the 
original  signification  of  which  was  gaiety 
and  rejoicing,  as  may  be  seen  in  Alain 
Chartier,  and  in  Froissard  ;  even  in  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose  we  meet  with  die 
word  galande  in  the  sense  of  ornamented, 
adorned. 

U  twHe  fftt  him  attoiafo 
Etd'ttBttUtdTorg^laad^ 
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It  is  probable  that  the  gala  of  the  Ita- 
and  the  galan  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  derived  from  the  word  gal^  which 
seems  to  be  originally  Celtic :  hence,  was 
insensibly  formed  guUaiit^  which  signifies 
a  man  forward,  or  eager  to  please.  The 
term  received  an  improved  and  more 
noble  signification  in  the  times  of  chi^nlry , 
when  the  desire  to  please  manifested  it- 
self in  feats  of  arms,  and  personal  con- 
flict. To  conduct  faimself  gallantly,  to 
extricate  himself  from  an  afi£ir  gallantly, 
implies,  even  at  present,  a  man*8  con- 
ducting himself  c(mformably  to  principle 
and  honour.  A  gallant  man,  among  the 
English,  signifies  a  man  of  courage ;  in 
Fnmce  it  means  more— a  man  of  noble 
general  demeanour.  A  sallant  (un 
Eomme  galant),  is  totally  dilerent  from 
a  gallant  man,  (un  galant  homme) ;  the 
latter  means  a  man  of  respectable  and 
honourable  feeling — the  former,  some- 
thing nearer  the  character  of  a  petit 
maitre,  a  man  successfiilly  addictea  to 
intrigue.  Being  gallant  (6tre  galant),  in 
genml  implies  an  assiduity  to  please  by 
studious  attentions,  and  flattering  defer- 
ence. '^  He  was  exceedingly  gallant  to 
^ose  ladies,**  means  merely,  be  behaved 
more  than  politely  to  them ;  but  being 
the  gallant  of  a  lady,  is  an  expression  of 
stronger  meaning,  it  signifies  being  her 
lover ;  the  word  is  scarcely  any  longer  in 
use  in  this  sense,  except  in  low  or  fiuni- 
liar  poetry.  A  gallant  is  not  merely  a 
man  devoted  to  and  successfiil  in  intrigue, 
but  the  term  implies,  moreover,  some- 
what of  impudence  and  effrontery,  in 
which  sense  Fontaine  uses  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse, 

Mall  UB  'g«lut/  ehereheor  de«  pacdagct. 

Thus  are  various  meanings  attached  to 
the  same  word,  llie  case  is  similar  with 
the  tenn  eaiiuniry,  which  sometimes  sig- 
nifies a  disposition  to  coquetry,  and  a 
habit  of  flattery ;  sometimes  a  present  of 
some  elegant  toy,  or  piece  of  jewelry ; 
sometimes  intrigue,  with  one  woman  or 
with  many ;  and  latterly,  it  has  even  been 
applied  to  signify  ironically  the  &vour8 


of  V^enus:  thus,  to  talk  gallantries,  to 
give  gallantries,  to  have  gallantries,  to 
contract  a  gallantry,  express  very  differ- 
ent meanings.  Neeudy  all  the  terms 
which  occur  firequently  in  conversation 
acquire,  in  the  same  manner,  various 
shades  of  meaning,  which  it  is  ^fficult  to 
discriminate:  the  meaning  of  terms  of 
art  is  more  precise  and  less  arbitrary. 

GARAGANTUA. 

If  ever  a  reputation  was  fixed  on  a 
solid  bssis,  it  is  that  of  Garagantua.  Yet 
in  the  present  aee  of  philosophy  and  cri- 
ticism, some  raw  and  daring  minds  have 
stalled  forward,  who  have  ventured  to 
deny  the  prodigies  believed  respecting 
this  extraordinary  man  —  persons  who 
have  carried  their  scepticism  so  far,  as 
even  to  doubt  his  very  existence. 

How  is  it  possible,  they  ask,  that  there 
should  have  existed  in  the  sixteendi  cen- 
tury a  distinguished  hero,  never  mentioned 
by  a  single  contemporary,  by  St.  Igna- 
tius, Cardinal  Capitan,  Galileo,  or  Guic-r 
ciardini,  and  respecting  whom  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Sorbonne  do  not  contain  the 
slightest  notice  ? 

Investigate  the  histories  of  France,  of 
Germany,  of  £ngland,  Spain,  and  othei 
countries,  and  you  find  not  a  single  word 
about  Garagantua.  His  whole  Ufe,  from 
his  birth  to  his  death,  is  a  tissue  of  in- 
conceivable [Nrodigies. 

His  mother,  Gaivamelle,  was  delivered 
of  him  from  the  left  ear.  Almost  at  the 
instant  of  his  birth  he  called  out  for  drink, 
with  a  voice  that  was  heard  even  in  the 
districts  of  fieauce  and  Vivarais.  Sixteen 
eUs  of  cloth  were  required  to  make  him 
breeches,  and  a  hundred  hides  of  brown 
cows  were  used  in  his  shoes.  He  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years  before 
he  gained  a  great  battle,  and  founded  the 
abbey  of  Th^lcme.  Madame  Badebeo 
was  given  to  him  in  marriage,  and  Bade- 
bec  is  proved  to  be  a  Syrian  name. 

He  IS  represented  to  have  devoured  six 
pil^ms  in  a  mere  sallad,  and  the  river 
Seme  is  stated  to  have  flowed  entirely 
from  his  person,  so  that  the  Pariaana  are 
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indebted  for  their  beautiful  riyer  to  him 
Alone. 

All  this  is  considered  coDtrary  to  nature 
by  our  carping  philoeophers,  who  scruple 
to  admit  e^en  what  is  probable,  unless  it 
is  well  supported  by  evidence. 

They  obsenrei  that  if  the  Parisians  haye 
always  believed  in  Garagantua,  that  is 
no  reason  why  other  nations  should  be- 
lieve in  him;  that,  if  Garagantua  had 
really  performed  one  single  prodigy  out 
of  the  many  attributed  to  him,  the  whole 
world  would  have  resounded  with  it,  all 
records  would  have  noticed  it,  and  a  hun- 
dred monuments  would  haye-attested  it. 
In  short,  they  very  unceremoniously  treat 
the  Parisians  who  believe  in  Garagantua, 
as  ignorant  simpletons  and  superstitious 
idiots,  with  whom  are  intermixed  a  few 
hypocrites,  who  pretend  to  believe  in 
Garagantua,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
convenient  priorship  in  the  abbey  of  Th^ 
Idme. 

The  reverend  Father  Viret,  a  Cordelier 
of  full-sleeved  dignity,  a  confessor  of 
ladies,  and  a  preacher  to  the  king,  has 
replied  to  our  pyrrfaonian  philoeophers  in 
a  manner  decisive  and  invincible.  He 
very  learnedly  proves,  that  if  no  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Rabelais,  has  men- 
tioned the  prodigies  of  Garagantua,  at 
least,  no  historian  has  contradicted  them ; 
that  the  sage  de  Thou,  who  >vas  a  believer 
in  witchcrsA,  divination,  and  astrology, 
never  denied  the  miracles  of  Garagantua. 
They  were  not  even  call^  in  question  by 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer.  Mezerai  treated 
them  with  such  respect,  as  not  to  say  a 
word  against  them,  or  indeed  about  them. 
These  prodigies  were  performed  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Rabelais  was 
a  witness  of  them.  It  was  impossible 
tiiat  he  could  be  deceived,  or  that  he 
would  deceive.  Had  he  deviated  even 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  truth,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  would  have  been 
roused  against  him  in  indignation ;  all  the 
gazetteers  and  journalists  of  the  day  would 
nave  exclaimed  with  one  voice  against  the 
fraud  and  imposture. 

in  vain  do  the  philosophers  reply- 


fir  they  reply  lo  evefything—tfaat,  «t  ^k% 
period  in  questioo,  gazettes  and  jounmb 
were  not  in  existence.  It  is  said  in  «i»- 
tum,  that  there  existed  what  was  equivar 
lent  to  them,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Everything  is  impossible  in  the  history  of 
Garagantua,  and  from  this  drcumstano 
itself  may  be  inferred  its  inoontestible 
truth.  For  if  it  -were  not  true,  no  penoa 
could  possibly  have  ventured  to  imagine 
it,  ana  its  incredibility  constitutes  the 
great  proof  that  it  ought  to  be  believed. 

Open  all  die  Mercuries,  all  the  Jour- 
nals de  Trevoux ;  those  immottal  works 
which  teem  with  instruction  to  the  raoe 
of  man,  and  you  will  not  find  a  sin^ 
line  which  throws  a  doubt  on  the  histoiy 
of  Garagantua.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
own  unfortunate  age  to  produce  mon- 
sters, who  would  establish  a  frightful 
pyrrhonism,  under  the  pretence  of  reqnir- 
mg  evidence  as  nearly  approaching  to 
mathematical  as  the  case  wiU  admit,  and 
of  a  devotion  to  reason,  truth,  and  justice. 
What  a  pity  1  Oh  for  a  single  argument 
to  confound  them  1 

Garagantua  founded  the  abbey  of  lli^ 
l^me.  The  title  deeds,  it  is  true,  were 
never  found;  it  never  had  any;  but  it 
exists,  and  produces  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  a  year.  The 
river  Seine  exists,  and  is  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  prodigious  fountain 
from  which  Garagantua  supplied  so  noble 
a  stream.  Moreover,  what  will  it  coat 
you  to  believe  in  him  ?  ought  you  not  to 
take  the  safest  side?  Garagantua  can 
procure  for  you  wealth,  honours,  and  in- 
fluence. Philosophy  can  only  bestow  on 
you  internal  tranquillity  and  satisfiictton, 
which  you  will  of  course  estimate  as  a 
trifle.  Believe,  then,  I  again  repeat,  in 
Garagantua ;  if  you  possess  the  slightest 
portion  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  knaveiyy 
It  is  the  wisest  pert  you  can  adopt. 

GAZETTE : 

A  NAERATivE  of  pubtic  affiurs.  It  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  this  useful  practice  was  sug- 
gttrted  and  estabUshed  at  Venice,  at  toe 
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nine  when  Italy  still  continued  the  centre 
or'  £uTopean  negociations,  and  Venice 
was  the  unfailing  asylum  of  liberty.  Hie 
leaves  or  sheets  containing  this  narrative, 
which  were  published  once  a  week,  were 
called  Gazettes,  from  the  word  Gazetta, 
the  name  of  a  small  coin,  amounting 
nearly  to  one  of  ourdemi-sous,  then  cur- 
rent at  Venice.  The  example  was  after- 
wards followed  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Europe. 

Journals  of  this  description  have  been 
established  in  China  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  Imperial  Gazette  is  published 
there  every  day  by  order  of  the  court. 
Admitting  this  gazette  to  be  true,  we  may 
easily  beUeve  it  does  not  contain  all  that 
is  true  ;  neither  in  fact  ought  it  to  do  so. 

Theophrastes  Renaudot,  a  physician, 
published  the  first  gazettes  in  France  in 
1601,  and  he  had  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  the  publication,  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  a  patrimony  to  his  family. 
The  like  privilege  became  an  object  of 
importance  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  gazettes  of  die  United  Pro- 
vinces are  still  a  source  of  revenue  to 
many  of  the  families  of  magistrates,  who 
pay  writers  for  furnishing  materials  for 
them.  The  city  of  London  alone  pub- 
lishes more  than  twelve  gazettes  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  They  can  be  printed 
only  upon  stamped  paper,  and  produce 
no  inconsiderable  income  to  the  state. 

The  gazettes  of  China  relate  solely  to 
that  empire ;  those  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe  embrace  the  aflairs  of  all 
countries.  Althou^  they  frequently 
abound  in  false  intelligence,  they  may 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  supplying 
good  materials  for  history ;  because,  in 
general,  the  errors  of  each  particular 
gazette  are  corrected  by  subsequent  ones, 
and  because  they  contain  authentic  copies 
of  almost  all  state  papers,  which  indeed 
are  published  in  them  by  order  of  the 
sovereigns  or  governments  themselves. 
The  French  gazettes  have  always  been 
revised  by  the  ministry.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  tlie  writers  of  them  have  al-  > 
ways  adhered  to  certain  forms  and  de-  I 


signations,  with  a  stnctness  apparently 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  courtesies 
of  polished  society,  bestowing  the  title  of 
monsieur  only  on  some  particular  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  and  that  of  sieur 
upon  others;  the  authors  having  forgotten 
that  they  were  not  speaking  in  the  name 
of  their  king.  These  public  journals,  it 
must  be  added,  to  their  praise,  have  never 
been  debased  by  calumny,  and  have  al- 
ways been  written  with  considerable  cor- 
rectness. 

7  he  case  is  very  different  with  respect 
to  foreign  gazettes ;  those  of  London,  with 
the  exception  of  the  court  gazette,  abound 
frequently  in  that  coarseness  and  licen- 
tiousness of  observation  which  the  national 
liberty  allows.  The  French  gazettes  esta- 
blished in  that  country  have  been  seldom 
written  with  purity,  and  have  sometimes 
been  not  a  little  instrumental  in  corrupt- 
ing the  language.  One  of  the  greatest 
faults  which  has  found  a  way  into  them 
arises  from  the  authors  having  concluded 
that  the  ancient  forms  of  expression  used 
in  public  proclamations  and  in  judicial 
ond!^  political  proceedings  and  documents 
in  France,  and  with  which  they  were  par- 
ticularly conversant,  were  analogous  to 
the  regular  syntax  of  our  langu^^,  and 
from  their  having  accordingly  imitated 
that  style  in  their  narrative.  This  is  like 
a  Roman  historian's  using  the  style  of 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

In  imitation  of  the  political  gazettes, 
literaiy  ones  beg^  to  be  published  in 
France  in  1665 ;  for  the  first  jonmals 
were,  in  fact,  simply  advertisements  of 
the  works  recently  printed  in  Europe :  to 
this  mere  announcement  of  publication 
was  soon  added  a  critical  examination  or 
review.  Many  authors  were  offended  at 
it,  notwithstanding  its  great  moderation. 
VVe  shall  here  speak  only  of  those  literaiy 
gazettes  with  which  the  public,  who  were 
previously  in  possession  of  various  jour- 
nals from  every  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  sciences  were  cultivated,  were 
completely  overwhelmed.  These  gazettes 
appeared  at  Paris  about  the  year  1723, 
under  many  different  names,  as — **  Tike 
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Pianiassian  Intelltgenoer,^  '^  Observations 
on  New  Books/'  &c.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  them  were  written  for  the  single 
purpose  of  making  money ;  and  as  money 
ts  not  to  be  made  by  praising  authors, 
these  productions  consisted  generally  of 
satire  and  abuse.  They  often  contained 
the  most  odious  personalities,  and  for  a 
time  sold  in  proportion  to  the  virulence 
of  their  malignity ;  but  reason  and  good 
taste,  which  are  always  sure  to  prevail  at 
last,  consigned  them  eventually  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion. 

GENEALOGY. 

SECIION    I. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  by 
learned  divines  in  order  to  reconcile  St. 
Matthew  with  St.  Luke  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  genealogy  of  J  esus  Christ.  Tlie  former 
enumerates  only  twenty-seven  generations 
from  David  through  Solomon,  while 
Luke  gives  forty-two,  and  traces  the  de- 
scent uirough  Nathan.  The  following  is 
the  method  in  which  the  learned  Calmet 
solves  a  difficulty  relating  to  Melchizedec. 
The  orientals  and  the  Greeks,  ever 
abounding  in  fable  and  invention,  &bri- 
cated  a  genealogy  for  him,  in  which  they 
give  us  die  names  of  his  ancestors.  But, 
adds  this  judicious  Benedictine,  as  false- 
hood always  betrays  itself,  some  state  his 
genealogy  according  to  one  series,  and 
others  according  to  another.  Hiere  are 
some  who  maintain  tiat  he  descended 
from  a  race  obscure  and  degraded,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  disposed  to  re- 
present him  as  illegitimate. 

This  passage  naturally  applies  to  Jesus, 
of  whom,  according  to  the  apostle,  Mel- 
chizedec was  the  type  or  figure.  In  fact, 
the  gospel  of  Nicomedes  expressly  states,  ; 
that  the  Jews,  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  ^ 
reproached  Jesus  with  being  bom  of  for- 
nication ;  upon  which  the  learned  Fabri- 
oius  remarks,  that  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  clear  and  credible  testimony,  that  the 
Jews  objected  to  Jesus  Christ  during  his 
life,  or  even  to  his  apostles,  that  calumny 
tespectiag  his  birth  which  they  so  assi- 


duously and  virulently  circulated  af)eiw 
words,    llie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  how. 
ever,  inform  us  that  the  J  ews  of  Ajitiocb 
opposed  themselves,  blaspheming  againflt 
wiuit  Paul  spoke  to  them  concerning 
Jesus ;  and  Origen  maintains,  that  the 
passage  in  St.  John's  gos|>el — "  We  an 
not  bom  of  fornication,  we  have  never 
been  in  subjection  unto  any  man,*' — yms 
an  indirect  reproach  thrown  out  by  the 
Jews  against  Jesus  on  the  subject  of  his 
birth.     For,  as  this  fisither  informs   us, 
they  pretended  that  Jesus  was  originally 
from  a  small  hamlet  of  Judea,  and  his 
mother  nothing  more  than  a  poor  villager 
subsisting  by  her  labour,  who,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  a 
soldier  of  the  name  of  Panther,  was  turned 
away  by  her  husband,  whose  occupation 
was  that  of  a  carpenter ;  that,  after  this 
disgraceful  expulsion,  she  wandered  about 
miserably  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
was  privately  delivered  of  Jesus,  who, 
pressed  by  the  necessity  of  his  circum* 
stances,  was  compelled  to  go  and  hire 
himself  as  a  servant  in  Egypt,  where  he 
acquired  some  of  those  se<,*rets  which  die 
Egnrptians  turn  to  so  good  an  account, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  country,  in 
which,  full  of  the  miracles  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform,  he  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  Goa. 

According  to  a  very  old  tradition,  the 
name  of  Panther,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  mistake  of  the  Jews,  was,  as  we  are 
informed  by  St.  Kpiphanius,  the  sur- 
name of  Joseph's  father,  or  rather,  as  is 
asserted  by  dt.  John  Damascene,  the 
proper  name  of  Mary's  grand&ther. 

As  to  the  situation  of  a  servant  with 
which  Jesus  was  reproached,  he  declares 
himself  that  he  came  not  to  be  served,  but 
to  serve.  Zoroaster,  according  to  the 
Arabians,  had  in  like  manner  been  the 
servant  of  Ksdras.  Epictetus  was  even 
bom  in  servitude.  Accordingly,  Sl 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  justly  observed,  that 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  any  man. 

On  the  subject  of  the  miracles,  we  learn 
indeed  from  Pliny,  that  the  E^-ptians 
had  the  secret  m  dying  with  mnerent 
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oolours,  stufig  which  were  dipped  in  the  ^  dispute,  he  shall  not  cry  aloud,  and  no 
Tery  same  furnace,  and  this  is  one  of  the  i  one  shall  hear  his  yoice  in  the  streets.'^ 
miracles  wliich  the  gospel  of  the  Infancy )  According  to  St.  Jerome,  there  was  in 
attributes  to  Jesus.  But,  according  to  <  like  manner  an  ancient  tradition  among 
St.  Ghrysostom,  Jesus  performed  no  mi-  \  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  tliat  Buddas, 
racle  before  his  baptism,  and  those  stated  >  the  author  of  their  creed,  was  bom  of  a 
to  have  been  wrought  by  him  before  are  i  virgin,  who  was  deliver^  of  him  from 
absolute  fabrications.  The  reason  assigned  \  her  side.  In  the  same  manner  was  bom 
by  this  lather  for  such  an  arrangement  ^  Julius  Cesar,  Scipio  African  us,  Man- 
is,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  determined  \  lius,  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  others, 
against  Christ*s  performing  any  miracles  c  by  means  of  an  operation  called  by  sur- 
in  his  childhooa,  lest  they  should  have  I  geons  the  Catarean  operation,  because  it 
been  regarded  as  impostures.  i  consists  in  abstracting  the  child  from  the 

Epiphanius  in  vain  alleges,  that  to  deny  |  womb  by  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  miracles  ascribed  by  some  to  Jesus  |  the  mother.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Ma- 
during  his  infancy,  would  furnish  heretics  \  gician,  and  Man^s,  pretended  likewise 
with  a  specious  pretext  for  saying,  that  i  both  of  them  to  be  bora  of  a  virgin.  This 
he  became  son  of  God  only  m  conse-  >  might,  however,  merely  mean,  that  their 
quence  of  the  effusion  of  the  holy  spirit,  |  mothers  were  virgins  at  the  time  of  oon- 
which  descended  upon  him  at  his  oap-  (  ceiving  them.  Bui  in  order  to  be  con- 
tism:  we  are  contending  here,  not  against  ^  vinced  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
heretics,  but  against  Jews.  \  marks  and  evidences  of  viri^nity,  it  will 

Mr.  Wagenseil  has  presented  us  with  \  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  read  the  com- 
a  Latin  translation  of  a  Jewish  work  en- 1  mentary  of  M.  de  Pompignan,  the  cele- 
titled  Toldos  Jeschu,  in  which  it  is  re-  \  brated  Bishop  of  Puy  en  Velai,  on  the 
lated  that  Jeschu,  being  at  Bethlehem  in  f  following  passiw^e  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
Judah,  the  place  of  his  birth,  cried  out  i  verbs, ''  Tnere  are  three  things  which  are 
aloud,  "  Who  are  the  wicked  men  that  i  too  wonderful  for  me,  yea,  four  which  I 
pretend  I  am  a  bastard,  and  spring  from  I  know  not.  The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the 
an  impure  origin  ?  They  are  themselves  \  air,  the  vray  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock, 
bastards,  themselves  exceedingly  impure  1  \  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  mid^t  of  the  sea. 
Was  I  not  bom  of  a  virgin  mother?  and  i  and  the  way  of  a  man  in  his  youth.''  In 
1  entered  trough  the  crown  of  her  $  order  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  the 
head  !**  |  passage,  it  would  have  been  necessary. 

This  testimony  appeared  of  such  im- 1  according  to  this  prelate  (in  the  third 
portance  to  M.  Bergier,  that  learned  di-  ^  chapter  of  the  Second  part  of  his  work 
vine  felt  no  scruple  about  employing  it  j  entitled  Infidelity  convinced  by  the  Pro- 
without  quoting  his  authority.  The  fbl-  j  phecies),  it  would  have  been  necessary 
lowing  are  his  words,  in  the  twenty-third  |  to  say, ''  Viam  viri  en  virgine  adolescen- 
page  of  die  Certainty  of  the  Proofs  of  >  tula, ' — ^The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid, 
tlnistianity : — ''Jesus  was  bom  of  a  <  The  translation  of  our  Vulgate,  says  he, 
virgin  by  the  operation  of  the  holy  spirit.  |  substitutes  another  meaning,  exact  indeed 
Jesus  himself  frequently  assured  us  of  >  and  trae,  but  less  conformable  to  the  on- 
this  with  his  own  mouth  ;  and  to  the  |  ginal  text.  In  short,  he  corroborates  his 
same  purpose  is  the  recital  of  the  apos-  \  curious  interpretation  by  the  analogy  be- 


ties.'*  It  is  certain  that  these  words  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Toldos  Jeschu ; 
ana  the  certainty  of  that  proof,  among 


tween  this  verse  and  the  following  one : 
**  Such  is  the  life  of  the  adulterous  wo- 
man, who,  after  having  eaten,  wipeth  her 


those  adduced  by  M.  Bergier,  subsists,  >  mouth  and  saith,  I  have  done  no  vrisk^ 

although  St.  Matthew  applies  to  Jesus  i  edness." 

the  passage  of  Isaiah :— '<  He  shall  not  <     However,  this  may  be,  the  viiginity  at 
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Maiy  was  not  generally  admitted,  even  >      It  is  well  known  that  the  Jesuit  San- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  I  chez  gravely  discussed  the  question  wfae- 
Many  have  entertained  the  opinion,  and  :;  the  Virgin  Mary  contributed  seminallT  m 
do  still,  said  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  \  the  incarnation  of  Chnst,  and  that,  Uke 
that  Mary  was  delivered  of  a  son,  widi-  ;  other  divines  before  him,  he  concluded 
out  that  delivenr  producing  any  change  \  in  the  afitrmative.    But  these  extravi^aiH- 
in  her  person ;  for  some  say,  that  a  mid-  s  cies  of  a  prurient  and  depraved  iraagina* 
wife  who  visited  her  after  the  birth,  found  ?  tion  should  be  classed  wiui  the  opinion  of 
her  to  retain  all  the  marks  of  virginity.  ]  Aretin,  who  introduces  the  holy  spirit  on 
It  is  clear,  that  St.  Clement  refers  here  j  this  occasion  efiecting  his  purpose  under 
to  the  gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  in  ^  the  figure  of  a  dove ;  as  myuiology  de- 
which  Uie  angel  Gabriel  says  to  her,  \  scribes  Jupiter  to  have  succeeded  with 
**  Without  intercourse  with  man,  thou,  a  ^  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  or  as  the 
virgin,  shalt  conceive,  thou,  a  virgin,  >  most  eminent  authors  of  the  church — St. 
shalt  be  delivered  of  a  child,  thou,  a  \  Austin,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  St.  Cle- 
virgin,  shalt  give  suck  ;**  and  also  to  the  \  ment  of  Alexandria,  St.  Cyprian,  Lac- 
first  gospel  of  James,  in  which  the  mid-  >  tantius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others  believed^ 
wife  exclaims,  **  What  an  unheard  of  \  after  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  histoiiany 
wonder !    Mary  has  just  brought  a  son  I  who  were  Jews,  that  angels  had  aasoGi* 
into  the  world,  and  yet  retains  all  the  i  ated  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  cn- 
evidences  of  virginity.''    These  two  gos-  \  gaged  in  sexual  connection  with  them, 
pels  were,  neve^eless,  subsequently  re-  >  St.  Augustin  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the 
jected  as  apocryphal,  although  on  this  >  Manicheans  witli  teaching,  as  a  part  of 
point,    thev  were    conformable  to  the  <  their  religious  persuasion,  that  beautiful 
opinion  adopted  by  the  church  :    the  I  young  persons  appeared  in  a  state  of  na 
scaffolding  was  removed  afler  the  build-  ?  ture  before  the  princes  of  darkness,  or 
ing  vns  completed.  <  evil  angels,  and  deprived  them  of  the  vital 

What  is  aaded  by  Jesc^hu — **  I  entered  i  substance  which  that  father  calls  the  nature 
by  the  crown  of  the  head*' — ^was  likewise  \  of  God.  Ilerodius  is  still  more  explicit, 
the  opinion  held  by  the  church.  The  ^  and  suvs  that  the  divine  majesty  escaped 
Breviary  of  the  Maronites  represents  the  i  through  the  productive  organs  of  demons. 
Word  of  the  Father  as  having  entered  by  >  It  is  truetnat  all  these  fathers  believed 
the  ear  of  the  blessed  woman.  St.  Au-  |  angels  to  be  corporeal.  But,  af^er  the 
gustin,  and  Pope  Felix,  say  expressly,  <  works  of  Plato  had  established  the  idea 
that  the  virgin  became  pregnant  through  >  of  their  spirituality,  the  ancient  opmion 
the  ear.  St.  Ephrem  says  the  same  in  a  |  of  a  corporeal  union  between  angels  and 
hymn,  and  Voism  his  translator  observes,  \  women  was  explained  by  the  supposition, 
that  the  idea  came  originally  from  Gre-  \  that  tlie  same  angel  who,  in  a  woman's 
gory  of  Neocesarea,  sumamed  Thauma-  \  form,  had  received  the  embraces  of  a 
turgos.  Agobar  relates,  that  in  his  time  (  roan,  in  tum  held  communication  with  a 
the  church  sang  in  the  time  of  public  >  woman,  m  the  character  of  a  man.  Di- 
service — "  ITie  word  entered  through  the  \  vines,  by  the  terms  incubus  and  succa- 
ear  of  the  virgin,  and  came  out  at  the  \  bus,  designate  the  different  parts  thus 
golden  gate.'*  Eutychius  speaks  also  of  \  performed  by  angels.  Those  who  are 
Elian,  who  attended  at  the  council  of  |  curious  on  the  subject  of  these  offensive 
Nice,  and  who  said  that  the  Word  en-  \  and  revolting  reveries,  may  see  further 
tered  by  the  ear  of  the  virgin,  and  came  |  details  in  ''  Various  Headings  of  the 
outin  the  way  of  child-bii%.  This  Elian  5  Book  of  Genesis,'*  by  Otho  Gualter; 
was  a  rural  bishop,  whose  name  occurs  |  '*  Magical  Disquisitions,'*  by  Delvis,  and 
in  Selden*s  published  Arabic  List  of  Fa-  |  the  '*  Discourses  on  Witchcraft,"  by 
there  who  attended  the  council  of  Nice,     l  Henry  Boguet. 
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No  genealogy,  eren  although  reprinted 
in  Moreri,  approaches  that  of  Mahomet 
or  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abdullah,  the 
SOD.  of  Abd'all  Moiitaleb,  the  son  of 
Ashem ;  which  Mohammed  was,  in  his 
younger  days,  groom  of  the  widow  Ga- 
disha,  then  her  fiictor,  then  her  husband, 
then  a  prophet  of  God,  then  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  then  conqueror  and  king  of 


i  In  answer  to  this  you  are  told,  that 
you  are  a  plebeian  (roturier)  from  all 
eternity,  unless  you  can  produce  a  regu- 
lar and  complete  set  of  parcliments. 

You  reply  that  men  are  equal ;  that 
one  race  cannot  be  more  ancient  than 
another;  that  parchments,  with  bits  of 
wax  dangling  to  them,  are  a  recent  in- 
vention ;  that  there  is  no  reason  that  com- 
pels you  to  yield  to  the  iamily  of  Maho- 


Arabia ;  and  who  finally  died  an  enviable  ^  met,  or  to  that  of  Confucius ;  or  to  that 
death,  satiated  with  glory  and  with  love.  ^  of  the   £mperors  of  Japan ;  or  to  the 

The  German  barons  do  not  trace  back  i  royal  secretaries  of  the  grand  college, 
their  origin  beyond  Witikind  ;  and  our  \  Nor  can  I  oppose  your  opinion  by  argu- 
modem  French  marquisses  can  scarcely,  S  ments,  physical,  metaphysical,  or  mo- 
any  of  them,  show  deeds  and  patents  of  ^  ral.  You  think  yourself  equal  to  the 
an  earlier  date  than  Charlemagne.  But  <  dairo  of  Japan,  and  1  entirely  agree  with 
the  race  of  Mahomet,  or  Mohammed,  s  you.  All  that  I  would  advise  you  is, 
which  still  subsists,  has  always  exhibited  >  that  if  ever  you  meet  with  him,  you  take 
a  genealogical  tree,  of  which  the  trunk  is  <  good  care  to  be  the  str(mger. 
Adam,  and  of  wluch  the  tomches  reach  s 

from  Ishmael  down  to  the  nobiUty  and  >  GENESIS, 

gentry  who  at  the  present  day  bear  the  <     Thb  sacred  writer  having  conformed 
high  title  of  cousins  of  Mahomet.  I  himself  to  the  ideas  generally  received, 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  this  gene-  ^  and  being  indeed  obliged  not  to  deviate 
alogy,  no  dispute  among  the  learned,  no  s  ^m  them,  as  without  such  condescension 
false  calculations  to  be  rectified,  no  con-  <.  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  those 
tradictions  to  palliate,  no  impossibilities  \  whom  he  addressed,  be  would  not  have 
to  be  made  possible.  J  been  understood,  it  only  remains  for  us 

Your  pride  cavils  against  the  aathen-  <  to  make  some  observations  on  the  natund 
ticity  of  these  titles.  You  tell  me  that  \  philosophy  prevailing  in  those  early  pe- 
you  are  descended  from  Adam  as  well  as  {  riods ;  for,  with  respect  to  theology,  we 
the  greatest  prophet,  if  Adam  was  the  <  reverence  it,  we  believe  in  it,  and  never 
common  father  of  our  race ;  but  that  I  either  dispute  or  discuss  it. 
this  same  Adam  was  never  known  by  \  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
any  person,  not  even  by  the  ancient  i  heaven  and  the  earth." 
Arabs  themselves ;  that  the  name  has  \  Thus  has  the  original  passage  been 
never  been  cited  except  in  the  books  ^  translated,  but  the  translation  is  not  cor- 
of  the  Jews ;  and  that,  consequently,  i  rect.  lliere  is  no  one,  however  slightly 
you  take  the  liberty  of  writing  dovmfaue  \  informed  upon  the  subject,  who  is  not 
aganist  the  high  and  noble  claims  of  Ma-  I  aware  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  wohl 
h<Mnet  or  Mohammed.  ^  is,  *^  In  the  beginning  the  gods  made 

You  add  that,  in  any  case,  if  there  has  <  (firent  or  fit)  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
been  a  first  man,  whatever  his  name  '^  This  reading,  moreover,  perfectly  corre- 
might  be,  you  are  a  descendant  from  him  |  sponds  with  the  ancient  idea  of  the  Phe- 
as  decidedly    as    Cadisha's    illustrious  |  nicians,  who  imagined  that,  in  reducing 


groom  ;  and  that,  if  there  has  been  no 
first  man,  if  the  human  race  always  ex- 
isted, as  so  many  of  the  learned  pretend, 
then  you  are  clearly  a  gentleman  from  all 
•tenuty. 


the  chaos  {chtnUereb)  into  order,  God 
en&ployed  the  agency  of  inferior  deities. 

The  Fhenicians  had  been  long  a  pow- 
erful people,  having  a  theosony  of  their 
own,  before  the  Hebrews  became  po<r 
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AMwd  of  a  few  oinlons  of  land  near 
their  tenitory.  It  is  extremely  mtoial 
to  suppose  that,  when  the  Hebrews  had 
at  len^  formed  a  small  establishment 
near  Pheniday  they  began  to  acquire  its 
language.  At  that  time  their  writers 
might,  and  probably  did,  borrow  the  an- 
cient philosophy  of  their  masters.  Such 
is  the  regular  march  of  the  human  mind. 

At  the  time  in  which  Moses  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  were  the  Phenician  phi- 
losophers sufficiently  enlightened  to  re- 
gaitl  the  earth  as  a  mere  point  in  compa- 
rison with  the  infinite  multitude  of  orbs 
placed  by  God  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
commonly  called  heaven  ?  The  idea  so 
yery  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ut- 
terly false,  that  heaven  was  made  for 
earUi,  almost  always  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  would  certainly  be  just  as  correct  and 
judicious  for  any  person  to  suppose,  if 
told  that  God  created  all  the  mountains 
and  a  single  grain  of  sand,  that  the  moun- 
tains were  created  for  that  grain  of  sand. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Phenicians, 
who  were  such  excellent  navigators, 
should  not  have  had  some  good  astrono- 
mers; but  the  old  prejudices  generally 
prevailed,  and  those  old  prejudices  were 
very  properly  spared  and  mdul^;ed  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  who 
wrote  to  instruct  men  in  the  ways  of  God, 
and  not  in  natural  philosophy. 

'^  llie  earth  was  without  form  (tohu 
bohu)  and  void;  darkness  rested  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  wa- 
ters." 

Tohu  bohu  means  precisely  chaos, 
disorder.  It  is  one  or  those  imitative 
words  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  French 
we  have  sens,  dessus,  de8Sous,tintamarre, 
trictrac,  tonnerre,  bombe.  The  earth 
was  not  as  yet  formed  in  its  present  state : 
the  matter  existed,  but  the  divine  power 
had  not  yet  arranged  it.  The  spirit  of 
God  means  literally  the  breath,  the  wind, 
which  agitated  the  waters.  The  same 
idea  occurs  in  the  Fragments  of  the  Phe- 


nician author  Sanconiathon.  Hie  Plie- 
nicians,  like  every  other  people,  bdieved 
matter  to  be  eternal.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle author  of  antiquity  who  evtf  repre- 
sented something  to  have  been  jprodaoed 
from  nothing.  Even  throughout  the 
whole  Bible,  no  passage  is  to  be  foond 
in  which  matter  is  said  to  have  been  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing.  Not,  however,  that 
we  mean  to  controvert  the  troth  of  such 
creation.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  trudi 
not  known  by  the  carnal  Jews. 

On  the  question  of  the  etemi^  of  the 
world,  mankind  has  always  been  divided, 
but  never  on  that  of  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter. From  nothing,  nothing  can  proceed, 
nor  into  nothing  can  aught  existent  re- 
turn. 

De  oihilo  nihilam*  et  ia  aihilam  ail  poise  (ifni  larctli. 

i*tr$lms,  SaX.  iil* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  antiquity. 

''God  said  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light ;  and  he  saw  that  the  light 
was  good,  and  he  divided  the  Ught  from 
the  darkness;  and  he  called  me  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  night;  and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fint 
day.  And  God  said  also,  let  there  be  a 
firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  wa- 
ters. And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  fiom  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.  And  God  called 
the  firmament  heaven.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  second  day, 
&c.    And  he  saw  that  it  was  good.'* 

We  begin  with  examining  whether 
Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  Le  Clerc, 
and  some  other  oonmientators,  are  not  in 
the  right  in  opposing  the  idea  of  those 
who  consider  this  passage  as  exhibiting 
the  most  sublime  eloquence. 

Eloquence  is  not  aimed  at  in  any  his- 
tory written  by  the  Jews.  The  style  of 
the  passage  in  question,  like  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  work,  possesses  the  most 
perfect  simplicity.  If  an  orator,  intend- 
ing to  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of 
God,  employed  for  that  purpose  the  ^ort 
and  simple  expression  we  are  consider- 
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in^,  **  He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  > 
there  was  light ;''  it  would  then  be  sub-  ^ 
lime.     £xactly  similar  is  the  passage  in  ^ 
one  of  the  psalms,  **  Dixit,  et  facta  sunt,*'  i 
**  He  spake,  and  the^  were  made."    It  | 
is  a  trait  which,  bemg  ^unique  in  this  \ 
place,  and  introduced  purposely  in  order  | 
to  create  a  majestic  image,  elevates  and  l 
transports  the  mind.   But,  in  the  instance  | 
under  examination,  the  narrative  is  of  the  j 
most  simple  character.    The  Jeiwish  wri- 1 
ter  is  speaking  of  light  just  in  the  same  { 
unambitious  manner  as  of  other  objects ) 
of  creation,  he  expresses  himself  equally  | 
and  regularly  after  every  article,  <<  and  | 
God  saw  that  it  was  good."    Everything 
is  sublime  in  the  course  or  act  of  crea^ 
tion,  unquestionably,  but  the  creation  of 
lisht  is  no  more  so  than  that  of  the  herbs 
of  the  field ;  the  sublime  is  something 
which  soars  far  from  the  rest,  whereas  all 
is  equal  throughout  the  chapter. 

But  farther,  it  was  another  very  ancient 
opinion  that  light  did  not  proceed  from 
the  sun.   It  was  seen  diffused  throughout 
the  atmosphere,  before  the  rising  and  af- 
ter the  setting  of  that  star ;  the  sun  was  { 
supposed  merely  to  give  it  greater  strength 
and  clearness ;  accordingly  the  author  of 
Genesis  accommodates  himself  to  this  po- 
pular error,  and  even  states  the  creation 
of  the  sun  and  moon  not  to  have  taken 
place  until  four  days  after  the  existence 
of  lieht.     It  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  a  morning  and  evening  before 
the  existence  of  a  sun.    The  inspired 
writer  deigned,  in  this  instance,  to  con- 
descend to  the  gross  and  wild  ideas  of  the . 
nation.    The  object  of  God  was  not  to  \ 
teach  the  Jews  philosophy.    He  might  > 
have  ndsed  their  minds  to  the  truth,  but  ^ 
he  preferred  descending  to  their  error. 
This  solution  can  never  be  too  frequently 
repeated. 

The  separation  of  the  light  from  the 
darkness  is  a  part  of  the  same  system  of 
philosophy.  It  would  seem  thai  night 
and  day  were  mixed  up  togetlier,  as 
grains  of  different  species  which  are 
easily  separable  from  each  other.  It  is 
sufficiently  known  that  darkness  is  no- 


thing but  the  absence  of  light,  and  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  light  when  our  eyes  re- 
ceive no  sensation  of  it ;  but  at  that  pe- 
riod these  truths  were  fitf  from  being 
known. 

The  idea  of  a  firmament,  again,  is  of 
the  very  highest  antiquity.  The  heavens 
are  imaginai  to  be  a  solid  mass,  because 
they  always  exhibited  the  same  pheno- 
mena. I'hey  rolled  over  our  heads,  they 
were  therefore  constituted  of  the  most  so- 
lid materials.  Who  could  suppose  that 
the  exhalations  from  the  land  and  sea 
supptied  the  water  descending  from  the 
clouds,  or  compute  their  corresponding 
quantities  ?  No  Halley  then  hved  to 
make  so  curious  a  calculation.  The 
heavens  therefore  were  conceived  to  con- 
tain reservoirs.  These  reservoirs  could 
be  supported  only  on  a  strong  arch,  and 
as  this  arch  of  heaven  was  actually  trans- 
parent, it  must  necessarily  have  been 
made  of  chrystal.  In  order  that  the 
waters  above  might  descend  from  it  upon 
the  earth,  sluices,  cataracts,  and  flood- 
gates were  necessary,  which  might  be 
opened  and  shut  as  circumstances 
required.  Such  was  the  astronomy  of 
the  day ;  and  as  the  author  wrote  for 
Jews,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
adopt  their  gross  ideas,  borrowed  from 
other  people  somewhat  less  gross  than 
themselves. 

*'  God  also  made  two  great  lights,  one 
to  rule  the  day,  the  o^er  the  night : 
he  also  made  the  stars.'' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  perceive 
throughout  the  same  ignorance  oi  nature. 
The  Jews  did  not  know  that  the  moon 
shone  only  with  a  reflected  light.  The 
author  here  speaks  of  stars  as  of  mer» 
luminous  points,  such  as  they  appear,  al- 
though they  are  in  fiict  so  many  suns, 
having  each  of  them  worlds  revolving 
round  it.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
If  he  bad  said  that  the  sun  was  a  million 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  tlie  moon 
fifly  times  smaller,  no  one  would  have 
comprehended  him.  They  appear  to  us 
two  stars  of  nearly  equal  size. 
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^  tsod  said,  also,  let  us  make  man  in 
CfUrown  image,  and  let  him  have  dominion 
over  the  fishes/'  &c. 

What  meaning  did  the  Jews  attach  to 
the  expressioni  *'  let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image  ?"  The  same  as  all  antiquity 
attached  to  it. 

*'  Finrit  in  cAclcin  modcnatam  caactm  daoram." 

Omd,  Maimm,  i.  8S. 

No  images  are  made  but  of  bodies. 
No  nation  ever  imagined  a  God  without 
body,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
him  otherwise.  We  may  indeed  say  that 
God  is  nothing  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  but  we  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
he  is.  The  Jews  invariably  conceived 
God  to  be  corporeal,  as  well  as  every 
other  people.  All  the  first  Others  of 
the  church,  also,  entertained  the  same 
belief  till  they  had  embraced  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  or  rather  until  the  light  of 
Christianity  became  more  pure. 
^  He  created  them  male  and  female.'' 
If  God,  or  the  secondary  or  inferior 
gods,  created  mankind,  mule  and  female, 
after  their  own  likeness,  it  would  seem, 
in  that  case,  as  if  the  Jews  beUeved  that 
God  and  the  gods  who  so  formed  them 
were  male  and  female.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  whether  the  author 
means  to  say  that  man  had  originally  two 
sexes,  or  merely  that  God  made  Adam 
and  Eve  on  the  same  day.  The  most 
natural  meaning  is,  that  God  formed 
Adam  and  Eve  at  the  same  time ;  but 
this  interpretation  involves  an  absolute 
contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the 
woman's  being  made  out  of  the  rib  of 
the  man  after  the  seven  days  were  con- 
cluded. 
"  And  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 
The  Phenicians,  Chaldeans,  and  In- 
dians, represented  God  as  having  made 
the  world  in  six  periods,  which  the  an- 
cient Zoroaster  calls  the  six  "  Gaham- 
bars,"  so  celebrated  among  the  Persians. 
It  is  beyond  all  question  that  these  na^ 
tions  possessed  a  theology  before  the 
Jews  inhabited  the  deserts  of  Oreb,  and 
Sinai,  and  before  they  could  possibly 
have  any  writers.    Many  writers  have 


considered  it  probable  that  the  allegoiy 
of  six  days  was  imitated  fi*om  that  of  the 
six  periods.  God  may  have  permitted 
the  idea  to  have  prevailed  in  uurge  and 
populous  empires  before  he  inspired  the 
Jewish  people  with  it.  He  had  undoubt- 
edly permitted  other  people  to  invent  the 
arts  Defore  the  Jews  were  in  possession 
of  any  one  of  them. 

*'  From  this  pleasant  pkce  a  river  went 
out  which  watered  the  garden,  and  thence 
it  was  divided  into  four  rivers.  One  was 
called  Pison,  which  compassed  the  whole 
land  of  Hivilah,  whence  cometh  gold. . 

the  second  was  called  Gihon  and 

surrounds  Ethiopia. .....  the  third  is  the 

Tigris,  and  the  fourth  the  Euphrates." 

According  to  this  version,  the  earthly 
paradise  would  have  contained  nearly  a 
third  part  of  Asia  and  of  Afirica.  The 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigm 
are  sixty  leagues  distant  from  each  other, 
in  firigfatfiil  mountains,  bearing  no  possi- 
ble resemblance  to  a  garden.  The  river 
which  borders  Ethiopia,  and  which  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Nile,  commences  its 
course  at  tiie  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  leagues  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and,  if  the  Pison 
means  the  Phasis,  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  the  source  of  a  Scythian  ri- 
ver, and  that  of  an  Afirican  one,  should 
be  situated  on  the  same  spof.  We  must 
therefore  look  for  some  other  explanation, 
and  for  other  rivers.  Every  commentator 
has  got  up  a  paradise  of  his  own. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  resembles  the  gardens  of  Eden  at 
Saana  in  Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  throng- 
out  all  antiquity ;  that  the  Hel»^ews,  a 
very  recent  people,  might  be  an  Arabian 
h<Htle,  and  assume  to  themselves  the 
honour  of  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
finest  district  of  Arabia ;  and  that  they 
have  always  converted  to  their  own  pur- 
poses the  ancient  traditions  of  the  vast 
and  powerfiil  nations  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  were  in  bondage.  They  were 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  the  less 
under  the  divine  protection  and  guid- 
ance. 


<<The  Loid    hen  took  the  man  and  |  man  to  be  alone;  let  us  make  him  a  belpr 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  that  f  meet  for  him.'* 
he  might  cultivate  it."  ,      We  naturally  expect  that  the  Lord  is 

It  is  very  respectable  and  pleasant  for  <  about  to  bestow  on  him  a  wife ;  but  firet 
a  man  to  "  cultivate  his  garden,"  but  it  <  he  conducts  before  him  all  the  various 
must  have  been  somewhat  difficult  for  j  tribes  of  animals.  Perhaps  the  copyist 
Adam  to  have  dressed  and  kept  in  order  |  may  have  committed  here  an  error  of 
a  garden  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  length,  j  transposition. 

even  although  he  had  been  supplied  with  j  "  And  the  name  which  Adam  gave  to 
some  assistants.  Ck)mmentators  on  this  J  every  animal  is  its  true  name." 
subject,  therefore,  we  again  observe,  are  i  What  we  should  naturally  understand 
completely  at  a  loss,  and  must  l)e  content  \  by  the  true  name  of  an  animal,  would  be 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  conjecture,  j  a  name  describing  all,  or  at  least,  the  prin- 
Accordingly,  these  four  rivers  have  been  cipal  properties  of  its  species.  But  this 
described  as  flowing  through  numberless  !  is  not  the  case  in  any  language.  In  each 
different  territories.  ;  there  are  some  imitative  words,  as  coq 

"  Eat  not  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  and  cocu  in  the  Celtic,  which  bear  som? 
knowledge,  of  good  and  evil."  |  slight  similarity  to  the  notes  of  the  cock 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  there  j  and  the  cuckoo ;  tintamarre,  tricktrack 
ever  existed  a  tree  which  could  teach  f  in  French;  aloli  in  Greek;  lupus  in  La^ 
good  and  evil  as  there  are  trees  that  bear  j  tin,  &c.  But  these  imitative  words  are 
pears  and  apricots.  And,  besides,  the  <  exceedingly  few.  Moreover,  if  Adam 
question  is  asked,  why  is  God  unwilling  \  had  thus  thoroughly  known  the  proper- 
that  man  should  know  good  and  evil  ?  i  ties  of  various  animals,  he  must  either 
Would  not  his  free  access  to  this  know*  <  have  previously  eaten  of  the  firuit  of  the 
ledge,  on  the  contrary,  appear  (if  we  i  tree  of  knowledge,  or  it  would  appa- 
may  venture  to  use  sudi  language)  more  i  rently  have  answered  no  end  for  Godto 
worthy  of  God,  and  far  more  necessary  J  have  interdicted  him  from  it.  He  must 
to  roan  ?  To  our  weak  reason  it  would  |  have  already  known  more  than  the  Royal 
seem  more  natural  and  proper  for  God  \  Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of 
to  command  him  to  eat  lai^ly  of  such  i  the  Sciences. 

firuit ;  but  we  must  bring  our  reason  un-  j  It  may  be  remarked,  that  ths  is  the 
der  subjection,  and  acauiesce  with  humi-  j  first  time  the  name  of  Adam  occurs  i)i 
lity  and  simplicity  in  the  conclusion  that  j  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  first  man,  acr 
God  is  to  be  obeyed.  >  cording  to  the  ancient  BTachmaiu,  who 

"  If  thou  shalt  eat  thereof,  thou  shalt  \  were  prodigiously  anterior  to  the  Jews, 
die."  j  vras  called  Adimo,  a  son  of  the  earth, 

NevertIieless,Adameatofitanddidnot  and  his  wife  Procris,  life.  This  is  re- 
die  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  stated  to  have  !  corded  in  the  Veidam,  in  the  history  of 
lived  on  for  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years.  \  the  second  formation  of  the  world.  Adam 
Many  of  the  fathers  considered  the  whole  \  and  Eve  expressed  perfectly  the  same 

matter  as  an  allegory.    In  foct,  it  might  j  meanings  in  the  Phenician  language 

be  said,  that  all  other  animals  have  no  I  a  new  evidence  of  the  holy  spint's  con- 
knowledge  that  they  shall  die,  but  that !  forming  itself  to  commonly  received 
man,  by  means  of  his  reason,  has  such  i  ideas. 

knowledge.  This  reason  is  the  tree  ^  "  When  Adam  was  asleep  God  took 
of  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  fore-  [  one  of  his  ribs  and  put  flesh  instead 

see  his  end.    This,  perhaps,  is  the  most ' ''^ "'       '     ' 

rational  interpretation  that  can  be  given. 
.We  venture  not  to  decide  positively. 
^'  The  Lord  said  also,  it  is  not  good  for 


thereof;  and  of  the  rib  which  he  had 
taken  from  Adam  he  formed  a  womai^ 
and  he  brought  the  woman  to  Adam  *' 
In  the  previous  chapter,  the  Lord  had 
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vlreadjr  crealed  the  taaleoDd  the  fonale; 
whvytherefore,  remove  a  rib  from  the  man 
to  form  out  of  it  t  womoa  who  was  al- 
ready in  being  ?  It  is  answered,  that  the 
author  barely  announces  in  the  one  case 
what  he  explains  in  another.  It  is  an- 
swered fiffdier,  that  this  allegory  places 
the  wife  in  subjection  to  her  husband, 
\md  expresses  their  intimate  union. 
Many  persons  hate  been  led  to  imagine 
from  this  Terse  that  men  have  one  rib  less 
than  women ;  but  this  is  a  heresy,  and 
anatomv  informs  us  that  a  wife  has  no 
more  nbs  than  her  husband. 

**  But  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than 
all  animals  on  the  earth ;  he  said  to  the 
woman,"  &c. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  devil. 
Everything  in  it  relates  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  The  serpent  was  con- 
sidered by  all  oriental  nations,  not  only 
as  the  most  cunning  of  all  animals,  but 
likewise  as  inunortal.  The  Chaldeans 
had  a  iiEible  concerning  a  quarrel  between 
Ood  and  the  serpent,  and  this  &ble  had 
been  preserved  by  Pherecides.  Origen 
dtes  it  in  his  sixth  book  against  Celsus. 
A  serpent  was  borne  in  procession  at  the 
ftasts  of  Bacchus.  The  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Eusebius  in 
the  first  book  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  his 
Evangelical  Preparation,  attached  a  spe- 
cies of  divinity  to  the  serpent.  In 
Arabia,  India,  and  even  China,  the  ser- 
pent was  r^^arded  as  a  symbol  of  life ; 
ttid  hence  it  was  that  the  emperon  of 
China,  long  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
always  bore  upon  their  breast  the  image 
of  a  serpent. 

Eve  expresses  no  astonishment  at  the 
serpent's  speaking  to  her.  In  all  ancient 
histories,  animals  "have  spoken ;  hence 
POpayand  Lokman  excited  no  surprise 
by  their  introduction  of  animals  convers- 
ing and  disputing. 

llie  whole  cl  this  afiair  appears  so 
dearly  to  have  been  supposed  m  tiie  na- 
tural course  of  events,  and  so  uncon- 
n«M:ted  with  anything  allegorical,  that  the 
.iMkrative  assigns  a  reason  why  the  serr 


pent,  firotti  that  tmie,  has  Inoved  creep- 
ug  on  its  belly,  why  vre  always  are  eager 
to  crush  it  under  our  feet^  and  why  it  al- 
ways attempts  (at  least  according  to  the 
popular  bdieO  to  bite  and  wound  us. 
Precisely  as,  with  respect  to  presumed 
changes  afiecting  certain  animals  recxmled 
in  ancient  &ble,  reasons  were  stated  why 
the  crow  which  originally  had  been  white 
is  at  the  present  day  black ;  why  the  owl 
quits  his  gloomy  retreat  only  by  night ; 
why  the  wolf  is  devoted  to  carnage,  fce. 
The  &thevs,  however,  believed  the  affidr 
to  be  an  allegory  at  once  clear  and  vene- 
raUe.  The  safest  way  b  to  believe  tike 
them. 

^  I  will  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy 
conception ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children.  Thou  shalt  be  under  the 
power  of  the  man,  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee." 

Why,  it  is  asked,  should  &e  multipli- 
cation of  conception  be  a  punishment  f  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  says  the  objector, 
esteemed  a  superior  blessing,  particularly 
among  the  Jews.  The  pains  of  child- 
birth are  inconsiderable  in  all,  except  very 
weak  or  deticate  women.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  labour  are  delivered,  particu- 
lariy  in  warm  climates,  with  great  ease. 
Brutes  frequently  experience  greater  sul^ 
fering  from  this  process  of  nature :  some 
even  die  under  it.  And  with  respect  to 
the  superiority  or  dominion  of  the  man 
over  the  woman,  it  is  merely  in  the  na^ 
tural  course  of  events ;  it  is  the  efect  of 
strength  of  body,  and  even  of  strength  of 
mind.  Men,  generally  speaking,  possess 
organs  more  capable  o(  continued  atten- 
tion than  women,  and  are  better  fitted  bv 
nature  for  labours  both  of  the  head  and 
arm.  But  when  a  woman  possesses  both 
a  hand  and  a  mind  more  power^l  than 
her  husband^  she  everywhere  possesses 
the  dominion  over  him ;  it  is  then  the 
husband  that  is  under  subjection  to  the 
wife.  There  is  certainly  truth  in  these 
remarks ;  but  it  might,  nevertheless,  very 
easily  be  the  fiict,  that  before  the  ooo* 
mission  of  the  original  sin,  neither  suo- 
jection  nor  sofrow  existed. 
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.  ^The  Lofd  made  for  ihem  coats  of 
■kins/* 

This  psssaec  decidedly  proves  that  the 
Jews  belieyea  God  to  be  corporeal.  A 
Kabbi,  of  the  name  of  Eliezar,  stated  in 
his  works,  that  God  clothed  Adam  and 
Eve  with  the  skin  of  the  veiy  serpent 
who  had  tempted  them^  and  Ongen 
maintains  that  this  coat  of  skins  was  a 
new  flesh,  a  new  body,  which  God  con- 
ferred on  man.  It  is  iu  better  to  adhere 
fespectfuUy  to  the  literal  texts. 

«  And  the  Lord  said  ;  Lo  1  Adam  is 
become  Uke  one  of  us." 

It  seems  as  if  the  Jews  admitted,  ori- 
ginally, many  gods.  It  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  determine  what  they 
meant  by  the  word  God,  Eloh'im.  Some 
commentat(»s  have  contoided  that  the 
expiessiou  one  ofu»  signifies  the  Trinity. 
But  certainly  there  is  nothing  relating  to 
die  Trinity,  throughout  the  Bible,  llie 
Trinity  is  not  a  compound  of  many  or 
aeveral  Gods :  it  is  one  and  the  same 
god  threefold ;  and  the  Jews  never  heard 
the  lightest  mention  of  one  god  in  three 
persons.  By  the  words  Uke  tUy^or  as  one 
ofuiy  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  under* 
atood  the  ang^,  Eiok'im.  It  is  this 
passage  which  has  induced  many  kamed  * 
men  very  rashly  to  conclude  that  this 
book  was  not  written  until  that  people 
had  adopted  the  belief  of  these  infenor 
gods.  But  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
demned. 

"  The  Lord  sent  him  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  cultivate  the  ground.*' 

**  But,*'  it  is  temarked  by  some,  "  the 
l^ord  had  placed  him  in  die  garden  of 
Eden  to  euuivate  that  garden."  If  Adam, 
instead  of  being  a  gardener,  merely  be- 
oomes  a  labourer,  h^  situation,  they  ob- 
serve, is  not  made  very  much  worse  by 
the  change.  A  sood  labourer  is  well 
worth  a  good  nuoener.  These  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  too  lisfat  and  frivo- 
lous. It  appears  more  judicious  to  say, 
that  God  punished  disobedience  by  ba- 
nishing the  offender  from  the  place  of 
lus  nativiw. 

The  whole  of  this  history,  generally 


speakmg,  (aoeordiBg  to  the  opinion  of 
liberal,  not  to  say  licentious  comment 
tators^  proceeds  upon  the  idea  which  has 
prevailed  in  eveiy  past  age,  and  still 
exists,  that  the  first  times  were  better  and 
happier  than  those  whieh  followed.  Men 
have  always  complained  of  the  present 
and  extolled  the  past.  Pressed  down  by 
the  labours  of  life,  they  have  imagined 
happiness  to  consist  in  inactivity,  not 
considering  that  the  most  unhappy  of 
all  states  is  that  of  a  man  who  hs^  no- 
thing to  do.  They  felt  themselves  fre- 
quently miserable,  and  framed  in  their 
imaginations  an  ideal  period  in  which  all 
the  world  had  been  happy ;  although  it 
might  be  just  as  naturally  and  truly  sup- 
posed that  there  had  existed  times  in 
which  no  tree  decayed  and  perished,  in 
which  no  beast  was  weak,  oiseased,  or 
devoured  by  another,  and  in  which 
spidera  did  not  prey  upon  flies.  Hence 
the  idea  of  the  golden  ase ;  of  the  egg 
pierced  by  Arimwies ;  of  me  serpent  who 
stole  fixmi  the  ass  the  recipe  for  obtain- 
ing a  hiuppy  and  immortal  life,  which  the 
man  haa  phioed  upon  his  packsaddle^  of 
the  conflict  between  Typhon  and  Osiris, 
and  between  Opheneus  and  the  gods ;  of 
the  femous  box  of  Pandora ;  and  of  all 
thcae  ancient  tales,  of  uriiich  some  are 
ingenious,  but  none  instructive.  But  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  the  fables  of 
other  nations  are  imitations  of  the  He- 
brew history,  since  we  possess  the  ancient 
history  of  ihe  Hebrews,  and  the  early 
books  of  other  nations  are  nearly  idl 
destroyed.  Besides,  the  testimonies  in 
fevour  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  irre- 
fragable. 

''  And  he  placed  before  the  garden  of 
Eden  a  cherub  with  a  flaming  sword, 
which  turned  all  round  to  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  Ufe.*' 

The  word  herub  signifies  ox.  An  ox 
armed  with  a  flaming  sword  is  rather  a 
singular  exhibidon,  it  is  said,  before  a 
portal.  But  the  Jews  afierwards  repre- 
sented angels  under  the  form  of  oxen,  and 
hawks,  almough  they  were  forbidden  to 
make  any  images.    They  evidendy  da* 
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riyed  these  emblemB  of  oxen  and  hawks '  everything,  has  delivered  down  this  odb- 
from  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  imitated  ^  temptible  production  to  our  own  times, 
in  so  many  otner  things.  The  Egyptians  ^  Knaves  have  extolled  it,  and  fools  have 
first  venerated  the  ox  as  the  emblem  of  ^  believed  it.  Such  is  the  language  of  a 
agriculture,  and  the  hawk  as  that  of  the  ( tribe  of  ^heists,  who,  while  they  ulore  a 
winds ;  but  they  never  converted  the  ox  (  God,  dare  to  condemn  the  God  of  Israel; 
into  a  sentinel.  It  is  probably  an  alle-  ^  and  who  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
gory ;  and  the  Jews  by  Kerub  understood  |  eternal  Deity  by  the  rules  of  our  own 
nature.  It  was  a  symbol  formed  of  the  s  imperfect  morality,  and  erroneous  jus- 
head  of  an  ox,  the  head  and  body  of  a ;  tice.  They  admit  a  God,  to  subject  him 
man,  and  the  wings  of  a  liawk.  ;  to  our  laws.    Let  us  guard  against  such 

"  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.*'  -  rashness ;  and,  once  again  it  must  be 
What  Lord  ?   says  the  intidel.      lie  '  repeated,  let  us  revere  what  we  cannot 
accepts  the  offering  of  Abel,  and  rejects  <  comprehend.  Let  us  cry  out,  O  altitudo ! 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  without   the  ^  O  the  height  and  depth  1  with  all  our 
least  reason  being  ass^pned  for  the  dis-  '  strength. 

tinction.  By  this  proceeding,  the  Lord  \  **  The  gods  Elohlm,  seeing  the  daugh- 
was  the  cause  of  animosity  between  the  ters  of  men  that  they  were  fiur,  took  for 
two  brothers.  We  are  presented  in  this  }  wives  those  whom  they  chose." 
piece  of  history,  it  is  true,  with  a  moral, :  This  imagination,  again,  may  be  traced 
however  humiliating,  lesson ;  a  lesson  to  in  the  history  of  every  people.  No  nation 
be  derived  from  all  tbe  fables  of  antiquity,  ^  has  ever  existed,  unless  perhaps  n^  may 
that  scarcely  had  the  race  of  man  com-  '  except  China,  in  which  some  god  is  not 
menced  the  career  of  existence,  before  I  described  as  having  had  offspring  from 
one  brother  assassinates  another.  But  ^  women.  These  corporeal  gods  frequently 
what  the  sages  of  this  world  consider  descended  to  visit  their  dominions  upon 
contrary  to  everything  moral,  to  every-  ^  earth ;  they  saw  the  daughters  of  our 

race,  and  attached  themselves  to  those 
who  were  most  interesting  and  beautiful : 
the  issue  of  this  connection  between  gods 
and  mortab  must  of  course  have  been 
superior  to  other  men ;  accordingly.  Ge- 
nesis informs  us,  that  fh>m  the  association 
it  mentions,  of  the  gods  with  women^ 
sprang  a  race  of  giants. 

**  I  will  bring  a  deluge  of  waters  upon 
the  earth." 

I  will  merely  observe  here  that  St. 
Augustin,  in  his  f'City  of  God,"  No. 
8,  says,  '*  Maximum  illud  diluvium 
Grseca  nee  Latina  novet  historia:"— 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  history  knows 
anything  about  the  great  deluge.  In 
&ct,  none  had  ever  been  known  in  Greece 
but   those  of  Ducaleon   and   Ogyges 


thing  just,  to  all  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  that  God,  who  inflicted 
eternal  damnation  on  the  race  of  man, 
and  useless  crucifixion  on  his  own  son, 
on  account  merely  of  the  eating  of  an 
apple,  should  absolutely  pardon  a  fratri- 
cide 1  nay,  that  he  should  more  than 
pardon,  that  he  should  take  the  offender 
under  his  peculiar  protection  I  He  de- 
clares, that  whoever  shall  avenge  the 
murder  of  Abel  shall  experience  seven- 
fold the  punishment  that  Cain  might 
have  suffered.  He  puts  a  mark  upon 
him  as  a  safeguard.  Here,  continue 
these  vile  blasphemers,  here  is  a  fable  as 
execrable  as  it  is  absurd.  It  is  the  raving 
of  some  wretched  Jew,  who  wrote  those 
infamous  and  revolting  fooleries,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  tales  so  greedily  swallowed  |  They  are  regarded  as  universal  in  the 
bv  the  neighbouring  population  in  Syria.  2  fables  collected  by  Ovid,  but  are  wholly 
l^is  senseless  Jew  attributed  these  atro- 1  unknown  in  eastern  Asia.  St.  Augustin, 
cious  reveries  to  Moses,  at  a  time  when  >  therefore,  is  not  mistaken,  in  saying  that 
nothing  was  so  rare  as  books.  That  &- 1  history  makes  no  mention  of  this  event, 
tality,   which  affects   and  disposes   of>     **God  said  to  Noah,  I  mil  make  a 
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covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed 
aAer  you,  and  with  all  living  creatures.*' 

God  make  a  covenant  with  beasts! 
What  sort  of  a  covenant  ?  Such  is  the 
outcry  of  infidels.  But  if  he  makes  a 
coveuant  with  man,  why  not  with  the 
beast  ?  It  has  feeling,  and  there  is  some- 
thing as  divine  in  feeling  as  in  the  most 
metaphysical  meditation.  Besides,  beasts 
fee)  more  correctly  than  the  greater  part 
of  men  think.  It  is  clearly  in  virtue  of 
this  treaty,  that  Francis  d'Assise,  the 
founder  of  the  Seraphic  order,  said  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  hares, — '^  Pray  sing^ 
my  dear  sister  grasshopper ;  pray  browse, 
my  dear  brotl^  hare.  But  what  were 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ?  That  all 
animals  should  devour  one  another ;  that 
they  should  feed  upon  our  flesh,  and  we 
upon  theirs ;  that,  after  having  eaten 
them,  we  should  proceed  with  wrath  and 
fury  to  the  extermination  of  our  own 
race, — nothing  being  then  wanting  to 
crown  the  horrid  series  of  butchery  and 
cruelty,  but  devouring  our  fellow-men, 
after  having  thus  remorsely  destroyed 
them.  Had  there  been  actually  such  a 
treaty  as  this,  it  could  have  been  entered 
into  only  with  the  devil. 

Probably  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  God  is  equally  the  absolute  master 
of  everything  that  breathes.  This  pact 
can  be  nothi^  more  than  an  order,  and 
the  word  covenant  is  used  merely  as 
more emphaticand impressive;  weshould 
not  therefore  be  startled  and  offended  at 
the  words,  but  adore  the  spirit,  and  direct 
Our  minds  back  to  the  period  in  which 
this  book  was  vrritten,— a  book  of  scandal 
to  the  weak,  but  of  edification  to  the 
strong. 

'*  And  I  will  put  my  bow  in  the  clouds, 
and  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  my  covenant,'' 
&c. 

Observe  that  the  author  does  not  say, 
I  have  put  my  bow  in  the  clouds ;  he 
aays,— -I  will  put :  this  clearly  implies  it 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  had  not  always  been  a  rainbow. 
ni»  phenomenon  is  necessarily  produced 


by  rain;  yet  in  this  place  it  is  repre- 
sented as  something  supernatural,  exhi- 
bited in  order  to  announce  and  prove 
that  the  earth  should  no  more  be  inun-^ 
dated.  It  is  singular  to  choose  the  cer« 
tain  sign  of  rain,  in  order  to  assure  men 
against  their  being  drowned.  But  it  may 
also  be  replied,  that  in  any  danger  of 
inundation,  we  have  the  cheering  security 
of  the  rainbow. 

"  But  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower  which  the  sons  of 
Adam  had  built,  and  he  said, — Behold  a 
people  which  has  but  one  language. 
They  have  begun  to  do  this,  and  they 
will  not  desist  until  they  have  completed 
it.  Come  then,  let  us  go  and  confound 
their  language,  that  no  one  may  under- 
stand his  neighbour." 

Observe  here,  that  the  sacred  writer 
always  continues  to  conform  to  the  po^ 
putar  opinions.  He  always  speaks  of 
bod  as  of  a  man  who  endeavours  to 
inform  himself  of  what  is  passing,  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes 
what  is  going  on  in  his  dominions,  who 
calls  together  his  council  in  order  to  de* 
liberate  with  them. 

"And  Abraham  having  divided  hi^ 
men  (who  were  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  number)  fell  upon  the  five 
kings,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hoba,  on 
the  left  hand  of  Damascus." 

From  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Sodom  to  Damascus  was  a  distance  of 
eighty  leagues,  not  to  mention  crossing 
the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 
Infidels  smile  and  triumph  at  such  ex- 
aggeration. But  as  the  Lord  fiivoured 
Abraham,  nothing  was  in  fact  exagge- 
rated. 

''And  two  angels  arrived  at  Sodom  at 
even." 

The  whole  history  of  these  two  angels, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  wished 
to  violate,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in  the  records  of  all  antiquity. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  alrnost  all 
Asia  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  de-* 
moniacal  incubus  and  succubus;  and 
moreover^  that  these  two  angels  weie 
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ereatures  more  perfect  than  inankindy  and  ^  angels.  Such  is  die  reasoning  of  a  spe^ 
must  have  possessed  more  beaaty  to  stK  |  cies  of  monsters  who  wish  to  lord  it  over 
mulate  their  execrable  tendencies.  It  ia  I  the  understandings  of  mankind, 
possible  ^at  the  passage  may  be  only  >  It  is  true,  that  many  eminent  fitthers 
meant  as  a  ifaetoncal  figure  to  express  I  of  the  church  have  had  the  prudence  td 
the  atrocious  depravity  of  Sodom  and  |  turn  all  these  histories  into  allegories, 
Gomorrah.  It  is  not  without  the  great-  ]  after  the  example  of  the  Jews,  and  par- 
est  diffidence  that  we  suggest  to  the  |  ticnlarly  of  Philo.  The  popes,  more 
learned  this  solution.  s  discreet,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent 

As  to  Lot,  who  proposes  to  the  people  ^  the  translation  of  these  books  into  the 
of  Sodom  the  substitution  of  his  two  i  vulgar  tongue,  lest  some  men  should  in 
daughters  in  the  room  of  the  angels ;  and  I  consequence  be  led  to  diink  and  judge, 
his  wife,  who  was  changed  into  a  statue  s  about  what  was  proposed  to  ^em  only 
of  salt,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  history,  i  to  adore. 

what  shall  yre  venture  to  sav  ?  The  old  \  We  are  certainly  justified  in  oondad- 
Arabian  tale  of  Ginyras  and  Myrriia  has  s  ing  hence,  that  those  iHbo  thoroughly 
some  resemblance  to  the  incest  of  Lot  i  understand  this  book  shottld  tolenui^ 
with  his  daughters ;  and  the  adventure  <  those  who  do  not  understand  it  at  all ; 
of  Philemon  and  Bauob  is  somewhat  s  for  if  the  latter  understand  nothing  oi  it,' 
similar  to  the  case  of  the  two  angeb  who  pt  is  not  their  own  fitult :  on  the  other 
appeared  to  Lot  and  his  wife.    With  I  hand,  those  who  comprehend  nothing 


respect  to  the  statue  of  salt,  we  know  not 
where  to  find  any  resemblance ;  perhaps 
in  the.  history  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Many  ingenious  men  are  of  opinion, 


that  it  contains  should  tolerate  those  who 
comprdbend  everything  in  it. 

Learned  and  ingenious  men,  full  of 
their  own  talents  and  acquirements,  have 


with  the  great  Newton  and  the  learned  i  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  Mosea 
Le  Clerc,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  |  could  have  written  the  book  of  Genesis^ 
by  Samuel  when  the  Jews  had  a  little  >  One  of  their  principBl  reasons  is,  that 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  j  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  that  patriarch  is 
that  all  these  histories  are  imitationsof^  stated  to  have  paid  foracave,hepunhaaed 
Syrian  fables.  )  for  the  interment  of  his  wife,  in  silver  otm^ 

But  it  is  enough  that  all  this  is  in  the  |  and  the  King  of  Gerar  to  have  given 
holy  scripture  to  induce  us  to  reverence  ^  Sarah  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  wfaai 
it,  without  attempting  to  find  out  in  this  >  he  restored  her,  after  having  carried  her 
book  anything  besides  what  is  written  by  |  off  for  her  beauty  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
the  holy  spirit.  Let  us  always  recollect,  \  five.  They  inform  us,  that  &ey  have 
that  those  times  were  not  like  our  times ;  I  consulted  all  the  ancient  authors,  an4 
and  let  us  not  fail  to  repeat,  after  so  ^  that  it  appnrs  very  certain  that  at  the 
many  great  men,  that  the  Old  Testament  I  period  mentioned,  silver  money  was  not 
is  a  true  history ;  and  that  all  that  has  \  m  existence.  But  these  are  evidenH/ 
been  written  differing  from  it  by  the  rest  >  mere  cavils^  as  Uie  churdi  has  always 
of  the  world,  is  fiibulous.  i  firmly  believed    Moses  to  have   been 

Some  critics  have  contended,  that  all  \  the  author  of  the  Pentateudi.  They 
the  incredible  passaffcs  in  the  canonical  >  strengthen  all  the  doubts  suggested  by 
books,  whidi  scanaalise  weak  minds,  \  Aben-Ezra,  and  Baruch  Spinoza.  Th# 
ought  to  be  suppressed ;  but  it  has  been  >  physician  Astruc,  fiMher-in-law  of  tiie 
observed  in  answer,  that  those  critics  had  ?  tk>raptroller-geneial  Silhouette,  in  hit 
bad  hearts,  and  ought  to  be  burnt  at  the  { book  (now  become  very  scarce)  catted 
stake ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  j ''  Conjectures  on  the  Boc^  of  Genesis*^ 
good  man  without  believing  that  the  ;  adds  some  objections,  inexplicable  ihh 
people  of  Sodom  wanted  to  violate  two  {  doubledly  to  humaa  leaning,  but  not  m^ 
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io  a  hiimble  and  sabmisBive  piety.  The 
learned,  many  of  them,  contradict  every 
line,  but  the  devout  consider  every  line 
sacred.  Let  us  dread  falling  into  the 
misfortune  of  believing  and  trusting  to 
our  reason ;  but  let  us  bring  oursdves 
into  subjection  in  und«rstan<ung  as  well 
as  in  heart. 

'  **  And  Abraham  said  that  Sarah  was 
his  sister,  and  the  King  of  Gerar  took 
ber  for  himself." 

We  admit,  as  we  have  said  under  the 
article  Abraham,  that  Sarah  was  at  this 
time  ninety  years  of  age,  that  she  had 
been  already  carried  away  by  a  king  of 
£gypt,  and  that  a  king  of  this  same 
honid  wilderness  of  Gerar,  likewise, 
many  years  afterwards,  earned  away  the 
wife  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  son.  We  have 
also  spoken  of  his  servant  Hagar,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  patriarch  sent  her  and  her  son 
away.  It  is  well  known  how  infidels 
triumph  on  the  subject  of  all  these  histo- 
ries, with  what  a  disdainful  smile  they 
speak  of  them,  and  that  they  place  the 
story  of  one  Abimelech  fallmg  in  love 
with  Sarah  whom  Abraham  had  passed 
as  his  sister,  and  of  another  Abimelech 
falling  in  love  with  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac 
also  passes  as  his  sister,  even  beneath 
the  tnousand  and  one  nights  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  fables.  We  cannot  too  often  remark, 
that  the  great  error  of  all  these  learned 
critics  is  their  wishing  to  try  everything 
by  the  test  of  our  feeble  reason,  and  to 
judge  of  the  ancient  Arabs  as  they  judge 
of  the  courts  of  France  or  of  England. 

"  And  the  soul  of  Sichem,  King  Ha- 
mor's  son,  was  bound  up  with  the  soul 
of  Dinah,  and  he  soothed  her  grief  by 
bis  tender  caresses,  and  he  went  to 
Hamor  his  father,  and  said  to  him,  give 
me  that  woman  to  be  my  wife.'* 

Here  our  critics  exclaim  in  terms  of 
stronger  disgust  than  ever.  What  1  say 
they ;  the  son  of  a  king  is  desirous  to 
•marry  a  vagabond  girl ;  the  marriage  is 
celebrated  ;  Jacob  &e  &tber,  and  Dinah 
4he  daughter,  are  loaded  with  presents ; 
the  King  of  Sioben  deigns  to  receive  i 


;  those  wandering  robbers  called  patriaKhs 
within  bis  city;  he  has  the  mcredibl^ 
politeness  or  kindness  to  undergo,  wiUi 
ais  son,  his  court,  and  his  people,  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  thus  condescending 
to  the  superstition  of  a  petty  horde  that 
could  not  call  half  a  league  of  territory 
their  own  I  And  in  retum  for  this  asto- 
nishing hospitaliw  and  goodness,  how  do 
our  holy  patriarchs  act  ?  They  wait  for 
the  day  when  the  process  of  circumcision 
generally  induces  fever,  when  Simeon 
and  Levi  run  throush  the  whole  city  with 
poignards  in  their  hands,  and  massacre 
the  king,  the  prince  his  son,  and  all  the 
inhabitants.  We  are  precluded  from 
the  horror  appropriate  to  this  infernal 
counterpart  of  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, only  by  a  sense  of  its  absolute 
impossibility.  It  is  an  abominable  ro- 
mance ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  ridiculous 
romance.  It  is  impossible  that  two  men 
could  have  slaughtered  in  quiet  the  whole 
population  of  a  city.  The  people  might 
suffer  in  a  slight  d^ee  from  the  opera- 
tion which  had  preceded ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  they  would  have  risen  in  self- 
defence  against  two  diabolical  miscreants ; 
they  would  have  instundy  assembled, 
would  have  surrounded  them,  and  de- 
stroyed them  with  the  summary  and 
complete  vengeance  merited  by  their 
atrocity. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  palpable  im- 
possibility. It  is,  that  according  to  the 
accurate  computation  of  time,  Dinah,  this 
daughter  of  Jacob,  could  be  only  three 
years  old ;  and  that,  even  by  forcing  up 
chronology  as  far  as  possible  in  favour  of 
the  narrative,  she  could  at  the  very  most 
be  only  five.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we 
are  as.sailed  with  bursts  of  indignant  ex- 
clamation !  What  1  it  is  said,  what !  is 
it  this  book,  the  book  of  a  rejected  and 
reprobate  people;  a  book  so  long  un- 
known to  all  the  world ;  a  book  in  which 
sound  reason  and  decent  manners  are  out- 
raged in  every  page — that  is  held  up  to 
us  as  irrefragable,  holy,  and  dictated  by 
God  himself?  Is  it  not  even  impious  to 
believe  it  ?  or  could  anything  less  thaa 
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the  fury  of  cannibals  urge  to  the  perse- 
cution of  sensible  and  modest  men  ror  not 
believing  it  ? 

To  this  we  reply, — The  church  declares 
its  belief  in  it.  The  copyists  may  have 
mixed  up  some  revolting  absurdities  with 
respectable  and  genuine  histories.  It 
belongs  to  the  holy  church  only  to  de- 
cide. The  pro&ne  ought  to  be  guided 
by  her.  Those  absurdities,  those  allied 
horrors,  do  not  affect  the  substance  of 
our  faith .  1  low  lamentable  would  be  the 
fkte  of  mankind,  if  religion  and  virtue  de- 
pended upon  what  formerly  happened  to 
Sichem  and  to  little  Dinah  ! 

"  These  are  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  the  children  of 
Israel  had  a  king." 

This  is  the  celebrated  passage  which 
has  proved  one  of  the  great  stumbling 
stones.  This  it  was  which  decided  the 
CTeat  Newton,  the  pious  and  acute  Samuel 
Clarke,  the  profound  and  philosophic 
Bolingbroke,  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  the 
ingenious  Freret,.and  a  host  of  other  en- 
lightened men,  to  maintain  that  it  was 
impossible  Moses  could  have  been  the 
author  of  Genesis. 

We  admit,  that  in  fact  these  words 
could  not  have  been  written  until  after 
the  time  that  the  Jews  had  kings. 

It  is  principally  this  verse  that  deter- 
mined A^truc  to  give  up  the  inspired 
authority  of  the  whole  bcK>k  of  Genesis, 
and  suppose  the  author  had  derived  his 
materials  from  existing  memoirs  and  re- 
cords. His  work  is  ingenious  and  accu- 
rate, but  it  is  rash,  not  to  say  audacious. 
Even  a  council  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured on  such  an  enterprise.  And  to 
what  purpose  has  it  served  Astruc's 
fiankless  and  dangerous  labour  —  to 
double  the  darkness  he  wished  to  en- 
lighten ?  Here  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  of  which  we  are  all  so  de- 
sirous of  eating.  Why  must  it  be,  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  ignorance  should 
be  more  nourishing  and  more  digestible  ? 
But  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  us, 
after  all,  whether  any  particular  verse  or 
chapter  was  written  by  Moses,  or  Samuel, 


or  the  priest  (sacrificateor)  who  came  .) 
Samaria,  or  Esdras,  or  any  other  person . 
In  what  respect  can  our  government,  our 
laws,  our  fortunes,  our  monUs,  our  well- 
being,  be  bound  up  with  the  unknown 
chie&  of  a  wretched  and  barbarous  coun- 
try called  Edom  or  Idumea,  always  in- 
habited by  robbers  ?  Alas  I  those  poor 
Arabs,  who  have  not  shirts  to  their  badcs| 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  or  not  we 
are  in  existence  1  They  go  on  steadily 
plundering  caravans  and  eating  barley 
bread,  while  we  are  perplexing  and  tor* 
I  menting  ourselves  to  know  whether  any 
'  petty  kings  flourished  in  a  particular 
canton  of  Arabia  Petrea,  before  they  ex- 
isted in  a  particular  canton  adjoining  the 
west  of  the  lake  of  Sodom  ! 

O  BMerat  homlnaai  cam !  O  peetora  eoeea ! 

Locretioi,  buuk  ii.  ▼.  14. 

Btindi  WTftehed  mu!  id  wbat  d«rk  paiba  of  ■!»(£ 
llioa  tralk'tt  the  little  joaracy  of  tby  life!— Craedu 

GENII. 
The  doctrines  of  judicial  astrology  and 
magic  have  spreaa  all  over  tlie  world. 
Look  back  to  the  ancient  Zoroaster,  and 
you  will  find  that  of  the  genii  long  esta- 
blished. All  antiquity  abounds  in  astro- 
logers and  magicians ;  such  ideas  were 
therefore  very  natural.  At  present,  we 
smile  at  the  number  who  entertained 
them :  if  we  were  in  their  situation, — if 
like  them  we  were  only  beginning  to 
cultivate  the  sciences,  we  should  perhaps 
believe  just  the  same.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  intelligent  people,  beginnmg  to 
reason  on  our  own  existence,  and  to  ob* 
serve  the  stars.  The  earth,  we  might  say^ 
is  no  doubt  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
the  world ;  the  sun  and  planets  only  re- 
volve in  her  senrice,  and  tne  stars  are  only 
made  for  us ;  man,  therefore,  is  the  great 
object  of  all  nature.  What  is  the  inten- 
tion of  all  these  globes,  and  of  the  immen- 
sity of  heaven  thus  destined  for  our  use  ? 
It  is  very  likely  that  all  space  and  these 
globes  are  peopled  with  substances,  and 
since  we  are  the  &vourites  of  nature^ 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
all  is  made  for  man,  these  substances  am 
evidently  destined  to  watch  over  man* 
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The  first  man  who  beUeved  the  thing  t  are  white,  and  the  bad  black,  except 
at  all  possible,  would  soon  find  disciples  !•  among  die  negroes,  where  it  is  necessarily 
persuaded  tliat  it  existed.  We  might !  the  reverse.  Plato  without  difficulty  ad- 
then  commence  by  saying,  genii  perhaps  |  niits  of  a  good  and  an  evil  genius  for  every 
exist,  and  nobody  could  affirm  ttie  con-  |  indiyidnd.  The  evil  genius  of  Brutus 
trary  ;  for  where  is  the  impossibility  of  i  appeared  to  him,  and  announced  to  him 
the  air  and  planets  being  peopled  ?  We  S  his  death  before  the  battle  of  Philippi* 
might  afterwards  say,  there  are  genii,  and  |  Have  not  grave  historians  said  so  ?  And 
certainly  no  one  could  prove  mat  there  |  would  not  Plutarch  have  been  veiy  inju- 
are  not.  Soon  after,  some  sages  might  |  dicious  to  have  assured  us  of  this  &ct,  if 
see  these  genii ;  and  we  should  have  no  \  it  were  not  true  ? 


right  to  say  to  them.  You  have  not  seen 
them ;  as  these  persons  might  be  honour- 
able, and  altogether  worthy  of  credit. 


Further,  consider  what  a  source  of 
feasts,  amusements,  good  tales,  and  bon 
mots,  originated  in  the  beUef  of  genii ! 


One  might  see  the  genius  of  the  empire  :     There  were  male  and  female  genii, 
or  of  his  own  city ;  another  that  of  Mars  I  The  genii  of  the  ladies  were  called  by  the 


or  Saturn  ;  the  genii  of  the  four  elements 
might  be  manifested  to  several  philoso- 
phers ;  more  than  one  sage  might  see  his 
own  genius ;  all  at  first  might  be  little 
more  than  dreaming,  but  dreams  are  the 
symbols  of  truth. 

It  was  soon  known  exactly  how  these 
genii  were  formed.  To  visit  our  globe, 
they  must  necessarily  have  wings ;  they 
therefore  had  wings.  We  only  know  of 
bodies ;  they  therefore  had  bodies,  but 
bodies  much  finer  than  ours,  since  they 
were  genii,  and  much  lighter,  because 
they  came  torn  so  great  a  distance.  The 
sages  who  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  the  genii,  inspired  others  with  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  same  happiness.    A 


Romans  little  Junos.  They  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  genii  grow  up. 
In  infiuicy,  they  were  a  kind  of  Cupid 
with  wings,  and  when  they  protected  old 
age,  they  wore  long  b^ros,  and  even 
sometimes  the  forms  of  serpents.  At 
Home,  there  is  preserved  a  marble,  on 
which  is  represented  a  serpent  under  a 
palm  tree,  to  which  are  attached  two 
crowns  with  this  inscription,  ''  To  the 
genius  of  the  Augusti ;''  it  was  the  em-* 
blem  of  immortality. 

What  demonstrative  proof  have  we  at 
present,  that  the  genii,  so  universally  ad-* 
mitted  by  so  many  enlightened  nations, 
are  only  phantoms  of  the  imagination  ? 
All  that  can  be  said  is  reduced  to  this,- 


sceptic  would  have  been  ill  received,  if  j  I  have  never  seen  a  genius,  and  no  one 
he  had  said  to  them,  I  have  seen  no  \  of  my  acquaintance  has  ever  seen  one ; 
genius,  therefore  there  are  none.  They  j  Brutus  has  not  written,  that  his  genius 
would  have  repUed,  You  reason  ill ;  it ;  appeared  to  him  before  the  battle  of  Phi- 
does  not  follow  that  a  thing  exists  not,  lippi ;  neither  Newton,  Locke,  nor  even 
which  is  unknown  to  you.  There  is  no  Descartes,  who  gave  the  reins  to  his  im»* 
contradiction  in  the  doctrine  which  in-  gination, — neither  kings  nor  ministers  of 
culcates  these  ethereal  powers ;  no  im-  state  have  ever  been  suspected  d  corn- 
possibility  that  they  may  visit  us ;  they  muning  with  their  genii ;  therefore  I  do 
show  themselves  to  our  sages,  they  mani-  not  beheve  a  thiiur  of  which  there  is  not 
fest  themselves  to  us ;  you  are  not  worthy  |  the  least  proof.  I  confess  their  existence 
of  seeing  genii.  \  is  not  impossible ;  but  the  possibility  is 

Everything  on  earth  is  composed  of  j  not  a  proof  of  the  reality.  It  is  possible 
good  and  evil ;  there  are  therefore  incon-  j  that  there  may  be  satyrs,  witn  little 
testibly  good  and  bad  genii.  The  Persians  |  tumed-up  tails  and  goats'  feet ;  but  I 
had  their  peris  and  dives ;  the  Greeks,  >  must  see  several  to  believe  in  them  ;  for 
their  demons  and  cacodemons;  the  Latins,  1  if  I  saw  but  one,  I  should  still  doubt 
bonos  et  malos  genios.    The  good  genii  j  their  existence. 
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I  ''  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  that 
j  demons  are  neither  mortal  or  eternal,  fix 
Op  genius  or  demon,  we  have  already  !  all  that  has  life  either  lives  eternally,  or 
spoken  in  the  article  Angel.  It  is  not  i  loses  the  breath  of  life  by  death  ;  and 
easy  to  know  precisely  whether  the  peris  |  Apuleius  has  said,  that  as  to  time,  the 
of  the  Persians  were  invented  before  the  |  demons  are  eternal.  W  hat  then  remains, 
demons  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  is  very  pro-  \  but  that  demons  hold  a  medium  situation, 
bable.  {  and  have  one  quality  higher  and  another 

It  may  be,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead, !  lower  than  mankind ;  and  as,  of  these 


called  shades,  manes,  &c.,  passed  for 
demons.  Hercules,  in  Hesiod,  says  t^at 
a  demon  dictated  his  labours. 

The  demon  of  Socrates  had  so  great 
a  reputation,  that  Apuleius,  the  author 
of  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  who  was  himself 
a  magician  of  good  repute,  says  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  that 
a  man  must  be  without  religion  who 
denies  it.  You  see  that  Apuleius  rear 
sons  precisely  like  brothers  Garasse  and 
Bertier, — Thou  dost  not  believe  that 
which  I  believe ;  thou  art  therefore  with- 
out religioh.    And  the  Jansenists  have 


two  things,  eternity  is  the  only  higher 
thing  which  they  exclusively  possess,  to 
complete  the  allotted  medium,  what  must 
be  the  lower,  if  not  misery  1" 

This  is  powerful  reasoning  I 

As  I  have  never  seen  any  genii,  demons, 
peris,  or  hobgoblins,  whether  beneficent 
or  mischievous,  I  cannot  speak  of  tfaem 
from  knowledge.  I  only  relate  what  has 
been  said  by  people  who  have  seen  them. 

Among  Uie  Homans,  the  word  genius 
was  not  used  to  express  a  rare  taloit,  as 
with  us  :  the  term  for  that  quality  was 
ingenUinu    We  use  the  word  genius  in- 


said  as  much  of  brother  Bertier,  as  well  |  dimrently  in  speaking  of  the  tutelar  de- 
as  of  all  the  world  except  themselves.  |  mon  of  a  town  of  antiquity,  or  an  artist. 
These  demons,  says  the  very  religious  i  or  musician.  The  term  genius  seems  lo 
and  filthy  Apuleius,  are  intermediate  have  been  intended  to  designate  not  great 
powers  between  ether  and  our  lower  talents  generally,  but  those  into  which 
region.  They  live  in  our  atmosphere,  invention  enters.  Invention,  above  eveiy 
and  bear  our  prayers  and  merits  to  the  ;  thing,  appeared  a  gift  from  the  gods — ^tius 
gods.    They  treat  of  succours  and  bene- 1  ingenUunf  quati  wgenilumy    a  kind  of 


fits,  as  interpreters  and  ambassadors. 
Plato  says,  that  it  is  by  their  ministiy 
that  revelations,  presages,  and  the  mira- 
cles of  magicians,  are  effected.  *'  Ceterum 
sunt  quaedom  divin»  mediae  potestates, 
inter  summum  ethera,  et  infimas  terras, 
in  isto  intersitae  sens  spatio,  per  quas  et 
desideria  nostra  et  merita  ad  deos  com- 


divine  inspiration.  Now  an  artist,  how- 
ever perfect  he  may  be  in  his  professioQ, 
if  he  have  no  invention,  if  he  oe  not  ori- 
ginal, is  not  considered  a  genius.  He  ii 
only  inspired  by  the  artists  his  predeces- 
sors, even  when  he  surpasses  them. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  people 
now  play  at  cness  better  than  the  inventor 


meant.  Hos  Gneco  nomine  demonias  )  of  the  game,  and  that  they  might  gaia 
nuncupant.  Inter  terricolas  coeli  co-  \  tlie  prize  of  com  promised  him  by  the 
lasque  victores,  Kinc  pecum,  inde  dono-  |  ln<iian  king.  But  this  inventor  was  a 
mm :  qui  ultr5  citroque  portant,  hinc  \  genius,  and  those  who  might  now  gain 
petitiones,  inde  suppetias :  ceu  quidam  )  the  prize  would  be  no  such  thing.  Le 
utriusque  interpretes,  et  salutigeri.  Per  J  Poussin,  who  was  a  great  painter  before 
hos  eosdem,  ut  Plato  in  symposio  autu-  |  he  had  seen  any  good  pictures,  had  a 
mat,  cuncta  denunctiata,  et  majorum  varia  f  genius  for  painting.  Lulli,  who  never 
miracula,  omnesque  praesagium  species  \  saw  any  good  musician  in  France,  had  a 
reguntur."  j  genius  for  music. 

St.  Augustin  has  condesrmdrd  to  ro- 1      Which  is  the  most  desirable  to  poa- 
fate  Apuleius  in  these  words : —  \  sess,  a  genius  without  a  master,  or  the 
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Ctttajjunent  of  perfection  by  imitating  and  \  French,  English,  and  Spanish  people,  td 

surpassing  the  masters  which    precede  <  feel  this  difference. 

us  f  I     We  haye  said,  that  the  particular  ge- 

If  you  put  this  question  to  artists,  they  |  nius  of  a  man  for  an  art  is  a  different 
unll  perhaps  be  divided  ;  if  you  put  it  to  i  thing  from  his  general  talent ;  but  this 
the  public,  it  will  not  hesitate.  Do  you  •  name  is  only  given  to  a  very  superior 
like  a  beautiful  Gobelin  tapestry  better  \  ability.  How  many  people  have  talent 
than  one  mode  in  Flanders  at  the  com-  j  for  poetry,  music,  and  painting ;  yet  it 
Itaencement  of  the  arts  ?  Do  you  prefer  ^  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  tiiem  ge- 
modem  masterpieces  of  engraving  to  the  '<  niuses. 

first  wood-cuts  ?  the  music  of  the  present  ;^  Genius,  conducted  by  taste,  will  nevec 
day  to  the  first  airs,  which  resembled  the  ^  commit  a  gross  fault.  Racine,  since  his 
Gregorian  chaunt  ?  the  makers  of  the  ar-  ^  Andromache,  Le  Poussin,  and  Rameau, 
tUlery  of  our  time  to  the  genius  which  in-  ^  have  never  committed  one. 
▼ented  the  first  cannon  ?  every  body  will  f  Genius,  without  taste,  will  often  com- 
answer  yes.  All  purchasers  will  say,  I  '  mu  enormous  errors ;  axKl,  what  is  worse, 
own  that  the  inventor  of  the  shuttle  had  ^  it  vrill  not  be  sensible  of  them, 
more  genius  than  the  manufacturer  who  ^ 

made  my  cloth,  but  my  cloth  is  worth  ;  GEOGRAPHY 

more  Uian  that  of  the  inventor.  | 

In  short,  every  one  in  conscience  will  5  Geography  is  one  of  those  sciences 
confess,  that  we  respect  tlie  geniuses  who  ^w**»<^  will  always  require  to  be  per- 
invented  the  arts,  but  that  minds  which  i  fected. 

perfect  them  are  of  more  present  benefit.  {     Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have 

\  been  taken,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossi- 
SECTION  II.  ^  ble  to  have  an  exact  description  of  the 

The  article  *  Genius*  has  been  treated  ^  «**•  For  this  great  work,  it  would  bft 
of,  in  the  Encyclopedia,  by  men  who  ]  necessary  that  all  sovereigns  should  come 
possess  it.  We  shall  hazard  veiy  little  \  *©  «"  understanding,  and  lend  mutual  as- 
after  them.  5  sistauce.    But  they  have  ever  taken  more 

JCvery  town,  every  man  possessed  a  ] !»««« to  ravage  the  world  than  to  mea- 
genius.    It  was  imagined  that  those  who  <  ^re  it. 

performed  extraordinary  things  were  in-  >  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  make  an 
spired  by  their  genius.  The  nine  muses  \  «*«ct  map  of  Upper  Egypt,  nor  of  the 
were  nine  genii,  whom  it  was  necessary  J  regions  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  nor  of 
to  invoke ;  therefore  Ovid  says  :-«  ;  **»e  ▼"»*  country  of  Arabia. 

Of  Africa  we  know  only  the  coasts ; 

Ct  Deut  in  nobUt  acitMtc  ealCKimot  il!o.  <  qII    4kA    intprinr   ia   nn   mnvf*  known  tliitt 

J  be  God  wtihSn  uiTbe  tbe  miod  iDtpira.  ••  f*'    ^^  .  '"WHOr   IS   UO   more  KUOWn  WHU 

]  It  was  m  the  times  of  Atlas  and  Hercu- 
But,  properly  speaking,  is  genius  any-  \  les.  There  is  not  a  single  well-detailed 
tiling  but  capability  ?  What  is  capability  \  map  of  all  the  Grand  Turk's  possessions 
but  a  disposition  to  succeed  in  an  art?  Wlw  |  in  Asia ;  all  is  placed  at  random,  except- 
do  we  say  the  genius  of  a  language  ?  It  <  ing  some  few  huge  towns,  the  crumbhng 
is,  tlnit  every  language,  by  its  termtna-  >  remains  of  which  are  still  existing.  In 
tions,  articles,  participles,  and  shorter  or  !  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul  something 
longer  words,  will  necessarily  have  ex-  •  is  known  of  the  relative  positions  of  Agra 
elusive  properties  of  its  own.  \  and  Delhi ;  but  from  thence  to  the  king- 

By  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  meant  the  /  dom  of  Golconda  everything  is  laid  down 
character,  manners,    talents,    and  even  I  at  a  venture. 

tices,  which  distinguish  one  people  from  >      It  is  known  that  Japan  extends  fron^ 
mother.     It  is   sufficient   to   see   the  ^  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  degref 
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of  nortli  latitude ;  there  cannot  be  an  er-  ^  Happily,  that  which  has  often  been 
ror  of  more  than  .two  degrees,  which  are  |  traced  by  geographers,  according  to  their 
about  fifty  leagues ;  so  that,  relying  on  j  own  fancy,  in  their  closets,  is  rectified  on 
one  of  our  best  maps,  a  pilot  would  be  j  the  spot. 

in  danger  of  losing  his  track  or  his  life.     |      In  geography,  as  in  morals,  it  is  rery 
As  for  the  longitude,  the  first  maps  of  j  difficult  to  know  the  world  without  g(Mng 
the  Jesuits  determined  it  between  the  ^  firom  home. 

hundred  and  fifty-seventh  and  the  hun-  ]  It  is  not  with  this  department  c: 
dred  and  seventy-fifth  degree ;  whereas,  j  knowle^e  as  with  the  arts  of  poetry, 
it  is  now  determined  between  the  hun-    music,  and  painting.    The  last  works  ofi 

these  kinds  are  ofi^  the  worst.     But  in 
the  sciences,  which  require  exactness  ra- 
ther then  genius,  the  last  are  always  the 
;  best,  provided  they  are  done  with  some 
;  degree  of  care. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  ge- 
ography, in  my  opinion,  is  this  : — ^your 


dred  and  forty-sixth  and  the  hundred  and 

sixtieth. 

China  is  the  only  Asiatic  country  of 

which  we  have  an  exact  measurement ; 

because  the  Emperor  Kam-hi  employed 

some  astronomical  Jesuits  to  draw  exact  . 

maps,  which  is  the  best  thing  the  Jesuits 

have  done.     Had  they  been  content  with 

measuring  the  earth,  they  would  never 

have  been  proscribed. 

In  our  western  world,  Italy,  France, 

Russia,  England,  and  the  principal  towns 

of  the  other  states,  have  oeen  measured 

by  the  same  method  which  was  employed 

in  China ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  very 

few  years  ago,  that  in  France  it  was  un- 
dertaken to  form  an  entire  topography,  j  Honor^,  at  ChaiUot  and  at  Etampes,  at 

Rome  and  among  tlie  Uscoques.*'  Take 
a  map  of  the  world ;  shew  them  all 
Africa,  the  empires  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  that  of  Bussia, 
more  extensive  than  was  the  Roman  em- 
pire; make  them  pass  their  finger  over 
all  Scandinavia,  ail  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, the  three  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  Helvetia ; .  in  short 
make  them  observe,  in  the  four  ereat  di- 
visions of  the  earth;  and  in  tne  fifth, 
which  is  as  little  known  as  it  is  great  in 
extent,  the  prodigious  number  of  races. 


A  company  taken  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  dispatched  engineers  or  sur- 
veyors into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
to  lay  down  even  the  meanest  hamlet, 
the  smallest  rivulet,  the  hills,  the  woods, 
in  their  true  places.  Before  that  time,  ; 
so  confused  was  the  topography,  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  the 
maps  of  the  country  being  all  examined, 
every  one  of  them  was  found  entirely  de- 
fective. 

If  a  positive  order  had  been  sent  firom 
Versailles  to  an  inexperienced  general  to 
give  battle,  and  post  himself  as  appeared 


fool  of  a  neighbour,  and  his  wife  almost 
as  stupid,  are  incessantly  reproaching 
you  with  not  thinking  as  they  tJiink  in 
the  rue  St.  Jacques.—"  See,''  say  they, 
"  what  a  multitude  of  great  men  have 
been  of  our  opinion,  from  Peter  the 
Lombard  down  to  the  Abb^  Petit-pied. 
The  whole  universe  has  received  our 
truths ;  they  reign  in  the  Faubourg  St. 


most  advisable  from  the  maps,  as  some-  ^  who  either  never  heard  of  those  opinions, 
times  happened  in  the  time  of  the  minis-  '  or  have  combatted  them,  or  have  held 
ter  Chamillars,  the  battle  would  infalli-  j  them  in  abhorrence,  and  you  will  thus 
bly  have  been  lost.  <  oppose  tlie  whole  universe  to  the  Rue 

A  ^neral  who  should  carry  on  a  war  j  St.  Jacques. 


in  the  country  of  the  Morlachians,  or  the 
Afontenegrians,  with  no  knowledge  of 
places  but  from  the  maps,  would  be  at 
Wi  great  a  loss  as  if  he  were  in  the  heart 
of  Afiica. 


You  will  tell  them  that  Julius  Caesar, 
who  extended  his  power  much  further 
than  that  street,  did  not  know  a  word  of 
all  which  they  think  so  universal ;  and 
\  that  our  ancestors,  on  whom   Juliui 
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Cssar  bestowed  the  lash,  knew  no  more 
of  them  than  he  did. 

They  will  then,  perhaps,  feel  some- 
what ashamed  at  haying  believed  that 
the  organ  of  St.  Sererin  s  church  gave 
the  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

GEOMETRY. 

TuK  late  M.  Clairaut  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  young  people  learn  the 
elements  of  geometry  with  facility.  He 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  source,  and  to 
trace  the  progress  of  our  discoveries  and 
the  occasions  which  produced  them. 

This  method  appears  agreeable  and 
useful;  but  it  has  not  been  followed. 
It  requires  in  the  master  a  flexibility  of 
mind  whic^  knows  how  to  adapt  itself, 
and  an  accommodating  spirit  which  is 
rare  among  those  who  foUow  the  routine 
of  their  profession. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Euclid 
is  somewhat  unattractive;  a  beginner 
cannot  divine  whither  he  is  to  be  led. 
Euclid  says,  in  his  first  book,  that  "  if  a 
straight  line  is  divided  into  two  equal 
and  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  squares 
of  the  unequal  segments  are  double  of 
the  squares  of  half  the  line,  and  of  the 
portion  of  it  included  between  the  points 
of  intersection.*' 

A  diagram  is  necessary  to  understand 
this  obscure  theorem;  and  when  it  is 
understood,  the  student  says, — Of  what 
service  can  it  be  to  me?  what  does  it 
matter  ? — He  is  disgusted  with  a  science, 
of  which  he  does  not  soon  enough  per- 
ceive the  utility. 

Painting  began  with  the  desire  of 
roughly  sketching  on  a  wall  the  features 
of  someone  dear  to  the  designer.  Music, 
before  the  octave  was  found,  was  a  rude 
mixture  of  some  sounds  which  were 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Hie  setting  of  the  stars  was  observed 
before  men  became  astronomers.  And 
it  appears  that  the  course  of  beginners  in 
geometry  should  be  similarly  guided. 

I  will  suppose  that  a  child  of  ready 
^iceptions  dears  his  fyOner  say  to  his 
lardaier,  "  you  will  plant  tulips  on  this 


flower-bed  half  a  foot  fh>m  one  another.*' 
llie  child  wishes  to  know  how  many 
tulips  there  will  be.    He  runs  to  the 
flower-bed  with  his  tutor.    The  parterre 
^  is  inundated,  and  only  one  side  of  the 
j  flower-bed  appears.    This  side  is  thirty 
feet  long ;  but  the  breadth  is  not  known. 
The  master  in  the  first  place  easily  makes 
him  understand  that  these  tulips  must 
.  border  the  parterre  at  the  distance  of  six 
!  inches  from  one  another.    Here  are  al- 
ready sixty  tulips  for  the  first  row  on 
that  side.    There  are  to  be  six  lines. 
The  child  sees  that  there  will  be  six  times 
sixty,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  tulips. 
But  what  will  be  the  breadth  of  this  bed, 
which  I  cannot  measure  ?    It  will  evi- 
dently be  six  times  six  inches,  which  are 
three  feet. 

He  knows  the  length  and  the  breadth. 
He  also  wishes  to  know  the  superficies. 
Is  it  not  true,  his  teacher  asks  him,  that 
if  you  were  to  run  a  rule  three  feet  long 
and  one  foot  broad  over  this  bed,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  it  would  succes-^ 
sively  have  covered  the  whole  ?  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  superficies ;  it  is  three 
times  thirty.  This  piece  of  ground  is 
ninety  square  feet. 

A  few  days  after,  the  gardener  stretches 
a  cord  lengthwise  from  one  angle  to  the 
other ;  which  cord  divides  the  rectangle 
into  two  equal  parts. 

This,  says  toe  pupil,  is  the  same 
length  as  one  of  the  two  sides. 

TUTOR. 

No.    It  is  longer. 

PUPIL. 

How?  If  I  pass  a  line  over  this 
cross-line,  which  you  call  a  diagonal,  it 
will  be  no  longer  than  the  two  others.-— 
When  I  form  the  letter  N,  is  not  this 
line,  which  joins  the  two  straight  strokes 
together,  of  the  same  height  as  they  are  ? 

TUTOR. 

It  is  of  the  same  height,  but  not  of 
the  same  length ;  that  is  demonstrated. 
— Bring  down  this  diagonal  to  one  of 
the  sides,  and  you  will  find  that  it  ex- 
ceeds it. 
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POPIL. 

And  bv  how  muoh  precuely  does  it 
exceed  it  f 

TVTOB. 

lliere  are  cases  in  which  this  can  never 
be  known;  as  it  will  never  be  known 
precisely  what  is  the  square  root  of  five. 

PUPIL. 

But  the  square  root  of  five  is  two  and 
a  fraction. 

T0TGR. 

But  this  fraction  cannot  be  expressed 
in  figures,  since  the  square  of  a  number 
composed  of  a  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion cannot  be  a  whole  number.  So,  in 
geometry,  there  are  lines,  the  relations  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed. 

PUPIL. 

Here,  then,  is  a  difficulty  in  my  way. 
-^Whatl  shall  I  never  know  my  ac- 
compts  ?  Is  there,  then,  nothing  certain  ? 

TOTOa. 

It  is  certain  that  this  sloping  line  di- 
vides the  quadrangle  into  two  equal  parts ; 
but  it  is  no  more  surprising  that  this 
small  remainder  of  the  diagonal  line  has 
not  a  common  measiirewith  the  sides, 
than  that  in  arithmetic  you  cannot  find 
the  square  root  of  five. 

You  will  not  therefore  the  less  know 
your  acoompts ;  for  if  an  arithmetician 
telb  you  tnat  he  owes  you  the  square 
root  of  five  crowns,  you  have  only  to 
reduce  these  five  crowns  into  smaller 
pieces ;  as,  for  instance,  into  liards,  and 
you  will  have  twelve  himdred  of  them ; 
the  square  root  of  which  is  between 
thirty-four  and  thirty-five;  so  that  you 
will  make  your  reckoning  within  a  liard. 
Nothing  must  be  made  a  mystery  in 
arithmetic  or  in  geometry. 

These  first  openings  sharpen  the  young 
man's  wit.  His  master  having  told  him 
that  the  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incom- 
mensurable—  not  measurable  by  the 
sides  and  the  base,  informs  him  that  with 
this  line,  the  value  of  which  can  never 
be  known,  he  will  nevertheless  produce 
a  square  which  shall  be  demonsttated  to 
be  double  of  any  given  square. 

For  this  purpose,  he  first  shows  him 


that  the  two  triangles  whidi  divide  tbi 
square  are  equal,  and  dien,  by  tracing  a 
very  simple  figure,  leads  him  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  fruBious  theorem  whidi 
Pythagoras  found  established  among  die 
Indians,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
Chinese— that  any  figure  constructed  on 
the  larger  side  of  a  right-angled  triai^le 
is  equal  to  the  two  similar  figures  oob- 
structed  on  the  other  sides. 

If  the  young  man  wishes  to  measure 
the  height  of  a  tower,  or  the  breadth  of  a 
river  which  he  cannot  approach,  each 
theorem  immediately  has  its  applicacioii ; 
and  he  learns  geometry  practicaily. 

If  he  had  merely  been  told  that  the 
product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  means,  he  would  hanw 
K>und  this  nothing  more  than  a  sterile 
problem :  but  he  knows  that  the  Shadow 
of  this  stick  is  to  the  height  of  the  stick 
as  the  shadow  of  the  neighbouring  tower 
is  to  the  height  of  die  tower.  If,  then, 
the  stick  be  five  feet,  and  its  shadow  one, 
and  the  shadow  of  die  tower  is  twelve 
feet,  he  says,  as  one  is  to  five,  so  is  twelve 
to  die  height  of  the  tower;  then  it  is 
sixty  feet. 

He  wants  to  know  the  properties  of  a 
circle.  He  knows  that  tne  exact  mea- 
sure of  its  circumference  cannot  be  had. 
But  this  extreme  exactness  is  unneces- 
sary in  practice.  The  unrolling  of  a 
circle  is  its  measurement. 

He  will  know  that,  this  circle  being  a 
sort  of  polygon,  its  area  is  equal  to  a 
triangle,  the  short  side  of  whick  is  tlie 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  its  base  the  mea- 
sure of  the  circumference. 

The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to 
one  another  as  their  radii. 

Circles  having  the  general  properties 
of  all  similar  rectilinear  figures,  and  these 
figures  being  to  one  andther  as  the  squares 
of  their  corresponding  sides,  the  areas  of 
the  circles  wul  also  be  propordoDal  to 
the  squares  of  their  radii. 

Thus,  as  the  square  of  the  hypotbe* 
nuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  tbe  two 
sides,  a  circle,  of  which  this  h3rpothenu9e 
is  the  radius,  will  be  equal  tp  two  drcka 
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KftTtng  for  their  radii  the  two  other  sides. 
H&e  knowledge  of  this  enables  you  to 
constnict  a  basin  of  water  as  large  as  two 
other  basins  together. 

The  circle  can  be  doubled  exactly, 
thoush  it  cannot  be  exactly  squared. 

Wnen  accustomed  thus  to  feel  the  ad- 
vantages of  geometrical  truths,  the  pupil 
reads  in  some  elements  of  this  science, 
that  if  a  straight  line,  called  a  iungeni^ 
be  drawn  touching  a  circle  in  one  point, 
another  straight  line  can  never  be  made 
to  pass  between  this  circle  and  this  line. 
This  is  evident  enouffh,  and  was  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  saying.  But  it  is 
added,  that  an  infinite  number  of  curve 
lines  may  be  made  to  pass  through  this 
point  of  contact.  This  surprises  him ; 
and  it  would  surprise  older  persons :  he 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  matter  is  pe- 
netrable. The  books  tell  him  thattnis 
is  not  matter,  that  these  are  lines  without 
breadth.  But  if  they  are  without  breadth, 
these  metaphysical  straight  lines  will  pass 
one  upon  another  for  ever  without  touch- 
ing anything.  If  they  have  breadth  no 
curve  can  pass.  The  child  no  longer 
knows  where  he  is ;  he  finds  himself 
transported  into  a  new  world,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  our  o^vn. 

How  shall  he  believe,  that,  what  is 
manifestly  impossible  in  nature,  is  true  ? 

I  well  conceive,  he  will  say  to  a  master 
of  the  transcendental  geometry,  that  all 
your  circles  will  meet  in  G.  But  this  is 
all  you  can  deibonstrate  to  me.  You 
can  never  demonstrate  that  these  circulai 
lines  pass  at  this  point  between  the  first 
circle  and  the  tangent. 

A  secant  A  G  may  be  shorter  than 
another  secant  A  G  H  : — granted  ;  but 
it  does  not  thence  follow  that  your  curve 
Ihies  can  pass  between  two  lines  which 
touch.  They  can  pass,  the  master  will 
reply,  because  the  secant  G  H  as  distin- 
Kttished  from  the  secants  A  G,  and  A  G 
11  may  be  an  "  infiniment-petit"  of  the 
second  (H'der. 

I  do  not  understand  what  **  an  infini- 
ment-petit"  is,  says  the  child  ;  and  the 
master  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he 


understands  it  no  more  than  hispupit> 
Here  Malezieux,  in  his  Elements  or  Ge<^ 
metry,  bursts  into  an  extacy.  He  says 
positively,  that  there  are  incompatible 
truths.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
simple  to  have  said,  that  these  lines  have 
but  one  common  point,  on  each  side  of 
which  they  separate. 

I  can  always  divide  a  number  in 
thought ;  but  does  it  thence  follow  thai 
the  number  is  infinite  ?  Newton,  in  his 
integral,  and  in  his  differential  calculation, 
does  not  use  this  great  word ;  and  Clairaut 
takes  good  care  not  to  teach  in  his  £le* 
ments  of  Geometry,  that  a  hoop  may  be 
passed  between  a  ball  and  the  table  on 
which  it  lies.  A  careful  distinction 
should  be  naade  between  useful  and  curi- 
ous geometry. 

To  the  useful  we  owe  the  proportional 
compasses,  invented  by  Galileo,  me  mea* 
surement  of  triangles,  that  of  solids,  and 
the  circulation  of  moving  forces.  Most 
other  problems  may  enlighten  and 
strengthen  the  intellect ;  very  few  of  them 
will  be  of  sensible  utility  to  mankind. 
Square  curves  as  long  as  you  like — and 
while  displaying  extreme  sagacity  only 
resemble  an  arithmetician  who  examines 
the  properties  of  his  numbers,  instead  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. 

Wlien  Archimedes  found  the  specific 
weight  of  bodies,  he  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind :  what  service  will  you  ren- 
der by  finding  three  numbers,  so  as  that 
the  (fiiference  of  the  squares  of  two  of 
them,  added  to  the  cube  of  the  three, 
will  still  be  a  square,  and  that  the  sum 
of  the  three  diflRerences  added  to  the  same 
cube,  shall  make  another  square?  "Nug« 
difficiles.'* 

GLORY— OLGRIOUS, 

SECTION   I. 

Glort  is  reputation  joined  with  es^ 
teem,  md  ii  t^omplete  when  admiration 
is  superadded.  It  always  supposes  that 
whicn  is  brilliant  in  action,  in  virtue,  or 
in  toXeot,  and  the  surmounting  of  greal 
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difficulties.  Cfesar,  Alexander,  had  glory. 
The  same  can  hardly  be  mid  of  Socrates. 
He  claims  esteem,  reverence,  pity,  indig- 
nation against  his  enemies ;  but  the  term 
glory  applied  to  him  would  be  improper; 
his  memory  is  venerable  rather  than  glo- 
rious. Attila  had  much  brilliancy,  but 
he  has  no  glory ;  for  history,  which  may 
be  mistaken,  attributes  to  him  no  virtues : 
Charles  XII.  still  has  glory;  for  his 
valour,  his  disinterestedness,  his  liberal- 
ity, were  extreme.  Success  is  sufficient 
for  reputation,  but  not  for  glory.  The 
glory  of  Henry  IV.  is  every  day  increas- 
ing ;  for  time  has  brought  to  light  all  his 
virtues,  which  were  incomparably  greater 
than  his  defects. 

Glory  is  also  the  portion  of  inventors 
in  the  fine  arts  ;  imitators  have  only  ap- 
nlause.  It  is  granted  too  to  great  talents, 
but  in  sublime  arts  only.  We  nuiy  well 
say,  the  glory  of  V^irgil,  or  of  Cicero,  but 
not  of  Martial,  nor  of  Aulus  Gellius. 

Men  have  dared  to  say,  the  glory  of 
God :  God  created  the  world  for  his 
glory;  not  that  the  Supreme  Being  can 
have  glory;  but  that  men,  having  no 
expressions  suitable  to  him,  use  for  him 
those  by  which  they  are  themselves  most 
flattered. 

Vain  glory  is  that  petty  ambition  which 
is  contented  with  appearances,  which  is 
exhibited  in  pompous  display,  and  never 
elevates  itself  to  greater  thmgs.  Sove- 
reigns, having  real  glory,  ^ve  been 
known  to  be  nevertheless  fond  of  vain 
glory — seeking  too  eagerly  after  praise,  ; 
and  being  too  much  attached  to  the  trap- 
pings of  ostentation. 

False  glory  often  verges  towards  va- 
nity ;  but  it  often  leads  to  excesses,  while 
vain  glory  is  more  confined  to  splendid 
littlenesses.  A  prince  who  should  look 
for  honour  in  revenge,  would  seek  a 
false  glory  rather  than  a  vain  one. 

To  give  glory,  signifies  to  acknowledge, 
to  bear  witness.  Give  glory  to  truth, 
means  acknowledging  truth— Give  glory 
to  the  God  whom  you  serve  -Bear  wit- 
ness to  the  God  whom  you  serve. 
Glory  is  taken  for  heaven — He  dwells 


in  glory ;  but  this  is  the  case  in  no  rdi 
gion  but  ours.  It  is  not  allowable  to  say 
that  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  was  received 
into  glory,  when  speaking  of  their  um>- 
theosis. 

The  saints  and  angels  have  sometimes 
been  called  the  glorious,  as  dwelling  in 
the  abode  of  glory. 

Gloriously  is  always  taken  in  the  good 
sense;  he  reigned  gloriously;  he  extri- 
cated himself  glorioiisly  from  great  danger 
or  embarrassment. 

To  glory  in,  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
good,  sometimes  in  the  bad  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  object  in 
question.  He  glories  in  a  di^;race  which 
is  the  fruit  of  his  talents  and  the  effect  of 
envy.  We  say  of  the  martyrs,  that  they 
glorified  God — ^that  is,  that  their  con- 
stancy made  the  God  whom  they  attested 
revered  by  men. 

SECTION   ir. 

That  Cicero  should  love  glory,  after 
having  stifled  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  may 
be  pardoned  him. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic 
the  Great,  should  have  the  same  feelings 
after  Rosbach  and  Lissa,  and  after  being 
the  legislator,  the  historian,  the  poet,  and 
the  philosopher  of  his  coundy^  that  he 
should  be  passionately  fond  of  glory,  and 
at  the  same  time,  have  self-command 
enough  to  be  modestly  so— he  will,  on 
that  account,  be  the  more  glorified. 

That  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  should 
have  been  forced  by  the  brutal  insolence 
of  a  Turkish  sultan  to  display  all  her 
genius;  that  from  the  far  north  she 
^ould  have  sent  four  squadrons  which 
spread  terror  in  the  Dardanelles  and  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  that,  in  1770,  she  took 
four  provinces  from  those  Turks  who 
made  Europe  tremble ; — she  will  not  be 
reproached  with  enjo}'ing  her  glory,  but 
will  be  admired  for  speaking  of  her  sue* 
cesses  with  that  air  of  indiflerence  and 
superiority,  which  shows  that  they  were 
merited. 
In  shorty  glory*  befits  geniuses  of  thts 
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Mttytfiough  belobging  to  the  Toy  meiin   glory?  CSuiherecenreitftomyoa?  Ctoi 


face  of  mortals. 

But  if,  at  the  extifimity  of  the  west,  a 
townsman  of  a  place  called  Paria'  iMoks 
be  has  glory  in  being  banmgued  by  a 
teacher  of  the  imiversity,  who  fays  to 
Idm,  **  MonseigneoTy  the  glory  you  havte 
acquired  in  im  exercise  of  your  office, 
your  illustrious  labours  with  wfaioh  the 
universe  resounds,'^  kc.,  then  I  ask  if 
there  are  mouths  enow  in  that  universe 
to  celebnite,  with  their  hisses,' the  glory. 
of  our  citizen,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
pedant  who  amends  to  bsay  out  this 
narangue  at  monseigneur's  hotel  ? 


he  enjoy  it?  How  long,  ye  two-legged 
animals  without  feathers^  will  you  make 
God  after  your  own  image?  AVhat! 
beoause  you  are  vain,  because  you  love 
glory,  you  would  have  God  love  it  also  ? 
If  tbore  were  several  Gods,  perhaps  each 
one  would  se^  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellows.  That  mi^t  be  glory  to 
God.  Such  a  God,  if  infinite  greamess 
may  be  compared  with  extreme  lowli- 
aess,  would  be  like  King  Alexander  or 
Iscander,  who  would  enter  the  lists  with 
none  but  kings.  But  you,  poor  crea- 
tures I  what  glory  can  you  give  to  God  ? 


We  are  such  fools,  that  we  have  made  |  Cease  to  pro&ne  the  sacred  name.    An 
God  glorious  like  oursdves.  |  emperor,  named  Octavius  Augustus,  for- 

That  worthy  chief  of  the  dervises,  Ben-  j  baae  his  being  praised  m  the  schools  of 
al-betif,  said  to  hiis  brethren  one  day :-—  |  B.ame,  lest  Ins  name  should  be  brought 

**  My  brethren,  it  is  good  that  you  !  into  contempt.  You  can  neither  bring 
should  frequently  use  that  sacred  formula  |  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  into  con- 
of  our  koran — *  In  the  name  of  the  meet  |  tempt^  nor  into  honour.  Humble  youiw 
merciful  God ;'  because  God  uses  mferoy,  j  selves  in  the  dust ;  adore,  and  be  silent.^ 
and  you  learn  to  do  so  too,  by  okm  re- 1  Thus  spake  Ben-al-betif ;  and  die  der- 
peating  the  words  that  recommend  virtue,  j  vises  cried  out,—''  Glory  to  God  1  Bc3i* 
without  which  there  would  be  few  men  t  aUbetif  has  said  weU." 
left  upon  the  earth.  But,  my  brethren,  | 
beware  of  imitating  those  rash  ones  who  j 
boast,  on  every  occasion,  of  labouxing  for  ' 
the  glory  of  tiod. 


SECTION  III. 


characters,  at  the  head  of  his  thesis, '  £k 
aiha  abron  doxa.' — ^'Ad  majorem  Dei 

floriam.'— To  the  greater  dory  of  God. 
f  a  good  Mussulman  has  had  his  house 
whitewashed,  he  cuts  this  foolish  inscrip- 


Conoenation  with  a  Chinese. 

In  1723,  there  was  in  Holland  a  Chi 
this  Chinese  was  a  man  of  letters 


**  If  a  young  simpleton  maiintains  a 
thesis  on  the  cathodes,  an  ignoramus  in  \  nese 
Airs  presiding,  he  is  sure  to  write  in  large    and  a  merchant ;  which  two  professions 

*     •    -    .  '  ought  not  to  be  incompatible,  but  which 

have  become  so  amongst  us,  thanks  to 
the  extreme  r^pard  which  is  paid  to 
money,  and  the  little  consideration  which 
mankind  have  ever  shown,  and  will  ever 


tion  in  the  door.  A  saka  carries  water  |  show,  for  merit, 
for  the  greater  gloiy  of  God.  It  is  an  >  This  Chinese,  who  spoke  a  little  Dutch, 
impious  usage  piously  used .  What  |  was  once  in  a  bookseller's  shop  with  some 
would  you  say  of  a  litde  chiaoux,  who,  |  men  of  learning.  He  asked  for  a  book, 
while  emptjring  oar  sultan's  close-stool,  \  and  Bossuet's  Universal  Histoiy,  badly 
should  exclaim,— To  die  greater  glory  of  translated,  was  proposed  to  him.  "  Ah  l'^' 
invincible  monarch  ?    There  is  cer-  J  said  he,  "how  fortunate  1  I  shall  now  see 

what  is  said  of  our  great  empire— of  our 
nation,  which  has  existed  as  a  national 
body  for  more  than  fifty  thousand  years 
-H>f  that  succession  of  emperors  who 
have  governed  us  for  so  many  ages ;  1 
shall  now  see  what  is  thought  of  tlie  re- 

3  u 


our 

tainly  a  greater  distance  between  God  and 
the  sultan  than  between  the  sultan  atid 
the  little  chiaoux. 

**  Ye  miserable  earth-worms,   called 
men,  what  have  you  resembling  the  glory 
of  the  Supreme  Being  ?    Can  he  love 
56 
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ligion  of  the  men  of  letters,  of  that  simple 
worship  which  we  render  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  How  pleasing  to  see  what  is  said 
in  Europe  of  our  arts,  many  of  which  are 
more  ancient  amongst  us  than  any  Euro- 
pean kingdom.  I  euess  the  author  will 
nave  made  many  mistakes  in  the  history 
of  the  war  which  we  had  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
ago,  with  the  warlike  nations  of  Tonquin 
and  Japan ;  and  of  that  solenm  embassy 
which  tne  mighty  Emperor  of  the  Moguls 


European ;  ''be  also  treats  of  that  eel»- 
bratedpeople,  the  Greeks."—''  Whom 
these  Gh«eks?"  asked  the  man  of  letteis. 
^  Ah  l"  odntinued  the  other, "  ihey  inU- 
bited  a  provinoe  about  a  two-hundredth 
part  as  large  as  China,  but  which  hw 
been  famous  tbioughout  the  worid."— i 
"  I  have  nearer  heard  speak  of  these  people 
neither  in  Mogul,  nor  in  Japan,  nor  in 
Great  Turtary,^  said  the  Chinese,  with 
an  ingenuous  look. 
"Oh  ignorant, barbarous  man!"  po- 


sent  to  ask  laws  from  us,  in  the  year  of  |  litely  exduimed  our  scholar.     **  Know 


the  world  500,000,000,000,079,128, 
450,000."  "Alas!"  said  one  of  the 
learned  men  to  him,  "you  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  that  book ;  you  are  too  in- 
considerable ;  it  is  almost  all  about  the 
first  nation  in  the  world— the  only  nation, 
the  great  Jewish  people !" 

"  Tlie  Jewish  people !"  exclaimed  the 
Chinese.  **  Are  they,  then,  masters  of 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  earth  ?"— 
"  They  flatter  themselves  that  they  shall 
one  day  be  so,"  was  the  answer ;  "  until 
which  time  they  have  the  honour  of  being 
our  old-clothes-men,  and,  now  and  then, 
clippers  of  our  coin." — "  You  jest,"  said 
the  Chinese ;  "  had  these  people  ever  a 
vast  empire  ?" — "  They  haa  as  their  own 
for  some  years,"  said  I,  "  a  small  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  extent  of  their 
states  that  a  people  are  to  be  judged ;  as 
it  is  not  by  his  nches  that  we  are  to  esti- 
mate a  man." 

"  But  is  no  other  people  spoken  of  in 
this  book?"  asked  the  man  of  letters. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  returned  a  learned  man 
who  stood  next  me,  and  who  constantly 
replied,  "  there  is  a  deal  said  in  it  of  a 
small  country  sixty  leagues  broad,  called 
Ey^pt,  where  it  is  asserted  that  there  was 
a  lake  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  round, 
cut  by  the  hands  of  men."—"  Zounds  1" 
said  the  Chinese ;  "  a  lake  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  round  in  a  country  only  sixty 
broad !  That  is  fine,  indeed  !•  ■  — "  Every 
body  was  wise  in  that  country,"  added 
the  doctor.  "  Oh !  what  fine  times  they 
must  have  been,"  said  the  Chinese. 
"But  is  that  ain'*—" No," replied  the  \ 


you  not,  then,  the  Theban  Epaminondat ; 
nor  the  harbour  of  Pineus ;  nor  the  name 
ofthe  two  horses  of  Achilles;  northatof 
Silenus's  ass  1  Have  you  not  heard  of 
Jupiter,  ncv  of  IMogenes,  nor  of  Lsis, 
nor  of  Cybele,  nor — " 

"  I  am  much  afiraid,"  replied  the  man 
of  letters,  "  that  you  Imow  nothing  at  all 
of  the  ever  memorable  adventure  of  the 
celebnted  Xizofou  Concochigramki,  nor 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  great  Fi  Psi  Hi 
Hi.  But  pray,  what  are  the  other  un- 
known things  of  which  this  universal 
history  treats  ?"  The  scholar  then  spoke 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  <»  the  Roman 
commonwealth :  but  when  he  came  to 
Julius  Ceesar,  the  Chinese  interrupted 
him,  saying, «  As  for  him,  I  think  I  know 
him :  was  he  not  a  Turk  .'" 

"  What!"  said  the  scholar,  somewhat 


warm,  "  do  you  not  at  least  know  the 
diiference  between  Pagans,  Christians, 
and  Mussulmen  ?  Do  you  not  know 
Ccnstantine,  and  the  history  ofthe  popes  V* 
"  We  have  mdistinctly  heard,"  answered 
the  Asiatic,  "  of  one  Mahomet" 
"  It  is  impossible,"  returned  the  other, 
;  "  that  you  should  not,  at  least,  be  ac- 
quainted with  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Bellar- 
min,  CEcolampedes."  "  I  shall  never 
remember  those  names,"  said  the  Chi- 
nese. He  then  went  away  to  sell  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  tea  and  fine  grogram, 
vrith  whidi  he  bought  two  fine  girls  and 
a  ship-boy,  whom  he  took  back  to  his 
own  coun^,  adoring  Tien,  and  com- 
mending himself  to  C&nfucius. 
For  myself,  who  was  present  at  this 
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«cnvenatioD,  I  clearly  saw  what  glory  is ; 
and  I  said, — Since  Caesar  and  Jupiter 
are  unknown  in  the  finest,  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
populous,  and  well-regulated  kingdom 
upon  earth ;  it  beseems  you,  ye  governors 
or  some  little  country,  ye  preachers  in 
some  litde  parish,  or  some  little  town, — 
ye  doctors  of  Salamanca  and  of  Bourges, 
ye  ftimsy  authors,  and  ye  ponderous 
e()mmentators — it  beseems  you  to  make 
pretensions  to  renown  I 

GOAT— SORCERY. 

Thf  honours  of  every  kind  which  an- 
ttqui^  paid  to  goats,  would  be  very 
astonishmg,  if  anything  could  astonish 
those  who  have  grown  a  little  familiar 
with  the  world,  ancient  and  modem. 
'The  E^tians  and  the  Jews,  often  de- 
signated the  kings  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  by  the  word  goat.  We  find  in 
Zacnariah, 

'*  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against  the 
shepherds,  and  I  punished  the  goats; 
for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited  his 
flock,  the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath 
made  them  as  his  goodly  horse  in  the 
battle." 

"  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Baby- 
lon," says  Jeremiah  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
people ;  "  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  be  as  the  he-goats  before 
the  flocks." 

Isaiah,  in  chapters  x.  and  xiv.,  uses 
the  term  goat,  which  has  been  translated 
prince. 

The  Egyptians  went  much  fiuther  than 
calling  their  kines  goats;  they  conse- 
crated a  goat  in  Mendes,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  they  adored  him.  The  truth 
very  likely  was,  that  the  people  took  an 
emblem  for  a  divinity,  as  is  but  too  often 

the  case. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Egyptian 
shoen  or  shotim — t.  e.  priests,  immolated 
goats  and  worshipped  them  at  the  same 
time.  We  know  that  they  had  their  goat 
Hazazel,  which  they  adorned  and  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  threw  down  headlong, 
as  an  expiation  for  the  people ;  and  that 


the  Jews  took  from  tbem^  not  only  this 
ceremony,  but  even  the  very  name  of 
Haaazel,  as  they  adopted  many  other  rites 
from  Egypt. 

But  goats  received  another,  and  yet 
more  singular  honour.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  Egypt  many  women  set 
the  same  example  with  goats,  as  PasipluuB 
did  with  her  bull. 

The  Jews  but  too  faithfully  imitated 
these  abominations.  Jeroboam  instituted 
priests  for  the  service  of  his  calves  and 
nis  goats. 

Ine  worship  of  the  goat  was  established 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  lands  of  a  part  of 
Palestine.  Enchantments  were  believed 
to  be  operated  by  means  of  goats,  and 
other  monsters,  which  were  always  repre- 
sented with  a  goat's  head. 

Magic,  sorcery,  soon  passed  from  the 
east  into  the  west,  and  extended  itself 
throughout  the  earth.  The  sort  of  sor- 
cery that  came  from  the  Jews,  was  called 
Sabbatum  by  the  Romans,  who  thus 
confounded  their  sacred  day  with  their 
secret  abominations .  Thence  it  was,  that 
in  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  be  a  sor- 
cerer and  to  go  to  the  sabbath,  at  least 
meant  the  same  thing. 

Wretched  village  women,  deceived  by 
knaves,  and  still  more  by  the  weakness 
of  their  own  imaginations,  believed  that 
after  pronouncing  the  word  abraxa,  and 
rubbing  themselves  with  an  ointment 
mixed  with  cow-dung  and  goat's  hair, 
they  went  to  the  sabbath  on  a  broom- 
stick in  their  sleep,  that  there  they  adored 
a  goat,  and  that  he  enjoyed  them. 

This  opinion  was  universal.  All  the 
doctors  asserted  that  it  was  the  devil,  who 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  goat. 
This  may  be  seen  in  Del  Rio's  Disqui- 
sitions, and  in  a  hundred  other  authors. 
The  theologian  Grillandus,  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  Inquisition,  quoted  by  Del 
Rio,  says  that  sorcerers  call  the  goat 
Martinet.  He  assures  us  that  a  woman 
who  was  attached  to  Martinet,  mounted 
on  his  back,  and  was  carried  in  an  instant 
through  the  air  to  a  place  called  the  Nut 
of  Benevento. 
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Onr  aothor  Ueatt  final  otooet  with 
contempt,  becauac  the  argument  is  hack- 
Died;  but  this  much^^coalemfied  aigu- 
ment  is  that  of  Cicero  and  of  Newton. 
This  alone  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
confidence  of  Atheists  in  themselves. 
The  number  is  not  small  of  the  sages 
wbo>  observing  the  ooursa  of  the  stars, 
and  the  prodigious  ar(  that  pervades  the 
structure  of  animals  and  vegetables,  have 
acknowledged  a  powerful  band  working 
these  continual  wondera. 

The  author  asserts  that  matter,  blind 
and  without  choice,  produces  intelligent 
animals.  Produce,  without  intelligence, 
beings  with  intelligence  I  Is  this  con- 
ceivable? Is  this  system  founded  on 
the  sipallest  verisimilitude?  An  opinion 
so  contiadictoiy  requires  proofs  no  less 
astonishing  than  itself.  The  author  gives 
us  none ;  he  never  proves  anything ;  but 
he  affirms  aU  that  he  advances .  What 
chaos  1  what  confusion  I  and  what  teme- 
rity ! 

Spinosa  at  least  acknowledged  an  in- 
telligence acting  in  this  peat  whole, 
which  constituted  nature  :  m  this  there 
was  philosophy.  But  in  the  new  system, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  saying  that 

there  is  none. 

Matter  has  extent,  solidity,  gravity, 
divisibility.  I  have  all  these  as  well  as 
this  stone  :  but  was  a  stone  ever  known 
to  feel  and  think.  If  I  am  extended, 
solid,  divisible,  I  owe  it  to  matter.  But 
I  have  sensations  and  thoughts — ^lo  what 
do  I  owe  them  ?  Not  to  water,  not  to 
mire — most  likely  to  something  more 
powerful  than  myself.  Solely  to  the 
combination  of  the  elements,  you  will 
say.  Then  prove  it  to  me.  Show  me 
plainly  that  my  intelligence  cannot  have 
been  given  to  me  by  an  intelligent  cause. 
To  this  are  you  reduced. 

Our  author  successively  combats  the 
God  of  the  schoolmen — a  6od  composed 
of  discordant  qualities — a  God  to  whom, 
as  to  those  of  Homer,  is  attributed  the 
passions  of  uien— a  God  capricious,  fickle, 
unreasonable,  absurd  :  but  he  cannot 
cannot  combat  the  God  of  the  wise     The 


wise,  cootcmpkting  minrc,  admit  to  is* 
teUigent  and  supreme  power.  It  is  per* 
haps  impossible  for  human  reason,  des- 
titute of  divine  aasistMce,  lo  go  a  siep 
further. 

Our  author  asks  where  this  beiiiK  re- 
sides ;  and,  from  the  impossibility  thai 
any  one,  without  beins  infinite,  should 
tell  whtf  e  he  resides,  he  concludes  tfasl 
he  does  not  exist.  This  is  not  pbiloso* 
phical;  for  we  are  not,  becauae  we  can- 
not tell  where  the  cause  of  an  effect  is, 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  cause.  It 
you  had  never  seen  a  gunner,  and  you 
saw  the  e&cts  of  a  faMtery  of  cannon, 
you  would  not  say,  it  acts  entirely  by 
itself. 

Shall  it,  then,  only  be  necessary  for 
you  to  say  there  is  no  God,  in  order  to  be 
believed  on  your  words. 

Finally,  his  great  objeetioii  is,  the 
woes  and  crimes  of  mankind — an  otjec- 
tion  alike  ancient  and  philosophical ;  an 
objection  common,  but  fiital  and  terrible, 
and  to  which  we  find  no  answer  hai  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  life.  Yet  what  is 
this  hope?  We  can  have  no  certainty  ui 
it  but  fiv>m  reason.  But  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  when  it  is  proved  to  os  that 
a  vast  edifice,  constructed  with  the  great- 
est art,  is  built  by  an  architect,  whoever 
he  may  be,  we  ought  to  believe  in  that 
architect,  even  though  the  edifice  should 
be  stained  with  our  blood,  polluted  by 
our  crimes,  and  should  crush  us  in  its 
fidl.  I  enquire  not  whether  the  architect 
is  a  good  one,  whether  I  ought  to  be  si^ 
tisficKl  with  his  building,  whether  I 
should  quit  it  rather  than  stay  in  it,  nor 
whether  those  who  are  lodged  in  it  for  a 
few  days,  like  myself,  are  content :  I 
only  enquire  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  an 
architect,  or  if  this  house,  containing  so 
many  fine  apartments  and  so  many 
wretched  garrets,  built  itself. 

SkCTION    V. 

The  Hfeeemty  of  kelieving  in  a  Svprtmt 

Being. 

The  gieat,  the  interesting  object,  as  it 
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fanw  booksy  which  we  find  oonstontly 
'disdosmg  the  opmion  entertahied  by  the 
Jev^,  that  the  gods  of  &eir  enemies  ex- 
ktedy  but  that  they  were  inferior  to  i1m 
God  of  the  Jews. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  gnat  slates  where 
the  ptogress  of  societj  aUowed  to  indi<- 
vidiials  the  enjoyment  of  speculative 
leisure,  there  were  priests,  magi,  and  phi*  ' 
losophers. 

Some  of  these  perfected  their  reason 
ao  fiuras  to  acknowledge  in  secret  one 
only  and  universal  God.  So,  although 
the  aodent  £4;yptians  adored  Osm, 
Osiris,  or  rather  Osireth  (which  signiftes 
this  land  is  mme);  dioagh  ther  also 
adored  other  superior  beings,  yet  they 
admitted  one  Supreme,  one  only  principal 
God,  whom  they  called  Kiier,  whose 
symbol  was  a  sphere  placed  on  the 
nontispiece  of  the  temple. 

After  this  model,  the  Greeks  had  their 
Zeus,  their  Jupiner,  the  master  of  the 
elhcr  gads,  who  were  but  what  the  ansels 
are  with  ihe  Babylonians  and  the  He- 
brews, fnd  the  saints  with  die  CSiristians 
of  the  Bonaan  communion. 

It  b  a  more  thorny  question  than  it 
has  been  considered,  and  one  by  no  means 
profoondly  eKamined,-*-whether  leueral 
gods,  equal  in  power,  can  exist  at  the 
same  time? 

We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  IH- 
vinty ;  we  creep  on  from  oonjectiire  to 
conjecture,  from  likelihood  to  probability. 
We  have  very  few  certainties.  There  is 
something;  therefore  there  is  sometiniig 
eternal;  for  nodiing  is  produced  from 
nodiing.  Here  baoertain  truth  on  which 
the  vind  .reposes.  Every  work  which 
shows  us  means  and  an  end,  anaovnoes 
aworicman:  then  thbudiverse,  composed 
of  springs,  ef  means,  each  of  vrhicn  has 
its  end,  discofers  m  most  mighty,  a  most 
imelligent  workman.  Here  b  a  proba- 
bility approaching  the  greatest  certaraty. 
But  b  tab  Skipreme  Aitificer  infinite  ? 
Is  he  everywhere  I  Is  he  in  one  place  I 
How  are  we,  widi  cor  feeble  intefflgence 
and  limited  kMnvle<%e,  to  answer  thb 
qoestioa}  > 


My  reason  alone  proves  to  me  a  Being 
who  has  arranged  the  matter  of  thb  world ; 
but  my  reason  is  unable  to  prove  to  me 
that  he  made  thb  matter, — ^that  he  brought 
it  out  of  nothfaig.  AH  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity, vrithout  exception,  believed  matter 
to  be  eternal,  and  subsbttng  by  itself. 
All  then  that  I  can  da,  without  the  aid 
of  ^perior  light,  b  to  believe  that  the 
God  of  thb  work!  b'  abo  eternal,  and 
subsbting  by  himself.  God  and  matter 
exist  br  ^  nature  of  things.  May  not 
other  Gods  exbt,  as  well  as  other  worlds  ! 
Whole  nations,  and  very  enlightened 
schools,  have  dearly  admitted  two  gods 
in  thb  worid— one  the  source  of  good, 
tile  other  the  source  of  evil.  They  ad- 
mitted an  eternal  war  between  two  equal 
powers.  Assuredly,  nature  can  more 
easHy  suffer  the  extstenee  of  several  in- 
dependent beings  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  than  that  of  limited  and  powerless 
gods  in  this  worid,  of  whom  one  can  do 
no  good,  and  the  other  no  harm. 

If  God  and  matter  exbt  from  all  eter- 
nity, as  antiquity  bdieved,  here  then  are 
two  necessary  beings ;  now,  if  Acre  be 
two  necessary  beings,  there  may  be  diirty . 
IVse  doubts  alone,  which  are  the  germ 
of  an  infinity  of  reflections,  serve  at  least 
to  convince  ns  of  the  feebleness  of  our 
understanding.  We  must,  with  Cicero, 
confess  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divinity ;  we  shall  never  know  any  more 
of  it  than  he  dhl. 

In  vam<R>  Ae  schoob  tell  us,  that  God 
b  infinite  negatively  and  not  privately— 
'<  formatter  et  non  materialiter,*'  that  he 
b  the  fiorst  act,  the  niiddle,  and  the  last* 
that  he  is  everywhere  vrithout  being  in 
anyplace:  a  hundred  pages  of  commen- 
taries on  definitions  like  diese  cannot  give 
us  the  smallest  light.  ,  We  hove  no  steps 
wherebr  to  arrive  at  tfach  knowledge. 

We  feel  that  we  are  under  the  hand  of 
an  invisible  being ;  this  ball :  vre  cannot 
advance  one  step  ferdier.  It  is  mad 
temerity  to  seek  to  dHne  whftt  thb  being 
is^— whether  he  b  extended  or  not,  whe- 
ther he  is  in  one  plaoe  or  not,  how  hs 
exists,  or  how  be  operates. 
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I  am  ever  «{)prehensive  of  being  mis-  \ 
taken ;  but  all  monuments  giTe  me  suffi-  > 
cient  evidence  that  the  polished  nations  i 
of  antiquity  acknowledged  a  supreme. 
God.  There  is  not  a  book^  not  a  medal,  \ 
not  a  bas-reliefy  not  an  inscription,  in  ^ 
which  Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Mais,  v 
or  any  of  the  other  deities,  is  spoken  of  ^ 
as  a  forming  being,  the  sovereign  of  all  $ 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  ancient  | 
profane  books  that  wehave—Hesiod  and  \ 
Homer— represent  their  Zeus  as  the  only 
thunderer,  tlie  only  master  of  gods  and 
men :  he  even  |>unishes  the  other  sods  ; , 
he  ties  Juno  with  a  chain,  and  drives  ^ 
Apollo  out  of  heaven.  i 

A  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Brahmins 
— 4he  first  that  admitted  celestial  crea- 
tures—the first  which  spoke  of  their  r^ 
bellion— explains  itself  m  sublime  man- 
ner concermng  the  unity  and  power  of 
God;  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article 
Anoel. 

The  Chinese,  ancient  as  they  are,  come 
after  the  Indians.  They  have  acknow- 
ledged one  only  .god  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  they  have  no  subordinate  gods, 
no  mediating  demims  or  genii  betwem 

Sod  and  man;  no  oracles,  no  abstract 
ogmas,  no  theological  disputes  among 
the  lettered ;  their  emporor  vfas  always 
the  first  pontiff;  their  i«ligion  was  always 
august  and  simple ;  thus  it  is,  that  this 
vast  empire,  though  twice  subjugated, 
has  constandy  preserved  its  integrity,  has 
made  its  conquerors  receive  its  laws,  and 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  miseries 
inseparable  from  the  human  race,  is  still 
the  most  flourishing  state  upon  earth. 

The  magi  of  Qialdefu  the  Sabeans, 
acknowledged  but  one  Supreme  God, 
whom  they  adored  in  the  stars,  which 
are  his  work. 

The  Persians  adored  him  in  the  sun. 
The  sphere  placed  on  the  fironttspiece  pf 
the  temple  of  Memphis,  was  the  emblem 
of  one  only  and  perfect  God,  called 
&nef  by  the  Eflrvptians. 
'  The  title  of  l)eus  Optimus  Maximus 


was  never  given  by  the  RoraaiM  to  «qr 
but  ''Jupiter,  hominum  sator  alqae 
deorum.''  This  great  truth,  which  w<e 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated. 

This  adoratioQ  of  a  Supreme  God, 
fit)m  Romulus  down  to  the  total  destnio- 
tion  of  the  empire  and  of  its  rdigion,  is 
confirmed.  In  spite  of  all  the  folties  of 
the  people,  who  venerated  secondary  and 
ridiculous  gods,  and  in  ^ite  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  in  reality  acknowledged 
none,  it  is  verified  that,  in  all  times,  the 
magistrates  and  the  wise  adored  one  so> 
vereign  God. 

From  the  great  number  of  tesdmonies 
left  Id  to  this  truth,  I  will  select  first 
that  of  Maximus  of  1^,  who  flourished 
under  the  Antonines-— those  models  of 
true  pie^,  since  they  were  models  of  h»- 
manity.  These  are  his  words, in  hbdl^ 
course  entitled  Of  God,  according  to 
Plato.  The  reader  who  would  instmet 
himself  is  requested  to  wagh  then 
well:— 

'*  Men  have  been  so  weak  as  to  sive 
to  God  a  human  figure,  because  tiiey  had 
seen  nothing  superior  to  man ;  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  imagine,  with  Homer,  that 
Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Divinity  has 
black  eyebrows  and  golden  hair,  which 
he  cannot  shake  without  making  the  hea- 
vens tremble. 

"  When  men  are  qnestiooed  ooneeni- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  their  an- 
swers are  all  di£ferent.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  prodigious  vari^  of  opi- 
nions, you  will  find  one  and  the  same 
feeling  throughout  the  earth,  viz.,  that 
there  is  but  one  God  who  is  the  fiidicr  of 
aU,"  kc 

After  this  formal  avowal,  after  the  im- 
mortal discourses  of  Cicero,  of  Antonine, 
of  Epictetus,  what  becomes  of  the  de» 
clamationa  which  so  many  ignorant  pe- 
dants are  still  repeating!    What  avail 
those  eternal  reproachings  of  base  poly- 
theism and  puerile  idolatry,  but  to  oon- 
c  vince  us  that  the  reproadiers  have  not 
\  the  slightest  aequaintanoe  with  sterlii^ 
c  antiquity  ?    They  have  taken  the  lete* 
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ffiei  of  Homer  for  the  doetriiMB  of  the 
wise. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  stronger  or 
more  ezpressire  testimony?  You  will 
find  it  in  Uie  letter  from  Maximns  of 
fiiadaura  to  St.  Augustin;  both  were 
philosophers  and  orators ;  at  least,  they 
prided  themselves  on  being  so:  they 
wrote  to  each  other  freely;  they  were 
even  friends  as  much  as  a  man  of  the 
old  religion  and  one  of  the  new  could  be 
friends. 

Read  Maximus  of  Madaura*8  letter, 
and  die  Bidiop  of  Hippo's  answer. 


Letter  from  Maxumn  ^  Moiaura* 
^  Nowy  that  there  is  a  Sovereign  God^ 


out  hering  begotten  anything  like  unto 
himself,  is  nevertheless  the  hdna  and 
the  former  of  all  diings,  what  man  can 
be  poas  and  stupid  enourii  to  doubt  ? 
He  It  is  of  whom,  under  different  names, 
we  adore  the  eternal  power  extending 
through  evexy  part  of  the  world-^thus 
honouring  separately  by  different  sorts  of 
worship,  what  may  be  called  his  several 

members,  we  adore  him  entirely 

Ifay  those  subordinate  gods  preserve 
you,  under  whose  names,  and  by  whom 
iU  we  mortals  upon  earth  adore  the  com- 
mon fiither  of  gods  and  men,  by  difier- 
CBt  sorts  of  worship,  it  is  true,  but  all 
aooording  in  their  verv  variety,  and  all 
lending  to  the  same  end." 

By  whom  was  this  letter  written  T   By 
'  a  Numidian^— one  of  the  country  of  die 
Algerines! 

Augu9tin*i  Antwer, 

**  In  your  public  square  there  are  two 
atatues  of  Man,  the  one  naked,  the  other 
armed;  and  close  by,  the  figure  of  a 
man  who,  with  three  frngefs  advanced 
towards  Mars,  hokls  in  check  that  di- 
vinity so  dangerous  to  the  whole  town. 
With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  such 
sods  being  portions  of  the  only  true  God, 
i  take  die  liboty  you  give  me,  to  warn 
yott  not  to  fidl  into  such  a  sacrilege ;  for 


doubtless  he  who  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  world,  and  concerning  whom, 
as  some  of  the  ancients  have  said,  the 
ignorant  agree  with  the  .learned.  Now, 
will  you  say,  that  he  whose  strength,  if 
not  his  cruelty,  is  represented  by  an  in^ 
aninwte  man,  is  a  p<Mtion  of  that  God  ? 
I  could  easily  push  you  hard  on  this 
subject;  for  you  will  cleariy  see  how 
much  might  be  said  upon  it :  but  I  re- 
frain, lest  you  should  say  that  I  employ 
against  you  the  weapons  of  rhetoric  ra- 
ther thim  those  of  virtue.'' 

We  know  not  what  was  signified  bv 
these  two  statues,  of  which  no  vestige  is 
left  us ;  but  not  idl  the  statues  with  which 
Bome  was  filled — ^not  the  Pantheon  and 


who  is  whhont  beginning,  and  who,  with-    all  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  inhm 


rior  gods,  nor  even  those  to  the  twelve 

S eater  fgoda  prevented  Deus  Optimua 
aximus-— ^'  God,  most  good,  most  great*^ 
*-fit)m  being  acknowledged  throughout 
the  empire. 

Hie  misfortune  of  the  Romans,  then, 
was  their  ignorance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  afterwuds  of  the  law  of  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — their 
want  of  the  fiuth— their  mixing  with  the 
worship  of  a  supreme  God,  the  worship 
of  Mars,  of  Venus,  of  Minerva,  ot 
Apollo,  who  did  not  exist,  and  their  pre- 
serving that  religion  until  the  time  of  the 
Theodosii.  I&Dpilv,  the  Goths,  the 
Huns,  the  Vandals,  the  Heruli,  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Franks,  who  destroyed  that 
empire,  submitted  to  the  truth,  and  en^ 
joyed  a  blessing  denied  to  Scipio,  to 
Geto,  to  Metellus,  to  Emilius,  to  Cicero^ 
to  Varro,  to  Virgil,  and  to  Horace. 

None  of  these  great  men  knew  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  they  could  not  know ;  yet 
they  did  not  worship  the  devil,  as  so 
many  pedants  are  evoy  day  repeating— 
How  should  they  worship  the  devil,  of 
whom  they  had  never  heard  t 

A  Calumny  on  Cieero  by  Warbmionf  on 
the  iubject  of  a  Supreme  God. 

Warburton,  like  his  contemporaries, 
has   calumniated    Cioero   and   ancient 


that  only  God,  of  whom  you  speak,  is  t  Rome.    He  boldly  supposes  that  Cioero 
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g-oMiunoed  these  words,  in  his  Onitioii  \     It  is  tbeft  quite  fiUw  that  Cioen>»  or 
r  Fiaocus : —  1  any  other  Romany  eTer  said  that  it  did 

*^  It  is  unvroithy  of  the  majesty  of  the  [  not  become  the  majesty  of  the  empire  to 
empire  to  adore  one  only  God— Miyes-  j  acknowledge  a  supreme  God.  Their 
tatem  imperii  non  decuit  ut  unus  tantom  >  Jupiter,  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Je* 
Deus  cohtur/*  .  horah  of  the  Fheoidans,  was  always 

It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  believed,  |  considered  as  the  master  of  the  secondary 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  s  gods.    This  great  tnuh  cannot  be  too 
oration  ibr  Flaccus,  nor  in  any  of  Cice-  \  forcibly  inculcated, 
ro's  works.     Flaccus,  who    had  exer-  i  ,     ,      ^ 

dsed  the  jprietorship  in  Asia  Minor,  is  I  Jj*athe  Romans  take  their  Godsjrtm  the 
charged  with  exercising  some  vexations.  ;  Greeks? 

He  was  secretly  persecuted  by  the  Jews, ;  Had  not  the  Romans  served  gods  for 
who  then  inundated  Rome ;  fov,  by  their  [  whom  they  were  not  indebted  to  the 
money,  tiiey  had  obtained  privities  in  I  Greeks  ? 

Rome  at  the  'very  time  when  Pompey,  >  For  instance,  diey  could  not  be  guilty 
alter  Crassus,  had  taken  Jemaalem,  and  i  of  plegiansm  in  ladoritig  Coelum.  while 
hanged  their  petty  king,  Alexander,  son  ^  the  Greeks  adored  Ouranon  ;  or  in  ad- 
of  Aristobolus.  Flaccus  had  forbidden  i  diessiog  themselves  to  Satumusand  Tel- 
the  conveying  of  gold  and  silver  specie  [  lus,  while  the  Greeks  addressed  them* 
to  Jerusalem,  because  the  money  came  j  selves  to  Ge  and  Chronos. 
back  altered,  and  commerce  was  thereby^  j  They,  called  Geres,  her  whom  the 
injured ;  and  he  had  seized  the  sold  j  Greeks  named  Deo  and  Peniiter. 
which  was  clandestinely  carried.  This  j  Their  Neptune  was  Poseidon,  their 
gold,  said  Cicero,  is  still  in  the  treasury,  s  Venus  was  Ajphrodite ;  their  Jimo  vras 
Flaccus  has  acted  as  disinterestedly  as  |  called,  in  Greek,  £m ;  their  Proserpine* 
Pompey.  ,  Gore ;  and  their  fiftvourites.  Mars  and 

Cicero,  then,  with  his  wonted  irony,  |  Bellona,  were.Ares  and  £nio.    In  none 

r  ounces  these  words :— *^  Each  coun-  |  of    these  instances  do  the  names  r^ 
has    its    religiod  i   we  have  ours.  |  semble.  .    . 

While  Jerusalem  was  yet  free,  while  the  j  Did  the  inventive  spirits  of  Rome  and 
Jews  were  yet  at  peace,  even  then  they  j  of  Greece  assemble  ?  or  did  the  one  take 
held  in  abhorrence  the  splendour  of  this  \  from  the  other  (he  tking^  while  they  dia- 
empire,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  |  guised  the  tmme  t 
fte  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  Now  <  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Romans^ 
tbsx  nation  has  shown  more  than  ever,  j  without  cdusultiiig  tlie  Greeks,  should 
by  the  strength  of  its  arms,  what  it  \  make  to  themaelves  gods  of  the  heavens^ 
ought  to  think  of  the  Roman  empire,  f  of  time ;  beings  presiding  over  wac. 
It  has  shown  us,  by  its  valour,  how  dear  ^'over  generation,  over  harvests,  without 
it  is  to  the  immortal  gods :  it  has  proved  \  going  to  Greece  to  ask  for  gods,  as  they 
it  to  us,  by  its  being  vanquished,  expa*  {  afterwarda  vrent  tibere  to  uk  for  laws. 
triated,  and  tributary .''  — ''  Stantibus  |  When  you  find  a  name  that  resembl^i 
Hierosolymis,  pacatisque  Judais,  tamen  \  nothing  else,  it  is  but  &ir  to  believe  it  % 
istorum  religio  sacrorum,  h  splendore  1.  native  of  that  particular  country, 
hujus  imperii,  gravitate  nomims  nostril  j:  But  is  not  Jumttr^  the  master  of  all 
majorum  institutis,  abborrebat :  nunc  j  the  gods,  a  woni  belonging  \p  «verv  ui«> 
vero  hoc  magis  quid  ilia  gens,  quid  de  I  tion,  ftom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tiber, 
imperio  nostro  sentiret,  ostendit  armis :  j  Among  the  first  Romans,  it  was  Joo^ 
quam  cara  dits  immoitalibus  esset,  do- 1  Jotns  ;  among  the  Greeks,  Zna ;  among 
cuit,  quM  est  victa,  quod  elocata,  quod  i  the  Phenidaos,  the  Siymm,  and  tha 
servata."  t  Egyptiaas,  JsAowA.  j 
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Does  not  ftliii  vesemUiiiee  ^eme  to  >  guides  of  nlioDiJ  conduct.    If  I  fiuled 


confirm  the  suppositioD,  that  every  peo- 
ple had  the  Iniowledge  of  the  Supimne 
Being^^a  knowledge  ooniusedy  it  is 
Inie;  but  what  man  can  have  itdiUmct? 

SEcnoir  III. 
Examination  of  Spinota* 

Spinosa  cannot  help  admitting  an  in- 
taUigenoe  acting  in  matter^  and  fonning 
»  whole  with  it. 

"I  most  conclude/'  he  says,  <<thal 
tlie  ahsobAte  Being  is  neither  thought 


of  obedience^  in  this  particular)  I  should 
sin,  not  only  a^nst  tne  principle  of  my 
being  and  the  society  of  my  kind,  but 
also  against  mjyqelf,  in  depriving  myself 
of  the  most  solid  advantage  of  my  ex* 
istenoe.  This  obedience  does,  it  is  truey 
bind  me  only  to  the  duties  of  my  state, 
and  makes  me  look  on  all  beside  as  fri- 
voious  practices^  invented  in  superstitioii 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  their  inventors. 

'*  With  r^;ara  to  the  love  of  God,  so 
far,  I  conceive,  is  this  idea  firom  tending 
to  weaken  it,  ihatt  no  other  is  more  cal- 


Qor  extent,  exclusively  of  each  other ;  <  cnlated  to  increase  it;  since,  thiwu^  it, 
Vttt  that  extent  and  thought  are  neoes-  \  I  know  that  Ood  is  intimate  wim  m^ 
sarv  attributes  of  the  absolute  Being.*'  I  being ;  thai  he  gives  me  existence,  and 
Herein  he  appears  to  di£fer  inm  all  <  my  every  property ;  but  he  gives  me 
the  atheists  of  antiqui^;  from  Ocellus,  s  them  liberally,  without  reproach,  without 
liiieanus,  Heraclitus,  I)emocritus,  Lqu-  \  interest,  widuwt  suhjeetiag  me  to  any* 


Oippus,  Strato,  Epicunis,   Pythagoms, 
Diagoias,  Zeno  of  JBlis,  Anaximander, 


thing  but  my  own  nature.    It  banishes 
fear,  uneasiness,  distrust,  and  all  the  e^ 


and  so  many  others.    He  differs  from  >  fects  of  a  vulgar  or  intesested  love.    It 

them,  above  all,  in  his  method,  which  \  inibrms  me,  twU  tibis  is  a  flood  which  I 

he  took  entirely  from  the  readii^  of|  cannot  lose,  and  which  I  possess  the 

DescarlBa,  whose  vary  style  he  has  imi- 1  more  fully,  as  I  know  and  love  it.'* 

tiled.  I     Are  these  the  words  of  the  virtuous 

The  multitude  of  those  who  cry  out  s  and  tender  Fen^lon,  or  those  of  Spinosa? 

against  Spinosa,  without  ever  having  read  \  How  is  it  that  two  men  so  opposed  to 

luffl,  will  espaciaUy  be  astonished  by  his  <  each  other,  have,  with  such  different  no* 

tenowing  dedamtion.     He   does   not  s  tions  of  Gods  concurred  in  the  idea  of 

make  it  to  dassle  mankind,  nor  to  ap-  i  loving  God  for  himself? 

peme  theologians,  nof  to  obtain  proteo- 1     It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they 

tots,  nor  to  disarm  a  party :  he  speaks  \  went  both  to  the  same  en<^— the  one  as 

at  a  philosopher,  without  naming  him-  >  a  Christian,  the  other  as  a  asan  who  had 

self,  without  advertising  himself;  andex»{  the  misfortime  not  to  be  so;  the  holy 

presses  himaelf  in  Latm,  so  as  U>  be  un-  >  archbishop  as  a  philosopher,  convinced 

dersmod  by  a  very  small  number.   Here ;  that  God  is  distinct  from  nature ;  the 

is  his  profession  of  faith.  (  other  as   a   widely«erTing   disciple   of 

-  .       ,   -    ^    .       ^  «,  .  ,  )  Descartes,  who  imagined  that  God  is  all 

Spinosa  t  Prqfsuwn  of  FaUh.         \  nstue. 

.  ^^  If  X  also  conqluded  that  the  idea  of  {  The  Ibrmer  was  orthodox,  the  ktter 
Qod,i  comprised  in  that  of  the  infinity  of  |  was  mistaken,**I  most  assent ;  but  both 
the  universe,  excused  mefrom  obedience^ »  were  hoaMt,  both  estimable  in  their  sin* 
love,  and  worship,  I  should  make  a  still  [  cerity,  as  in  their  mild  and  simple  man* 
mere  i»emicious  use  of  my  reason :  for  \  nets ;  thongh  there  it  no  other  point  of 
itis  evident  to  me  that  the  laws  which  I  •  resemblance  between  the  imitstor  of  the 
hove  received,  not  by  the  veboion  or  in*  |  Odyasey,  and  a  dry  Cartesian  fbnoed 
tsrvention  of  other  men,  but  immedi*',  round  with  arguments;  between  one  of 
alely  from  him,aie  those  which  the  light  /  the  meat  aooomplished  asen  of  the  court 
of  D«turp  points  out  to  me  asthetnmi  cf  Louis  XIV.  inrastsd  with  what  ie 
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called  a  Mgh  dignity,  and  a  poor  nniu- 
daited  J«w,  liring  with  an  income  of 
three  hundred  florins,  in  the  most  pro- 
fimnd  obscurity. 

If  there  be  any  nmlMtade  between 
them,  it  is  that  F6n€lon  was  aociised  be- 
fore the  sanhedrim  of  the  new  law,  and 
the  other  before  a  synagogue  without 
power  as  without  reason ;  out  the  one 
submitted,  the  other  rebelled. 

Foundation  of  Spinoia^s  Philosopky, 

-  The  great  dialecticiaa  Bayle  has  re- 
futed Spuiosa.  His  system,  therefore,  is 
not  demonstrated,  like  one  of  Euclid's 
propositions ;  for,  if  it  were  so,  it  could 
not  be  comfaaled.  It  is^  therefore,  at 
least  obscure. 

I  haire  always  had  some  suspicion 
that  Spinofla,  wiOihis  universal  substance, 
his  modes  and  aoeidentB,  had  some  other 
meaning  than  that  in  which  he  is  under- 
stood by  Bayle.;  and  consequently,  that 
Bayle  may  be  right,  without  having  con- 
founded Spinosa.  And,  in  particular,  I 
have  always  thought  that  often  Spinosa 
did  not  understand  himself,  and  that  this 
is  the  principal  reason  why  he  has  not 
been  understood. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  ramparts  of 
Spinosism  might  be  beaten  down  on  a 
side  whidi  Bayle  has  neglected.  Spi- 
nosa diiaks  ibai  there  can  exist  but  one 
substance ;  and  it  appears  throughout 
has  book,  that  he  builds  his  theory  on  the 
mistake  of  DeacuteBf  that  '^  Nature  is  a 
pleniun." 

The  theory  of  a  plenum  is  as  &lse  as 
that  of  a  void.  It  is  now  demonstrated, 
that  motion  is  as  impossible  in  absolute 
fttlnen,  as  it  is  impossible  that,  in  an 
equal  balance,  a  weight  of  two  pounds  in 
one  scale,  should  msk  a  weight  of  two  in 
tiieodier. 

Now,  if  every  motion  absolutely  re- 
miires  empty  space,  what  becomes  of 
opinosa's  one  and  only  substance  7  How 
can  the  substance  of  a  star,  between 
which  and  us  there  is  a  void  so  immense, 
be  precisely  the  substance  of  .this  earth, 


or  the  substance  of  myself?  or  die  sob- 
stance  of  a  fly  eaten  l^  a  spider? 

Perhaps  I  mistake,  but  I  never  Imvc 
been  able  to  conceive  how  Spinosa,  ad* 
nutdttg  an  infinite  substance  of  wlw^ 
thought  and  matter  are  the  two  modali- 
ties—admitting  the  substance  whidi  he 
csdls  God,  and  of  which  all  thai  we  see 
b  mode  or  accident— could  nevertheless 
reject  final  causes.  If  this  infinite,  ini»- 
versal  beinr  thinks,  must  he  not  have  da* 
sign?  If  he  has  design,  must  he  not 
have  a  will?  Spinosa  says,  we  aie 
modes  of  that  absolute,  necessair,  in^ 
nite  being.  I  say  to  Spinosa,  We  will, 
and  have  design,  we  who  are  but  modes; 
therefore,  this  infinite,  necessary,  abso- 
lute being  cannot  be  deprived  o(F  tfaeos ; 
therefore,  he  has  will,  design,  power. 

I  am  aware  that  various  f^osophai^ 
and  especially  Lucrethis,  have  denied 
final  causes ;  1  am  also  aware  that  La- 
cretras,  though  not  very  chaste,  is  a  ver^ 
great  poet  in  his  descriptions  and  in  ha 
morals ;  but  in  philosophy  I  own  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  very  for  behind  a  ooi- 
lege  porter  or  a  ptfish  beadle.  To  a^ 
firai  that  the  eye  is  not  made  to  see,  nor 
the  ear  to  hear,  nor  the  stomach  to  di- 
gest, — is  not  this  the  most  enormous  ab- 
surdity, the  most  revolting  folhr,  that 
ever  entered  the  human  mind  ?  Doublcr 
as  I  am,  this  insanity  seems  to  me  ef»* 
dent,  and  I  say  so. 

Formy  part,  I  see  ir  aature,  as  in  tfat 
arts,  only  final  causes  and  I  believe 
that  an  apple-tree  is  maoe  to  bear  ap* 
pies,  as  1  believe  that  a  v^Btoh  is  made  to 
tell  the  hour. 

I  must  here  acquaint  the  reader,  dial 
if  Spinosa,  in  several  passages  of  his 
works,  makes  a  jest  of  final  causes,  hs 
most  expressly  admowledges  dwm  m 
the  first  part  of  his  Beingin  Oenerel  and 
in  Particular. 

Here  he  says,  "Vemit  me  for  a  fosr 
moments  to  dwell  with  admiratkNi  on 
the  wonderful  dispensation  of  nature, 
which,  having  enriched  the  oonstitntioB 
of  man  with  all  the  resources  aecesssry 
to  prolong  to  a  certain  term  the  duretxn 
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of  his  frail  exittance,  and  to  animate  his 
lUiowledge  of  himself  by  that  of  an  in- 
finity ct  distant  objects,  seems  ourposely 
to  iwye  neglected  to  give  him  tne  means 
«f  -wtXL  knowing  what  he  is  obliged  to 
aaak«  a  more  ordinaiy  use  of-— the  indi- 
▼iduala  of  his  own  species.  Yet,  when 
duly  considered,  this  appears  less  die  ef- 
fect of  a  refusal  than  or  an  extreme  li- 
benlity ;  for,  if  th^e  were  any  intelli- 
gient  being  that  oould  penetrate  another 
wpinat  his  will,  he  would  enjoy  such  an 
adraDtage,  as  would  of  itself  exclude 
lum  frond  society.;  whereas,  in  the  pre- 
aent  state  of  things,  each  individual  en- 
ioying  himself  in  hill  independenoe,  com- 
■lunicates  himself  so  much  only  as  he 
finds  convenient/' 

What  shall  I  conclude  from  this? 
That  Spinosa  frequently  contradicted 
himself;  that  he  had  not  always  clear 
idew ;  that  in  the  great  wreck  of  sys- 
tems, he  clung  sometimes  to  one  plank, 
sometimes  to  another ;  that  in  this  weak- 
ness be  was  like  Mallebranche,  Amauld, 
Bossuet,  and  Claude,  who  now  and  then 
oonlradicted  themselves  m  their  disputes ; 
that  he  was  like  numberless  metaphy- 
acians  and  theok)gians  I  shall  con» 
chide,  that  I  have  additional  reason  iw 
dteiuting  all  my  metaphysical  notions ; 
lliat  I  am  a  very  feeble  animal,  treading 
en  quicknands,  which  are  continQally 
siTing  way  beneath  me ;  and  that  there 
IS  perhaps  nothing  so  foolish  as  to  be- 
lieve ourselves  always  in  the  right. 

Baruch  Spinosa,  you  are  very  con- 
fesed :  bat  are  you  as  dangerous  as  you 
aie  said  to  be  ?  I  maintain  that  you  are 
not;  and  my  reason  is,  that  you  are  con- 
fined,  that  you  have  written  in  bad  La- 
tin, and  that  there  are  not  ten  persons  in 
Europe  who  read  you  from  beginning  to 
end,  although  you  have  been  translated 
into  Fkench.  vVho  is  the  dangerous  au- 
4iQr?— he  who  is  read  by  the  idle  at 
oourt  and  by  the  ladies. 

8ECTI0V   IV. 

The  "  System  of  Nature.^ 
The  author  of  the  System  of  Nature 


(  has  had  the  advantage  of  beinff  read  by 
s  both  learned  and  ignorant,  and  by  wo- 
I  men.  His  style,  then,  has  merits  which 
that  of  Spinosa  wanted.  He  is  often 
luminous — sometimes  eloquent;although 
he  may  be  charged,  like  all  the  rest,  with 
repetition,  declination,  and  self-oontra- 
diction.  But  for  profruiditY,  he  is  veiy 
oflen  to  be  distrusted  boui  in  physios 
and  in  morals.  The  interest  of  mankind 
is  here  in  question ;  we  will,  therefore, 
examine  whether  his  doctrine  is  true 
and  usefiil;  and  will,  if  we  can,  be 
brief. 

''  Order  and  disorder  do  not  exist'' 

WhatI  in  physics,  is  not  a  child  bom 
blind,  without  legs,  or  a  monster,  eon- 
trary  to  the  nature  of  the  species  1  Is  it 
not  the  ordinary  regularity  of  aatuie  that 
makes  order,  and  irregularity  that  eoiw 
stitotes  discrder  ?  Is  it  not  a  gieat  de- 
rangement, a  dreadful  disorder,  when 
nature  gives  a  child  hunger  and  doses 
the  oesophagus?  The  evacuations  <rf 
every  kind  are  necessary ;  yet  the  chan> 
neb  are  frequently  without  orifioesy 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remedy.  Doub^ 
less  this  disorder  has  its  cause ;  for  these 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause :  but  it  is  a 
very  disordered  effect. 

Is  not  the  assassination  of  oar  friend, 
or  of  our  brother,  a  horrible  dirarder  in 
morals?  Are  not  the  cahimmes  cl  a 
Garasse,  a  Le  Tellier,  a  Doucm,  against 
Jansenists,  and  those  of  Jansenists  against 
Jesuits,  petty  disorders  ?  Were  not  the 
massacre  of  St.  Baitholoniew«  the-  Irish 
massacres.  Ice.,  execrable  disorders  2 
This  crime  has  its  cause  in  passion,  but 
the  effect  is  execrable :  the  cause  is  fr^. 
tal;  this  disorder  makes  us  shudder. 
The  origin  of  the  disorder  remains  to  be 
discovmd,  but  the  disorder  exists. 

^'Experience  proves  to  us,  that  the 
matter  which  we  regard  tt  inert  and 
dead,  assumes  action,  intelligenoe,  and 
life,  when  it  is  comUned  in  a  certain 
way.". 

This  is  precisely  the  difficulty.  How 
does  a  germ  come  to  life  ?  Of  this  the 
Siithor  and  the  reader  a?t  9^  igoomit* 
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There  weFe  bobks  in  which  the  mys-  { 
teries  of  the  sorceren  were  written.  1 1 
have  teen  one  of  them,  at  the  head  of  | 

which  was  a  liguie  of  a  goat  very  badly  |     The  reader  cannot  too  Garefblly  bear 
dmwn,  with  a  woman  on  her  knees  be-  i  in  mind  that  this  Dictionary  has  not  been 
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hind  him.  In  France,  these  books  were 
called  **  grimoires  ;''  end  in  other  coun- 
tries ^  the  devil's  alphabet."  That  which 
I  saw  contained  only  four  leaves  in  almost 
illegible  characters,  much  like  those  of 
die  Shepherd's  Almanack. 

Reasoning  and  better  education  would 
have  sufficed  in  Europe  for  the  extirpa^ 
tion  of  such  an  extravagance ;  but  exe- 
cutions were  employed  instead  of  reason- 
ing. Hie  pretended  sorcerers  had  their 
^  grimoire,  *  and  the  judges  had  their 
sorcerer's  code.  In  1 599,  the  Jesuit  Del 
Bio,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  published  his 
Magical  Disquisitions :  he  affirms  that 
all  heretics  are  magicians,  and  frequently 
recommends  that  Uiey  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. He  has  no  doubt  that  the  devil 
transforms  himself  into  a  goat,  and  grants 
his  favours  to  all  women  presented  to 
him.  He  quotes  various  juriconsults, 
called  demonographers,  who  assert  that 
Luther  was  the  son  of  a  woman  and  a 
goat.  He  assures  us  that  at  Brussels,  in 
1595,  a  woman  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
diild,  of  which  the  devil,  disguised  as  a 
ffoat,  was  father ;  and  that  she  was  pun- 
ished, but  he  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
manner. 

But  the  jurisprudence  of  witchcraft  has 
been  the  most  profoundly  treated  by  one 
Boguet,  "  grand  juge  en  dernier  ressort" 
of  an  abbey  of  St.  Claude  in  Franche- 
Comt^.  He  gives  an  account  of  all  the 
executions  to  which  he  condemned 
wizards  and  witches,  and  the  number  is 
very  considerable.  Nearly  all  the  witches 
are  supposed  to  have  had  commerce  with 
t!ie  goat. 


written  for  the  purpose  of  repeetiiig  what 
so  many  others  have  said. 

The  knowledge  of  a  God  is  not  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  the  hands  of  nature, 
for  then  men  would  all  have  the  sama 
idea ;  and  no  idea  is  bom  with  us.  It 
does  not  come  to  us  like  the  perception 
of  light,  of  die  groimd,  &c.,  whicn  w« 
receive  as  soon  as  our  eyes  and  our  un- 
derstandings are  opened.  Is  it  a  |4iik>- 
sophical  idea  ?  No ;  men  admitted  the 
existence  of  gods  before  there  were  phi- 
losophers. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  idea  derived  ? 
From  feeling,  and  from  that  natural  logic 
which  unfolds  itself  with  age,  even  in  the 
rudest  of  mankind.  Astonishing  effects 
of  nature  were  beheld — harvests  and  bar- 
renness, fair  weather  and  storms,  bene- 
fits and  scourges;  and  the  hand  of  a 
master  was  felt.  Chiefs  were  necessary 
to  govern  societies ;  and  it  was  needful 
to  admit  sovereigns  of  these  new  sove- 
reigns whom  human  weakness  had  givai 
itself — beings  before  whose  power  these 
men  who  could  bear  down  their  fellow- 
men  might  tremble.  The  first  sovereigns 
in  their  time  employed  these  notions  to 
cement  their  power.  Such  were  the  first 
steps;  thus  every  little  society  had  its 
god.  These  notions  were  rude  because 
everything  was  rude.  It  is  very  natuml 
to  reason  by  analogy.  One  society  under 
a  chief  did  not  deny  that  the  neighbour- 
ing tribe  should  likewise  have  its  jud^, 
or  its  captain  ;  consequently  it  could  not 
deny  that  the  other  shoula  also  ha>'e  its 
god.  But  as  it  was  the  interest  of  each 
tribe  that  its  captain  should  be  the  best. 


It  has  already  been  said,  that  more  >  it  was  'also  interested  in  believing,  and 
than  a  hundred  thousand  sorcerers  have  i  consequently  it  did  believe,  that  its  god 


been  executed  in  Europe.    Philosophy 
alone  has  at  length  cured  men  of  this 


was  the  mightiest.     Hence  those  ancient 
fables  which  have  so  long  been  generally 


abominable  delusion,  and  has  taught  \  diffused,  that  the  gods  of  one  nation 
judges  that  they  should  not  bum  the  m-  \  fought  against  the  gods  of  another, 
sane.  [  Hence  the  numerous  passages  in  the  He- 
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appcuB  to  tte,  i8>  not  to  aigue  metapfa}- 
uc^ly,  but  to  consider  whether,  for  the 
oommoQ  good  of  us  muerable  and  think- 
ing animaJs,  we  should  admit  a  reward- 
ing and  avenginggody  at  once  our  restraint 
and  consolation,  or  should  reject  this 
idea,  and  so  abandon  ourselves  to  ca- 
lamity without  hope,  and  crime  without 
remorse. 

Hobbes  says,  that  if,  in  a  common- 
wealth, in  which  no  God  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, any  citizen  were  to  propose 
oue,  he  would  have  him  hanged. 

Apparently,  he  meant  by  this  strange 
exaggeration,  a  citizen  who  should  seek 
to  nde  in  the  name  of  a  god,  a  charlatan 
who  would  make  himself  a  tyrant.  We 
understand  citizens,  who,  feeling  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  its  perverse- 
ness,  and  its  misery,  seek  some  prop  to 
support  it  through  the  languors  and  nor- 
rors  of  this  Ufe. 

From  Job  down  to  us,  a  great  many 
men  have  cursed  their  existence;  we 
have,  therefore,  perpetual  need  of  con- 
solation and  hope.  Of  these  your  phi- 
losophy deprives  us.  '1  he  fiible  of  Pan- 
dora was  better ;  it  left  us  hope — which 
you  snatch  from  us  1  Philosophy,  you 
say,  furnishes  no  proof  of  happiness  to 
come.  No— >but  you  have  no  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary.  There  may 
be  in  us  an  indestructible  monade  whicn 
feels  and  thinks,  without  our  knowing 
anything  at  all  of  how  that  monade  is 
made.  Reason  is  not  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  idea,  though  reason  alone 
do^s  not  prove  it.  Has  not  this  opinion 
a  prodigious  advantage  over  yours? 
Mine  is  useful  to  mankind,  yours  is 
baieful ;  say  of  it  what  you  will,  it  may 
encourage  a  Nero,  an  Alexander  VI.  or 
a  Cartouche.    Mine  may  restrain  them. 

Marcus  Antoninus  and  Epictetus  be- 
lieved that  their  monade,  of  whatever 
kind  it  was,  would  be  united  to  the  mo- 
nade of  the  great  being ;  and  they  were 
the  most  virtuous  of  men. 

In  the  state  of  doubt  in  which  we  both 
are,  I  do  not  say  to  you  with  Pascal, 
'*  chuse  the  safest.''    Inere  is  no  safety 


in  uncertainty.  We  am  hen  not  to  talk  f 
but  to  examine ;  we  must  judge,  and  oiv 
judgment  is  not  detenniiied  l^  our  wiU. 
i  do  not  propose  to  yon  to  believe  ex-* 
travagant  things,  in  order  to  escape  em- 
banassment.  1  do  not  say  to  tou.  Go 
to  Mecca,  and  matruct  yourself  by  kiss- 
ing the  black  atone,  take  hold  of  a  eow*s 
tail,  muffle  yourself  in  a  soapnlary,  or  be 
imbecile  and  ftnatical  to  acquire  the  h^ 
your  of  the  being  of  beings.  I  ny  to 
YOU,  Continue  to  cultivate  virtue,  to  be 
beneficent,  to  regard  all  superstition  widi 
honor,  or  with  tSty ;  but  adore,  with  me^ 
the  design  whicn  is  manifested  in  all  mt* 
ture,  and  consequently  the  author  of  that 
design — the  primordial  and  final  cause  of 
all ;  hope  with  me  that  our  monade^ 
which  reasons  on  the  great  eternal  beings 
may  be  happy  through  that  same  great 
being.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this. 
You  can  no  more  demonstrate  its  im|wa- 
sibility  than  I  can  demonstrate  mathem** 
tically  that  it  is  so.  In  metaphysics  we 
scarcely  reason  on  anything  out  prober 
bilities.  We  are  all  swimming  in  a  sea 
of  which  we  have  never  seen  the  shore. 
Woe  be  to  those  who  fight  while  they 
swim  1  Land  who  can :  but  he  that 
cries  out  to  me,  **  You  swim  in  vain, 
there  is  no  land  ;*'  disheartens  me,  and 
deprives  me  of  all  my  strength. 

what  is  the  object  of  our  dispute  ? 
To  console  our  unhappy  existence.  Who 
consoles  it — You,  or  i  ? 

You  yourself  own,  in  some  passages 
of  your  work,  that  the  belief  in  a  God 
has  withheld  some  men  on  the  brink  of 
crime  ;  for  me,  this  acknowledgment  is 
enough.  If  this  opinion  had  prevented 
but  ten  assassinations,  but  ten  calumnies^ 
but  ten  iniquitous  judgments  on  the 
earth,  I  hold  that  the  whole  earth  ought 
to  embrace  it. 

Religion,  you  say,  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  crimes — say,  rather,  supersti- 
tion, which  unhappily  reigns  over  this 
globe;  it  is  tiie  most  cruel  enemy  ot 
the  pure  adoration  due  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Let  us  detest  this  monster  which  has 
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constantly  been  tening  the  bosom  of  its 
■lotber;  theyvrho  comfatti  it  ere  bene- 
fikctors  to  mankind :  it  is  a  serpent  en- 
closing reiigion  in  its  fblds,  its  head  must 
be  bruised,  without  wounding  the  parent 
whom  it  iirfeots  and  devours. 

You  ftar,  **tha!t,  hf  adoring  Ood^ 
men  would  soon  anin  beeome  supersti- 
tious and  ianatical/'  But  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that,  in  denying  him,  tliey  would 
abandon  themselTes  to  the  mostatrodous 
passions,  and  the  most  fnghtful  crimes  ? 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  there  not 
a  very  rational  mean  ?    Where  is  the  safe 


prorided  liiat  this  priest  it  not  a  Le 
Tellier,  putting  the  whole  kingdom  in 
combustion  by  rogueries  worthy  of  tiie 
piUory,  not  a  Warburton,  vioialiBg  tfae 
taws  of  society,  making  public  the  priraie 
paoen  of  a  member  of  parliament  in 
order  to  ruin  him,  and  calmnniatin^ 
wiioeoever  is  not  <]f  his  opinica.  Hk 
tetter  cases  are  rare.  The  saoeidolal 
state  is  a  curb  which  forces  to  good  be- 
haTtonr. 

A  stupid  priest  excites  contempt;  a 
bad  priest  in^ires  horror ;  a  good  priest, 
mild,  pious,  without  soperstitition,  dia- 
tiack'  between  these  two  rocks  ?    It  is  ^  ritable,  tolerant,  is  one  who  ought  to  be 
Ood,  and  wise  laws.  \  cherished  and  revered.  You  dread  abuses 

You  affirm,  that  it  is  but  one  step  ^  —so  do  I.  Let  us  unite  to  prevent 
from  adoration  to  superstition :  but  there  i  them ;  but  let  us  not  condemn  the  usage 
is  an  infinity  to  weH-oonstituted  minds,  \  when  it  is  useful  to  sode^,  when  it  is 
and  these  ans  now  very  numerous :  ^y  \  not  perverted  by  fanatieism,  or  by  firaa- 
OPS  at  the  head  of  nations ;  they  influence  <  dulent  wickedness. 
public  manners,  and,  year  by  year,  the  >  I  have  one  very  important  thing  m 
mnaticism  that  overspread  the  earth  is  |  tell  you.  I  am  persuaoed  that  you  are 
leceding  in  its  detesta!ole  usurpations.  \  in  a  great  error,  but  I  am  equally  con- 
I  ^fdl  say  a  few  words  more  in  an«  >  vinced  that  you  are  honest  in  your  sd^ 
iwer  to  what  you  say  in  page  223.  **  If  >  delusion.  You  would  have  men  virtuous 
it  be  presumed  that  there  are  relations  ^  even  without  a  God,  although  you  have 
between  man  and  this  incredible  being,  >  unfortunately  said  that  **  so  soon  as  vice 
tiien  ahars  must  be  raised  and  presents  >  renders  man  happy,  he  must  love  vioe** 
must  be  made  to  him,  &c. ;  if  no  con-*  j  —a  frightful  proposition,  which  yov 
oeption  be  formed  of  this  being,  then  the  I  friends  should  have  prevailed  on  you  to 
matter  must  be  referred  to  priests,  vrho  i  erase.  Everywhere  else  you  inspiit 
• . . . "  &c.  &c.  &c.  A  great  evil  to  be  \  probity.  This  philosophical  dispute  will 
sure,  to  assemble  in  the  harvest  season,  I  only  be  between  you  and  a  few  philoao* 
and  thank  God  for  the  bread  that  he  has  \  phers  scattered  over  Europe ;  the  rest  of 
given  us !  Who  says  you  should  make  \  the  earth  will  not  even  hear  of  it.  The 
-presents  to  God?  The  idea  is  ridiculqua  1  >  people  do  not  read  us.  If  some  theolo- 
but  where  is  the  harm  of  employing  a  \  gum  were  to  seek  to  persecute  us,  he 
citizen,  called  an  *  elder*  or  '  priest,'  to  >  would  be  impudent  as  well  as  wicked ; 
render  thanks  to  the  divinity  in  the  name  s  he  would  but  serve  to  confirm  you,  and 
of  the  other  citizens  ?— provided  the  \  to  make  new  atheists, 
priest  is  not  a  Gregory  VII.  trampling  I  You  are  wrong:  but  the  Greeks  did 
on  the  heads  of  kings,  nor  an  Alexander  l  not  persecute  Epicurus ;  the  Romans 
V^I.  polluting  by  incest  his  daughter,  the  |  did  not  persecute  Lucretius.  You  are 
ofl&pring  of  a  rape,  and,  by  the  aid  of  I  wron? :  out  your  genius  and  your  virtue 
his  bastard  son,  poisoning  and  assassinat-  \  must  be  respected,  while  you  are  refhted 
ing  almost  all  the  neighlx>uring  princes :  ^  with  all  possible  strength, 
provided  that,  in  a  parish,  this  priest  is  \  In  my  opinion,  the  finest  homage  that 
not  a  knave,  picking  the  pockets  of  the  I  can  be  rendered  to  God  is,  to  stand  for- 
penitents  he  confesses,  and  using  the  >  ward  in  his  defence  vrithout  anger ;  as 
money  to  spduce  the  girls  he  catechises ;  ]  the  most  unworthy  portrait  that  can  be 
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drawn  of  him  is.  to  paint  him  ▼indictive 
an4  furious,  lie  is  truth  itself;  and 
truth  is  without  passion.  To  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  God  is,  to  announce  him  as  of  a 
mild  heart  and  of  an  unalterable  mind. 

I  think,  with  you,  that  fanaticism  is  a 
monster  a  thousand  limes  more  danger- 
ous than  philosophical  atheism.  Spinosa 
did  not  commit  a  single  bad  action. 
Ch&tel  and  Ravaillac,  both  devotees, 
assassinated  H^nry  IV. 

The  atheist  of  the  closet  is  almost 
dways  a  quiet  philosopher ;  while  the 
ftnatic  is  always  turbulent :  but  the  court 
atheist,  the  atheistical  prince,  might  be 
the  scourge  of  mankind.  Borgia  and  his 
like  have  done  almost  as  much  harm  as 
the  funatics  of  Munster  and  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  I  say  the  fanatics  on  both 
tides.  The  misfortune  is  that  atheists 
of  the  closet  make  atheists  of  the  court. 
It  was  Chiron  who  brought  up  Achilles : 
be  fed  him  with  lion's  marrow.  Achilles 
will  one  day  drag  Hector's  body  round 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  immolate  twelve 
captives  to  his  vengeance. 

God  keep  us  from  an  abominable 
priest  who  should  hew  a  king  in  pieces 
vnth  his  sacrificing  knife ;  as  also  from 
him  who,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and 
a  cuirass  on  his  back,  at  the  age  of 
seventy, .  should  dare  to  sii^n  with  his 
three  bloody  fingers  the  ridiculous  ex- 
communication of  a  king  of  France  1  and 
from  ....  and  from  .... 

But  also,  may  God  preserve  us  from 
a  choleric  and  barbarous  despot,  who, 
not  believing  in  a  God,  should  be  his 
own  God,  who  should  render  himself 
unworthy  of  his  sacred  trust  by  trampling 
on  the  duties  which  that  trust  imposes, 
who  should  remorselessly  sacrifice  to  his 
passions,  his  friends,  his  relatives,  his 
servants,  and  his  people.  These  two 
tigers,  the  one  shorn,  the  other  crowned, 
are  equally  to  be  feared.  By  what  means 
shall  we  muzzle  them  ?  .  • . . 

If  the  idea  of  a  God  has  made  a  Titus 

or  a  Trajan,  an  Antonineor  an  Aurelius, 

and  those  great  Chinese  emperors,  whose 

memory  u  so  dear  to  the  tecood  of  the 
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most  ancient  and  most  extensive  empires 
in  the  world,  these  examples  are  sufii- 
cient  for  my  cause— and  my  cause  is 
that  of  all  mankind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  all 
Europe  one  statesman,  one  man  at  all 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  who 
has  not  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
the  legends  with  which  we  have  been 
inundated,  even  more  than  we  now  are 
with  pamphlets.  If  religion  no  longer 
gives  birth  to  civil  wars,  it  is  to  philoso- 
phy alone  that  we  are  indebted,  theolo- 
gical disputes  beginning  to  be  regarded 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  quarrels 
of  Punch  and  Joan  at  the  fair.  An 
usurpation,  alike  odious  and  ridiculous, 
founded  upon  fraud  on  one  side,  and 
stupidity  on  the  other,  is  every  instant 
unoermined  by  reason,  which  is  esta- 
blishing its  reign.  The  bull  <*  In  cmnk 
Domini"— that  masterpiece  of  insolence 
and  folly,  no  longer  dares  appear,  even 
in  Rome*  Ifaregiment  of  monks  makes 
the  least  evolution  against  the  laws  of 
the  state,  it  is  immediately  broken.  But, 
because  the  Jesuits  have  been  expelled, 
must  we  also  expel  God  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  love  him  the  more. 

SECTION    Vf. 

In  the  reign  of  Aroadius,  Logomachos, 
a  theologue  of  Contantinople,  went  into 
Scythia  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Caucasus  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Ze- 
phirini,on  the  borders  of  Colchis.  The 
good  old  man  Dondindac  was  in  his 
great  hall  between  his  large  sheepfold 
and  his  extensive  barn ;  he  was  on  his 
knees  with  his  wife,  his  five  sons  and 
five  daughters,  his  kinsmen  and  servants ; 
and  ell  were  singing  the  praises  of  God, 
after  a  light  repast. — "  What  art  thou 
doing,  idolater?"  said  Logomachos  to 
him.  '^  I  am  not  an  idolater,"  said  Don- 
dindac. **  Thou  must  be  an  idolater," 
said  Logomachos,  ''for thou  art  not  a 
Greek.  Come,  tell  mc  what  thou  wast 
singing  in  thy  barbarous  Scythian  jar- 
gon V*  **  All  tongues  are  alike  to  the 
ears  of  God,"  answered  the  Scythian  i 
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V  we  were  singing  his  prtuws.*'— <*  Very 
extraordinary  I"  returned  the  theologue ; 
"  a  Scythian  family  praying  to  God  with- 
out ha?infl:  been  instructed  by  us !"  He 
soon  entered  into  conTersation  with  the 
Scythian  Dondindac ;  for  the  theologue 
knew  a  little  Scythian,  and  the  other  a 
little  Greek.  This  conversation  has  been 
found  in  a  manuscript  presenred  in  the 
library  of  Constantinople. 

LOCOMACHOS. 

Let  us  lee  if  thou  knoweat  thy  cate- 
chism.   Why  dost  thou  pray  to  God  ? 

POMDrHDAC 

Because  it  is  just  to  adore  the  Supreme 
Being)  from  whom  we  have  erery- 
thing. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Very  fiiir  for  a  barbarian.  But  wliat 
dost  thou  ask  of  him? 

DOMDINDAC. 

I  thank  him  for  the  blessings  I  enjoy, 
and  even  for  the  trials  which  he  sends 
me ;  but  I  am  careful  to  ask  nothing  of 
him ;  for  he  knows  our  wants  better  than 
we  do ;.  besides,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
asking  for  fiur  weather  while  my  neigh- 
bour was  asking  for  rain. 

lOOOMAGHOS. 

Ahl  I  thought  he  would  say  some 
nonsense  or  other*  Let  us  begin  further 
back.  Barbarian^  wlio  told  thee  that 
there  is  a  God  ? 

OUNDIMDAC. 

All  nature  tells  me. 

L000MACH08. 

That  is  not  enough.  What  idea  hast 
thou  of  God. 

DONDINOAC. 

The  idea  of  my  Creator;  my  master, 
who  will  reward  roe  if  1  do  good,  and 
punish  me  if  I  do  evil. 

LOG0IIACH09. 

Trifles  I  trash  I  Let  us  come  to  some 
essentials.  Is  God  infinite  secundum 
quid,  or  according  to  essence? 

DONDINDAC. 

I  don't  understand  you. 

LOCOMACHOS. 

Brute  beast !  U  God  in  one  place,  or 
i^  fir^  place  ? 


domdimdac. 
i  know  not . .  .  just  as  yon 

LOQOMACHOS. 

Ignoramus  I — Can  he  cause  that  whidi 
has  not  been  to  have  been,  or  that  a 
stick  shall  not  have  two  ends  ?  Does 
he  see  the  future  as  future,  or  as  nre- 
sent  ?  How  does  he  draw  being  trom 
nodiing,^and  how  reduce  being  to  do- 
thing?     ' 

DOMDIVDAC. 

I  have  never  examined  these  things. 

LOCOMACHOS. 

What  a  stupid  fellow !    Well,  I  must 

come  nearer  to  thy  level Tell  me, 

friend,  dost  thou  think  that  matter  tuk 
be  eternal  ? 

DOMDIVDAC. 

What  matters  it  to  me  whether  it 
exists  from  all  eternity  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
exist  from  all  eternity.  God  mtist  still 
be  my  master.  He  has  given  me  the 
nature  of  justice ;  it  is  my  duty  to  follow 
it :  I  seek  not  to  be  a  philosopher ;  i 
wish  to  be  a  man. 

LOOOMACHO*. 

One  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
these  blockheads.  Let  us  proceed  step 
by  step.    What  is  God  t 

DONDIV  DAC. 

My  sovereign,  my  judge,  my  father. 

LOOOMACHOS. 

That  is  not  what  1  ask.  What  is  his 
nature. 

DONDINDAC 

To  be  mighty  and  good. 

LOGOMACHl'S. 

But  is  he  corporeal  or  spiritual  ? 

DONDINDAC 

How  should  I  know  that  ? 

LOGOMACHOa. 

What :  dost  thou  not  know  what  a 
spirit  is  ? 

DONDINDAC. 

Not  in  the  least.  Of  what  service 
would  that  knowledge  be  to  me  ?  Should 
I  be  more  just  ?  Should  I  be  a  better 
husband,  a  better  father,  a  better  naaster, 
or  a  better  citizen  ? 

LOOOMACHOS. 

Thou  must  absolutely  be  taught  what 
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m  spirit  is.    It  is  .«.  it  is  ...  it  is ...  I 
will  say  what  another  time, 

OONDXKDAC. 

I  much  fear  that  you  will  tell  me 
rather  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is. 
Permit  me,  in  turn,  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Same  time  ago,  1  saw  one  of  your 
temples  j  why  do  you  paint  God  with  a 
iong  beard  f 

LOOOMACHOS. 

That  is  a  very  difficult  qaestioD^  and 
requires  preliminary  instruction* 

W>]ID»DAC« 

Before  I  receive  your  instruction,  I 
must  relate  to  you  a  thing  which  one  day 
happened  to  me.  I  had  just  built  a 
closet  at  th«  end  of  my  garden,  when  I 
heard  a  mole  arguing  thus  with  an  ant  :^ 
«<  Here  is  a  fine  &bric,"  said  the  mole ; 
**it  most  hsTC  been  a  Tcry  powerful  mole 
Ibat  performed  this  work."— «  You  jest," 
returned  the  ant ;  •<  the  architect  of  this 
edifice  is  an  ant  of  mighty  genius."  From 
that  time  I  resolved  never  to  dispute. 

GOOD ^TliE  SOVEREIGN 

GOOD— A  CHIMERA. 

SECTIOV    I. 

Hapkness  is  an  abstract  idea  com- 
posed of  certain  pleasurable  sensations. 
Plato,  who  wrote  better  than  he  reasoned, 
coDoeired  the  notion  of  his  world  in  ar- 
chetype; that  is,  his  original  world— of 
bisseneral  ideas  >of  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  the  orderly,  and  the  just^  as  if 
there  had  existed'  eternal  beings»  called 
order,  good,  beauty,  and  justice ;  whence 
night  be  deriTed  the  feeble  copies  exhi- 
bited here  below  of  the  just,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  good. 

It  is,  then,  in  consequence  of  his  sng- 
gfestious,  that  philosophers  have  occupied 
themselves  in  seeking  for  the  sovereign 
good,  as  chemists  seek  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone ;  but  the  sovereign  good  has 
no  more  existence  tlian  the  soTcrdgn 
square,  or  the  sovereign  crimson ;  there 
is  the  crimson  colour,  and  there  are 
squares ;  but  thvre  is  no  general  exist- 
tnee  so  deooHunaied.     This  chimerical 


'  manner  of  reasoning  was,  for  a  long 
time  the  bane  of  philosophy. 

Animals  feel  pleasure  in  performing 
all  the  functions  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined. The  happiness  whi<^  poetical 
fancy  has  imagined  would  be  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  pleasures,  but  such  a 
series  would  be  incompatible  with  our 
organs  and  our  destination.  There  is 
great  pleasure  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
connubial  endearments ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  if  a  man  were  always  eating,  or  al- 
ways in  the  full  extacy  of  enjoyment,  his 
organs  would  be  incapable  of  sustaining 
it:  it  is  fiirtber  evident  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  fulfil  the  destinies  he  was  born 
to,  and  thaty  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
human  race  would  absolutely  perish 
through  pleasure. 

To  pass  constantly  and  without  inter- 
ruption from  one  pleasure  to  another,  is 
also  a  chimera.  The  woman  who  has 
conceived  must  go  through  childbirth, 
which  is  a  pain ;  the  man  is  obliged  to 
cleave  wood  and  hew  stone,  which  is  not 
a  pleasure. 

If  the  name  of  happiness  is  meant  to 
be  applied  to  some  pleasures  which  are 
diffused  orer  human  life,  there  is  in  fact, 
we  must  ad mit,  happiness.  If  the  name 
attaches  only  to  one  pleasure  always 
permanent,  or  a  continued  although  varied 
range  of  delicious  enjoyment,  then  hap- 
piness belongs  not  to  this  terraqueous 
globe.    Go  and  seek  for  it  elsewhere. 

If  we  make  happiness  consist  in  any 
particular  situation  that  a  man  may  be  in, 
as  for  instance,  a  situation  of  wealth, 
power,  or  fiEmie,  &c.,  we  are  no  less  mis- 
taken. There  are  some  scavengers  who 
are  happier  than  some  sovereigns.  Ask 
Cromwell  whether  he  was  more  happy 
when  he  was  lord  protector  of  England, 
than  when,  in  his  youthful  days,  he  en- 
joyed himself  at  a  taTem ;  he  will  pro- 
bably tell  you  in  answer,  that  the  poind 
of  his  usurpation  was  not  the  period 
most  productive  of  pleasures.  How 
many  plain  or  even  ugly  country  women 
are  more  happy  than  were  Helen  and 
Cleopatra. 
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We  must  here  however  todce  one  . 
short  remark ;  that  when  we  say  such  a  : 
particular  roaa  is  probably  happier  than 
some  other,  that  a  young  muleteer  has 
very  superior  advantages  over  Charles 
the  fifths  that  a  dressmaker  has  more 
enjoyment  than  a  princess,  we  should 
adhere  to  the  probability  of  the  ease. 
There  is  certainly  every  appearance  that 
a  muleteer,  in  full  health,  must  have 
•more  pleasure  than  Charles  the  fifth,  laid 
up  with  the  gout ;  but  nevertheless  it 
may  also  be,  that  Charles,  on  his  crutches 
revolves  in  his  mind  with  such  extacy 
the  facts  of  his  holding  a  king  of  France 
and  a  pope  prisoners,  that  his  lot  is  ab- 
solutely preferable  to  that  of  the  young 
and  vigorous  muleteer. 

It  certainly  belongs  to  God  alone,  to  a 
.being  capable  of  seeing  through  all 
hearts,  to  decide  which  is  the  happiest 
man.  There  is  only  one  case  in  wnich  a 
person  can  affirm  that  his  actual  state  is 
worse  or  better  than  that  of  his  neigh* 
bour ;  this  case  is  that  of  existing  riral- 
ship,  and  the  moment  that  of  victory. 

I  will  suppose  that  Archimedes  has  an 
assignation  at  night  with  his  mistress. 
Nomentanus  has  the  same  assignation  at 
the  same  hour.  Archimedes  presents 
himself  at  the  door,  and  it  is  shut  in  his 
&ce;  but  it  is  opened  to  his  rival,  who 
makes  an  excellentsupper,  which  he  en- 
livens by  his  repeated  sallies  of  wit  upon 
Archimedes,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  withdraws  to  still  higher  enjoy- 
ment, while  the  other  remains  exposed 
in  the  street  to  all  the  pelting  of  a  pitiless 
storm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
J^omentanus  has  a  right  to  say,  I  am 
more  happy  to-night  than  Archimedes : 
I  have  more  pleasure  than  he ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  admit  the  truth 
and  justness  of  the  inference  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  his  own  lieivour,  to 
suppose  that  Archimedes  is  thinking  only 
about  the  loss  of  his  good  supper,  about 
being  despised  and  deceived  by  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  about  being  supplanted  by 
his  rival,  and  annoyed  by  the  tempest ; 
for^  if  the  philosopher  in  the  street  sboulil 


be  calmly  Kfleeting  that  his  soul  o«|lit 
to  be  above  being  discomposed  by  a 
strumpet  or  a  storm,  if  he  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  profound  and  interestiiig 
problem,  and  if  he  should  discover  the 
proportions  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
sphere,  he  may  experience  a  pleasure  a 
hundred  times  superior  to  that  of  No- 
mentanns. 

It  is  only  therefore  in  the  single  case 
of  actual  pleasure  and  actual  pain,  and 
without  a  reference  to  anything  else  what- 
ever,  that  a  comparison  t)etween  any  two 
individuals  cimi  he  properly  made.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  he  who  enjoys  the 
society  of  his  mistress  is  happier  at  the 
moment  than  his  scorned  rival  deploring 
over  his  misfortune.  A  man  in  health 
supping  on  a  fat  partridge,  is  undoubtedly 
happier  at  the  time  than  another  under 
the  torment  of  the  colic ;  but  we  cannot 
safely  cany  our  inferences  farther ;  we 
cannot  estimate  the  existence  of  one  man 
against  that  of  another;  we  poraeM  no 
accurate  baUnce  for  weighing  desires 
and  sensations. 

We  began  this  article  with  Plato  and 
his  sovereign  good ;  we  will  conclude  it 
with  Solon  andthe  saying  of  his  whioh 
has  been  so  highly  celebrated,  that  ^we 
ought  to  pronounce  no  man  happy  before 
his  death/'  This  maxim,  when  examined 
into,  will  be  found  nothing  more  than  a 
puerile  remark,  just  like  many  other 
apothegms  consecrated  by  their  antiquity. 
The  moment  of  death  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  lot  experienced  by  any 
man  in  life ;  a  man  may  perish  by  a 
violent  and  ignominious  death,  and  yet, 
up  to  that  moment,  may  have  enjoyed  all 
the  pleasures  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible.  It  is  very  possible  and  very 
common  for  a  happy  man  to  cease  to  be 
so ;  no  one  can  connt  it ;  but  be  has  not 
the  less  had  his  happy  moments. 

What,  then,  can  Solon*s  expression 
strictly  and  fairiy  mean?  that  a  man 
happy  to  day  is  not  certain  of  being  so 
to-morrow  I  In  this  case  it  is  a  truth  so 
incontestible  and  trivial,  that,  not  merely 
is  it  not  worthy  of  being  elevated  into  « 
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maxim,  but  it  it  not  worthy  delivcriiig 
at  ail. 

SECTION   II. 

Well-being  is  a  rare  possession.  May 
not  the  sovereign  good  in  this  world  be 
considered  as  a  sovereign  chimera  7  The 
Greek  philosophers  discussed  at  great 
lengthy  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
ihis  celebrated  question.  The  reader 
will,  probably,  compare  them  to  just  so 
many  mendicants  reasoning  about  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

The  sovereign  good  1  What  an  ex- 
pression! It  might  as  well  have  been 
asked.  What  is  the  sovereign  blue,  or  the 
sovereign  ragout,  or  the  sovereign  walk, 
or  the  sovereign  reading,  &c. 

Every  one  places  his  good  where  he 
can,  and  has  as  much  of  it  as  he  can, 
in  his  own  way,  and  in  very  scanty  mea* 
sure.  Castor  loved  horses:  his  twin 
brother,  to  try  a  fall— 

Qaid  daml  quid  noD  dam  1  mais  tn  qaod  Jubet 

ailcr— 
Castor  gMOdet  «tob,  ovo  profnatui  eodem 
PornU,  dec 

The  greatest  good  is  that  which  delights 
-us  so  powerfully,  as  to  render  us  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  anything  else ;  as  the  great- 
est evil  is  tlmt  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
deprive  us  of  all  feeling.  These  are  the 
two  extremes  of  human  nature^  and 
these  moments  are  short. 

Neither  extreme  delight  nor  extreme 
torture  can  last  a  whole  life.  The  sove- 
reign good  and  the  sovereign  evil  are 
nothing  more  than  chimeras. 

We  all  know  the  beautiful  (kUo  of 
Crantor.  He  introduces  upon  the  stage 
at  the  Olympic  games,  Wealth,  Pleasure, 
Health,  and  Virtue.  Each  chums  the 
apple.  Wealth  says,  I  am  the  sovereign 
good,  for  with  me  all  goods  are  purchased  : 
Pleasure  says,  the  apple  belongs  to  me, 
for  it  is  only  on  my  account  that  wealth 
is  desired :  Health  asserts,  that  without 
her  there  can  be  no  pleasure,  and  wealth 
is  useless :  finally,  Virtue  states,  that  she 
is  superior  to  the  other  three,  because, 
liltbough  possessed  of  gold,  pleasures, 
lud  healthy  a  man  may  make  himself 


very  contemptible  by  mIseotidQct.    The 
apple  was  conferred  on  Virtue. 

The  (able  is  very  ingenious;  it  would 
be  still  more  so  if  Grantor  had  said,  that 
the  sovereign  good  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  four  rivals.  Virtue,  Health, 
Wealth,  and  Pleasure ;  but  this  fable 
neither  does,  nor  can,  resolve  the  absnrd 
question  about  the  sovereign  good.  Vir- 
tue is  not  a  good.  It  is  a  duty.  It  is 
of  a  different  nature;  of  a  superior  order. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  painful  or  with 
agreeable  sensations.  A  virtuous  man, 
labouring  under  stone  and  gout,  without 
aid,  without  friends,  destitute  of  neces* 
saries,  persecuted,  and  chained  down  to 
the  floor  by  a  voluptuous  tyrant  who  en* 
joys  good  health,  is  very  wretched ;  and 
his  insolent  persecutor,  caressing  a  new 
mistrees  on  his  bed  of  purple,  is  very 
happy.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  the  per* 
seeuted  sage  is  preferable  to  the  perse- 
cuting profligate ;  say  that  you  admire 
the  one  and  detest  the  other ;  but  con<* 
fess  that  the  sage  in  chains  is  scarcely 
less  than  mad  with  rage  and  pain :  if  he 
do  not  himself  admit  that  he  is  so,  he 
completely  deceives  you ;  he  is  a  char- 
latan, 

GOOD. 

Of  good  and  eoii.  Physical  and  Morak 

Wb  here  treat  of  a  question  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  It 
relates  to  the  whole  of  human  life.  It 
would  be  of  much  greater  consequence 
to  find  a  remedy  for  our  evils ;  but  nO 
remedy  is  to  be  discovered,  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  tracing 
out  their  origin.  With  respect  to  this 
origin,  men  have  disputed  ever  since  the 
days  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  all  probability 
they  disputed  on  the  same  subject  long 
before  him.  It  was  to  explain  the  mix* 
ture  of  good  and  evil  that  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  two  principles-^Oromazes, 
the  author  of  light,  ana  Arimanes,  the 
author  of  darkness ;  the  box  of  Pandora ; 
the  two  vessels  of  Jupiter;  the  apple 
eaten  by  Eve;  and  a  variety  of  other 
sysums.    The  first  of  dialecticians,  al« 
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though  Doi  the  first  of  philosophen»  the 
illustrious  Bayle,  has  clearly  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Christians  who  adroit 
one  oaly  God » perfectly  good  and  just,  to 
n*ply  to  the  objections  of  the  Manicheans  i 
who  acknowledge  two  Gods«— one  good 
and  the  otlier  evil. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 
Manicheans,  with  all  its  antiquity,  was 
not  on  that  account  more  reasonable. 
Lemmas,  susceptible  of  the  most  clear 
and  rigid  geometrical  demonstrations, 
should  alone  have  induced  any  men  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  theorem  as  the 
following : — *^  There  are  two  necessary 
beings,  both  supreme,  both  infinite,  both 
equally  powerful,  both  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  yet,  finally  agreeing  to  pour 
out  upon  this  little  planet—- one,  all  the 
treasures  of  his  benenc«ice,  and  the  other 
all  the  stores  of  his  malice."  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
attempt  to  explain  by  it  the  cause  of  good 
and  evil  s  e?en  the  fable  of  Prometheus 
explains  it  better.  Every  hypothesis, 
which  only  serves  to  assign  a  reason  for 
certain  things,  without  being,  in  addition 
to  that  recommendation,  established  upon 
indisputable  principles,  ought  invariably 
to  be  reiectea. 

The  Christian  doctors  (independently 
6f  the  revelation,  which  makes  everything 
credible),  explain  the  origin  of  good  and 
evil  no  better  than  the  partner-gods  of 
Zoroaster. 

When  they  say  God  is  a  tender  fiuher, 
God  is  a  just  king;  when  they  add  the 
idea  of  infinity  to  that  of  love,  that  kind- 
ness, that  justice  which  they  observe  in 
the  best  of  their  own  species,  they  soon 
&11  into  the  most  palpable  and  dreadful 
contradictions.  How  could  this  sovereign, 
who  possessed  in  infinite  fulness  the  prin* 
ciple  er  quality  of  human  justice ;  how 
could  this  father,  entertaining  an  infinite 
afiection  for  his  children ;  how  could  this 
being  infinitely  powerful,  have  formed 
creatures  in  his  own  likeness,  to  have 
them  immediately  afterwards  tempted  by 
a  malignant  demon,  to  make  them  yield 
to  the  temptatioui  to  inflict  death  on  those 


whom  he  had  created  immortal,  and  Id 
overwhelm  their  posterity  with  calamities 
and  crimes  1  We  do  not  here  speak  of 
a  contradiction  still  more  revolting  to  oar 
feeble  reason.  How  could  God,  who 
ransomed  the  human  race  by  the  death 
of  his  only  son ;  or  rather,  how  coold 
God,  who  took  upon  himself  the  nature 
of  man,  and  died  on  the  cross  to  save 
men  from  perdidon,  consign  over  to 
eternal  tortures  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
human  race  for  whom  he  died  ?  .  .  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  Oiis  system 
merely  as  philosophers  (without  the  aid 
of  faith)  we  must  consider  it  as  abso* 
lately  monstrous  and  abominable.  It 
makes  of  God  either  pure  and  unmixed 
malicct  and  that  malice  infinite,  which 
created  thinking  beings,  on  purpose  to 
devote  them  to  eternal  misery,  or  abso- 
lute impotence  and  imbecility,  in  not 
being  able  to  foresee  or  to  prevent  the 
torments  of  his  ofispring. 

But  the  eternity  of  misery  is  not  the 
subject  of  this  article,  which  relates  pro- 
perly only  to  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
present  life.  None  of  the  doctors  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Christianity,  all  of 
which  advocate  the  doctrine  we  are  here 
contesting,  have  been  able  to  convince  a 
single  sage. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  Bayle,  who 
managed  the  weapons  of  dialectics  widi 
such  admirable  strength  and  dexterity, 
could  content  himself  with  introducing  in 
a  dispute  a  Manichean,  a  Calvinist,  a 
Molinist,  and  a  Sodnian.  Why  did  he 
not  introduce,  as  speaking,  a  reasonable 
and  sensible  man  ?  Why  did  not  Bayle 
speak  in  his  own  person?  He  would 
have  said  far  better  what  we  shall  now 
venture  to  say  ourselves. 

A  father,  who  kills  his  children,  is  a 
monster;  a  king  who  conducts  his  sub- 
jects into  a  snare,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pretext  for  delivering  them  up  to  punish- 
ment and  torture,  is  an  execrable  tyrant. 
If  you  conceive  God  to  possess  the  same 
kindness  which  you  require  in  a  father, 
I  the  same  justice  that  you  require  in  a 
]  kiDg,nopossiblere80uroeext8tsbywhioh^ 
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if  we  may  use  the  expretnoiiy  God  can 
be  exculpated ;  and  by  allowing  him  to 
possess  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  good* 
ness  you,  in  fact,  render  him  infinitely 
odious ;  you  excite  a  wish  that  he  had 
DO  existence ;  you  furnish  arms  to  the 
atheist,  who  will  ever  be  justified  in  tri- 
umphantly remarking  to  you.  Belter  by 
far  is  it  to  deny  a  God  altogether,  than 
impute  to  him  such  conduct  as  you 
would  punish,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
law,  in  men. 

We  begin  then  with  obserring,  that  it 

i9  unbecoming  in  us  to  ascribe  to  God 

human  attributes.    It  is  not  for  us  to 

make  God  after  our  own  likeness.  Human 

justice,  human  kindness, and  human  wis* 

dom  can  never  be  applied  or  made  suit* 

able  to  him.     We  may  extend  tiiese 

attributes  in  our  imasination  as  fiir  as  we 

are  able  to  infinity ;  they  will  nerer  be 

other  than  human  qualities  with  boupda. 

nes  perpetually  or  indefinitely  removed  ; 

it  woula  be  equally  rational  to  attribute 

to  him  infinite  solidity,  infinite  motion, 

infinite  roundness,  or  infinite  divisibility. 

These  attributes  can  never  be  his. 

.  Pl^^ilosophy informs usthatthisuniverse 

must  have  been  arranged  by  a  being  in* 

comprehensible,  eternal,  and  existing  by 

bis  own  nature ;   but,  once  again,  we 

must  observe,  that  philosophy  gives  us 


that  the  proposition  of  an  immortal  maa 
is  a  contradiction. 

If  our  organized  body  were  immortal, 
that  of  mere  animals  would  be  so  like- 
wise ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  globe 
would,  in  this  case,  be  incompetent  to 
supply  nourishment  to  those  animals ; 
those  immortal  beings  which  subsist  only 
in  consequence  of  renovation  by  food, 
would  then  perish  for  want  of  the  means 
of  such  renovation.  All  this  involves 
contradiction.  We  might  make  various 
other  observations  on  the  subject,  but 
every  reader  who  deserves  the  name  of  a 
philosopher  will  perceive,  that  death  was 
necessary  to  everything  that  is  bora ;  that 
death  can  neither  be  an  error  on  the  part 
of  God,  nor  an  evil,  an  injustice,  nor  a 
chastisement  to  man. 

Man,  born  to  die,  can  no  more  be 
exempt  from  pain  than  firom  death.  To 
prevent  an  organized  substance  endowed 
with  feeling  from  ever  experiencing  pain, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  all  the  laws  of 
nature  should  be  changed ;  that  matter 
should  DO  longer  be  divisible;  that  it 
should  neither  have  weight,  action,  nor 
force ;  that  a  rock  might  fall  on  an  animal 
without  crushing  it;  and  that  water 
should  have  no  power  to  suffocate,  or  fire 
to  bura  it.     Man  impassive,  then,  is  as 


Qo  information  on  the  subject  of  the  at-  \  much  a  contradiction  as  man  immortal, 
tributes  of  that  nature.     We  know  what  |     This  feeling  of  pain  was  indispensable 
he  is  not,  and  not  what  he  is,  \  to  stimulate  us  to  self*preservatioo,  and 

With  respect  to  God,  there  is  neither  \  to  impart  to  us  such  pleasures  as  are 
good  nor  evil,  physically  or  morally.        >  consistent  with  those  general  laws  by 

What  is  physical  or  natural  evil  ?     Of  I  which  the  whole  rystem  of  nature  ia 
all  evils,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  is  ]  bound  and  regulated. 


death.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
whether  man  could  have  been  immortal. 
In  order  that  a  body  tike,  ours  should 
have  been  indissoluble,  imperishable,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  that  it  should 
not  be  composed  of  parts;  that  it  should 
not  be  born ;  that  it  should  have  neither 
nourishment  nor  growth*;  that  it  should 
experience  no  change.  Let.  any  one  ex* 
amine  each  of  these  points ;  and  jet  every 
reader  extend  their  number  according  to 
his  owq  suggestioDSi  and  it  will  .be .  m«o 


If  we  never  experienced  pain,  we 
should  be  every  moment  injuring  our* 
selves  without  perceiving  it.  Without 
the.  excitement  of  uneasiness,  without 
some  sensation  of  pain,  we  should  per« 
fotrm  no  fiinctibn  of  life ;  should  never 
communicate  it,  and  should  be  destitute 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  it.  Hunger  is  the 
commencement  of  pain,  which  compels 
us  to  take  our  required  nourishment. 
Ennui  is  a  pain  which  stimulates  to  exer* 
cise  and  occupatioii.    l/uft  itself  is  a 
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Becettily  which  becomes  fiamfal  until  it 
is  met  with  corresponding  attachment 
In  a  word,  every  desire  is  a  want,  a  ne- 
cessitv,  a  beginning  of  pain.  Pain, 
thererore,  is  the  main  spring  of  all  the 
actionsof  animal  beings.  Every  animal 
possessed  of  feeling  must  be  liable  to 
pain^  if  matter  is  divisible ;  and  pain  was 
as  necessary  as  death.  Ii  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  error  of  providence,  nor  a  result 
of  malignity,  nor  a  creature  of  imagina- 
tion. Had  we  seen  only  brutes  suffer, 
we  should,  for  that,  never  have  accused 
nature  of  harshness  or  cruelty ;  had  we 
while  ourselves  were  impassive,  witnessed 
the  lingering  and  torturing  death  of  a 
dove,  when  a  kite  seized  upon  it  with  his 
murderous  talons,  and  leisurely  devouring 
its  bleeding  limbs,  doing  in  that  no  more 
than  we  do  ourselves,  we  should  not  ez- 
prest  the  slightest  murmur  of  dissatis- 
faction. But  what  claim  have  we  for  an 
exemption  of  our  own  bodies  from  such 
dismemberment  and  torture  beyond  what 
might  be  urged  in  behalf  of  brutes  ?  Is 
it  that  we  possess  an  intellect  superior  to 
theirs?  But  what  has  intellect  to  do 
with  the  divisibility  of  matter  ?  Can  a 
few  ideas  more  or  less  in  a  brain  prevent 
fire  from  burning,  or  a  rock  from  crush- 
ing us? 

Moral  evil,  upon  which  so  many  vo- 
lumes have  been  written  is,  in  fact, nothing 
but  natural  evil.  This  moral  evil  is  a 
sensation  of  pain  occasioned  by  one  or- 
ganized being  to  another.  Rapine,  out- 
rage, &c.  are  evil  only  because  they 
produce  evil.  But  as  we  certainly  are 
unable  to  do  any  eyil,  or  occasion  any 
pain  to  God,  it  is  evident  by  the  light  of 
reason,  (for  faith  is  altogether  a  difl^nt 
principle)  that  in  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being  and  as  affecting  him,  moral  evil 
can  have  no  existence. 

As  the  greatest  of  natural  evils  is  death, 
^e  greatest  of  moral  evils  is,  unquestion- 
ably, war.  All  crimes  follow  in  its  train; 
false  and  calumnious  dechirations,  perfi- 
dious violation  of  the  treaties,  pillage, 
devastation,  pain,  and  death  under  every 
hideous  and  appallii^  fiann* 


All  this  is  physical  evil  in  relation  ta 
man,  but  can  no  more  be  considered 
moral  evil  in  relation  to  God  than  the 
rage  of  dogs  worrying  and  destroying  one 
another.  It  is  a  mere  common-place 
idea,  and  as  false  as  it  is  feeble,  that  men 
are  the  only  species  that  slaughter  and 
destroy  one  another.  Wolves,  dogs,  cats, 
cocks,  quails,  &c.  all  war  widi  their  re- 
spective species :  house  spiders  devour 
one  another ;  the  male  universally  fights 
for  the  female.  This  warfare  is  the  result 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  principles  in 
their  very  blood  and  essence ;  all  is  con- 
nected; all  is  necessary. 

Nature  has  granted  man  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  life,  one  with  another  ; 
that  is,  of  a  thousand  children  bora  in 
the  iame  month,  some  of  whom  have 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  the  rest  lived 
respectivdy  to  the  age  of  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  and  even  eighty  years,  or  perhaps 
beyond,  the  average  calculatioo  will 
allow  to  each  the  above  mentioned  num- 
ber of  twenty-two  years. 

How  can  it  affect  the  deity,  whether  a 
man  die  in  battle  or  of  a  fever?  War 
destroys  fewer  human  beings  than  the 
small-poz.  The  scourge  of  vrar  a 
transient,  that  of  the  small-pox  retgns 
with  paramount  and  permanent  fatality 
throui^hout  the  earth,  followed  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  others ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  combined,  and  nearly 
regular  operation  of  the  various  causes 
which  sweep  mankind  from  tlie  stage  of 
life,  the  allowance  of  two-and-twenty 
years  for  every  individual,  will  be  fouiid 
in  general  to  be  tolerably  correct. 

Man,  you  say,  offends  God  by  killing 
his  neighbour ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
directors  of  nations  must  indeed  be  tre* 
mendous  criminals ;  for,  while  even  in- 
voking God  to  their  assistance,  they  ufge 
on  to  slaughter  immense  multitudes  of 
their  fellow-beings,  for  contemptible  in- 
terests which  it  would  show  infinitely 
more  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  to 
abandon.  But  how  (to  reason  merely 
as  philosophers)  how  do  they  offend 
God  ?    J  ust  as  much  as  tigers  and  ero* 
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oodiles  oilend  him.  It  i$,  rarely,  not 
God  whom  they  harass  and  tojment,  but 
their  neighbour,  it  is  only  against  man 
that  man  can  be  guilty.  A  highway 
robber  can  commit  no  robbery  on  God. 
What  can  it  signify  to  the  eternal  deity, 
whether  a  few  pieces  of  yellow  metal  are 
in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  or  of  Bonayen-  ( 
ture  ?  We  haye  necessary  desires,  ne- 
cessary passions,  and  necessary  laws  for 
the  restraint  of  both ;  and  while  on  this 
our  ant-hill,  during  the  little  day  of  our 
existence,  we  are  engaged  in  eager  and 
destructiye  contest  about  a  straw,  the 
uniyerse  moyes  on  in  its  majestic  course, 
directed  by  eternal  and  unalterable  laws, 
which  comprehend  in  their  operation  the 
atom  that  we  call  the  earth. 


GOSPEL. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  first  gospels.  It 
ia  a  decided  truth,  whateyer  Abbadie 
Doay  assert  to  the  contrary,  that  none  of 
the  first  fathers  of  the  church,  down  to 
Ireneus  inclusiyely,  haye  quoted  any 
passage  from  the  four  gospels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Ana  to  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  Alosi,  the  Theodo* 
sians,  constantly  rejected  the  gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  always  spoke  of  it  with 
contempt;  as  we  are  informed  by  St. 
Epipbanius  in  his  thirty-fourth  homily. 
Our  enemies  farther  ob&erye,  that  the 
moat  ancient  &thers  do  not  merely  for- 
bear to  quote  anything  fit)m  our  gospels, 
but  relate  many  passages  or  eyents  wntch 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels  rejected  by  the  canon. 

St.  Clement,  for  example,  relates  that 
our  Lord,  haying  been  questioned  con- 
cerning the  time  when  his  kingdom  would 
come,  answered,  ''That  will  be  when 
what  is  without  shall  resemble  that 
within,  and  when  there  shall  be  neither 
male  nor  female."  But  we  must  admit 
that  this  passage  does  not  occur  in  eitfier 
of  our  gospeb.  Tliere  are  innumerable 
other  instances  to  proye  this  truth ;  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Critical  Fiiaminatiop 
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of  M.  Freiet,  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris. 

The  learned  Fabridus  took  the  pains 
to  collect  the  ancient  gospels  which  time 
has  spared ;  that  of  James  appears  to  be 
the  nrst;  and  it  is  certain  tnat  it  still 
possesses  oonsidenble  authority  with 
some  of  the  oriental  churches.  It  is 
called  "« the  first  gospel."  There  remain 
the  passion  and  the  resurrection,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  by  Nico- 
demus.  This  gospel  of  Nicodemus  is 
quoted  by  St.  Justin  and  TertuUian.  It 
is  there  we  find  the  names  of  our  Lord's 
accusers—-  Annas,  Guaphas,  Soumas, 
Dathan,  Gamaliel,  Judas,  Leyi,.  and 
Napthali ;  the  attention  and  particularity 
with  which  these  names  are  giyen,  confer 
upon  the  work  an  appearance  of  truth 
and  sincerity.  Our  adversaries  have  in- 
ferred, that  as  90  many  fiilse  gospels  were 
foiged,  which  at  first  were  recognized  as 
true,  those  which  constitute  at  tM  present 
day  the  foundation  of  our  own  fiuth  may 
haye  been  forged  also.  They  dwell  much 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  first  heretics 
suffering  eyen  death  itself  in  defence  of 
these  apocryphal  gospels.  There  haye 
eridently  been,  they  say,  forgers,  se- 
ducers, and  men  who  haye  been  seduced 
by  them  into  error,  and  died  in  defence 
of  that  errqr ;  it  is,  at  least,  therefwe,  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  that 
It  has  had  its  martyrs  who  haye  died 
for  it. 

They  add  fiuther,  that  the  martyrs 
were  neyer  asked  the  question,  whether 
they  belieyed  the  gosprl  of  John  or  the 
gospel  of  James.  The  Pagans  could  not 
put  a  series  of  interrogatories  about  books 
with  which  they  were  not  at  all  ac- 

2uainted ;  the  magistrates  punished  some 
'hristians  yery  unjustly,  as  disturbors  of 
the  public  peace,  but  they  neyer  put 
paitieular  questions  to  them  in  relation 
to  our  four  gospels.  These  books  were 
not  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  time 
of  Dioolesian,  and  eyen  towards  the 
close  of  Dioclesian*s  rei^,  th^  had 
scaroehr  obtained  any  p«bUcky.  It  was 
deemea  in  a  Christian  a  arime  both  abo* 
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minabli!  tnd  unpardonable'  to  show  a 
gospel  to  any  geatilt.  This  is  ao  traa, 
that  you  cannot  find  tho  wofd  gospel  in 
^Dvprofane author  whatever. 

The  rigid  Soointans,  influenoed  by  the 
above-mentioned  or  other  difficulties,  do 
not  consider  onr  four  divine  gospels  in 
any  other  light  than  as  works  of  elandee* 
tine  introdnotion,  fabricated  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
carefully  concealed  from  the  gentiles  for 
another  century  beyond  that ;  woiks,  aa 
they  ezpiess  it,  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
character,  written  by  eoaise  and  vulgar 
men,  who  for  a  long  time  confined  their 
discourses  and  appesls  to  ihe  mere  po» 
pulace  of  their  paity.  We  will  not  here 
repeat  the  blasphendss  uttered  by  them« 
This  sect,  although  considerably  diffused 
and  numerous,  is  at  present  as  much 
concealed  as  were  the  mat  gospels.  The 
difficulty  of  converting  them  is  so  much 
the  greater,  in  consequence  of  their  ob- 
stinately reftieing  to  listen  to  anything 
but  meie  reason.  The  other  Christians 
contend  against  them  only  with  the  wea- 
pons of  the  holy  scripture :  it  is  conse* 
quently  impossible  that,  being  thus  always 
in  hostility  with  respect  to  principles, 
they  sliould  ever  unite  in  their  conielu- 
sions. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  let  us  ever 
remain  inviolably  attached  ^o  our  four 
gospels,  in  union  with  the  infallible 
church.  Let  us  reject  the  five  gospels 
which  It  has  rejected  ;  let  us  not  enquire 
Why  our-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  permitted 
five  false  gospels,  five  fiilse  histories  of 
his  life  to  be  written ;  and  let  us  submit 
to  our  spiritual  pastors  and  directors, 
who  alone  on  earth  are  ealightened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Into  what  a  gross  error  did  Abhadie 
fall  when  be  considered  as  autbeoAic  the 
letters  so  ridiculously  forged  from  Pilate 
to  Tiberius,  and  the  pretended  proposM 
of  Tiberius  to  plane  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
number  of  the  gods.  If  Abbadie  is  a 
bad  critic  and  a  contemptible  reasoner, 
isthe  church  on . thai  aocount  less  en- 
Hghtened?  aN>we  the  less  bound  to  ba^ 


lieveit?  ought  we  at  all  the  less  to  subnut 
to  it? 

GOVERNMENT. 

SECTIOV    I. 

The  pleasure  of  governing  must  cer 
tainly  be  exquisite,  if  we  may  judgefirom 
the  vast  numbers  who  are  eager  to  be 
concerned  in  it.  We  have  many  more 
.  books  on  government  than  there  are  mo- 
\  narchs  in  the  world.  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  making  any  attempt  here  to  g;ive 
instruction  to  kings  and  their  noble  mi- 
nisters— ^thetr  valets,  confessors,  or  1^ 
nanders.  I  understand  nothing  aboot 
the  matter ;  I  have  the  profounJest  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  them  alL  It 
belongs  only  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  his 
English  balance,  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  human 
race.  It  would,  besides,  be  exceedingly 
strange  if,  with  three  or  four  thousMd 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  government, 
with  Machiavel,  and  Bossuet*s  "  Policy 
:  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  with  the  "Ge 
neral  Financier,''  the  ''Guide  to  Fi 
nances,*  the  **  Means  of  Enriching  a 
State,"  &c.  there  could  possibly  be  a 
single  person  living  who  was  not  per- 
fectly acquainted  widi  the  duties  of  kin^ 
and  the  science  of  government. 

Professor  Puffendorf,  or,  as  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  Baron  Puflfendorf, 
says  that  King  David,  having  sworn 
never  to  attempt  the  life  of  Shimei,  his 
privy  counsellor,  did  not  violate  his  oath 
when,  according  to  the  Jewish  history, 
he  instructed  his  son  Solomon  to  get  him 
assassinated,  *'  because  David  had  only 
engaged  that  he  himself  would  not  kill 
Shimei.**  The  baron,  who  rebukes  so 
sharply  the  mental  reservations  of  the 
Jesuits,  allows  David,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  eoiertain  one  which  would  not 
be  particularly  palatable  to  privy  coun- 
sellors. 

Let  us  consider  the  words  of  Bossaet 
in  his  "  Policy  of  the  Holy  Scripture," 
addressed  to  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin. 
**  Thus  we  see  royalty  established  accord- 
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hag  to  tbe  Older  of  soccetsioD  in  the  house 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  thjroneof 
David  is  tecined  for  ever,  (aJthougfa,  by 
the  way,  that  same  little  joint-etool 
called  a  *  throne,'  instead  of  being  se- 
cured for  ever,  lasted,  in  fiiot,  only  a  very 
short  time.)''    By  virtue  of  this  law,  the 


sion  of  his  brothers,  and  on  this  account 
Adonijah,  who  was  the  eldest,  said  to 
Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  *<  Thou 
knowest  that  the  kingdom  was  mine,  and 
all  Israel  had  recognised  my  right ;  but 
the  Lord  halh  transferred  the  kingdom 
to  my  brother  Solomon."  The  right  <^ 
Adonijah  was  inoontestible.  Bmsuet 
expressly  admits  this  at  the  dose  of  ihb 
Article.  **  The  Lord  has  tHmsferred**  is 
only  a  usual  phrase,  which  means,  I  have 
lost  my  property  or  right,  I  have  been 
deprived  of  my  right  Adonijah  was  the 
issue  of  a  lawful  wife ;  the  birdi  of  his 
younger  brother  was  the  fruit  of  a  double 
crime* 

**  Unless,  then,"  says  Bcesuet,  '^  some- 
dung  extmordinaiy  occurred,  the  eldest 
was  to  succeed."  But  the  something 
extraordinary,  in  the  present  instance, 
which  prevented  it  was,  that  Solomon, 
the  issue  of  a  marriage  arising  out  of  a 
double  adultery  and  a  murder,  procured 
the  assassination,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
of  his  ekler  brother  and  his  lawful  king, 
whose  rights  were  supported  bythehi^ 
priest  A&athar  and  tne  chief  commander 
Joab.  After  this  we  must  acknowledge, 
ihat  it  is  more  difficult  than  some  seem 
to  imagine  to  take  lessons  on  the  rights  of 
persons,  and  on  the  true  system  of  go- 
vernment from  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
were  first  given  to  the  Jews,  and  after- 
wards to  ourselves,  for  purposes  of  a  fhr 
higher  nature. 

''  The  reservation  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law."  Such  is  the  fuodamental 
maxim  of  nations ;  but  in  all  oivil  wars 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  made  to  consist 
in  slaughtering  a  number  of  the  citizens. 
In  all  foreign  wars,  the  safety  of  a  people 
consists  in  killing  their  neighbours,  and 


is  difficult  to  perceive  in  this  a  paiticu- 
larfy  salutary  <<  right  of  nations,  and  i^ 
govemmenteminently  favourable  to  liberty 
of  thought  and  social  happiness. 

There  are  geomeuricaf  figures  exceed- 
ingly T^ular  and  complete  in  their  kind ; 
arithmetic  is  perfect;    many  trades  or 


eldest  son  was  to  succeed  to  the  exdu-    manufSEtctures  are  carried  on  in  a  manner 
..        r  u:-  L     u  J  __  .1...  constantly  uniform  and  excdlent;  but 

with  resi>ect  to  the  government  of  men» 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  good,  when 
all  are  founded  <m  passions  in  conflict  with 
each  other? 

No  convent  of  monks  ever  existed  with* 
out  discord ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  exclude  it  from  kingdoms.  Every  go* 
vemment  resembles  not  merely  a  monastic 
institution,  but  a  private  household.  There 
are  none  existing  without  quarrels ;  and 
quarrels  between  one  people  and  another, 
between  one  prince  and  another,  have  ever 
been  sanguinary ;  those  between  subjects 
and  their  sovereigns  have  been  sometnaes 
no  less  destructive.  How  is  an  individual 
to  act?  Must  he  risk  joining  in  the 
conflict,  or  withdraw  from  the  scene  of 
action? 


SECTION    II. 

Moie  than  one  People  are  desirous  of 
new  constitutions.  The  English  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  change  of  ministen 
once  in  every  eight  hours,  but  they  have 
no  wish  to  change  the  fonn  of  their  go- 
vernment. 

The  modem  Romans  are  proud  of  their 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  their  andent 
Greek  statues ;  but  the  people  would  be 
;  glad  to  be  better  fed,  although  they  were 
not  quite  so  rich  in  benedictions ;  the  f(^ 
thers  of  families  would  be  content  that 
the  church  should  have  less  gold,  if  the 
granaries  had  more  com ;  they  regret  the 
time  when  the  apostles  iourmed  on  foot, 
and  when  the  dtnens  of  Rome  travelled 
from  one  palace  to  another  in  a  litter. 

We  are  incessantly  reminded  of  the 
admirable  republics  of  Greece.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Greeks  would  prefer 
the  oovemment  of  a  Perides  and  a  De> 
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moit  prosperous  and  palmy  times  iixey 
%refe  always  complainmg;  discoid  and 
hatred  prevailed  between  all  the  cities 
without,  and  in  erery  separate  city  with- 
in. They  gave  laws  to  tne  old  Romans, 
who  before  that  time  had  none  ;  but  their 
own  were  so  bad  for  themselves  that  they 
were  continually  changing  them. 

What  could  be  said  in  &vour  of  a  go- 
vernment under  which  the  just  Aristides 
was  banished,  Phocion  put  to  death,  So- 
crates condenmed  to  dnnk  hemlock  after 
having  been  exposed  to  banter  and  derision 
on  the  stage  by  Aristophanes ;  and  under 
virhich  the  Amphyctions,  with  contempti* 
ble  imbecility  actually  delivered  up 
Greece  into  the  power  of  Philip,  because 
the  Phocians  had  ploughed  up  a  field 
which  was  part  of  the  territory  of  Apollo  ? 
But  the  government  of  the  neighbouring 
monarchies  was  worse. 

Pufiendorf  promises  us  a  discussion  on 
the  best  form  of  government.  He  tells 
us,  ^'  that  many  pronounce  in  favour  ni 
monarclw,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
inveigh  rariously  asaanst  kings ;  and  that 
it  does  not  &11  within  the  limits  of  his 
subject  to  examine  in  detail  the  reasons 
of  the  latter.*' 

If  any  mischievous  and  malictous 
reader  expects  to  be  told  here  more  than 
he  is  told  by  Puflfendorf,  he  will  be  much 
deceived. 

A  Swiss,  a  Hollando*,  a  Venetian  no> 
bleman,  an  English  peer,  a  cardinal,  and 
a  count  of  the  empire,  were  once  disput- 
ing, on  a  journey,  about  the  nature  of 
their  respective  governments,  and  which 
of  them  deserved  the  preference :  no  one 
knew  much  about  the  matter ;  eadi  re- 
mained in  his  own  opinion  without  bavins: 
any  very  distinct  iaea  what  that  opinion 
was ;  and  they  returned  without  having 
aome  to  any  genenU«conclusion;  every 
one  praising  his  own  country  from  vanity, 
and  complainiDg  of  it  from  feeling. 

What,  then,  is  the  destiny  of  mankind  ? 
aoarcely  any  great  nation  is  governed  by 
itself. 

Begin  from  the  east,  and  take  the  dr- 
auit  of  die  world.    Japan  doaed  its  poets 


against  foreigiierB  from  the  wdl-lbiiiided 
apprehension  of  a  dreadful  revolutioa. 
I  China  actually  experienced  such  a  re- 
volution ;  she  obeys  Tartars  of  a  mixed 
race,  halfMantcfaou  and  half  Hun.  India 
obeys  Mogul  Tartars.  The  Nile,  the 
Orontes,  Greece,  and  Epinis  are  ttiU 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.  It  is  not 
an  English  race  that  rei^  in  England ; 
it  is  a  German  femily  which  succeMed  to 
a  Dutch  prince,  as  the  latto*  succeeded 
a  Scotch  femily  which  had  succeeded 
an  Angevin  femily,  that  had  replaced  a 
Norman  femil]^,  which  had  expelled  a 
femily  of  usurping  Saxons.  Spain  obeys 
a  French  family  ;  which  succ^ded  to  an 
Austrasian  race,  that  Austrastan  laoe  had 
succeeded  femilies  that  boasted  of  Viat» 
goth  extraction ;  these  Visigoths  had  been 
long  driven  out  by  die  Arabs,  hha  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  Romans  who  had 
expelled  the  Carthaginians. 

Uaul  obeys  Franks,  afUr  having  obeyvd 
Roman  prefects. 

The  same  banks  of  the  Danube  have 
belonged  to  Germans,  Romans,  Arabs, 
Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  and  Huns,  to 
twenty  difierent  femilies,  and  almost  all 
foreigners. 

And  what  greater  wonder  has  Rome 
had  to  exhibit  than  so  many  emperors 
who  were  bom  in  the  barbarous  provinoesi 
and  so  many  popes  bom  in  provinces  no 
less  barbarous?  Let  him  govern  who 
can.  And  when  any  one  hu  suooeeded 
in  hi8  attempu  to  become  marter,  he  go- 
vems  as  he  can. 

SECTION   III. 

In  1769,  a  traveller  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing narrative : — **  I  saw,  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  a  large  and  populous 
country,  in  which  all  offices  and  places 
were  purchaseable ;  I  do  not  mean  clan- 
destinely, and  in  evasion  of  the  law,  but 
publicly,  and  in  conformi^  to  it«  The 
right  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the 
honour,  property,  and  life  of  the  citiaen, 
was  put  to  auction  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  right  and  property  in  a  few  acres  ^ 
land,    Some  very  faigb  oommissioos  in 
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tiie  trmy  ait  oonfemd  only  oa  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  principal  mystery  of 
Ibeir  religion  is  celebrated  for  the  pet^ 
mm  of  throe  sesterces,  and  if  thecelelMrator 
does  not  obtain  this  fee  he  remains  idle 
like  a  porter  without  employment. 

*'  Fortunes  in  this  country  are  not  made 
by  agriculture,  but  are  derired  from  a 
certain  game  ci  chance,  in  great  practice 
there,  in  which  the  parties  sign  dieir 
names,  and  transfer  them  from  hand  to 
hand.  If  they  lose,  they  withdraw  into 
the  mud  and  mire  of  their  original  extrac- 
tion ;  if  they  win,  they  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affiurs,  they  many 
their  daughters  to  mandarins,  and  their 
aoos  become  a  species  of  mandarins  also. 

**  A  considerable  number  of  the  citizens 
hare  their  whole  means  of  subsbtence 
assigned  upon  a  house,  which  possesses 
in  net  nothing,  and  a  hundred  persons 
have  bought  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  each  the  right  of  receiying  and 
paying  the  money  due  to  these  citizens 
upon  their  asngnments  on  this  imaginary 
hotel ;  rights  which  they  never  exercise, 
as  th^  in  reality  know  nothing  at  all  of 
what  IS  thus  supposed  to  pass  through 
their  hands* 

**  Sometimes  a  proposal  is  made  and 
cried  about  tiie  streets,  that  all  who  have 
a  litde  money  in  their  chest  should  ex- 
diange  it  for  a  slip  of  exquisitely  manu- 
fiMStiwed  paper,  wnich  will  free  you  from 
all  pecunuvy  care,  and  enable  you  to  pass 
through  life  with  ease  and  comfort.  On 
the  morrow  an  order  is  published,  com- 
pdhng  you  to  change  this  paper  for  an« 
odier,  mudi  better.  On  tne  following 
day  you  are  deafened  with  the  ciy  of  a 
new  paper,  cancelling  the  two  rormer 
ones.  You  are  ruined !  But  long  beads 
console  you  with  theaasurance,  that  within 
afortaignt  the  newsmen  will  cry  up  some 
proposal  more  engaging. 

**  You  travel  into  one  province  of  this 
empire,  and  purchase  articles  of  foody 
drink,  clothing,  and  lodging.  If  you  go 
nto  another  province,  you  are  obh^  to 
pay  duties  upon  all  those  commodities,  as 
if  you  had  jostaifived  from  Africa.    You 


enquire  the  reason  of  this,  but  obtain  no 
answer ;  or  if,  from  extraordinary  polite- 
ness, any  one  condescends  to  notice  your 
questions,  he  replies  that  you  come  from 
a  province  reputed  foreign,  and  that,  con- 
s^uently,  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
oonvenieuce  of  commerce.  In  vain  you 
puzzle  yourself  to  comprehend  how  the 
province  of  a  kingdom  can  be  deemed 
toreign  to  that  kingdom. 

''On  one  particular  occasion,  while 
changing  horses,  fmdinff  myself  somewhat 
fetigued,  I  requested  uie  post-master  to 
favour  me  with  a  glass  of  wine.  *  I  can- 
not let  you  have  it,'  says  he ;  'the  super«- 
Intenduits  of  thirst,  who  are  Tery  con- 
siderable in  number,  and  all  of  them 
remarkably  sober,  would  accuse  me  of 
drinking  to  excess,  which  would  absolutely 
be  my  ruin.'  '  But  drinking  a  single  glass 
of  wine,*  I  replied, '  to  repair  a  man's 
strength,  is  not  drinking  to  excess ;  and 
what  difierence  can  it  make  whether  that 
single  glass  of  wine  is  taken  by  you  or 
me?' 

'' '  Sir,'  replied  the  man, '  our  laws  re- 
lating to  thirst  are  much  more  excellent 
than  you  appear  to  think  them.  Af^ 
our  vintage  is  finished,  physicians  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  regular  authorities  to  visit 
our  cellars.  They  set  aside  a  certain 
quanti^  of  wine,  such  as  they  judge  wa 
may  dnnk  consistently  with  health.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  return ;  and  if 
they  conceive  that  we  have  exceeded  their 
restriction  by  a  single  botde,  they  punish 
us  with  very  severe  fines ;  and  if  we  make 
the  slightest  resistence,  we  are  sent  to 
Toulon  to  drink  salt-water.  Were  I  to 
give  you  the  wine  you  ask,  I  should  most 
certainlv  be  chaiged  with  excessive  drink- 
ing. You  must  see  to  what  danger  1 
should  be  exposed  from  the  supervisors  of 
our  health.' 

''  I  could  not  refrain  from  astonishment 
at  the  existence  of  such  a  system ;  but 
my  astonishmait  was  no  less  on  meeting 
with  a  disconsolate  and  mortified  pleader, 
who  informed  me  that  he  had  just  then 
lost,  a  little  beyond  the  nearest  rivulet,  a 
cause  precisely  similar  to  oi^  he  had 
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gained  on  this  side  of  it.  I  understood 
irom  him  that,  in  his  countiyy  there  ue 
•a  many  different  codes  of  kws  as  there 
•re  cities  His  oonTersation  raised  my 
cariosity.  '  Our  nation/  said  he,  *  is  so 
oompletely  wise  and  enlightened,  that 
nothmff  is  regulated  in  it.  Iaws,  customs* 
tiie  rights  of  coqxmite  bodies,  rank,  pre- 
>Gedence,  ereiything  is  arbitnry;  all  is 
left  to  the  prudence  of  the  nation.* 

''  I  happened  to  be  still  in  this  same 
oountry  when  it  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  some  of  its  neighbours.  This  war 
was  nicknamed  *  The  Ridicule,*  because 
there  was  much  to  be  lost  and  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it.  I  went  upon  my  trayels 
elsewhere,  and  did  not  return  till  theoon- 
dusion  of  peace,  when  the  nation  seemed 
to  beinthemostdreadftilstateof  nuseqr: 
it  had  lost  its  money,  its  soldiers,  its 
fleets,  and  its  commerce.  I  said  to  my- 
self, its  last  hour  is  come ;  everything, 
alas!  must  pass  away.  Here  isa  nation 
absolutely  annihilated.  What  a  dreadftil 
pity !  for  a  great  part  of  the  people  were 
amiable,  industrious,  and  gay,  after  hav- 
ing been  formerly  coarse,  superstitious, 
aid  barbarous. 

**  I  vras  perfectly  astonished,  at  the  end 
of  only  two  jears,  to  find  its  capital  and 
principal  cities  more  opulent  than  ever, 
l/ixury  had  increased,  and  an  air  of  en- 
joyment prevailed  everywhere.  I  could 
not  comprehend  this  prodigy  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  I  had  examined  into  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  neighbouring  nations  tnat 
I  could  discover  the  cause  of  what  ap- 
peared so  unaccountable.  I  found  that 
the  government  of  all  the  rest  was  just  as 
bad  as  that  of  this  nation,  and  that  this 
nation  was  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  in- 
dustry. 

'*  A  provincial  of  the  country  I  am 
speaking  of  was  once  bitterly  complain- 
ing to  me  of  all  the  grievances  whioh  he 
laboured  under.  He  was  well  acquainted 
%rith  history.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
he  should  have  been  happier  bad  he  lived 
a  hundred  years  before,  when  his  country 
was  in  a  comparative  state  of  barbarism, 
And  a  citi^sn  was  liable  to  be  hanged  for 


hanng  eaten  toh  in  Lent!  He  shook 
his  head  in  the  negative.  Would  yoo 
prefer  the  times  of  the  etvil  wars,  whiefa 
began  at  the  death  of  Francis  II.;  or  the 
times  of  the  defeats  of  St.  Qnintio  and 
Pavia ;  or  the  long  disoiders  attending 
the  wars  against  the  English;  orthe  feudal 
anarchy ;  or  the  homts  of  the  second 
race  of  kings,  or  the  barbarity  of  the  first? 
At  evenr  successive  question,  he  appeared 
to  shucfder  moie  violently.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Koonns  seomed  to  him  the 
roost  intolerable  of  all.  *  Nothing  can  he 
worse,'  he  said,  <  than  to  be  under  focogn 
masters.'  At  last  we  came  to  the  Droidb. 
*  Ah  V  he  exdaraaed,  *  I  was  qntls  mis- 
hiken :  it  is  still  worse  to  be  governed 
by  sanguinary  priests.'  He  admitted,  at 
last,  although  with  sore  rductanoe,  that 
the  time  he  lived  in  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  least  intolerable  and  hate- 
ful." 

SECnOA   IV. 

An  eagle  governed  the  birds  of  the 
whole  country  of  Omithta.  He  had  no 
other  right,  it  must  be  allowed,  than  what 
he  derived  from  his  beak  and  daws; 
however,  after  providing  liberally  for  his 
own  repasts  and  pleasures,  he  governed 
as  well  as  any  other  bird  of  prey. 

In  his  old  age  be  was  invaded  by  a 
flock  of  hungry  ndtoies,  who  rushed  fiom 
the  depths!^ the  north  toseatler  fearand 
desolation  through  his  provinoes.  There 
appeared,  just  about  tnis  time,  a  certain 
owl,  who  was  bom  in  one  of  the  moat 
scrubby  thickets  of  the  empire,  and  vHio 
had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
luci-fogax,  or  light-hater.  He  possessed 
much  cunnioff,  and  associated  only  with 
bats ;  and,  wfadle  the  vultures  were  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  die  eagle,  oar  poli- 
tic owl  and  Ins  party  entered  with  great 
ad  roitness,  in  the  character  of  pacific^ors, 
on  that  department  of  the  air  which  waa 
disputed  by  the  combatants. 

Tlie  eagle  and  vultures,  after  a  war  of 
long  duratioa,  at  last  actually  refened 
the  cause  of  contention  to  the  owl,  who, 
with  his  solemn  and  imposing  phyaiog* 
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lKHBy»  ^RFM  ^pell  formed  to  daeaive  than 
Iwtb. 

He  persuaded  the  etgkt  and  vultiuft 
to  floffer  their  clAvn  to  he  a  littie  paredf 
nnd  juat  the  point  of  their  beak  to  oec^ 
off,  in  order  to  bring  about  perfea  peaae 
and  reeoDciliation .  Before  this  tame^  the 
owl  had  always  said  to  the  birds,  **  Obey 
the  eagle  ;*'  afterwards^  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion^  be  had  said  to.them, 
**Obey  the  mlmres.*'  He now^  however, 
aoon  oUled  out  to  tbeoH'*  Obey  me  only.** 
The  poor  birds  did  not  know  whom  to 
listen  to :  they  were  plucked  by  the  eagle, 
the  vultures,  and  the  owl  and  bats, 
**  Qui  babet  aures,  audiat"— <'  He  thitt 
bath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

SECTION  v. 

^  I  have  in  my  possession  a  great 
Httmber  of  cataputti?  and  balistft  of  the 
andent  itomans,  whitdi  are  certainly  ra- 
ther worm-eaten,  but  would  still  do  very 
wdl  as  specimens.  1  hav«  many  water- 
elocks,  but  half  of  them  probably  out  of 
repair  and  broken,  some  sepulchral  lamps, 
and  an  old  copper  model  of  a  quinquo- 
xeme.  I  have  also  tooas,  prelextas,  and 
latidavea  in  lead;  and  my  predecesson 
eati^liahed  a  socie^  of  tadors;  who^ 
after  inspecting  ancient  monuments,  can 
make  up  robes  pretty  awkwardly. 
For  these  reasons  tbei^eunto  movmg  ui^ 
after  healing  the  report  of  our  chief  an-> 
tiquary,  we  do  hereby  appoint  and  or- 
dain, that  all  the  said  venemble  usages 
should  be  observed  and  kept  up  for  ever; 
and  every  person,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  dominions,  shall  dress  and 
think  precisely  as  men  dressed  and 
thought  in  the  time  of  Cnidus  RufiUus, 
poprietor  of  the  province  devolved  to  us 
oy  right,*'  &e. 

It  is  represented  to  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  department  whence  this  edict 
issued,  that  w.  the  engines  enumerated  in 
it  are  become  useless. 

Thattbe  understandings  and  the  in- 
ventions of  mankind  are  every  di^  mak- 
ing new  advanosa  towards  peiMBtiott; 
aikl  that  it  would  be  nora  judidotia  to 


guide  and  gorem  mah  bv.  the  reins  in 
present  use,  than  by  those  by  which  they 
were  formerly  subjected. 

l^iat  no  jperson  could  be  found  to  go 
on  board  the  qu^iquiieme  of  his  most 
serene  highness. 

ThaX  his  tailors  nnght  make  as  many 
laticlaves  as  they  pleased,  and  that  not  a 
soul  would  purchase  one  of  them ;  and 
that  it  would  be  worthy  of  his  wisdom  to 
condescend,  in  some  small  measure,  to 
the  manner  of  thinking  that  now  pre* 
vailed  among  tbe  better  sort  of  people  in 
his  own  dominions. 

The  ofiScer  above  mentioned,  promised 
to  communicalB  this  representation  to  a 
clerk,  who  promised  to  speak  about  it  to 
the  referendary,  who  promised  to  men- 
tion it  to  his  most  serene  highness  whei>> 
ever  an  Qf/poilxmty  should  offer. 

•    SBCTIOV  VI. 

Picture  of  the  BngliMh  Gcvemment, 

The  establishment  of  a  government  is 
a  matter  of  curious  and  interesting^  inves- 
tigation.  I  shall  not  speak,  in  this  place, 
of  the  great  Tamerlane,  or  Timerling, 
because  I  a^  not  precisely  aca  uainted 
with  the  mystery  A  the  Great  Mogul's 
government.  But  we  can  see  our  way 
somewhat  more  clearly  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  afiairs  in  £ngland ;  and  I  had 
mther  examine  that,  than  theadministm- 
tion  of  India ;  as  England,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  inhabited  by  men  and  not  by 
slavea;  and  in  India,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  it,  there  are  many 
elaves  and  but  few  men. 

Letms,  in  the  first  pUce,  view  a  Nor- 
man bastard  seating  nimself  upon-  the 
threne  of  £ngland.  He  had  about  as 
much  right  to  it  as  St.  Louis  had,  at  a 
later  period,  to  Grand  Cairo*.  But  St.. 
Louis  had  the  misfortune  not  fo  begin 
with  obtaining  a  judicial  decision  in  fin 
vour  of  his  right  fo  Egypt  fixxn  the  court 
of  Rome;  and  William  the  Bastard 
foiled  not  to  render  liis  cause  l^itimate 
and  sacred,  by  obtaining  in  confirmation 
of  the  rightftimss  of  m  claim  a  decree 
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of  Pope  Alextnder  11.  isaaed  without 
the  opposite  party  having  obtained  a  hear- 
ing, and  simply  in  virtue  of  the  words 
"  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven."  His  compe- 
titor Harold,  a  perfectly .  legitimate  mon- 
arch, being  thus  bound  by  a  decree  of 
heaven,  William  united  to  this  virtue  of 
the  holy  see  another  of  &r  more  powerftU 
efficacy  still,  which  was  the  victocy  of 
Hastings,  lie  reigned,  therefore,  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  Justus  Pepin  and 
Clovis  had  reigned  in  (ranee ;  the  Goths 
and  Lombards  in  Italy  ;  the  Visigoths, 
and  afterwards  the  Arabs  in  Spain ;  the 
Vandds  in  AiHtsa,  and  all  the  kings  of 
the  world  in  succession. 

It  must  be  nevertheless  admitted,  that 
our  Bastard  possessed  as  iusta  title  as  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  whose  tide,  again, 
was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  Romans. 
And  the  title  of  all  these  heroes  in  suc- 
cession was  precisely  that  of  '^  robbers 
on  the  highway,'*  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
that  of  foxes  and  poIeH»ts  when  they 
commit  their  depredations  gb  the  form- 
yard. 

All  these  great  men  were  so  completdy 
highway  robbers,  that  from  the  tmie  of 
Romulus  down  to  the  buccaneers,  the 
only  question  and  concern  were  about  the 
*'  spolia  opima,**  the  pillage  and  plunder, 
the  cows  and  oxen  carried  off  by  the  hand 
of  violence.  Mercury,  in  the  (able,  steals 
the  cows  of  Apollo ;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Isaiah  esngns  the  name  of 
robber  to  the  son  whom  his  wife  was  to 
bring  into  the  world,  and  who  was  to  be 
an  important  and  sacred  type.  That 
name  was  Mahershalalhashbaz,  ^  divide 
speedily  the  soil."  We  have  dread v  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  sddier  and  rob- 
ber were  often  synonymous. 

Thus  then  did  William  soon  become 
king  by  divine  right.  William  Rufiis, 
who  usurped  the  crown  over  his  elder 
brother,  was  also  king  by  divine  right, 
without  any  difficulty;  and  the  same 
Tight  attached  after  him  to  Henry,  the 
third  usurper. 

The  Noittian  borons  who  had  joined  at 


their  own  ezpedoe  in  tbe  iamaiaa  of 
England,  were  desirous  of  compensation. 
It  was  neeesBsry  to  grant  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  make  diem  great  vassals,  and 
great  officers  of  the  crown.  They  be* 
came  possessed  of  the  finest  estates.    It 


is  evident  that  William  would  radier,  had 
he  dared,  have  kept  all  to  himself,  and 
made  all  these  lonu  his  guards  and  lae* 
queys.  But  this  would  have  been  too 
dangerous  an  attempt.  He  was  obi%ed, 
therefore,  to  divide  and  distribute. 

With  respect  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  lords, 
there  was  no  very  eas^  way  ^  kUling,  or 
even  making  slaves  of  the  whole  of  them. 
They  were  permitted  in  their  Own  districts, 
to  enjoy  the  rank  and  denominatkn  of 
lords  of  the  manor,  (seignieurs  chatdans) 
They  held  of  the  great  Norman  vassals, 
who  held  of  Williun. 

By  this  system  everything  was  kept  m 
equilibrium  until  die  breakmg  out  of  the 
fint  quarrel. 

And  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ?  The  same  that  had  become  of 
nearly  all  the  population  of  Europe. 
They  became  sera  or  villeins. 

At  length,  after  the  ftenxy  of  the  era* 
sades,  the  ruined  princes  sell  liberty  to 
the  ser£i  of  the  glebe,  who  had  obtained 
money  by  labour  and  commerce.  Cities 
are  made  free,  the  commons  are  granted 
oertain  privileges ;  and  the  rights  of  men 
revive  even  out  of  anarchy  itKlf. 

The  barons  were  everywhere  in  oon^ 
tention  with  their  king,  and  with  one  ano- 
ther. The  contention  became  everyvdiera 
a  petty  intestine  war,  made  up  out  of 
numberless  civil  wars.  From  this  abomi- 
nable and  gloomy  chaos  appeared  a  lee* 
ble  gleam,  which  enligfatcaied  the  com* 
moos,  and  oonsidembly  improved  their 
situation. 

The  kings  of  England,  being  them- 
selves great  vassals  of  France  for  Nor* 
mandy,  and  afterwards  for  Guienne  and 
other  provinces,  easily  adopted  theuaagas 
of  the  kings  ftt>m  whom  they  held.  The 
stales  of  the  realm  were  long  made  up,  as 
in  France,  of  herons  and  bisiops. 

The  English  court  of  chanooy  was  an 
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unitMian  of  the  coancil  of  state,  of  which 
^  chancellor  of  France  was  jpresident. 
The  court  of  king's  bench  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  thepariiament  instituted  by 
Philip  le  Bel.  The  common  pleas  were 
like  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  chatelet  The 
court  of  exchequer  resembled  that  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  finances  (ge- 
nerauz  des  finances)  which  became,  in 
France,  the  court  of  aids. 

The  maxim  that  the  king's  domain  is 
inalienable,  is  evidently  taken  fimn  die 
^tem  of  Frendi  goremmaat. 

Hie  ri|fht  of  the  king  of  England  to 
call  on  his  subjects  to  pay  his  ransom, 
should  he  become  a  jmrisoner  of  war ; 
that  of  requiring  a  subsidy  when  he  mar* 
ried  his  eldest  daughter,  and  v^enhe 
conferred  the  honour  of  kn^thood  on 
his  son  ;  all  these  circumstances  call  to 
recollection  the  ancient  usages  of  a 
kingdom  of  which  William  was  the  chief 
fassal. 

Scarcely  had  Phillip  le  Bel  summoned 
the  commons  to  the  states-general,  before 
Edward,  king  of  EngUnd,  adopted  the 
like  measure,  in  order  to  balance  the 
great  power  of  the  barons.  For  it  was 
under  this  monarch's  reign  that  the  com- 
mons were  first  clearly  and  distinctly 
summoned  to  parliament. 

We  perceiTC,  then,  that  up  to  this 
epoch  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ,  the  Eng^ 
lish  govemmcnt  followed  regularly  in  the 
ateps  of  France.  The  two  churches  are 
entirely  alike  ;  the  same  subjection  to  the 
court  of  Home ;  the  same  exactions 
which  are  always  complained  of,  but, 
in  the  end,  always  paid  to  that  rapacious 
court;  the  same  dissensions,  somewhat 
more  or  less  violent;  the  same  excom- 
munications; the  same  donations  to 
monks ;  the  same  chaos;  the  same  mix- 
ture of  holy  rapine,  superstiiion,  and  bar- 
barism. 

As  France  and  England,  then,  ware  for 
80  long  a  period  governed  by  the  same 
fvinciples,  or  rather  without  any  principle 
at  all,  and  merely  by  usages  of  a  per- 
fectly similar  character,  how  is  it  that,  at 
lengthy  the  two  gorenimenta  have  ))ecoroe 


as  dilfoent  as  those  of  Moncco  and 
Venice? 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  England, 
or  rather  Great  Britain,  being  an  island, 
in  conseouence  of  which  the  king  has 
been  under  no  necessity  of  constantly 
keeping  up  a  considerable  standing  army 
which  mignt  more  frequently  be  employed 
against  the  nation  itself  than  against  fo* 
reignefs. 

It  may  be  fiurtber  observed,  that  the 
En|^lish  appear  to  have  in  the  structure  of 
their  minds  something  more  firm,  more 
reflective,  more  persevering,  and,  per- 
haps, more  obstinate,  than  some  other  na- 
tions. 

To  this  latter  circumstance  it  may  be 
probably  attributed,  that,  after  incessantly 
complaming  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they 
at  length  completely  shook  off  its  di»« 
giacefiil  yoke ;  while  a  people  oi  more 
light  and  volatile  character  has  continued 
to  wear  it,  affecting  at  the  same  time  to 
lauffh  and  dance  in  its  chains. 

The  insular  situation  of  the  English,  by 
inducing  the  necessity  and  urging  to  the 
paiticuhur  pursuit  and  practice  of  navi- 
gation, has  probably  contributed  to  the 
result  we  are  here  considering,  by  giving 
to  the  natives  a  certain  Bteraness  andrug- 
gedness  of  manners. 

These  stem  and  rugged  manners,  which 
have  made  their  island  (he  theatre  of  many 
a  bloody  tragedy,  have  also  contributed, 
in  all  probability,  to  inspire  a  generous 
frankness. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  combina- 
tion of  opposite  qualities  that  so  mud) 
royal  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  field, 
and  on  the  scaffold,  and  yet  poison,  in  dH 
their  long  and  violent  domestic  conten* 
tions,  has  never  been  had  recourse  to ; 
whereas,  in  other  countries,  under  priestly 
domination  poison  has  been  the  prevail- 
ing weapon  of  destruction. 

The  love  of  liberty  appean  to  have  ad- 
vanced, and  to  have  characterised  tha 
English,  in  proportion  as  they  have  ad* 
vanoed  in  knowledge  and  in  wealth.  All 
the  cttiaens  of  $  state  cannot  be  equally 
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powerfolyfaot  they  nay  be  equfttty  free. 
And  this  high  point  of  distinction  and 
enjoyment  tSe  tingliahy  by  tiieir  finn- 
ness  and  intrcpidity,  haye  at  length  at- 
tained. 

To  be  free,  is  to  be  dependent  only  on 
tbe  laws.  The  English,  there&ne,  haTe 
erer  loved  the  laws,  as  fiuhen  love  their 
children,  because  they  are,  or  at  least 
tfamk  themselves,  the  framers  of  them. 

A  government  like  this  could  he  esta^ 
blish^l  only  at  a  late  period ;  because  it 
was  necessary  long  to  struggle  with 
powers  which  commanded  respect,  or  at 
least,  impmsedawe; — the  power  of  the 
pope,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  as  it  was 
built  on  prejudice  and  ignorance;  the 
royal  power  ever  tending  to  burst  its  pro- 
per boundary,  and  which  it  wasrequisitei 
however  difficult,  to  restrain  within  it ; 
the  power  of  the  barons,  which  was,  in 
fiujt,  an  anarchy ;  the  power  of  the  bi- 
shops, who,  always  mixing  the  aacred 
with  the  proftne,  left  no  means  unat- 
tempted  to  prevail  over  both  barons  and 
Idnn. 

The  house  of  commons  gradually  be- 
eanie  the  impreniable  mole,  which  suo- 
oessfiilly  repelled  those  serious  and  for- 
midable torrents. 

The  house  of  commons  is,  in  reality, 
the  nation ;  for  the  king,  who  is  the  head, 
acts  only  for  himself  and  what  is  called 
his  prerogaliTe.  The  peers  are  a  parlia- 
ment only  for  themselves ;  and  the  bi- 
shops only  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
manner. 

But  the  house  of  commons  is  for  the 
people,  as  every  member  of  it  is  deputed 
oy  the  people.  The  people  are  to  the 
bng  in  the  proportion  ot  about  eight  mil- 
lions to  unity.  To  the  peers  and  bishops 
they  are  as  eight  millions  to,  at  most,  two 
hundred.  mA  these  eight  million  free 
dtixens  are  represented  by  the  lower 
house. 

With  respect  to  this  establishment  or 
constitution,— in  comparison  vrith  which 
tiie  republic  of  Plato  is  merely  a  ridicu- 
lous reverie,  and  which  might  be  thought 
IP  have  been  inTented  by  L^Oi  or  New* 


<  ton,  OK  llalley»  or  AnhtsMdes,— it  spfaog, 
I  in  iisct,  out  of  abuses,  of  a  most  dreadfiil 
j  description,  and  such  as  are  calculated  lo 

<  make  human  nature  shudder.  The  in- 
ievitable  friction  of  this  vast  Twn^»Kpnf 
\  nmAy  pK>ved  its  destruction  in  the  dm 

<  of  Fairmx  and  Cromwell.    Senseless  & 


*  naticism  broke  into  this  noble 
flike  a  devouiiog  fire  that 
;  a  beautiful  building  formed  only  of  wood« 
)  In  the  time  of  William  the  Third  it 
I  was  rebuilt  <^  stone.  Philoeopbj  da- 
Utroyed  fanaticism,  which  convulses  to 
\  their  centres  states  even  the  most  firm  and 
ipovrerfol.  We  cannot  easily  help  ba» 
J  fieving  that  a  constitution  vifaich  has  i«- 
I  gulated  the  rights  of  king,  lords,  and  peo* 
\  pie,  and  in  which  every  individual  mida 
\  securitT,  will  endure  as  long  as  humaB 
(institutions  and  conceras  shall  have  a 
\  beinff. 

We  cannot  but  belieye,  also,  that  all 
states  not  established  upon  amilar  prii^ 
ciples,  will  experience  revolutions. 
{  The  English  constitution  has,  in  fiMSC, 
{ arrived  at  that  point  of  exceUence^  m 
consequence  of  which  all  men  are  re- 
stored to  those  natural  rights,  whid^  in 
neariy  all  monarchies,  they  are  deprived 
of.  These  rights  are,  entire  libor^  of 
person  and  property;  freedom  of  tfaa 
press  ;  the  riaht  of  being  tried  in  all  eri- 
minal  cases  by  a  juiy  of  independent 
men — iheright  of  being  tried  only  aooonl- 
ing  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law ;  and  the 
right  of  every  man  to  profess,  unnso- 
tested,  what  religion  he  chooses,  while  he 
renounces  oflksea,  which  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  or  established  church  alone 
can  hold.  These  are  denominated  privt- 
les*  And,  in  truth,  invaluable  privilq|ea 
they  are  in  comparison  vrith  the  osageaof 
most  other  nations  of  the  world  I  To  be 
secure  on  lying  dovm  that  you  shall  riae 
in  possession  of  the  same  property  with 
which  you  retired  to  rest ;  that  you  shall 
not  be  torn  firom  the  arms  of  your  wife, 
and  from  your  ehildren,  in  tlie  dead  of 
night,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  or 
bttried  in  exile  iil  a  desert;  that,  when 
^  rising  fitm  the  bed  of  aleqp,  you  will 
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have  dw  power  of  p^obUshiBg  til  your 
thoughts ;  and  that,  if  you  aie  accofed 
of  having  either  acted,  spokeD,  orwritttn 
wrongly,  yon  oan  he  tried  only  according 
to  law.  These  privileges  attach  to  every 
one  who  sets  bis  foot  on  English  ground. 
A  foreigner  enjoys  perfect  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  and  person  ;  and,  if 
accused  of  any  oflence,  he  can  demand 
that  half  the  jury  shall  be  composed  of 
foreigners. 

I  will  venture  to  anert,  that,  were  the 
human  race  solemnly  assembled  for  the 

Cirpose  of  making  laws,  such  are  the 
ws  they  would  make  for  their  seonri^. 
Why  then  are  they  not  adopted  in  other 
countries  ?  But  would  it  not  be  equally 
judicious  to  ask,  why  cocoa-Duts^  which 
are  brought  to  maturity  in  India,  do  aol 
ripen  at  Rome?  You  answer,  these 
cocoa-nuts  did  not  always,  or  for  some 
thne,  come  to  maturity  in  Eng^nd ;  that 
the  trees  have  not  been  long  cultivated  i 
ihat  Sweden  following  her  example 
planted  and  nursed  some  of  them  for  se* 
veral  years,  but  that  they  did  not  thrive; 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  such 
fruit  in  other  provinces,  even  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia.  Try  and  plant  the  tree  then. 
And  you  who  bear  authority  over 
these  benighted  people,  whether  under 
the  name  of  pacna,  effendi,  or  mothh, 
let  me  advise  you,  although  an  unpromis* 
iBg  subject  for  advice,  not  to  act  the  stu- 
pid as  well  as  barbarous  part  of  rivetting 
your  nations  in  chains.  Heilect,  that  the 
heavier  you  make  the  people's  yoke,  the 
more  completely  your  own  children, 
who  cannot  all  of  them  be  pachas,  will 
be  slaves.  Surely  you  would  not  be  so 
oootemptible  a  wretch  as  to  expose  your 
wbde  posterit^to  groan  in  chains,  for  the 
sake  ot  enjoying  a  subaltern  tyranny  for 
a  few  days  1  Oh,  how  great  at  present 
is  the  distance  between  an  Englishman 
ttid  a  Bosnian  1 

• 

SECTION  VII. 

The  mixture  now  existing  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  Englandy— this  concert  be« 
tween  the  oommoDSy  the  lofds^  and  the 


king««-Hiid  not  exist  always.  England 
was  long  a  slave.  She  was  so  to  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  French. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  particular, 
ruled  her  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  He 
disposed  of  the  properties  and  lives  of 
his  new  subjects  like  an  oriental  despot  $ 
he  prohibited  them  from  having  either 
fire  or  candle  in  their  houses  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  under  pain  of  deaUi  t 
his  object  being  eitlier  to  prevent  noctur- 
nal assemblies  among  them,  or  merely,  by 
so  capricious  and  extravagant  a  prohibi- 
tion, to  show  how  far  the  power  of  some 
men  can  extend  over  others.  It  is  true,^ 
that  both  before  as  well  as  after  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  English  had  parlia- 
ments; they  made  a  boast  of  them ;  as  if 
the  assemblies  then  called  parliaments, 
made  up  of  tyrannical  churchmen  and 
baronial  robbers,  had  been  the  guardians 
of  public  freedom  and  happiness. 

The  barbarians,  who,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  poured  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, brought  with  ttiem  the  usage  of 
states  or  parliaments,  about  which  a  vast 
deal  is  said  and  very  little  known.  The 
kings  were  not  despotic,  it  is  true ;  and  it 
was  precisely  on  this  account  that  the 
people  groaned  in  miserable  slavery. 
The  chi^  of  these  sava^,  who  had  ra- 
vaged France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,^ 
made  themselves  monarchs.  Their  cap- 
tains divided  amon^  themselves  the  es- 
tates of  the  vanquished.  Hence,  the 
margmves,  lairds,  barons,  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  subaltern  tyrants,  who  often 
contested  the  spoils  of  the  people  with 
the  monarchs,  recently  advaocea  to  the 
throne,  and  not  firmly  fixed  on  it.  These 
were  all  birds  of  prey,  battling  with  the 
eagle,  in  order  to  suck  the  blood  of  the 
doves.  Every  nation,  instead  of  one 
good  master,  had  a  hundred  tymnts. 
The  priests  soon  took  part  in  the  contest. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the 
iate  of  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the 
islanders  of  England,  to  be  governed  by 
their  druids  and  the  chiefs  of  their  vil- 
lages, an  ancient  species  of  barons,  but 
lass  tyrannical  than   their  successors. 
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These  dniids  called  themselves  mediaton 
between  God  and  men;  they  legislated, 
they   excommnnicatedi    th^  had    the 
power  of  life  and  death.    The  bishops 
gtadtially  succeeded  to  the  authority  of 
file  draidSy  under  the  Goth  and  Vandal 
gOYemment.    The  popes  put  themselves 
at  tlieir  head ;  and,  with  brieft,  bulls,  and 
monks,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
kings,  whom  they  sometimes  dethroned 
and  occasionally  caused  to  be  assassi- 
nated, and  drew  to  themselves,  as  nearly 
as  they  were  able,  all  the  money  of  £u* 
rope.    The  imbecile  Ina,  one  of  the  tvw 
rants  of  the  English  heptarchy,  was  the 
first  who,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  sub- 
mitted  to  pay  St  Peter*s  penny  (which 
was  about  a  crown  of  our  money)  for 
every  house  within  his  territory.    Hie 
whole  island  soon  followed  this  example; 
ISngland  gradually  became  a  province  of 
the  pope ;  and  the  holy  fiuher  sent  over 
his  legates,  fiom  time  to  time,  to  levy 
tipon  it  his  exorbitant  imposts.    John, 
called  Lackland,  at  length  made  a  full 
and  formal  cession  of  his  kingdom  to  his 
holiness,  by  whom  he  had  been  excom- 
municated ;  the  barons,  who  did  not  at 
ail  find  their  account  in  this  proceeding, 
expelled  that   contemptible   kin^  and 
substituted  in  his  room  Louis  VliL  fo- 
ther  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France.    But 
they  soon  became  disgusted  with  the 
new-comer,  and  obliged  him  to  recross 
the  sea. 

While  the  barons,  bishops,  and  popes, 
Were  thus  harassing  and  tearing  asunder 
England,  where  each  of  the  parties  strove 
eagerly  to  be  the  dominant  one,  the  peo- 
ple, who  form  the  most  numerous,  usehil, 
and  virtuous  portion  of  a  community, 
consisting  of  tnose  who  study  the  laws 
and  sciences,  merchants,  artisans,  and 
even  peasants,  who  exercise  at  once  the 
most  important  and  the  most  despised  of 
occnpations;  the  people,  I  say^  were 
looked  down  upon  equally  by  all  these 
combatants,  as  a  species  of  beings  infe- 
rior to  mankind.  Far  indeed,  at  that 
time,  were  the  commons  from  having  the 
slightest  participation  in  the  government  i 


they  were  villeins^  or  serfo  of  tbe  aoili 
bom  their  labour  and  their  blood    be- 
longed to  their  mastersy  who  were  called 
'  **  nobles.''    The  greamr  number  of  men 
in  Europe  were  what  they  still  coatiniM 
to  be  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 4fae 
'  serfe  of  a  lord,  a  species  of  cattle  boogfai 
and  sold  together  with  the  land.    It  fe> 
quirsd  centuries  to  get  justice  done  to 
humanity ;  to  produce  an  adequate  iok> 
pression  of  the  odious  and  execrable  na» 
ture  of  the  system,  according  to  which  the 
many  sow,  and  only  the  few  reap ;  and 
surely  it  may  even  be  considerea  fortu- 
nate for  France  that  the  powers  of  these 
petty  robbers  were  extinguished  there  bv 
the  legitimate  authority  of  kingSi  as  it 
was  in  England  by  that  of  the  king  and 
nation  united. 

Happily,  in  consequence  of  the  ood- 
vnlsions  of  empires  by  the  contests  be- 
tween sovereigns  and  nobles,  the  chains 
of  nations  are  more  or  less  relaxed.    The 
barons  compelled  John  (Lackland)  and 
Henry  III.  to  grant  the  fiunous  charter, 
the  great  object  of  which,  in  reality,  was 
to  place  the  king  in  dependenoe  on  the 
lords,  but  in  which  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  a  little  favoured,  to  induce  it,  when 
occasion  might  require,  to  range  itaelf  in 
the  ranks  of  its  pretended  protectors. 
This  great  charter,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  sacred  origin  of  English  liberties,  ift* 
self  clearly  shows  how  very  little  lihectf 
was  understood.    The  very  title  proves 
that  the  king  considered  himself  absolutt 
hy  right,  and  tliat  the  barons  and  clergy 
compelled  him  to  abate  his  claim  to  this 
absolute  power  only  by  the  application  of 
superior  force.    These  are  the  words  with 
which  Magna    Charta  begins:    *<  We 
grant,  of  our  free  will,  the  following  pri- 
vileges to  the  archbishops,  biahc^s,  ab- 
bots, priors,  and  barons,  of  our  king- 
dom," &c.    Throughout  the  articles  of  it, 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  a  proof  that  it  did  not  then  exist, 
or  that  it  existed  without  power.    The 
freemen  of  England  are  specified  in  it,  a 
melancholy  demouatiation  that  there  were 
mnn  who  were  not  free.    We  perceive^ 
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firom  the  thiity-sereDth  article,  that  the 
pretended  freemen  owed  senioe  to  their 
lord.  Liberty  of  such  a  description  had 
but  too  strong  a  similarity  to  bondage. 
By  the  twenty»first  article,  the  king  of- 
dunsy  that  henceibrwafd  bis  officers  shall 
not  take  away  the  horses  and  ploughs  of 
freemen,  without  paying  for  them.  This 
regulation  was  considered  by  the  people 
as  true  liberty,  because  it  freed  them  from 
a  greater  tyranny.  Henry  VII.  a  suc- 
oessful  warrior  and  politician,  who  pre- 
tended great  attachment  to  the  barons, 
but  who  cordially  hated  and  feared  them, 
granted  them  permission  to  alienate  their 
linds.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Til- 
kins,  who  by  their  industry  and  skill  ac- 
cumulated property,  in  the  course  of 
time  became  purchasers  of  the  castles  of 
the  illustrious  nobles  who  had  ruined 
themselFcs  by  their  extravagance,  and, 
gradually,  nearly  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  krogdom  changed  masters. 

The  house  of  commons  now  advanced 
in  power  eveiy  day.  The  families  of  the 
old  nobility  became  extinct  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  time }  and,  as  in  England,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  peers  only  are  nobles, 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  any  no- 
bles in  the  country,  if  the  kings  had  not, 
from  time  to  time,  created  new  barons, 
and  kept  up  the  body  of  peers,  whom 
ihiey  had  formerly  so  much  drraded,  to 
counteract  that  of  the  commons,  now  be- 
come too  formidable.  All  the  new  peers, 
who  compose  the  upper  house,  receive 
from  the  king  their  title  and  nothing 
more,  since  none  of  them  have  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lands  of  which  they  bear  the 
names.  One  is  Duke  of  Dorset,  without 
possessing  a  single  foot  of  land  in  Dor- 
setshire; another  is  an  earl  under  the 
name  of  a  certain  vilhige,  yet  scarcelv 
knowing  where  that  vilhige  is  situated. 
Hiey  have  power  in  the  parliament,  and 
nowhere  else. 

You  hear  no  mention,  in  this  eountiy, 
of  the  high,  middle,  and  low  couru  of 
justice,  nor  of  the  right  of  chase  over  the 
lands  of  private  citizenst  who  have  no 
nght  to  fire  a  gun  on  their  own  estates. 


A  man  is  not  exempted  from  paying 
particubur  taxes  because  he  is  a  nobie  or 
a  clergyman.  All  imposts  are  regulated 
by  the  house  of  commons,  which,  al- 
though subordinate  in  rank,  is  superior 
in  credit  to  that  of  the  lords.  The  peers 
and  bishops  may  reject  a  bill  sent  up  to 
them  by  tne  commons,  when  the  object 
is  to  raise  money,  but  tiiey  can  make  no 
alteration  it :  they  must  admit  it  or  reject 
it,  without  restriction.  When  the  bill  is 
confirmed  by  the  lords,  and  assented  to 
by  the  king,  then  all  classes  of  the  nation 
contribute.  Every  man  pays,  not  ac-> 
cording  to  his  rank  (which  would  be  ab-» 
surd)  but  according  to  his  revenue.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  taille  or  capitation,  but  a 
real  tax  on  lands.  These  were  all  va« 
lued  in  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  King 
William.  The  tax  subsists  still  unaltered, 
although  the  rents  of  lands  have  conside-* 
rably  increased ;  thus  no  one  is  oppressed, 
and  no  one  complains.  The  feet  of  the 
cultivator  are  not  bruiseA  and  mutilated 
by  wooden  shoes ;  he  eats  white  bread ; 
he  is  well  clothed.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
increase  his  farming-stock,  nor  to  roof 
his  cottage  with  tiles,  lest  the  following 
^ear  should,  in  consequence,  bring  witli 
It  an  increase  of  taxation.  There  are  nu- 
merous fivmers  who  have  an  income  of 
about  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  ster« 
ling,  and  still  disdain  not  to  cultivate  the 
laikl  which  has  enriched  them,  and  on 
which  they  enjoy  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom. 

SECTXOK  VIII. 

The  reader  well  knows  that  in  Spain, 
near  the  Coast  of  Malaga,  there  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  a 
small  community,  until  then  unknown, 
concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alpuxar- 
ras  mountains.  This  chain  of  inaooessi-r 
ble  rocks  is  intersected  by  luxuriant  val- 
leys, and  these  valleys  are  still  cultivated 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Moors,  who 
were  forced,  for  their  x>wn  happiness, 
to  become  Christians,  or  at  least  to  ap» 
pear  such. 

Among  these  Moors,  as  I  was  staliogt 
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thcft  wsfy  in  the  timeof  Pliilip,  a  lanll 
tociety,  inhabitiog  a  valley  to  which 
there  existed  no  access  but  through  ca« 
veros.  This  valley  w  situated  between 
Pitoe  and  Portugoe.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  secluded  abode  were  almost  unknown 
to  the  Moors  themselves.  They  spoke  a 
language  tiiat  was  neither  Spanish  nor 
Arabic,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 

Tliis  society  had  but  little  increased  in 
numbers:  the  reason  alleged  for  which 
was  that  the  Arabs,  theirneighboun,  and 
before  their  time  the  Africans^  were  in 
the  practice  of  coming  and  tal^g  from 
them  the  young  women. 

These  poor  and  humble»but  neverthe- 
less  hapf^  people,  had  never  heard  any 
mention  of  the  Christian,  or  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  and  knew  very  little  about  that 
or  Mahomet,  not  holding  it  in  any  esti* 
mation.  They  ofiered  up,  from  time  im- 
memorial, milk  and  fruits  to  a  statue  of 
Hereules.  This  was  the  amount  of  their 
religion.  As  to  other  mailers,  they  spent 
their  days  in  indolence  and  innocence. 
They  were  at  length  discovered  by  a  fa- 
miliar of  the  inquisition.  The  grand  in- 
quisitor ImuI  the  whole  of  them  bunit. 
This  is  the  sole  event  of  their  history. 

The  hallowed  motives  of  their  con- 
demnation were,  that  they  had  never 
payed  taxes,  although,  in  fact,  none  had 
ever  been  demanded  of  them,  and  they 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  money ; 
that  thev  were  not  possessed  of  any  bi- 
ble, although  they  did  not  understand 
Latin ;  and  that  no  person  had  been  at 
the  pains  of  baptising  them.  They  were 
all  mvested  with  the  San-benito,  and 
broiled  to  death  with  becoming  ceremony. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  specimen  of 
the  true  system  of  government ;  nothing 
can  so  completely  contribute  to  the  con- 
tent, harmony,  and  liappinessof  society. 

GOURD  OR  CALABASH. 

This  fruit  grows  in  America  on  Ae 
branches  of  a  tree  as  high  as  the  tallest 
oaks. 

Thus,  Matthew  Gaio,  who  is  thought 


•0  wroDg  in  Euiope  for  iiodingfiralt  wM 
gouids  creeping  on  the  ground,  would 
have  been  right  in  Mexico  He  woald 
have  hem  still  more  in  the  right  in  India, 
where  cocoas  are  wen  eleiated.  TUt 
proves  that  we  should  never  faststen  lo 
eoodnsions.  What  God  haa  made,  ha 
has  made  well,  no  doubt ;  and  haa  pboed 
his  gourds  on  the  ground  in  ourclimale^ 
lest,  in  foiling  from  on  high,  they  ahovld 
break  Matthew  Garo's  noee. 

The  calabash  will  only  be  introdoced 
here  to  show  that  we  should  mistnut  dw 
idea  that  idl  was  made  for  man.  There 
are  people  who  pretend  that  the  turf  is 
only  green  to  renesh  the  sight.  It  would 
appear,  however,  thai  it  is  nther  mada 
for  the  animals  who  nibble  it,  than  for 
man  to  whom  dog-graas  and  trefoil  art 
useless.  If  nature  has  produced  the  treet 
in  fovour  of  some  species,  it  is  difficult 
to  81^  to  which  she  has  given  the.prefor- 
ence.  Leaves,  and  even  bark,  nourish  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  tnoeots:  binis 
eat  their  fruits,  and  inhabit  their  branchea, 
in  which  they  build  their  mdosiffiously- 
formed  nets,  while  the  flocks  repoae  un- 
der their  shades. 

The  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Na- 
ture pretends  that  the  sea  has  a  flux  and 
reflux,  only  to  foeilitate  the  going  ont  and 
commg  in  of  our  vessels.  It  appean 
that  even  Matthew  Garo  reasoned  better; 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which  so  many 
vessels  sail,  and  which  only  has  a  tide  in 
three  or  four  places,  destroys  the  opinion 
of  this  philosopher. 

Let  us  enjoy  what  we  have,  without 
believing  ourselves  the  centre  and  object 
of  all  things. 

GRACE. 

In  perrons  and  vroiks,  grace  signifies, 
not  only  that  which  is  pleaaii^  but  that 
which  is  attractive ;  w  that  the  andents 
imagined  that  the  goddess  of  beauty 
ought  never  to  appear  without  the  graces. 
Beauty  never  displeases,  but  it  may  be 
deprii^  of  this  secret  charm,  which  in- 
vites us  to  regard  it,  end  sentimentally 
attracts  and  fiUs  the  sool.     Qrnce  in 
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flgare,  carriagei  action,  disooutie,  de* 
pends  on  its  attractiTe  merit.  A  besuti- 
rul  woman  will  have  no  grace,  if  her 
month  be  shut  without  a  smite,  and  if 
her  eyes  display  no  sweetness,  llie  se- 
lums  is  not  always  graceful,  because  un- 
attractrre,  and  approaching  too  near  to  the 
■erere,  which  repels. 

A  well-made  man,  whose  carriage  is 
timid  or  oonstrainedi  gait  precipitate  or 
heaTy,  and  gestures  awkward,  has  no 
gracefulness,  because  he  has  nothing 
gentle  or  aLtractive  in  his  exterior.  The 
Toice  of  an  orator  which  wants  flexibi- 
lity or  soibiiess,  is  without  grace. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  the  arts.  Propor* 
tion  and  beauty  may  not  be  graceful.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  graceful ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes  is  as  much  so  as 
the  Venus  of  Gnidos.  All  that  is  merdy 
atrong  and  vigorous  exhibits  not  the  charm 
of  grace. 

It  would  show  but  small  acquaintance 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Caravaggio  to 
attribute  to  them  the  grace  of  Albano. 
The  sixth  book  of  the  iuaeid  is  sublime ; 
the  fourth  has  more  grace.  Some  of  die 
gallant  odes  of  Horace  breathe  graceful- 
ness, as  some  of  his  epistles  cnhirate 
reason. 

It  seems,  in  ^eral,  that  the  little  and 
pretty  of  all  kmds  are  more  susceptible 
of  grace  than  the  large.  A  funeral  ora- 
tion, a  tragedy,  or  a  sermon,  are  badlr 
prated,  if  they  are  only  honoured  with 
tiie  epithet  of  graceful. 

It  IS  not  good  for  any  kind  of  work  to 
be  opposed  to  grace,  for  its  opposite  is 
rudeness,  barbarity,  and  dryness.  The 
Hercules  of  Famese  should  not  have  the 
gracefulness  of  the  Apollo  of  Bel? idere 
and  of  Antinous,  but  it  is  neither  rude 
nor  clumsy.  The  burning  of  Troy,  in 
ViigH,  is  not  described  with  the  graces  of 
an  elegy  of  T&bullus,  it  pleases  by 
stronger  beauties.  A  work,  then,  may 
be  deprived  of  grace,  without  being  in 
tiie  least  disagreeable.  The  terrible,  or 
horrible,  in  description,  is  not  to  be 
gracefely  ndther  should  it  solely  affbct  its 


opposite;  for  if  tn  artist,  whatever  bnmch 
he  may  cultivate,  only  expresses  frightful 
things,  and  softens  them  not  by  agreeable 
contrasts,  he  will  repd. 

Grace,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  con- 
sists in  soflons  of  ouUine  and  harmonioui 
expression ;  and  painting,  next  to  sculp- 
ture, has  grace  in  the  unison  of  parts,  and 
of  figures  which  animate  one  another,  and 
which  become  agreeable  by  their  attributes 
and  their  expression. 

Graces  of  diction,  whether  in  elocmnoe 
or  poetry,  depend  on  choice  of  words  and 
harmony  of  phrases,  and  still  more  npon 
delicacy  of  iaeas  and  smiling  descriptions. 
The  abuse  of  grace  is  affectation,  as  the 
abuse  of  the  sublime  is  absurdity;  all 
perfection  is  nearly  a  fault. 

To  have  grace  app^i^  equally  to  per« 
sons  and  things.  Tnis  dress,  this  work, 
or  that  woman,  is  graceful.  What  is 
called  a  good  grace,  applies  to  manner 
alone.  She  presents  herself  with  good 
grace.  He  has  done  that  which  was  ex- 
pected of  him  with  a  good  grace.  To 
possess  the  graces  :-»This  woman  has 
grace  in  her  carriage,  in  all  that  she  says 
and  does. 

To  obtain  grace  is,  by  metaphor,  to  ob* 
tain  pardon,  as  to  grant  grace  is  to  grant 
pardon.  We  make  grace  of  one  thing  by 
taking  away  all  the  rest.  The  commis* 
sioners  took  all  his  effects  and  made  him 
a  gift  (a  grace)  of  his  money.  To  grant 
graces,  to  diffuse  graces,  is  the  finest 
privilege  of  tlie  sovereignty ;  it  is  to  do 
good  by  something  more  than  justice. 
To  have  one*s  gocKl  graces,  is  usually 
said  in  relation  to  a  superior :  to  have  a 
lady*s  good  graces,  is  to  be  her  fkvourite 
lover.  To  be  in  grace,  is  said  of  a  cour- 
tier who  has  been  in  disgrace :  we  should 
not  allow  our  happiness  to  depend  on  the 
one,  or  our  misery  on  the  other.  Graces, 
in  Greek,  are '  charities ;'  a  term  which 
signifies  amiable. 

The  graces,  divinities  of  anticjuity,  are 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  allegories  of  the 

Greek  mythology.    As  this  mythology 

I  always  varied  according  either  to  the  ima> 

*  gination  of  the  poets^  who  were  its  thecK 
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logiftofl,  or  to  the  cmtomt  of  the  people^ 
ihe  number,  immM,  and  attributes  of  the 
graces  often  c^nge ;  but  it  was  at  last 
agreed  to  fix  them  to  the  number  of  three, 
Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne,  that  is 
to  say,  sparkling,  blooming,  mirthful. 
They  were  always  near  Venus,  No  yeil 
should  eover  their  charms;  They  preside 
over  favours,  concord,  rejoicings,  lore, 
and  even  eloquenoe ;  they  were  the  sen- 
sible emblem  of  all  that  can  render  life 
agreeable.  Th^were  painted  dancing 
aad  holding  hands;  and  every  one  who 
entered  their  temples  was  crowned  with 
flowers.  Those  who  have  condemned 
the  fitbulous  mythology,  should  at  least 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  these  lively  fic- 
tions, which  announce  truths  intimately 
connected  with  the  felicity  of  mankind* 

GRACE  (Op), 

SECTION    I. 

This  term,  which  signifies  fkvour  or 
privilege,  is  employed  in  this  sense  by 
theologians.  They  call  grace  a  particular 
operation  of  God  on  mankind,  to  render 
them  just  and  happy.  Some  have  ad» 
mitted  universal  gnce,  that  which  God 
gives  to  all  men,  though  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
sinali  number,  will  be  delivered  to  eternal 
flames ;  others  adroit  grace  towards 
Christians  of  theircommunion  only ;  and 
lastly,  others  only  for  the  elect  of  that 
communion. 

It  is  evident  that  a  general  grace,  which 
leaves  the  universe  in  vice,  error,  and 
eternal  misery,  is  not  a  grace,  a  favour, 
or  privilege,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Particular  grace,  according  to  theolo- 
gians, is  either  in  the  first  place  '^  suffi- 
cing,** which  if  resisted,  suffices  not- 
resembling  a  pardon  given  by  a  king  to  a 
criminal,  who  is  nevertheless  delivered 
over  to  the  punishment ;  or  '*  efficacious,'' 
when  it  is  not  resisted,  although  it  fiuty  be 
resisted ;  in  this  case,  they  just  resemble 
famished  guests  to  whom  are  presented 
delicious  viands,  of  which  they  will  surely 
eut,  though,  in  general,  they  may  be  sup- 


posed at  liberty  not  to  eat ;  or  **  neoei- 
sary,*'  that  is,  unavoidable,  being  nothii^ 
more  than  the  chain  of  eternal  decreet 
and  events,  >^e  shall  take  care  not  lo 
eater  into  the  long  and  appalling  details, 
subtleties,  and  aophisms,  with  which 
these  questions  are  embarrassed.  The 
object  of  this  dictioiary  is  not  to  be  thi 
vam  echo  of  vain  disputes. 

St.  Thomas  calls  ^raoe  a  substantial 
form,  and  the  Jesuit  Bouhours  names  it 
SLJe  ne  sots  gwn ;  this  is  perhaps  the  hesi 
definition  which  has  ever  been  given  of 
it. 

If  the  theologians  had  wanted  a  sub* 
ject  on  which  to  ridicule  ProvideDce, 
they  need  not  have  Uiken  any  other  thooi 
that  which  they  have  chosen.  On  one 
side,  the  Thomists  assure  us  that  man,  in 
receiving  efficacious  grace,  is  not  free  in 
the  compound  sense,  but  that  he  is  free 
in  the  aivided  sense ;  on  the  other,  tbe 
Molintsts  invent  the  medium  doctrine  of 
God  and  congmity,  &c.,  and  imagine 
exciting,  preventing,  concomitant,  and  co- 
operating grace. 

Let  us  quit  these  bad,  but  seriously- 
constructed  jokes  of  the  theologians ;  lei 
OS  leave  their  books,  and  each  consult  his 
common  sense ;  when  he  will  see  thataU 
these  reasoners  have  sagaciously  deceived 
themselves,  because  they  have  reasoned 
upon  a  principle  evidently  false.  They 
have  supposed  that  God  acts  upon  parti- 
cular views ;  now  an  eternal  God,  with- 
outgeneral,  immutable, and  eternal  laws* 
is  an  imaginary  being,  a  phantom,  a  god 
of  fiible. 

Why,  in  all  religions,  on  which  men 
pique  themselves  on  reasoning,  have  the- 
ologians been  forced  to  admit  this  grace 
which  they  do  not  comprehend  f  It  is» 
that  they  would  have  salvation  confined 
to  their  own  sect,  and  further,  they  would 
have  this  salvation  divided  among  those 
who  are  the  most  submissive  to  them* 
selves.  These  particular  theologians,  or 
chiefs  of  parties,  divide  among  themselves. 
The  Mussulman  doctors  entertain  similar 
opinions  and  similar  disputes,  because 
they  have  the  same  interest  to  actuate 
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them;  but  the  universal  theologian,  that  <  pretended  that  general  pravidenoe  does 
is  to  say,  the  trae  philosopher,  sees  that  \  not  immedialely  int«rfere  with  the  affairs 
it  is  contradictory  for  natare  to  act  on  c  of  particular  individuals ;  that  it  goverAA 
particular  or  single  views ;  that  it  is  ridi- 1  all  by  universal  laws ;  thatThersites  and 
dulous  to  imagine  God  occupying  him-  \  Achilles  were  equal  before  it,  and  that 
self  in  forcing  one  man  in  Europe  to  obey  |  neither  Chalcas  nor  Taltliybtus  ever  bad 
him,  while  he  leaves  all  the  Asiatics  un-  ^  versatile  or  congruous  graces, 
tractable  ;  to  suppose  him  wrestling  with  \  According  to  thtte  philoaophers,  tlie 
another  man  who  sometimes  submits,  and  \  dog-grass  and  the  oak,  the  mite  and  the 
sometimes  disarms  him,  and  presenting  \  elephant,  roan,  the  elements  and  stars, 
to  another  a  help,  which  is  nevertheless  I  obey  invariable  laws,  which  God,  as  im- 
useless.    Such  grace,  considered  in  a  true  ^  mutable,  has  established  from  all  eter- 

Sointof  view,  is  an  absurdity.    The  pro-  \  nity. 
igious  mass  of  books  composed  on  this  | 
subject,  is  often  an  exercise  of  intellect,  |  section  hi. 

but  always  the  shame  of  reason.  <      If  any  one  came  from  the  bottom  of 

\  hell,  to  say  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  devil, 

SECTiOH  II.  I  — Gentlemen,  I  must  inform  you,  that 

All  nature,  all  that  exists,  is  the  grnce  I  our  sovereign  lord  has  taken  all  mankind 

of  God ;  he  bestows  on  all  animals  the  |  for  his  share,  except  a  small  number  of 

giaoe  of  form  and  nourishment    The  \  people  who  live  near  the  Vatican,  and  its 


grace  of  growing  seventy  feet  high  b 
ffianted  to  the  fir,  and  refused  to  the  reed, 
lie  gives  to  man  the  grace  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  knowing  him  ;  he  grants 
me  the  grace  of  not  understanding  a  word 
of  all  mat  Toumelli,  Molina,  and  Soto, 
&£.,  have  written  on  the  subject  of  grace. 
The  first  who  has  spoken  of  efficacious 
and  gratuitous  grace  is,  without  contra- 
diction. Homer.  This  may  be  astonish- 
ing to  a  bachelor  of  theology,  who  knows 
DO  author  but  St.  Augustin ;  but,  if  he 
read  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  will 
•ee  that  Paris  says  to  his  brother  Hector : 
**  If  the  gods  have  given  you  valour,  and 


dependencies;— weshould  all  pray  of  this 
deputy  to  inscribe  us  on  the  list  of  the 
privileged ;  we  should  ask  him,  what  we 
must  do  to  obtain  this  grace. 

If  he  were  to  answer,  You  cannot  merit 
it,  my  master  has  made  the  list  from  the 
beginning  of  time ;  he  has  only  listened  to 
bis  own  pleasure,  he  is  continually  occu- 
pied in  making  an  infinity  of  pots^e- 
chambre,  and  some  dozen  gold  vaMs ;  it 
you  are  pots-de-chambre,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you. 

At  these  fine  words  we  should  use  our 
pitchforks,  to  send  the  ambassador  back 
to  his  master. 


ine  beauty,  do  not  reproach  me  with  the  (      This  is,  however,  what  we  have  dared 
presents  of  the  beautiful  Venus;  no  gift  >  to  impute  toGod—- to  the  eternal  and  so- 
of  the  gods  is  despicable-^it  does  not  de-  \  vereignly  good  being  1 
pend  upon  man  to  obtain  tliem.^  |      Man  has  been  always  reproached  with 

Nothmg  is  more  positive  than  this  pas-  ^  having  made  God  in  his  own  image, 
sage.  If  we  further  remark  that  Jupiter,  >  Homer  has  been  condemned  for  having 
according  to  his  pleasure,  gave  the  victory,  I  transported  all  the  vices  and  follies  of 
sometimes  to  the  Greeks,  and  at  others  \  earth  into  heaven.  Plato,  who  has  thus 
to  the  Trojans,  we  shall  see  a  new  proof  \  justly  reproached  him,  has  not  hesitated 
that  all  Was  done  by  grace  from  on  nigh.  \  to  call  nim  a  blasphemer ;  while  we,  a 
8arpedon  and,  afterwards,  Patroclus  are  \  hundred  times  more  thoughtless,  hardy, 
bartwrians,  to  whom  l^  turns  grace  has  i  and  blaspheming  than  this  Greek,  who 
been  wanting.  i  did  notunderstand  conventional  language. 

There  have  been  philosophers  who  were  ]  devoutly  accuse  God  of  a  thing  of  which 
Bol  of  the  opinion  of  Homer.    They  have  \  we  have  neveyr  accused  the  woist  of  men. 
5»  3  F 
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It  if  said  th«t  tb«  king  of  Morocco, 
Huley  Ismadyliad  iive  hundred  childreii. 
What  would  you  say,  if  a  marabout  of 
Mount  Atlas  related  to  you  that  the  wise 
and  good  Muley  Itmael,  dining  with  his 
fiunily,  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  spoke 
thus?— 

I  am  Muley  Ismael,  whcr have  begotten 
you  for  my  glory,  for  I  am  reiy  glorious. 
1  love  you  very  tenderly,  I  shelter  you  as 
a  hen  covers  her  chickens ;  I  have  de- 
creed that  one  of  mv  youngest  children 
shall  have  the  kingdom  of  Tafilet,  and 
that  another  shall  possess  Morocco ;  and 
for  my  other  dear  children,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  I  order 
that  one  half  shall  be  tortured,  and  the 
other  burnt,  for  I  am  the  Loid  Muley 
Ismael.  You  would  assuredly  take  the 
marabout  for  the  greatest  fool  that  Africa 
ever  produced ;  but  if  three  or  four 
thousand  marabouts,  well  entertained  at 
your  expense,  were  to  repeat  to  you  the 
same  story,  what  would  you  do?  would 
you  not  be  tempted  to  make  them  fast 
upon  bread  and  water  until  they  recovered 
their  senses  ? 

You  will  allege  that  my  indignation  is 
reasonable  enough  against  the  supra-lap- 
sarians,  who  l^lieve  that  the  King  of 
Morocco  only  begot  these  five  hundred 
children  for  his  glory ;  and  that  he  had 
always  the  intention  to  torture  and  bum 
them,  except  two,  who  were  destined  to 
reign. 

But  I  am  wronff,  you  say,  against  the 
infni-lapsarians,  who  avow  that  it  was  not 
the  first  intention  of  Muley  Ismael  to 
cause  his  children  to  perish ;  but  that, 
having  foreseen  that  they  would  be  of  no 
use,  he  thought  he  should  be  acting  as  a 
good  father  in  getting  rid  of  them  by  tor^ 
ture  and  fire. 

Ah,  supralapsarians,  mfralapsarians, 
free-gracians,  sufficers,  efKcacians,  janse- 
nists,  and  molinists— become  men,  and  no 
longer  trouble  the  earth  with  such  absurd 
and  abominable  fooleries. 

SSCTIOM  IV. 

Iloly  consulioni  of  modem  Rome,  illus- 


trious and  inMiUe  theologians,  no  one 
has  more  respect  for  ^our  divine  dedsioiB 
than  myselt;  but  if  Paulus  Emirius, 
Scipio,  Cato,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Titus,  Tn- 
jan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  revisited  that 
Rome  to  which  they  formerly  did  such 
credit,  you  must  confess  that  they  wookl 
be  a  little  astonished  at  your  decisions  on 
grace.  What  would  they  say  if  di^ 
heard  speak  of  healtfafiil  grace  accordiif 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  medicinal  grace  ac- 
cording to  Cmetan ;  of  exterior  and  inte- 
rior grace,  of  free,  sanctifying,  co-operat- 
ing, actual,  habitual,  and  efficacious  graoe^ 
which  is  sometimes  inefficacious ;  of  die 
sufficing  which  sometimes  does  not  suffice, 
of  the  versatile  and  congruous : — would 
thev  really  comprehend  it  more  thaa  you 
and  I? 

What  need  would  diese  poor  people 
have  of  your  instructions  ?  I  fiaicy  I  hcv 
them  say : — 

Reverend  fathers,  yon  are  terriblegenii ; 
we  foolishly  thought  that  the  etenttlbeiif 
never  conducted  himself  by  particular 
laws  like  vile  human  beings,  but  bj 
general  laws,  eternal  like  himself.  No 
one  among  us  ever  imagined  that  God 
was  like  a  senseless  master,  who  gives  aa 
estate  to  one  slave  and  refuses  food  to 
another ;  who  orders  one  with  a  brokea 
arm  to  Imead  a  loaf,  and  a  cripple  to  be 
his  courier. 

All  is  grace  on  the  part  of  God;  he 
has  given  to  the  globe  we  inhabit  the  grace 
of  form;  to  the  trees,  the  grace  of  making 
them  grow;  to  animals,  that  of  feeding 
them ;  but  will  you  say,  because  one  wolf 
finds  in  his  road  a  lamb  for  his  supper, 
while  another  is  dying  with  htmger,  thaft 
God  had  given  the  first  wolf  a  paiticnlar 
grace  ?  Is  it  a  jpreventive  grace  to  cause 
one  oak  to  grow  m  preference  to  another, 
in  which  sap  is  wanting  ?  If  throughout 
nature  all  being  is  submitted  to  general 
laws,  how  can  a  single  species  of  animab 
avoid  conforming  to  them  ? 

Why  should  die  absolute  master  of  all 
be  more  occupied  in  directing  the  interior 
of  a  single  man  than  in  conductmg  the 
remaiiider  of  entire  nature.    By   what 
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caprice  would  he  change  soinediing  in 
the  heart  of  a  Courlander  or  a  Biscayan, 
wbife  he  changes  nothing  in  the  general 
laws  which  he  has  imposed  upon  all  the 
stars. 

What  a  pity  to  suppose  that  he  is  eon* 
tinually  mdung,  demcinff,  and  renewii^ 
our  sentiments !  And  mat  audacity  in 
us  to  beliere  ourselves  excepted  from  all 
beings  1  And  further,  is  it  not  only  for 
those  who  confess  that  these  changes  are 
imagined  ?  A  Saroyard,  a  fieigamasky 
on  Monday,  will  hare  the  grace  to  have 
A  mass  said  for  twelve  sous ;  on  Tuesday 
he  will  go  to  the  tavern  and  have  no 
grace;  on  Wednesday  he  will  have  a 
oo-operating  grace,  which  will  conduct 
him  to  confession,  but  he  will  not  have 
the  efficacious  grace  of  perfect  contrition ; 
on  Thursday  there  will  be  a  sufficing  grace 
which  will  not  suffice,  as  has  been  already 
said.  God  will  labour  in  the  head  of  diis 
Bergamask— sometimes  strongly,  some* 
times  weakly,  while  the  rest  of  the  earth 
will  no  way  concern  him  I  He  will  not 
deign  to  meddle  with  the  interior  of  the 
Indians  and  Ctunese !  If  you  possess  a 
grain  of  reason,  reverend  liathers,  do  you 
not  find  this  system  prodigiously  ridicu* 
lous? 

Poor  misemble  man  I  behold  this  oak 
which  rears  its  head  to  the  clouds,  and 
this  reed  which  bends  at  its  fleet ;  you  do 
not  say  that  efficacious  grace  has  been 
given  to  the  oak,  and  with-held  from  the 
reed.  Raise  your  eyes  to  heaven ;  see 
the  eternal  Demiourgos  creating  millions 
of  worlds,  which  gravitate  towards  one 
another  by  general  and  eternal  laws.  See 
the  same  light  reflected  from  the  sun  to 
Saturn,  and  from  Saturn  to  us ;  and  in 
this  grant  of  so  many  stars,  ureed  onward 
IB  their  rapid  course;  in  this  general 
obedience  of  all  nature,  dare  to  beUeve, 
if  you  can,  that  God  is  occupied  in  giving 
a  versatile  grace  to  Sister  Theresa,  or  a 
ooDComitant  one  to  Sister  Agnes. 

Atom, — ^to  which  another  foolish  atom 
has  said,  that  the  Eternal  has  particuhur 
laws  for  some  atoms  of  thy  neighbour- 
hood; that  he  gives  his  grace  to  toat  one 


and  refuses  it  to  Ais ;  that  ladi  as  had 
not  grace  yesterday  shall  have  it  to-mor- 
row;—repeat  not  this  folly.  God  has 
made  the  universe,  and  creates  not  new 
winds  to'  remove  a  few  strews  in  one 
comer  of  the  universe.  Theologians  are 
like  the  combatants  in  Homer,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  gods  were  sometimes  armed 
for  and  sometimes  asainst  them.  Was 
not  Homer  considered  a  poet,  he  would 
be  deemed  a  blasphemer. 

It  is  Marcus  Aurelius  that  speaks,  and 
not  I ;  for  God,  who  inspires  you,  has 
given  me  grace  to  believe  all  that  you  say, 
all  that  you  hav«  said,  and  all  that  you 
will  say. 

GRAVE-GRAVITY. 

Grave,  in  its  moral  meaning,  always 
corresponds  with  its  physical  one ;  it  ex- 
presses something  of  weight :  thus,  we 
say— a  person,  an  author,  or  a  maxim  or 
weight,  for  a  grave  person,  author,  or 
maxim.  The  grave  is  to  the  serious  what 
the  lively  is  to  the  agreeable.  It  is  one 
degree  more  of  the  same  thing,  and  that 
degree  a  considerable  one.  A  man  may 
be  serious  by  temperament,  and  even 
from  want  of  ideas.  He  is  grave,  either 
from  a  sense  of  decorum,  or  from  having 
ideas  of  depth  and  importance,  which  in- 
duce gravity.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween being  grave  and  being  a  grave  man. 
It  is  a  fault  to  be  unseasonably  grave. 
He  who  is  grave  in  society  is  seldom 
much  sought  for ;  but  a  grave  man  is  one 
who  acquires  influence   and   authority 

i  more  by  his  real  wisdom  than  his  external 

:  carriage. 

Tam  pMtiM  graven  m  mentit  ti  forte  vlran  mcHi 
Coa<p«nfe,  iiUat,  ■aiMtnqoe  surtboa  aditeM, 

Vtrgir*  CMid,  book  i.  ISl. 

If  Hmb  flooi*  %tw  m4  puMM  ma  appcM^ 
Xkay  ko«h  tbctr  qoIm,  and  lend  a  littcaiag  ear. 

Dtyde*. 

A  decorous  air  should  be  always  pre- 
served, but  a  grave  air  is  becoming  only 
in  the  function  of  some  high  and  import- 
ant office,  as  for  example,  in  council. 
When  gnvi^  eaarii^  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  only  in  the  exterior  carriH;^ 
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frivolous  remarks  st«  Mivered  with  a  |  aod  with  the  least  consideration  and  jodg- 
pompoussoleiiinity,excitingatoiiceridi-|  ment.  Great  man,  great  genius,  grea 
cute  and  aversion.  We  do  not  easily  j  captain,  great  philosopher,  great  poet; 
pardon  those  who  wish  to  impose  upon  \  we  mean  by  this  languid,  ^*  one  who  \m 
us  by  this  air  of  consequence  tuid  self-  |  &r  exceeded  ordinary  limits."  Bnt,  u 
sufficiency.  |  it  is  difficult  to  define  those  limits,  the 

The  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  said,  ]  epithet  great  is  often  applied  to  those  wlw 
^*  Gravity  is  a  roysteriousness  of  body  as-  I  possess  only  mediocrity, 
sumed  in  order  to  conceal  defects  of  mind. "  j  This  term  is  less  vague  and  douhtfoi 
Without  investigating  whether  the  phrase  \  when  applied  to  material  than  to  monl 
'*  mysteriousness  of  body''  is  natural  and  i  subjects.  We  know  what  is  mesnt  bjrt 
judicious,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  I  great  stonn,  a  great  misfortune,  a  gnat 
the  remark  is  applicable  to  all  who  affect  j  disease,  great  property,  great  misery, 
gravity,  but  not  to  those  who  merely  ex-  i  The  term  huge  (gros)  is  somettmonsed 
hibit  a  gravity  suitable  to  the  office  they  s  with  respect  to  subjects  of  the  latter  de* 
hold,  the  place  where  they  are,  or  the  |  scription,  that  is,  material  ones,  as  eqm- 
business  in  which  they  ore  engaged.         |  valent  to  great,  but  never  with  respeet  to 

A  grave  author  is  one  whose  opinions  \  moial  subjects.  We  say  laige  propcf^ 
rekkte  to  matters  obviously  disputable.  >  for  great  wealth,  but  not  a  large  capus 
We  never  apply  the  term  to  one  who  has  \  for  a  great  captain,  or  a  large  minister  for 
written  on  subjects  which  admit  no  doubt  j  a  great  minister.  Great  financier  mntf 
or  controversy.  It  would  be  ridiculous  |  a  man  eminently  skilful  in  matters  of  oi- 
to  call  Euclid  and  Archimedes  grave  au-  |  tional finance;  but gros financier expiessei 
thors.  I  merely  a  man  who  has  become  wesltfay 

Gravity  is  applicable  to  style.  Livy  { in  the  deportment  of  finance, 
and  De  Thou  have  written  with  gravity.  \  The  great  man  is  more  difficult  to  be 
The  same  observations  cannot  with  pro-  \  defined  than  the  great  artist.  In  sDirt 
priety  be  applied  to  Tacitus,  whose  object  >  or  profession,  the  man  who  has  far  dit- 
was  brevity,  and  who  has  displayed  ma-  \  tanced  his  rivals,  or  who  has  the  KfnMr 
lignity ;  still  less  can  it  be  applied  to  i  tion  of  having  done  so,  is  called  grot  is 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  sometimes  infuses  \  his  art,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
into  his  writings  a  misplaced  gaiety,  and  |  requir^  merit  of  only  one  descriptioo,ii 
sometimes  even  forgets  decency.  {  order  to  obtain  this  eminence ;  but  die 

The  grave  style  declines  all  sallies  of  s  great  man  must  combine  dtflerentspedfi 
wit  or  pleasantry ;  if  it  sometimes  reaches  \  of  merit.  Gonzalva,  sumamed  the  GniI 
the  sublime,  if  on  any  particular  occasion  j  Captain,  who  observed  that ''  the  web  of 
it  is  pathetic,  it  speedily  returns  to  the  |  honour  was  coarsely  woven,"  was  nei« 
didactic  wisdom  and  noble  simplicity  j  called  a  great  man.  It  is  more  easy  t0 
which  habitually  characterise  it :  it  poa-  |  name  those  to  whom  this  high  distinctifla 
sesses  strength  without  daring.  Its  great-  <  should  be  refused,  than  those  to  whom  i 
est  difficulty  is  to  avoid  monotony.  |  should  be  granted.    The  denominatioa 

A  grave  affair  (afiaire),  a  grave  case  \  appears  to  imply  some  great  virtues.  AU 
(ens),  is  used  rather  concerning  a  crimi-  \  agree  that  Oomwell  was  the  mostintiepid 


nal  than  a  civil  process*    A  grave  disease 
Implies  danger 


general,  the  most  profound  statesman,  thi 
man  best  quaUfied  to  conduct  a  party,  • 
parliament,  or  an  army,  of  his  day ;  yet 

ORE  AT— GREATNESS.  { ^^  ^»***  «'«'  P^«  him  the  title  of  gKi| 

man;  because,  although  he  possessea 
great  qualities,  he  possessed  not  a  single 


Of  the  Meaning  of  these  Wordsm 

Orbat  is  one  of  those  words  which  are 
most  fireqwDtly  used  in  a  moral  aensey 


great  virtue. 
This  tiUe  seems  to  fell  to  the  lot  oalf 
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of  ihe  small  number  of  men  who  have  |  more  extensire  and  uncertain.  We  gire 
been  distinguished  at  once  by  virtuesy  i  this  title  of  grand  seigneur  (seignor)  to 
exertions,  and  success.  Success  is  essen-  i  the  Turkish  sultan,  vrho  assumes  that  of 
tial,  because  the  man  who  is  always  un-  |  pacha,  to  which  the  expression  grand 
fortunate  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  own  )  seignor  does  not  correspond.  The  ex- 
fiiult. 

Great  (grand),  by  itself,  expresses  some 
dignity.  In  Spain  it  is  a  high  and  most 
distinguishing  appellatiTe  (grandee)  con- 
ferred by  the  king  on  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  honour.  The  grandees  are 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
either  before  speaking  to  him  or  after 
having  spoken  to  him,  or  while  taking 
their  seats  with  the  rest. 


pression  **un  grand,''  a  ''great  man,' 
IS  used  in  speu ing  of  a  man  of  distin- 
guished birth,  invested  with  dignities,  but 
it  is  used  only  by  the  common  people. 
A  person  of  lurth  or  consequence  never 
applies  the  term  to  any  one.    As  the 
words  great  lord  (grand  seigneur)  are 
commonly  applied  to  those  who  unise 
birth,  dignity,  and  riches,  poverty  seems 
i  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  right  to  it,  or  as 
Charles  the  Fifth  confirmed  the  privi-  \  least  to  render  it  inappropriate  or  ridicu- 
leges  of  grandeeship  on  sixteen  principal  ( lous.    Accordingly,  we  say  a  poor  gen- 
noblemen.    That  emperor  himself  after-  [  tleman,  but  not  a  poor  grand  seigneur. 


wards  granted  the  same  honoors  to  many 
others.  His  successors,  each  in  his  turn, 
have  added  to  the  number.  The  Spanish 
grandees  have  long  claimed  to  be  consi- 
dered of  eoual  rank  and  dignity  with  the 
electors  ana  the  princes  of  Italy.  At  the 
court  of  France  they  have  the  same  ho- 
nours as  peers. 

The  title  of  great  has  been  always 
given,  in  France,  to  many  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  crown— as  great  seneschal, 
great  master,  ^eat  chamberlain,  great 
equeny,  great  pantler,  great  huntsman, 
great  fiUconer,  &c.  These  titles  were 
given  them  to  distinguish  their  pre-emi- 
nence above  the  persons  serving  in  the 
Mmie  departments  under  them.  The 
distinction  is  not  given  to  the  constable, 
nor  to  the  chancelior,  nor  to  the  marshals, 
although  the  constable  is  the  chief  of  all 
the  household  officers,  the  chancellor  the 
second  person  in  the  state,  and  the  mar- 


Great  (grand)  is  different  from  mighty 
(puissant).  A  man  may  at  the  same, 
time  be  both  one  and  the  other,  but  puis- 
sant implies  the  possession  of  some  office 
of  power  and  consequence.  ^  Grand** 
indicates  more  show  and  less  reality: 
the  *'  puissant"  commands,  the  ^  grand** 
possesses  honours. 

There  is  greatness  (grandeur)  in  mmd, 
in  sentiments,  in  manners,  and  in  con* 
duct.  Tlie  expression  is  not  used  in 
speaking  of  persons  in  the  middling 
classes  of  society,  but  only  of  those  who, 
by  their  rank,  are  bound  to  show  nobility 
and  elevation.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that 
a  man  of  the  most  obscure  birth  and 
connections  may  have  more  greatness  of 
mind  than  a  monarch.  But  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  usual  phraseology 
to  say,  ''that  merchant  or  that  fanner 
acted  greatly*'  (avec  grandeur) ;  unless 
indeed,  in  very  particular  circumstances. 


shal  the  second  officer  in  the  armv.  The  {  and  placing  certain  characters  in  striking 


reason  obviously  is,  that  they  had  no  de- 
puties, no  vice-constables,  vice-marshals, 
▼ice-diancellors,  but  officers  under  ano- 
ther denomination,  who  executed  their 
orders,  while  the  great  steward,  great 
chamberlain,  and  great  equeny,  &c.  had 
stewards,  chamberlains,  and  equerries, 
he.  under  them. 

Great  (grand)  in  connection  with  seig* 
Mur,  ''great  lord,"  has  a  signification 


opposition,  we  should,  for  example, 
make  such  a  rarourk  as  Uie  following  :«* 
''The  celebrated  merchant  who  enter- 
tained Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  own  house, 
and  lighted  a  fire  of  cinnamon  wood  with 
that  prince's  bond  to  him  for  fifty  thou* 
sand  ducats,  dispbyed  more  greatness  of 
soul  than  the  emperor." 

The  title  of  "greatness**  (grandeur^ 
was  formerly  given  to  various  persons 
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potMSsing  stations  of  dignity.  French 
dei^^eo,  when  writing  to  bishops,  still 
call  them  **  your  greatness."  Those 
titles,  if?hich  are  lavished  by  sycophancy, 
and  caught  at  by  Tanlty,  are  now  Utile 
used. 

Haughtiness  is  often  mistaken  for 
greatness  (grandeur).  He  who  is  osten- 
tatious of  greatness,  displays  vanity. 
But  one  becomes  weary  and  exhausted 
with  writing  about  greatness.  According 
to  the  lively  remark  of  Montaigne,  ''we 
cannot  obtain  it,  let  us  therefore  take  our 
revenge  by  abusing  it." 

GREEK. 

Obtervatiom  upon  the  Extinction  of  the 
Greek  Language  at  Marteilks. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that,  as  Biar- 
seiiles  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony, 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  Greek  language 
is  to  be  found  in  Provence,  Languedoc, 
or  any  district  of  France ;  for  we  cannot 
consider  as  Greek  the  terms  which  were 
taken,  at  a  comparatively  modem  date, 
from  the  Latins,  and  wluch  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  themselves  from 
the  Greeks  so  many  centuries  before. 
We  received  those  only  at  second  hand. 
We  have  no  rieht  to  say  that  we  aban- 
doned the  word  Got  for  that  of  Theos, 
rather  than  that  of  Deus,  from  which,  by 
a  barbarous  termination,  we  have  made 
Dieu. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Gauls,  having  re* 
ceived  the  Latin  language  with  the  Roman 
laws,  and  havine  afterwards  received 
from  those  same  Romans  the  Christian 
religion,  adopted  from  them  all  the  terms 
which  were  connected  with  that  religion. 
These  same  Gauls  did  not  acquire,  until 
a  very  late  period,  the  Greek  terms  which 
relate  to  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery. 

After  deducting  all  the  words  originally 
Greek  which  we  have  derived  through 
the  Latin,  and  all  the  anatomical  and 
medical  terms  which  were,  in  comparison, 
so  recently  acquired,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  left;  for  surely,  to  derive 
^  abieger^*  from  **  brakus/'  rather  than 


fiom  ''abreviare;**  ''ader^fiom  "axi," 
ra^r  than  from  *'  acies  ;'*  **  uanT  from 
**  9WN»f**  rather  than  from  *^  ager ;"  and 
'^aile"  from  ^'ily,''  rather  than  from 
''aUf' — this,  I  say,  would  suvdj  bt 
perfectly  ridiculous. 

Some  have  even  gone  so  for  as  to  aiy 
that  <*  omelette"  comes  from  ''om«li^ 
ton,"  because  **  meli"  in  Gredc,  signifies 
honey,  and  ^^oon"  an  egff.  In  tbt 
^Garden  of  Greek  Roots,^  there  is  a 
more  curious  derivation  sdll :  it  is  pr^ 
tended  that  **  diner"  (dinner)  oomes 
from  **  deipnein,"  which  signifies  supper. 

As  some  may  be  desirous  of  possosiqg 
a  list  of  the  Greek  words,  which  the 
Marseilles  colony  might  introduce  into 
the  knguage  of  the  Gaub,  independently 
of  those  which  came  through  the  R»- 
mans,  we  present  the  following  one:— 

Aboyer,  perhaps  from  baaiMem. 

Affre,  affreux,  from  afronat. 

Agaoer,  perhaps  from  anaxeim. 

Alali,  a  Greek  war-cry. 

Babiller,  perhaps  from  babato. 

Balle,  from  baiio, 

Bas,  from  batyi, 

Blesser,  from  the  aorist  of  blapio. 

Bouteille,  from  bouttii. 

Bride,  from  bryter. 

Bricpie,  from  brykn. 

Coin,  from  g^onia. 

Oolere,  fiom  cMoie. 

Ck>lle,  from  coUa. 

Couper,  from  copto, 

Cuisae,  perhaps  from  tsMu. 

Eotraille,  fit>m  entera, 

Ermite,  from  tremos. 

Fier,  homfiarot, 

Gargarizer,  from  gargarigein. 

Idiot,  from  idiotes. 

Maraud,  from  miffrot. 

Moquer,  from  mokeuo. 

Moustache,  from  miutax. 

Orgueil,  from  orge. 

PaKe,  from  paii, 

Siffler,  perhaps  ftx>m  siffloo. 

Tuer,  thueiiu 

I  am  astonished  to  find  so  few  words 
remaining  of  a  language  spoken  at  Mar^ 
seilles,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  all 
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its  purity ;  and  I  am  particularly  asto- 
nished to  find  the  greater  number  of  die 
Greek  words  preserved  in  Provence, 
signifying  things  of  little  or  no  utility, 
vhile  those  us^  to  express  things  of  the 
first  necessity  and  importance  are  utterly 
lost.  We  have  not  a  single  one  remain- 
ing that  signifies  land,  sea,  sky,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  rivers,  or  the  principal  parts 
of  the  human  body ;  the  words  used  for 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
transmitt^  down  from  the  beginning 
through  every  succeeding  age.  Perhaps 
we  must  attribute  the  cause  of  this  to  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Franks ;  to  the  horrible  barbarism  of  all 
those  nations  which  laid  waste  the  Ro« 
man  empire,  a  barbarism  of  which  so 
many  traces  yet  remain. 

GUARANTEE. 

A  OUABANTEE  Is  a  person  who  renders 
himself  responsible  to  another  for  some- 
thing, and  who  is  bound  to  secure  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  word  (garant) 
is  denved  from  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
**  warrant/*  In  all  the  words  which  we 
nave  retained  from  those  ancient  lan- 
guages we  have  changed  the  to  into  j^. 
Among  the  gpreater  number  of  the  nations 
of  the  north,  warrant  still  signifies  assur- 
ance, guarantee;  and  in  this  sense,  it 
means,  in  English,  an  order  of  the  king, 
IS  signifying  the  pledge  of  the  king. 
When  in  the  middle  ages  kings  con- 
cluded treaties,  they  were  guaranteed  on 
ooth  sides  by  a  considerable  number  of 
knights,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  see  that  the  treaty  was  observed,  and 
even,  when  a  superior  education  qualified 
them  to  do  so,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened, signed  their  names  to  it*  When 
the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  ceded 
so  many  rights  to  Pope  Alexander  III. 
at  the  celebrated  congress  of  Venice,  in 
1117,  the  emperor  put  his  seal  to  the 
instrument  which  the  pope  and  cardinals 
signed.  Twelve  princes  of  the  empire 
guaranteed  the  treaty  by  an  oath  uuon 
ttie  gospel ;  but  none  of  them  signed  it» 


It  is  not  said  that  the  doge  of  Venice 
guaranteed  that  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded in  his  palace. 

When  Philip  Augustus  made  peace  in 
1200  with  King  John  of  England,  the 
principal  barons  of  France  and  Normandy 
swore  to  the  due  observance  of  it,  as 
cautionary  or  guaranteeing  parties.  The 
French  swore  that  they  would  take  arms 
against  their  king  if  he  violated  his  word, 
and  the  Normans,  in  like  manner,  to 
oppose  their  sovereign  if  he  did  not  ad- 
here to  his. 

One  of  the  constables  of  the  Montmo- 
renci  family,  after  a  negotiation  with  one 
of  the  earls  of  March,  in  3227,  swore  to 
the  observance  of  the  treaty,  upon  the 
soul  of  the  king. 

The  practice  of  guaranteeing  the  states 
of  a  third  party  was  of  great  antiquity, 
although  under  a  different  name.  The 
Romans  in  this  manner  guaranteed  the 
possessions  of  many  of  the  princes  of 
Asia  and  Afiica,  by  taking  them  under 
their  protection  until  they  secured  to 
themselves  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories thus  protected. 

We  must  regard  as  a  mutual  guarantee 
the  ancient  alliance  between  France  and 
Castile,  of  king  to  king,  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, and  man  to  man. 

We  do  not  find  any  treaty  in  which 
the  guarantee  of  the  states  of  a  third 
party  is  expressly  stipulated  for  before 
that  which  was  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  States  General  in  1609,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  lie  procured 
fix>m  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain,  the  re- 
cognition of  the  United  Provinces  as  firee 
and  sovereign  states.  Ue  signed  the 
guarantee  of  this  sovereignty  of  the  seven 
provinces,  and  obtained  the  signature  of 
the  same  instrument  firom  the  Kine  of 
Spain;  and  the  republic  acknowledged 
that  it  owed  its  fireedom  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Frencb  monarch.  It  is  princi- 
pally within  our  own  times  that  treaties 
of  guarantee  have  become  oompaiatively 
frequent.  Unfortunately  these  engage- 
ments have  occasionally  produced  rup- 
tures and  war ;  and  it  is  dearly  ascertained 
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that  the  best  of  all  possible  guarantees  is  \  of  St.  Angelo ;  Louis  XIV.  compelliiig 
power.  '  Pope  Alexander  VIL  to  ask  his  pardoo, 

i  ana  erecting  even  in  Rome  itself  a  momi- 
GREGORY  VIT.  |  ment  of  the  pope*8  submission;   and, 

Batlr  himself,  while  admitting  that  \  within  our  own  times,  the  eesysubrersioo 
Gregory  was  the  firebrand  of  Europe,  |  of  that  steady,  and  apparently  most  for- 
concedes  to  him  the  denomination  of  a  \  midable  support  of  the  ^pal  power,  the 
great  man.  ''That  old  Rome,'*  says  he,  ^  society  of  Jesuits  in  Spain,  in  France,  m 
^  which  plumed  ibielf  upon  conquests  $  Naples,  in  Goa,  and  iu  Paraguay-Hall 
and  mililaiy  yirtue,  jthould  have  brought  \  this  fiimishes  decisive  evidence,  that, 
•o  many  other  nations  under  its  dominion,  i  when  potent  princes  are  in  hostility  with 
iedounds,acoordingtothegenenUmaxiras^  Rome,  the  quarrel  is  not  terminated  in 
of  mankind,  to  her  credit  and  glory ;  but,  ^  their  cxmiusion ;  they  may  occaaooaHy 
npon  the  slightest  reflection,  can  excite  <  bend  before  the  storm,  but  &ey  will  iiat 
little  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  [  eventually  be  overthrown, 
a  subject  of  great  surprise  to  see  new  1  When  the  popes  walked  on  the  heads 
Rome,  which  pretended  to  value  itself  t  of  kings,  when  mejr  conferred  crowns  by 
only  on  an  apostolic  ministry,  possessed  |  a  parddment  bull,  it  appears  to  me,  tibil 
of  an  authority  under  which  die  greatest  |  at  this  extreme  height  or  their  power  and 
monarchs  have  been  constrained  to  bend.  |  grandeur  they  did  no  more  than  the 
Caron  may  observe,  with  truth,  that  [  Caliphs,  who  were  the  successors  of  Ma> 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  emperor  who  >  hornet,  did  in  the  very  period  of  thev 
has  opposed  die  popes  without  feeling !  decline.  Both  of  them,  m  the  chaxacter 
bitter  cause  to  regret  his  resistance.  Even  of  priests,  conferred  the  investiture  id 
at  the  present  day  the  conflicts  of  power-  ^empires,  in  solemn  ceremony,  on  dn 
ful  princes  with  the  court  of  Rome  almost!  most  powerful  of  contending  parties, 
always  terminate  in  their  confusion."        \     3dly.   Mahnbourg  says^**  What  no 

I  am  of  a  totally  different  opinion  from  /  pope  ever  did  before,  Gregory  VIII.  de- 
Bayle.    There  will  probably  oe  many  of  \  prived  Henry  IV.  of  his  dignity  of  enn 
a  diffiifent  one  from  mine.    I  deliver  it  \  peror,  and  of  his  kingdoms  of  Germany 
however  with  freedom,  and  let  him  who  i  and  Italy.*' 
is  willing  and  able  refute  it.  \     Maimbourg  is  mistaken.    Pope  Za- 

1st.  Tne  diflerences  of  the  princes  of  n  chary  had,  lone  before  dwt,  placed  • 


Orange  and  the  Seven  Provinces  with  \  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
Rome  did  not  terminate  in  tlieir  coniii-  r  Pepin,  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  the 
sion ;  and  Bayle,  who,  while  at  Amster-  \  Franks ;  and  Pope  Leo  III.  hsud  dechrod 
dam,  could  set  Rome  at  defiance,  was  a  j  the  son  of  that  Pepin  emperor  of  the 
happy  illustration  of  the  contrary.  i  west,  and  thereby  deprived  the  EmpifSB 

Tne  triumphs  of  Queen  Eliabeth,  of  I  Irene  of  the  whole  of  that  empiie ;  and 
Gustavus  Vasa  in  Sweden,  of  the  kings  j  from  that  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  tho« 
of  Denmark,  of  all  the  princes  of  the  t  has  not  been  a  single  priest  of  the  Ro> 
north  of  Germany,  of  the  finest  part  of  ^  mish  church  who  has  not  imagmed  that 
Helvetia,  of  the  single  and  small  ciw  of  i  his  bishop  enjoyed  the  dispooal  of  aQ 
Geneva, — the  triumphs,  I  say,  of  all  ^  crowns. 

these  over  the  policy  of  the  Roman  court, '  Tliis  maxim  was  always  turned  to  ae- 
we  perfectly  satisfiMtory  testimonies  that  r  count  when  it  was  possible  to  be  so.  It 
it  may  be  easily  and  successfully  resisted,  i  was  considered  as  a  consecrated  weapon, 
both  m  afiairs  of  religion  and  government,  f  deposited  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  John  of 

9dly.  The  sacking  of  Rome  by  the ,;  Lateran,  which  might  be  drawn  forth  im 
troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  the  Pope ;  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  on 
(Clement  VII.)  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  ^  every  occaaioa  tnat  required  it.    This 
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l^rerogatif  e  is  so  commanding ;  it  raises 
to  such  a  faeii^ht  tfie  dignity  of  an  exor* 
cist  born  at  Velletri  or  Civiia  Vccchaa, 
that  if  Luther,  CEcoIaropadius,  John 
Calvin,  and  all  the  prophets  of  the  Ge- 
rennes,  had  been  natives  of  any  miserable 
village  near  Rome,  and  undergone  the 
tonsure  there,  they  would  have  supported 
that  church  with  the  same  rage  which 
they  actually  manifested  for  its  destruction 

4thly.  Everything,  then,  depends  on 
the  time  and  place  cf  a  man *s  birth,  and 
ihe  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
;rounded.  Gkegory  VII.  was  bom  in  an 
#ge  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  super- 
tttition ;  he  had  to  deal  with  a  young 
•debauched  inexperienced  emperor,  defi- 
cient in  money,  and  whose  power  was 
contested  by  all  the  powerful  lords  of 
Germany. 

We  cannot  believe,  that,  from  the 
time  of  the  Austrastan  Charlemagne,  the 
Roman  people  ever  paid  very  willing 
obedience  to  Franks  or  Teutonians:  it 
hated  them  as  much  as  the  genuine  old 
Komans  would  have  hated  the  Cimbri, 
if  the  Cimbri  had  obtained  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  Othos  had  left  behind  them 
in  Home  a  memory  that  was  execrated, 
because  they  had  enjoyed  great  power 
there  :  and,  after  tlie  time  of  the  Othos, 
Europe  it  is  wHl  known  became  involved 
in  frightfvl  anarchy. 

This  anarchy  was  not  more  effectually 
restrained  under  the  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Franconia.  One  half  of  Ger- 
many was  in  insurrection  against  Henry 
IV.  The  Countess  Matilda,  grand 
duchess,  his  cousin  german,  more  power- 
jTul  than  himself  in  Italy,  was  his  mortal 
enemy.  She  possessed,  either  as  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  or  as  allodial  property,  the 
whole  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  territory  of 
Cremona,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Parma ; 
tt  part  of  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  Reggio, 
Modena,  Spoletto,  and  Verona ;  and  she 
had.  rights,  that  is  to  say  pretensions,  to 
the  two  Burgundys ;  for  the  imperial 
chancery  claimed  those  territories,  ac 
oording  to  its  regular  practice  of  claiming 
everything. 
60 


We  admit,  that  Gregory  VII.  would 
have  been  little  less  than  an  ideot  had  ha 
not  exerted  his  strongest  efforts  to  secure 
a  complete  influence  over  this  powerful 
princess ;  and  to  obtain,  by  her  means,  a 
point  of  support  and  protection  against 
the  Germans.  He  became  her  director, 
aud,  after  being  her  director,  her  heir. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  examine 
whether  he  was  really  her  lover,  or  whe- 
ther he  only  pretended  to  be  so ;  or 
whether  his  enemies  merely  pretended 
it ;  or  whetlier,  in  his  idle  moments,  the 
assuming  and  ardent  little  director  did 
not  occasionally  abuse  the  influence  he 
possessed  with  his  penitent,  and  prevail 
over«  feeble  and  capricious  woman.  In 
the  course  of  human  events  nothing  can 
be  more  natursl  or  common;  but  as 
usually  no  registers  are  kept  of  sucli 
cases;  as  those  interesting  intimacies  be 
tween  the  directors  and  directed  do  not  ^ 
take  place  before  witnesses,  and  as  Gre- 
gory has  been  reproached  with  tliis  im- 
putation only  bv  his  enemies,  we  ought 
not  to  confound  accusation  with  proof. 
It  is  quite  enough  that  Gregory  claimed 
the  whole  of  his  penitent*s  property. 

5thly.  The  donation  which  he  pro-* 
cured  to  be  made  to  himself  by  the 
Countess  Matilda,  in  the  year  10/7,  is 
more  than  suspected.  And  one  proof 
that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  is,  that 
not  merely  this  deed  was  never  shown, 
but,  that,  in  a  second  deed,  the  first  is 
stated  to  have  been  lost.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  the  donation  had  been  mada 
in  the  fortress  of  Canosse,  and  in  the 
second  act  it  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  Rome.  These  circumstances  may  be 
considered  as  confirming  the  opinion  of 
some  antiquaries,  a  little  too  scrupulous, 
who  maintain  that  out  of  a  thousand 
grants  made  in  those  times  (and  thoser 
times  were  cf  long  duration)  there  are 
more  than  nine  hunidred  evidently  coun- 
terfeit. 

There  have  been  two  sorts  of  usurpers 
in  our  quarter  of  the  world,  Europe- 
robbers  and  forgers. 

6Lhly.  Bayle,  although  allowing   the 
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title  af  great  to  Gregory,  acknowledges 
at  the  same  time  that  this  turbulent  man 
disgraced  his  heroism  by  his  prophecies. 
He  had  the  audacity  to  create  an  em- 
peror, and  in  that  he  did  well,  as  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  had  made  a  pope. 
Henry  deposed  him,  and  he  deposed 
Henry.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
ject:— both  sides  are  equal.  Bat  Gregory 
took  it  into  his  head  to  turn  prophet ;  he 
predicted  the  death  of  Henry  I V.  for  the 
year  1080;  but  Henry  IV.  conquered, 
and  the  pretended  Emperor  Rodolphus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thuringia  by 
the  famous  Godfry  of  Bouillon,  a  man 
more  truly  great  than  all  the  other  three. 

This  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  Gre- 
gory had  more  enthusiasm  than  talent. 

I  subscribe  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
remark  of  Bayle,  that  ''when  a  man 
undertakes  to  predict  the  future,  he  is 
». provided  against  everything  by  a  face  of 
brass,  and  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of 
equivocations.**  But  your  enemies  de- 
ride your  equivocations;  they  also  have 
a  face  of  brass  like  yourself ;  and  they 
expose  you  as  a  knave,  a  braggart,  and 
a  fool. 

7thly.  Our  great  man  ended  his  public 
career  with  witnessing  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  assault,  in  the  year  1083.*  He 
was  besieged  in  the  castle,  since  called 
St.  Angelo,  by  the  same  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  whom  he  had  dared  to  dispossess, 
and  died  in  misery  and  contempt  at  Sa- 
lerno, under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Guiscard  the  Norman. 

I  ask  pardon  of  modem  Rome,  but 
when  I  read  Uie  history  of  the  Scipios, 
the  Catos,  the  Pompeys,  and  the  Caesars, 
I  find  a  difficulty  in  ranking  with  them  a 
factious  monk  who  was  made  a  pope 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
'  But  our  Gregory  has  obtained  even  a 
yet  finer  title;  he  has  been  made  a  saint, 
at  least  at  Rome.  It  was  the  famous 
Cardinal  Coscia  who  effected  this  canon- 
iiatfon  under  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  Even 
an  office  or  service  of  St.  Gregory  VII. 
was  printed,  in  which  it  was  said,  that 
that  saint  "  absolved  the  faithful  from  the 


allegiance  which  they  bad  iwora  to  tlMir 
emperor." 

Many  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  were 
desirous  of  having  this  legend  barnt  by 
the  executioner;  but  Bentivoglio,  the 
nuncio, — who  kept  one  of  the  actresses 
at  the  opera,  of  the  name  of  Constitutioiiy 
as  his  mistress,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter 
called  la  I.^gende;  a  man  otherwise  ex- 
tremely amiable,  and  a  most  interestJag 
companion,-»pro€ured  firom  the  ministry 
a  mitigation  of  the  threatened  sttem; 
and,  after  passing  sentence  of  condemna^ 
tion  on  the  legend  of  Su  Gregory^  the 
hostile  party  were  contented  to  suppress 
it  and  to  laugh  at  it. 

-     HAPPY— HAPPILY. 

What  is  called  happiness  is  an  abstract 
idea,  composed  of  various  ideas  of  plea- 
sure; for  ne  who  has  but  a  moment  of 
pleasure  is  not  a  happy  man,  in  like 
manner  that  a  moment  of  grief  constitutes 
not  a  miserable  one.  Pleasure  is  more 
transient  than  happiness,  and  happiness 
than  felicity.  -When  a  perspn  says — ^I 
am  happy  at  this  moment,  he  abuses  the 
word,  and  only  means  I  am  pleased. 
When  pleasure  is  continuousp  be  may 
then  call  himself  happy.  When  this 
happiness  lasts  a  little  longer,  it  is  a  state 
of  felicity.  We  are  sometimes  very  far 
from  beinsf  happy  in  prosperity,  just  as 
a  surfeited  invalid  eats  nothing  of  a  gieat 
feast  prepared  for  him. 

The  ancient  adage,  ''No  person  should 
be  called  happy  before  his  death,"  seems 
to  turn  on  rery  false  principles,  if  we 
niean  by  this  maxim  that  we  should  not 
give  the  name  of  happy  to  a  man  who 
had  been  so  constantly  from  his  birth  to 
his  last  hour.  This  continuity  of  agree- 
able moments  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  constitution  of  our  organs,  by  that  of 
the  elements  on  which  we  depend,  and. 
by  that  of  mankind,  on  whom  we  depend 
still  more.  Constant  happiness  is  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  the  soul;  it  is  a 
great  deal  for  us  not  to  be  a  long  time 
unhappy.  A  person  whom  we  might 
suppose  to  have  always  enjoyed  a  happy 
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life,  who  perishes  miserahly,  would  cer- 
tainly merit  the  appellation  of  happy 
until  his  death,  and  we  might  boldly  pro- 
nounce that  he  had  been  the  happiest  of 
men.  Socrates  might  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  the  Greeks,  although  supersti- 
tious, absurd,  or  iniquitous  judges,  or 
all  together,  juridically  poisoned  him  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  believed  in  one  only  God. 

The  philosophical  maxim  so  mueh 
agitated,  *'Nemo  ante  obitum  felix," 
therefore,  appears  absolutely  false  in 
every  sense ;  and  if  it  signifies  that  a 
happy  man  may  die  an  unhappy  death, 
it  signifies  nothing  of  consequence. 

The  proverb  of  being  "  Happy  as  a 
king'^  b  still  more  false.  Every  body 
knows  how  the  vulgar  deceive  themselves. 

It  is  demanded,  if  one  condition  is 
happier  than  another  ?  If  man  in  general 
is  nappier  than  woman  ?  It  would  be 
Decessary  to  have  tried  all  conditions,  to 
have  been  man  and  woman  like  Tiresias 
and  Iphis,  to  decide  this  question ;  still 
more  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  lived 
in  all  conditions,  with  a  mind  equally 
proper  to  each ;  and  we  roust  have 
passed  through  all  the  possible  state  of 
man  and  woman  to  judge  of  it. 

It  is  further  demanded,  if  of  two  men 
one  is  happier  than  the  otlier  ?  It  is 
Tery  clear  that  he  who  has  the  gout  and 
•tone,  who  loses  his  fortune,  his  ^honour, 
hif  wife  and  children,  and  who  is  con* 
denmed  to  be  hanged  immediately  after 
having  been  mangled,  is  less  happy  in 
this  work!  in  everything,  than  a  young 
vigorous  sultan,  or  La  Fontaine's  cobbler. 

Bat  we  wish  to  know  which  is  the 
happiest  of  two  men  equally  healthy, 
equally  rich,  and  of  an  equal  condition  ? 
It  is  clear,  that  it  is  their  temper  which 
decides  it.  Tkeinost  moderate,  the  least 
aiudouf,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
iensiUe,  is  the  most  happy ;  but  unfor 
tonately  the  most  sensible  is  often  the 
least  moderate.  It  is  not  our  condition, 
it  is  the  temper  of  our  souls  whioh  ren- 
ders us  happy.  This  disposition'  of  our 
soul  depends  on  our  oigaosy  and  our 


organs  have  been  arranged  without  our 
having  the  least  part  in  the  arrangement. 

It  belongs  to  tne  reader  to  make  his 
reflexions  on  the  above.  There  are  many 
articles  on  which  he  can  say  more  than 
we  ought  to  tell  him.  In  matters  of  art, 
it  is  necessary  to  instruct  hin^;  in  affairs 
of  morals,  he  should  be  left  to  think  for 
himself 

There  are  dogs  whom  we  caress,  comb, 
and  feed  with  biscuits,  and  to  whom  we 
give  pretty  females ;  there  are  others 
which  are  covered  with  the  mange,  which 
die  of  hunger ;  others  which  we  chase 
and  beat,  and  which  a  young  surgeon 
slowly  dissects,  after  having  driven  four 
great  nails  into  their  paws.  Has  it  de« 
pended  upon  these  poor  dogs  to  be  happy 
or  unhappy.  T 

We  say  a  happy  thought,  a  happy 
feature,  a  happy  repartee,  a  happy  phy- 
siognomy,, happy  climate,  &c.  These 
thoughts,  these  happy  traits,  which  strike 
like  sudden  inspirations,  and  which  are 
called  the  happy  sallies  of  a  man  of  wit, 
strike  like  flashes  of  light  across  our  eyes, 
without  our  seeking  it.  They  are  no 
more  in  our  power  than  a  happy  physi- 
ognomy; that  is  to  say,  a  sweet  and 
noble  aspect,  so  independent  of  us,  and 
so  often  deceitful.  The  happy  climate 
is  that  which  nature  favours;  so  are 
happy  imaginations,  so  is  happy  genius, 
or  great  talent.  And  who  can  give  him- 
self genius  ?  or  who,  when  he  has  received 
some  ray  of  this  flame,  can  preserve  it 
always  brilliant? 

When  we  speak  of  a  happy  rascal,  by 
this  word  we  only  comprehend  his  suc- 
cess. "Felix  Sylla*'— the  fortunate 
S^Ila^  an  Alexander  VI.,  a  Duke  of  Bor- 
gi8,have  happily  pillaged,  betrayed,  poi- 
soned, ravaged,  and  assassinated.  But 
being  viUains,  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
were  very  unhappy,  even  when  not  in 
fear  of  persons  resembling  themselves. 

It  may  happen  to  an  ill-disposed  per- 
son, badlv  educated, — a  Turk  for  exam- 
ple, of  whom  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  he 
IS  permitted  to  doubt  the  Christian  faith 
•—to  put  a  silken  cord  roandthe  necks  o> 
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his  visiers,  vthm  Uiey  are  rich  ;  to  stran- 
gle, massacre,  or  throw  his  brothers  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  to  ravage  a  hundred 
leagues  of  couniry  for  his  glory.  It  may 
happen,  I  say,  that  this  man  has  no  more 
remorse  than  his  mufti,  and  is  very 
happy,«— on  all  which  the  reader  may 
duly  ponder. 

There  were  formerly  happy  planets, 
and  others  unhappy,  or  unfortunate ;  un- 
happiiy*  they  no  longer  exist. 

Some  people  would  have  deprived  the 
public  of  this  useful  Dictionary — hap- 
pily, they  have  not  succeeded. 

Ungenerous  minds,  and  absurd  fana- 
tics, every  day  endeavour  to  prejudice 
the  powerful  and  the  ignorant  against 
philosophers.  If  they  were  unhappily 
listened  to,  we  should  fall  back  into  the 
barbarity  from  which  philosophers  alone 
have  withdrawn  us. 

HEAVEN  (CIEL  MATERIEL) 

TuR  laws  of  optics,  which  are  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  have  ordained 
that,  from  this  small  globe  of  earth  on 
which  we  live,  we  shall  always  see  the 
material  heaven  as  if  we  were  the  centre 
of  it,  although  we  are  far  from  being  that 
centre. 

That  we  shall  always  see  it  as  a  vaulted 
roof,  hanging  over  a  plane,  although 
there  is  no  other  vaulted  roof  than  that 
of  our  atmosphere,  which  has  no  such 
plane. 

That  our  sun  and  moon  will  always 
appear  one  third  larger  at  the  horizon  than 
at  their  zenith,  although  they  are  nearer 
the  spectator  at  the  zenith  than  at  the 
horizon. 

Such  are  the  laws  of  optics,  such  is  the 
structure  of  your  eyes,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  material  heaven,  the  clouds, 
the  moon,  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  vast  a 
distance  from  you ;  the  planets,  which  in 
their  apogee  are  still  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it ;  all  the  stars  placed  at  distances 
yet  vastly  greater,  comets  and  meteors, 
everything,  must  appear  to  us  in  that 
vaulted  roof  as  consisting  of  our  atmos- 
pbere. 


Tlie  sun  appears  to  ns,  when  in  its 
zenith,  smaller  than  when  at  fifteen  de- 
grees below  ;  at  thirty  degrees  below  the 
zenith  it  will  appear  still  larger  than  at  fi& 
teen ;  and  finally,  at  the  horizon,  its  mt 
will  seem  larger  yet ;  so  that  its  dimen- 
sions in  the  lower  heaven  decrease  incon- 
sequence of  its  elevations,  in  the  follcw- 
proportions: — 

At  the  horizon    •     .     .     .     .  100 

At  fifteen  degrees  above  .     .  66 

At  thirty  degrees     ....  50 

At  forty-five  degrees    •     •     .  40 

Its  apparent  magnitudes  in  the  vaulted 
roof  are  as  its  apparent  elevations ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  moon,  and  with  a 
comet. 

It  is  not  habit,  it  is  not  the  intervea- 
tion  of  tracts  of  land,  it  is  not  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  which  produce 
this  effect.  Mallebranche  and  Regis  have 
disputed  with  each  other  on  this  subject; 
but  Robert  Smith  has  calculated. 

Observe  the  two  stars,  which,  being  at 
a  prodigious  distance  from  each  oUier, 
and  at  very  difierent  depths,  in  the  im* 
mensity  of  space,  are  here  considered  sa 
placed  in  the  circle  which  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  traverse.  You  perceive  them 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  great  cir- 
de,  but  approximating  to  each  other  ia 
every  circle  smaller,  or  within  that  de- 
scribed by  the  path  of  the  sun. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  you  see  the 
material  heaven.  It  is  by  these  inTwia- 
ble  laws  of  optics  that  you  perceive  the 
planets  sometimes  retrograde  and  somA- 
times  stationary  ;  there  is  in  fact  nothiag 
of  thle  kind.  Were  you  stationed  in  the 
sun,  we  should  perceive  all  the  planets 
and  comets  moving  regularly  round  it  in 
those  elliptic  orbits  which  God  asstgos. 
But  we  are  upon,  the  planet  of  the  earth, 
in  a  corner  of  tlie  universe,  where  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 
everything . 

iJet  us  not  then  blame  the  errors  of  oor 
senses,  like  MalUbranche;  the  steady 
laws  of  haiure  originating  in  the  immu* 
table  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  adapted 
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to  the  structure  of  our  organs, •  cannot  be 
errors. 

We  can  only  see  the  appearances  of 
thingfy  and  not  thinj^s  themselves.  We 
are  no  more  deceived  when  the  sun,  the 
work  of  |he  divinity,~-that  star  a  million 
limes  laiyer  than  our  earth— appears  to 
us  quite  flat  and  two  feet  in  width,  than 
when  in  a  convex  mirror,  which  is  the 
work  of  our  own  hands,  we  see  a  man 
only  a  few  inches  high. 
•  If  the  Chaldean  Magi  were  the  first 
who  employed  the  understanding,  which 
God  bestows  upon  t^iem,  to  measure 
•ad  arrange  in  their  respective  stations  the 
heavenly  bodies,  other  nations  moregross 
and  unintelligent  made  no  advance  to- 
wards imitating  them. 

These  childish  and  savage  populations 
imagined  the  earth  to  be  flat,  supported, 
I  know  not  how,  by  its  own  weight  in  the 
air;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  move 
continually  upon  a  solid  vaulted  roof 
called  a  firmament ;  and  this  roof  to  sus- 
tain waters,  and  have  flood-gates  at  re- 
gular distances,  though  which  these 
waters  issued  to  moisten  and  fertilise  the 
earth. 

But  how  did  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
all  the  stars,  reappear  after  their  setting  ? 
Of  this  they  knew  nothing  at  all.  The 
heaven  touehed  the  flat  earth :  and  there 
were  no  means  by  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  could  turn  under  the  earth, 
and  go  to  rise  in  the  east  after  having  set 
in  the  west.  It  is  true,  that  these  chil- 
dren of  ignorance  were  right  by  chance 
in  not  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  sun 
and  filed  stars  moved  round  the  earth. 
But  they  were  far  from  conceiving  that 
the  sun  was  immoveable,  and  the  earth 
with  its  satellite  revolving  round  him  in 
space  together  with  the  other  planets. 
Their  fables  were  more  distant  from  the 
true  system  of  the  world  than  darkness 
from  light* 

They  thought  that  the  sun  and  stars 
returned  by  certain  unknown  roads  after 
having  refreshed  themselves  for  their 
course  at  some  spot,  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained^ in  the  Mediterranean  sea.    This 


was  the  amount  of  astronomy,  even  in' 
the  time  of  Homer,  who  is  comparative!/ 
recent;  for  the  Chaldeans  kept  their 
science  to  themselves;  in  order  to  obtain 
thereby,  greater  respect  from  other  na« 
tions.  Homer  says,  more  than  once,  that 
the  sun  plunges  into  the  ocean  (and  this 
ocean,  be  it  observed,  is  nothing  but  the 
Nile :)  here,  by  the  freshness  of  the  wa- 
ters, he  repairs  during  the  night  the  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion  of  the  day,  after 
which,  he  goes,  to  the  place  of  his  regular 
rising  by  ways  unknown  to  mortals. 
This  idea  is  very  like  that  of  Baron 
Fcsneste,  who  says,  that  the  cause  of  our 
not  seeing  the  sun  when  he  gof  s  back,  is 
that  he  goes  back  by  night. 

As,  at  that  time,  the  nations  of  Syria 
and  theGreeks  were  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Asia  and  a  small  part  of  Europe, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  countries  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Nile,  they  laid  it  down 
as  a  certainty  that  the  earth  was  a  full 
third  longer  than  it  was  wide;  conse- 
quently the  heaven,  which  touched  the 
earth  and  embraced  it,  was  also  more 
long  than  wide.  Hence  came  down  to 
us  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
names  which  we  have  always  retainec*, 
although  with  far  more  correct  ideas  than 
those  which  originally  suggested  them. 

The  book  of  Job,  composed  by  an  an- 
cient Arab  who  possessed. some  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  since  he  speaks  of 
the  constellations,  contains  nevertheless 
the  following  passages :  '*  Where  wert 
thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  ?  Who  hath  taken  the  dimensions 
thereof?  On  what  are  its  foundations 
fixed  ?  Who  hath  laid  the  corner-stone 
thereof  V 

The  least  informed  sdiool-boy,  at  the 
present  day,  woufd  tell  him,  in  answer : 
The  earth  has  neither  corner-stone  nor 
foundation ;  and,  as  to  its  dimensions,  we 
know  them  perfectly  well,  as  from  Ma- 
gellan to  Bousainville,  various  naviga. 
tors  have  sailed  round  it. 

The  same  school-boy  would  put  to  r.i- 
lence  the  pompous  declaimer  Laciantius, 
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and  ftll  [those  who  before  and  since  hit 
time  have  deoided  that  the  earth  was  fixed 
upon  the  water,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
heaven  under  the  earth ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  both  ridiculotts  and  impious 
to  suppose  the  enstenoe  of  antipodes. 

It  is  curious  to  ol^enre  wnh  what 
disdain,  with  what  contemptuous  pity, 
Lactantius  looks  down  upon  all  the  phi- 
losophers, who,  from  about  four  hunared 
years  before  his  time,  had  begun  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  apparent  revolutions 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  with  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  and  the  liquid  and 
yielding  nature  of  the  heaven  through 
which  the  planets  revolved  in  their  orbits, 
&c.  He  enquires,  **  by  what  degrees  phi- 
losophers attained  such  excess  of  tolly 
as  to  conceive  the  earth  to  be  a  globe, 
and  to  surround  that  globe  with  heaven." 

These  reaaoninss  are  upon  a  par  with 
those  he  has  adduoed  on  the  subject  of 
the  siblys. 

Our  young  scholar  would  address 
some  such  language  as  this  to  all  these 
consequential  doctors :  '*  You  are  to 
learn,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
solid  heavens  placed  one  over  another,  as 
you  have  been  told ;  that  there  are  no 
real  circles  in  which  the  stars  move  on  a 
pretended  firmament ;  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  our  planetary  world ;  and  that 
the  earth  and  the  planets  move  round  it 
in  space,  in  orbits  not  circukr  but  ellip- 
tic. You  must  learn  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  neither  above  nor  below,  but  that 
the  planets  and  the  comets  tend  all  to- 
wards the  sun,  their  common  centre, 
and  that  the  sun  tends  towards  them, 
according  to  an  eternal  law  of  gravitation.*' 

Lactantius  and  his  gabbling  associates 
would  be  perfectly  astonished,  when  the 
true  system  of  the  worl^  was  thus  un- 
folded to  them. 

HEAVEN  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

W£RE  a  silkworm  to  denominate  the 
small  quanti^r  of  downy  substance  sur- 
rounding its  ball,  heaven,  it  would  rea- 
son just  as  correctly  as  all  the  ancienu, 
when^  they  applied  that  term  to  the  at- 


mosphere ;  which,  as  M.  de  Fontenelle 
has  well  observed,  in  his  "  Plurality  of 
Worlds,''  is  the  down  of  our  ball. 

The  vapours  which  rise  firona  our  aeas 
and  land,  and  which  form  the  clouds, 
meteors,  and  thunder,  were  supposed,  ia 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  to  oe  the  re- 
sidence of  gods.  Homer  always  makes 
the  gods  descend  in  clouds  of  gold ;  nd 
hence  painters  stiU  represent  them  sealed 
on  a  cloud.  How  can  any  one  be  seated 
on  water  ?  It  was  perfectly  correct  to 
place  the  master  of  the  gods  mora  at  ease 
than  the  rest :  He  had  an  eagle  to  osny 
him,  because  the  eagle  soars  higher  than 
the  other  birds. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  observing  that  the 
lords  of  cities  resided  in  citadels  on  the 
top  of  some  mountain,  supposed  that  the 
gods  might  also  have  their  citadel,  and 
placed  it  in  Thessaly,  on  Mount  Olym- 
pus, whose  sununit  is  sometimes  hid  ia 
clouds ;  so  that  their  palace  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  their  heaven. 

Afterwards,  the  stars  and  planets, 
which  appear  fixed  to  the  blue  vauk  of 
our  atmosphere,  became  the  abodes  of 
gods ;  seven  of  them  had  each  a  planet, 
and  the  rest  found  a  lodging  where  tbejr 
could.  The  general  council  of  gods  was 
held  in  a  spacious  hall  which  lay  beyond 
the  milky  way ;  for  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  the  gods  should  have  a  hall  in  the 
air,  as  men  had  town-halls  and  courts  of 
assembly  upon  earth. 

When  the  Titans,  a  species  of  animsl' 
between  gods  and  men,  declared  their 
just  and  necessary  war  against  these  same 
gods  in  order  to  recover  a  part  of  their 
patrimony,  by  the  lather's  side,  as  thej 
were  the  sons  of  heaven  and  earth; 
they  contented  themselves  with  piling 
two  or  three  mountains  upon  one  aao> 
ther,  thinking,  that  would  be  quite  enough 
to  make  them  masters  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  castle  of  Olympus. 

VcT«  foret  tnri%  sccnrior  ardaos  ether. 
AffectoM  ffcant  ragaoln  eciolB  cUantos;        -* 
Aitaque  coB|CfttfM  »truxias»  ad  sidcra  moDics. 
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It  is,  however,  more  than  six  hundred 
leagues  from  these  stars  to  Mount 
Olympus,  and  from  some  stars  infinitely 
farther. 

Virgil  (Eclogue  v.  57.)  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say — 

Sub  pedibnsque  videt  nubas  et  sidtra  Daphnis. 

X>aphDls,  th«  guMt  of  bearea»  with  wondering  ayes. 
Views  in  ll>e  milkjr  way,  the  starry  skies. 
And  far  bensath  him,  from  the  shining  sphere 
Beholds  the  moniiiifl  clouds,  and  rolllnr  year. 

Dtyien, 

But  where  then  could  Daphnis  possi- 
bly place  himself? 

At  the  opeta,  and  in  more  serious 
productions,  the  gods  are  introduced 
descending  in  the  midst  of  tempests, 
clouds,  and  thunder;  that  is,  God  is 
brought  forward  in  the  midst  of  the 
▼apours  of  our  petty  globe.  These 
notions  are  so  suitable  to  our  weak 
minds,  that  they  appear  to  us  grand 
and  sublime. 

This  philosophy  of  children  and  old 
women  was  of  prodigious  antiquity ;  it  is 
balieved,  however,  that  the  Chaldeans 
entertained  nearly  as  correct  ideas  as 
oaneWes  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called 
heaven.  They  placed  the  sun  in  the 
midst  of  our  planetary  system,  nearly  at 
the  same  distance  from  our  globe  as  our 
calculation  imputes  it;  and  they  sup- 
posed the  eartn  and  some  planets  to  re- 
volve round  that  star ;  this  we  learn  from 
Aristatehus  of  Samos.  It  is  nearly  the 
system  of  the  world  since  established  by 
Copernicus ;  but  the  philosophers  kept 
the  secret  to  themselves,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain greater  respect  both  from  kings  and 
people,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  persecution. 

Ibe  language  of  error  is  so  familiar  to 
mankind,  that  we  still  apply  the  name  df 
heaven  to  our  vapours,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  earth  and  moon.  We  use  the 
expression  of  ascending  to  heaven,  just 
as  we  say  the  sun  turns  roifndy  although 
we  well  know  that  it  does  not  We  are, 
probably,  the  heaven  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon ;  and  every  planet  places 
its  heaven  in  that  planet  nearest  to  itself. 

Had  Homer  been  asked,  to  what  hea- 


ven the  soul  of  Sarpedon  had  6ed,  or 
where  that  of  Hercules  resided,  Homer 
would  have  been  a  good  dealembarrassed^ 
and  would  have  answered  by  some  har« 
monious  verses. 

What  assurance  could  there  be»  that 
the  ethereal  soul  of  Hercules  would  be 
more  at  its  ease  in  the  planet  Venus  ,or  in 
Saturn,  than  upon  our  own  globe?  Could 
its  mansion  be  in  the  sun?  In  that  flam- 
ing and  consuming  furnace,  it  would  ap- 
pear difficult  for  it  to  endure  its  station. 
In  bbort,  what  was  it  that  the  ancients 
meant  by  heaven  ?  They  knew  nothing 
about  it;  they  were  always  exclaiming, 
*'  Heaven  and  earth,''  thus  placing  com* 
pleiely  different  things  in  roost  absurb 
connection.  It  would  be  just  as  judi- 
cious to  exclaim^  and  connect  in  the  same 
manner,  infinity  and  an  atom.  Properly 
speaking,  tliere  is  no  heaven.  There  is 
a  prodigious  number  of  globes  revolving 
in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  our  globe 
revolves  like  the  rest. 

The  ancients  thought,  that  to  go  to 
heaven  was  to  ascend ;  but  there  is  no 
ascent  from  one  globe  to  another.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  sometimes  above  our 
horizon,  and  sometimes  below  it.  Thus, 
let  us  suppose  that  Venus,  after  visiting 
Paphos,  should  return  to  her  own  planer, 
when  that  planet  had  set;  the  goddess 
would  not  in  that  case  ascend,  in  refer- 
euce  to  our  horizon ;  she  would  descend, 
and  the  proper  expression  would  be  then, 
descended  to  heaven.  But  the  ancients 
did  not  discriminate  with  such  nicety; 
on  every  subject  of  natural  philosophy, 
their  notions  were  vague,  uncertain,  and 
contradictory.  Volumes  have  been  com- 
posed in  order  to  ascertain  and  point  out 
what  they  thought  upon  many  questions 
of  this  description.  Six  woroa  would 
have  been  sufficient — ''they  did  not 
think  at  all."  We  must  always  except 
a  small  number  of  sages ;  but  they  ap- 
peared at  too  late  a  period,  and  but  rarely 
disclosed  their  thoughts ;  and  when  they 
did  so,  the  charlatans  in  power  took  care 
to  send  them  to  heaven  by  th«  shortest 
way. 
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A  writer,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  th€ 
name  of  Ptuche,  has  been  recently  ex- 
hibitinfif  Moses  as  a  great  nataral  philo- 
sopher ;  another  had  preTiousIj  harmo- 
nized Moses  with  Descartes,  and  pub* 
lished  a  book,  which  he  called,  '*  Cartesius 
Mosaisans ;  according  to  him,  '*  Moses 
was  the  real  inventor  of  **  Vortices,*'  and 
the  subtle  matter;  but  we  full  well  know, 
that  when  God  made  Moses  a  great  le- 
gislator and  prophet,  it  was  no  part  of 
his  scheme  to  make  him  also  a  professor 
of  physics.  Moses  instructed  the  Jews 
in  their  duty,  and  did  not  teach  them  a 
single  word  of  philosophy.  Calmet,  who 
compiled  a  great  deal,  but  never  reasoned 
at  all,  talks  of  the  system  of  the  Hebrews ; 
but  that  stupid  people  never  l>ad  any 
system.  They  had  not  even  a  school  of 
geometry ;  the  very  name  was  utterly 
unknown  to  them.  The  whole  of  their 
science  was  comprised  in  money  chang- 
ing and  usury. 

We  find  in  their  hooks  ideas  on  the 
structure  of  heaven,  confused,  incoherent, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  people 
immersed  in  barbarism.  Their  first  hea- 
ven was  the  air,  the  second  the  firmament 
in  which  the  stars  were  fixed.  This  fir- 
mament was  solid  and  made  of  glass,  and 
supported  the  superior  waters  which 
issued  from  the  vast  reservoirs  by  flood- 
gates, sluices,  and  cataracts,  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge. 

Above  the  firmament  or  these  superior 
waters  was  the  third  heaven,  or  the  em- 
pyreum,  to  which  St.  Paul  was  caught 
up.  The  firmament  was  a  sortof  demi 
vault  which  came  close  down  to  the 
earth. 

It  is  clear  that,  according  to  this  opi- 
nion, there  could  be  no  antipodes.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Augustin  treats  the  idea  of 
antipodes  as  an  absurdity ;  and  Lactan- 
tius,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  ex* 
pressly  says,  "can  there  possibly  be  any 
persons  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  there 
are  men  wose  heads  are  lower  than 
tiieirfeetr'&c. 

Sr.  Chrysostom  exclaims,  in  his  four- 
teenth homily,  "  Where  are  they  who 


pretend  that  the  heavens  are  niovca]>ley 
and  that  their  form  is  circular  ?" 

Lactantins^  once  more,  says,  in  tlie 
third  book  of  his  Institutions,  '*  1  cooM 
prove  to  you  by  many  argumenls,  that  it 
is  impossible  heaven  should  sarround  the 
earth." 

The  author  of  the  '*  Spectacle  of  Na- 
ture "  may  repeat  to  M.  le  Chevalier  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  that  Lactfantius  and 
St.  Chrysostom  are  great  philosophers, 
tie  will  be  told  in  reply  that  they  were 
great  saints;  and  that  to  be  a  8;reatsatnl, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  be  a  gnat 
astronomer.  It  will  be  believed  that  they 
are  in  heaven,  although  it  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  in 
what  part  of  it. 

HELL. 

Infernum,  subterranean  ;  the  regions 
below,  or  the  infernal  regions.  Nations 
which  buried  the  dead  placed  them  in 
the  inferior  or  infernal  regions.  Thrir 
soul,  then,  was  with  them  in  those  re- 
gions. Such  were  the  first  phvstcs  aad 
the  first  metaphysics  of  the  £gyptiaDS 
and  Greeks. 

The  Indians,  who  were  far  more  an- 
cient, who  had  invented  the  ingenious 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  never 
believed  that  souls  existed  in  the  infernal 
regions. 

The  Japanese,  Coreans,  Chinese,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  territory  of 
eastern  and  western  Tartary,  never  knew 
a  word  of  the  philosopliy  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

TIte  Greeks,  in  the  course  of  time, 
constituted  an  immense  kingdom  of  these 
infernal  regions,  which  they  liberally  coa- 
Hrred  on  Pluto  and  his  wife  Proserpine. 
They  assigned  them  three  privy  coun- 
sellors, three  housekeepers  called  Fu« 
ries,  and  three  Fates  to  spin,  wind,  and 
cut  the  thread  of  human  life.  And,  as  in 
ancient  times,  every  hero  had  his  dog  to 
guard  his  gate,  so  was  Pluto  attended 
and  guarded  by  an  immense  dog  with 
three  heads;  for  everything,  it  seems, 
was  to  be  done  by  threes.    Of  the  three 
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prity  counsellors,  Minos,  ^acus,'  and 
Rhadamanihus,^  one  judged  Greece,  ano- 
tlwer  Asia  Minor  Tfor  the  Greeks  were 
tiien  unacquaintea  mith  the  Greater 
Asia),  and  the  third  was  for  Europe. 
.  The  poets  having  invented  these 
infernal  regions,  or  hell,  were  the  first  to 
laugh  at  them.  Someiimes  Virgil  men- 
tions hell  in  the  iBnead  in  a  style  of  se- 
ciousness,  because  that  style  was  then 
suitable  to  his  subject.  Sometimesihe 
speaks  of  it  with  contempt  in  his  Geor- 
gics  (ii.  490,  &c.) 

Felix  qai  potuit  r^rum  roimoscere  cnusat 
Atque  mttus  omnes  el  inexoriibile  tatum 
Subjecit  pedlbus  strrpiturnque  Acherontisavari ! 

Happy  the  man  whose  vieoroussoul  ran  pierce 
Through  the  formation  ot  this  universe. 
Who  nobly  dares  il^spi!»e  with  soul  sedaie. 
The  den  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears  and  fate. 

JVMarton. 

'  Hie  following  lines  from  the  Troad 
(chorus  of  act  ii.)  in  which  Pluto,  Cer- 
berus, Phlegethon,  Styx,  &c.  are  treated 
like  dreams  and  childish  tales,  were  re- 
peated in  the  theatre  of  Rome,  and  ap- 
plauded by  forty  thousand  hands : — 

Toemra  et  aspero 

Regnum  sub  domino,  limen  et  obsidens 
Gustos  non  fiirili  Cerberus  ostio 
Humorea  vacui.  veibaque  iniuiia, 
£t  par  solfcito  fabula  somnio. 

Lucretius  and  Horace  express  them- 
seWes  equally  strong.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
used  similar  language  in  innumerable 
parts  of  their  writings.  The  great  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  reasons  still  more 
philosophically  than  all  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. **  He  who  fears  death,  fears  either 
to  be  deprived  of  all  senses,  or  to  experi- 
ence other  sensations.  But,  if  you  no 
longer  retain  your  own  senses,  you  will 
be  no  longer  subject  to  any  pain  or  grief. 
If  you  have  senses  of  a  different  nature, 
you  will  be  a  totally  different  being.'' 

To  this  reasoning,  profane  philosophy 
had  nothing  to  reply.  Yet,  agreeably  to 
that  contradiction  or  perverseness  which 
distinguishes  the  human  species,  and 
seems  to  constitute  the  very  foundation 
of  our  nature,  at  the  very  time  when  Ci- 
cero publicly  declared,  that  ''not  even 
an  old  woman  was  to  be  found  who  be- 


lieved in  such  absurdities,''  Lucretius  ad- 
mitted that  these  ideas  were  very  power- 
fully impressive  upon  men's  minds ;  his 
object,  he  says,  is  to  destroy  them : —    . 

....  Si  certam  finem  esse  vlderent 
JErumnarum  homines,  aliqua  ralione  valereot 
lichgionibus  atque  minis  obsistere  vatum. 
Nunc  ratio  niilfa  est  restandi.  nulla  facullas  : 
iEternas  quoniam  poeuaa  iu  moite  liraendum. 

Lucretius,  book  i.  108. 

.    .    .    .  If  it  once  appear  ' 
That  after  death  there's  neither  hope  nor  fear ; 
Then  might  men  freely  triumph,  then  disdain 
The  poet's  tales,  and  scorn  their  fancied  pain  ; 
But  now  we  must  submit,  since  pams  we  fear 
Eternal  attcr  death,  we  know  not  where.— Creech. 

It  is  therefore  true,  that  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people,  some  laughed 
at  hell,  and  others  trembled  at  it.  Some 
regarded  Cerberus,  the  Furies,  and  Pluto, 
as  ridiculous  fables,  others  perpetually 

f  resented  offerings  to  the  infernal  gods. 
t  was  with  them  just  as  it  is  now  among 
ourselves : — 

Et  c^uocumque  tamen  miseri  renere.  parentant, 
EtoigrosmactAiicpecudrs,  et  Mtiuibu  divis 
Inferiasmittuutmultoque  In  rebu^i  acerbis 
Acrius  admittunt  animos  ud  reiigiouem. 

Luctftius.  ill.  51. 

Nay.morethan  that,  where'er  the  wretches  come 
They  SHcrifice  black  sheep  on  tvtry  tomb. 
To  please  I  he  manes  :  and  of  alt  the  rout. 
When  cares  and  dancers  press,  grow  most  devont. 

Oreecb. 

Many  philosophers  who  had  no  belief 
in  the  fables  about  hell,  were  yetde&irous 
that  the  people  should  retain  that  belief. 
Such  was  Zimens  of  Locris.  Such  was 
the  political  historian  Polybius.  "Hell," 
says  he,  **  is  uselests  to  sages,  but  neces- 
sary to  the  blind  and  brutal  populace." 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  law  of  the 
Pentateuch  never  announces  a  hell .  All 
mankind  was  invoWed  in  this  chaos  of 
contradiction  and  uncertainty,  whenJesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  con- 
firmed the  ancient  doctrine  of  hell,  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  heathen  poets,  not  that 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  but  that  which 
Christianity  adopted,  and  to  which  every 
thing  must  yield.  He  announced  a  king- 
dom that  was  about  to  come,  and  a  hell 
that  should  have  no  end. 

He  said,  in  express  words,  at  Caper- 
naum in  Galilee,  •♦  Whosoever  shall  call 
his  brother  *  Raca,'  shall  be  condemned 
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by  the  sanhedrim  ;  but  whosoever  shall  i 
call  him  fool,  shall  be  condemned  to/ 
gehenna  hinnon,  gehenna  of  fire/' 

This  prores  two  things^  first,  that  Jesus 
Chriit  was  adverse  to  abuse  and  reviling ; 
for  it  belonged  only  to  him,  as  master,  to 
call  the  Pharisees  hypocrites,  and  a  '  ge- 
neratioB  of  vipers.' 

Secondly,  that  those  who  revile,  their 
neighbour  deserve  hell ;  for  the  gehenna 
of  fire  was  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  where 
victims  had  formerly  been  burnt  in  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch,  and  this  gehenna  was 
typical  of  the  fire  of  hell. 

He  says  in  another  place,  **  If  any  one 
shall  offend  one  of  the  weak  who  believe 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
ftone  were  hanged  about  his  neclc  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea. 

"  And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed,  than  to  go  into  the  gehenna  of 
inextinguishable  fire,  where  the  worm  dies 
not,  and  wliere  the  fire  is  not  quendied. 

^' And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off; 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  lame  into 
eternal  life,  than  to  be  cast  with  two  feet 
into  the  inextinguishable  gehenna^  where 
the  worm  dies  not,  and  where  the  fire  is 
not  quenched. 

"  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out;  it  is  better  to  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  God  with  one  eye,  than  to  be  caat 
with  both  eyes  into  the  gehenna  of  fire, 
where  the  worm  dies  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched. 

"  For  every  one  shall  be  burned  with 
fire,  and  every  victim  shall  be  salted  with 
salt. 

'*  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost 
its  savour,  vrith  what  will  you  salt  / 

"  You  have  salt  in  yourselves^  preserve 
peace  one  with  another.'' 

He  said  on  another  occasion,  on  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  "  When  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  have  entered  and  shut 
the  door,  you  will  remain  without,  and 
knock,  saying,  Lord,  open  unto  us ;  and 
he  will  answer  and  say  uato  you, '  Nescio 
vos',  I  know  you  not ;  whence  are  you  ? 
And  then  ye  shall  begin  to  say,  we  have 


eaten  and  drunk  with  thee,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  public  placet ;  and  he  will 
reply,  *  Nescio  vos,'  whence  are  you, 
workers  of  iniquity  ?  And  there  shall  he 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye 
shall  see  there  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, and  the  prophets, and  yourselves  csst 
out." 

Notwithstanding  the  other  positive  de- 
clarations made  by  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind which  assert  the  eternal  damnatioa 
of  all  who  do  not  belong  to  our  cfaurcb, 
Origen  and  some  others  were  not  believecs 
in  the  eternity  of  punishments. 

TheSocinians  reject  such  punishments ; 
but  they  are  without  the  pale.  The  Lu- 
therans and  Cal  vinists,  although  they  hate 
strayed  beyond  the  pale,  yet  admit  the 
doctrine  of  a  hell  without  end. 

When  men  came  to  live  in  society,  they 
must  have  perceived  that  a  great  numb^ 
of  criminate  eluded  the  severity  of  the 
Laws;  the  laws  punished  public  crimes; 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  csheck  upon 
secret  crimes ;  this  check  was  to  be  found 
only  in  religion.  The  Persians,  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  and  Greeks>  cntef> 
tained  the  idea  of  punishments  alter  the 
present  life,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity that  we  are  acquainted  with,  the 
Jews  as  we  have  al^dy  remarked,  were 
the  only  one  who  admitted  solely  tern* 
poral  punishments.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  from  some 
excessively  obsoure  passages,  that  hdi 
was  recognised  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Jews,  by  their  Leviticus,  or  by  their  De- 
calogue, when  the  author  of  those  laws 
says  not  a  single  word  which  can  bear  the 
slightest  reUtion  to  the  chastisements  of 
a  future  Ufe.  We  might  have  some  right 
to  address  the  oompilerof  the  Pentalench 
in  such  language  as  the  following :— You 
are  a  man  of  no  consistency,  as  destitute 
of  probity  as  understanding,  »Bd  totally 
unworthy  of  the  name  which  you  stfrogaie 
to  yourself  of  legislator.  What!  you  are 
perfecdy  acquainted,  it  seemsy  with  that 
doctrine  so  eminently  repressive  of  human 
vice,  so  neceisary  to  the  virtue  and  hap- 
pinesa  of  mankind — thedoctriaa  of  heu ; 
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and  yet  yoa  do  not  cxj^icitly  announce 
it ;  and^  while  it  is  admitted  by  all  the 
nations  which  swround  you,  you  are  con- 
tent to  leave  it  for  some  commentators, 
after  four  thousand  years  have  f>assed 
away,  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine  might 
possibly  have  been  entertained  by  you, 
and  to  twist  and  torture  your  expressions, 
in  order  to  find^lhat  in  thehi  which  you 
have  never  said.  Either  you  are  grossly 
ignorant  not  to  know  that  this  belief  was 
untveml  in  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  Persia, 
or  you  have  committed  the  most  disgrace- 
ful error  in  judgment,  in  not  having  made 
it  the  foundation  stone  of  your  religion. 

The  authors  of  the  Jewish  laws  could 
at  most  only  answer:— We  confess  that 
we  are  excessively  ignorant ;  diat  we  did 
not  learn  the  art  (^  writing  until  a  late 
period ;  that  our  people  were  a  wild  and 
faarbarous  horde,  that  wandered,  as  our 
own  records  admit,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  impracticable  deserts,  and  at 
length  obtained  possession  of  a  petty  terri- 
tory by  the  moat  odious  rapine  and  de- 
testable cruelly  ever  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  history.  We  had  no  commerce 
with  ctvilised  nations,  and  how  could  you 
suppose  that,  so  grossly  mean  and  grovel- 
ling as  we  are  in  all  our  ideas  and  usages, 
we  should  have  invented  a  system  so  re- 
fined  and  spiritual  as  that  in  question? 

We  employed  the  word  which  most 
nearly  corresponds  with  soul,  merely  to 
signify  life ;  we  knew  our  God  and  his 
ministers,  his  angels,  only  as  corporeal 
t^gs ;  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body, 
the  idea  of  a  life  beyond  death,  can  be 
the  fruit  only  of  long  meditation  and  re- 
fined philosophy.  Ask  the  Hottentots 
Md  Negroes,  who  inhabit  a  country  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  ours,  whether 
they  know  anything  of  a  life  to  come  ? 
We  thought  we  had  done  enough  in  per* 
suading  Oie  people  under  our  influence 
that  God  punished  o£Esnders  to  the  fourtli 
generation,  either  by  leprosy,  by  sudden 
death,  or  by  the  loss  of  the  little  property 
of  which  the  criminal  might  be  possMsed. 

To  this  apology  it  might  be  replied  :— 
You  have  invented  a  system,  the  ridicule 


and  absurdity  of  which  are  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day ;  for  the  ofiender  who 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  whose  family 
were  in  prosperous  circumstances,  must 
absolutely  have  laughed  you. to  scorn. 

The  apologist  for  the  Jewish  law  would 
here  rejoin  : — You  are  much  mistaken ; 
since,  for  one  criminal  who  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, there  were  a  hundred  who  never 
reasoned  at  all.  The  man  who,  after  he 
had  commuted  a  crime,  found  no  punish- 
ment of  it  attached  to  himself  or  nis  son, 
would  yet  tremble  for  his  grandson.  Be- 
sides, if  after  the  time  of  committing  his 
offence  he  was  not  speedily  seised  by 
some  festering  sore,  such  as  our  nation 
was  extremely  subject  to,  he  would  ex- 
perience it  in  a  course  of  years.  Gala* 
mities  are  always  occurring  in  a  finmily, 
and  we,  without  difficulty,  instilled  the 
belief  that  these  cahimities  were  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  God  taking  vengeance  for 
secret  offences. 

It  would  be  easy  to  reply  to  tltis  answer 
by  saying:— Your  apology  is  worth  no- 
thing ;  for  it  happens  every  day  that  very 
worthy  and  excellent  persons  lose  their 
health  and  their  property ;  and,  if  there 
was  no  family  that  did  not  experience 
calamity,  and  that  calamity  at  the  same 
time  was  a  chastisement  (torn  God,  all 
the  £imilies  of  your  community  must  have 
been  made  up  of  scoundrels. 

The  Jewish  priest  might  again  answer, 
and  say,  that  there  are  soom  calamitiet 
inseparable  fit>m  human  nature,  and  others 
expreuly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God« 
But,  in  return,  we  would  point  out  to 
such  a  reasoner  the  absurdity  of  consi- 
dering fever  and  hailstones  in  some  cases 
as  divine  punishments ;  in  others  as  mere 
natural  effects. 

In  short,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Esse* 
nians,  among  the  Jews,  did  admit,  ac- 
cording to  certain  notions  of  their  own, 
the  belief  of  a  hell.  This  dogma  had 
passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Christians. 

Blany  of  tne  fathers  of  the  church  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments. 
It  appeared  to  then  absurd,  to  bum  ta 
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all  eternity  an  unfortunate  man  for  steal- ; 
ing  a  goat.    Virgil  has  finely  said  :— 

....   Scdit  •ternam  qu«  ted«bit 
Infdix  fheseus. 

• 

Unhappy  TbaMus.  doomed  for  mwtr  there. 
Is  fix'd  by  fate  on  hit  eteruat  thMv.—Drjfdtn. 

'  But  it  if  in  vain  for  him  to  maintain 
or  imply,  that  Theseus  is  for  ever  fixed 
to  his  chair,  and  that  this  position  con- 
stitutes his  punishment.  Others  hare 
imagined  Theseus  to  be  a  hero,  who 
could  never  be  teen  on  any  seat  in  hell, 
and  who  was  to  be  found  in  the  Elysian 
fields. 

A  cal?inistical  divine,  of  the  name  of 
Petit  Pierre,  not  long  since  preached  and 
published  the  doctrine,  that  the  damned 
would  at  some  future  period  be  pardoned. 
The  rest  of  the  ministers  of  his  association 
told  him  that  they  wished  for 'no  such 
thing.  The  dispute  grew  warm.  It  was 
stated,  that  the  king  whose  subjects  they 
were,  wrote  to  him,  that  since  they  were 
desirous  of  being  damned  without  re- 
demption, he  could  have  no  reasonable 
objection,  and  freely  gave  his  consent. 
The  damned  majority  of  the  church  of 
Neufchatel  ejected  poor  Petit  Pierre,  who 
had  thus  converted  hell  into  a  mere  pur- 


which  had  been  granted  him  by  tiiat 
great  statesman,  whose  heart*  it  may  be 
remembereci  the'  Uollandera  actoaUy 
devoured,  although  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it.  Everyman  with  whom 
we  intermingle  in  life  is  not  a  Des  Bar- 
reaoz,  who  paid  the  pleaders  their  fees 
for  a  cauae  which  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  into  coiirt.  Every  «voman  ia  not  a 
Ninon  d'Enclos,  who  guarded  depoaits 
in  trust  with  religious  fidelity^  whUe  the 
gravest  personages  in  the  state  were  vio- 
lating them.  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  all 
the  world  are  not  philosophers. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  intercourtie  and 
transact  business,  and  mix  op  in  life  with 
knaves  possessing  little  or  no  raflection— 
with  vast  namben  of  persons  addicted  te 
brutality,  intoxication,  and  rapine.  Yon 
may,  if  yon  please,  preach  to  them  that 
there  is  no  hell,  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  mortal.  As  for  myself,  I  will  be  snre 
to  thunder  in  their  ears,  that  if  they  rob 
me  they  will  inevitably  be  damned.  I 
will  imitate  the  country  clergyman,  who, 
having  had  a  great  number  of  sheep  stolen 
from  him,  at  length  said  to  his  hearen, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  sermoM— 
"I  cannot  conceive  what  Jesus  Christ 
gatory.     It  is  stated,  that  one  of  tkem  {  was  thinking  about  when  he  died  for 


said  to  biro,  '*  My  good  friend,  I  no  more 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  hell  than  your^ 
self;  but  recollect  that  it  may  be  no  bad 
thing,  perhaps,  for  your  servant,  your 
tailor,  and  y«iir  lawyer,  to  believe  in  it." 
I  will  add,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
passage,  a  short  address  of  exhortation  to 
those  philosophers  who  in  their  writing^ 
deny  a  hell ;  I  will  say  to  them  : — Gen- 
tlemen, we  do  not  pass  onr  days  with 
Cicero,  Atticus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epic- 
tetuB,  the  Chancellor  de  THopital,  La 
Motile  le  Vayer,  Des  Ivetaux,  Ken^, 
Descartes,  Newton,  or  Locke,  nor  with  the 
respectable  Bayle^  who  was  so  superior 
to  the  power  and  frown  of  fortune,  nor 
with  the  too  scrupulously  virtuous  infidel 


such  a  set  of  scoundrels  as  you  ore/ 

There  is  an  excellent  book  for  fools, 
called  the  Christian  Pedagogue,  com- 
posed by  the  reverand  Father  d'Outre- 
man,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  en- 
larged by  Coulon,  cnr6  of  Ville- Joif-les* 
Paris.  This  book  has  passed,  thank 
God,  through  fifty-one  editions,  although 
not  a  single  page  in  it  exhibits  a  gleam 
of  common  sense. 

Friar  Outreman asserts  (in  the  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  page  of  the  second 
edition  in  quarto),  &at  one  of  Qaeeo 
Elizabeth's  ministers.  Baron  Hunsdon, 
predicted  to  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  and 
to  six  other  memhere  of  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, that  they  aa  well  as  he  would  all  be 


Spinosa,  who,  although  labouring  under  |  damned ;  which,  he  says,  was  actually 


poverty  and  destitution,  gave  back  to  the 
children  of  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt 
an  allowance  of  three  hundred  florins^ 


the  case,  and  is  the  case  with  all  heretics. 
It  is  most  likely,  that  Cecil,  and  the  other 
memben  of  the  council,  gave  no  credit 
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to  the  said  Baron  Hunsdon ;  but  if  the 
fictitious  baron  had  said  the  same  to  six 
common  citizens,  they  would  probably 
haTe  believed  him. 

Were  the  time  eyer  to  arrive  in  which 
no  citizen  of  London  shall  believe  in  a 
hell,  wtiat  course  of  oondoct  should  be 
adopted  ?  What  restraint  upon  wicked- 
ness will  exist? — ^There  will  exist  the 
feeling  of  honour,  the  restraint  of  the  laws, 
that  of  the  Deity  himself,  whose  will  it  is 
that  mankind  shall  be  just,  whether  there 
be  a  hell  or  not. 

HELL  (DESCENT  INTO). 

Oua  colleague  who  wrote  the  article 
**  llell,*^  has  made  no  mention  of  the  de- 
scent of  Jesus  Christ  into  hell.  This  is 
an  article  of  faith  of  high  importance ;  it 
is  expressly  particularised  in  the  creed  of 
whicD  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is 
asked,  whence  this  article  of  faith  is  de- 
rived ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  either 
ofourfour  gospels,  and  the  creed  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  not  older  than 
the  age  of  those  learned  priests,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  and  Rufinus. 

It  is  thouRht,  that  this  descent  of  our 
Lord  into  hell  is  taken  originally  from  the 
gospel  of  Nicodemus,  one  of  the  oldest. 

In  that  gospel,  the  Prince  of  Tartarus 
and  Satan,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
Adam,  Enoch,  Elias  the  Tishbite,  and 
David,  hear  a  voice  like  the  thunder,  and 
a  voice  like  a  tempest.  David  says  to 
the  Prince  of  Tartarus,  **  Now,  thou  foul 
and  miscreant  prince  of  hell,  open  thv 
gates,  and  let  the  kins  of  fflory  enter,^' 
&c.  While  he  was  thus  addressing  the 
prince,  the  Lord  of  Maiesty  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  form  of  man,  and  he 
lighted  up  the  eternal  darkness,  and  broke 
asunder  the  indissoluble  bars,  and  by  an 
invincible  virtue  he  visited  those  who  lay 
in  the  depth  of  the  darkness  of  guilt,  in 
the  shadow  of  t^e  depth  of  sin. 

Jesus  Christ  appeared  wiih  St.  Mi- 
chael ;  he  overcame  Death ;  he  took  Adam 
by  the  hand ;  and  the  good  thief  followed 
him, bearing  the  cross.  All  this  took  place, 
in  hell,  in  die  presence  of  Carious  and 


Lenthius,  who  resuscitated,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  evidence  of  the 
met  to  the  priests  Ananias  and  Caiphas, 
and  to  doctor  Gamaliel,  at  that  time  St. 
Paul's  master. 

This  gospel  of  Nicodemus  has  long 
been  considered  as  no  authority.  But  a 
confirmation  of  this  descent  into  hell  is 
found  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  at 
the  dose  of  the  third  chapter: — **  Because 
Christ  died  once  for  our  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  offer  us  to  God  ; 
dead  indeed  in  the  flesh,  but  resuscitated 
in  spirit,  by  which  he  went  to  preach  to 
the  spirits  that  were  in  prison." 

Many  of  the  fathers  interpreted  this 
passage  yery  differently,  but  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  fact  of  the  descent  of 
Jesus  into  hell  after  his  death.  A  frivo- 
lous difficulty  was  started  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  had,  while  upon  the  cross,  said 
to  the  good  thief: — "  This  daysbalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise.''  By  aoing  to 
hell,  therefore,  he  fiiiled  to  perform  his 
promise.  This  objection  is  easily  an« 
swered,  by  saying,  that  he  took  him  first 
to  hell,  and  afterwards  to  paradise ;  but^ 
then,'  what  becomes  of  the  stay  of  three 
days? 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea  says,  that  Jesus 
left  his  body,  without  waiting  for  Death 
to  come  and  seize  it ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seized  on  Death,  who  in 
terror  and  agony  embraced  his  feet,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  escape  by  fiiglit, 
but  was  prevented  by  Jesus,  who  broke 
down  the  gates  of  the  dungeons  which 
inclosed  the  souls  of  the  saints,  drew  them 
forth  from  their  confinement,  resuscitated 
them,  then  resuscitated  himself,  and  con- 
ducted them  in  triumph  to  that  heavenly 
Jerusalem  which  descended  firom  heaven 
every  night,  and  was  actually  seen  by  the 
astonished  eyes  of  St.  Justin. 

It  was  a  question  much  disputed,  whe- 
ther all  those  who  were  resuscitated  died 
again  before  they  ascended  into  heaven. 
St.  Thomas,  in  his  **  Summary,"  assertf 
that  they  died  again.  This  also  is  the 
opinion  of  the  discriminating  and  judi^ 
cious  Calmet.  **  We  maintaio/'  layi  he^ 
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in  his  dissertation  on  this  great  ques* 
tion,  *'  that  the  saints  who  were  resus- 
citated, aflsr  the  death  of  the  SaTioar 
died  again,  in  order  to  revive  hereafter/' 
God  had  permitted,  ages  before,  that 
the  profane  Gentiles  should  imitate  in 
anticipation  these  sacred  truths.  The 
ancienti  imagined,  that  the  gods  resus- 
citated Pelops ;  that  Orpheus  extricated 
Eurydice  from  hell,  at  least  for  a  mo- 


ment ;  that  Hercnln  delivered  Alcestes 
from  it;  that  Secula^iias  resuscitated 
Hippolytns,  fcc.,  aec.  JLet  as  ever  d»- 
criminate  between  fable  and  truth,  and 
keep  our  minds  in  the  asHiie  sobiection 
with  respect  to  whatever  surprises  and 
a^nishes  us,  as  witb  respect  to 
whatever  appears  perfectly  conforma- 
ble  to  their  circumscribed  and 
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